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CHAPTER  V. 


The  footetep  came  slowly  up  the 
sloping  path.  The  holly  hedges 
were  high,  and  for  some  time  noth- 
ing more  was  Tisible  than  a  mov- 
ing speck  over  the  solid  wall  of 
green.  There  is  something  in  await- 
ing in  this  way  the  slow  approach 
of  a  stranger  which  affecta  the 
nerres,  even  when  there  is  little 
expectation  and  no  alarm  in  the 
mind.  Mrs  Ogilvy  sat  speechless 
and  unable  to  move,  her  throat 
parched  and  dry,  her  heart  beating 
wildly.  Was  it  he  1  Was  it  some 
one  pnrsuing  him  —  some  avenger 
of  blood  on  his  track  ?  "Was  it  no 
one  af  all  —  some  silly  messenger, 
some  sturdy  beggar,  some  one  who 
would  require  ^drew  to  turn  him 
away  1  These  questions  went 
through  her  head  in  a  whirl,  with- 
out any  volition  of  hers.  The  last 
was  the  most  likely.  She  waited 
with  a  growing  passion  and  sus- 
pense,  yet  stiU  in   outward  sem- 
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blance  as  the  rose-bush  with  all  its 
buds  showing  white,  which  stood 
tranquilly  in  the  dimness  behind 
her.  It  was  growing  dark ;  or 
rather  it  was  growing  dim,  every- 
thing still  visible,  but  vaguely,  as 
if  a  veil  had  dropped  between  the 
eye  and  what  it  saw.  "When  the 
man  came  out  at  the  head  of  the 
path,  detached  and  separate  from 
all  the  trees  and  their  shadows, 
upon  the  little  platform,  a  thrill 
came  over  the  looker-on.  He 
seemed  to  pause  there  for  a  moment, 
then  advanced  slowly. 

A  tall  big  man,  loosely  dressed 
BO  as  to  make  his  proportions  look 
bigger :  his  features,  which  there 
would  not  in  any  case  have  been 
light  enough  to  see,  half  lost  in  a 
long  brown  beard,  and  in  the  shade 
of  the  broad  soft  hat,  partly  folded 
back,  which  covered  his  head.  He 
did  not  take  that  off  or  say  any- 
thing, but  came  slowly,  half  re- 
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Inctantly  forward,  till  he  stood  be- 
fopo  her.  It  seemed  to  JIra  Ogilvy 
tliat  she  was  paralysed.  She  could 
not  move  nor  speak.  This  straugo 
iigure  came  into  the  peaceful  circle 
of  the  little  house  closing  up  for 
the  night,  separated  from  all  the 
wurld^inflileuce,  like  a  ghost,  like  a 
secret  and  mysterions  Being  whose 
coming  meant  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  comings  and  goings 
of  the  common  day.  He  stood  all 
dftrk  like  a  shadow  hefore  the  old 
lady  trembling  in  her  chair,  with 
her  white  cap  and  Tvhite  shawl 
making  a  strange  light  in  the  dim 
picture.  How  long  this  moment 
of  silence  lasted  neither  knew.  It 
became  intolerable  to  both  at  the 
same  momont.  She  burst  forth, 
*'  Who  are  you,  who  are  yon, 
man  1 "  in  a  voice  which  »hook  and 
went  out  at  the  end  like  the  flame 
of  a  candle  in  the  air.  **  Have  you 
forgotten  me — altogether?"  he  said. 

"  Altogether t"  she  echoed,  pain- 
fully raising  herself  from  her  chair. 
It  brought  her  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  to  the  brown  beard,  the  8ha<l- 
owod  features,  the  eyes  which 
looked  dimly  from  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  hat.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  tott<?Tinp,  trembling,  recog- 
nising nothing,  feeling  the  atmos- 
phere of  him  sicken  and  repel  her. 
And  then  there  came  into  that 
wonderful  pause  a  more  wonderful 
and  awful  change  of  sentiment,  a 
revolution  of  feeling.  "Mother!" 
he  said. 

And  with  a  low  cry  Mrs  Ogilvy 
fell  back  into  her  chair.  At  such 
moments  what  can  be  done  hut  to 
appeal  to  heaven  T  '*  Ob  my  Lord 
God  !  "  she  cried. 

She  hod  looked  for  it  so  long, 
for  years  and  years  and  years,  an- 
licipat«il  every  particular  of  it :  how 
she  would  recognise  him  afar  olT, 
and  go  out  to  meet  him,  like  the 
father  of  the  proiligal,  and  bring 
him  home,  and  dll  the  house  irith 


feasting  because  her  son  who  had 
been  lost  was  found :  how  he 
would  come  to  her  all  in  a  moment, 
and  lling  himself  down  by  her  aide, 
with  his  head  in  her  lap,  as  had 
been  one  nf  his  old  ways.  Oh,  and 
a  hundred  ways  besides,  like  him- 
self, like  herself,  when  the  niother 
and  the  son  after  long  yearn  would 
lo«.ik  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
all  the  misery  and  the  trouble  would 
be  forgotten  !  lint  never  like  this. 
He  said  "  Muther,"  and  she  dropped 
away  from  him,  sank  into  the  seat 
behind  her,  putting  out  neither 
hands  nor  arms.  She  did  not  lose 
consciousness — alas  1  she  had  not 
that  resource,  pain  kept  her  faculties 
all  awoke — but  she  lost  heart  more 
completely  than  ever  before.  A 
wave  of  terrible  sickness  cauie  over 
her,  a  sense  of  repulsion,  a  d>nsire  to 
hide  her  face,  that  the  shadows 
might  cover  her,  or  cover  hirn  who 
stood  there,  sajirg  no  more :  the  ' 
man  who  was  her  &on,  who  said  he 
was  her  son,  who  said  **  Mother  "  in 
a  tone  which,  amid  all  these  horrible 
contradictions,  yet  wont  to  her  heart 
like  a  knife.  Oh,  not  with  sweet- 
ness !  sharp,  sharp,  cutting  every 
doubt  away ! 

"Mother,"  ho  said  again,  "I 
would  hare  sworn  you  would  not 
forget  me,  thongh  all  the  world 
forgot  me." 

"  No,"  she  said,  like  one  in  a 
dream.       "  Can    a    mother   forget 

her "       Her  voice  broke  again 

and  went  out  upon  the  air.  She 
lifted  her  trembling  hands  to  him. 
"  Oh  Robbie,  Kobbic !  arc  you  my 
Robbie  t"  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
anguish,  with  the  sickness  and  the 
horror  in  her  heart. 

"Ay,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  bitterness  in  his  voice ; 
"  hut  take  me  in,  for  I'm  tired  to 
death." 

And  then  a  great  compunction 
awoke  witliin  her :  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
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aIL  theeo  years — and  instead  of  run- 
ning out  to  meet  him,  and  putting 
the  best  rcbe  on  him,  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  ahoefl  on  his  feot,  he  had 
to  roraind  hor  that  ho  was  tired  to 
death  !  She  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  in,  and  put  him  in  the 
big  chair.  "  I  am  all  Bhakeu,"  she 
said  :  "  both  will  and  sense,  they 
are  gone  from  iiie  :  and  I  don't  know 
-what  I  am  doing.  Kobbie,  if  ye  are 
Bobbie " 

*'  Po  you  doubt  me  atill,  mother!" 
He  took  off  his  bat  and  fluni;  it  on 
the  floor.  Tbough  he  was  almost 
too  ranch  broken  down  for  reaent^ 
ment,  there  was  indignation  in  his 
tone.  And  then  she  looked  at  faim 
again,  and  even  in  the  dimnciss  re- 
cognised her  Bon.  The  big  heard 
hid  the  lower  part  of  bis  face,  bat 
the&e  were  Robbie's  ojes,  eyes  half 
tnmed  away,  sullen,  angry — as  she 
had  seen  him  look  before  he  wont 
away,  when  ho  was  reproved,  when 
he  had  done  wrong.  She  had  for- 
gotten that  ever  he  had  looked  like 
that,  but  it  iUsbcd  back  1o  her 
mind  In  a  moment  now.  She  had 
forgotten  that  he  bad  ever  been 
anything  but  kind  and  uifectiouate 
and  trusting,  easily  led  away,  oh, 
80  easily  led  away,  but  nothing 
worse  than  tliat,  Kow  it  all  came 
back  upon  her,  the  shadows  that 
there  bad  been  to  that  picture  even 
at  ita  best. 

"Robbie,"  she  said,  with  falter- 
ing lips,  "  Kobbie,  oh,  my  dear  !  I 
know  you  now,"  and  she  put  those 
trembling  lips  to  his  forehead.  Tbey 
were  cold — it  could  not  fbel  like  a 
kisfl  of  love;  and  she  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  chiefly  with 
emotion,  but  a  little  with  fear.  She 
could  not  help  it :  her  heart  yearned 
over  hiui,  and  yet  she  was  afraid 
of  thia  strange  man  who  was  her 
•on. 

Ha  did  not  attempt  to  return  the 
salutation  in  any  way.  Ue  said 
drearily,  "  I  have  not  had  bite  nor 
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sup  for  twelve  hours,  nothing  bnt  a 
cup  of  bad  coffee  this  moruiug.   My  ^ 
money's  all  run  out."  H 

"  Ob,  my  laddie  ! "  she  cried,  and  T 
hurried  to  the  bell  but  did  not  ring 
it,  and  then  to  the  door.  But  be- 
fore aho  could  reach  the  door,  -fanet 
came  in  with  the  lamp.  She  came 
unconscious  that  any  one  was  there, 
with  the  tiudden  light  illuminating 
her  face,  and  making  all  the  rest  of 
the  room  doubly  dark  to  her.  She 
did  not  see  thn  stranger  sitting  tn 
the  comer,  and  gave  a  violent  stait, 
almost  upsetting  the  lamp  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  table,  when  with  a 
half  laugh  he  suddenly  eaid,  "  And 
here's  Janet !  *'  out  of  the  shade. 
Jannt  turned  round  like  lightning, 
with  a  face  of  ashes.  "  \\Tio'a  that," 
she  cried,  "that  calla  me  by  my 
name?" 

**  We  shall  see,"  he  said,  rising 
np,  "if  she  knows  me  better  than       ' 
my  mother.**     Mrs  Ogilvy  stood  by    ■ 
with  a  pang  which  words  could  not    ™ 
describe,  as  Janet  flung  np  her  arms 
with  a  great  cry.     It  was  true  :  the 
woman  did  recognise  him  without 
a   moment's   hesitation,    while   his 
mother  had  held  back — the  woman,       , 
who  was  only  the   servant,  not  n    M 
drop's  blood  to  him.     The  mother's   V 
humiliation  could  not  be  pnt  into 
words. 

"Janet,"  she  said  severely,  master-  ■ 
ing  her  voice,  "  set  out  the  supper  ^ 
at  once,  whatever  is  in  the  houao. 
It  will  be  cold ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time put  the  chicken  to  the  fire  that 
you  got  for  tomorrow's  dinner :  the 
cold  bcof  will  do  to  begin  with  :  and 
lose  not  a  moment  Mr  Robert," — 
she  paused  a  moment  after  those 
words,  —  *'  Mr  Robert  haa  arrived 
suddenly,  as  you  see,  and  he  haa 
hod  a  long  journey,  and  wants  his 
supper.  You  can  speok  to  him 
after.  Now  let  us  get  ready  his 
food." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  before 
her  maid.      8he  would   not  seem 
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luctantly  forward,  till  he  stood  be- 
fore lier.  It  soemed  to  Mrs  Ogilvy 
thai  she  waa  paralysed.  She  could 
mit  move  nor  epeak.  Tins  strange 
iifjure  cauie  into  the  peacofiil  circle 
of  the  little  houaa  closing  up  for 
the  night,  separated  from  all  the 
world — in  sitnnce,  like  a  ghost,  like  a 
secret  and  mysterious  Being  whose 
coming  meant  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  comings  and  gniiigs 
of  the  common  day.  Ho  stood  (ill 
dark  like  a  shadon^  before  the  old 
lady  trembling  in  her  chair,  with 
her  white  cap  and  white  shawl 
making  a  strange  li^^jht  in  the  dim 
picture.  How  long  this  moment 
of  ailence  lastad  neither  knew.  Tt 
became  intolemhie  to  both  at  the 
same  moment,  Sho  burst  forth, 
"  Who  are  you,  who  are  you, 
man  I "  in  a  ToicQ  which  shook  and 
went  out  at  the  end  like  the  flame 
of  a  candle  in  the  air.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  mo — altogether  t"  ho  said. 

"  Altogether  1"  she  echoed,  pain- 
fully raising  herself  from  her  chair. 
It  bi-oiight  her  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  to  the  brown  beard,  tho  shad- 
owed features,  the  eyes  which 
looketl  dimly  from  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  hat.  Slie  stood  for  a 
moment  tottering,  trembling,  recog- 
nisiog  nothing,  feeling  tlie  atmos- 
phere of  him  sicken  and  repel  her. 
Aud  then  thure  came  into  that 
woaderful  pause  a  more  wonderful 
and  awful  change  of  sentiment,  a 
revolution  of  feeling.  "Mother I" 
he  said. 

And  with  a  low  cry  Mrs  Ogilvy 
fell  back  into  her  chair.  At  such 
moments  what  can  be  done  but  to 
appeal  to  heaven  t  "  Oh  my  Lord 
God  ! "  she  cried. 

She  had  looked  for  it  so  long, 
for  years  and  years  and  years,  an- 
ticipat^iil  every  particular  of  it :  how 
she  would  recognise  him  afar  off, 
and  go  out  to  meet  him,  like  the 
father  of  the  prodigal,  and  bring 
him  home,  aud  till  the  house  with 


feasting  because  her  son  who  had 
been  lost  was  found :  how  he 
would  come  to  her  all  in  a  moment, 
and  fling  himnclf  down  by  her  side, 
with  his  head  in  her  lap,  as  had 
been  one  of  his  old  ways.  Oh,  and 
a  hundred  ways  besides,  like  him- 
self, like  herself,  when  the  mother 
and  the  son  after  long  years  would 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
all  thn  misery  and  the  trouble  would 
be  forgotten  !  13ut  never  like  this. 
He  saitl  "  Mother,"  and  she  dropped 
away  from  him,  sank  into  the  seat 
behind  her,  putting  out  neither 
hands  nor  arms.  She  did  not  lose 
consciousness — alas!  she  had  not 
that  resource,  pain  kept  her  faculties 
all  awake — but  she  lost  heart  more 
completely  than  ever  before.  A 
wave  of  terrible  sickness  came  over 
her,  a  sense  of  repulsion,  a  desire  to 
hide  her  face,  that  the  shadows 
might  cover  her,  or  cover  him  who 
stood  there,  saying  no  more ;  the 
man  who  was  her  son,  who  said  he 
was  her  son,  who  said  "  Mother  "  in 
a  tone  which,  amid  all  these  horrible 
contradictions,  yet  went  to  her  heart 
like  a  knife.  Oh,  not  with  sweet- 
ness !  sharp,  sharp,  cutting  every 
doubt  away  I 

"  Mother,"  he  said  again,  "  I 
would  bave  sworn  you  would  not 
forget  me,  though  all  the  world 
forgot  me." 

"^^o,"  she  said,  like  one  in  a 
dream.       "  Can    a    mother   forget 

lier "       Her  voice  broke  again 

and  went  out  upon  the  air.  She 
lifted  her  trembling  hands  to  him. 
**  Oh  Robbie,  Robbie !  are  you  my 
Robbie ?"  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
angninh,  with  the  sickness  and  the 
horror  in  hor  heart. 

"Ay,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  bitterness  in  his  voice ; 
"but  take  mo  in,  for  I'm  tired  to 
death." 

And  then  a  great  compnnction 
awoke  within  her :  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
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all  these  yeara — and  instead  of  nm- 
nitig  out  to  moot  him,  and  puttiog 
the  best  mbe  ou  him,  a  ring  on  his 
bond,  and  ehot-s  on  his  feet,  he  had 
to  remind  her  that  he  was  tired  to 
deutli  !  She  took  him  by  tha  hand 
nnd  led  him  in,  and  put  him  in  the 
big  chair.  "  I  am  all  sliokcu,"  she 
said :  *'  both  will  and  sense,  they 
are  gone  from  me  :  and  I  don't  know 
what  T  am  doing.  Hobbio,  if  ye  ore 
Robbie " 

"  Do  yon  doubt  me  still,  motherV 
He  took  off  hia  bat  and  Hang  it  on 
the  ifloor.  Though  he  w&9  almost 
too  much  broken  down  for  resents 
mcnt,  thorc  was  indignation  in  his 
tone.  And  then  she  looked  at  him 
again,  and  even  in  the  dimness  re- 
cognised her  eon.  The  big  beard 
hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  but 
these  were  Kubbie's  eyes,  eyes  half 
turned  away,  sullen,  angry — as  she 
had  seen  him  look  before  he  went 
away,  when  he  was  reproved,  when 
he  had  done  wrong.  She  had  for- 
gotten that  ever  he  had  looked  like 
that,  but  it  flashed  hack  to  her 
mind  in  a  moment  now.  She  bad 
forj:<jlUin  that  ho  had  ever  been 
anything  but  kind  and  aflbctionate 
and  trusting,  easily  led  away,  oh, 
80  easily  led  away,  hut  nothing 
worse  than  that.  Kow  it  all  came 
back  upon  her,  the  shadows  that 
there  had  been  to  that  picture  even 
at  its  best. 

"  Kohbie,"  she  said,  with  falter- 
ing lips,  "  Robbie,  ob,  my  dear  I  I 
know  you  now,"  and  she  put  those 
trembling  lips  to  bis  forehead.  They 
wore  cold — it  could  not  feel  like  a 
kiss  of  lore;  and  she  was  tremhliug 
from  head  to  foot,  chiefly  with 
emotion,  but  a  little  with  fear.  She 
could  nut  help  it :  her  huart  yearned 
over  him,  and  yet  she  was  afraid 
of  this  strange  man  who  was  ber 
son. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  return  the 
salutation  in  any  way.  He  s^d 
drearily,  "I  havo  not  had  bite  nor 
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sup  for  twelve  hours,  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  bad  colTeo  this  morning.    My    m 
money's  all  run  out^"  I 

"  Oh,  my  laddie  !  "  ehe  cried,  and  " 
hurried  to  the  bell  but  did  not  ring 
it,  and  then  to  the  door.  But  be- 
fore she  could  reach  the  door,  Janet 
camo  in  with  tlie  lamp.  She  cams 
unconscious  that  any  one  was  there^ 
with  the  sudden  light  illuminating 
her  face,  and  making  all  the  rest  of  _ 
the  room  doubly  dark  to  her.  She  ■ 
did  not  see  the  stranger  sitting  in 
the  comer,  and  gave  a  violent  stait, 
almost  upsetting  the  lamp  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  table,  when  with  a 
half  laugh  he  suddenly  said,  *'  And 
here's  Janet!"  out  of  the  shade. 
Janet  turned  round  like  lightning, 
with  A  face  of  ashes.  "Who's  that," 
she  cried,  ''that  calls  me  by  my 
name?" 

"  "W'e  shall  see,"  he  said,  rising 
up,  "  if  she  knows  me  better  than 
my  mother."  Mrs  Ogilvy  stood  by 
with  a  pang  which  words  could  not 
describe,  as  JiuiGt  thing  up  her  arms 
with  a  great  cry.  It  was  true :  the 
woman  did  recognise  him  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  while  his 
mother  had  held  hack — the  woman, 
who  was  only  the  servant,  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  him.  The  motJier's 
humiliation  conld  not  be  put  into 
worda 

"Janet,"  she  said  seTorely,  master- 
ing her  voice,  "set  out  the  supper 
at  once,  whatever  is  in  the  house. 
It  will  bo  cold ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time put  the  chicken  to  the  fire  that 
you  got  for  to-morrow's  dinner  :  the 
cold  hoof  will  do  to  begin  with  :  and 
lose  not  a  moment  Mr  Robert," — 
8ho  paused  a  moment  after  those 
words,  —  "Mr  Robert  has  arrived 
suddenly,  as  you  see,  and  he  has 
had  a  long  journey,  and  wants  his 
supper.  You  can  speak  to  him 
after.  Now  let  us  get  ready  his 
food." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  before 
her  maid.      She  would  not  seem 
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Inctantly  forwnrd,  till  he  stood  be- 
fore her.  It  seemed  to  Mra  Ogilvy 
that  she  WAS  paralysed.  She  could 
not  move  nor  speak.  This  stiauge 
figure  came  iuto  lUo  peaceful  circle 
of  the  little  hou&e  closing  up  for 
the  night,  separated  from  all  the 
world — in  silence,  like  a  ghost,  like  a 
secret  and  mysterious  Being  whose 
coming  meant  something  vory  dif- 
ferent from  the  comings  and  goings 
of  the  coinnion  day.  He  stood  all 
dark  like  a  shadow^  hufore  the  old 
lady  tremhliiig  in  her  chair,  with 
her  white  cap  and  white  shawl 
making  a  atrangn  light  in  the  dim 
picture.  Uow  long  thiit  moment 
of  silence  lasted  neither  knew.  It 
became  intolerable  to  both  at  the 
same  moment.  She  burst  forth, 
"  Who  are  you,  who  are  you, 
man  1 "  in  a  voice  which  shook  and 
went  out  at  the  end  like  the  flantc 
of  a  candle  in  the  air.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  me — altogether?"  ho  said. 

"Altogether?"  she  echoed,  pain- 
fully raising  herself  from  her  chair. 
It  brought  her  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  to  the  brown  beard,  the  shad- 
owed features,  the  eyes  which 
looked  dimly  from  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  hat.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  tottering,  trembling,  recog- 
nising nothing,  feeling  tho  atmos- 
phere of  him  sicken  and  ropol  her. 
And  tbeu  there  came  into  that 
wonderful  pause  a  more  wonderful 
and  awful  change  of  sentiment,  a 
revolution  of  feeling.  "  Mother  1" 
he  said. 

And  with  a  low  cry  Mrs  Ogilvy 
fell  back  into  her  chair.  At  such 
momenta  what  can  be  done  but  to 
appeal  to  heaven  ?  "  Oh  my  Lord 
God  !  "  she  cried. 

She  had  lookcni  for  it  so  long, 
fur  years  and  years  and  years,  an- 
ticipate<l  every  particuhir  of  it :  how 
she  would  recognise  him  afar  otf, 
and  go  out  to  mcot  him,  like  the 
&lher  of  the  prodlg&l,  and  bring 
him  home,  and  fill  the  house  with 
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feasting  because  her  son  who  had 
been  lost  was  found :  how  ho 
would  come  to  her  all  in  a  moment, 
and  fling  himself  down  hy  her  sitle, 
with  his  head  in  her  lap,  as  had 
been  one  of  hiB  old  ways.  Oh,  and 
u  hundred  ways  besides,  like  him- 
self, like  herself,  when  the  mother 
and  the  son  after  long  years  would 
lijok  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
all  the  misery  and  the  trouble  would 
be  forgotten  I  But  never  like  this. 
Ho  said  "  Mdther,"  and  she  dropped 
away  from  him,  sank  into  tho  seat 
behind  her,  putting  out  neither 
hands  nor  arms.  She  did  not  lose 
consciousness — alas !  she  had  not 
that  resource,  pain  kept  her  facnltics 
all  awake — but  she  lost  heart  more 
completely  than  ever  before.  A 
wave  of  terrible  sickness  came  over 
her,  a  sense  of  repulsion,  a  desire  to 
hide  her  face,  that  the  shadows 
uighl  cover  her,  or  cover  him  who 
stood  there,  saying  no  more :  the 
man  who  was  her  son,  who  said  he 
was  her  eon,  who  said  "  Mother  "  in 
a  tone  which,  amid  all  these  horrible 
contradictions,  yet  went  to  her  heart 
like  a  knife.  Oh,  not  with  sweet- 
ness I  sharp,  sharp,  cutting  every 
doubt  away  I 

'*  Mother,"  he  said  again,  "  I 
would  have  sworn  you  would  not 
forget  me,  though  all  the  world 
forgot  me." 

"  No,"  she  said,  like  one  in  a 
dream.       **  Can    a    mother   forgot 

her "       Her  voice  broke  again 

and  went  out  upon  tho  air.  She 
lifted  her  trembling  hands  to  him. 
"  Oh  Robbie,  Kobbie !  are  you  my 
Robbie?"  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
anguish,  with  the  sickness  and  the 
horror  in  her  heart. 

"  Ay,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  bitterness  in  his  voice ; 
"  but  take  me  in,  for  I'm  tired  to 
death." 

And  then  a  groat  compunction 
awoke  within  her  :  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
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all  these  years — and  iDsUad  of  run- 
ning ont  to  meet  Ulm,  and  patting 
the  best  ro^w  on  him,  a  ring  on  hia 
band,  and  shoes  on  his  feet,  he  had 
to  remind  her  that  he  was  tired  to 
,th  1     She  took  him  hy  the  hand 

d  led  him  in,  and  put  him  in  the 
big  chair.  "  I  aiu  all  sliaken,"  she 
said :  **  both  will  and  eenee,  they 
are  gone  from  me  :  and  I  don't  know 
.what  1  am  doing.    Hobble,  if  ye  are 

ibbie " 

Do  you  doubt  me  still,  motherV 

A  took  off  his  hat  and  Hung  it  on 
itbe  lloor.     Though  he  was  almost 

lo  much  broken  down  for  reeent- 
mentf  there  was  indignation  in  his 
tone.  And  then  she  looked  at  him 
again,  and  even  in  the  dimntuts  re- 
cogniaed  hor  son.  The  big  beard 
hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  but 
these  were  Robbie's  eyes,  eyes  half 
turned  away,  sullen,  angry — as  she 
had  seen  him  look  before  he  went 
away,  when  he  was  reproved,  when 
he  had  done  wrong.  She  had  fur- 
gotten  that  ever  he  had  looked  like 
that,  but  it  flashed  back  to  her 
mind  in  a  nionicnt  now.  She  had 
for|^'ott*?n  that  he  had  ever  been 
anything  but  kind  and  uQectiouate 
and  trusting,  easily  led  away,  ob, 
ao  easily  led  away,  hut  nothing 
worse  than  that.  Now  it  all  came 
back  upon  her,  the  shadows  that 
there  had  been  to  that  picture  even 
at  ita  beat. 

"  Bobbie,"  she  said,  with  falter- 
ing lips,  "  Eobbie,  oh,  my  dear !  I 
know  yon  now,"  and  she  pot  those 
trembling  lips  to  his  forehead.  They 
were  cold — it  could  not  feel  like  a 
kiss  of  love ;  and  she  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  cliielly  with 
emotion,  but  a  Httle  with  fear.  She 
could  not  help  it :  her  heart  yearned 
over  him,  and  yet  she  was  afraid 
of  ^lis  strange  man  who  was  her 
Bon. 

Ho  did  not  attempt  to  return  the 
aalutatjou  in  any  way.  Ue  said 
dieorily,  "  X  have  not  hod  bite  nor 
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sup  for  twelve  hours,  nothing  bnt  a 
cup  of  bail  coffee  this  morning.  My 
money's  all  run  out." 

"  Oh,  my  laddie  ! "  she  cried,  and 
harried  to  the  bell  but  did  not  ring 
it,  and  then  to  the  door.  But  be- 
fore she  could  reach  the  door,  Janet 
came  in  with  the  lamp.  She  came 
unconscious  that  any  one  was  there, 
with  the  sudden  li^ht  illuminating 
her  face,  and  making  all  the  rest  of 
the  room  doubly  dark  to  her.  She 
did  not  see  the  atrniigcr  sitting  in 
the  comer,  and  gave  a  violent  atait, 
almost  upsetting  the  lamp  as  ahe 
placed  it  on  the  table,  when  with  a 
half  laugh  he  suddenly  said,  "  And 
here's  Janet ! "  out  of  the  shade. 
Janet  turned  round  like  lightning, 
with  a  face  of  ashes.  "  Who's  that," 
ahe  cried,  "that  calls  me  by  my 
name  t " 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  said,  rising 
np,  "  if  she  knows  me  better  than 
my  mother."  Mrs  Ogiivy  stood  by 
with  a  pang  which  words  could  not 
describe,  as  Janet  flung  up  her  arms 
with  a  great  cry.  It  was  true  :  the 
woman  did  recognise  him  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  while  his 
mother  had  held  back — the  woman, 
who  was  only  the  servant,  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  him.  The  mother's 
humiliation  coald  not  be  put  into 
word  a 

"  Janetf"  she  said  severely,  master- 
ing her  voice,  **  set  out  the  sapper 
at  once,  whatever  is  in  the  houae. 
It  will  be  cold  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time put  the  chicken  to  the  fire  that 
you  got  for  to-morrow's  dinner :  the 
cold  beef  will  do  to  begin  with  :  and 
lose  not  a  moment.  Mr  Kobert," — 
.she  paused  a  moment  after  those 
words,  —  *'  Mr  Jiobert  has  arrived 
suddenly,  as  you  see,  and  ho  has 
bad  a  long  journey,  and  want«  his 
supper.  You  can  speak  to  him 
after.  Kow  let  us  get  ready  his 
food." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  before 
her  maid.      She  would  not  seem 
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luctantly  forward,  lUl  he  stood  'be- 
fore her.  It  seemed  to  Mrs  OgUvy 
that  she  was  paralyeoil.  She  cuuld 
not  move  nor  apeak.  This  strange 
figure  caitie  into  the  peaceful  circle 
of  the  little  bouse  closing  up  for 
the  night,  80purate<l  from  all  the 
world— in  silence,  like  ii  (^[linstj  hke  a 
secret  and  mysterious  Being  whose 
coming  meant  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  comings  and  goings 
of  the  common  day.  Uo  stood  all 
dark  like  a  ahadow  bafore  the  old 
lady  trembling  in  her  chair,  with 
her  white  cap  and  white  shawl 
making  a  atrange  light  in  the  dim 
picture,  ilow  long  this  moment 
of  silence  lasted  neither  knew.  It 
became  intolerable  to  both  at  the 
same  moment.  She  burst  forth, 
"  Who  are  you,  who  are  yon, 
man?"  in  a  voice  which  shook  and 
want  out  at  the  end  like  the  flame 
of  n  candle  in  the  air.  "Have  yon 
forgotten  me — altogether!"  he  said. 

"Altogether?"  she  echoed,  pain- 
fully raising  herself  from  her  chair. 
It  brought  her  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  to  the  brown  beard,  the  shad- 
owed features,  the  oyos  which 
looked  dimly  from  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  hat.  She  stodi  for  a 
moment  tottering,  trembling,  recog- 
nising nothing,  feeling  the  atmos- 
phore  of  him  sicken  and  repel  her. 
An<l  then  there  camo  into  that 
wonderful  pause  a  more  wonderful 
and  awful  change  of  sentiment,  a 
rovolation  of  feeling.  "Mother!" 
he  said. 

And  with  a  low  cry  Mrs  Ogilvy 
fell  back  into  her  chair.  At  such 
moments  what  can  be  done  but  to 
appeal  to  heaven  1  "  Oh  my  Lord 
God !  "  she  cried. 

She  hod  looked  for  it  so  long, 
for  years  and  years  and  years,  an- 
ticipated every  particular  of  it ;  how 
she  would  recognise  him  afar  off, 
4nd  go  out  to  meet  him,  like  the 
&ther  of  tho  prodigal,  and  bring 
him  home,  and  till  the  house  with 


feasting  because  her  son  who  had 
been  lost  was  found :  how  he 
would  come  to  her  all  in  a  moment, 
and  fling  himself  down  by  her  side, 
with  his  head  in  her  lap,  as  had 
been  one  of  his  old  ways.  Oh,  and 
a  hundred  ways  besides,  like  him- 
self, like  horsfdf,  when  the  mother 
and  the  son  after  long  years  would 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
all  the  misery  and  the  trouble  would 
bo  forgotten  !  Hut  never  like  this. 
ITb  aaid  "  Mnthor,"  and  she  dropped 
away  from  him,  sank  into  the  seat 
hehiod  her,  putting  out  neitlier 
hands  nor  arms.  She  did  not  lose 
consciousness — -alas !  she  had  not 
that  resource,  jmiu  kept  her  faculties 
all  awake — but  she  lost  heart  more 
completely  than  ever  before.  A 
wave  of  terrible  sickness  came  ovor 
her,  a  sense  of  repulsion,  a  deairo  to 
hide  her  face,  that  the  shadows 
might  cover  her,  or  cover  him  who 
stood  there,  saying  no  more:  the 
man  who  was  her  son,  who  said  he 
was  her  son,  who  aaid  "  I^Iother  "  in 
a  tone  which,  amid  all  these  horrible 
contradictions,  yet  wont  to  her  heart 
like  a  knife.  Oh,  not  with  sweet- 
ness !  sharp,  sharp,  cutting  every 
doubt  away ! 

"Mother,"  ho  said  again,  "I 
would  have  sworn  you  would  not 
forget  me,  though  all  the  world 
forgot  me." 

"  No/'  she  said,  like  ono  in  a 
dream.       "  Can    a    mother   forget 

her "       Hor  voice  broke  again 

and  went  out  upon  the  air.  She 
lifted  her  trembling  hands  to  him. 
"  Oh  Rubbio,  Kobbie !  are  you  my 
Bubble  V  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
anguish,  with  the  sickncas  and  tho 
horror  in  her  heart. 

"Ay,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  bittcrnoss  in  his  voice ; 
"  but  take  me  in,  for  I'm  tired  to 
death." 

And  then  a  great  compunction 
awoke  within  hor :  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
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all  these  jeirs — aud  inateatl  of  ruo- 
ning  out  to  meet  him,  and  putting 
the  best  robe  on  him,  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  fihoeu  on  his  feet,  he  had 
to  remind  hor  that  ho  was  tired  to 
death  !  She  took  bim  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  in,  and  put  liini  in  the 
h'lf^  chair.  "  I  un  all  shaken,"  she 
aaid :  '*  both  will  and  sense,  they 
are  gone  from  me :  and  I  don't  know 
what  T  am  doing.  KobbiOf  if  ye  are 
Robbie " 

"  Doyoudonbtmestill.motherl" 
Tie  took  off  his  hat  and  flung  it  on 
the  floor.  Though  he  was  almost 
too  ronch  broken  down  for  resent- 
ment, there  was  indignation  in  his 
tone.  And  then  she  looked  at  him 
again,  and  even  in  the  dimnuBs  re- 
cognised  her  son.  Tliu  big  beartl 
hid  the  lower  part  of  his  fuce,  but 
these  were  Kobbie'a  eyee,  eyes  half 
tnmed  away,  sullen,  angry — as  she 
had  seen  him  look  before  he  went 
away,  when  he  was  reproved,  when 
he  had  done  wrong.  She  had  for- 
gotten that  ever  ha  had  looked  like 
that,  but  it  Hashed  back  to  her 
mind  in  a  moment  now.  She  had 
forgotten  that  he  bad  ever  been 
anything  but  kind  and  affectionate 
and  tnisting,  easily  led  away,  oh, 
■0  easily  led  away,  bnt  nothing 
worse  than  that.  Now  it  all  came 
back  upon  her,  the  shadows  that 
there  had  been  to  that  picture  even 
at  its  best. 

"  Robbie,"  she  aaid,  with  falter- 
ing lips,  "^  Robbie,  oh,  my  dear !  I 
know  you  now,"  and  shu  put  those 
trembling  lips  to  hia  forehead.  They 
were  cold — it  could  not  feel  Like  a 
kiss  of  love;  and  she  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  chielly  with 
emotion,  but  a  little  with  fear.  She 
could  not  help  it :  her  heart  yearned 
over  him,  and  yet  she  was  afraid 
of  this  sttangfl  mau  who  waa  her 
son. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  return  the 
e&lutatiou  in  any  way.  He  said 
drearily,  "  I  have  not  had  bite  nor 
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sup  for  twelve  bours,  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  bad  coffee  this  morning.   My    h 
money's  all  run  out."  H 

"  Oh,  my  laddie  ! "  she  cried,  and 
hurried  to  the  bell  but  did  not  ring 
it,  and  then  to  the  door.  Hut  be-  S 
fore  ehe  could  reach  the  door,  Janet  V 
came  in  with  the  lamp.  She  came 
unconscious  that  any  one  was  there, 
with  the  sudden  light  illuminating 
her  face,  and  making  all  the  rest  of 
the  room  doubly  dark  to  her.  She 
did  not  see  the  stranger  sitting  in 
the  comer,  and  gave  a  violent  start, 
almost  upsetting  the  lamp  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  table,  when  with  a 
half  laugh  he  suddenly  said,  "  And 
hero's  Janet!"  out  of  the  shade. 
Janet  turned  ronnd  likn  lightning, 
with  a  face  of  ashes.  "  Who's  that," 
she  cried,  "that  calls  mo  by  my 
namel" 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  said,  rising 
up,  "  if  she  knows  me  better  than 
my  mother."  Mrs  Ogilvy  stood  by 
with  a  pang  which  words  could  not 
describe,  as  Janet  flung  up  her  arms 
with  a  grt'at  cry.  It  was  true :  the 
woman  did  recognise  him  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  while  his 
mother  had  held  back — the  woman, 
who  was  only  the  servant,  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  him.  The  mother's 
humiliation  could  not  be  put  into 
word& 

"Janet,"  she  said  severely,  master- 
ing her  voice,  "  set  out  the  suppar 
at  once,  whatever  ia  in  the  houas. 
It  will  be  cold  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time put  the  chicken  to  the  hre  that 
you  got  for  to-morrow's  dinner :  the 
cold  beef  will  do  to  begin  with  :  and 
lose  not  a  moment.  Mr  Robert," — 
she  paused  a  moment  after  those 
words,  —  "  Mr  Robert  has  arrived 
suddenly,  as  you  see,  and  he  has 
bad  a  long  journey,  and  wants  hia 
supper.  You  can  speak  to  bim 
after.  Now  let  us  get  ready  his 
food." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  before 
ber  maid.      She  would  not  seem 


seem    M 
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Inctantlf  forward,  till  he  etood  be- 
fore her.  It  seemed  to  Mrs  Ogilvy 
that  she  woa  paralysed.  8he  could 
not  move  nor  speak.  This  strange 
figure  came  into  the  peaceful  cirde 
of  the  little  house  closing  up  for 
the  uigbi,  separated  from  all  the 
warld — inBL)enc:e,  like  agliost,  like  a 
secret  and  mysterious  Bfling  whose 
coming  meant  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  comings  and  goings 
of  the  common  day.  Ho  stood  all 
dark  like  a  shadow  hefore  the  old 
lady  trembling  in  hor  chair,  with 
her  white  cap  and  'white  shawl 
making  a  strange  light  in  the  dim 
picture.  How  long  this  moment 
of  silence  lasted  neither  knew.  It 
became  intolerable  to  both  at  the 
same  moment.  She  burst  forth, 
*'  Who  are  you,  who  are  you, 
mani"  in  a  voice  which  shook  and 
went  out  at  the  end  like  the  llamu 
of  a  caudle  in  the  air.  *'  Have  yon 
forgotten  me — altogether?"  he  said. 

"  Altogether  ? "  she  echoed,  pain- 
fully raising  herself  from  her  chair. 
It  brought  har  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  to  the  brown  beard,  the  shad- 
owctl  features,  the  aym  which 
looked  dimly  from  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  hat.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  tottoriug,  trembling,  recog- 
nising nothing,  feeling  the  atmos- 
phere of  him  sicken  and  repel  her. 
And  then  there  came  into  that 
wondcrfol  pause  a  mure  wonderful 
and  awful  change  of  sentiment,  a 
revolution  of  feeling.  "Mother!" 
he  said. 

And  with  a  low  cry  Mrs  Ogilvy 
fell  back  into  her  chair.  At  such 
moments  what  can  he  done  hut  to 
appeal  to  heaven  t  "  Oh  my  Lord 
God  !  "  she  cried. 

She  had  looked  for  it  so  long, 
for  years  and  years  and  years,  an- 
ticipat«il  every  particular  of  it :  bow 
she  would  recognise  him  afar  off, 
and  go  out  to  meet  him,  like  the 
father  of  the  prodigal,  and  bring 
him  home,  and  fill  the  house  with 


feasting  because  her  son  who  hud 
been  lost  was  found :  how  he 
would  come  to  her  all  in  a  moment, 
and  fling  himself  down  by  her  side, 
with  his  head  in  her  lap>  as  had 
been  one  nf  his  old  ways.  Oh,  and 
u  hundred  ways  besides,  like  him- 
self, like  herself,  when  the  mother 
and  the  son  after  long  years  would 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
all  the  misery  and  the  trouble  would 
be  forgotten  !  But  n<iv<»r  like  this. 
He  said  "  Mother,"  and  she  dropped 
away  from  him,  sank  into  the  Beat 
behind  her,  putting  out  neither 
hands  nor  arms.  She  did  not  lose 
consciousness — alas  ]  she  had  not 
that  resource,  pain  kept  her  facuUies 
oil  awnke — but  she  lost  heart  more 
completely  than  ever  before.  A 
wave  of  terrible  sicknwas  cinie  over 
her,  a  sense  of  repulsion,  a  desire  to 
hide  her  face,  that  the  shadows 
might  cover  her,  or  cover  him  who 
stoo<l  there,  saying  no  more :  the 
man  who  waa  her  son,  who  said  ho 
was  her  son,  who  said  "  Mother  "  in 
a  tone  which,  amid  all  these  horrible 
contradictions,  yet  went  to  her  heart 
like  a  knife.  Oh,  not  with  sweet- 
ness !  sharp,  sharp,  cutting  every 
doubt  away ! 

"  Mother,"  he  said  again,  "  I 
would  have  sworn  you  would  not 
forget  me,  though  aU  the  world 
forgot  me." 

'*  No,"  she  said,  liko  one  in  a 
dream.       "  Con    a    mother   forget 

her "       Her  voice  broke  again 

and  went  out  upon  the  air.  She 
lifted  her  trembling  hands  to  him. 
"  Oh  Robbie,  Robbie !  are  you  my 
Robbie  t"  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
angui'<h,  with  the  sickness  and  the 
horror  in  her  heart. 

"Ay,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  bitterness  in  his  voic« ; 
"  but  take  me  in,  for  I'm  tired  to 
death." 

And  then  a  great  compunction 
awoke  within  her :  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
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all  these  years — and  instead  of  nm- 
niDg  out  to  meet  him,  and  piittiog 
the  best  rolH3  on  bim,  a  ring  on  hie 
hand,  an<l  nhoes  on  his  feet,  he  bad 
to  remind  her  that  he  was  tired  to 
death  !  She  louk  him  by  the  hand 
and  UA  bim  in,  and  put  him  in  the 
big  chair.  "  I  um  all  shaken,"  she 
said:  "both  will  and  sense,  they 
are  gone  from  me :  and  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  doing.  Kobbie,  if  ye  aro 
Robbie. -" 

"  Bo  you  doubt  me  etill,  mother?" 
He  took  oir  his  hat  and  Hung  it  on 
the  lloor.  Though  be  was  olmoHt 
too  much  broken  down  for  resent- 
ment, there  was  indignation  in  his 
tone.  And  then  she  looked  at  him 
again,  and  even  iu  the  dimness  re- 
cognised hor  SOD.  The  big  beard 
hid  the  lower  piirt  of  hiij  fuco,  but 
these  were  Iti^bliie's  eyes,  eyea  half 
tumftd  away,  sullen,  anRty — as  she 
had  seen  bim  look  before  he  wont 
away,  when  he  was  reproTdd,  when 
bo  had  done  wrong.  She  had  for- 
gotten that  ever  he  had  looked  liko 
that,  but  it  flashed  back  to  her 
mind  in  a  moment  now.  She  had 
forgotten  that  be  had  ever  been 
anything  but  kind  and  affectionate 
and  trusting,  easily  led  away,  ob, 
ao  oasily  led  away,  hat  nothing 
worse  than  tliat.  Now  It  all  came 
back  upon  her,  tho  shadows  that 
there  had  been  to  that  picture  even 
at  its  best. 

"  Robbie,"  she  said,  with  falter- 
ing lips,  "  Kobbie,  oh,  my  dear  !  I 
know  you  now,"  and  she  put  those 
trembling  lips  to  bis  forebea^L  They 
iverd  cold — it  could  not  feel  like  a 
kisB  of  love;  and  she  was  trembling 
from  bead  to  foot,  chiefly  with 
emotion,  but  a  little  with  fear.  She 
could  not  help  it :  her  heart  yearned 
over  bim,  and  yet  she  was  afraid 
of  this  strange  man  who  was  her 

SOIL 

He  did  not  attempt  to  return  the 
•alntation  in  any  way.  He  said 
drearily,  *'  I  havo  not  had  bite  nor 
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sup  for  twelve  hours,  nothing  hut  a 
cup  of  bad  cotToo  this  moming.  My 
money's  all  ran  out." 

"  Oh,  my  laddie  ! "  she  cried,  and 
hurried  to  the  bell  but  did  not  ring 
it,  and  then  to  the  door.  But  he- 
fore  she  could  reach  the  door,  Janet 
came  in  with  the  lamp.  She  came 
unrnnficioiis  that  any  one  was  there, 
with  the  sudden  light  iUuminating 
her  face,  and  making  all  tho  rest  of 
tho  room  doubly  dark  to  her.  She 
did  sot  see  the  stranger  sitting  in 
the  corner,  and  gave  a  violent  stait, 
almost  upsetting  tho  lamp  as  she 
placed  it  on  tho  table,  when  with  a 
half  laugh  ho  suddenly  said,  "And 
here's  Janet  I "  out  of  tho  shade. 
Janet  turned  round  like  lightning, 
with  a  face  of  ashes.  "  AVho's  that," 
sho  cried,  "that  colls  me  by  my 
name  1 " 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  said,  rising 
up,  "if  she  knows  me  better  than 
my  mother."  Mrs  Ogiivy  stood  by 
with  a  pang  which  words  could  not 
describe,  as  Janet  flung  up  her  arms 
with  a  great  cry.  It  was  true  :  the  M 
woman  did  recognise  bim  without  | 
a  moment's  hesitation,  while  his 
mother  had  held  back — the  woman, 
who  was  only  tho  servant,  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  him.  The  mother's 
humiliation  could  not  be  put  into 
words. 

"Janet,"  she  said  severely,  master- 
ing her  voice,  "set  out  tho  supper 
at  once,  whatever  is  in  the  house. 
It  will  be  cold  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time put  the  chicken  to  the  fire  that 
you  got  for  to-morrow's  dinner :  the 
cold  beof  will  do  to  begin  with  :  and 
lose  not  a  moment.  Mr  Kobert," — 
she  paused  a  moment  after  those 
words,  —  "  Mr  Koberl  has  arrived 
suddenly,  as  you  see,  and  he  has 
had  a  long  journey,  and  wants  bis 
supper.  Ton  can  speak  to  him 
after.  Now  let  us  get  ready  bis 
food." 

She  went  out  of  the  room 
her  mud.      She  would  not 
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lactftntly  foTward,  till  he  stood  be- 
fore her.  It  aeomed  to  Mrs  Ogilvy 
that  she  wafl  paralysed.  She  could 
not  move  nor  speak.  This  straage 
figure  caine  into  the  peaceful  circle 
of  the  Utile  house  closing  up  for 
the  night,  separated  from  all  the 
world — in  sileDce,  like  a  ghost,  like  a 
secret  aad  mysterious  Being  whose 
coining  meant  something  very  dif- 
fereat  from  the  comings  aud  goings 
of  the  common  day.  Jie  stood  all 
dark  like  a  shadow  hefore  the  old 
lady  trembling  in  her  chair,  with 
her  white  cap  and  white  shawl 
making  a  strangn  light  in  the  dim 
picture,  flow  long  this  moment 
of  silence  lasted  neither  know.  It 
becamo  intolemble  to  both  at  the 
same  momont.  She  hurst  forth, 
"  Who  are  you,  who  are  you, 
monV  in  u  voice  which  shook  and 
went  out  at  the  end  like  the  flame 
of  a  candle  in  the  air.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  mo— -altogether?"  he  said. 

"  AJtogelherr*  she  echoed,  pain- 
fully raising  herself  from  her  chair. 
It  brought  her  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  to  the  brown  beard,  the  shad- 
owed features,  the  eyes  which 
looked  dimly  from  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  hat.  She  8too<l  for  a 
moment  tottering,  trembling,  recog- 
nising nothing,  feeling  the  atmoa- 
phero  of  liim  sicken  and  repel  her. 
And  then  there  came  into  that 
wonderful  pause  a  more  wonderful 
and  awful  change  of  sentiment,  & 
revolution  of  feeling.  "Mother!" 
he  said. 

And  with  a  low  cry  Mrs  Ogilvy 
fell  back  into  her  cheir.  At  such 
moments  what  can  be  done  but  to 
oppoal  to  heaven  t  '*  Oh  my  Lord 
God  !  "  she  cried. 

She  had  looked  for  it  so  long, 
for  yean  and  years  and  years,  an- 
ticipaieilevery  particular  of  it :  how 
she  would  recognise  him  afar  off, 
and  go  OQt  to  meet  him,  like  the 
father  of  the  prodi^l,  aud  bring 
him  home,  and  till  the  house  with 


feasting  because  her  son  who  hod 
been  lost  was  found :  how  he 
would  come  to  her  all  in  a  moment, 
and  fling  himself  down  by  her  side, 
with  bis  head  in  her  lap,  as  had 
been  one  of  his  old  ways.  Ob,  and 
a  hundred  ways  beaide^  like  him- 
self, like  herself,  when  the  mother 
and  the  son  after  long  years  would 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
all  the  misery  aud  the  trouble  would 
be  forgotten  I  Hat  never  like  this. 
He  said  "  Mulliyr,"  and  she  di-opped 
away  from  him,  sank  into  the  seat 
behind  her,  putting  out  neither 
hand.t  nor  arms.  She  did  not  lose 
consciousness — alasl  she  bad  not 
that  resource,  pain  kept  her  faculties 
all  awake — but  she  lost  heart  more 
completely  than  ever  before.  A 
wave  of  terrible  sickness  came  over 
her,  a  sense  uf  repulsion,  a  dt^^ire  to 
hide  her  face,  that  the  shadows 
might  cover  her,  or  cover  Iiim  who 
stood  there,  saying  no  more :  the 
man  who  was  her  son,  who  said  he 
was  her  son,  who  said  "  Mother  "  in 
a  tone  which,  amid  all  these  horrible 
contradiotions,  yet  went  to  her  heart 
like  a  knife.  Oh,  not  with  sweet- 
ness !  sharp,  sharp,  cutting  every 
doubt  away  I 

'*  Mother,"  be  said  again,  "  I 
would  have  sworn  you  would  not 
foi^et  mc,  though  all  the  world 
forgot  me." 

"  Xo,"  she  said,  like  one  in  a 
dream.       "  Can    a    mother   forget 

her "       Her  voice  broke  again 

and  went  out  npon  the  air.  She 
lifted  her  trembling  handa  to  him. 
"Oh  Kobbio,  Robbie!  are  you  my 
Kobbief"  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
anguifih,  with  the  sickness  and  the 
horror  in  her  heart. 

"Ay,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  bitterness  in  his  voice ; 
"  but  take  me  in,  lor  I'm  tired  to 
death." 

And  then  a  groat  compunction 
awoke  within  her :  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
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all  these  years — imd  instead  of  nm- 
oiiig  out  to  meet  him,  and  putttDg 
the  best  robo  on  him,  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  §hoes  on  hia  feet,  he  hail 
to  rutiiind  her  that  he  woa  tired  to 
death  !  She  took  him  by  tlie  hand 
a&d  led  him  in,  and  put  him  in  the 
hig  chair.  "  I  am  all  shaken,"  she 
said :  "  both  will  and  sense,  they 
arc  gone  from  me :  and  I  don't  know 
what  1  am  doing.  Robbie^  if  ye  aie 
Robbie " 

"  Do  yon  donht  me  aiill,  mother?" 
Ho  took  off  his  bat  and  flung  it  on 
the  floor.  Though  he  was  almost 
too  much  broken  down  for  resent- 
ment, there  was  indignation  in  bis 
tone.  And  then  sbe  looked  at  him 
again,  and  even  iu  the  dimne«8  re- 
cogniaed  lior  son.  The  big  beard 
Jiiii  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  hut 
these  were  Robbie's  eyes,  eyes  half 
turned  away,  sullen,  angry — as  she 
had  seen  him  look  before  he  went 
away,  when  he  was  reproved,  when 
he  had  done  wrong.  She  had  for- 
gotten that  ever  he  had  looked  like 
tbat,  hut  it  flashed  hack  to  her 
mind  in  a  moment  now.  Sbe  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  ever  been 
anything  but  kind  and  aOectionate 
and  trusting,  easily  led  away,  oh, 
so  easily  led  away,  but  nothing 
worse  than  that.  Now  it  all  came 
hack  upon  her,  the  shadows  that 
there  had  been  to  that  picture  even 
at  its  best. 

"  Robbie,"  she  said,  with  falter- 
ing lipe,  "  Robbie,  oh,  my  dear !  I 
know  you  now,"  and  she  put  those 
trembling  lips  to  his  furehead.  Tbey 
were  cold — it  could  not  feel  like  a 
kiaa  of  love;  and  she  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  chiefly  with 
emotion,  bat  a  little  with  fear.  Sho 
could  not  help  it :  her  heart  yearned 
over  him,  and  yet  she  was  afraid 
of  this  etrange  man  who  was  her 
Mm. 

Ho  did  not  attempt  to  return  the 
salutation  in  any  way.  He  said 
drearily,  "  I  have  not  had  bite  nor 
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snp  for  twelve  hours,  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  had  coffee  this  morning.   My    h 
money's  all  ran  out."  H 

*'  Oh,  my  laddie  ! "  she  cried,  and  " 
hurried  to  the  bell  but  did  not  ring 
it,  and  then  to  the  door.  But  be- 
fore sho  could  roach  the  door,  Janet 
came  in  with  the  lamp.  She  camo 
unconscious  thnt  any  one  was  there, 
with  the  sudden  light  illuminating 
her  face,  and  making  all  the  rest  of 
the  room  doubly  dark  to  her.  She 
did  not  see  the  stranger  sitting  in 
the  comer,  and  gave  a  violent  stait, 
almost  upsetting  the  lamp  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  table,  when  with  a 
half  laugh  he  suddenly  said,  "  And 
here's  Janet  ! "  out  of  the  shade. 
Janet  turned  round  like  lifjhtning, 
with  a  face  of  ashes.  *'  Who's  that," 
she  cried,  '*that  calls  me  hy  my 
namet" 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  said,  rising 
up,  "if  sho  knows  me  better  than 
my  mother. "  Mrs  Ogilvy  stood  by 
with  a  pang  which  words  could  not 
describe,  as  Janet  flung  up  her  arms 
with  a  great  cry.  It  was  true  :  the 
woiuatt  did  recognise  him  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  while  his 
motlier  bad  held  back — the  woman, 
who  was  only  the  servant,  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  him.  The  mother's 
humiliation  could  not  be  put  into 
words. 

"Janet,"  she  said  severely,  master- 
ing her  voice,  "set  out  the  supper 
at  once,  whatever  is  in  the  house. 
It  will  be  cold  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time put  the  chiclten  to  the  fire  that 
you  got  fur  to-morrow's  dinner :  the 
cold  beef  will  do  to  begin  with  :  and 
lose  not  a  moment  Mr  Robert," — 
she  paused  a  moment  after  thoee 
words,  —  "  Mr  liobert  has  arrived  ■ 
suddenly,  as  you  see,  and  ho  has  ■ 
had  a  long  journey,  and  wants  his 
supper.  You  can  speak  to  him 
after.  Now  let  us  get  ready  hia 
food."  ■ 

Sbe  went  out  of  the  room  beforo    I 
her  maid.      She  would  sot  aeem 
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laotanlly  forward,  liU  he  stood  be- 
fore her.  II  Bcemed  to  Mra  Ogilvy 
that  aho  was  paralyeed.  She  could 
lint  m>>ve  nor  speak.  This  strange 
figuro  cfinio  into  tho  fxuicnful  circle 
of  tho  little  house  cloaing  tip  for 
tho  night,  Boparatod  from  all  tho 
world — in  silence,  like  a  ghost,  like  a 
secret  and  myaterious  Boitig  whose 
coming  meant  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  comingH  and  goings 
of  the  common  day.  He  stood  all 
dark  like  a  shadow  before  the  old 
lady  trembling  in  her  chair,  with 
her  white  cap  and  white  ehawl 
making  a  strange  light  in  the  dim 
picture.  How  long  this  moment 
of  silence  lasted  neither  knew.  It 
becamo  intolemble  to  both  at  the 
same  moment  She  burst  forth, 
*'  Who  are  you,  who  are  yoii, 
man  1 "  in  a  voice  which  shook  and 
went  out  at  the  end  like  the  tiatno 
of  a  candle  In  the  air.  ''  Have  you 
forgotten  rao — altogether  1"  ho  said. 

"  Altogether  ?'*  she  echoed,  pain- 
fully raising  herself  from  her  chair. 
It  brought  her  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  to  the  brown  beard,  tho  shad- 
owed foaturea,  the  eyes  which 
looked  dimly  from  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  hat.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  tottering,  trembling,  recog- 
nising nothing,  feeling  the  atmos- 
phere of  him  sicken  and  repel  her. 
And  then  there  came  into  that 
wondurful  pause  a  more  wonderful 
and  awful  change  cf  sentiment,  a 
re?oItition  of  feeling.  "Mother!" 
he  said. 

And  with  a  low  cry  Mrs  Ogilvy 
fell  back  into  her  chair.  At  such 
moments  what  can  be  done  but  to 
appeal  to  heaven  1  "  Oh  my  Lord 
God  !  "  she  cri«d. 

She  h.-id  looked  for  it  so  long, 
for  years  and  years  and  years,  an- 
ticipatetltvery  particular  of  it :  how 
she  would  recognise  him  afar  ofi^ 
and  go  out  to  meet  him,  like  the 
father  of  the  prodigal,  and  bring 
him  home,  and  tilt  the  house  with 


feasting  because  her  son  who  had 
boon  lof^t  was  found :  how  ho 
would  come  to  her  all  in  a  moment, 
and  tling  himself  down  hy  her  side, 
with  his  head  in  her  lap,  as  had 
been  one  of  his  old  ways.  Oh,  and 
a  hundred  ways  boaidca,  like  him- 
self, like  herself,  when  the  mother 
and  the  sou  after  long  years  would 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
all  the  misery  and  tho  trouble  would 
be  forgotten  I  But  never  like  this, 
He  aaid  "  Mother,"  and  she  dropped 
away  from  him,  sank  into  the  seat 
behind  her,  putting  out  neither 
haudii  nor  arms.  !^he  did  not  lose 
consciousness — alas !  ehe  had  not 
that  resource,  pain  kept  her  faculties 
all  awake — but  she  lost  heart  more 
completely  than  ever  before,  A 
wave  of  terrible  sickness  came  over 
her,  a  sense  of  rep\Usion,  a  desire  to 
hide  her  face,  that  the  shadows 
might  cover  her,  or  cover  him  who 
stood  there,  saying  no  more :  the 
man  who  was  her  son,  who  i^aid  he 
was  her  son,  who  aaid  "  Mother  "  iu 
a  tone  which,  amid  all  these  horrible 
contradictions,  yet  wont  to  her  heart 
like  a  knife.  (Jh,  not  with  sweet- 
ness !  sharp,  sharp,  cutting  every 
doubt  away ! 

"Mother,"  he  aaid  again,  "I 
would  have  sworn  you  would  not 
forget  me,  thoagh  all  the  world 
forgot  me." 

"No,"  she  said,  like  one  in  a 
drtHim.       "  Can    a    mother  forget 

her "       Her  voice  broke  again 

and  went  out  upon  the  air.  She 
lifted  her  trembling  hands  to  him. 
"  Oh  Robbie,  Robbie  !  are  you  my 
Robbie  t"  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
angnifih,  with  the  sickness  and  the 
horror  in  her  heart. 

"Ay,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  bitterness  iu  his  voice ; 
"  but  take  me  in,  for  Tm  tired  to 
death." 

And  then  a  great  compunction 
awoke  within  her  :  her  son,  for 
whom  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
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all  tlieflo  years — and  instead  of  mo- 
ning  out  to  meet  him,  and  putting 
the  best  robo  on  hira,  a  ring  on  his 
bond,  and  ehoes  un  his  fe«t,  he  had 
to  remind  het  that  ho  was  tired  to 
death  !  She  took  him  by  the  band 
and  I&d  him  in,  and  put  him  in  the 
big  chair.  "  I  am  all  shaken,"  she 
■aid :  '*  both  will  and  sense,  they 
are  gone  from  me :  and  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  doing.  Bobbie,  if  ye  are 
Robbie " 

"  Bo  yon  donbt  mo  atill,  mothert" 
He  took  oft  his  hat  and  6ung  it  on 
the  tloor.  Though  he  was  almost 
too  much  broken  down  for  resent- 
ment, there  was  indif^nation  in  hia 
tone.  And  then  fiho  looked  at  him 
again,  and  oven  in  the  dimne^  re- 
cognised her  eoo.  Tlio  big  beard 
hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  but 
these  were  Kobbie's  eyes,  eyes  half 
turned  away,  sullen,  angry — aa  she 
had  seen  him  look  before  he  went 
away,  when  be  was  reproTed^  when 
he  had  done  wrong.  She  had  for- 
gotten that  ever  he  hud  looked  like 
that,  but  it  flaahod  back  to  her 
mind  in  a  moment  now.  She  had 
forgotten  that  be  had  ever  been 
anything  but  kind  and  affectionate 
and  trusting,  easily  led  away,  oh, 
ao  easily  led  away,  but  nothing 
worse  than  that.  Now  it  all  came 
back  npon  her,  the  shadows  that 
there  had  been  to  that  picture  even 
at  its  beat 

"  Robbie,"  she  said,  with  falter- 
ing lipe,  "  fiobbie,  oh,  my  dear !  I 
know  you  now,"  and  sho  put  those 
trembling  lips  to  his  forebeacL  They 
were  cold — it  could  not  feel  like  a 
kiflfi  of  love;  and  she  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  chiefly  with 
emotion,  but  a  little  with  fear.  She 
could  not  help  it :  her  heart  yearned 
over  him,  and  yet  she  was  afraid 
of  thia  atiange  man  who  was  her 
son. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  return  the 
salutatiuu  in  any  way.  He  said 
drearily,  "  I  have  not  had  bite  nor 


sup  for  twelve  hours,  nothing  bnt  a 
cup  of  bad  coffeo  this  morning.  My 
money's  all  run  out." 

"  Oh,  my  laddie  ! "  she  cried,  and 
hurried  to  the  bell  but  did  not  ring 
it,  and  tben  to  tho  dour.  But  be- 
fore she  could  reach  the  door,  Junet 
came  in  with  tho  lamp.  She  came 
unconscious  that  any  one  was  there, 
with  the  sudden  li^ht  iljuniiuatii^ 
her  face,  and  making  all  the  rest  of 
the  room  doubly  dark  to  her.  She 
did  not  see  the  stranger  sitting  in 
the  comer,  and  gave  a  violent  statt, 
almost  upsetting  the  lamp  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  table,  when  with  a 
half  laugh  he  suddenly  said,  "  And 
here's  Janet!"  out  of  the  shade. 
Janet  turned  round  like  lightning, 
with  a  face  of  ashes.  "  Who's  that," 
she  cried,  "that  calls  me  by  my 
name- 1 " 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  said,  rising 
np,  "  if  she  knowa  me  better  than 
my  mother."  Mrs  Ojplvy  stood  by 
with  a  paug  which  wutds  could  not 
describe,  as  Janet  flung  up  her  arms 
with  a  great  cry.  It  was  true  :  the 
woman  did  recognise  him  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  while  his 
mother  had  held  back — the  woman, 
who  was  only  the  servant,  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  him,  Tho  mother's 
humiliation  could  not  be  put  into 
worda. 

"Janet,"  she  said  severely,  master- 
ing her  voice,  "  set  out  the  supper 
at  once,  whatever  is  in  the  house. 
It  will  be  cold  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time put  tho  chicken  to  tho  fire  that 
you  got  for  to-morrow's  dinner :  the 
cold  beef  will  do  to  begin  with  :  and 
lose  not  a  moment.  Mr  Robert," — 
hIic  paused  a  moment  after  those 
words,  —  "  Mr  Jfobert  has  arrived 
suddenly,  aa  you  see,  and  ho  has 
had  a  long  journey,  and  wants  his 
supper.  You  can  speak  to  him 
after.  Now  let  ua  get  ready  hia 
food." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  before 
her  maid.      She  would  not  seem 
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to  her.  She  brought  out  the  old- 
CEubioned  silver  ome  eagerly  bom 
the  aideboard,  and  sought  among 
the  shelves  where  the  crystal  was  for 
the  proper  eiscd  glass.  But  lie 
poured  it  out  into  the  tunibler,  to  her 
horror, daahiug the  fiery li<iuidabout 
and  filling  it  up  with  water.  '*I 
suppose/'  he  said  again,  looking 
round  him  with  a  sort  of  angry 
contempt,  "  there's  no  soda-water 
here!" 

"  We  can  get  everything  on  Mon- 
day, whatever  you  iiko,  my  —  my 
dear/'  she  said,  in  her  &ltarittg 
▼oicflu 

Afterwards  she  was  glad  to  leave 
him,  to  go  up-stairs  and  help  Janet, 
whose  steps  she  heard  overhead  in 
the  room  so  long  unused — his  rooni, 
where  she  hod  always  arranged 
everything  herself,  and  spent  many 
an  hour  thinking  of  her  boy,  among 
all  the  old  treasures  of  bis  child- 
hood and  youth.  It  was  a  room 
next  to  her  own — a  little  larger — 
"for  a  lad  has  need  of  room,  with 
hia  big  steps  and  his  long  le^"  she 
bad  many  a  time  said.  She  found 
Janet  hesitating  between  two  sets 
of  sheets  brought  out  from  Mrs 
Ogilvy's  abundant  store  of  napery, 
one  fine,  and  one  not  so  fine.  "It's  a 
grand  day  hia  coming  bame,"  Janet 
said.  "  Ye'll  mind,  mem,  a  ring  on 
his  finger  and  shoes  on  his  feet : 
it's  true  that  sboon  are  first  neces- 
saries, but  no  the  ring  on  his  finger." 

*'Take  these  things  away,"  said 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  with  an  indignation 
that  was  more  or  less  a  relief  to 
her,  pushing  away  the  linen,  which 
slid   in    its    shining   wbitonesa    to 

^ooT,    as    if    to    display    ita 

excellence    though    thus 

She  wont  to  the   prcsa 

out  the  best  she  had, 

spinning  in  the  days 

began  to  think  of 

"plenishing"   for 

40on   as  she  was 

;  it  back  in  her 
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arms  and  placed  it  ou  the  bed.  "  He 
slioll  have  nothing  but  the  bust," 
she  said,  spreading  forth  the  snowy 
linen  with  her  own  hands.  Oh  I 
how  often  she  bad  thought  of  doing 
that,  going  over  it,  spreading  the 
bed  for  Robbie,  with  her  heart 
dancing  in  her  bosom  I  It  did  not 
dance  now,  but  lay  as  if  dead,  but 
for  the  pain  of  its  deadly  wounds. 

*'And,  Janet,"  she  said,  "  bow  it 
is  to  bo  done  I  know  not,  bat 
Andrew  must  hurry  to  the  town  to 
got  provisions  for  to-morrow.  It 
will  be  too  late  tonight,  and  who 
will  open  to  him,  or  who  will  sell 
to  him  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell :  but  we  must 
just  trust " 

"Mom."  said  Janet,  "I  have 
sent  him  already  up  £sk  to  Johnny 
Small's  to  get  sume  trout  that  he 
catcfaed  this  afternoon,  but  could- 
na  dispose  o'  them  so  late.  And 
likewise  to  Mrs  Loanbead  at  the 
Kuuwe  farm,  to  get  a  couple  of 
chickens  and  as  many  eggs  as  be 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  YouMl  not 
be  surprised  if  ye  hear  the  poor 
things  cackling,  We'll  just  thraw 
thoir  necks  the  mom.  I  maun  say 
again,  as  I  have  aye  said,  that  for 
a  house  like  this  to  have  nae  ro- 
Bourcea  of  its  ain,  no  a  chicken  for 
a  sudden  occasion  without  flying  to 
the  neebors,  is  just  a  very  puir 
kind  of  thing." 

"And  what  would  become  of  my 
flowers,  with  your  hens  and  their 
families  about?" 

"  Flooera  I "  said  Janet,  con- 
temptuously :  and  her  mistress 
had  not  spirit  to  continue  the 
diacuuion. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  tlmt  all's 
ready,  I  must  go  down  and  see  after 
my  son," 

"Eh,  mem,  but  you're  a  proud 

woman  this  niglit  to  say  tbae  words 

again  !  and  him  grown  uc  a  grand 

buirdly  man  I " 

The  poor  lady  smiled — she  eoold 
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jealous,  or  to  grudge  Janet's  ready 
and  joyful  groeting.  She  went  Into 
the  little  dining  -  room,  and  began 
to  arrange  the  table  with  her  own 
hands.  "  Go  you  quick  and  put  the 
chicken  to  the  fire,"  aha  gaid.  Was 
she  glad  to  escape  from  his  presence, 
from  Rohhin,  hor  long  nbfiont  «on, 
her  only  child  1  All  the  time  she 
went  quickly  about,  putting  out  the 
shining  silvor,  froahly  btimiahed,  as 
it  waa  Saturday;  the  fresh  linen,  put 
ready  for  S  unday ;  the  "best  plates, 
part  of  the  dinner-service  that  was 
kept  in  the  dining -loom.  "This 
will  do  for  the  cold  things,"  she 
said ;  "  and  oh,  make  haste,  make 
haste  with  the  rest ! "  Then  she 
took  out  tha  two  decanters  of  wine, 
tbe  port  and  the  sherry,  which  no- 
body drank,  but  which  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  keep 
ready.  The  bread  was  new,  just 
come  in  from  the  baker's,  every- 
thing fresh,  the  provisions  of  the 
Saturday  market,  and  of  that  in- 
stinct which  prepares  the  beat  of 
everything  for  Sunday  —  the  Sab- 
bath— the  Lord's  Day.  It  was  not 
the  fatte<l  calf,  but  at  least  it  was 
the  best  fare  that  over  came  into 
the  house,  the  Sunday  fore. 

Then  she  went  back  to  him  in 
the  other  room  :  he  had  not  followed 
her,  but  &at  just  as  she  had  left 
bim,  his  head  uu  his  breast,  lie 
roused  up  and  gave  a  startled  look 
round  as  she  came  in,  as  if  there 
might  be  some  horrible  danger  in 
tliat  peaceful  place.  "  Yonr  supper 
is  ready,"  she  said,  her  voice  still 
tremulous.  "  Come  to  your  supper. 
It  is  nothing  but  cold  meat  tu  be- 
gin with,  but  the  chicken  will  soon 
be  ready,  Robbie :  there's  nothing 
here  to  fear " 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  rising  slowly  : 
*'  but  if  you  had  been  like  me,  in 
places  where  there  was  everything 
to  fear,  it  would  be  long  before  you 
got  out  of  the  way  of  it.  How  can 
I  tell  that  there  might  not  be  some- 


body watching  outside  that  window, 
whicli  you  keep  without  shutter  or 
curLaiu,  in  this  lonely  little  houae, 
where  any  man  might  break  in  1 " 

Ho  gave  another  suspicious  glance 
at  the  window  sa  he  followed  her 
out  of  the  room.  "Tell  Janet  to 
put  up  the  shutters,"  he  said. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  nocupied 
himself  with  his  meal,  eating 
ravcnonsly,  like  a  man  who  had  not 
seen  food  for  days.  When  the 
chicken  came  ho  tore  it  asunder 
(tearing  the  poor  old  lady's  heart 
a  little,  in  addition  to  all  deeper 
wounds,  by  the  irreverent  rending 
of  thu  food,  on  which,  she  had  also 
remarked,  he  usked  no  bltsaing), 
and  ate  the  half  of  it  without 
stopping.  His  mother  sat  by  and 
looked  on-  Many  a  time  had  she 
sat  by  rejoicing,  and  seen  Robbie, 
as  she  had  foudly  said,  "devour" 
his  supper,  with  happy  laugh  and 
jest,  and  questions  and  answers,  the 
boy  fnwh  from  his  amusemonts,  or 
perhaps,  though  more  rai-oly,  his 
work — with  so  mach  to  tell  her,  so 
much  to  say, — she  beaming  upon 
him,  proud  to  see  bow  heartily  he 
ate,  rejoicing  in  his  young  vigour 
and  strength.  Now  he  ate  in 
silence,  like  a  wild  anima],  as  if  it 
might  be  his  last  meal ;  whili^  she 
sat  by,  the  shadow  of  her  head 
upon  tho  wall  behind  her  showing 
the  tremor  which  she  hoped  she  had 
overcome,  trying  to  say  something 
now  and  tlicn,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  He  had  looked  np  after  his 
first  onslaught  upon  tlie  food,  and 
glanced  round  the  table.  "  llavo 
you  no  beerV  he  said.  Mrs 
^^gi^^T  jumped  up  nervously. 
"  Thore  is  the  table-beer  we  have 
for  Andr«w,"  she  said.  **  You  will 
have  whisky,  at  least.  I  must 
havo  eoraething  to  drink  with  my 
dinner,"  he  answered,  morosely.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  knew  many  uses  for  wbbky, 
but  to  drink  it,  not  after,  but  with 
dinner,  was  not  one  that  occurred 
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to  lier.  She  liroaght  out  the  old- 
faflhioned  ailver  case  eagerly  from 
tho  udoboard,  and  sought  among 
the  shelves  whore  the  crystal  was  for 
the  proper  aizcd  glass.  Bat  he 
poarod  it  out  into  the  tumbler,  to  her 
liorrur,  dashing  the  fiery  liquid  about 
and  tiiling  it  up  with  water.  "I 
Buppoce,"  be  said  again,  looking 
round  him  with  a  sort  of  angry 
uoutenipt,  *'  there'B  do  soda-water 
here ) " 

"  We  can  get  eTerythingon  Mon- 
day, whatever  you  like,  my  ~  my 
dear/'  she  said,  in  her  ialtating 
Toioe. 

Afterwards  she  was  glad  to  leave 
him,  to  go  up-stairs  and  help  Janet, 
whoee  steps  she  beard  overhead  in 
the  room  so  long  unused — his  room, 
where  she  had  always  arranged 
ever}-thiiig  bereelf,  and  epent  many 
an  hour  thinking  of  her  boy,  among 
all  the  old  tTBasuros  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth.  It  was  a  room 
next  to  her  own — a  little  laiger — 
"for  a  lad  has  need  of  room,  with 
his  big  atepe  and  his  long  legA,"  she 
had  many  a  time  said.  She  found 
Janet  hesitating  between  two  sets 
of  sheets  brought  oat  from  Mrs 
OgiWy'a  abundant  store  of  napery, 
onetiue,  and  one  not  so  fine.  *'  Il'sn 
grand  day  his  coming  bame,"  Janet 
said.  **  Ye'U  mind,  mem,  a  ring  on 
im  finger  and  shoes  on  his  feet : 
it's  true  that  shoon  are  ilrst  necea- 
8Brie«,  but  no  the  ring  on  his  finger." 

"  Take  theae  things  away,"  said 
MxB  Ugilvy,  with  an  ind^atton 
that  was  more  or  loss  a  relief  to 
her,  pushing  away  the  linen,  whieh 
alid  in  its  shining  whiteness  to 
the  floor,  as  if  to  display  its 
intrinsic  excellence  though  thus 
despised.  She  went  to  the  press 
and  brought  out  the  best  she  had, 
her  mother's  spinning  in  the  days 
when  mothers  begun  to  think  of 
their  daughter's  "pleniohing"  for 
her  wedding  as  soon  as  she  was 
bom.      She  brought  it  back  in  her 
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arms  and  placed  it  on  the  bed.  "  He 
shall  have  nothing  bat  the  b&st," 
she  said,  spreading  forth  the  anowy 
linen  with  her  own  hands.  Oh  I 
how  often  she  had  thought  of  doing 
that,  going  over  it,  spreading  the 
bed  for  Robbie,  with  her  heart 
dancing  in  her  bosom  I  It  did  not 
dance  now,  but  lay  as  if  dead,  but 
for  the  pain  of  its  deadly  wounds. 

"And,  Janet,"  she  said,  *'  how  it 
is  to  be  done  I  know  not,  but 
Andrew  must  hurr>'  to  the  town  to 
get  provisions  for  to-morrow.  It 
will  be  too  late  to-night,  and  who 
will  open  to  him,  or  who  will  kcU 
to  him  on  the  Salibath  morning,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell ;  but  we  must 
just  trust " 

"Mem."  said  Janet,  "I  have 
sent  him  alreajly  up  Kak  to  Johnny 
Small's  to  get  some  trout  that  ho 
catched  this  afternoon,  but  could- 
na  dispose  o'  them  so  late.  And 
likewise  to  Mrs  Loanhead  at  the 
Knowe  farm,  to  get  a  couple  of 
cbickent)  and  as  many  eggs  as  bo 
coiUd  lay  his  hnndfi  on.  You'll  not 
be  surprised  if  ye  boar  the  poor 
things  cackling.  Well  just  thraw 
their  necks  the  morn.  I  maun  say 
again,  as  I  have  aye  said,  that  for 
a  house  like  thu  to  have  nae  re- 
sources of  its  ain,  no  a  chicken  for 
a  sudden  occasion  without  flying  to 
the  neebors,  is  just  a  very  puir 
kind  of  thing." 

"And  what  would  become  of  my 
fiowen,  with  your  hens  and  their 
families  about  V 

•*  Hooera  ! "  said  Jonct^  con- 
temptuously :  and  her  mietrese 
had  not  spirit  to  continne  the 
discussion. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "that  all's 
ready,  I  must  go  down  and  see  after 
my  son." 

■  "Eh,  mem,  but  you're  a  proud 
woman  this  night  to  say  thae  words 
again  I  and  him  grown  sic  a  grand 
buirdly  man  1" 

The  poor  lady  smiled — she  could 
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jealous,  or  to  grudge  Janet's  ready 
tnd  joyful  greeting.  She  went  into 
the  little  dining-room,  and  begftn 
to  arrange  the  table  with  her  own 
hands.  **  Go  yon  quick  and  put  the 
chicken  to  the  firo,"  she  said.  Was 
she  glad  to  escape  from  bis  prescnco, 
from  Kohhio,  her  long  absent  son, 
her  only  child  1  All  the  time  »he 
went  quickly  about,  putting  out  the 
shining  silver,  freahly  buniiahed,  as 
it  was  Saturdays  the  fresh  linen,  put 
ready  for  Snnday ;  the  best  plates, 
part  of  the  dinner-service  that  was 
kept  in  the  dining-room.  "This 
will  do  for  the  cold  things,"  she 
said ;  '*  and  oh,  make  haste,  make 
hute  with  the  rest!"  Then  she 
took  out  the  two  decanters  of  wine, 
the  port  and  the  sherry,  which  no- 
body drank,  but  which  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  keep 
t«ady.  The  bread  was  new,  just 
come  in  from  the  baker's,  every- 
thing fresh,  the  provisions  of  the 
Saturday  market,  and  of  thut  in- 
stinct which  preparer  the  best  of 
everything  for  Sunday  —  the  Sab- 
Itath — the  Lord's  Bay.  It  was  not 
the  fatted  calf,  hut  at  least  it  was 
the  best  fare  that  ever  came  into 
the  house,  the  Sunday  fare. 

Thon  she  went  back  to  him  in 
the  other  room  :  he  had  not  followed 
her,  but  sat  just  as  she  bad  left 
him,  his  head  on  his  breast.  He 
roused  up  and  gave  a  startled  look 
round  as  ahe  came  in,  aa  if  there 
might  be  some  horrible  danger  in 
that  peaceful  place.  "  Your  supper 
is  ready,"  she  said,  her  voice  still 
tremulous.  "  Come  to  your  supper. 
It  is  nothing  hut  cold  meat  to  be- 
gin with,  but  the  chicken  will  soon 
Im)  ready,  Robbie :  there's  nothing 
here  to  fear " 

**  I  know,"  he  said,  rising  slowly  : 
*'  but  if  you  had  been  like  me,  in 
places  where  there  was  everything 
to  fear,  it  would  be  long  before  you 
got  out  of  the  way  of  it.  How  can 
I  tell  that  there  might  not  be  some- 


body watching  outside  that  window, 
which  you  keep  without  shutter  or 
curtain,  in  this  lonely  little  house, 
where  any  man  might  break  in  V 

Ho  gave  another  suspicious  glance 
at  the  window  as  ho  followed  her 
out  of  the  room.  "Tell  Janet  to 
put  up  the  shutters,"  he  said. 

Then  ho  sat  down  and  occupied 
himself  with  his  meal,  eating 
ravenously,  like  a  man  who  had  not 
seen  food  for  days.  When  the 
chicken  came  he  tore  it  asunder 
(tearing  the  poor  old  lady's  heart 
a  little,  in  addition  to  all  deeper 
wounds,  by  the  irreverent  rending 
of  the  food,  on  which,  she  had  also 
remarked,  he  asked  no  blessing), 
and  ate  the  half  of  it  without 
stopping.  His  mother  sat  by  and 
looked  on.  Many  a  time  had  ahe 
sat  by  rejoicing,  and  seen  Robbie, 
as  she  had  fondly  said,  "devour" 
liis  supper,  witb  happy  laugh  and 
jest,  and  questions  and  answers,  the 
boy  fresh  from  his  amusements,  or 
perhaps,  though  more  rarely,  hia 
work — with  BO  much  to  tell  her,  ao 
much  to  say, — she  beaming  upon 
him,  proud  to  see  how  heartily  ho 
ate,  rejoicing  in  his  young  vigour 
and  strength.  Now  ho  ate  in 
silence,  like  a  wild  animal,  as  if  it 
might  be  his  last,  moal ;  while  she 
sat  by,  the  shadow  of  her  bead 
upon  the  wiill  behind  her  showing 
the  tremor  which  she  hoped  she  had 
overcome,  trying  to  say  something 
now  and  then,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  He  had  looked  up  after  his 
first  onslaught  upon  the  food,  and 
glanced  round  the  table.  *'  Have 
you  no  beert"  he  eaid.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  jumped  up  nervously. 
"  There  is  the  table-beor  wo  have 
for  Andrew,"  she  said.  '*  You  will 
have  whisky,  at  least.  I  must 
hnvi3  Boniothing  to  drink  with  my 
dinner,"he  answered,  morosely.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  knew  many  uses  for  whisky, 
hut  to  drink  it,  not  after,  but  with 
dinner,  was  not  one  that  occurred 
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ben     She  brought  out  the  old- 

ioned  Bilver  caao  eagerly  from 

iB  sidcbuard,  and  loaght  among 

e  shelves  where  the  crystal  was  for 

>o  proper  sised  glass.      Bat  he 

iiired  it  out  into  the  tiimblcrf  to  her 

ortor,  dashing  the  fiery  liquid  about 

id  filling  it  up  -with  water.     *'  I 

ppose,"  he    said  again,   looking 

round  him  with  a  Bort  of  angry 

contempt,   "  there's  do  aoda-vater 

herel" 

"  "We  can  get  ever}-tlLing  on  Mon- 
day, whatever  you  like,  my  —  my 
dear,"  ehe  aaid,  in  her  foltehug 
Toiea, 

Afterwards  she  was  glad  to  leave 
him,  to  go  Qp-stairs  and  help  Janet, 
whosfn  steps  she  heard  overhead  in 
the  room  so  long  unused — his  room, 
where  she  had  always  arranged 
everything  herself,  and  spent  many 
on  hour  thinking  of  her  boy,  among 
all  the  old  troasm>G8  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth.  It  was  a  room 
next  to  her  own — a  little  larger — 
"  for  a  lad  has  need  of  room,  with 
bis  big  stops  and  his  long  legs,"  she 
had  many  a  time  said.  >Sbo  found 
Janet  hesitating  between  two  sets 
of  sheets  brought  out  from  Mrs 
gilvy's  abundant  store  of  napory, 
me  hiie,  and  one  not  so  Bne.  *'  It's  a 
Lud  day  bis  coming  hame,"  Janet 
id.  "  Ye'U  mind,  mem,  a  ring  on 
finger  and  shoes  on  bis  feet: 
'$  true  that  shoon  are  tirst  necea- 
iee,  but  no  the  ring  on  his  finger." 
Take  those  things  away/'  gaid 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  with  an  indignation 
that  was  more  or  less  a  relief  to 
bei,  pushing  away  the  linen,  which, 
slid  in  its  shining  whiteness  to 
the  floor,  as  if  to  display  its 
intrinsic  excellence  thoogb  thus 
pised.  She  went  to  the  press 
d  brought  out  the  best  she  had, 
er  mother's  spinning  in  the  days 
when  mothers  b^an  to  think  of 
their  daughter's  '^plenishing"  for 
her  wedding  as  soon  as  she  was 
bom.      She  brought  it  back  in  hor 


I 
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arms  and  placed  it  on  the  bed.  "  Ue 
shall  have  nothing  but  the  best," 
she  said,  spreading  forth  the  snowy 
linen  with  her  own  liaiuls.  Oh  !  m 
how  often  she  bad  thought  of  doing  m 
that,  going  over  it,  spreading  ^1"^ 
bed  for  Ilobbie,  with  her  heart 
dancing  in  her  bosom  !  It  did  not 
dance  now,  but  lay  as  if  dead,  but 
for  the  pain  of  tta  deadly  wounds. 

"And,  Janet/'  she  said,  "how it 
is  to  be  done  I  know  not,   but 
Andrew  must  hurry  to  tho  town  to  ^ 
get   provisions   for   to-morrow.     It  fl 
will  be  too  late  to-night,  and  who  ' 
will  open  to  him,  or  who  will  sell 
to  him  on  tlie  Sabbath  morning,  is 
more  tlian  I  can  tell  j  but  we  must 
just  trust "  ■ 

"Mom,"  said  Janot,  "I  have  ■ 
sent  him  already  up  Ksk  to  Johnny 
Small's  to  get  some  trout  that  bo 
catched  this  afternoon,  bnt  conld- 
na  dispose  o'  them  so  late.  And 
likewise  to  Mrs  Loanhead  at  the 
Knowe  farm,  to  get  a  couple  of 
chickens  and  as  many  eggs  aa  be 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  Vou'U  not 
bo  surprised  if  ye  hear  the  poor 
things  cackling.  We'll  just  thraw 
thc-ir  necks  the  lunra.  I  maun  asy 
again,  as  I  have  aye  said,  that  for 
a  house  like  this  to  have  nae  re- 
sources of  its  ain,  no  a  chicken  for 
a  sudden  occasion  without  (lying  to 
the  neebors,  is  just  a  very  puir 
kind  of  thing." 

"And  what  would  become  of  my 
ilowcrs,  with  your  liens  and  their 
families  about?" 

"  Flooers  ! "  said  Janet,  con- 
temptuously :  and  her  mistress 
had  not  spirit  to  continue  the 
discussion. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "that  all's 
ready,  I  must  go  down  and  see  after 
my  eon," 

■  "Eh,  mem,  but  you're  a  proud 
woman  this  night  to  say  thao  words 
again  1  and  him  grown  sic  a  grand 
buirdly  man  J " 

The  poor  lady  smiled — she  could 
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Jeftloua,  or  to  grndge  Janet's  ready 
and  joyful  groeting.  She  weut  into 
the  little  dining  -  room,  and  began 
to  arrange  the  table  with  her  own 
hands.  "  Go  you  quick  and  put  the 
chicken  to  the  fire,"  aho  said.  Was 
she  glad  to  escape  from  bis  presence, 
from  Fiohbifi,  her  long  abecnt  son, 
her  only  child  1  All  the  time  she 
went  quickly  about,  putting  out  the 
shining  -silver,  fresldy  buniiahed,  as 
it  w^is  Saturday;  the  fresh  liuen,  put 
ready  for  Sunday  ;  the  host  plates, 
part  of  the  dinner-service  that  was 
kept  in  the  dining-room.  "This 
will  do  for  the   cold  things,"  she 

id ;  "  and  oh,  make  haste,  make 
'liute  with  the  rest ! "  Then  she 
took  out  the  two  decanters  of  wine, 
the  port  and  the  sherry,  which  no- 
body drank,  hut  which  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  keep 
ready.  The  bread  was  now,  just 
come  in  from  the  baker's,  every- 
thing fresh,  the  provisions  of  the 
Saturday  market,  and  of  that  in- 
stinct which  prepares  the  best  of 
everything  for  Sunday  —  the  Sab- 
bath— the  Lord's  Day.  It  was  not 
the  failed  calf,  but  at  least  it  was 
the  best  fare  that  ever  came  into 
the  house,  the  Sunday  fare. 

Then  she  went  back  to  him  in 
the  other  room  :  he  had  not  followed 
ber,  but  sat  just  as  she  had  left 
him,  his  head  on  hia  breast.  ?Ie 
roused  up  and  gave  a  startled  look 
round  as  she  came  in,  as  if  there 
might  be  some  horrible  danger  in 
that  peaceful  place.  "  Your  supper 
is  ready/'  she  said,  her  voice  still 
tremulous.  "Come  to  your  supper. 
It  IB  uothiug  but  cold  meat  to  be- 
gin with,  but  the  chicken  will  soon 
be  ready,  Robbie:  there's  nothing 

re  to  fear " 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  rising  slowly : 
"but  if  you  had  been  like  me,  in 
places  where  there  was  everything 
to  fear,  it  would  be  long  before  you 
got  out  of  the  way  of  it  How  can 
I  tell  that  there  might  not  be  some- 
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body  watching  outside  that  window, 
which  you  koep  without  abutter  or 
curtain,  in  this  lonely  little  house, 
where  any  man  might  break  inl" 

Ho  gave  another  suspicious  glance 
at  the  window  as  he  followed  her 
out  of  the  room.  "Tell  Janet  to 
put  up  the  shutters,"  he  said. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  occupied 
hinisiilf  with  his  meal,  eating 
ravenously,  like  a  man  who  had  not 
seen  food  for  days.  When  the 
chicken  came  he  tore  it  asunder 
(tearing  tho  poor  old  lady's  heart 
a  little,  in  addition  to  all  deeper 
wounds,  by  tho  irreverent  rending 
of  the  food,  on  whieh,  she  had  also 
remarked,  he  asked  no  blessing), 
and  ate  the  half  of  it  without 
stopping.  His  mother  sat  by  and 
looked  on.  Many  a  time  had  she 
sat  by  rejoicing,  and  seen  Robbie, 
as  she  had  fondly  said,  "devour" 
his  supper,  with  happy  laugh  and 
jcflt,  and  questions  and  answers,  the 
boy  fresh  from  his  amusements,  or 
perhaps,  though  more  rarely,  hia 
work — with  ao  much  to  tell  her,  ao 
much  to  say, — she  beaming  upon 
him,  proud  to  see  how  heartily  he 
ate,  rejoicing  in  his  young  vigour 
and  strength.  Now  he  ate  in 
silence,  like  a  wild  animal,  aa  if  it 
might  be  liia  last  meal ;  while  she 
sat  by,  the  shadow  of  her  head 
upon  tho  wall  behind  her  showing 
the  tremor  which  she  hoped  she  had 
overcome,  trying  to  say  something 
now  and  then,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  He  had  looked  up  after  his 
iiTAt  onslaught  upon  the  food,  and 
glanced  round  the  table.  "  Have 
you  no  beert"  he  said.  Mra 
Ogilvy  jump&d  up  nervously. 
"  "There  is  the  table-beer  we  have 
for  Andrew,"  she  said.  *'  You  will 
have  whisky,  at  least.  I  must 
havG  something  to  drink  with  my 
dinner,"  he  answered,  morosely.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  knew  many  uses  for  whisky, 
but  to  drink  it,  not  after,  but  with 
dinner,  was  not  one  that  occurred 
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jealous,  or  to  grudge  Janet's  ready 
and  jnyful  greeting.  She  went  into 
the  little  dining  -  room,  and  began 
to  arrange  the  table  with  her  own 
handa.  **  Go  you  quick  and  put  the 
chicken  to  the  fire,'*  she  said.  Was 
flhe  glad  to  excapc  from  hin  prefteuce, 
ftom  Eobbio,  hor  long  absent  son, 
her  only  child!  All  the  time  she 
went  quickly  abuut,  putting  out  the 
•faining  eilver,  freshly  burnished,  as 
it  was  Saturday;  the  fresh  linen,  pat 
ready  for  Sunday  ;  the  best  plates, 
part  of  the  dioner-eervice  that  wr8 
kept  in  the  dining-room.  "This 
■will  do  for  the  cold  things,"  she 
■aid ;  "  and  oh,  make  haste,  make 
haste  with  the  rest  1 "  Then  she 
took  oat  the  two  decanters  of  wino, 
the  port  and  the  sherry,  which  no- 
body drank,  but  which  she  had 
always  boon  accustomed  to  keep 
ready.  The  bread  was  now,  just 
come  in  from  the  baker's,  every- 
thing fresh,  the  provisions  of  the 
Saturday  market,  and  of  that  in- 
stinct which  prepares  the  best  of 
everything  for  Sunday  —  the  Sab- 
bath— the  Lord's  Day.  It  waa  not 
the  fatted  calf,  hut  at  least  it  was 
the  best  fare  that  over  came  into 
the  house,  the  Sunday  fare. 

Then  she  went  hack  to  him  in 
the  other  room  :  he  had  not  followed 
her,  but  sat  just  as  she  had  left 
him,  his  head  on  his  breast.  He 
roused  up  and  gave  a  startled  look 
round  as  she  came  in,  as  if  there 
might  be  some  horrible  danger  in 
that  peaceful  place.  "  Your  supper 
is  ready,"  she  said,  her  voice  still 
tremulous.  "  Come  to  your  supper. 
It  is  nothing  bat  cold  meat  to  he- 
gin  with,  but  the  chicken  will  soon 
be  ready,  Robbie:  there's  nothing 
here  to  fear " 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  risiDg  slowly  : 
"  but  if  you  had  been  like  mc,  in 
places  whore  there  was  everything 
to  fear,  it  would  be  long  before  you 
got  out  of  the  way  of  it.  How  can 
I  tell  that  there  might  not  be  some- 


body watching  ontsido  that  window, 
which  you  keep  without  shutter  or 
curtain,  in  this  lonely  little  house, 
whore  any  mnn  might  break  in?" 

He  gave  another  suRpicioua  glance 
at  the  window  as  ho  followed  her 
out  of  the  room.  "Toll  Janet  to 
put  up  the  shutters,"  ho  said. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  occupied 
himself  with  his  meal,  eating 
ravenously,  like  a  man  who  had  not 
Been  food  for  days.  When  the 
chicken  came  he  tore  it  asunder 
(tearing  the  puor  old  lady's  heart 
a  little,  in  addition  to  nil  deeper 
wonudij,  by  the  irreverent  rending 
of  tho  food,  on  which,  she  had  also 
remarked,  he  asked  no  blessing), 
and  ate  the  half  of  it  without 
stopping.  His  mother  sat  by  and 
looked  on.  Many  a  time  bad  she 
sat  by  rejoicing,  and  seen  Robbie, 
as  she  had  fondly  said,  "devour" 
Ilia  sapper,  with  happy  laugh  and 
jest,  and  quRstionfl  and  answers,  tho 
boy  frosh  from  his  amusements,  or 
perhaps,  though  more  rarely,  his 
work — with  so  mach  to  tell  her,  so 
much  to  say, — sho  beaming  upon 
him,  proud  to  see  how  heartily  he 
ate,  rejoicing  in  his  young  vigoor 
and  strength.  Now  ho  ate  in 
silence,  like  a  wild  animal,  as  if  it 
might  bo  his  last  moal ;  while  she 
sat  by,  the  shadow  of  her  head 
npon  tho  wall  behind  her  showing 
tho  tremor  which  sho  hoped  sho  had 
overcome,  trying  to  say  something 
now  and  then,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  He  had  looked  up  after  his 
first  onslaught  npon  the  food,  and 
glanced,  rtmnd  the  table.  "  Have 
you  no  beert"  he  said.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  jumped  up  nervously. 
"  There  is  the  table-beer  we  have 
for  Andrew,"  she  said.  "  You  will 
have  whisky,  at  least.  I  must 
have  something  to  drink  with  my 
dinner,"  he  answered,  morosely.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  knew  many  uses  for  whisky, 
hut  to  drink  it,  not  after,  but  with 
dinner,  was  not  one  that  occurred 
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to  her.  She  brought  out  the  old* 
iiaaliioned  silver  case  eagerly  from 
the  sideboard,  and  sought  amoug 
the  shelves  where  the  crystal  was  for 
the  proper  siztxl  glus.  But  he 
poiifRi!  it  ont  into  the  tumbler,  to  her 
horrur,  dauhi  Dg  the  fiery  liquid  about 
and  tUliug  it  up  with  water.  "I 
Ruppose,"  he  s&id  again,  looking 
round  him  with  a  sort  of  angry 
cnutcmpt,  "  there's  no  soda-vater 
herel" 

"  We  can  get  everything  on  Mon- 
day, whatever  you  like,  my  —  my 
dear^"  she  siud,  in  her  faltering 
Toioa 

Afterwards  she  was  glad  to  leave 
Lini,  to  go  Dp-stairs  and  holp  Janet, 
ivboee  eteps  she  heard  overhead  in 
the  room  so  long  anused — his  room, 
where  she  had  always  arranged 
everything  herself,  and  spent  many 
oil  hour  thinking  of  her  boy,  among 
all  the  old  treasurca  of  Ms  child- 
hood and  youth.  It  was  a  room 
next  to  Ijer  own — a  lilUe  lorger — 
"  for  a  lad  bos  need  of  room,  with 
Iiiu  big  slepn  and  his  lung  legs,"  she 
had  many  a  time  said.  She  found 
Janet  hoaitatiog  between  two  sets 
of  sheets  brought  out  from  Hrs 
Ogilvy'a  ahondant  store  of  napery, 
onefine, andone  notsofine.  "It's a 
grand  day  hie  coming  baiue,"  Janet 
said.  ^'Te'll  mind,  mem,  a  ring  on 
bis  finger  and  show  on  his  feet : 
it's  true  that  shoon  are  first  necoe- 
sariee,  but  no  the  ring  on  his  finger." 

"Talce  these  things  away/'  said 
Me»  Ogilvy,  with  an  iiidignatiun 
that  was  more  or  less  a  relief  to 
her,  pushing  away  the  linen,  which 
slid  in  its  shining  whiteness  to 
the  floor,  as  if  to  display  ila 
iotrinaic  excellence  though  thus 
despised.  She  went  to  the  press 
and  brought  out  the  best  she  bad, 
her  mother's  spinning  in  the  days 
when  niotbets  began  to  think  of 
their  daughter's  "plenishing"  for 
her  wedding  as  soon  aa  she  was 
bom.      8he  brought  it  back  in  bor 


arms  and  placed  it  on  the  bed.  "  He 
shall  have  nothing  but  the  beet/' 
she  said,  spreading  forth  the  snowy 
lintn  with  her  own  hands.  Oh  I 
huw  often  she  had  thought  of  doing 
that,  going  over  it,  spreading  the 
bod  for  Kobbie,  with  her  heart 
dauciug  in  her  bosom  !  It  did  not 
dance  now,  but  lay  as  if  dead,  but 
for  the  pain  of  its  deadly  wounds. 

"  And,  Janet,"  she  said,  "  how  it 
is  to  be  done  I  know  not,  bat 
Andrew  must  hurry  to  the  town  to 
get  provisions  for  to-morrow.  It 
will  he  too  late  to-night,  and  who 
will  open  to  him,  or  who  will  sell 
to  him  on  the  .Sabbath  morning,  ie 
more  than  I  can  tell ;  but  we  must 
just  trust " 

"Mem,"  said  Janet,  "I  have 
sent  him  already  up  Esk  to  Johnny 
Small's  to  get  some  trout  that  he 
catehcd  this  afternoon,  hut  could* 
na  dispose  o'  them  so  late.  And 
hkewisc  to  ^In  Loanhead  at  the 
Knowe  farm,  to  got  a  couple  of 
chickens  and  as  many  eggs  as  he 
could  lay  his  haudH  on.  You'll  not 
be  surprised  if  ye  bear  the  poor 
things  cackling.  We'll  just  thraw 
thoir  necks  the  morn.  1  maun  say 
again,  as  I  have  aye  said,  that  for 
a  house  Like  this  to  have  nae  re- 
sources of  its  aia,  no  a  chicken  for 
a  sudden  occasion  without  flying  to 
the  neebore,  is  just  a  very  puir 
kind  of  thing." 

"And  what  would  become  of  my 
flower?,  with  your  hens  and  their 
families  about?" 

"flooersl"  said  Janet,  oou- 
temptuoosly :  and  her  mistress 
had  not  spirit  to  continue  the 
discussion. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "  that  all's 
ready,  I  must  go  down  and  see  afXer 
my  son," 

"Eh,  mem,  but  you're  a  proud 
woman  this  night  to  say  thae  words 
again  !  and  him  grown  sic  a  grand 
buirdly  man  1 " 

The  poor  hidy  smiled— she  could 
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jealous,  or  to  grudge  Janot's  ready 
and  joyful  grooting.  Sho  wout  into 
the  Uttlo  diuing  -  room,  and  bugan 
to  arrange  the  table  with  her  own 
hands.  "  Go  you  quick  and  put  the 
chicken  to  the  fire,"  she  said.  Was 
she  glad  to  escape  from  bis  pi-esenoe, 
from  Kobhitt,  her  long  absent  son, 
her  only  child  f  All  the  time  sho 
went  quickly  about,  putting  out  the 
shining  silver,  freshly  bunii^bwl,  as 
it  was  Saturday  J  the  freah  linon,  put 
ready  for  Sunday ;  the  Iwet  plates, 
part  of  thp  d inner -serrico  that  was 
kept  in  the  dining-room.  "This 
■will  do  for  the  cold  things,"  she 
said ;  "  and  oh,  make  haute,  make 
haste  with  the  rest!"  Then  she 
took  oat  the  two  decanters  of  wine, 
the  port  and  the  sherry,  which  no- 
body drauk,  but  which  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  keep 
ready.  The  bread  was  new,  just 
come  in  from  the  baker's,  every- 
thing freeh,  the  provisions  of  the 
Saturday  market,  and  of  that  in- 
stinct which  prepares  the  best  of 
everything  for  SunJay  —  the  Sab- 
bath— the  Lord's  Day.  It  was  not 
the  fatted  calf,  but  at  least  it  was 
the  best  fare  that  ever  camo  into 
the  house,  the  Sunday  fara 

Then  she  went  back  to  him  in 
the  other  room  :  he  had  not  followed 
her,  but  sat  just  as  she  had  left 
him,  his  head  on  his  breast.  Ho 
roused  up  and  gave  a  startled  look 
round  as  she  came  in,  as  if  there 
might  bo  some  horriblo  danger  ia 
that  peaceful  place.  "Your  supper 
is  rcvly,"  she  said,  her  voice  still 
tremuloiuT.  "  Come  to  your  supper. 
It  ia  nothing  but  oold  meat  to  he- 
gia  with,  but  the  chicken  will  soon 
he  ready,  Robbie:  there's  nothing 
hero  to  fear — ^" 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  rising  slowly  : 
"but  if  you  had  been  like  me,  in 
places  where  there  waa  everything 
to  fear,  it  would  be  long  before  you 
got  out  of  the  way  of  it.  How  can 
I  tell  that  there  might  not  be  some- 


body watching  outside  that  window, 
which  you  keep  without  shutter  or 
curtain,  in  this  lonely  little  house, 
where  any  man  might  break  in  1 " 

He  gave  another  suspicious  glance 
at  the  window  as  ho  followed  her 
out  of  the  room.  **  Tell  Janet  to 
put  up  the  shutters,"  he  said. 

Then  lie  sat  down  and  occupied 
himself  with  his  meal,  eating 
ravenously,  like  a  man  who  liad  not 
seen  food  for  days.  When  the 
chicken  came  he  tore  it  asunder 
(tnaring  the  poor  old  lady's  heart 
a  little,  in  adiUtion  to  all  deeper 
wounds,  by  the  irreverent  rending 
of  the  foot),  on  which,  she  had  also 
remarked,  he  asked  no  blessing), 
and  ate  the  half  of  it  without 
stopping.  His  mother  sat  by  and 
looked  on.  Many  a  time  had  she 
sat  by  rejoicing,  and  seen  Robbie, 
as  she  had  fondly  said,  "devour" 
hia  supper,  with  happy  laugh  and 
jest,  and  questions  and  answers,  the 
boy  freah  from  his  amusements,  or 
perhaps,  though  more  rarely,  hia 
work — -with  so  much  to  tell  her,  so 
much  to  say, — she  beaming  upon 
him,  proud  to  see  how  heartily  he 
ate,  rejoicing  in  hia  young  vigour 
and  strength.  Now  he  ate  in 
silence,  like  a  wild  animal,  as  if  it 
might  l>e  his  la^^t  meal ;  while  she 
sat  by,  the  shadow  of  her  head 
upon  the  wall  behind  her  showing 
the  tremor  which  she  hoped  she  had 
overcome,  trying  to  say  something 
now  and  then,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  He  had  looked  up  after  his 
first  onslaught  upon  the  food,  and 
glanced  round  the  table.  "  Have 
you  no  beer  1 "  he  said.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  jumped  up  nervously. 
"  Thfire  is  the  table-beer  we  have 
for  Andrew,"  she  said.  "  You  will 
have  whisky,  at  least.  I  must 
have  something  to  drink  with  my 
dinner,"  he  answered,  morosely.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  knew  many  uses  for  wliiaky, 
but  to  drink  it,  not  after,  but  with, 
dinner,  was  not  one  that  occurred 
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to  ker.  She  brought  out  the  old- 
£aahioDed  silver  cose  oagerly  from 
the  Bideboardf  atid  sought  among 
the  shelves  where  the  crystal  was  for 
the  proper  eixed  glass.  But  he 
poureil  it  out  into  Ihe  tumbler,  to  hei 
horror, daiihing  the  Itery  liquid Hbout 
atid  fiUiug  it  up  with  water.  "I 
suppose,"  he  s&id  again,  looking 
round  him  with  &  sort  of  angry 
contcinpt,  "  there's  no  8oda*water 
here  1 " 

"We  can  got  everything  on  Mon- 
day, ■whatever  you  Uko,  my  —  ray 
dear,"  eho  said,  in  her  Altering 
Toicft 

Afterwards  she  was  glad  to  leave 
him,  to  go  up-stairs  and  help  Janet, 
whosn  rtflp*  she  heard  overhead  in 
the  room  so  long  unused— his  room, 
where  she  hail  always  arranged 
ovorything  herself,  and  spent  many 
an  hour  thinking  of  her  boy,  among 
all  the  old  treasures  of  Ma  child- 
hood and  youth.  It  wa«  a  room 
next  to  her  own — a  little  larger — 
'*  for  a  lad  has  need  of  room,  with 
his  big  steps  and  bis  long  legs,"  she 
had  many  a  time  said.  She  found 
Janet  hesitating  between  two  seta 
of  aheetfl  brought  out  from  Mrs 
Ogilvy's  abundant  store  of  napery, 
one  fine,  and  one  not  BO  fine.  "It's  a 
grand  day  big  coming  hame,"  Janet 
said.  ^  Te'U  mind,  mem,  a  riug  on 
his  ftngex  and  shoes  on  his  feet: 
it's  true  that  shoon  are  first  neces- 
aarieSt  hut  uo  the  ring  on  hia  finger." 

"Take  these  things  away/'  said 
Mrs  Ogiivy,  with  an  indignation 
that  was  more  or  less  a  relief  to 
her,  pushing  away  the  linen,  which 
slid  in  its  sbining  whiteness  to 
the  floor,  as  if  to  display  its 
intrinaic  excellence  though  thus 
deeptsBd.  She  went  to  the  press 
and  brought  out  tho  best  she  bad, 
her  mother's  spinning  in  the  days 
when  mothers  began  to  think  of 
their  daughter's  "plenishing"  for 
her  ireddlng  as  icon  as  she  was 
bom.      She  brought  it  back  in  her 
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arms  and  placed  it  on  the  bed.  "  Ha 
shall  have  nothing  bub  the  best," 
she  said,  spreading  forth  the  snowy 
linen  with  lier  own  hands.  Oh ! 
how  oflou  eho  had  thought  of  doing 
that,  going  over  it,  t<preadiiig  the 
bed  for  Robbie,  with  her  heart 
dancing  in  hor  bosom  1  It  did  not 
dance  now,  but  lay  ax  if  dead,  but 
for  the  pain  of  its  deadly  wounds. 

"  And,  Janet,"  she  said,  *'  how  it 
is  to  be  done  I  know  not,  bat 
Andraw  must  hurry  to  the  town  to 
get  provisions  for  to-morrow.  It 
will  be  too  late  to-night,  and  who 
will  open  to  him,  or  who  will  sell 
to  him  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  ia 
more  than  I  can  tell ;  bat  wo  must 
just  trnst " 

"Mom,"  said  Janet,  "1  have 
sent  him  already  up  Ksk  to  Johnny 
Small's  to  get  some  trout  that  he 
catchcd  this  afternoon,  but  could- 
na  dispose  o'  them  so  late.  And 
likewise  to  Mn  Loanhead  at  the 
Kniiwe  farm,  to  got  a  couple  of 
chickens  and  as  many  eggo  as  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  You'll  not 
bo  surprised  if  yo  bear  the  poor 
things  cackling.  We'll  just  thraw 
their  necks  the  mom.  I  maun  say 
again,  as  I  havo  aye  said,  that  for 
a  house  lilce  this  to  have  nae  re- 
BouTces  of  its  ain,  no  a  chicken  for 
a,  sudden  occasion  without  flying  to 
the  ueeburs.  Is  just  a  very  puir 
kind  of  thiDg." 

"And  what  would  become  of  my 
flowers,  with  your  hens  and  their 
families  about  T" 

"  Flooera ! "  said  Janet,  con- 
temptuously :  and  her  mistress 
had  not  spirit  to  continue  the 
discussion. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "that  all's 
ready,  I  must  go  down  and  see  after 
my  son," 

■  "Eh,  mem,  but  you're  a  proud 

woman  this  night  to  say  thae  words 

again  !  and  him  grown  sic  a  grand 

buirdly  man ! " 

The  poor  lady  smiled — she  could 
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jealous,  or  to  grudge  JaDCt's  ready 
and  Joyful  greeting.  She  went  into 
ilio  little  dining -room,  and  began 
to  arrange  tho  table  with  her  own 
hAnds.  "Go  you  quick  and  put  the 
chicken  to  the  fir©,'*  she  said.  Was 
she  glad  to  eecnpe  from  hia  prcHoncn, 
from  Robbie,  her  long  abacnt  son, 
her  only  child  ?  AH  the  time  »ho 
went  quickly  about,  putting  out  tbo 
ehining  silver,  freshly  burnished,  as 
it  was  Saturday ;  the  fresh  linen,  put 
ready  for  Sunday ;  the  best  plates, 
part  of  the  dinner-service  that  was 
kept  in  the  dining-room.  "This 
will  do  for  the  cold  things,"  she 
said ;  "  and  oh,  make  haste,  make 
haste  with  the  rest ! "  Then  she 
took  out  tho  two  decanters  of  wine, 
the  port  and  the  sherry,  which  no- 
body drank,  but  which  she  had 
always  been  ftccmstomed  to  keep 
ready.  The  bread  was  now,  juat 
come  in  from  the  baker's,  every- 
thing fresh,  tho  provisions  of  the 
Saturday  market,  and  of  that  in- 
stinct which  prepares  the  best  of 
everything  for  Sunday — the  Sab- 
bath— the  Lord's  Day.  It  was  not 
the  fatted  calf,  but  at  least  it  was 
the  beat  fare  that  over  camo  into 
the  houiie,  the  Sunday  fare. 

Then  she  went  back  to  him  in 
the  other  room  :  he  had  not  followed 
her,  but  sal  just  as  she  had  left 
him,  his  head  on  his  breast.  He 
roused  up  and  gave  a  startled  look 
round  as  she  came  in,  as  if  there 
might  be  some  horrible  danger  in 
that  peaceful  place.  "  Your  supper 
is  ready,"  she  said,  her  voice  still 
tremulous.  "Come  to  your  supper. 
It  is  nothing  hut  cold  moat  to  be- 
gin with,  but  the  chicken  will  soon 
be  ready,  Bobbie:  there's  nothing 
here  to  fear '* 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  rising  slowly : 
**  but  if  you  had  been  like  me,  in 
places  where  there  was  everything 
to  fear,  it  would  be  long  before  you 
got  out  of  the  way  of  it.  How  can 
I  tell  that  there  might  not  be  some- 


body watching  outside  that  window, 
which  you  keep  without  abutter  or 
curtain,  in  this  lonely  little  house, 
whore  any  man  might  break  in?" 

He  gave  another  suspicious  glance 
at  the  window  as  ho  followed  her 
out  of  the  room.  "Tell  Janet  to 
put  up  tho  shutters,"  he  said. 

Tbon  ho  sat  down  and  occupied 
himself  with  his  meal,  eating 
ravenously,  like  a  man  who  had  not 
seen  food  for  days.  When  the 
chicken  cnme  he  tore  it  asunder 
(tearing  the  poor  old  lady's  heart 
a  little,  in  addition  to  all  deeper 
wounds,  by  the  in*everent  rending 
of  tbo  food,  on  which,  she  had  alao 
remarked,  he  asked  no  bkaaing), 
and  ate  the  half  of  it  williout 
stopping.  His  mother  sat  by  and 
lookeil  on.  Many  a  time  hud  she 
sat  by  rejoicing,  and  seen  Kobbie, 
as  she  had  fondly  said,  "devour" 
hia  supper,  with  happy  laugh  and 
jest,  and  questions  and  answers,  tho 
boy  fresh  from  hia  amuaeraenta,  or 
perhaps,  though  more  rarely,  his 
work — with  eo  much  to  tell  her,  so 
much  to  say, — she  beaming  upon 
him,  proud  to  see  how  heartily  ha 
ate,  rejoicing  in  his  young  vigour 
and  strength.  Now  ho  ate  in 
silence,  like  a  wild  animal,  as  if  it 
might  be  his  last  meal ;  while  she 
sat  by,  the  shadow  of  her  head 
upon  tho  wall  behind  her  showing 
the  tremor  which  she  hoped  she  had 
overcome,  trying  to  say  something 
now  and  then,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  He  had  looked  up  after  his 
first  onslaught  upon  tho  food,  and 
glanced  round  the  table.  "  Have 
you  no  beer? "  ho  said.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  jumped  np  nervously. 
"  There  is  the  table-beer  we  have 
for  Andrew,"  ahe  swd.  "  You  will 
have  whisky,  at  least  I  must 
have  somelhing  to  drink  with  my 
diuner,"he  answered,  morosely.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  knew  many  uses  for  whisky, 
but  to  drink  it,  not  after,  but  with 
dinner,  was  not  one  that  occurred 
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to  her.  She  Tiroaghl;  ont  the  old- 
fasMoned  silver  case  eagerly  from 
the  sideboard,  and  sought  among 
tlie  Blielves  where  the  crjatal  was  for 
the  proper  sized  glass.  Ijut  lie 
poured  it  ual into  the  tumbler,  to  her 
horror, diuhing  the  tiery  liquid  about 
and  lining  it  up  with  water.  "  I 
suppose,"  he  said  again,  looking 
round  him  with  a  sort  of  angry 
contempt,  "  there's  no  soda-water 
here  I'' 

*'  We  can  get  everything  on  Mon- 
day, whatever  you  like,  my  —  my 
dear,"  Bhe  aaid,  in  her  faltering 
voice. 

Afterwards  ahe  was  glad  to  leave 
him,  to  go  np-staire  and  help  Janet, 
whose  stepa  she  heard  overhead  in 
the  room  so  long  unused — bis  room, 
where  ehe  had  always  arranged 
everything  herself,  and  spent  many 
on  hour  thinking  of  her  boy,  among 
all  the  old  treasures  of  his  child- 
hood  and  youth.  It  wai  a  room 
next  to  her  own — a  little  larger — 
**  for  a  lad  has  need  of  room,  -with 
his  big  steps  and  his  long  legs,"  she 
had  many  a  time  said.  She  found 
Janet  heeitoting  between  two  sets 
of  sheets  brought  out  from  Mrs 
Ogilvy's  abundant  store  of  napery, 
one  fine,  and  one  Dot  so  fine.  "It's  a 
grand  Jay  his  coming  hame,"  Janet 
said.  "  Ye'll  mind,  mom,  a  ring  on 
his  finger  and  shoes  on  his  feet : 
it's  true  that  sboon  are  first  neces- 
saries, but  no  the  ring  on  his  linger." 

"Take  these  tliiiigs  away,"  said 
Mid  Ogiivy,  with  an  indignation 
that  was  more  or  leas  a  relief  to 
her,  putihiug  away  the  linen,  wltich 
slid  in  its  shining  whiteneos  to 
the  floor,  as  if  to  display  its 
intrinsic  excellence  though  thus 
despised.  She  went  to  the  press 
and  brought  out  the  best  she  had, 
her  mother's  spinning  In  the  days 
when  mothers  begun  to  think  of 
their  daughter's  "plenishing"  for 
her  wedding  as  soon  as  she  was 
bora.      She  brought  it  back  in  her 
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arms  and  placed  il  on  the  bed.  "  He 
shall  have  nothing  but  the  best,'' 
she  said,  spreading  forth  the  snowy 
Uuen  with  her  own  hands.  Oh ! 
how  often  she  had  thought  of  doing 
that,  going  over  it,  spreading  the 
l>«d  for  liobbie,  with  her  heart 
dancing  iu  her  bosom  !  It  did  not 
dance  now,  but  lay  as  if  dead,  bat 
for  the  pain  of  its  deadly  wounds.       m 

"And,  Janet,"  she  said,  "how it  ^ 
is  to  he  done  I  know  not,  but 
Andrew  must  hurry  to  the  town  to 
get  provisions  for  to-morrow.  It 
will  be  too  late  to-night,  and  who 
will  open  to  him,  or  who  will  sell 
to  him  on  the  Sahbuth  morning,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell ;  but  wo  must 
just  trust "  M 

"Mem,"  said  Janet,  "I  have  V 
sent  him  already  up  Esk  to  Johnny 
Small's  to  get  some  trout  that  ho 
catched  this  afternoon,  but  could- 
na  dispose  o'  them  so  late.  And 
likewise  to  Mrs  Loanhead  at  the 
Knowe  farm,  to  got  a  couple  of 
chickenfl  and  as  many  eggs  as  he 
could  Iny  his  hands  on.  You'll  not 
be  surprised  if  yo  hear  the  poor 
things  cackling.  We'll  just  thraw 
their  necks  the  morn.  I  maun  aay 
again,  as  I  have  aye  said,  that  for 
a  bouse  like  this  to  have  nae  re- 
sources of  its  ain,  no  a  chicken  for 
a  sudden  occasion  without  flying  to 
the  neebors,  is  just  a  very  pulr 
kind  of  thing." 

"And  -what  would  become  of  my 
flowers,  with  your  hens  and  their 
families  about  1" 

"  Flooera  ! "     said    Janet,    con- 
temptuously :     and    her     mistress 
had    not    spirit    to    continue    the     fl 
discussion.  ■ 

"And  now,"  she  said,  « that  all's 
ready,  I  must  go  down  and  see  after 
my  boil" 

"  £b,  mem,  but  you're  a  proud 
woman  this  night  to  say  thao  words 
again  I  and  htm  grown  sic  a  grand 
buirdly  man ! " 

The  poor  lady  smiled — she  oould 
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do  no  more — in  her  old  servant's 
face,  and  went  down-stairfl  ki  the 
dining-rooiu,  which  she  found  to  her 
astooishmeut  full  of  emulte,  and 
those  fames  of  whisky  which  so 
often  fill  a  woman's  heart  with  sick- 
nesa  aud  dismay,  even  wlien  thorn 
is  no  need  for  such  emotion. 
Itoherk  Ogilvy  eat  with  his  chair 
pushed  hack  from  the  table,  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  tumbler 
of  wblsky-and- water  at  his  hand. 
The  whisk}'  and  the  food  bad 
perhaps  given  him  a  less  hang- 
dog look,  but  the  former  had  not 
in  the  least  affected  him  other- 
wise, nor  probably  had  ho  taken 
enough  to  do  80.  But  the  anguish 
of  the  sight  was  not  los^  at  the  firi^t 
glance  to  his  mother,  so  long  un- 
accustomed to  the  habits  of  even 
the  soberest  men.  She  said  nothing, 
and  tried  evon  to  disguise  the  trouble 
in  her  expression,  heart-wrung  with 
a  cumulation  of  experiences,  each 
adding  aomothing  to  those  that  had 
gone  before. 

"Tour  room  is  ready,  Robbie, 
my  dear.  You  will  be  wearied 
with  this  long  day — and  the  excite- 
ment," she  said,|  with  a  faint  sob, 
*'  of  coming  homo." 

"I  do  not  call  that  excitement," 
he  said :  "  a  man  that  knows  what 
excitement  ia  has  other  mya  of 
reckoning " 

"  But  still,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
gasp  accepting  this  repnise,  **it 
would  be  something  out  of  the 
common.  And  you  will  have  been 
travelling  all  day.  TIow  far  have 
ou  come  to-day,  my  dear!" 

"Don't  put  mo  through  my  cate- 

ism  all  at  once,"  he  said,  with  a 
hasty  wrinkle  of  anger  in  his  fore- 
head. "  I'll  toll  you  all  that  another 
time  I'm  very  tired,atleiist,  whether 
I've  come  a  short  way  or  a  long," 

"I  have  put  yonr  bed  all  ready 
for  you — Robbie."  She  seemed  to 
say  his  name  with  a  little  reluctance : 
bis  bonnie  name  I  which  had  cost 


her  80  keen  a  pang  to  think  of  as 
stained  or  soiled.  Was  it  the  same 
feeling  that  arrested  it  on  her  lips 
nowt 

"Am  T  bothering  you,  mother, 
staying  here  a  little  quiet  with  my 
pipu^  for  I'll  go,  if  tliat  is  what  you 
want." 

She  had  coughed  a  little,  much 
against  her  will,  unaccustomed  to 
the  smoke.  "  Bothering  me  1 "  aha 
cried  :  "  ia  it  likely  that  anything 
should  bother  me  to-uight,  and  my 
son  come  biickl" 

He  looked  at  her,  and  for  the 
first  time  ewmed  to  remark  her 
countenance  strained  with  a  wistful 
attempt  at  satisfaction,  on  the  back- 
ground of  her  despair. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  aaiH,  shaking 
his  head,  "there  is  not  much  more 
pleasure  in  it  to  you  than  to  me," 

"Thora  would  be  joy  and  bless- 
ing in  it,  Robbie,"  she  cried,  forcing 
herself  to  utterance,  "  if  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  you." 

"  That's  past  praying  for,"  he 
replied,  almost  roughly,  and  then 
turn<!d  to  knock  out  his  pipe  upon 
the  edge  of  the  trim  summer  fire- 
place, all  80  daintily  arranged  for 
the  warm  season  when  fires  were 
not  wanted.  Iler  eyes  followed  his 
movements  painfully  in  spite  of 
herself,  seeing  everything  which  she 
would  have  preferred  not  to  soo. 
And  then  he  rose,  putting  the  pipe 
still  not  extinguished  in  his  pocket. 
"  If  it's  to  be  like  this,  mother,"  he 
said,  "  the  best  thing  for  me  will 
bo  to  go  to  bed  I'm  tired  enough, 
heaven  knows ;  but  the  pipe's  my 
best  friend,  and  it  was  soothing  me. 
Now  I'll  go  tn  bed " 

"  Is  it  mo  that  am  driving  yon, 
Robbie  1  I'll  go  ben  to  the  parlour, 
I  will  leave  you  here.  I  will  do 
anything  that  pleasea  you " 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  sullen  ex- 
pToaaion  closing  over  his  face,  "  I'll 
go  to  bed."  Ho  was  going  without 
auoUicr  word,  leaving  her  standing 
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tiansfixed  in  tho  middle  of  the 
room — but,  aft^r  a  glauce  at  her, 
came  back.  "Yoa'U  be  going  to 
church  in  the  morning,"  ho  said. 
"  I'll  tiike  whnt  wti  used  to  call  a 
long  lio,  and  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  me.  I'm  a  dilTtirent 
man  from  what  yuu  knew,  hut — it's 
not  my  wish  to  trouble  you,  mother, 
more  Limn  I  can  help." 

"Oh,  liobbie,  trouble  me! "she 
cried:  "oh,  my  boy  !  would  I  not 
cut  myself  in  little  bits  to  please 
yott?  would  I  not I  only  do- 
sire  you  to  be  comfortable,  my  dear 
— my  doar ! " 

*'  You'll  make  them  ehat  up  all 
these  staring  open  windows  if  you 
want  me  to  be  comfortable,"  he 
said.    ** I  can't  bear  a  window  where 

any  d d  fellow  might  jump  in. 

Well,  then,  good-night." 

She  took  his  hand  in  both  hers. 
She  reached  up  to  him  on  tiptoe, 
with  her  face  smiling,  yet  cou- 
rulaed  with  trouble  and  pain. 
"  Ood  bless  you,  Kobbie  ]  God  bless 
yon  {  and  bless  your  home-comings 
and  make  it  happier  for  you  and 
me  than  it  seems,"  she  said,  with 
a  sob,  almost  breaking  down.  Ho 
■looped  down  reluctantly  hia  cheek 
towards  her,  and  permitted  her 
kisa  rather  than  received  it.  Oh, 
she  remembered  now  I  he  had  done 


that  wlien  he  was  angered,  when  he 
was  blnmed,  in  the  old  days.  He 
had  not  been,  aa  ehe  persuaded  her- 
.self,  all  lovo  and  kindness  oven  then. 

But  she  would  not  allow  heraelf  to 
stop  and  think.  Though  ahe  had 
herself  slept  sficuroly  for  yoare,  in 
the  quiet  of  her  age  and  peacefol- 
nesji,  with  Httlo  heed  to  doors  and 
windows,  she  Imltcil  and  barred 
them  all  now  with  her  own  hands. 
"  Mr  llobert  wishes  it,"  she  said,  ex- 
plaining to  Janet,  who  came  in  in 
much  surprise  at  the  sound.  "  He 
has  come  out  of  a  wild  country 
full  of  strange  chancy  folk  —  and 
wild  beasts  too,  in  the  great 
forests,"  she  added  by  an  after- 
thought. "  He  likes  to  sw  that 
all's  shut  up  when  "we're  so  near 
the  level  of  tho  earth." 

"I'm  very  glad  that's  his  opinion," 
said  .Janet,  "  for  it's  mine ;  no  for 
wild  beasts,  the  Lord  jireserve  us  1 
but  tramps,  that's  worso.  But  An- 
diew'a  not  back  yet,  and  he  will  be 
awfu'  surprised  to  see  all  the  lights 
out" 

"Andrew  must  just  keep  hia 
surprise  to  himself,"  said  the  mis- 
tress in  her  decided  tone«,  "  for 
what  my  sou  wishes,  wliatevor  it 
m.iy  be,  that  is  what  I  will  do." 

"  'Deed,  mem,  and  I  was  aye 
weel  aware  o'  that,"  Janet  said. 


OBAPTKB  VI. 


The  next  day  was  such  a  Sunday 
as  had  never  been  [)asBod  in  the 
Hewan  before.  Mrs  Oyilvy  did 
not  go  to  church  :  consequently 
Sandy  was  not  taken  out  of  the 
stable,  nor  was  there  any  of  the 
usual  cheerful  bustle  of  the  Sunday 
morning,  the  little  commotion  of 
the  best  gown,  the  best  bonnet,  the 
lace  veil  taken  out  of  their  drawers 
among  the  lavender.  Nobody  hat 
Mrs  Ogilv^y  continued  to  wear  a 
lace  veil :  but  her  old,  softly  tinted 


countenance  in  the  half  mask  of 
a  piece  of  net  caught  upon  the 
nose,  as  vraa  once  tho  fashion,  or 
on  the  chill,  as  is  the  fashion  now, 
would  have  been  lui  impossible 
thing.  Her  long  veil  hung  softly 
from  hoT  bonnet  behind  it  or 
above  it.  It  could  cover  her  face 
when  there  was  need ;  but  thero 
never  was  any  reason  why  she 
should  cover  her  face.  Her  faithful 
servants  admired  her  very  much  in 
her  Sunday  attire.     Janet,  though 
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she  was  so  hut  a  churchvoman,  was 
not  much  of  a  churchgoer.  Some- 
body, she  eaid,  had  to  «tay  at 
home  to  look  after  the  houso  and 
the  dinner,  even  when  it  was  a  cold 
dinner :  and  to  see  the  mUtreaa  sit 
down  without  even  a  hot  potatie^ 
wu  more  than  she  conld  consent  to : 
80  except  on  great  occasions  she 
remained  at  home,  and  Andrew  ]mt 
a  mark  in  bis  Hible  at  the  text,  and 
told  lier  as  much  as  he  could  re- 
member of  the  diacouTsa.  It  was  a 
"  ploy  "  for  Janet  to  come  out  to  the 
door  into  the  still  and  genial  sun- 
shine on  Sunday  morning,  and  see 
the  little  pony-cartiage  come  round, 
all  its  polished  surfaces  shining,  and 
Sandy  tossing  liia  head  till  every  bit 
of  the  silver  on  his  harness  twiukkd 
in  the  Huu,  and  Andrew,  all  in  his 
beet,  bringing  him  up  with  a  little 
dash  at  the  door.  And  then  Mrs 
Ogilvy  would  como  outj  not  uncon- 
scious and  not  displeased  that  the 
old  servants  were  watching  for  her, 
and  that  the  sight  of  her  modeet 
finery  was  a  "ploy"  to  Janet,  who 
had  ao  few  ploys.  She  would  pin 
a  rose  on  her  breast  when  it  was  the 
tinio  of  roBos,  and  take  a  pair  of 
grey  gloves  out  of  her  drawer,  to 
give  them  pleasure,  with  a  tonder 
feeling  that  made  the  little  vanity 
sweet.  The  grey  gloves  were,  in- 
deed, her  only  little  adornment, 
breaking  the  monotony  of  the  black 
which  she  always  wore;  but  Janet 
loved  the  lustre  of  the  best  black 
silk,  and  to  stroke  it  with  her  hand 
as  she  arranged  it  in  the  carnage, 
loath  to  cover  up  its  sheen  with  the 
wrapper  which  was  necessary  to 
protect  it  from  the  dust.  Nothing 
of  all  this  occurred  on  the  dull 
morning  of  this  atrango  Sabbath, 
which,  as  if  in  sympathy,  was 
grey  and  choorlees — the  sky  with- 
out colour,  the  landscape  without 
suDshiue.  Mrs  Ogilvy  came  out 
to  the  door  to  speak  to  Andrew  as 
he  ploughed  across  the  gravel  with 


discontented  looks  —  for  to  walk 
iu  to  the  kirk  did  not  please  the 
factotum,  who  generally  drove.  She 
called  him  to  her,  standing  on  the 
doorstep  drawing  her  white  shawl 
round  her  as  if  she  had  taken  a 
chill.  "Andrew,"  she  said,  "I 
know  you  are  not  a  gossip;  but  it's 
a  great  event  my  son  coming  home. 
I  would  have  you  say  little  about  it 
to-day,  for  it  would  bring  a  crowd 
of  viaitors,  and  perhaps  some  even 
on  the  Sabbath  :  and  Mr  JRobert  is 
tired,  and  not  caring  to  see  visitora. 
He  must  just  have  a  day  or  two  to 
roat  before  everybody  knows." 

"I'm  no  a  man,"  said  Andrew,  a 
little  sullen,  "  for  clashes  and 
clavers :  you  had^  better,  mem,  say 
a  word  to  the  wife."  Andrew  was 
conscious  that  in  hh  prowl  for 
victuals  the  night  before  he  had 
spread  the  news  of  Ogilvy's  return, 
— "and  nao  mair  comfort  to  hia 
mother  nor  ever,  or  I  am  aair  mis- 
taen" — far  and  wide. 

"  Whatever  you  do,"  Mrs  Ogilvy 
said,  a  little  subdued  by  Andrew's 
looks,  "do  not  say  anything  to  the 
minister's  man." 

She  went  hack,  and  sat  down  in 
her  usual  place  between  the  win- 
dow and  the  fireplace.  The  room 
was  full  of  tlowcrf:,  gathered  fresh 
for  Sunday ;  and  the  Bible  lay  on 
the  little  table,  the  knitting  and 
the  newspapers  being  carefully 
cleared  away.  She  took  the  book 
and  opened  it,  or  rather  it  opened 
of  iUclf,  at  those  chapters  in  St 
John's  Gospel  which  are  the  dear- 
est to  the  sorrowful.  She  opened 
it,  but  she  did  not  read  it.  She  had 
no  need.  She  knew  every  word 
by  heart,  as  no  one  could  do  by 
any  more  elfort  of  memory :  but 
only  by  many,  many  readinga, 
long  penetration  of  the  soul  by 
that  stream  of  consolation.  Ik 
did  her  a  little  good  to  have  the 
book  open  by  her  side  :  but  she  did 
not  need  it — and,  indeed,  the  sacrod 
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wordd  were  uiingled  ODConaciousIy 

by    many   a    broken    prayer    and 

musing    of    her    own.      She    had 

gone   to   her  sun'u    ruoiu«    to    the 

door,  many  times  since  eho  portod 

with  bim  Ihu  nighl  hefgre  ;  hut  had 

heard    no    sotind,    and,    hi>vering 

there  on  the  thresholdt  had  been 

afraid  to  ^o  in,  as  she  so  longed 

to  do.     Wh.it  mother  wonld   not, 

aft«r  80  long  an  absence,  £toal  in 

to   say  again  good -night  —  to  see 

that  all  was  comfortublo,  plenty  of 

covering  on  the  bed,  not  too  much, 

just  what  he  wanted ;  or  again,  in 

the  morning,   to  see  how  he  had 

slept,  to  recognise  his  dear  face  by 

the  morning  light,  to  say  God  hlesa 

~  m,  and  God  bleiw  him  the  first 

orning  as  tho  first  night  of   his 

return  f      But    Mrs     Ogilvy    waa 

id.     She  went  and  stood   oot- 

ide   the  door,  trembling,  but  sho 

lad  not  the  courage  to  go  in.     She 

>U  that  it  might  anger  him — that 

tt  might  annoy  him — that  he  would 

lot  like  it     lie  had  beea  a  long 

me  away.     He  had  grown  a  man 

niuiit   middle-aged,  with  none  of 

e  habits  or  eren  recollections  of  a 

>y.     He  would  not  like  her  to  go 

icar  him— to  touch  him.     With  a 

irofound  humility  of  which    she 

'as  not  conscious,  she  explained  to 

leraelf  that  this  was  after  all  "  very 

lataral."    A  man  within  sight  of 

rty  (she  counted  his  age  to  a  day 

he   waa   thiihr-seTen)  had   for- 

'gotteo,    being    long    parted    &om 

them,  tho  ways  of  a  mother.     He 

had  maybe,  she  said  to  herself  with 

ft  shudder,  known — othtr  kinds  of 

women.     She  had  no  right  to  be 

pained  by  it — to  make  a  grievance 

of  it.    Oh  no,  no  grievance :  it  waa 

"  very  natural."     If  she  went  into 

the  parlour,  where  she  always  sat 

in  the  morning,  she  would  hear  him 

when  he  began  to  move :  for  that 

room   was  over  thia.      Meantime, 

what  could  she  do  better  than  to 

her  chapter,  and  say  her  prayers, 
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and  bleas  him — and  try  "to  keep 
her  heart"  ? 

^lany  many  times  had  she  gone 
over  the  same  thoughts  that  flitted 
about  her  mind  now  and  inter- 
rupted the  current  of  her  prayers, 
and  of  the  reading  which  was  only 
remembering.  There  waa  Job, 
whom  she  had  thought  of  so  often, 
whose  habit  was,  when  his  sons 
and  daughters  were  in  all  their 
grandeur  before  anything  happened 
to  them,  to  offer  sacrifices  for  them, 
if,  perhaps,  in  the  carelessness  of 
their  youth,  they  might  have  done 
something  amiss.  How  she  had 
longed  to  do  tlmt !  and  then  had 
reminded  herself  that  there  wore  no 
more  aacriiiccR,  tliat  Iheru  had  been 
One  for  all,  and  that  all  she  had  to 
do  was  hut  to  put  God  in  mind,  to 
keep  Him  always  in  nund :  that 
there  was  her  son  yonder  some- 
where out  in  His  world,  and  maybe 
forgetting  what  his  duty  was.  To 
pnt  God  in  mind  J — lis  if  He  did 
not  remember  best  of  all,  thiuking 
on  them  most  when  they  were  lost, 
watching  tho  night  wlien  even  a 
mother  slumbers  and  sleeps,  and 
never,  never  losing  sight  of  them 
tliut  were  His  sons  before  they  were 
mine !  What  could  she  say  then, 
what  could  she  do,  a  poor  small 
thing  of  a  woman,  of  as  little  ac- 
count as  a  fly  in  the  big  world  of 
God  7  Just  sit  there  with  her  heart 
bleeding,  and  say  between  the  lines, 
"In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions  " — and,  '*  H  a  man  love 
me,  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  moke 
our  abode  with  him : "  nothing  but 
"  my  Kobbie,  my  Robbie  ! "  with 
anguish  and  faith  contending.  This 
was  nil  mixed  up  among  the  verses 
now,  those  verses  that  were  biilm, 
the  keen  sharpness  of  this  dear 
name. 

She  w-aa  not,  however,  permitted 
to  remain  with  these  thoughta 
alone.      Janet  came  eofUy  to  the 


door,  lialf  opening  it,  asking,  "  May 
I  come  int"  "Oh,  who  can  pre- 
vent you  from  coming  inl"  lier 
mistress  said,  in  tho  euddon  im- 
patience of  a  preoccupied  mind, 
and  then  softly,  ••  Come  in,  Janet," 
in  penitence  more  sudden  still. 
Janet  came  in,  and,  closing  the 
door  behind  her,  stood  as  if  she 
had  Bouetbiiig  of  the  Rmveflt  im- 
portaQco  to  say.  "What  is  it, 
woman,  what  is  it  I"  Mrs  Ogilvy 
cried  in  alarm. 

"  I  waa  thinking,"  said  Janet, 
*'Mr  Robert  brought  nae  luggage 
with  him  when  he  came  last 
night" 

"No  —  he  was  walking  —  bow 
could  he  bring  luggage?"  cried  Mrs 
Ogilvy^  picking  up  that  excuse,  as 
it  were,  from  the  roadside,  for  she 
had  not  thought  of  it  till  this 
minute. 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  am  saying," 
said  Janet :  *'  do  a  clean  shirt,  nor 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  change,  and 
this  the  Sabbath-day ^I" 

"  There  are  his  old  things  in  the 
drawer,"  said  ^Irs  Ogilvy. 

"  Itia  auld  thin^a! — that  wouldna 
peep  upon  him,  the  man  he  is  now. 
He  was  shapin'  for  a  fine  figger  of 
a  man  when  ho  went  away  :  but 
no  braid  and  buirdly  aa  he  is 
now." 

Janet  spoke  in  a  tone  of  genuine 
admiration  and  triumph,  which  was 
balm  to  her  mistress's  hearL  Tlis 
bigness,  Ins  looseness  of  frame,  had 
indeed  been  one  of  the  little  things 
that  had  vexed  her  among  so  many 
others.  **  Not  like  my  Robbie,"  she 
had  breathed  to  herself,  thinking 
of  the  slim  and  graw-'ful  boy.  But 
it  gave  her  great  heart  to  see  how 
different  Janet's  opinion  was.  It 
was  she  who  was  always  over- 
anxious. No  doubt  most  folk 
would  be  of  Janet's  mind. 

**  I   was   thinking,"   said    Janet, 

"  to  take  him  a  shirt  of  my  man's, 

juat  his  best.     It  has  not  been  on 


Andrew's  back  for  many  a  day. 
'Deed,  I  just  gave  it  a  wash,  and 
plenty  of  statrch,  as  the  gentlemen 
tike,  and  ironed  it  out  this  morn- 
ing. The  better  day  the  better 
deed." 

"On  the  Sabbath  morning  t"  said 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  half  laughing,  half 
crying. 

"I'll  take  tho  wyto  o't,"  said 
Janet.  "  But  I  can  do  nae  mair.  I 
canim  offer  him  a  suit  of  Andrew's  : 
in  the  first  place,  his  best  suit) 
he  has  it  on :  and  I  wouldna  de- 
mean Mr  Robert  to  a  common 
man's  working  claes ;  and  then  be- 
sides  " 

*'  If  you'll  get  those  he's  wearing, 
Janet,  and  brush  them  well,  that'll 
do  fine.  And  then  we  must  have 
no  viiiitors  to-day.  I  know  not 
who  would  come  from  the  toun 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  maybe 
Miss  Susie.  Miss  Susie  is  not  like 
anybody  else ;  but  oh,  I  would  not 
like  her  to  see  him  so  ill  put  ou ! 
Yet  you  can  never  tell,  with  that 
ill  habit  the  Ixlinbur^h  folk  have 
of  coming  out  to  Eskholm  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  then  think- 
ing they  may  just  daundor  in  to 
the  Hewim  and  get  a  cup  of  tea. 
Tho  time  when  you  want  them 
least  is  just  the  time  they  are  like 
to  come." 

"Well  just  steek  the  dooxs  and 
let  them  chap  till  they're  wearied/' 
said  Janet,  promptly.  "  They'll 
think  ye've  gane  away  like  other 
folk,  for  change  of  air." 

"  I'm  loth  to  do  that— when  folk 
have  come  so  far,  and  tired  with 
their  walk.  Bo  you  think,  Janet, 
you  could  have  the  tea  ready,  and 
just  say  I  have^steppod  out  to  see 
a  neighbour,  or  that  I'm  away  at 

the  manse,  or 1    I  would  be  out 

in  the  garden  out  of  sight,  so  it 
would  be  no  lee  to  say  I  was  out  of 
the  bouse." 

"If  it's  the  leo  you're  thinking 
ofi  mem — I'm  no  caring  that,"  and 
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Janet  snapped  her  fingers,  *'  for  the 
lee.'^ 

Keither  mistress  nor  maid  called 
it  a  lie,  which  was  a  much  more 
surious  l)U8)ueHe.  Tho  ScottiBh 
tongue  ifl  full  of  those  ?iuaneafj 
which  in  other  hiDguages  we  find 
BO  admirable. 

"  Oh,  Janet ! "  cried  Mrs  OgUvy 
again,  between  laughing  and  crying, 
"  I  fear  I'll  have  but  an  ill  charac- 
ter to  give  you — washing  out  a  shirt 
on  Sunday  and  eating  nothing  for  a 
lee!" 

"If  we  can  just  get  Andrew  aff 
to  hia  kirk  in  the  afLernoon.  I'll 
no  have  him  at  my  Ing  for  ever  wi* 
his  aermouff.  Lord,  if  I  hadua  keut 
better  how  to  fend  for  him  than  he 
ditl  hiiiisul',  would  he  over  liavu 
been  a,  man  o'  weight,  as  they  aay  ho 
is,  in  that  Auld  Licht  meetiu'o'his, 
and  speaking  ill  o'  a'  the  ithor  folk? 
Juat  you  leave  it  to  me.  Bless  ns 
a'  1  sae  lang  as  the  dear  laddie  is 
comfortable,  what's  a'  the  rest  to 
yon  and  me  t " 

"Oh,  Janet,  my  woman!"  said 
the  mistress,  holding  out  her  hand. 
It  was  ao  small  and  delicate  that 
Janet  was  seized  with  a  compunc- 
tion after  she  has  6<|ueezed  it  in  her 
own  hard  but  faithful  one,  which 
felt  like  an  iron  framework  in  com- 
parison, '*  I  doubt  Tve  hurt  her," 
she  said  to  herself;  "but  I  was  jast 
earned  away." 

And  Mrs  Ogilvy  was  restored  to 
her  musing  and  her  prayers,  which 
presently  were  interrupLtd  again 
by  sounds  in  the  room  ovorhp-ad — 
Janot's  stop  going  in,  which  shook 
and  thrillcil  the  flooring,  and  the 
sound  of  voices.  The  mother  sat 
and  listened,  and  heard  his  roico 
speaking  to  Janet,  tho  maacnlina 
tone  instantly  discernible  in  a  wom- 
an's house,  speaking  cheerfully, 
with  after  a  wbUe  a  laugh.  His 
tone  to  her  had  been  very  different 
It  had  been  full  of  involuntary  self- 
defeztce,  a  sort  of  defiance,  as  if  he 
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felt  that  at  any  moment  something 
might  be  demanded  of  him,  excuse 
or  explanation — or  else  blame  and 
reproach  poured  forth  upon  him. 
The  mother's  heart  swollod  a  little, 
and  yet  she  smiled.  Ob,  it  was  very 
natural!  lU  could  oven  joke  and 
laugh  with  the  faithful  sorrant- 
womau,  who  could  call  him  to  no 
account,  whom  ho  had  known  all 
hia  life.  If  there  was  any  passing 
cloud  in  Mrs  Ogilvy's  miud  it 
passed  away  on  the  instant,  and  the  h 
only  bitterness  was  that  wistful  ■ 
one,  with  a  smile  of  woiKler  accom- 
panying it^  "  That  he  could  think  I 
woidd  demand  an  account — me  l" 

He  came  down-stairs  later,  half 
amused  with  himself,  in  the  high 
collar  of  Andrew's  gala  sliirt,  and 
with  a  finulo  on  hia  face.  "  I'm  very 
ridiculous,  I  su]>pose,"  he  said,  walk- 
ing to  the  glass  above  the  mantel- 
piece ;  "but  I  did  not  wsnt  to  vex 
the  woman,  and  cleau  things  are 
pleasant" 

"  Is  your  luggage — coming,  Rob- 
bie 1"  she  ventured  to  say,  while  he 
stood  before  the  glass  tiying  to  fold 
over  or  modify  as  best  he  could 
the  spikes  of  the  white  linen  which 
stood  round  liis  face.  m 

"  How    much    luggage    do   you  ■ 
think   a  man  would  be  likely  to 
have,"  he  said  impatiently,  standing 
with  his  back  towards  her,  "who 
came  from  New  York  as  a  stowaway  ■ 
in  a  sailing-ship  r'  H 

She  had  not  the  least  idea  what  ^ 
a  stowaway  was,  but  concluded  it 
to  be  some  poor,  very  poor  poet, 
with  which  comfort  was  incom- 
patible. "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  you 
will  have  to  go  into  Edinbm'gh  and 
get  a  new  ontfit  There  are  grand 
shops  in  Edinburgh.  You  can  get 
tilings — 1  mean  men's  things — jnst 
as  well,  tbey  tell  me,  as  in  Lon- 
don." 

She  spoke  in  a  half-apologetic 
tone,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  getting  his  clothes  from  London, 
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and  might  object  to  a  less  fiEishion- 
able  place  —  for  indeed  the  poor 
lady  was  much  confused,  believing 
rather  that  her  son  had  lived  ex- 
travagantly and  lavishly  than  that 
he  had  been  put  to  all  the  shifts  of 
poverty. 

"I've  had  litUe  luggage  this 
many  a  day,"  he  said, — "a  set  of 
flannels  when  I  could  get  them  for 
the  summer,  and  for  winter  any- 
thing that  was  warm  enough.  I've 
not  been  in  the  way  of  sending  to 
Poole  for  my  clothes."  He  laughed, 
but  it  was  not  the  simple  laugh 
that  had  sounded  from  the  room 
above.  "What  did  I  ever  know 
about  London,  or  anything  but  the 
commonest  life  ? " 

"  Just  what  we  could  give  you, 
Robbie,"  she  said,  in  a  falteriug 
tone. 

"  Well ! "  he  cried  impatiently. 
And  then  he  turned  round  and 
&ced  her — Andrew's  collars,  not- 
withstanding all  his  eflbrts,  giving 
still  a  semi-ludicrous  air,  which  gave 
the  sting  of  an  additional  pang  to 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  who  could  not  bear 
that  he  should  be  ridiculous.  He 
confronted  her,  sitting  down  op- 
posite, fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face, 
as  if  to  forestall  any  criticism  on  her 
part  "  I've  come  back  as  I  went 
away,"  he  said  with  defiance.  "I 
had  TBiy  little  when  I  started, — I 
have  nothing  now.  If  you  had  not 
kept  me  so  bare,  and  never  a  penny 
in  my  pocket,  I  might  have  done 
better :  but  nothing  breeds  nothing, 
you  know,  mother.  It's  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  world." 

"Robbie,  I  gave  you  what  I 
had,"  she  exclaimed,  astonished, 
yet  half  relieved,  to  find  that  it 
was  she  who  was  put  on  her 
defence. 

"  Ay,  that's  what  everybody  says. 
You  must  have  kept  a  little  more 
for  yourself,  however,  for  you  seem 
very  comfortable :  and  you  talk  at 
your  ease  of  a  new  outfit,  while  I've 
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been  glad  of  a  cast-off  jacket  or  an 
old  pair  of  breeks  that  nobody  else 
would  wear." 

"  Oh  Robbie,  Robbie  1 "  she  cried 
in  a  voice  of  anguish,  "and  me 
laying  up  every  penny  for  you,  and 
ready  with  everything  there  waa 
— at  a  moment's  notice  I " 

"  Well,  perhaps  it's  better  as  it  is," 
he  said :  "  I  might  just  have  lost 
it  again.  You  get  into  a  sort  of 
a  hack-horse  way— just  the  same 
round,  and  never  able  to  get  out 
of  it — unless  when  you've  got  to 
cut  and  run  for  your  life." 

"Robbie!" 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  that  another 
time.  I  don't  know  what  you're 
going  to  do  with  me,  now  you've 
got  me  here.  I'm  a  young  fellow 
enough  yet,  mother — a  sort  of  a 
young  fellow,  but  not  good  for 
anything.  And  then  if  this  affaiz 
comes  ap,  I  may  have  to  cut  and 
run  again.  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  in  time  1  It's  not  Ukdiy  they'll 
be  after  me,  with  all  the  loose 
swearing  there  is  yonder,  and  ex- 
traditions, and  that  kind  of  thing ; 
but  I'm  not  one  that  would  stand 
being  had  up  and  examined — even 
if  I  was  sure  I  should  get  off :  I'd 
just  cut  and  run." 

" Is  there  any  danger? "  she  said 
in  a  terrified  whisper. 

He  burst  out  laughing  i^ain, 
but  these  laughs  were  not  good  to 
hear.  "Of  what  do  you  think  1 
That  they  might  hang  me  up  to 
the  first  treel  But  till  it  blows 
over  I  can  be  sure  of  nothing — or 
if  any  other  man  turns  up.  There 
is  a  man  before  whom  I  would  just 
cut  and  run  too.  If  he  should  get 
wind  that  I  was  here  " — he  gave  a 
suspicious  glance  round.  "  And  this 
confounded  house  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  and  the  windows  open 
night  and  day ! " 

"Who  is  it?  Who  is  the  man  t" 
she  said.  She  followed  every  change 
of  his  face,  every  movement,  every 
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question,  witli  eyes  large  with 
panic  and  terror. 

What  he  said  first,  he  had  the 
grace  to  say  under  his  breath  out 
of  some  revived  tradition  of  respect, 
"Would  you  be  any  the  wiser  if 
I  told  you  a  name — that  you  never 
heard  before  1"  he  said. 

"No,  Robbie,  no.  But  tell  me 
one  thing,  is  it  a  man  you  have 
wronged  ?  Oh  Robbie,  tell  me,  tell 
me  that,  for  pity's  sake ! " 

"  No  ! "  he  shouted  with  a  rage 
that  overcame  all  other  feelings. 
"  Damn  him  I  damn  him  !  it's  he 
that  has  never  done  anything  but 
hunt  and  harm  me." 

"Oh,  God  be  thanked!"  cried 
his  mother,  suddenly  rising  and 
going  to  him.  "  Oh,  Robbie,  my 
dear,  the  Lord  be  praised !  and  God 
forgive  that  unfortunate  person,  for 
if  it's  him,  it's  not  you  ! " 

Ho  submitted  unwillingly  for  a 
moment  to  the  arm  which  she  put 
Tonnd  him,  drawing  his  head  upon 
her  breast,  and  then  put  her  not 
nngently  away.  "  If  there's  any 
consolation  in  that,  you  can  take 
it,"  he  said  :  "  there's  not  much 
consolation  in  me,  any  way."  And 
then  he  reached  his  large  hand 
over  the  table  to  her  little  bookcase, 
which  stood  against  the  wall.  "  I 
can  always  read,  a  book,"  he  said. 
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"  a  story-book ;  it's  the  only  thing  I 
can  do.  You  used  to  have  all  the 
Scotts  here." 

"  They  are  just  where  they  used 
to  be,  Robbie,"  she  said,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone.  She  watched  him,  still 
standing  while  he  chose  one ;  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
began  to  read.  It  added  a  little 
sense  of  embarrassment,  of  confusion 
and  disorder,  to  all  the  heavier 
trouble,  that  he  had  thrown  himself 
into  her  chair,  the  place  in  which 
she  had  sat  through  all  those  years 
when  there  was  no  one  to  interfere 
with  her.  Glad  was  she  to  give  up 
the  best  place  in  the  house  to  him, 
whatever  he  might  please  to  choose; 
but  it  gave  her  a  feeling  of  dis- 
turbance which  she  could  not  ex- 
plain, not  being  even  aware  at  first 
what  it  was  that  caused  it.  She 
did  not  know  where  to  sit,  nor  what 
to  do.  She  could  not  go  back  to 
fetch  her  open  Bible,  nor  sit  down 
to  read  it,  partly  because  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  him  sitting  there 
reading  a  novel — only  a  novel,  no 
reading  for  Sabbath,  even  though 
it  was  Sir  Walter's ;  partly  because 
it  would  seem  like  indifference,  she 
thought,  to  occupy  herself  with 
reading  at  all,  when  at  any  moment 
he  might  have  something  to  say  to 
her  again. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
Janet's  sake  not  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  that  Sabbath  afternoon. 
Friends  arrived  from  Edinburgh,  as 
Mrs  Ogilvy  had  divined,  carefully 
choosing  that  day  when  they  were 
so  little  wanted.  There  were  some 
people  who  walked,  keeping  up  an 
old  habit :  the  walk  was  long,  but 
when  you  were  sure  of  a  good  cup 
of  tea  and  a  good  rest  at  a  Mend's 
house,  was  not  too  much  for  a  robust 
walker  with  perhaps  little  time  for 


walking  during  the  week :  and 
some — but  they  kept  a  discreet  veil 
on  the  means  of  their  conveyance — 
would  come  occasionally  by  the 
wicked  little  train  which,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  whole  village, 
had  been  permitted  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Eskholm  in  quite  recent 
days,  by  the  direct  influence  of  the 
devil  or  Mr  Gladstone  some  thought, 
or  perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  a 
railway  director  who  had  a  grand 
house  overlooking  the  Eak  higher 
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up  tbe  stream.  It  may  well  bo 
helicved,  however,  that  nobody  who 
visitod  Mrs  Ogilvy  on  Sunday 
owned  to  coming  by  the  train. 
Thoy  touU  not  rosist  the  delights 
of  the  walk  in  this  line  weather, 
they  said,  and  to  breathe  tlio  country 
air  in  June  ofler  having  been  shut 
np  all  the  week  in  Edinburgh  was 
a  great  temptation.  They  aJl  camo 
from  Edinburgh,  those  good  folks  : 
and  there  was  one  who  was  an  elder 
in  the  Kirk,  and  who  said  that  the 
road  had  been  measured,  and  it  was 
little  more,  very  little  more,  than  n 
Sabbath-day's  journey,  such  ae  was 
always  permitted.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  none  of  these  visitors  for 
weeks,  but  naturally  there  were  two 
parties  of  them  that  day.  Mrs 
Ogtlvy,  out  in  the  garden  beliind 
the  house,  sat  trembling  among 
Andrew's  Hower-pota  in  his  tool- 
house,  feeling  more  guilty  than 
words  could  say,  yet  giviug  Janet 
a  certain  countenance  by  remaining 
out  of  doorH,  to  justify  the  statement 
thot  the  mistresa  just  by  an  extra- 
ordinary accident  was  out  Kobert 
was  in  hie  room  up-stairs  with  half 
a  shelf-fiiU  of  the  Wnvorloys  round 
him,  lying  upon  his  bed  and  read- 
ing. Oh  how  the  house  wus  turned 
vpmde  down,  how  its  whole  life  and 
character  was  changed,  and  fnUity 
nnd  concealment  became  the  rule  of 
the  day  instead  of  truth  and  open- 
ness J  And  ail  by  the  event  which 
last  Sabbath  she  bad  prayed  for 
with  all  the  force  of  her  heart. 
But  she  did  not  repent  her  prayer, 
God  be  tlianked,  in  spile  of  all,  that 
he  had  come  back,  that  he  that  had 
been  dead  was  olive  again,  and  that 
ho  that  had  been  lost  was  found. 
Maybe — who  could  tell  ? — the  pro- 
digal's father,  after  he  had  covered 
his  boy's  rugB  with  tliat  beet  robe, 
might  find  many  a  thing,  oh  many 
a  thing,  in  hini,  to  mind  him  of  the 
husks  that  the  swine  did  eat! 
Meantime  Janet  gave  the  visitors 
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tea,  and  stood  respectfiilly  and 
talked,  now  and  then  looking  ont 
for  the  mistress,  and  wondering 
what  could  have  kept  her,  and 
saying  many  a  thing  upon  which 
charity  demands  that  we  shouM 
draw  a  veil.  She  had  got  Andrew 
off  to  his  kirk,  which  was  all  she 
conditioned  for.  She  could  not,  shn 
felt  sure,  have  carried  through  if 
Andrew  ha<l  been  there,  glowering, 
looking  on.  But  she  did  carry 
through  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  was  not  a  feeling  of  elation 
in  Janet's  mind  when  she  saw  the 
last  of  them  depart,  and  felt  the  full 
sweetness  of  success.  The  sense  of 
guilt,  no  doubt,  came  later  on. 

"And  I  just  would  take  my 
oath,"  said  Janet,  "  that  they're  all 
away  back  by  tfutt  train.  Ye 
needua  spsak  to  me  of  Sabbath- 
day's  journeys,  and  afternoon  walks. 
The  train,  nae  doubt,  is  a  great  ease- 
ment. I  ken  a  sooth  face  from  a 
leeing  one.  They  bad  far  ower 
muckie  to  say  about  the  pleesure  of 
the  walk.  They're  just  a*  away 
back  by  the  train." 

"  It's  not  for  yon  and  me  to 
speak,  Janet,  that  have  done  noth- 
ing but  deceive  all  this  weary  day  ! " 

"  Toots  ! "  said  Janet,  '*  you  were 
out,  mem,  it  was  quite  true,  and 
just  very  uncomfortable — and  they 
got  their  rest  and  their  tea.  Ajid 
I  would  have  gathered  them  some 
dowers,  but  Mrs  Bennet  said  she 
would  rather  no  go  back  throngb 
the  Edinburgh  streets  with  a  mnckle 
flower  Ln  her  hands,  as  if  she  had 
been  stravaigiu'  about  the  conntry. 
So  ye  see,  mem,  they  were  waur 
than  we  were,  just  leein'  for  show 
and  appparance — whereas  with  ua 
{though  I  ieod  none  —  1  said  yo 
were  oot,  and  ye  were  oot)  it  was 
needcessity,  and  nae  maii  to  bo 
said." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  shook  her  head  as 
she  rose  up  painfully  from  among 
the  flower-pots.      It  was  jast  self- 
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indulgence,  she  said  to  herself  She 
had  dono  harder  things  than  to  sit 
in  her  place  and  give  her  acquaint- 
ADQos  tea ;  but  then  there  was  aX- 
ways  the  risk  of  questions  that  old 
iriendB  fetd  ihemselves  at  liberty  to 
ask.  Any  way,  it  was  done  and 
over;  and  there  was^as  Janet  nssutod 
her,  no  more  to  be  said.  And  the 
lingering  evening  passed  again,  oh 
so  slowly — not,  as  heretofore,  in  a 
gentle  maaing  full  of  prayer,  not  in 
the  Bweet  outride  air  with  the  peace- 
ful country  lying  l>cfarB  her,  and 
the  open  doors  always  inviting  a 
wanderer  back  !  Not  so :  Robert 
was  not  satisfied  till  alt  the  windows 
were  closed,  warm  though  the  eve- 
ning was,  the  door  locked,  the 
shutters  bolted,  every  pre^aiution 
takeu,  aa  if  the  peaceful  Ilewan 
were  to  he  attacked  during  the 
night.  He  caught  Andrew  in  the 
act  of  lighting  that  light  over  the 
door  which  had  burned  all  night 
for  so  many  years.  ""What's  that 
fori"  he  asked  abruptly,  stopping 
him  as  he  mounted  the  ateps,  with- 
out which  he  could  not  reach  the 
little  lamp, 

"  What  it's  for  I  conid  not  take 
it  upon  me  to  tell  yon.  It's  jnet  a 
whimsoy  of  the  mistress.  They're 
full  of  their  whims,"  Andrew  said. 

"  Mother,  what's  the  meaning  of 
this?"  Uoliert  cried. 

She  came  to  the  parlour  door  to 
answer  him,  with  her  white  shawl 
and  her  white  cap — a  light  herself 
in  the  dim  evening.  It  was  per- 
haps too  dim  for  him  to  see  the 
expression  in  her  eyes.  She  said, 
with  a  little  drawing  of  her  breath 
and  in  a  startled  voice,  "  Oh, 
Kobbie ! " 

"That's  no  answer/'  he  said,  im- 
patiently. "What's  the  use  of  itt 
drawing  every  tramp's  attention  to 
the  huuse.  Of  course  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  road." 

"  Ay,  liobbie,  that  was  my 
leaning." 


"A  strange  meaning,"  he  said, 
shrugging  his  »honlders.  "  You'd 
better  leave  it  off  now,  mother.  I 
d>>u't  like  such  landmarks.  Don't 
light  it  any  more." 

Andrew  slocfd  all  this  lime  with 
one  foot  on  the  steps  and  his  candle 
in  his  hand.  "  The  mistresB,"  he 
said  darkly,  in  a  voice  that  came 
from  his  boots,  "ha.^  a  good  right 
to  her  whimsoy — whatever  it's  lor." 

*'  Did  we  ask  your  opinion  1 " 
criwi  Kobert,  angrily.  "Put  out 
the  light." 

"  You  will  do  what  Mr  Robert 
bids  you,  Andrew,"  Mrs  Ogilvy 
said. 

And  for  the  first  time  for  fifteen 
years  there  was  no  light  over  the 
door  of  the  Hewan.  It  waa  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  Still,  there 
was  In  Mrs  Ogilvy's  mind  a  vague, 
unreasonable  reluctance — a  failing 
as  if  of  same  visionary  hope  that 
it  might  still  have  brought  back 
the  real  Robbie,  the  bounte  boy 
she  knew  so  well,  out  of  the  dim 
world  in  which,  alas  t  he  was  now 
for  ever  and  for  ever  lost. 

Robert  talked  much  of  this  before 
he  went  up-stairs  to  bed.  Perhaps 
he  was  glad  to  have  Rometbing 
to  talk  of  that  was  unimportant, 
that  raised  no  exciting  questions. 
"  You've  been  lighting  up  like  a 
lighthouse  ;  you've  been  showing 
all  over  the  country,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  But  that'll  not  do  for  me,"  he 
.said.  "  I'll  have  to  lie  low  for  a 
long  time  if  I  stay  here,  and  no 
light  thrown  on  me  that  can  be 
helped.  It's  different  from  your 
ways,  I  know,  and  you  have  a  right 
to  your  whimscye,  mother,  as  that 
gardener  fellow  says — especially  oa 
you  are  the  one  that  has  to  pay  for 
It  all" 

"Robbie,"  she  cried,  "oh,  Rob- 
bie, do  not  speak  like  that  to  me  !  '* 

"  It's  true,  though.  I  haven't  a 
red  cent ;  I  haven't  a  brass  farth- 
ing :  nothing  but  the  clothes 
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standing  in,  Rnd  thoy  ara  not  fit  to 
bo  Reon." 

"  Robbie/'  she  said,  "  I  havo  to 
go  in  to  Edinburgh  in  tbo  moruing. 
Will  you  como  with  mo  and  get 
what  you  wantl" 

"  Is  that  how  it  hns  to  bo  done  1 " 
he  said,  with  a  laxi^h.  "I  thought 
you  were  liberal  when  you  Bpoke  of 
an  outfit ;  hut  what  you  wero  think- 
ing of  was  a  good  little  boy  to  go 
with  his  mother,  who  would  aeo 
he  did  not  spend  too  much.  No, 
thank  ynit :  I'll  rather  continue  as  I 
am,  with  Andrew's  shirt."  Ho  gavo 
another  laugh  at  this,  pulling  tho 
corners  of  the  collar  in  his  hand. 

Sirs  Ogilry  had  never  allowed  to. 
herself  that  she  was  hurt  till  now. 
Shu  rom  up  suddenly  and  took  a 
little  walk  about  the  room,  pretend- 
ing to  look  for  something.  One 
thing  with  another  seemod  to  raise 
a  liltle  keen  soreness  in  hur,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  deep 
wound.  It  took  her  some  time 
to  hrtng  back  the  usual  lone  to  her 
voice,  and  subdue  the  quick  sting 
of  that  snperficiftl  wound.  "  I  am 
going  very  early,"  she  said ;  "  it 
will  be  too  oarly  for  you.  I  am 
going  to  soe  Mr  Somorvillo,  whom 
perhaps  you  will  romemhor,  who 
dons  all  my  business.  Thera  was 
something  he  had  taken  in  hand, 
which  will  not  be  needful  now. 
But  you  must  do — just  what  you 
wish.  You  know  it's  our  old- 
fachioned  way  here  to  do  no  busi- 
ness on  the  Sabbath-day ;  but  the 
morn,  before  I  go,  I  will  give  you — 
if  you  conld  maybe  tell  me  what 
money  you  would  want 1 " 

"There's  justice  ia  everything," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  good-humour. 
[* I  leave  tliat  to  you." 

Then  he  went  to  his  room  again, 
carrying  with  him  another  armful 
of  Wftvcrleys.  Was  it  jwrhaps 
that  he  would  not  give  himself  the 
chance  of  thinking  t  It  cheered 
hifl  mother  ragaely,  however,   to 


nno  him  with  the  bonks.  It  waa 
not  reading  for  the  Sabhnth-day; 
but  yet  Sir  Walter  could  never 
hanu  any  man :  and  more  still  than 
that — it  was  not  ill  men,  men  with 
perverted  hearts,  that  were  so  fond 
of  Sir  WaHer.  That  was  Robbie 
— the  true  Eobbie  —  not  the  man 
that  had  come  from  the  wUds, 
that  had  come  through  crime  and 
misery,  that  had  run  for  his  life. 
She  left  him  a  packet  of  not«e 
next  morning  bcforfl  she  wont  to 
Edinburgh.  This  must  not  be  taken 
as  moaning  too  much,  for  it  was 
one-pound  notes  alone  which  Mrs 
Ogilvy  possessed.  She  was  glad  to 
be  alone  in  the  train,  having  stolen 
into  a  compartment  in  which  a 
wonuin  with  a  baby  had  already 
placed  herself.  She  did  not  know 
the  woman,  but  here  she  felt  she 
was  safe.  Tho  little  thing,  which 
was  troublesDino  and  cri«d,  was  her 
protection,  and  she  could  carry  on 
her  own  thoughts  little  disturbed 
by  that  sound  :  though  indeed  after 
a  while  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Mrs  Ogilvy  succtmibftd  to  a 
temptation  almost  in'osistible  to 
a  mother,  and  desired  the  woman 
to  "  give  me  the  bairn,"  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  putting  everything  right, 
which  something  magnetic  in  the 
experioncfid  tonnh,  in  tho  soft  at- 
mosphere of  her,  and  tho  JrSUmerU 
of  her  silk,  and  the  swoetneu  of 
her  face,  certainly  accomplished. 
She  held  the  baby  on  her  knee 
fast  asleep  during  the  rcet  of  the 
short  journey,  and  that  little  un- 
conscious contact  with  tho  helpless 
whom  aha  couUl  help  did  her  good 
also.  And  the  walk  to  Mr  Somor- 
ville's  office  did  her  good.  On  the 
shady  side  of  the  street  it  is  cool 
and  the  little  novelty  of  being  there 
gave  an  impulse  to  her  forces. 
When  she  entered  the  offine,  where 
the  old  gentleman  receiveil  her  with 
a  little  cry  of  surprise,  she  was 
freshened  and  Btrengthene<l  by  the 
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brief  journey,  and  looked  olmoetos 
she  hod  looked  when  he  fouud  her, 
fearing  no  evil,  in  the  great  quJet  of 
the  summer  afternoon  two  days 
before.  He  waa  aurprisml  yet  half 
ofraid. 

"  I  know  what  this  means,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  shaken  hoiuU 
with  h(^r  and  given  heir  a  eeat. 
"You've  made  up  your  mind,  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  to  make  that  dreatlful  jour- 
ney. I  SCO  it  in  your  Cace — and  I 
am  Borry.     I  am  very  sorry " 

"No,"  she  said;  "you  are  mis- 
taken. I  am  not  going.  I  come 
to  ask  you,  on  the  contrary,  after  all 
we  settled  the  other  day,  to  do 
nothing  nioro " 

"To  do  nothing  more  !— I  cabled 
as  I  piomided,  and  I've  got  the  man 
ready  to  go  out " 

"  He  must  not  go,"  aho  said. 

"Well— I  think  it  is  moyho 
jnst  as  wise.  Cut  you  have  changed 
your  mind  very  quick.  I  will  not 
speak  the  common  nonsense  to  you 
aud  8uy  that's  what  ladies  will  do  : 
for  DO  doubt  you  will  have  your 
reasons — you  have  your  reasons  1 " 

She  looked  round  her,  trembling 
a  little,  upon  the  quiet  othco  where 
nobody  could  have  been  hidden, 
scarcely  a  fly. 

"  Mr  Somerrille,"  she  said,  '*  you 
were  scarcely  gone  that  day — oh, 
huw  long  it  is  ago  I  know  not— it 
might  be  years  !^you  were  scarce- 
ly gone,  when  my  son  came 
home." 

"What?"  he  cried,  with  a  ter- 
rifying sharpness  of  tone. 

Her  face  blanched  at  the  sound. 
"  Was  it  an  ill  thing  to  do  1  la 
there  danger 7"  she  cried;  and 
then  with  delitwrato  gravity  she 
repeated,  "You  were  scarcely  gone 
when,  without  any  warning,  vaj 
Kobbte  came  home." 

"  God  bless  us  all! "  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "No;  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  danger.  It  might 
bo  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do — 
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but  it  is  a  very  surprising  thing  for 
aU  that." 

"It  is  rather  surprising,"  she 
s.iid,  with  u  little  dignity,  "that 
having  always  his  home  open  to 
him,  and  no  safeguards  against  the 
famine  that  might  arise  in  that 
land — aud  indeed  brought  down  for 
bis  own  {lart,  my  {>our  laddie,  to  the 
hu^ks  that  the  i^wiite  do  eat — he 
should  never  have  cuuie  before." 

"  That's  an  old  ferlie,"  said  Mr 
Somerville;  "but  things  buing  so 
that  he  should  have  come  now — 
that's  what  beats  mc.  There's 
anulhor  paper  with  more  parUe- 
ulars :  maybe  he  was  well  adviuml. 
It'd  a  far  cry  to  Locliow.  That'ji  a 
paper  I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest, Mrs  Ogilvy,  but  it  would  not 
be  pleasant  reading  for  you." 

"  But  is  there  danger  t"  she  said, 
her  face  colouriug  and  fading  under 
her  old  friend's  eye,  as  she  watc:hed 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lipa. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  with  a  thing 
like  that  hanging  over  a  man's 
head,  it's  rash  to  say  that  there's  no 
danger  ;  but  these  wild  otTeeciala  in 
the  wild  parti*  of  America — sheriffs 
thi-y  seem  to  call  them — riding  the 
country  with  a  wild  po3«e,  and  a 
revolver  in  every  man's  hand  — 
bless  me,  very  unlike  oiu  sheriffs 
hero  1 — have  not  their  eyes  fixed  on 
Mid-Lothian  nor  any  country  place 
hereaway,  we  may  he  sure.  They 
will  look  far  before  they  will  look 
for  him  here." 

"  But  is  it  him — him,  my  son — 
that  thoy  are  looking  for,  my  llob- 
hie  1  "  she  sai<I,  with  a  sharp  cry. 

"  I  think  T  can  give  ynn  a  little 
comfort  in  that  too — it's  not  him  iu 
the  first  place,  nor  yet  in  the  second. 
But  he  was  there — and  he  was  one 
of  them,  or  supposed  to  be  one  of 
them.  Mistress  Ogilvy,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  slowly  and  with  empha- 
sis, "  we  most  be  very  mercifuL  A 
yuiuig  lad  gets  mixed  in  with  a  set 
of  these  feUowa — he  has  no  thought 
II 
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vbat  it's  going  to  lead  to — then  by 
tho  timo  he  kuows  he's  so  in  with 
theiu,  he  has  a  false  notion  that  his 
honour's  cuncerned.  He  thinks  he 
would  be  a  kind  of  a  traitor  if  he 
doserted  them, — mud  all  the  more 
when  there's  danger  concerned.  I 
have  Bome  eiperienM,  as  j-ou  will 
perhaiKi  have  heard,"  he  snid,  after 
a  pause,  with  a  break  in  his  voice. 

'*Ciod  help  us  all!"  ahe  tiaid,  put- 
ting out  her  hivni],  her  eyes  dim 
with  tears.  lie  took  it  and  grasped 
it,  his  hand  trembling  too. 

*'  You  may  know  by  that  I  will 
do  my  very  beat  for  hiiu,"  he  said, 
"as  if  he  were  my  own."  Then 
resuming  his  business  tones,  "  I 
would  uoithor  hide  him  nor  put 
him  forward,  Mrs  Ogilvy,  if  I  wore 
you.  I  would  keep  him  at  home 
ae  much  ^  ])0S3ible.  And  if  the 
spirit  moves  hitii  to  como  and  t«ll 

mo  all  about  it Has  he  told 

you ?» 

*'  Something — about  not  being  owe 
to  stand  an  examination  even  if  he 
should  get  oO',  and  about  some  man 
— some  man  that  might  come  after 
him :  but  he  will  not  explain.  I 
said,  Was  it  a  man  ho  had  wrongfid  1 
and  he  cried  with  a  great  No  !  that 
it  waa  one  that  had  wronged  him." 

"  Ah !  that'll  just  be  one  of 
them  :  but  let  us  hope  none  of 
these  American  ruffians  will  follow 
Robert  hero.  No,  no,  that  could 
not  bo;  but,  dear  me,  what  a  risk 
for  you  to  run  in  that  lonely  house. 
I  alwayB  aaid  the  ITowan  was  a 
bonnio  Uttle  place,  and  I  could 
understand  your  fancy  for  it,  but 
very  hmcly,  very  lonely,  Mrs  Ogilvy. 
Lord  blosa  us  I  if  anything  of  that 

kind  were  to  happen !    But  no, 

no ;  across  half  the  continent  and 
the  great  Atlantic — and  for  what 
purpose?  They  would  never  follovr 
him  here." 

"  I  have  never  been  frighted  of 
my  houM,  Mr  Somervillc  ;  antl  now 


there  is  my  so.n  Kobbio  in  It,  a  strong 
man,  blesA  him  ! — and  Andrew  tho 
gardener — and  plenty  of  neighbours 
less  thiiii  half  a  mile  off — oh,  mnoh 
lees  than  half  a  mile." 

*'Do  you  keep  money  in  the 
house  1 " 

"Money!  verylittle—j  list  enough 
for  my  quarter's  pftymentfl,  nothing 
to  speak  of — unltaa  when  William 
Tod  at  the  croft  comes  up  to  pay 
me  my  rent." 

"  Then  keep  none,"  said  Mr 
Somerville;  **juat  take  my  word  and 
ask  no  questions — keep  none.  I^s 
never  fiafe  in  a  lonely  house  ;  and 
let  in  no  strange  person.  A  man 
might  claim  to  be  Bobcrt's  friend 
when  he  was  no  friend  to  Robert. 
But  your  heart's  too  open  and  your 
faith  too  great.  Send  away  your 
money  to  the  bank  and  lock  op 
your  doors  before  the  darkening, 
and  keep  every  atrangc  person  at  a 
safe  distance." 

"  But,"  &aid  Mrs  Ogilvy,  *'  where 
would  be  my  faith  then,  and  my 
peace  of  mind!  Nobody  bus 
harmed  me  all  my  days  —  not  a 
living  creature — if  it  were  not  them 
that  were  of  my  own  house,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"And  who  am  I  that  I  should  dis- 
trust my  neighbours  1 — no,  no,  Mr 
Somerville.  There  ia  l^bbie  to 
take  care  of  me,  if  there  was  any 
danger.  But  I  am  not  feared  for 
any  danger — unless  it  were  for  him 
— and  you  think  there  will  be  none 
for  him  t" 

"That  would  be  too  much  to  say. 
If  he  were  followed  hero  by  any 

of  those  ill  companions Mind 

now,  my  dear  lady.  You  say  llobert 
will  take  care  of  you.  It  will  be 
far  more  you  that  will  have  to  take 
care  of  him." 

"  I  have  done  that  all  his  days," 
she  said,  with  a  smile  and  a  eigh  ; 
"  but,  oh,  ho  is  beyond  me  now — s 
big,  strong,  bmrdly  man." 
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Th«y  wore  Jantit'e  worik,  and  it 
was  in  the  light  of  Jauot'«  ailtuim- 
tion  thai  his  mulhtir  rupealud  thtni. 
"  I  am  ficaicely  higher  ihon  his 
elbow,"  she  said,  with  a  more  gen- 
uine impulse  uf  her  owu.  '*  And 
vrho  am  I  to  take  cate  of  a  muckle 
Btrong  man." 

*'  Mind  !  "  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  kind  of  solemnity, 
*'  that's  just  the  danger.  If  there's 
cronies  coming  after  hlro,  Lord  bleea 
\ia,  it  niuy  Just,  be  Ytfo  or  d«»th. 
yteek  your  doors,  Mrs  Ogilvy,  steek 
your  doors.  Let  uo  stranger  come 
near  you.  And  mind  that  it  is  yuu 
to  take  care  of  Kobett,  not  Kim  of 
you." 

She  camo  away  much,  shaken  by 
this  interview.  And  yet  it  was 
very  ditlicult  to  frighten  her,  nut- 
vrithstanding  all  her  fears.  Already 
as  she  cumo  down  the  dusty  stairs 
from  Mr  tioraerville's  office,  her 
courage  began  to  return.  Every- 
body had  warned  her  of  the  danger 
of  tramps  and  vagabonds  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  uot  a  spoon 
bad  ever  been  stolen,  nor  a  fright 
given  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  Xlewan.  No  thief  had  ever  got 
into  the  house,  or  burglar  trie<l  the 
windows  that  would  have  yielded 
so  easily.  And  it  could  uot  be  any 
friend  of  Kobbie's  that  would  come 
fur  any  small  amount  of  money  sho 
could  have,  to  his  mother's  house. 
No,  no.  Violence  had  been  done, 
there  hod  I>can  quarrels,  and  there 
had  been  bloodshed.  But  that  was 
very  different  from  Mj  Somerville's 
advices  about  the  money  in  the 
house.  Robbie's  friends  might  bo 
dangerous  men,  they  might  lead 
turn  into  many,  many  ill  ways ;  but 
her  lilllo  money  —  no,  no,  there 
could  \x  nothing  to  do  with  that 


Shti  went  home  accordingly  almost 
cheerfully.  To  bo  dolivortd  from 
her  own  thuughtjs  and  bntught  in 
face  of  the  world,  and  taught  to 
realise  all  that  had  happened  as 
within  the  course  of  nature,  and 
a  thing  to  be  faced  and  to  be 
mended,  not  to  lie  down  and  die 
upon,  was  a  great  help  to  her. 
She  would  lock  the  doors  and  fasten 
the  windows  as  thoy  all  said.  Sho 
would  watch  that  no  man  should 
come  near  that  was  like  to  harm  her 
son.  To  do  even  so  much  or  so 
little  as  that  for  him,  it  would  be 
somelliing,  souicthing  i)racttcal  and 
real.  >She  would  not  suQ'cr  her  eye- 
lids to  slumber,  nor  her  eyes  to  i*leep. 
Slie  would  be  her  om'u  watchman, 
and  keep  the  bouse,  that  nothing 
harmful  to  her  itobbio  should  como 
near.  Oh,  but  for  the  pickle 
money !  there  was  no  danger  for 
that  She  would  like  to  see  what 
n  paltry  thief  would  do  in  Ifobbie's 
hands. 

With  thia  in  her  mind  sho  went 
back,  her  heart  rising  with  every 
step.  From  the  train  she  could  see 
the  back  of  the  Hcwan  risingamong 
the  trees — not  a  desolate  house  any 
longer,  for  Robbie  was  there.  How 
ill  to  please  she  had  been,  finding 
faults  In  him  just  because  he  was  a 
boy  no  longer,  but  a  man,  with  his 
own  thoughts  and  his  own  ways ! 
But  to  have  been  parted  from  him 
these  few  hours  cleared  up  a  groat 
deal.  Sho  went  home  eagerly,  her 
faco  regaining  its  colour  ond  its 
brightnoea  Sho  was  going  back 
not  to  an  empty  house,  but  to 
Robbie.  It  was  as  if  this,  and  not 
the  other  mingled  moment,  more 
full  of  trouble  than  joy,  was  to  be 
the  mother's  first  true  meeting  with 
her  son  after  so  many  years. 
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When  Mk  Ogilvy  reached,  some- 
what hretLthlods,  the  height  of  the 
little  brne  on  which  her  own  iloor, 
standitig  wide  opon  ta  the  sunshine, 
ofTored  her  the  usual  uacdnsdous 
welcome  which  that  modest  house 
in.  its  natural  condition  held  out 
to  every  comer,  it  vu  with  a 
pang  of  dJHtipitoinlment  she  heard 
that  Robert  had  gone  out  For  a 
momeut  her  hnart  sank.  She  had 
been  looking  forward  tu  the  »ii;ht 
of  him.  She  had  felt  that  to-day, 
after  her  abort  absence,  she  would 
see  him  without  prejudice,  able  to 
make  allowance  for  everything,  not 
looking  any  longer  for  her  Kobbie 
of  old,  bat  occiutomed  and  recon- 
ciled to  the  new — the  mature  man 
into  wliicb  inevitably  in  all  these 
years  ho  must  have  grown.  She 
had  hurried  home,  though  the  walk 
from  the  station  was  rather  too 
much  for  her,  to  realise  these  ex- 
pectations, eager,  full  of  love  and 
hope,  ller  heart  fluttered  a  little  : 
the  light  went  out  of  her  eyes  for 
a  moment ;  she  sat  down,  all  the 
strength  gone  out  of  her.  But  this 
waa  only  for  a  moment.  "To  be 
sure,  Janet,"  she  said,  "he  has 
gone  in  to  Edinburgh  to — see  about 
his  luggage.  I  mean,  tu  get  himself 
acme — things  he  wanted."  Janet 
bod  a  long  face^  as  long  as  a  win- 
ter's night  and  almost  as  dark.  Her 
mistress  could  have  taken  her  by 
the  shoulders  and  shaken  her. 
What  right  had  she  to  take  it  upon 
her  to  misdoubt  her  young  master, 
or  to  be  su  anxious  as  that  about 
him — as  if  she  were  one  that  bad  a 
right  to  be  "  meeserable  "  whatever 
might  Imppenl 

*' Could  ho  not  have  gane  with 
you,  mom,  when  you  were  going  in 
youiMl't" 

"He  was  not  ready,"  said  Mn 


Ogilvy,  feeliag  herself  put  ou  her 
defence. 

"  You  might  have  waited,  mem, 
till  the  next  train " 

"If  you  will  know,"  cried  Mrs 
Oj{ilvy,  indignant,  "  my  hoy  liked 
best  to  he  free,  to  take  his  own 
way — and  I  hope  thero  is  no  per- 
son in  this  house  that  wlU  gain^y 
that." 

"  Eb,  mem,  I'm  aware  it's  no  for 
mo  to  .speak  —  but  so  soon,  afore 
he  has  got  accustomed  to  being  at 
hame — and  with  siller  in  his  pouch." 

"What  do  you  know  about  his 
siller  in  his  pouch  ? "  cried  tho 
angry  mistress. 

"I  saw  the  notes  in  bis  hand, 
lie's  aye  very  nire  to  me,"  eaid 
Janet,  not  without  a  little  pleasure 
in  showing  how  much  more  at  bis 
ryi.se  Robert  waa  with  hor  than  with 
his  mother,  "and  cracks  about 
everything.  He  just  showed  me  in 
his  hand — as  many  notes  as  would 
build  a  kirk.     He  said  :  'See  how 

liberal ' "    Janet  stopped  here, 

a  little  couftiscd  ;  for  what  Robert 
had  said  was,  "  Sue  how  liberal  the 
old  woman  is."  She  liked  to  give 
her  mistress  the  tiniest  pin-prick, 
perhaps,  but  not  the  stab  of  a  dis- 
respect like  that. 

"  1  wish  to  be  liberal,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy.  "I  am  very  glad  lie  was 
pleased  :  and  I  knew  he  was  gois^ 
—there  waa  nothing  out  of  the  way 
about  it  that  you  should  meet  me 
with  such  a  long  face.  I  thought 
nothing  lees  than  that  he  must  be 
ill  after  all  hia  latigutis  and  his 
travels." 

"Oh,  no  a  bit  of  him,"  said 
Janet—*'  nu  ill :  I  never  bad  ony 
fears  about  that." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  by  this  time  bad 
quite  recovered  herself.  "  He  will 
nave  a  good  many  things  to  do," 
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ftlie  fflud.  "  lie  will  never  he  able 
to  f;et  back  to  his  dinner.  I  hopo 
he'll  get  something  comfortable  to 
e&i  in  Kdinborgh.  You  can  kppp 
back  the  roast  of  beef  till  the  even- 
ing, Janet,  and  just  give  me  sodig 
little  thing  :  on  egg  will  do  and  a 

cup  of  tea " 

"  You  will  juBt  get  your  dinner 
as  Qsuftl,"  said  Janot,  doggedly,  "  as 
you  did  before,  when  you  wore  in 
your  nntuml  way." 

When  ahe  was  in  her  natnral 
way !  It  was  a  cruel  upoech,  but 
Mm  Of^ilvy  took  no  notice.  She 
did  not  iigbt  the  qnestion  out,  as 
Janet  hoped.  If  she  abed  a  few 
teara  as  she  took  off  her  things  in 
her  bedroom,  they  were  soon  wiped 
awny  and  left  no  traces.  Hobbie 
could  not  be  lied  to  her  aprnn- 
stringv.  She  knew  that  well,  if 
Janet  did  not  know  it.  And  what 
cotild  bo  mure  natural  than  that  he 
should  like  to  buy  hia  clotbea  and 
get  what  he  wanted  by  himself, 
not  with  an  old  wife  for  ever  at  hia 
heelat  She  »trcngth<'Ded  herself 
for  a  qniet  day,  and  than  the 
pleaj>\ire  of  seeing  him  come  back. 
Ilut  it  was  wonderful  bow  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  settle  for  a  quiet  day. 
She  had  never  felt  so  lonely,  she 
thought,  or  the  house  so  empty. 
It  had  been  empty  for  fifteen  y«arp, 
but  it  was  long  since  she  had  felt 
it  like  this,  every  room  missing  Ibo 
foot  and  the  voice  and  the  big 
presence,  though  it  was  but  two 
days  since  ho  came  back.  But  she 
settled  herself  with  an  efibrt,  count- 
ing the  trains,  and  making  out  that 
before  five  o'clock  it  would  he  vain 
to  look  for  him.  He  would  have 
to  go  to  the  tailor's,  and  to  buy 
linen,  and  perhaps  shoes,  and  a 
hat — maybe  other  things  which  do 
sot  in  n  moment  come  to  a  woman's 
mind.  No  j  it  could  not  be  till  five 
o'clock,  or  perhajts  even  six.  ITe 
would  have  a  great  many  things  to 


do.  She  would  not  even  wonder, 
she  sjiid  to  herself,  if  it  were  later. 
}!o  would,  no  doubt,  just  walk 
aliout  a  little  and  look  at  Ihlnga 
that  were  new  since  he  went  away, 
There  were  some  more  of  these  stat- 
ues in  tbo  Princea  Street  Gardens, 
Mrs  Ogilvy  did  not  care  for  them 
beraolf,  but  Robbie  would,  A 
young  man,  noticing  everything,  he 
would  like  to  see  all  that  was  new. 
A  step  on  the  gravel  roused  her 
early  in  the  afternoon — the  awing 
of  the  gate,  and  the  sound  of  the 
gradually  nearing  footftep.  Ah, 
that  wan  him  I  earlier  than  she  had 
hoped  for,  knowing  she  would  bo 
anxious,  making  his  mother's  heart 
to  sing  for  joy.  She  watched  dis- 
creetly behind  the  curtain,  that  he 
might  uot  think  she  was  luukiug 
out  for  biro,  or  had  any  doubts 
about  his  early  return.  Poor  Mrs 
Ogilvy  !  she  was  well  used  to  that 
kind  of  disappointment,  but  it 
seemed  like  a  blow  full  in  her  face 
now,  a  stroke  she  had  not  the  least 
expected,  when  she  saw  that  it  was 
not  Robbie  that  was  coming,  but  the 
minietei^the  minister  of  all  people 
— who  bad  the  right  of  old  friend- 
ships to  ask  questions,  and  to  have 
things  explained  to  him,  and  who 
was  doubtU-Bs  coming  now  to  ask 
if  she  had  been  ill  yesterday, — for 
when  had  it  happened  before  that 
she  had  not  been  iu  her  usual  place 
in  the  kirk?  She  sat  down  faint 
and  sick,  but  after  a  moment  came 
round  again,  saying  to  hereielf  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Robbie  to  got  back  so  soon,  and 
that  she  richly  deserved  a  disap- 
pointment that  eho  had  brought  on 
horsolf.  When  Mr  Logan  came  in 
she  was  seated  in  her  usual  cbaii 
(she  h.id  moved  it  from  its  old  place 
since  Itobert  seemed  to  like  that, 
placing  for  him  a  bigger  chair  out  of 
the  dining-room,  which  suited  hinv 
better),  and  having  her  usual  locks, 
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80  that  he  tegan  by  saying  that  ho 
need  not  ask  if  Bhe  had  boon  uu- 
well,  for  sho  vr&ti  just  as  blooming 
aa  eror.  Ilaving  said  this,  the 
miiUBtep  fell  into  a  sort  of  brown 
study,  with  a  smile  on  hia  face,  and 
&  look  which  was  a  littlo  sheepish, 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  more  to 
say.  rio  asked  no  riuosfcion?,  ami 
ho  did  not  .soem  nvcn  to  have  hoard 
anything,  for  thoro  was  no  curiosity 
in  his  faw.  Mrs  Ogilvy  made  a 
few  short  rorafirka  on  the  weather, 
and  tolil  him  she  had  been  in  Edin- 
burgh that  morning,  which  elicited 
from  hiip  nothing  more  than  a  "Dear 
me  ! "  of  the  vaguest  interest.  Not 
a  word  about  Jtobbie,  not  a  question 
did  he  ask,  Sho  had  been  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  theao  questiona.  She 
was  Btill  more  alarmetl  and  wonder- 
ing when  they  did  not  come. 

"  1  had  a  call  from  Susie — the 
other  day,"  »he  said  at  last.  W&a 
it  poeaible  that  it  was  only  on 
Saturday — the  day  that  waa  now 
a  marked  day,  aboro  all  others,  the 
day  that  Robbie  camo  home ! 

"  Ay  ! "  said  the  minister,  for  the 
firat  time  looking  up.  '*  Would  abe 
have  anything  to  tt'.ll  youl  I'm 
thinking,  Mrs  Ogilvy,  Susie  has  no 
secrets  from  you." 

**  i  never  heard  she  had  any 
secrets.  She  is  a  real  upiight- 
mindeil,  well-thinking  woman.  I 
will  not  any  bairn,  though  she  will 
always  be  a  bairn  to  niti " 

"No,  flhe'a  no  bairn,"  said  the 
minister,  shaking  his  head.  "  Two- 
and-thirty  well-chap]nt,  aa  the  poor 
folk  say.  She  should  have  been 
married  long  ago,  and  with  bairns 
of  her  own." 

"  And  how  could  she  be  manied, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you,"  cried  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  indignant,  "with  you  and 
your  family  to  look  after  1  And 
never  mother  has  done  better  by  her 
bairns  than  Susie  has  done  by  you 
and  yours." 


"I  am  saying  nothing  against 
that.  I  am  Baying  she  has  had  the 
burden  on  her  far  too  long.  I  told 
you  before  her  health  is  giving  way 
under  it,"  the  minister  said.  He 
spoke  with  a  littlo  heat,  as  of  a  man 
crossed  and  contradicted  in  a  state- 
ment of  fact  of  whicti  ho  was  nuro, 

"  I  see  no  signs  of  tlmt^"  lifts. 
Ogilvy  said. 

"  I  came  up  the  other  night,"  he 
went  on,  "  to  open  my  mind  to  you 
if  I  could,  but  you  gave  mo  no  en- 
couragoment.  Things  have  gone 
a  littlo  further  since  then.  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  you're  a  great  authrrity  with 
Susie,  and  the  pariah  has  much  con- 
lidence  in  you.  I  would  like  you 
to  he  the  first  to  know — and  per- 
haps you  would  give  me  your  ad- 
vice. It  ia  not  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
what  I'm  going  to  do.  I  ara  just 
fairly  settled  upon  that,  and  my 
mind  mado  np " 

•'  You  ore  going— to  marry  again," 
she  aaid. 

IIo  gave  a  quick  look  upward, 
his  middlc^ged  countenance  grow- 
ing red,  the  complacent  smile  steal- 
ing to  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
"  So  you've  giiesaed  that ! '' 

*'  I  have  not  guessed  it — it  wi 

very  clear  to  gee both  from  bet' 

and  from  you." 

"  You've  guessed  the  person,  too," 
ho  said,  the  colour  deepening,  and 
tbo  smile  turning  to  a  confused, 
laugh. 

"  There  was  no  warlock  wanted 
to  Jo  that ;  but  what  my  advice 
would  be  for,  I  cannot  guess,  llr 
Logan.  For,  if  your  mind's  fixed 
and  all  settled " 

"I  did  not  say  just  as  much  as 

that;  but well,  very  near  it. 

Yes,    very    near  it.     X   cannot  sei 
how  in  honour  I  could  go  back." 

"  And  you've  no  wish  to  do  ao. 
And  what  do  you  want  with  ad- 
vice?" Mrs  Ogilvy  said. 

Sho  was  severe,  though  sho  was 
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thankful  to  him  for  his  preoooiipa- 
tion,  and  that  ho  bad  no  leisure  at 
his  oonininnd  to  ask  i^uestiona  or  to 
pry  into  other  people's  alTaics. 

*'  Me,"  he  aajd  ;  "  t)»al'»  but  one 
side  of  the  subject.  There's  Susie. 
It's  perhnps  nut  quite  fair  to  Susie, 
I've  alood  in  her  way,  you  may  say. 
She's  \ieeti  tang1p<l  with  the  boys 
— nnd  me.  Thore's  iio  companion 
for  a  man,  Mia  Ogilvyj  like  the 
wife  of  hie  bosom ;  but  Suaie — I 
would  bo  the  last  to  deny  it — has 

\eu  a  good  daughter  to  me." 

It  would  set  you  ill,  or  any 
fto,  to  deny  itt"  cried  Xrs  Ogilvy. 
"And  what  ore  you  going  to  do 
for  Susie,  Mr  Lofjan  ?  A  aiftter  that 
keeps  your  hous<^,  you  just  say 
Thank  you,  and  put  her  to  the  door  ; 
but  your  daughter— you're  alvaye 
rospotieiblo  for  her " 

"Till  she's  married,"  he  said, 
giving  hta  severe  jndgc  a  sbamc- 
&ced  glance. 

*'  Uavo  you  a  man  ready  to  marry 
her,  theni"  she  a^ked,  Bharply. 

"Ii's  perhaps  not  the  man  that 
hoa  ever  beeo  wanting,"  said  the 
minister,  with  a  half  laugh. 

"  And  how  are  you  going  to  do 
ithout  Suftiel"  said  Mra  Ogilvy, 
always  with  great  severity.  "  Who 
is  to  see  the  callants  olT  to  Edin- 
burgh every  uioruing,  and  learn  the 
little  ones  their  lessons  1  It  will  be 
a  great  handful  for  a  grand  lady 
ike  yon." 

That's  just  a  mistake  that  is 
Very  painful  to  nio,'''?Bid  Mr  lA>gan. 
"  The  lady  that  is  going  to  be — my 
wife " 

"  Your  second  wife,  Mr  Logan," 
id  Mrs  Ogilvy,  with  great  severity. 

"  I  am  meaning  nothing  else — 
my  second  wife—is  not  a  grand 
lady,  us  you  all  suppose.  8he  U 
jn«t  a  sweet,  simple  woman — that 
would  bo  pleased  to  do  anything." 

"  Is  she  going  to  learn  the  little 
ones  their  lessons,  and  he  up  in  the 


morning   to  give   the    boys    their 
breakfasts  ami  see  them  away  1 " 

Mr  Logan  waved  his  band,  as  a 
man  forestalled  in  what  he  was 
about  to  say.  "There  is  no  need 
for  all  that,"  he  said — "  not  the  least 
need.  The  servant  that  has  been 
with  them  all  their  days  is  just 
very  well  capable  of  seeing  that 
they  get  off  in  time.  And  as  for 
tho  little  ones,  I  have  heard  of  a 
fine  school — in  England. " 

ftfrs  Ogilvy  threw  up  her  arms 
with  a  cry,  "A  school — in  Eng- 
land ! " 

"Which  costs  veiy  little,  and  is 
just  BU  excellent  school — for  the 
daoghtera  of  clergymen  —  but,  T 
confess,  it's  clergymen  of  the 
other  Church  :  it  is  not  proved  yet 
if  a  Scotch  minister  will  bo 
allowed " 

"A  thing  that's  half  charity," 
said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  scornfully.  "  I 
did  not  think,  Mr  T»gan,  that  you, 
that  are  come  of  well-kent  folk, 
would  demean  yourself  to  that." 

"  Sho  says — I  mean,  I'm  told," 
£aid  tho  poor  man,  "  that  it's  sought 
after  by  the  very  best.  The  Eng- 
lish have  not  our  silly  prido.  When 
a  thing  is  a  good  thing  and  freely 
offered " 

"You  will  not  gel  it,  anyway," 
said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  quickly.  "  You're 
not  a  clergyman  according  to  the 
English  way.  You're  a  Scotch 
minister.  But  if  all  this  is  to  be 
done,  I'm  thinking  it  mfans  that 
there  will  be  no  place  for  Susie  at 
all  in  her  falher's  house." 

"She  will  marry,"  the  minister 
said. 

"  And  how  can  you  toll  that  she 
will  marry  ?  la  she  to  do  it  whether 
she  will  or  not  1  There  might  be 
more  reasons  than  one  for  not 
marrying.  It's  not  any  man  she 
wants,  but  maybe  just  one  man." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  thought  she  was  well 
aware  what  It  was  that  had  kept 
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Susie  from  roarryiiip.  Alas,  alan ! 
wliat  woiiltj  ehe  Chink  of  him  now 
if  eho  saw  him,  find  how  could  she 
bear  to  see  the  wonder  and  the  paio 
nflect&d  in  Stisie'a  facet 

"  I  thought^"  said  Mr  Logan, 
rising  up,  "  that  I  would  have  found 
sympathy  from  you.  I  thouRht 
you  would  havo  perceived  that  it 
was  ae  mnoh  for  Susie  I  was  think- 
iuj;  as  for  niyitolf.  She  will  never 
break  the  knot  till  it's  done  for  her. 
She  thinks  she's  hound  to  tboso 
bainifl  ;  hut  when  she  tteea  they  are 
all  provided  for  without  her " 

"  The  boys  by  the  care  of  a  ser- 
vant. The  little  ones  iu  a  school 
that  is  just  dieguised  charity " 

**  You're  an  old  friend, Mrs  Ogilvy, 
but  not  old  enough  or  dear  enough 
to  treat  my  arranj^ements  like  that." 

"  Oh,  go  away,  minister  !  "  cried 
the  mistress  of  the  Hewan.  She 
waa  beginning  to  remember  that 
Bobbie's  train  might  come  in  at  auy 
moment,  and  that  she  would  not  for 
the  world  have  him  brought  face  to 
faf:o  with  Mr  Logan  without  any 
warning  or  preparation.  * '  Go  away  I 
for  we  will  never  agree  on  this  point. 
I've  nothing  to  say  against  you  for 
mnrrying.  If  your  heart's  set  upon 
it,  you'll  do  it,  well  I  know ;  but  to 
me  Susie  and  tlie  bairns  are  the 
first  thing,  and  not  the  second. 
Say  no  more,  say  no  more  1  for  we'll 
never  agree." 

"You'll  not  help  mo,  thenl"  he 
said. 

"  Help  yon  !  how  am  I  in  help 
youl  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  she  cried. 

"  With  Susie,"  he  repeated.  "  I'll 
not  quarrel  with  you  :  you  mean 
well,  though  you're  so  severe.  There 
is  nobody  like  you  that  could  help 
mo  with  Susie.  Yon  could  make 
her  see  my  position  —  yim  conld 
make  her  see  hor  duty " 

« If  it  is  her  duty,"  Mra  Ogilvy 
said. 


She  could  scarcely  hear  what  he 
said  in  reply.  Was  that  the  gale 
agnin  1  and  another  step  on  the 
gravel  1  licr  heart  began  to  choke 
and  to  deafen  hor,  heating  so  loud 
in  her  cars.  Oh,  if  she  could  but 
get  him  away  before  liobbin,  with 
his  rough  clothes,  his  big  beard,  bis 
air  of  recklessnesa  and  vagabond- 
ism, should  appear  I  She  felt  her* 
self  walking  before  him  to  the 
door,'involuntarily  moving  him  on, 
indicating  his  path.  1  think  he 
was  loo  deeply  occupied  with  his 
own  affairs  to  note  thici ;  but  yet  he 
was  aware  of  something  repellent 
in  her  aspect  and  tone.  It  was  just 
like  all  women,  he  said  to  himself ; 
to  hear  that  a  poor  man  was  to  get 
a  little  comfort  to  himself  with  & 
second  wife  roused  up  all  their 
prejudices.    He  might  have  known. 

It  was  time  for  Robbie's  traia 
when  she  got  her  visitor  away. 
She  sat  down  and  listened  to  hia 
footsteps  retiring  with  a  great  re> 
lief.  That  sound  of  the  gate  bad 
been  a  mistake.  How  often,  how 
often  had  it  been  a  mistake  t  She 
lingered  now,  sitting  still,  resting 
from  the  agitation  that  had  seized 
upon  her  till  the  minister's  step* 
died  away  upon  the  road.  And  as 
soon  OS  they  were  gone,  listened,  lift* 
tened  over  again,  with  her  whole 
heart  in  her  ears,  for  the  others  that 
now  should  come. 

It  was  six  o'clock  past  I  If  he 
had  come  by  this  train  he  must  have 
been  here,  and  there  was  not  an- 
other for  more  than  an  hour.  He 
must  have  been  detained.  He 
most  have  been  looking  about  the 
new  things  in  the  town,  the  new 
buildings,  the  things  that  had  Iwen 
changed  iu  fifteen  years,  things  that 
at  his  age  were  just  the  things  a 
young  man  would  remember ;  or 
perhaps  the  tailor  might  be  altering 
something  for  him  that  he  had  to 
go  hack  to  try  on,  or  perliape 


It  would  bo  all  right  anyway. 
What  did  bix  o'clock  matter,  or  half- 
past  scvoD,  or  whatever  it  wosl  It 
was  a  fine  light  summer  night;  there 
was  plenty  of  time, — ami  nuhody 
waiting  for  faim  but  hia  mother, 
that  could  make  every  allowance. 
And  it  was  not  as  if  be  had  auy- 
thing  to  do  at  home.  He  had  noth- 
ing to  da  And  his  fir^t  day  in 
JiiiUnbui^gfa  after  eo  many  years. 

She  waa  glad,  however,  to  bear 
the  step  of  Janet,  so  that  ohe  could 
call  her  without  rising  from  her  seat, 
which  iinniehow  she  felt  too  tired 
and  feeble  to  do. 

"Janet,"  she  said,  "you  will  just 
keep  back  the  dinner.  Mr  Robert 
baa  been  detained.  I've  been  think- 
ing all  day  that  perliape  he  might 
bo  detained,  maybe  even  later  than 
this.  If  wo  Baid  eight  o'clock  for 
oncel  It's  a  lata  hour;  but  t}etter 
that  than  giving  him  a  bad  dinner, 
neither  one  thing  nor  another, 
neither  hot  nor  cold.  "WHiere  were 
you  going,  ray  woman  1 "  Mrs 
Ogilvy  added  abruptly,  with  a 
Bospicious  glance. 

"I  was  justgnun  to  take  a  look 
out.  I  aaid  to  myeel'  I  would  just 
Llook  out  aud  see  if  he  was  coming : 
for  it's  very  true  you  say,  a  dinner 
in  the  dead  thraws,  neither  hot  nor 
oaold,  is  just  worse  than  no  dinner 
at  aU." 

"Just  bide  in  your  kitchen,'*  said 
her  miptresfl,  peremptorily.  "  I'll  let 
you  know  when  my  son  comes." 

"Oh,  I'll  hear  soon  enough," 
Janet  aaid.  And  then  the  mother 
was  left  alone.  But  not  undis- 
turbed :  for  presently  AndreVs  slow 
step  came  round  the  comer,  with 
*  clanking  of  waterT)ota  and  the  re- 
freahing  sounds  and  smell  of  water- 
ing—  that  tranquil  employment, 
all  in  accord  with  the  anmrner 
evening,  when  it  was  always  her 
ctifltoro  to  go  out  and  have  n  talk 
with  Andrew   about  the    flowers. 
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She  did  not  feel  oa  if  she  could 
move  to-night — her  feet  wero  cold 
and  like  lead,  her  cheeks  burning, 
and  her  heart  clanging  in  her  throat. 
^Jeverthcless  the  bond  of  custom 
being  on  her,  and  a  strong  sense 
that  to  fultil  every  usual  occupation 
witB  the  most  satisfying  exercise, 
she  presently  rose  and  went  out, 
the  pleasant  smell  of  the  refreshed 
earth  and  thirsty  plants,  bringing 
out  all  the  sweetest  home  breath 
of  the  flowers,  coming  to  meet  faor 
OS  she  went  forth  to  the  open  door, 

"  It's  very  good  for  them,  Andrew, 
after  this  warm  day." 

"Ay,  it's  good  for  them,"  Andrew 
said. 

"You  will  mind  to  shut  up 
everything  as  soon  as  my  son  comes 
home,"  she  said. 

**Oh  ay,"  said  Andrew,  "there 
waa  plenty  said  about  it  yeetreen." 

"  The  sweet-williams  are  coming 
on  niceiv,  Andrew." 

"Ah,"  said  Andrew,  "they're 
common  things  ;  they  aye  thrive." 

"  They  are  very  bonnic,"  aaid 
Mrs  Ogilvy;  "I  like  them  better 
than  your  grand  geraniums  and 
things." 

"There's  nae  acconnting  for 
tastes,''  Andrew  said,  in  his  gruff 
voice. 

By  this  time  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  continue  the  conversation 
any  longer,  and  went  back  to  her 
chair  inside.  The  Bound  of  the 
flowing  water,  and  even  of  Andrew 
clanking  as  he  moved,  was  sweet  to 
her.  The  little  jar  and  clang  fell 
sweetly  into  the  evening,  and  they 
wore  so  glad  of  that  refreshing 
shower,  the  silly  flowers  !  though 
maybe  it  would  rain  before  the 
morning,  and  they  would  not  need 
it.  Then  Andrew- — though  nobody 
could  pfty  he  was  quick,  honest  man  I 
— finished  his  task  and  went  in. 
And  tlicro  was  a  great  quiet,  the 
quiet  of  the  falling  night,  though 
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the  long  light  remained  the  same. 
And  the  time  passed  for  the  next 
traia.  Jani^t  came  to  the  duor 
Bgain  with  lior  lieavy  step.  '*  He 
will  no  hu  coming  till  the  nine 
traiu,"  ahe  said ;  "  will  you  have 
the  dinner  upl"  "Oh  ua,"  cried 
Mrs  Ogilvy  ;  "  I'll  not  sit  down  to 
a  big  ineul  at  tlm  hour  of  the  niglit. 
Put  out  the  beef  to  let  it  cool,  and 
it  will  be  supper  instead  of  dinner, 
Janet" 

*'  But  you've  eaten  nothing,  mem, 
since " 

"  Am  1  thinking  of  what  I  eat ! 
Go  heu  to  your  kitehen,  and  do 
what  1  tell  you,  and  juat  leave  me 
alone." 

Janet  went  away,  end  the  long 
TigU  b^n  again,  She  sat  a  long 
time  without  moving,  and  thon  she 
took  n  turn  about  tbc  houso,  look- 
ing into  hit;  room  fur  ono  thing, 
and  looking  at  the  piles  of  book:) 
that  he  had  carried  up-stairs.  There 
were  few  traces  of  him  about,  for 
he  had  nothing  to  loave  behind, 
—only  the  big  rough  clnafc,  of  a 
shape  ehe  had  never  seen  before, 
which  was  folded  on  a  chair.  She 
lifted  it,  with  a  natural  instinct 
ot"  order,  to  hang  it  up,  and  fonnd 
falling  from   a   pocket  in  it  a  big 
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badly  printed  newspaper,  the  Mime 
newspaper  in  which  Mr  Somervillo 
had  showed  her  her  eon's  name.  She 
tot)k  it  with  her  half  consciously 
when  she  wont  down-stairs,  but  did 
not  read  it,  being  too  much  oe- 
cupicd  with  the  dreadful  whirl  of 
her  own  thoughts.  J^ine  o'clock 
passed  too,  and  the  cu]uurli;»s  houn 
ran  on.  And  then  there  was  the 
sound  all  over  the  house  of  Andrew 
fulfilling  his  orders,  shutting  up 
every  window  and  door.  When  he 
came  to  the  parlour  to  shut  the 
window  by  which  she  sat,  his  little 
niislresK,  always  so  quiet,  almost  flew 
at  him.  "  Man,  liave  you  neither 
sense  nor  reason  ! "  she  cried.  It 
was  more  than  she  could  hear  to 
shut  and  hor  and  bolt  when  nobody 
was  there  that  either  feared  or 
could  come  to  harm.  No  one  dis- 
turbiid  her  after  that.  The  couple 
in  the  kitchen  kept  very  quiet, 
afraid  of  her.  Beep  night  came  on ; 
the  last  of  all  the  trains  rumbled  by, 
making  a  great  cnx^b  in  the  distance 
in  the  perfect  stillness.  Thero  had 
been  another  time  like  thi?,  when 
she  had  watched  the  whole  night 
through.  And  midnight  came  and 
went  again,  and  as  yet  there  was 
no  sound. 
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Wk  in  Western  Europe  are  in- 
clineJ  to  regani  all   J^Ioslems   as 
l«»longing  to  one  identical  religion. 
I  We  know  that  all  are  followers  of 
I  Mahomet,  and  we  do  not  trouble 
[  ourselves    to   inquire    whether   or 
loot  this  great  anil  growing  world 
of  rslam  is  broken  up  into  divisions 
and  sects.     And  yt^t  Mnssalmans 
[differ   on   points  of  doctrine  and 
I  observance   to   the   full    as  much 
|«s    Christians.       Sectarianism    is 
[equally  rifo.     The  disciples  of  the 
'different  Mahomedon  creeds  mutu- 
ally distrust  each  other,  just  as  do 
Protestant   and  Koman  Oatliolic, 
Armenian  and  Oreek. 

Moslems  are,  in  the  first  place, 
as   is   well    known,    divided    into 

I  two  great  branches,  8unnis  and 
Bhiahs,  the  latter  found  chiefly  in 
Persia.  But  as  offshoots  of  these 
two  main  divisions  there  are  a 
multitude  of  minor  confraternities, 
differing  tittle  as  regards  doctrine, 
but  differing  greatly  in  importance. 
These  sects  are  for  the  most  part 
creations  of  learned  ascetics,  each 
with  some  theological  theory  of 
fhis  own,  who  have  gone  abroad 
preaching  their  tenets,  and  draw- 
ing to  themselves  disciples  among 
imcei  eaaily  roused  to  religious  en- 
thusiasm. They  generally  prosper 
exceedingly  for  a  time.  A  local 
movement  rapidly  gains  strength 
among  emotional  superstitious 
people  such  as  are  found  in  Africa 
and  Western  Asia.  An  obscure 
priest,  gifted  with  originality  and 
resolution,  and  favoured  by  for- 
tune, will  from  time  to  time  shake 
the  whole  Mafaomedan  world,  and 
create  for  himself  a  name  more 
lasting  than  that  of  the  great 
Mussulman  conquerors  of  the  past. 
The  founder  of  a  Moslem  sect 
generally   gives   to  it  bis    name. 
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Thus  in  Morocco  there  is  the  great 
Muley  Taib  order,  headed  by  the 
Shorif  of  Woznn,  In  Arabia  there 
is  the  order  of  Waliabeea.  And 
the  Senoussi  confraternity  is  so 
called  after  its  spiritual  head, 
Sbeikh  Mohamed  es  Senoussi  of 
Jerbouh,  who  is  styled  "  El 
Mahdi." 

*'  El  Mahdi "  can  best  b©  trans* 
lated  as  "the  guide,"  Moslems 
ge  neral  ly  are  look  ing  for  th  e 
coming  of  a  prophet.  Sunnis  and 
Shiobs  agree  in  e^tpecting  the 
appearance  of  a  Afahdi  or  Messiah. 
But  they  differ  as  to  the  manner 
of  bis  manifestation,  Sunnis  be- 
lieve the  coming  Mahdi  to  he  a 
new  prophet.  Sbiabs  hold  that 
he  will  be  an  Imam,  who  has  dis- 
appeared, but  who  will  reappear 
as  the  expected  Messiah.  Tliero 
have  been  many  prophecies  as  to 
how  be  will  declare  his  divine 
mission,  as  to  marks  on  his 
body  by  which  he  will  be  known, 
as  to  his  parentage,  and  as  to  the 
result  of  bis  appe'arance  on  earth. 
And,  since  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  on  these  points,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  adventurers 
have  more  than  once  since  the 
death  of  Mahomet  declared  them- 
selves to  bo  tho  Mahdi,  and  have 
induced  others  to  Ix^lieve  in  them.  M 
impostors  of  tbis  class  have  been  % 
especially  successful  in  North 
Africa,  where  nearly  all  Moslems 
belong  to  the  Sunni  division ; 
hut  in  this  country  the  name  of 
Mahdi  has  deljnitely  become  asso- 
ciated with  Mohnmed  Ahmed  of 
0ongola,  the  boat  -  builder,  who 
wrested  the  Kile  provinces  from 
tho  Khedive  in  spite  of  British 
protection,  under  whoso  banners 
the  Arabs  fought  us  at  £1  Tcb, 
at   Abu    Klea,   and  at   M'Keill 
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zeriba,  and  who  died  at  Omdar- 
man  just  as  the  Nile  Expedition- 
ary Force,  foiled  in  its  attempt  to 
save  Khartum,  retired  from  the 
Soudan.  Mohamed  Ahmed  chose 
a  singularly  auspicious  moment  for 
proclaiming  hiuisclf  Mahdi.  The 
rapacity  and  misgoveniment  of  the 
pashas  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
had  inflamed  the  whole  popula- 
tion against  the  existing  regime. 
Discontent  had  locg  been  smoul- 
dering among  the  warrior  tribes 
that  Mehcmct  Ali  had  subdued, 
A  leader  and  head  was  all  that 
was  required  to  sweep  the  feeble 
representatives  of  theKhcdive  back 
to  the  Nile  dfilta.  And  when  the 
eloquent  and  astute  Mohamed 
Ahmed,  who,  before  he  became  in- 
toxicated by  aucceas,  maintained 
the  austerity  and  asceticism  cliarac- 
teristic  of  a  holy  man,  suddenly 
declared  himself  to  be  the  Mahdi, 
all  flocked  to  his  standard,  not 
merely  egged  on  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  but  stirred  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  freedom  from  an 
intolerable  tyranny.  Mohamed 
Ahmed,  although  apparently  a 
man  of  no  groat  administrative 
capacity,  and  qualified  rather  for 
the  headship  of  a  religious  move- 
ment than  for  organising  a  mili- 
tary power  or  creating  a  new 
government,  possessed  the  gift  of 
selecting  able  assistants  to  help 
him.  The  emirs  lie  appointed 
wore  rcBoluto  and  efficient  men, 
and  at  once  the  most  remarkable 
and  anibitious  of  thorn  was  the 
Khalifa  Abdulla,  who,  on  his  do- 
cease,  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  dervish  cause,  and  wlio  now 
reigns  at  Omdurman  as  a  despotic 
sovereign  in  all  except  the  name. 
STohamed  Ahmed  fulfilled  neither 
in  his  person  nor  in  tJie  manner  of 
the  maiiif*«lation  of  his  pretendetl 
mission  from  on  high,  the  main 
conditions  foretold  of  the  Mahdi 
according  to  the  Sunni  doctrines 
and  faiUi.   The  principal  attributes 


of  the  Mahdi  are,  from  the  Sanni 
point  of  view,  that  he  shall  be  of 
the  Sheridan  line,  that  he  shall  be 
proclaimed  against  his  will  and  at 
Mecca,  that  he  shall  cause  no 
strife  by  his  appearance,  and  that 
at  tho  time  of  his  manifestation 
there  shall  be  no  Caliph.  None  of 
these  conditions  were  fulfilled  by 
Mohamed  Ahmed ;  but  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  parents 
corresponded  with  those  of  tho 
Prophet  and  his  parents,  and  this, 
according  to  one  prophecy,  was  one 
of  the  signs  hy  which  the  MaliHi 
would  be  known.  Tho  tribesmen 
of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  however, 
the  Shilluks,  Baggaras,  Jaalin,  and 
Hadendowa,  knew  of  none  of  the.ae 
things.  They  believed  vaguely  in 
the  coming  of  a  Mahdi,  and, 
when  this  mysterious  monk  set 
tho  Khartum  government  at  de- 
fiance, and  with  his  disciples  beat 
the  troops  sent  out  to  crush  him, 
they  arose  as  one  man,  and  a 
wave  of  religious  fanaticism  spread 
abroad  such  as  had  not  been  known 
for  centuries.  Mohamed  Ahmed 
emerged  from  obscurity  to  find 
himself  not  merely  a  prophet,  but 
also  a  conqueror  and  king. 

Bat  while  this  strange  personage 
figured  for  a  few  months  among 
the  excitable  Arabs  on  the  Nile 
as  tho  Sfohd  i,  there  was  living 
not  far  from  the  Egyptian  border 
another  holy  man  known  also 
to  his  followers  by  tho  name  of 
Mahdi.  This  was  Mohamed  es 
SenouBsi,  the  Sheikh  of  Jerboub^ 
who,  when  Mohamed  Ahmed  pro- 
claimed himself,  was,  and  still  is, 
the  head  of  the  most  important 
Moslem  sect  in  Africa. 

This  sheikh  is  son  of  one  Mo- 
hamed hen  Ali  ben  Senoussi,  a 
native  of  Algeria,  and  descended 
from  Fatma,  the  only  daughter  of 
Mahomet.  Mohamed  ben  Ali  ben 
Senoussi  was  exited  early  in  the 
century  by  the  Turks  from  Al- 
geria, and  sought  a  refuge  in  that 
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hotbed  of  Mussulman  fanaticism, 
Morocco,  where  lie  was  received 
into  the  Maley  Taib  order,  and 
where  be  aoon  made  Iiici  mark  as  a 
preacher  and  theologian.  After  a 
flojourn  of  a  few  years  iu  Fez  and 
other  Muurifih  cities,  he  deter- 
mineil  to  proceed  to  Mflcca,  and 
he  preached  his  way  acroHs  Nortli 
Africa,  arousing  no  small  i^tir  iu  the 
territories  be  traversed,  owing  to 
bis  elo<]uence  and  erudition.  He  as- 
sumed the  r6U  of  a  reformer  striv- 
ing to  puqB;e  the  Moslem  faith  of 
spurious  doctrines  grafteil  on  the 
teachings  of  the  Prophet  after  liis 
dentil.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Cairo,  where  he  vehemently  spoke 
against  the  civilising  processes  in- 
stituted by  Mehemefc  AH,  and  he 
eventually  reached  Mecca.  In 
the  holy  city  his  pre^uhings 
attracted  considerable  attention 
and  excited  strong  opposition.  He 
built  a  convent ;  hut  he  failed,  ap- 
parently, to  gather  to  himself  many 
disciples,  and  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  seek  a  more  promising  tiehl 
for  hia  enterprise.  He  passed 
again  through  K^^pt,  and  retired 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  hills  near 
ancient  Cyrene,  in  the  province  of 
Barka,  where,  witli  the  Hultan's 
permission,  he  erected  a  convent 
or  zawia ;  and  he  there  began  to 
gather  around  him  other  preachers, 
who  spread  bis  doctrines  over  this 
mountain  tract,  who  built  other 
zawias,  auil  who  spoke  and  taught 
in  his  name.  This  was  about 
18tD ;  and  from  this  peiiod  the 
elder  S(.'noussi  may  be  said  tohavo 
exchanged  the  roU  of  apostle  and 
preacher  for  that  of  organiser  and 
LeaiL  A  few  years  later  he  moved 
south  into  the  desert,  and  took  up 
hia  residence  at  the  oasis  of  Jer- 
boub, where  he  abode  for  the  rest 
of  his  days. 

Jerboub  lies  on  an  important 
caravan  route  from  north-western 
Africa  to  the  Nile  delta.  Uomoto 
from  civilisation,  absolutely  beyond 


the  control  of  either  the  Ottomafl 
or  the  Egyptian  Government,  but 
not  so  far  withdrawn  from  the 
Mcditorranftan  as  to  pi*eveiit  pil- 
grims from  finding  their  way  thence 
should  they  wish  to  visit  the  sheikb, 
the  spot  selected  by  the  elder 
Senoussi  as  headquarLers  of  tbe 
confraternity  he  was  founding  was 
singularly  well  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose. Through  Jerboub  pass  great 
caravans  on  their  way  from  Bar% 
bary,  from  Tripoli,  and  from  th 
populous  oases  of  the  centra 
Soudan,  to  the  markets  of  Kgyptj 
An  extensive  tract  of  date-bearii: 
territory,  supporting  numbera 
inhabitants,  would  have  militat 
against  the  privacy  and  mysticism 
essential  to  a  holy  man.  Jerboub 
consists  of  a  great  z&wiu  and  noth- 
ing else.  No  stranger  can  come 
tbitber  unknown.  No  dweller  cjlu 
withdraw  therefrom  without  his 
absence  being  noted  and  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  him  being  traced. 
No  small  judgment  and  foresight 
were  displajred  in  choosing  this 
little  secluded  oasis  for  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  its  selection  bus  prob- 
ably not  been  tbe  least  of  the 
causes  that  have  given  to  the  re- 
markable Mussulman  revival  iden- 
tified with  tbe  name  of  JSenoussi 
its  success  and  its  power. 

In  addition  to  inculcating  a  re- 
turn to  the  teachings  of  tbe  Koran 
pore  and  simple,  8enoussi  the 
elder  advocated  a  religious  form 
of  government,  under  which  the 
priesthood  would  be  recognised  to 
be  political  as  well  as  spiritual 
leaders.  This  principle  was  in- 
sisted upon  also  by  the  cmissarieB 
ho  sent  out,  and  those  put  their 
theuries  iu  practice.  For  whenever 
they  founded  a  colony  in  some 
remote  outlandish  spot,  they  also 
created  a  civil  admtnistratioa 
under  their  own  control.  They 
established  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  instituted  a  settled 
govemmenL      Ho    that   these   se- 
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eluded  zawias  gmdually  grew  into 
political  as  well  as  religious  centres. 
And  the  number  of  them  grt^w 
apace.  For  SenouHsi  laid  sjK^cial 
stresH  on  the  building  of  zawias 
and  mosques  by  his  disciples 
wherevt'r  they  went ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  great  dovelop- 
noent  in  the  number  of  these  con- 
vents that  has  taken  place  —  a 
development  Biill  going  on,  Se- 
Doussi,  however,  always  acknow- 
ledged the  Sultan  as  Caliph 
of  Islam,  declaring  him  to  be 
head  of  the  faith,  but  cunningly 
inserting  the  proviso  that  this  was 
dependent  on  adherence  to  the 
true  religion,  thus  enabling  him- 
self at  any  time  to  pronounce  the 
right  forfeited.  As  a  luatter  of 
fact,  alt^iough  the  present  BenuuKsi 
at  oue  time  declared  the  Sultan  to 
be  DO  longer  Caliph,  a  prolonged 
rupture  between  Jerboub  and  Con- 
stantinople docs  nob  appear  ever 
to  have  occurred.  A  peculiarity 
indeed  of  the  Senoussi  seet  is,  that 
stern  and  strict  as  are  the  tenets 
of  its  members,  the  doctrines  ad- 
mit of  considerable  elasticity. 
Many  examples  could  be  given  of 
this.  For  instance,  according  to 
the  teachings  and  spirit  of  the 
Koran,  the  fair  sex  should  bo  held 
in  subjection  and  contempt,  Uat 
among  the  Tebus,  a  targe  and 
powerful  tribe  sooth  of  Fezzan, 
the  eniLsaries  from  Jerboub  found 
tho  women  not  only  to  be  intel- 
lectually superior  to  the  men,  but 
also  to  hold  a  social  position  utterly 
opposed  to  Moslem  ideas.  So  the 
Senousfii  preachers  preached  to  the 
women,  and  skilfully  won  them 
over  to  the  cause,  and  then  through 
female  influence  they  gained  over 
the  whole  tribe.  In  fact,  owing 
to  the  very  elasticity  of  its  doc- 
trines, the  sect  manages  to  absorb 
into  itself  other  minor  orders ; 
and  this  peculiarity  has  tended  to 
greatly  expedite  its  extension. 
But  tts  regards  infidels  the  rules 


of    the    order    are    very    severe, 

and  especially  towards  Ghristianfi, 
against  whom  the  Scnoussi  priest^ 
hood  endeavour,  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  inflame  their  flocks. 
French  writers  attribute  the  de- 
plorable massacres  of  exploring 
missions  that  have  pushed  south- 
wards  from  Algeria  and  Tunis 
entirely  to  the  fanaticism  stirred 
up  by  these  militant  monks ;  and 
in  tliis  theory  they  are  probably 
not  very  far  wrong. 

The  propaganda  emanating  from 
Jerboub  extended  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  In  1859  the  naoae 
of  tlie  Sheikh  bs  Senous&i  was  held 
in  respect,  not  only  among  the 
oases  of  Barka  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  far  to  the  sooth  in  tho 
Soudan  among  the  negro  races 
peopling  the  vast  tracts  that  lie 
between  Khartum  and  Senegal. 
Tt  was  at  this  time  that  the  wan- 
dering Algerian  ascetic,  who  by 
the  force  of  personal  example,  and 
by  a  capacity  for  organisation,  and 
for  inspiring  enthusiasm  of  no 
common  order^  was  developing  a 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  over 
a  huge  area  of  wilderness  dotted 
with  widely  separated  but  rich  and 
thickly  inhabited  patches  of  oasis, 
died,  and  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor Ilia  son,  Mohamed  es  Sen- 
oussi,  the  present  Sheikh  of  Jer- 
boub. Before  his  death  he  appears 
clearly  to  have  hinted  that  his  son 
was  the  Mahdi,  and  tho  Senoussi 
is  now  known  among  his  followers 
as  Mohamed  el  Jlahdi,  although 
he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
claimed  a  right  to  the  title. 

During  the  two  decades  that 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  tho  Scnoussi  order  and 
the  date  of  Mohamed  Ahmed's 
appearance  as  chief  of  a  religions 
crusade  and  as  ^ladhi,  the  mosques 
and  ?4iwias  of  tho  confraternity 
centred  in  Jerl>oub  continued  to 
multiply.  All  the  more  important 
oases  scattered  over  the  desert  b<»> 
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twtc-D  tbc  Nubian  Nile  and  the 
Und  n{  the  wild  Tuaregs  became 
otjotreB  of  Moslem  activity.  By 
incanB  of  c-aravans,  and  through 
tho  instrumentality  very  largely 
of  alavcB  liberated  by  the  influence 
of  the  Senoussi  prieathood,  and 
converted  into  eniisBaries  of  tho 
Bftct,  the  important  kingdom  of 
"NVadai,  west  of  the  £i,'yptian  pro- 
vince of  Darfur,  was  gained  over, 
and  its  Sult&n  acknowledged  tho 
spiritual  «apreinacy  of  the  Sheikh 
of  Jerboub.  These  emissaries 
pushed  westwards  into  Bornu  and 
to  the  territories  bordering  on 
Lake  Chad.  Feziun  became  stud- 
ded through  its  whole  length  and 
breadth  with  zawias.  At  the  great 
carnvan  centre,  (Jhndanies,  on  the 
confines  of  Tunis,  and  at  Ghat,  far- 
ther to  the  Kouth,  convents  sprang 
up.  Among  the  Tuartgs  the 
Senoussi  propaganda  made  great 
way.  Zawias  were  built  in  Egypt, 
at  Dongola  and  at  Constantinople. 
Some  were  si-t  up  in  Asia.  In 
Morooco  disciples  of  the  sect  formed 
colonies  at  Fee,  at  Tetoan,  and 
even  at  Tangier  So  that  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Kgyptian  Soudan,  Mohanied  el 
Al&hdi  was  the  most  important 
priest  in  North  Africa,  with  a  fol- 
lowing more  numerous  than  tho 
Bherif  of  Wazan,  the  Moorish 
Pope,  could  lay  claim  to,  and  re- 
spected in  the  Sultan's  African 
dominions — Egypt  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Soudan  pcrhops  excepted — far 
more  than  tho  Caliph  himself. 

Nor  had  the  growth  of  this 
great  Moslem  revival  failed  to 
attract  sonin  attention  in  Europe. 
Hohlfs,  Iloimann,  Philcbcrt,  and 
others  wrote  of  it.  So  far  back 
as  1864  Uie  French  traveller  Du- 
veyrier  had — in  a  work  entitled 
'Exploration  du  Sahara;  les  Tou- 
arpgs  du  Nord'^-drawn  attention 
to  it,  and  to  the  menace  that  it 
offered  to  iho  Frencli  empire  south 
of  the   Mcdi'erranean,      In  later 
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writings  the  same  author  haa 
studied  its  development  exhaus- 
tively and  in  detail.  But  all  this 
time  tlie  Sheikh  e^  Senoussi  dwelt 
in  seclusion  in  his  gre-at  convent 
of  Jerboub,  unseen  save  by  the 
most  intimate  and  trusted  coun- 
sellcrs,  an  austere  and  mysterious 
divine,  invested  in  the  eyes  of  his 
disciples  with  a  special  holiness 
owing  to  the  retirement  in  wliich 
he  lived.  His  influence  was  being 
exerted  by  ppacr*ful  means.  Ife 
made  no  open  claim  to  be  the 
Messialt  He  was  undoubtedly 
descended  from  the  Prophet.  His 
blue  eyes  and  a  mark  between  his  m 
shoulders  were  signs  that  the  oom-  H 
ing  Mahdi  was  to  be  known  by.  ~ 
All  was  going  smoothly,  when  the 
other  and  militant  Mahdt  made 
his  appearance  on  the  Nile. 

The  existence  of  two  Mahdis  at 
the  same  time  was  clearly  impos- 
sible. To  a  people  gifted  with 
a  sense  of  humour,  the  situation 
would  have  bad  many  elements  of 
the  ridiculous.  But  the  tribes  of 
the  Soudan  and  to  the  north  take 
things  seriously.  They  took  their 
Mithdia  very  seriously  indeed.  The 
Baggaras,  Jaalin,  and  other  dwel- 
lers in  tho  Kgyptian  provinces  ac- 
cepted tho  ambitious,  daring,  ener- 
getic Mohamed  Ahmed  at  his  own 
valuation,  the  recluse  of  Jerlioub 
being  without  a  following  in  these 
parta.  The  disciples  of  Senoussi 
remained  finn  in  their  religious 
opinions :  their  confidence  was  in 
no  way  shaken  that  tlioir  vener- 
ated head  would  turn  out  to  bo 
the  &(ahdi,  and  they  regarded  the 
Dongola  boat -builder  as  an  im- 
postor. Mohamed  Ahmed,  with 
characteristic  cfirontery,  wrote  to 
the  Sheikh  es  Senoussi,  appealing 
to  him  to  join  the  dervish  cause, 
and  nominating  him  one  of  his 
emirs.  To  bo  patronised  in  this 
fashion  by  the  rival  Mahdi  must. 
have  been  very  irritating  to  tho 
I^Iahdi  of  J(*rbf>ub,  whu,  however, 
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umintained  an  attitude  of  reserv^e, 
vouchsafing  no  reply  to  the  mis- 
sion. But  messengers  were  sent 
south  to  Wndai  and  neigbbouring 
states,  wliuro  the  people  acknow- 
ledged Senoussi,  warning  them 
against  the  false  Mahdi  who  was 
manifesting  his  pretended  misfiion 
hy  slaughter  and  rapiuo,  and  who, 
on  the  pretext  uf  regenerating  the 
world  by  force  of  arms,  was  merely 
gratifying  a  sordid  and  mundane 
ambition.  And  this  policy  of 
masterly  inactivity  on  the  part  of 
the  Mahdi,  who  seemnd  for  a  while 
to  be  eclipsed,  succeeded.  For 
^fohanicd  Ahmed  failed  to  make 
way  in  the  territories  of  the  Se- 
noussi  sect,  and  his  death  left  the 
Sheikh  of  Jerboub  still  vaguely 
enjoying  the  character  of  Mah<li 
over  an  area  far  vaster  than  the 
Elgyptian  Soudan.  Senousai's  posi- 
tion was  perhaps  shaken  for  a 
time,  but  not  for  long ;  and  now 
that  what  is  called  the  dervish 
uiovbuieut  in  this  country  is  on 
the  decline,  it  seems  not  iropossibEe 
that  the  intluence  of  Jerboub  may 
gradually  spread  itself  over  the 
Nile  biLsin.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  an  open  conflict 
was  about  to  break  out  between 
the  dervishes  and  the  forces  of  the 
Senoussi  sect.  Major  Wingate 
tells  of  it  in  his  *Malidii&m  and 
the  Sudan.'  How  one  Abu  Gem- 
oizeh  came  from  Wadai  into  Dar- 
fur  with  a  large  army,  and  was 
known  as  Senoussi,  and  how  he 
prospered  for  a  while,  perform- 
ing miracles  and  gaining  victories, 
but  how  he  was  eventually  de- 
feated by  a  dervish  emir  and  died. 
The  Mahdi  of  Jerboub  appears 
never  openly  to  have  approved  of 
this  resort  to  arms ;  but  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  his  intluence  in  Wadai  is 
such  that  the  invasion  of  dervish 
territory  would  scarcely  have  taken 
place  without  bis  at  least  tacit 
consent.      The  collapse    of    Abu 


Oemaizeh's  combinations  against 
the  dervishes  in  Darfur,  which 
took  place  in  1889,  ended  the 
matter.  And  although  since  that 
time  the  authority  of  Mohamed 
Ahmed's  successor  in  the  western 
provinces  of  what  was  formerly 
the  Kgyptian  8oudan  has  been 
somewhat  unstable,  little  more 
has  been  heard  of  a  Senoussi 
movement  threatening  Omdur- 
man. 

While  the  result  of  Mohamed 
Ahmed's  crusade  has  merely  been 
to  substitute  for  the  oppressive  rule 
of  the  pashas  a  government  stUI 
more  tyrannical,  a  government 
baaed  at  tlio  outset  on  religious 
principles  but  now  degenerated 
into  a  men)  military  despotism  : 
while  the  pretended  divine  mis- 
sion of  the  htahdi  of  Khartum 
has  converted  smiling  provinoee 
into  a  wilderness,  and  has  deci- 
mated tribes  warlike  only  when 
driven  to  it  by  misrule,  and  when 
inspired  by  fanaticism, — the  spread 
of  the  doctrines  of  Senoussi  and 
the  extension  of  the  influence  of 
Jerboub  have  carried  into  most 
districts  ti;ucbed  thereby  peace 
and  prosperity  in  their  traim  It 
is  impossible  not  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  the  consequen- 
ces that  have  resulted  from  these 
two  remarkable  Moslem  revivals, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  dervish  movement.  For,  al- 
though the  tenets  of  the  Senoussi 
confraternity  favour  not  the  spread 
of  civilisation,  and  tend  to  dis- 
courage real  progress,  the  priests 
and  emissaries  of  the  order  en- 
deavour to  promote  agriculture 
and  encourage  thrift  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  at  work. 
By  opening  new  wells,  by  planting 
crops,  and  by  carefully  attending 
to  the  culture  of  the  date-palms 
which  form  the  main  wealth  of 
the  oases  of  Nortii  Africa,  they 
have  created  new  centres  of  popu- 
lation,   and  have  thereby  openod 
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up  fresh  routes  iiiio  tbe  far  ul- 
terior absolutely  under  control  of 
the  order.  Under  tlje  intluence 
of  these  preachers,  dtatncta  like 
the  Jebel  Akiidar  hills  near 
Cyrcno  are  regaining  a  prosperity 
lost  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  territories 
acknowledging  the  spiritual  su- 
pn^macy  of  Mohamed  os  Sonoussi, 
the  title  given  to  him  of  Mahdi 
hiiR  no  terrors  for  the  people. 
They  respect  hiro,  and  not  only 
faiui,  but  also  his  deputies,  and 
the  situation  is  utterly  different 
from  that  prevailing  on  tho  Nile, 
where  the  Khalifa  Abdulla  sways 
by  the  power  of  the  sword. 
Mahdism  as  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mohamod  Abmod  is  al- 
most dead ;  Mahdism  as  it  might 
bo  auociated  with  the  name  of 
Mohamcd  es  Senoussi  is  a  force 
dormant  at  prnstrnt,  but  ropre-sont- 
ing  a  formidable  and  growing 
power.  A  mighty  religious  or- 
ganisation it  was  before  Afohamed 
Ahmed  woa  heard  of,  and  a  mighty 
rt'Eigioua  organisation  it  remains, 

Jerboub  itself  forms  a  religious 
capital,  and  includes  a  university 
of  the  order.  Thore  is  a  small 
walled  town  containing  a  mostjue, 
containing  also  the  tomb  of  the 
elder  Senoussi,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  dwellings  are  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  sheikh,  of  his 
chief  counsellors,  and  of  religious 
studentA,  It  is  liaid  to  include 
great  stores  of  arms  ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  correct,  and  reports 
OS  to  the  existence  of  an  arsenal 
within  its  gates  appear  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  If  Mohamed 
ee  'Senoussi  has  collected  war- 
uiaterial  and  artillery,  as  sonm 
writers  assert,  they  must  be  con- 
cealed in  some  neighbouring  oasis 
or  convent,  and  their  whereabouts 
i^^  probably  known  only  to  the 
most  trasted.  The  university 
serves     as     the     source     whence 
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preachers  of  the  Senoussi  doc- 
trines and  coulidcntiul  emissaries 
of  tho  sheikh  arc  drawn.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of 
students,  and  as  soon  as  these 
hare  gained  tho  necessary  ac- 
quaintance with  tho  rnles,  prin- 
ciples, and  objects  of  tho  order, 
thoy  go  abroad  to  enlighten  thu 
nomads  and  barbarians  dwelling 
beyond  the  area  of  Jerlonb  in- 
fluence, and  to  win  them  to  their 
faith.  It  is  said  that  all  the 
preparations  t^xist  necessary  for 
transporting  Mohamed  el  Mahdi, 
with  the  arms  he  is  supposed  to 
have  at  command,  and  with  the 
treasure  with  which  he  is  croditedi 
away  from  the  seat  of  spiritual 
govommont  to  some  fresh  refuge 
in  the  desert,  should  danger 
threaten.  Caravans  of  camels 
are  said  to  be  held  in  readineas 
in  7Awias  in  the  vicinity  of  Jer- 
boub,  destined  to  convey  to  a 
placB  of  safety  the  sheiklt  and  all 
that  he  possesses  worth  taking 
away.  But  estimates  that  French 
writers  have  made  as  to  the  fights 
ing  strength  of  the  Henoussi  fol- 
lowing in  and  immediately  round 
Jerboub,  of  the  great  collections 
of  war  -  material  there  gathered 
together,  and  of  wealth  amassed 
and  treasured  in  its  vaults,  would 
seem  to  be  overdrawn. 

The  zawias  of  the  order  are  in 
isolated  districts,  as  already  stated^ 
centres  of  civil  as  well  as  of  re- 
ligious government.  In  places  like 
Tripoli  and  Benghazi,  in  Fez  or  in 
Cairo,  a  zawia  is,  of  course,  merely 
a  convent  with  no  administrative 
functions  vested  in  its  chief.  At 
the  head  of  each  is  a  priest  called 
the  mohuldf.m,  who  is  appointed 
directly  by  Bheikh  es  SenoaasL 
This  functionary  presides  over  the 
disciples  of  the  neighbourhood  aa 
regards  religious  matters,  inculcates 
upon  them  their  duties,  performs 
the  observances,  initiates  new  dis- 
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ciples  into  tho  mysteries  of  the 
aect,  and  acts  as  apostle  and  agent 
of  tho  sheikh.  In  important  places 
like  tihadames  and  Marzuk  there 
are  several  zawias,  the  vioka<ldem 
of  each  liaving  hia  own  congrega- 
tion. Irfarncd  and  oloi^uent,  pious 
and  earnest,  ever  practiaers  of  what 
they  preach,  the  presiding  priests 
of  the  Scnou!>tji  zftwias  are  ideal  in- 
struments for  carrying  out  the  work 
of  the  hermit  of  Jorboub.  They 
possess  exactly  those  gifts  and 
qualities  calculated  to  impress  the 
ignorant,  pliable,  sapc^rstitious  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. In  oas(^  whore  no  govern- 
ment exists,  there  is  attached  to 
each  zawia  a  vakil,  who  holds  a 
position  subordinate  to  the  jnokad- 
dem,  but  who  is  responsible  for 
the  civil  administration.  The  va- 
kil rules  tho  community,  levies 
taxes,  and  administers  justice.  lie 
is  appointed  direct  from  Jerboub, 
with  which  he  is  in  constant  com- 
munication, and  whither  he  remits 
the  balance  of  revenue  derived 
from  tajEation  after  local  expenses 
have  been  defrayed.  In  large 
oases  containing  many  zawias,  one 
m(}kmid>im  is  especially  chosen  as 
chief  priest,  and  a  vakil  is  ap- 
pointed to  aiisist  him  in  civil  mat- 
ters. The  whole  system  is  care- 
fully organised  ;  and  although  the 
Sheikh  es  Benoussi  and  his  chief 
counsellors  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  iia  working,  there  is  sutlicient 
decentralisation  to  give  local  au- 
thorities a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  to  maint>ain  them  in  activity. 
The  tJoQOUssi  zawios  have  gradu- 
ally gained  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  extensive  trattic  and  trade  that 
connects  the  Negroid  states  of  Wa- 
ilai,  Bornu,  and  Borgo,  and  the 
nominally  Turkish  proWnce  of 
Fe;iaiiu,  with  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  BJaves  form  a  principal 
article  of  commerce,  and  to  many 
uiwias  large  numbers  of  negroes 
are  attached,  who  have  been  liber- 


ated, who  have  embraced  the  Mos* 
1cm  religion  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  sect,  and  who  form 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Mabdi 
of  Jerboub.  Slave-trade  is  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  the  Ko- 
ran ;  and  the  local  representatives 
of  the  Jerboub  GovemoieQt  do 
not,  perhaps,  openly  encourage  it. 
Dut  they  certainly  bake  advantage 
of  a  system  that  they  could  end  if 
they  wished  to  do  so ;  and  with  tho 
extension  of  the  Senoussi  propa- 
ganda the  traffic  in  human  beings, 
which  ia  so  melancholy  a  feature 
in  the  social  conditions  of  tho 
Dark  Continent,  has  certainly  not 
decreased  in  the  area  embraced. 

It  is  the  practice  at  the  diHeroat 
zawios  to  hospitably  otitcirtain  for 
a  while  all  Moslem  strangers  who 
may  present  themselves,  to  greet 
them  cordially  and  treat  them  with 
friendliness,  and  thereby  to  gain 
their  confidence,  to  work  upon 
their  feelings,  and  to  endeavour  to 
eidist  them  as  disciples.  Senoussi 
and  his  followers  recognise  that 
worldly  methods  are  not  among 
the  least  effective  in  pushing  their 
influence.  The  tact  displayed  is 
small  matters  such  as  thtse  has 
aided  much  in  promoting  the 
cause  and  in  winning  converts. 
In  theory  the  tenets  of  the  order 
are  stern,  unbending,  and  em- 
blematic of  Islam.  In  practice  the 
disciples  of  Senoussi  show,  in  many 
respeuts,  a  liberal-mindetlneas  and 
adaptability  to  circumsttuiceschar^ 
octeriatic  rather  of  the  least  big- 
oted of  Christian  Churches.  A 
religion  worked  on  these  jefioiti- 
cal  principles,  a  religion,  moreover, 
that  promotes  prosperity,  should, 
in  such  a  field  of  activity,  continue 
to  prosper. 

What  will  bo  the  end  of  it  all  1 
Will  this  mysterioQS  Mohamod  es 
Senoussi  proclaim  himself  Mahdi, 
or  be  suddenly  openly  acclaimed 
as  such  by  his  vast  following! 
Will    ho   follow    the  example   of 
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Moliatned  Ahmed,  and  go  forth 
at  thi^  head  of  crowda  of  fanatical 
warriors  to  force  hitnsel  [  upon 
thoHO  wlio  do  not  believtt  In  hiu 
namef  Or  will  he  coutiuue  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  a  hermit  and 
recluse  in  his  desert  home  ?  It  is 
said  that  he  meant  to  proclaim 
hiniself  Mahdi  in  1882.  but  tliat 
the  appearance  of  the  other  MabdX 
made  him  hold  his  hand.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  Ijelievea 
himself  to  be  the  Mahdi  at  all,  or 
that  he  has  any  intention  of  claim- 
ing the  title.  But  such  is  bia 
hold  upon  his  followers  that,  were 
he  to  take  action,  were  ho  to 
annoniice  himself  to  be  the  looked- 
for  Messiah,  they  would  almost 
certainly  acknowledge  him  as  such 
with  enthusiasm.  And,  were  a 
Jehad  or  religious  war  to  be  then 
preached  by  his  mukaddems,  the 
whole  of  North  Africa  might  be 
set  in  a  blaze,  and  the  conseijuences 
to  French,  British,  and  Turkish 
authority  in  this  part  of  the  world 
might  be  very  grave. 

At  present  the  iSheikh  of  Jor- 
boub  certainly  possesses  far  more 
political  powEsr  in  the  provinces  of 
Tripoli,  of  Barka,  and  of  Fezzan, 
which  are  marked  on  maps  as 
Ottoman  territory,  Uian  does  the 
Sultan,  The  authority  of  the 
Porte — although  the  name  of  the 
Sultan  ia  respt^cted  in  the  middle 
territories  of  North  Africa  far 
more  than  in  the  districts  that 
tasted  Egyptian  rule — really  ex- 
tends but  a  few  miles  inland  of 
Tripoli  and  Benghazi.  Turkish 
kaiuiakaiiis  exist  here  and  there, 
but  only  on  sulVrance.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  »Soitou8«i  to  maintain 
fairly  friendly  relations  with  Con- 
stiLntinople ;  and  the  Ottoman 
governors  of  Tripoli  and  Barka 
and  their  Bubordinatos  have  no 
doubt  received  instnictioua  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  t^uarrel  with  the 
forces  of  the  confraternity.  Some 
impnideiit  action  on  the  port  of 


the  representatives  either  of  the 
Porte  or  of  the  Sheikh  of  Jcrboub 
might  possibly  bring  about  a  con- 
flict ;  but  the  chances  of  hoBtilities 
in  this  direction  are  small.  Pres^ 
ents  have  passed  between  Mo- 
bamed  el  Mahdi  and  Abdul 
Uamid,  and  a  tru&ted  representa- 
tive of  the  sheikh  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  Stamboul.  As  long 
OS  mutual  forbearance  guides  the 
dealings  of  the  rival  forces  in 
Turkey  in  Africa,  the  Senoussi 
movement  is  in  this  quarter  likely 
to  coutiuue  iu  the  main  a  religious 
one. 

Towards  the  Khedirial  Govern- 
ment Senoussi  has  shown  no  en- 
mity, nor  has  the  growth  of  British 
inltuence  and  authority  at  Cairo 
brought  about  any  change  of  atti- 
tude at  Jerl)Oub.  In  the  lung 
struggle  between  the  forces  of 
Egypt  and  those  of  Mohamed 
Ahmed  and  the  Khalifa  Abdulla, 
the  sheikh  appears  to  have  fav- 
oured the  Egyptian  ratlier  than  the 
dervish  cause.  But  this  probably 
is  attributable  more  to  hatred  of  a 
rival  Mahdi  and  his  works  than  to 
love  for  the  Khedivial  Government. 
On  Egypt  as  it  is,  and  on  Egypt 
us  it  was  before  the  Soudan  insur- 
rection, Senoussi  has  never  bad  any 
hold,  nor  do  any  determined  efl'orU 
appear  to  havi;  been  mode  to  push 
the  docti-inea  of  his  sect  on  this 
side.  It  is  indeed  somewhat 
strange  that,  in  fields  so  promis- 
ing for  the  enterprise  of  emisearies 
from  Jerboub  as  were  Darfur  and 
Koi-dofan  before  Mohamed  Ahmed's 
appearance  as  Mahdi,  the  seeds  of 
the  new  religious  order  should  not 
have  been  more  generally  implant- 
ed. The  citniordinary  success  of 
tlie  Mahdi  of  KliaKum  in  winning 
practically  the  whole  population  of 
the  Egyptian  Soudan  to  his  cause, 
shows  that  this  part  of  Africa  was 
ripe  for  the  development  of  a  reli- 
gious revival.  However,  Mahdism 
according  to  Mohamed  Ahmed  has 
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efffiotuftlly  checked  tho  spread  of 
Senou^  indueiicc  west  of  Wadai 
during  the  past  decade,  and  auy 
attempt  to  develop  it  in  this  direc- 
tion by  a  resort  to  war  seems  im- 
probable. With  the  decline  of  the 
dervish  movement — a  decline  now 
rapidly  taking  place — the  recluse 
of  Jorboub  may  deem  it  desirable 
to  send  out  his  apostles  to  preach 
the  tenets  of  hiu  sect  in  the  lands 
once  swayed  by  tho  Mahdi  of 
Khartum  and  his  Khalifa.  But 
the  work  will  be  carried  out  insidt- 
ously  and  in  quiet,  rattii-r  than  by 
deeds  of  violence  or  by  actions 
calculated  to  cause  stirring  events. 
Should,  however,  in  the  near  future 
the  Baggaras,  Jaalin,  Binkos,  Shil- 
luks,  and  other  kindred  tribes  in 
the  Nile  basin  accept  the  Senoassi 
doctrines,  as  the  people  of  Wadai 
and  Boruu  have  accepted  them, 
the  Senoussi  confraternity  will  be- 
come a  power  more  formidable  to 
Egypt  than  was  the  dervish  move- 
ment when  at  its  height.  For  the 
Nile  delta  will  be  threatenwl  not 
only  from  tho  south  down  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  great  river,  but 
also  from  the  west,  and  at  uncom- 
fortably close  quarters. 

Gut  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  interest  in  tho  future  of  the 
Senoussi  confraternity  is  centred 
more  especially  in  its  progress  south 
of  Tunis  and  Algeria,  and  in  the  re- 
lations between  this  formidable  re- 
ligious and  political  force  and  the 
fVenoh.  And  the  French  know 
it.  Tho  wardens  of  the  border- 
lands, where  French  outposts  look 
out  into  the  desert,  know  that  a 
wave  of  funutictsm,  spreading 
abroad  over  the  nomads  wander- 
ing beyond  tlie  sand-hills  and  the 
mirage,  may  bring  down  upon 
them  a  mighty  host,  and  may  com- 
pass much  evil.  To  the  apostles 
of  French  spread  eagleism  in  North 
Africa,  to  tiie  advooatea  of  trans- 
Sahara  railway  communication,  to 
the  covetors  after  Ghadauies,  Ghat, 


and  other  places  which  the  Porte 
claims  as  Turkish  ground,  Senoussi 
ia  somewhat  of  a  bogey.  They 
ascribe  it  to  the  machinatiozis  of 
the  malevolent  monks  sent  forth 
from  Jorboub,  that  the  traveUer 
who  penetrutoii  beyond  the  mili- 
tary cordon  that  marks  the  south- 
cm  limit  of  French  administration 
carries  his  life  in  his  hand.  Kven 
before  the  annexation  of  Tunis, 
the  hostility  of  tho  Senoussi  con- 
fraternity was  much  dreaded  in 
Algeria,  and  the  absorption  of  that 
important  Moslem  territory  into 
the  French- African  empire  has  not 
tended  to  render  this  hostility  leu 
acute.  The  restlessness  and  spu* 
medio  enterprise  of  the  Algerian 
and  Tunisian  administrations  is  of 
a  character  to  excite  grave  sus- 
picions in  the  oriental  mind.  The 
people  of  the  interior  probably 
credit  tho  French  with  designs 
that  they  do  not  entertain,  and 
that  they  could  not  put  in  execu- 
tion. Incidents  such  as  the  Frt-nch 
claim  to  Tuat,  which  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  maititaina  is  hts,  do 
not  tend  to  dispel  alarm  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  Moorish  rights  to 
the  possession  of  this  oasis  are  of 
the  most  shadowy  character,  mokes 
little  ditVerencc.  Tho  Tuareg*  are 
a  wild,  warlike,  and  nnmerons 
people,  of  a  kind  easily  arousable 
to  religious  fanaticism  by  skilful 
handling.  And  if  8cnoussi  and 
his  disciples  get  these  nomads 
under  their  control,  and  stir  them 
up  to  deeds  of  violence,  there  may 
be  trouble.  Moreover,  the  name 
of  Senoussi  is  known  in  Morocco; 
and  the  fact  that  the  founder  of 
the  confraternity  was  a  member 
of  the  Muley  Taib  order,  has  es- 
tablished  a  kind  of  link  between 
these  two  sects.  A  religious  crus- 
ade against  t'reuch  authority  in 
North  Africa  started  by  Mohamed 
el  Mahdi  might  stir  the  Moora 
and  the  wild  Berber  tribes  of 
Morocco    to   make   war  on   their 
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eastern  neighbours,  and  such  a 
movement  Muh>y  Hnssan's  Rucceft- 
8or  would  Ih)  pow{^rlnas  to  chock. 
At  Cihadames  the  French  may 
almost  any  day  come  into  contlict 
with  the  Henoussi  confraternity, 
for  thny  aro  dieplaying  military 
activity  in  tliat  quarter,  and  the 
place  is  said  to  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Mahdi  of  Jerboub. 
That  the  forces  of  Islam  involved 
in  the  widespreading  ramilications 
of  the  Scnoussi  sect  incnaco  the 
existence  of  French  authority  in 
North  Africa  it  would  be  exag* 
geration  to  allege ;  that  they  even 
threaten  its  security  to  a  fierious 
extent  may  not  perhaps  be  the 
case  ;  but  that  they  oppose  a  bar- 
Her  to  a  French  annexation  of  the 
great  tracts  intervening  between 
Senegal  and  Algeria  there  can  be 
no  question.  A  false  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Paris  (iovemment.  of 
the  executive  in  Algiers  or  Tunis, 
or  even  of  some  su^Ktrdinate  otHcial 
on  the  Bouthem  confine*  of  the 
French  possessions,  might  of  a 
sudden  arouse  the  fanaticism  of 
the  dwellers  beyond  the  outposta, 
and  the  news  of  tt  would  spread 
like  «-ildtire  over  the  Sahara  and 
the  Soudan.  Then  Mohamed  el 
Mahdi  might  think  his  time  was 
come,  might  proclaim  religious 
war,  and  might  bring  into  play 
the  vo-st  resources  placed  at  his 
command  by  the  strange  organisa- 
tion that  bears  his  name,  Senoussi 
has  shown  no  tAste  for  strife.  The 
Mahdi  is  not  to  be  a  man  of  war. 
But  it  is  the  unexpected  which 
always  happens  in  these  lands, 
and  the  sheikh  may  6nd  aomc  day 
circumstances  too  strong  for  hira. 
That  these  people  when  they  mus- 
ter under  the  Imnncr  of  Islam  for 
6ght  are  formid^ible  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Soudan  has  served  to 
show. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sarily follow  that  a  resort  to  arms 
on   tlie  part  of  the  Senoussi  con- 


fraternity should  be  preceded  by, 
or  should  involve,  n.  proclamation 
by  the  recluse  of  Jcrbonb  that  ho 
is  the  Messiah.  Tlie  intentions, 
the  hopes,  and  the  views,  as  re- 
gards his  own  rttffl  on  earth,  of 
Mohamad  el  Mahdi  are  not  known. 
But  it  must  be  conff-sscd  that  this 
mysterious  personage  has  some 
excuse  for  believing  himself  to  l>e, 
as  his  father  said  he  was,  the 
Mahdi  whose  coming  is  expected. 
A  mystic  being  cTishrouded  in  an 
atmosphere  of  saintlineas,  dwelling 
in  a  convent  citadel  remoU*  from 
the  world  ;  a  man  of  piety  and 
prayer,  who  has,  slowly  and  for  a 
long  time  unnoticed,  been  at  work 
regenerating  whole  races  by  means 
of  cniissarieH  quoting  a  few  simple 
reltginua  dogmas;  a  man  given 
the  name  of  Mahdi,  but  not  claim- 
ing it ;  a  man,  moreover,  fultiUing 
many  of  the  conditions  that  the 
looked-for  ^lessiab  is  to  fulfil, — 
Senoussi  the  younger  may  really 
think  that  he  is  what  his  disciples 
hope  hiui  to  be.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that  the  assumption  by  the 
sheikh  of  Jnrboub,  publicly  and 
without  reserve,  of  the  position  of 
Mahdi,  would  involve  grave  politi- 
cal consequences,  or  that  it  would 
greatly  extend  the  influence  of  his 
sect.  But  it  is  charactnrislic  of 
the  Moslem  faith  that  in  its  his- 
tory and  its  development  politics 
are  ever  blended  with  religion, 
and  that  it  is  when  the  imaginar 
tinn  and  emotions  of  its  disciples 
are  worked  on,  that  startling  and 
strange  events  occur.  Senoussi 
the  younger  haa  for  more  than 
thirty  years  headed  a  great  re- 
ligious movement ;  he  has  reached 
the  afternoon  of  life,  and  evening 
is  stealing  upon  him  :  if  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  the  Mahdi,  or 
if  be  intends  to  pose  as  such,  he 
should  be  up  and  doing.  'VVill  he 
be  gathered  to  his  fathers  a  pro* 
phet,  or  will  he  sink  into  the  grave 
merely  a  high  priest  1 
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"The  face  of  a  country,"  says 
Joyce,  in  his  admirablo  book  on 
Irish  place  -  names,  "  ia  a  book 
which,  if  it  be  deciphered  correctly 
and  read  attentively,  will  unfold 
more  than  ever  did  thn  cuneiform 
inscriptiona  of  Persia  or  the 
hieroglyph ica  of  Efiypt."  Very 
true  :  the  names  of  places,  like  the 
heraldic  fti^atnre  of  an  old  family, 
tfill  their  story  through  long  ages, 
with  an  emphasis  to  which  only 
the  utterly  crude  and  unlettered 
can  remain  deaf.  Thus  Constan- 
tinople tells  to  all  intelligent 
people  not  the  mere  story  nf  the 
Turks  who  now  hold  it,  but  the 
story  of  the  Roman  Emperor  who, 
in  tho  first  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, virtually  deserted  Rome,  and 
hy  planting  himself  in  the  midst 
of  old  Greek  colonies,  changed  tho 
empire  of  the  Ijatine  into  an  em- 
pire of  tho  Greeks,  which  carried 
the  language  of  Plato  and  St  Paul 
through  a  whole  thousand  years  as 
a  living  bridge  hotwixt  tho  past 
and  the  prpscnt,  centuries  after  the 
classical  Latin  of  Cicero  and  Virgil 
had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  been 
changed  into  aii  entirely  new  form 
hy  the  genius  of  Dante  and  hia 
Florentine  followei*8.  In  like 
manner  Adrianople,  in  spite  of  its 
Turkish  drcs-;,  spt^-alcs  to  lis  audibly 
now,  as  it  did  through  the  long 
course  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
Oatholic-minded  omnipresence  of 
,the  best  of  Roman  Emperors,  who 

;led  a  mighty  empire  as  a  good 


landlord  does  his  estate,  by  living; 
amongst  his  people,  and  caring  for 
.them  individually  as  a  father  does 
for  his  children.  In  liko  fashion 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  speaks  of 
Alexan(h;r  of  Macedonia,  and  tho 
wonderful  military  romance  with 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
he  embraced  the  whole  East  as  far 
as  the  Jordan  with  a  sweep  of 
Hellenic  culture,  destined  in  dne 
season  to  open  tho  whole  world  to 
the  preaching  of  a  Christian  gos- 
pel in  the  language  of  the  heathen 
Greeks.  And  again,  the  name  of 
Cipsarea,  the  great  harbour  of  Palea- 
tine,  gives  the  signal  to  the  rising 
power  of  Rome  in  the  East  from 
Augustus  Coosar  downwards,  the 
ejection  of  the  Hebrews  from  their 
old  sacrerl  capital  under  Titus,  and 
the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
western  half  of  the  old  civil  govern- 
ment of  Rome  into  an  ecclesias- 
tical monarchy  under  the  Pope. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
especially  in  this  ago  of  rapid 
movement  and  easy  travel,  that 
books  on  topographical  philology 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  tour- 
ists ;  and  Scotland  is  a  country 
in  this  respect  particularly  happy, 
in  being  able  to  numlxr  such 
thorough  workers  as  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwfll,  Mr  Johnston,  Professor 
Mackianon,  and  Mr  MacDonald, 
as  her  guides  through  this  region 
of  interesting  localities  of  the  past. 
For  guides  are  certainly  required, 
and  bard  workers  too ;  for  obvioas 
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at  not  a  few  names  are  which 
stand  in  the  fon>ground  of  general 
history,  the  moment  we  deecend 
into  local  designations,  we  6nd 
the  significance  of  local  names 
hidden  from  vulgar  view  by  a 
mask  throQgh  which  only  a  curioos 
hiKtorico  -  philological  eye  can 
pierce  ;  and  this  difficulty  ia  found 
specially  in  Bcotland,  a  country 
which,  from  the  time  of  the  Picta 
and  Scots  with  whom  the  Romans 
bad  to  do,  has  been  occupied  by  a 
race  who  speak  a  language  now 
unintt'lligihle  to  the  great  maaa  of 
book -making  and  book -reading 
people  in  the  three  islands.  The 
language  is  Gaelic,  the  same  as 
the  dialect  of  the  Celtic  spoken  by 
our  brave  Highlanders  who  fought 
at  Waterloo,  and  who  preach  at 
Dingwall  and  Inverness,  wjLh  a 
certain  infaeion  of  the  cognate 
member  of  the  Celtic  family  in 
Walca,  and  a  cloae  tie  of  sister- 
hood with  the  Irish  of  the  present 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
came  a  strong  linguistic  contagion 
from  Lho  north,  which,  while  it 
entirely  de-Celticiied  Orkney  and 
Hhetland,  left  not  a  few  distinct 
traces  of  its  action  in  the  Hebrides 
and  all  along  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  and  of  England,  aa  far 
south  as  tho  Isle  of  Man.  In  the 
main,  howcvex,  it  ia  in  Gaelio,  the 
language  used  every  Sunday  by 
Christian  preachers  to  Christian 
people  in  the  rrgions  Dorth  of 
Perth,  that  the  places  tbnmgh 
which  the  HighlaDil  tourist  pasKS 
tell  their  tale;  and  this  makes 
their  Bgfature  aa  unintelligible  to 
the  great  majority  of  travelling 
questioners  as  if  it  had  been 
Hebrew  or  Finnish  or  Chinese. 
But  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
delusion  here,  natural  enough  no 
doubt  both  to  Englishmen  and 
Scotsmen,  brought  up,  as  they 
generally  are,  in  total  ignorance 
of    their    philological     cnrround- 


ings;  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Iteing.  thai  in  dealing  with  (Sadlae 
the  Knglisbman  or  Lowbad  Scot 
is  dealing  with  a  lister  toogoe, 
where,  without  preteadlug  to  aoy 
curious  philological  adeoM^  he 
must  expect  to  find  evident  tnoaa 
of  near  relationsKip.  Wfam  a 
Scot  goes  across  the  Oennan  Ocean 
to  Germany  or  Holland,  Sorwmj 
or  I>enniark,  be  most  be  rtgj 
stupid  indeed  if,  in  every  ibop- 
window  and  in  every  6;ing  newa- 
paper,  he  does  not  know  to  loeet 
an  old  friend  in  a  oev  dnm. 
And,  though  the  reIatMa«liq>  of 
Gaelic  to  EngUsh  is  mocli  lew 
close  than  the  tie  that  Unda  Eog- 
liah  to  German,  still  it  is  tikere, 
and  preseoti  itself  with  svch  aUik- 
ing  featvrea  of  &mily  bkene^ 
as  to  secure  rrcqgnitioa  vitfaost 
any  very  formal  iotradaetioo.  Ia 
what  class  of  words,  let  as  a^ 
should  we  expect  to  find  the 
original  identil^  of  the  old  itock 
most  palpably  preserredf  Of 
course,  in  words  of  the  moat  oos- 
mon  and  necoaary  ase,  dasota^g 
things  and  peraoai  thai  beloBg  to 
human  life,  horn  the  cndle  to 
the  grave,  and  from  the  gweii 
meadow  to  the  hill-top,  —  thian 
which  were  not  ooly  near  to  BM 
eyoB  aad  aatiTe  to  the  life  el  the 
earliest  spcakera,  bat  which  arc 
of  a  nature  the  very  last  jWWiTlile 
to  be  affected  by  the  layiiina  «l 
strai^vn  or  the  wbiam  of  fiihiewi, 
saeh  words  aa  alAar,  asisfl  atr, 
brtuhair — words  as  pli^aly  idcati- 
cal  with  the  Lat.  paUr,  asoter, 
and  fnUer,  as  the  Fr.  fire,  min, 
and  /rhe.  Then  lift  ap  year  egr«s 
to  the  lij^t  when  yo«  awske  Iron 
sleep,  and  yoa  tea  totua,  the  UgMi 
plainly  the  lat.  bU,  the  saa,  ae 
opposed  to  the  4nrrimfm§  or  dark- 
neaa  oat  of  vhsch  too  hare 
stept  ToB  leap  briafcfy  ap*  aad 
pbuat  your  foot  en  jroar  not  her 
tmiih—taUinh—lMlL   uUm,   and 
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"Trb  face  of  a  country,"  says 
Joyce,  in  hia  admirable  hook  on 
Irish  place -namo8,  "is  a  book 
whit^li,  if  it  he  deciphered  correctly 
and  read  attentively,  will  unfold 
more  than  ever  did  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Persia  or  the 
hieroglyphics  of  K-rypt."  Very 
true  :  the  names  of  places,  like  the 
heraldic  signature  of  an  old  family, 
tell  their  story  through  long  ages, 
with  an  emphasis  to  which  only 
the  utterly  crudo  and  unlettered 
can  remain  deaf.  Thus  Constan- 
tinople tells  to  all  intellig(^nt 
people  not  the  mere  story  of  the 
Turks  who  now  hold  it,  but  the 
story  of  the  Roman  Emperor  who, 
in  the  tirat  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, virtually  deserted  Rome,  and 
by  planting  himself  in  the  niLilst 
of  old  Greek  colonies,  changed  the 
empire  of  the  Latins  into  an  em- 
pire of  the  Greeks,  which  carried 
the  language  of  Plato  and  St  Paul 
through  a  whole  thousand  years  as 
a  living  bridge  betwixt  the  post 
and  the  present,  centuries  after  the 
classical  Latin  of  Cicero  and  Virgil 
had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  been 
changed  into  an  entirely  new  form 
by  the  genius  of  Danto  and  his 
Florentine  followers.  In  like 
manner  Adrianople,  in  spite  of  it« 
Turkish  dn-ss,  speaks  to  us  audibly 
now,  as  it  did  through  the  long 
course  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
Catholic- minded  omnipresence  of 
the  best  of  Roman  Emperors,  who 
ruled  a  mighty  empire  as  a  good 


landlord  doej  his  estate,  by  living 
amongst  his  people,  and  caring  for 
.them  individually  as  a  father  does 
for  his  children.  In  like  fashion 
Alexandria  in  Kgypt  speaks  of 
Alexander  of  Jfacedonia,  and  the 
wonderful  military  romance  with 
whioh,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
he  embraced  the  whole  East  as  far 
as  the  Jordan  with  a  sweep  of 
Hellenic  culture,  destined  in  due 
season  to  open  the  whole  world  to 
the  preaching  of  a  Christian  gos- 
pel in  the  language  of  the  heathen 
Greeks.  And  again,  the  name  of 
Cfcsarea,  the  great  harbour  of  Pales- 
tine,  gives  the  signal  to  tho  rising 
power  of  Rome  in  tliu  East  from 
Augustus  Cresar  downwards,  th© 
ejection  of  the  Hebrews  from  their 
old  sacred  capital  under  Titus,  and 
tho  gradual  transformatioa  of  the 
western  half  of  the  old  civil  govern- 
ment of  Home  into  an  ecclesias- 
tical monarchy  under  the  Pope. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore^ 
especially  in  this  age  of  rapid 
movement  and  easy  travel,  that 
books  on  topographical  philology 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  tour- 
ists ;  and  Scotland  is  a  country 
in  this  respect  particularly  happy, 
in  being  able  to  number  such 
thorough  workers  as  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Mr  Johnston,  Professor 
Slackinnon,  and  Mr  MacBonald, 
as  her  guides  through  this  region 
of  inter(!ating  localities  of  the  pmat. 
For  guides  are  certainly  required, 
and  hard  workers  too  ;  for  obvioiu 
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as  not  a  few  names  are  wliioh 
stand  in  the  foreground  of  general 
history,  the  moment  we  descend 
into  local  designations,  we  find 
the  signi6cance  of  local  names 
hidden  from  vulgar  view  by  a 
mask  through  whicrh  only  a  curious 
bistorico  -  philological  eye  can 
pierce  ;  and  this  difficulty  is  found 
specially  in  Scotland,  a  country 
which,  from  the  time  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots  with  whom  the  Romans 
had  to  do,  has  liocn  occupied  by  a 
race  who  speak  a  language  now 
unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of 
book  -  making  and  book  •  reading 
people  in  the  three  islanrls.  The 
langusge  is  CacHc,  the  same  as 
the  dialect  nf  the  Celtic  spoken  by 
our  bravo  HighlandcrR  who  fought 
at  Waterloo,  and  who  preach  at 
Dingwall  and  Invernesj),  with  a 
certain  infusion  of  the  cerate 
member  of  the  Celtic  family  in 
Wales,  and  a  close  tie  of  sister- 
hood with  the  Irish  of  the  present 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
came  a  strong  linguistic  contagion 
from  the  north,  which,  while  it 
entirely  de-Ctlticised  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  left  not  a  few  distinct 
traces  of  its  action  in  the  Hebrides 
and  all  along  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  and  of  England,  as  far 
south  aa  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  the 
main,  however,  it  is  in  Gaelic,  the 
language  used  every  Sunday  by 
Christian  preachers  to  Christian 
people  in  the  regions  nortli  of 
Perth,  that  the  places  through 
which  the  Highland  tourist  passes 
tell  their  tale ;  and  this  makes 
their  signature  as  unintelligible  to 
the  great  majority  of  travelling 
qnestionurs  n.s  if  it  had  been 
Hebrew  or  Finnish  or  Chinese. 
Dut  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
delusion  here-,  natural  enough  no 
doubt  both  to  Knglishmen  and 
Rcotsnien,  brought  up,  aa  thoy 
generally  are,  in  total  ignorance 
of    their    philological     snrroond- 


ings ;  the  fact  of  the  matter 
being,  that  in  dealing  with  Gaelic 
the  Englishman  or  Lowland  Bent 
U  dealuig  with  a  sister  tongue, 
where,  without  pretending  to  any 
curious  philological  science,  ho 
must  expect  to  find  evident  traces 
of  near  relationship.  When  a 
Scot  goes  across  the  German  Ocean 
to  Germany  or  Holland,  Norway 
or  Denmark,  he  must  be  very 
stupid  indeed  if,  in  every  shop- 
window  and  in  every  flying  news- 
paper, he  does  not  know  to  meet 
an  old  friend  in  a  new  dress. 
And,  though  the  relationship  of 
Gaelic  to  Knglish  is  much  less 
close  than  the  tie  that  binds  Kng- 
lish to  German,  still  it  is  there, 
and  presents  itself  with  snch  strik- 
ing features  of  family  likeness 
as  to  secure  recognition  without 
any  very  formal  introduction.  In 
what  class  of  words,  let  us  ask, 
should  we  expect  to  find  the 
original  identity  of  the  old  stock 
most  palpably  preservodl  Of 
course,  in  words  of  the  moat  com- 
mon ami  necessary  use,  denoting 
things  and  persons  that  belong  to 
human  life,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  from  the  green 
meadow  to  the  hill-top, — things 
which  were  not  only  near  to  the 
eyes  and  native  to  the  life  of  the 
earliest  speakers,  but  which  arc 
of  a  nature  the  very  last  possible 
to  be  atTected  by  the  invasion  of 
strangers  or  the  whims  of  fashion, 
such  words  as  athar,  mathair, 
bratkair — words  as  plainly  identi- 
cal with  the  Lat.  paler,  matrr, 
and  fraler,  as  the  Fr.  jtlre^  Tn^a, 
and  frhf:.  TJien  lift  up  your  eyes 
to  the  light  when  you  awakn  from 
sleep,  and  you  see  6olus,  the  light, 
plainly  the  Lat  <o/,  the  sun,  as 
opposed  to  the  florchadat  or  dark- 
ness out  of  which  you  have 
stept.  You  leap  briskly  up,  and 
plant  your  foot  on  your  mother 
earth  —  laiavtJi — Lat.    tellut^   and 
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consonant  between  two  vowels  is 
accompanied  with  the  dropping  of 
the  initial  consonant,  as  in  alJuir, 
father,  pronounced   aar^  where  as 

^  in  Ian,  for  pltrtius,  full,  the  initial 
p  altogether  disappears.  Tbo 
levelling  influence  of  this  h  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  ttph,  a 
house,  pronounced  taoi/,  from  Lat. 
lifftium,  iR  equally  felt.  A  stilt 
more  perplexing  change  on  the 
body  of  the  word  as  it  ia  written 
appears  in  the  liberty  taken  by 
an  antece<1ent  vowel  or  consonant 
to  obliterate  the  initial  consonant 
of  a  word,  as  in  the  case  of  saor^  a 
car^ienter,  which  when  preceded 
by  the  genitive  of  the  article 
becomes  taor,  familiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish ear  in  the  proper  name  of 
Macintyre,  the  son  of  the  car- 
penter. But  perhaps,  aft^r  all,  it 
is  not  so  much  these  consonantal 
changes  and  extrusions  that  occa- 
sion diiEcntty  to  the  English  ear, 
as  the  peculiar  sounds  of  ao  and 
m  diphthong,  and  the  utterly  un- 

'  English  ch.  For  these  he  will 
find  an  analogy  in  the  German  oe 
and  ve,  as  in  Goethe  and  Miiller; 
and  the  true  sound  of  the  Gaelic 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  German,  he 
can  learn  only  by  practice.  As  to 
the  aspirated  form  of  k,  or  bard  c, 
as  it  appears  in  so  many  Highland 
locfi*  and  lochans,  we  can  only  say 
that,  though  unknown  in  Latin, 
it  appears  in  Greek,  in  German, 
and  in  the  beautiful  musical  diulect 
of  English  commonly  calletl  Scotch; 
and  the  sooner  our  esteemed  big 
brother  bosouth  thu  Tweed  at- 
tunes his  ear  to  this  sound,  the 
better  not  only  for  his  sympathy 
with  the  Macs,  but  for  his  lin- 
gntstio  faculty  generally,  which  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  of  his 
peculiarities,  is  altogether  insular 
in  its  range,  and  pernicious  in  its 
exercise.  Let  him  understand 
that  this  Gaelic  cA,  like  the  Greek 

I     ;i^  is  not  a  rough  guttural,  as  it  is 


sometimes  called,  but  an  aspirated 
(^irt\,  to  breathe)  or  smooth  form 
of  the  sharp  k  and  the  blunt  g, 
which  are  the  true  gutturals. 

So  much  for  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  Gaelic  species  of  the 
great  Aryan  family,  worked  out 
from  an  original  identity  by  the 
internal  varieties  to  which  all  lan- 
guages, when  loft  to  themselves, 
without  any  foreign  interference, 
are  naturally  subject.  But  there 
is  a  borrowed  element  also  in  Gaelic 
which,  though  »]nftll  in  geograph- 
ical amount,  ia  hisfcorically  of  great 
significance.  In  the  Kebrides, 
and  all  along  the  west  coast  of 
the  nighlands,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  Norse  element  asserts  itself  in 
local  names  with  unmistakable 
prominence  :  thus  nig^  Danish  viy, 
which  appears  in  Wick  and  Wig- 
town, is  the  familiar  Norse  name 
for  a  bay;  wm,  a  nosf.  or  jutting 
promontory ;  fiord,  a  firth  or  inlet 
of  the  sea ;  and  o«,  an  isUnd,  as  it 
occurs  in  lona,  and  elsewhere. 
Noticeable  also  in  this  region  is 
the  dah — German  tiusil^  English 
d«aly  to  divide — a  part  or  portion  of 
land,  always  in  the  last  syllable  of 
the  name  ;  known  also  in  Gaelic  as 
dal,  but  always  as  the  initial  syl- 
lable, as  in  Dalnasp'n{(dy  Dal~ 
whinnie,  itc.,  iVc.  But  Latin,  tho 
language  of  the  Church,  the  great 
medieval  civiliser,  was  naturally 
much  more  powerful  than  the 
speech  of  the  sea- maraud  era,  over 
all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
hill  country,  where  the  original 
British  inhabitants  knew  to  hold 
their  ground  ;  and  in  this  way  in 
the  language  of  common  inter- 
course not  a  few  words  became 
current  in  the  talk  of  Highlanders, 
borrowed  either  directly  from 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church, 
or  from  the  Nornaan- French  ele- 
ment of  our  English  tongue,  radi- 
cally one  with  the  speech  of  the 
Bomans,  who  at  an  early  period 
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had  plantfid  their  foot  on  French 
ground,  when  ihoy  were  only  point- 
ing with  their  finger  to  the  more 
distant  isliis  in  the  west.  Such 
words  manifestly  are  spiornfj, 
spirit ;  eaghh,  ecclesia ;  priomnv, 
a  prison;  Htrich,  a  letter;  tniuu- 
traaUch,  ministry;  leahfuir,  Itbcr; 
teotnar,  camera,  chanil>er ;  ttK?«r/, 
sacerdos ;  pobvtl,  populas ',  rimsan, 
reason ;  *«rtrmom,sermo — widsoon. 
But  what  chipfly  concpma  ua  here 
is  the  word  kit,  which  appears  in  a 
large nnmlierof  sacred  places, mani- 
festly the  Latin  celia,  a  shrioe,  con- 
founded, in  our  insular  habitof  pro- 
nouncing dike  ft  before  a  soft  vowel, 
with  gfiHa,  a  seat.  This  ktl,  in  the 
cose  of  a  Rhrine  or  church,  appears 
in  more  than  a  score  of  familiar 
place-names  in  the  index  to  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  valuable  book  ; 
as  in  Kilbride,  the  Church  of  8t 
Bridget ;  Kilmalcolm,  the  Church 
of  the  shavelingB  o{  St  Golumba 
(maof,  a  bare  poll) ;  ^  and  KilniniaD, 
cither  from  Ninian,  the  founder  of 
the  Church  of  Whithorn  in  Gallo- 
way, or  from  Nennitiiiis,  a  later 
saint,  a  follower  of  the  great  St 
Bridgnt  of  Ireland.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  kils  is  A'lV- 
•rihhi'nn,  the  old  Gaelic  name  for 
St  j^Vndrews,  bat  in  nowise  sig- 
nifying what  it  seems  to  mean, 
when  printed  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced. Judp^ng  by  the  ear 
only,  a  person  with  a  smattering  of 
Gaelic  might  say  that  it  meant 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  Uihhiim, 
Mary  of  course;  but  the  moment 
an  appeal  is  made  from  the  ear 
tn  the  eye,  Kilrigh  mhonafih  standR 
out  in  royal  dignity,  the  Church  of 
thii  Kin'/s  inuir,  now  St  Andrews. 
Originally,  before  the  bones  of  the 
great  Scottish  saint  were  brought 
by   Regnlns  from   Greece,  in  the 
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days  of  the  Picts  who  peopled 
east  coast  of  nnr  country  in  the 
oldest  times,  this  learned  city  re- 
joiced in  the  most  audignified  ap> 
pellation  of  Muc  Jiois,  the  Pia'8 
SNOUT  I  Instead  of  kifj  wo  have 
gomettmes  in  Scotland  fecffi  from 
ecnlefiat  Gr.  iKK\yj<riat  an  in  Ecclo- 
fecban,  Church  of  St  Vigean,  the 
birthplace  of  our  great  Scottish  pro- 
phet, Thomas  Cnrlyle.  Strange 
enough,  beside  this  eiirUs  we  have 
another  Greek  word  for  the  name  of 
the  LoTfTs  house  in  Scotland,  KirJtf 
but  80  curtailed  in  its  dimensiors 
as  that  its  Greek  original,  Kvpiaxo^t 
will  only  strike  the  eye  of  a  scholar. 
Of  the  Scottish  names  of  places 
commencing  with  this  so  thor- 
oughly naturalised  Greek  word, 
of  which  the  topographical  student 
will  find  at  least  half  a  hundred 
in  the  'Ordnance  Gazetteer,'  wo 
shall  name  only  two  that  stand  otit 
with  a  special  historical  signifi- 
cance, Kirkciulbri'/ht  and  }{alden- 
kirk.  The  first  of  these  bears  the 
stamp  of  one  of  the  roost  famous 
holy  men  of  the  seventh  century,  & 
Northumbrian  by  birth,  but  whose 
name  stands  enshrined  in  the  Scot- 
tish memory,  not  only  by  the  mod- 
ern county  and  county-town  which 
bear  his  name  visibly  on  their 
front,  but  by  his  early  connection 
with  beautiful  Melrose,  and  liis 
position  in  the  leading  Presby- 
terian church  of  tlie  west  end  of 
Edinbui^h.  In  the  second  of 
these  Galloway  names  local  story 
has  stereotyped  the  memory  of  a 
beautiful  Irish  girl,  Madana,  in 
the  fifth  century,  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God  by  the  famous 
St  Patrick  in  tlio  severe  monastic 
fafihion  of  the  age.  Her  great 
beauty  had  attracted  the  amorous 
regards  of  a  Hibernian  noble  in 


'  Sir  H<JTb*rt,  in  excluding  the  finit  I  from  the  word,  ngree*  with  .lohntton 
translating  simply  ma,  onr  Colambo, — a  poiDt  whioli  hi  nowiu  affMbs  the 
torical  signiiicuice  of  Uio  namo. 
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those  passionate  times,  and  he 
pursued  her  with  importunate 
attentions,  and  with  such  persis- 
tent entreaty,  that  to  escape  from 
his  importunity  she  was  obli;,'ed  to 
cross  the  water,  and  seek  a  home 
with  a  colony  of  chaste  sistei-s  in 
Wigtownshire.  Bat  even  here,  the 
story  goes  on  to  tell,  her  perse- 
cutor followed  her ;  and  she,  to 
break  the  charm,  by  an  act  of  self- 
sacriBcc,  put  the  question  directly 
to  her  udmirer,  what  it  was  about 
her  that  so  enslaved  hini  to  her 
track?  "Your  bright  blue  eyes," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  am  drawn  to 
them  irresistilily,  aa  the  flower  is 
to  the  sun."  This  was  enough  for 
the  holy  maid.  Forthwith  sho 
plucked  out  her  lovely  orbs,  and 
threw  them  at  her  persecutor's 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  was  for 
ever  free  from  his  unsanctiQed  ad- 
miration. 

Historical  allusions  of  this  patent 
kind  of  course  speak  for  them- 
selves aa  plainly  as  i*'ort  William 
and  Fort  George  in  the  north 
certify  to  all  times  the  defences 
which  AVilliam  of  Orauge  and 
our  Hanoverian  "  weo  German 
lairdie "  were  obliged  to  set  up 
to  keep  down  the  fretful  feeling 
of  clanship  with  which  the  High- 
landers clung  to  the  abused  royalty 
of  the  Stuarts.  But  not  seldom 
in  the  namea  of  old  centres  of 
medieval  life  allusions  occur  which 
reijuire  the  patient  research  and 
the  discriminating  eyu  of  men 
familiar  with  ancient  records  :  and 
as  Scotland  is  unfortunately  al- 
most a  blank  in  these  ancient 
annals  of  which  Ireland  boasts  so 
rich  a  store,  the  carious  in  local 
names  must  l>et-ake  himself  to 
family  charters,  and  local  or  general 
law  registers ;  and  these  occasion- 
ally, for  pliilological  purposes,  may 
become  as  slippery  as  for  purely 
legal  right  of  possession  they  are 


firm  ground  and  sure, — for  an  old 
charter  of  the  fifteenth  century 
may  not  always  agree  with  an 
older  one  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  may 
possibly  have  been  put  into  the 
law  Latin  of  the  period  by  Bcribes 
ftltogetlier  ignorant  of  the  language 
to  which  the  property  owed  its 
original  title.  In  such  cases,  even 
a  visitor  starting  on  such  in- 
quiries with  all  the  caution  that 
Sir  Herbert  so  strongly  accentu- 
ates in  his  first  lecture,  may  oc- 
casionally be  mistaken  ;  but  such 
instances  of  topographical  misin- 
terpretation from  documentary 
mistakes  are  quite  exceptional, 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  intelligent  tourist 
may  rest  with  perfect  satisfaction 
on  the  analysis  of  the  name^s  given 
in  the  index  to  the  book  on  '  Scot- 
tish Land-Names '  which  stands 
fir-st  on  our  list.  Along  with  Sir 
Herl>ert,  however,  it  will  always 
be  wise  in  doubtful  cases  to  con- 
sult Mr  Johnston's  excellent  work  ; 
for  in  topographical  philology,  as 
in  the  law  courts,  even  in  cases 
of  certainty,  two  witnesses  are 
always  better  than  one.  In  cases 
of  special  dilliculty  belonging  to 
Argyllshire,  no  wise  topographer 
will  fail  to  call  into  court  a  man 
of  such  professional  skill  in  these 
matters  as  Professor  Mackinnon ; 
and  the  like  deference  will  justly 
be  paid  to  Mr  MacDonahl  in  all 
questions  of  places  belougiug  to 
the  far  north  district  of  Strath- 
bogie  :  but  for  the  significance  of 
Scottish  topographical  names,  as 
well  as  for  large  views  on  topo- 
graphical philology  generally,  we 
know  no  book  which  wo  can  more 
confidently  recommend  to  the  in- 
telligent Scottish  tourist  than  the 
work  of  the  learned  member  for 
Wigtownshire. 

Jons  Stcaut  BLACKru. 
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"I  PBorosB  in  this  paper  to 
deal  mainly  with  two  considera- 
tions :  how  the  home  training  can 
prepare  hoi's  for  the  temptations 
and  difhcalties  of  school  life ;  and 
how,  when  the  boys  are  at  school, 
the  home  ties  can  be  kept  strong, 
and  the  home  inOuence  exerted  for 
good."  Mont  dt'liwilBly  and  most 
sansiUy  does  ^frs  Creighton  deal 
with  her  suhject  in  that  most 
cbftrmin^  and  practical  of  peri- 
odicals, '  Mothers  in  Council.'  If 
every  mother  iu  England  joined 
this  council,  and  carried  into  prac- 
tice mauy  of  iU  precepts,  the  work 
of  the  preparatory  schoolmaster 
would  be  inatfirially  lightened.  And 
if  in  Mrs  Creighton's  paper  we  da- 
ted some  impatience  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  preparatory  school,  and 
here  and  there  a  faint  note  of  en- 
couragement to  parents  to  dispense 
with  this  intemifdiata  stage  t>»- 
tween  home  life  and  public  school 
life,  we  readily  admit  that  if  all 
parents  were  as  highly  gifted  as  Mrs 
Creighton,  or  took  the  8an)e  sen- 
sible view  of  the  rcs[K)nsibilitie8 
of  their  position  in  the  matter  of 
the  education  of  their  children,  tlit; 
raiaon  dHre  of  tlie  preparatory 
school  would  disappear.  And  with 
it  would  also  disappear  the  possi- 
bility of  the  bome-edacuted  boy  of 
twelve  being  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage, real  or  imaginary,  when 
called  upon  to  compete  against 
the  school  ■  prepared  compeer  in 
scholarship  examinations  or  out- 
door pursuits.  Unfortunately,  all 
parents  are  not  by  nature  quali- 
fied to  educate  their  children  be- 
yond a  certain  standard  ;  and  even 
if  exactly  the  same  holds  good  as 
regards  schoolmasters,  the  latter, 
to  whom  teaching  is  a  trade,  have 
more  opportunities  of  correcting 
natural    deticicucica   by   practice ; 


and  the  conscientious  member 
the  latter  class — for  there  is  cor 
science  even  among  schoolmast 
— will,  if  extended  practice  only" 
serves  to  heighten  the  impression 
of  his  own  incompetence  to  teach, 
sever  \dA  connection  with  scho- 
lastic  life. 

"What  are  you  thinking  oft" 
we  once   asked  a   man   who  was 
wrapped  in  deep  and  apparently.^ 
painful  thought.  ■ 

"I  am  thiiiking,"  was  the  tjuiofi 
answer,  "  whether  it's  I  who  am 
the  fool  or  that  boy." 

He  solved  the  question  later 
on  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
made  a  fortune  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

We  are  not  among  those  who 
regard  the  parents — qud  pareata, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  insert — as 
"  their  natural  foes  "  \  we  should 
neither  lay  it  down,  as  an  Ameri- 
can schoolmistress  did  the  other 
day,  as  the  tirst  rule  for  our  model 
school,  that  "all  parents  should  be 
drowned,"  nor  should  we  endorse 
the  impertinent  remark  quoted  by 
iMrs  Creighton  as  emanating  from 
an  elementary  schoolmaster  that 
"  there  is  notliing  the  average 
parent  knows  less  about  than  what 
is  good  for  the  child."  But  we 
will  plead  guilty  to  a  feeling  that 
here  and  there  a  parent  leaves  un- 
done much  that  he  or  she  might 
have  done  to  help  us,  or  even  does 
much  to  retard  our  work.  We 
make  liberal  allowances,  more 
liberal  in  some  ways  than  Mrs 
Creighton  doeti,  for  circumstancee 
such  as  household  cares,  which 
must  occupy  more  time  in  one 
cstablishmeot  than  another,  large 
families  which  distract  a  mother's 
attention,  and  many  other  things 
besides;  but  o^  we  contrast  boy 
with  boy  aa  they  come  from  homo, 
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we  often  feel  that  much  h&a  beoa 
left  undone  for  one  which  haa  been 
done  for  another  in  the  way  of 
preparing  hiin  for  school  life. 

We  will  not  advert  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moral  preparation. 
There  the  ground  has  heeu  fairly 
cat  from  beneath  our  feet  by  Mrs 
Creighton,  and  we  could  not  hope 
to  rival  the  delicacy  of  touch  with 
which  she  has  handled  this  most 
important  subject.  Our  question 
rather  shall  bo  this,  What  standard 
of  knowledge  ia  required  of  boys 
who  come  to  a  preparatory  school  f 
by  the  schoolmaster,  we  answer,  a 
very  modest  standard.  Great  ex- 
pectations are  seldom  found  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  of 
the  small  boy.  A  few  years'  ex- 
perience will  have  taught  him  that 
in  his  profession  great  expecta- 
tions are  synonymous  with  great 
delusions  and  precursors  of  great 
disappointments.  And  what  are 
the  attainments  of  the  ordinary 
urchin  of  nine  or  ten  ?  Commonly 
a  Boiiiothing  which  falls  short  of 
the  modest  expectation ;  not  un- 
frequently  a  something  which 
might  ho  termed  a  minus  quantity; 
here  and  there  a  delicious  surprise, 
a  something  to  vary  the  monotony 
and  make  the  life  of  a  school- 
master liveable.  Without  these 
occasional  surprises  the  existence, 
except  for  the  earthworm,  who  is 
content  to  let  things  slide,  and 
only  regards  boys  as  representing 
BO  many  £  s.  d.  in  his  pocket, 
would  be  intolembla 

First,  then,  in  the  matter  of 
religious  knowledge:  first  on  alt 
grounds, — first  not  merely  because 
more  has  been  said  and  more  has 
been  written  lately  on  the  subject 
of  religious  instruction  in  schools 
than  about  any  other  one  branch 
of  education;  but  first,  perhaps, 
most  of  all,  bt.'cause  wr  strongly 
feel  that  religious  instruction  in 
some  form  should  be  the  earliest 
Ic&sou  of  each  day.     And  of  re- 


ligious instruction  we  recognise 
two  distinct  sides — church-teach- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  liible ; 
and  the  former  of  these,  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  mother's  province 
to  impart.  We  are  interestfid  to 
note  that  jSIrs  Oreighton  is  entirely 
with  us  in  this  matter;  and  we 
would  gladly  know  whether  this 
apparent  agreement  is  only  the 
accidental  result  of  the  circum- 
stance that  she  was  writing  to 
mothers  as  opposed  to  /aifieru  in, 
council,  or  whether  she  feels  as 
strongly  us  we  do  that  a  boy 
must,  in  most  cases,  either  imbibo 
Lis  views  on  church  subjects  from 
a  woman  or  have  no  views. 

It  is  not  perhaps  the  case  that 
religion  actually  does  appeal  more 
to  the  feminine  mind  than  to  the 
masculine,  or  that  tiio  existence 
of  a  religious  feeling  is  more  neces- 
sary to  the  one  than  to  the  other ; 
it  is  rather  that  the  woman  has 
less  solid  work  to  occupy  her 
time  than  the  bread-winner,  and 
that  religious  ohsnrvanccs  and 
church  services  seem  to  form  part 
of  her  daily  life.  And  we,  as  men, 
do  not  merely  tolerate  this  differ- 
ence, but  we  seem  to  expect  more 
religion — outward  religion,  at  all 
events — from  our  wives  aud  sisters 
than  we  over  dream  of  exacting 
from  ourselves.  It  is  a  sort  of 
shock  to  our  moral  nature  if 
women  in  the  upper  classes  are 
not  outwardly  more  religious  than 
we  ourselves  are;  and  tbough  our 
animal  nature  may  admire,  we 
cease,  except  in  rare  cases,  to 
respect  a  woman  who  does  not 
wear  what  may  be  a  more  garb 
of  religion.  We  do  not  condemn 
a  man  for  staying  away  from 
church  on  a  Sunday :  we  glance 
hurriedly  at  his  pew  to  see  if  he 
happens  to  bo  prcsont,  but  are 
prepared  to  find  that  he  is  absent. 
But  if  we  miss  his  wife,  we  at 
once  conclude  that  there  is  illness 
in  the  hou&e,  or  that  she  is  away 
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from  liouie.  In  tine,  we  seldom 
fail  U>  condcQiu  in  the  ouo  sex  a 
sbortconiing  which  ve  commonly 
condone  in  the  other. 

Another  marked  diUVrence  be- 
tween the  religion  of  the  sexes 
ifl,  that  women  are  as  a  class  high- 
church  and  fond  of  ritual.  Men, 
OD  the  other  hand,  even  goo<t 
churchmen — as  we  accept  the  term 
— though  they  like  things  to  be 
done  decently  and  in  order,  are 
more  moderate,  and  if  anything 
anti-ritualistic.  It  utay  be  that 
we  are  less  artistic  and  less  im- 
aginative, and  that  witli  an  eijual 
sense  of  decorum  we  care  less 
for  oatword  form  and  adornment. 
To  a  man  a  new  coat  is  a  unLs- 
ance  :  n  new  dress  has  a  lively 
fascination  for  a  woman.  80  the 
forms  and  ceremonies,  the  coloured 
stole,  tlio  changed  al  tar  -  ciotb, 
things  which  attract  the  fair  sex, 
a  man  r^ords  with  an  indifler- 
ence  which  borders  rather  on 
contempt  than  irreverence.  Wo 
might  add,  that  if  a  woman  crosses 
herself  or  bows  to  the  altar  it 
docs  not  strike  us  as  singular  or 
out  of  place ;  simtbur  acts  on  the 
part  of  a  layman  nrrcat  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  instinctively  suspect 
a  motive. 

Further  it  may  be  said,  that  how- 
ever strongly  a  roan  may  feel 
about  religion,  (here  is  no  subject 
on  which  he  is  more  reticent  him- 
self or  more  disinclined  to  invite 
contidence  from  a  brother  layman. 
Tu  our  mind  the  scene  in  *  Tom 
Brown,'  where  East  pours  out  his 
religious  dilliculties  to  his  school- 
fellow, 18  at  least  as  unnatural 
as  it  is  Htn'ktng  and  original.  Ab- 
horrence of  uttering  or  listening  to 
anything  which  could  by  any  poe- 
si  bility  be  cou»trued  into  cant, 
almost  seems  to  furni  part  of  an 
Englishman's  character.  It  is 
only  on  rare  occuiona  that  a 
clergyman  will  penetrate  this 
barrier  of  re>ervei|  and  then  only 
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because  he  is  recognised  as  a  duly 
accredited  practitioner. 

All  this  may  sonnd  foreign  to 
our  subject,  but  it  may  serve  to 
emphasise;  our  reiteration,  and — 
as  we  tliink,  though  we  may  be 
wrong — Mrs  Creighton's  opinion, 
that  it  is  from  the  motlier  that  we 
ma^t  claim  tlic  early  training  of 
her  children  in  church  matters. 
Only  in  rare  cases  will  the  child 
siitisftictorily  learn  from  a  man  at 
school  what  it  is  so  natural  and  so 
simple  for  the  mother  to  teach 
at  home.  Honesty,  truthfulness, 
straightforwardness  —  all  these 
lessons  a  father  may  teach  and  a 
wise  father  will  teach,  but  church 
teaching  for  her  child  is  tiie 
mother's  privilege  and  duty.  And 
under  the  head  of  church  teaching 
we  would  include  such  things  as 
the  knowledge  of  some  short  form 
of  prayer  on  entering  and  leaving 
church;  the  habit  of  reverence  in 
church  ;  the  knowledge — elemen- 
tary knowledge  indeed — that  it  is 
usual  to  kneel  during  the  prayers 
and  to  stand  at  certain  times ;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  order  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer ;  the 
habit  of  giving  something  to  the 
otlertory ;  tho  recollection  that 
baptism  is  a  snerament,  that  tho 
churchyard  is  holy  ground,  that 
loud  talking  on  the  way  to  and 
from  church  is,  if  not  wrong,  at 
least  unseemly  ;  and  the  habit,  to 
come  nearer  home,  of  private 
prayer  and  of  private  reading  in 
the  Bible  at  night.  All  these 
things  are  better  learnt  as  a  lesson 
of  love  from  a  mother's  Hps  than 
later  on  as  matters  of  school  dis- 
cipline ;  and  we  would  fain  hope 
that  such  lessons  as  the  former  are 
not  things  to  be  forgotten  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  like 
the  latter,  but  are  rather  sacred 
links  in  the  chain  of  memories 
that  bind  the  bo^'a  mind  to  his 
home.  We  may  even  go  beyond  the 
hope.     Tiial  dturchgoing  is  often 
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irkEome  to  boys  is  a  misfortune 
partly  oE  an  age  ever  restless  and 
impatient  of  restraint — more  so, 
perhaps,  of  their  sex.  To  the 
latter  it  is  a  repetition  of  Naa- 
man's  impatience.  "If  the  pro- 
phet had  bid  thee  do  some  great 
thing ! "  To  a  sex  intolerant  of 
activity,  mental  or  physical,  to  sit 
quiet  and  repeat  the  same  simple 
words  Sunday  after  Sunday  par- 
takes moro  of  the  nature  of  a 
potianco  than  a  service, — Is  even  in 
some  cases,  and  to  some  natures, 
a  form  of  martyrdom  more  severe 
and  more  trying  than  any  physical 
pain.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  many  a  man  who  will  occa- 
sionally make  an  excuse  to  stay 
away  from  church,  try  to  compel 
him  under  threat  of  a  lingering 
death  to  abjure  that  religion  which 
ho  apparently  does  not  value  or 
practise,  hold  out  to  him  fair  pro- 
mises if  he  will  beconie  a  Moham- 
medan or  a  Rruhmin — will  he  do 
it?  No  ;  rather  death  or  bonds — 
anything  rather  than  give  up  that 
which  was  his  mother's  religion 
before  him,  and  which  he  leanit 
from  her  lips.  "If  our  Uod  and 
our  country  require,"  Englishmen, 
as  their  thoughts  float  back  to 
childhood's  days,  will  face  death 
with  as  steadfast  a  heart  as  ever 
did  Jephtiiah's  daughter. 

And  yet  we  may  be  told — for 
parents,  as  wo  read  not  long  ago 
in  a  bishop's  address  on  this  very 
subject,  are  inclined  to  "put  oil 
the  reaponsibilitj'  of  the  rotigioua 
teaching  more  and  mon;  on  others  " 
— the  perfect  schoolmaster,  if  there 
exists suchan  individual,  will  teach, 
or  should  teach,  all  these  things. 
"Hut,"  said  the  same  a(xiaker,  "uie 
teaching  never  comes  with  the  same 
force  from  strangers'  as  from  the 
mother's  lips."  To  strangers,  at 
all  events — we  make  this  addition 
to  Mrs  Creighton's  words — *'  most 
boys  will  not  say  much  about  their 
reUgious  feelings."     To  teach  for 


the  first  time  those  very  simple 
things  which  wo  enumerated,  if 
not  exactly  Iteyond  a  master's  pro* 
vince,  is  at  any  rate  beyond  what 
should  be  his  province,  Ilcligious 
teaching  in  some  form  or  other  is 
clenrty  part  of  a  preparatory  school- 
master's d u ty,  but  the  soil  he 
works  on  should  not  be  virgin 
ground  :  rather  is  it  his  office  and 
his  responsibility  to  cherish  the 
seedlings  of  home  growth.  Advico 
to  keep  up  a  habit ;  occasional  re- 
minding not  to  drop,  or  encourage- 
ment to  continue,  this  or  that  prac- 
tice,— these  things  we  may  with 
justice  n^quire  and  expect  of  the 
schoolmaster,  but  the  habits  and 
the  practices  themselves  sliould  be 
of  au  earlier  date. 

Even  a  little  more  than  this  we 
may  fairly  claim  of  the  parent^ — 
such  a  thing,  for  instance,  as  a 
little  instruction  aa  regards  the 
holy  days  of  the  Church ;  why 
Easter  Day  and  Christmas  Day  are 
feasts,  and  what  events  they  com- 
memorate ;  why  ti  little  diilereuce 
should  be  made  between  Lent  and 
other  periods  of  the  year.  The 
most  sacred  days  of  the  Christian 
year,  aa  it  happens,  most  small 
boys  spend  at  home ;  and,  apart 
from  their  school  teaching,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  rising  generation 
connect  Christmas  Day  with  little 
else  beyond  plum-pudding,  mince- 
pies,  and  turkeys,  and  regard  Good 
Friday  as  the  first  day  of  the  holi- 
days, and,  as  such,  '*to  be  marked 
with  white  chalk."  This  is  no  ex- 
aggeration of  facts,  and  we  record 
it  rather  as  a  protest  against  the 
not  uncommon  cry  that  there  is 
a  decadence  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  boys  in  higher-grade 
schools.  The  substitution  of  the 
word  "homes"  for  "schools"  would 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  tnitli. 

Ajud  now  to  turn  to  secular  edu- 
cation. "  What  would  you  like  my 
boy  to  be  pushed  on  in  T'  is  a  very 
common    and    a    very    pertinent 
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question.  The  spirit  of  tfan  British 
pftrent  will,  we  fear,  rise  up  in 
JD«^inent  against  us  as  we  humbly 
surest  &  thorough  grounding  in 
the  three  R's  —  Reading,  Rittng, 
and  Ritfametic.  Modest  indeed  arc 
our  requiroments,  but  tho  little 
we  would  have  knoicn^  we  desire 
also  to  have  v^tl  hioicn.  "  Some 
men,"  shrewdly  remarked  the  Tich- 
bome  Claimant,  "have  plenty  of 
money  and  no  brains ;  others  have 
plenty  of  brains  and  no  money." 
We  would  prefer  our  small  capital, 
whether  of  brains  or  money,  to  be 
solidly  invested  in  something  after 
the  manner  of  Consols  or  any  other 
real  security,  rather  than  sprinklid 
over  Sou  th  American  liigh-divi- 
dend  stooks.  In  the  investment 
of  both  the  one  or  the  other 
commodity  we  incline  to  sound- 
ness rather  than  showiness.  If 
the  British  parent  wants  a  more 
attractive  programme,  wo  will  sug- 
gest that  he  should  borrow  from 
Miss  OomoUa  Blimber  the  time- 
tables designed  for  the  use  of 
Matter  Paul  Dombey  : — 

"They  comprised  a  little  KngliKli, 
and  a  deal  of  Latin — nnniOHof  tliingH, 
decIeDsioDS  of  articles  and  Kubittan- 
tiTcs,  exerdses  therein,  and  prelimin- 
ary rules — a  trifle  of  orthography,  a 
glance  at  aucitnt  history,  a  week  ur 
two  at  modern  ditto,  a  few  tablett,  two 
or  three  weight*  and  nica^iirnt,  and 
a  little  jreneral  information.  When 
p(Ktr  Pnul  had  spelt  out  number  two, 
Itu  found  he  hod  no  idea  of  number 
one  ;  fnigment«  whereof  afterwards 
obt4njded  tlifmst'lves  luto  number 
tlirpe^  which  slidt'd  into  niiuiljer  four, 
which  grafted  itself  on  to  number 
twa  BO  that  whether  twenty  llonm- 
Inaes  made  a  Remus,  or  hie  hasc  hoe 
was  troy-weight,  or  a  verb  always 
agreed  mth  an  ancient  Briton,  or  three 
times  four  whu  Taurus,  a  bull,  were 
Open  qaestiotis  with  him." 

Or  shall  we  transport  our  inter- 
locutor back  to  Qaeen  Anne's 
reign  and  introduce  htm  to  one  Mr 
Switterdat— 

VOU  CLTT. — no.  DOCOCILV. 


"WIio  WAS  formerly  recommend 
by  the  late  King  "Williani,  .iiid  w 
known  bv  their  Excellfncien  my  Lonl 
Siunrkiii  stui  my  Lord  Mi-tlmun,"  and 
"  who  off«r»  a  very  easy  and  delight- 
ful Motliod  by  which  auy  Pcreon  of 
tolerable  Capacity  who  can  but  snare 
time  to  be  twice  a-ww;k  with  him, 
and  an  Itour  at  a  time,  nay,  Chihlreu 
of  ten  Years  of  Age,  may  in  one  Year 
learn  to  stieak  Latin  and  Fren  ' 
fluently,  accrtrilinu  to  the  (tranim: 
Hulen,  and  to  understaml  a  Clamiii 
Author." 


car 


We  have  in  our  minds  yet  an- 
other time-table,  neither  borrowed 
from  fiction  nor  dating  from  (^uoen 
Anne,  but  exhibited  in  a  National 
School  some  twenty  years  a^o. 
Thereon  the  master  had  proudly 
entered  '*  English  Composition," 
and  it  was  with  a  somewhat  ag- 
grieved air  that  the  worthy  man 
pointed  out  to  the  Examiner — a 
voluntary,  not  one  of  those  awful 
potentates  H.M.  Inspectors— that 
his  pupils  had  not  been  tested  in 
that,  to  embryo  ploughboys,  highly 
important  subject. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  thi 
ofTending  Examiner  ;  "  but,  eh — 
what  do  you  mean  exactly  by  Eng- 
lish Composition  1 "  M 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  was  the  reply,  "my™ 
boys  could  write  you  a  life  of  any 
famous  man.    We  moke  an  especial 
point  of  style." 

Ho  a  life  of  Moses  waer  given  as 
a  theme.  The  styles  to  judge  from 
the  6rst  boy's  essay,  was  laconic— so 
laconic  as  to  be  almost  misleading  : 

"Moses  broke  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  his  mother  made  an  ark 
of  bulrushes  and  put  him  in  it." 

It  was  all  true,  but  the  truth  did 
not  redeem  it  from  being  slightly 
libellous,  H 

Nor  have  wc  to  go  far  afield  to  I 
find  a  companion   for  poor  little  ^ 
Paul  Dombey  in  a  small  hoy  who 
— whether  at  school  or  at  home,  it 
matters   not — had    been  educated 
on  the  multiplicity  of  attainments 
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principlo.  For  to  a  good-natured 
parson  not  ao  many  years  ago  there 
came  a  neighl>our  with  the  request 
that  the  parson  would  allow  the 
ueighhour's  small  boy  of  ten  to 
come  to  his  study  and  do  somo  ex- 
amination jiapfOi  in  liJH  presRncR. 

"  He's  a  sharp  boy  enough,"  said 
the  fond  father,  "and  he  can  do 
the  work  all  right.  But  the  regix- 
lationa  rofjuiit:  that  the  papers  shall 
ho  done  in  the  presence  of  a  bene- 
ticod  chrgyman,  who  will  send  them 
straight  up  to  the  Office.  Of  course 
you  won't  give  him  any  help — in 
fact,  he's  not  likely  to  want  any  ; 
but  you  might  just  keep  him  up  to 
the  work,  and  see  that  he  spends  a 
proper  time  over  it.  The  poople 
will  send  you  the  papers,  and  somo 
sort  of  form  to  fill  up." 

The  parson  readily  consented  : 
papers  and  form  to  till  up  arrived 
in  due  course,  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  a  small  tallow-faced 
boy  of  eleven  was  duly  ushered 
into  the  study.  The  parson  gave 
young  hopeful  a  few  kindly  words 
of  encouragement,  arranged  him 
comfortably  at  the  table  with  a 
goodly  choice  of  pens,  and  taking 
up  a  book  himself,  prepared  for  a 
lengthy  spell  of  the  boy's  company. 
Ho  had  previously  cost  his  eye 
over  tho  contents  of  the  paper, 
and  thought  it  well  suited  to  teat 
a  boy's  powera,  and  to  occupy 
most  of  the  three  and  a  half  hours 
allowed  for  it.  It  was  a  fairly 
easy  paper  of  the  ortliodox  type — 
some  miles  to  be  reduced  to  feet, 
gallons  to  be  added  to  pints,  Troy 
pounds  to  be  brought  to  cwta,, 
pen  ce  to  be  su  btrac  tod  from 
pounds,  some  decimal  and  some 
vulgar  fractions,  proportion,  prac- 
tice, a  room  to  be  papered,  a  yard 
to  bo  paved,  tho  rato  of  a  ship  to 
bu  calculated,  itc,  i^c.  It  was 
lengthy,  there  being  in  all  some 
sixteen  questions  arranged  on  a 
graduating  scale  —  the  sort  o£ 
paper,  in  fact,  in  which  an  ordin- 


ary boy  might  be  expected  to 
satisfy  the  examiners,  a  mathe- 
matical genius  to  make  up  for  any 
deficiency  in  other  subjects. 

The  parson  was  pleased  to  note 
that  his  young  protJg^  apparently 
lacked  neither  diligence  nor  enthu- 
siasm, but  plunged  at  once  into  his 
work  with  that  amount  of  snor^ 
ing  and  grunting  which,  coupled 
with  inkine&s,  denotes  that  a  small 
l)oy  is  very  much  in  earnest. 
Scratch,  scratch,  scratch  went  his 
pen  without  cessation  for  fully 
half  an  hour  or  more ;  then  came 
a  pause  of  a  few  minuter,  and 
then,  OS  the  parson  lookiMl  up, 
there,  standing  at  his  elbow  with 
smiling  face  and  folded  paper,  was 
the  tallow-faced  boy. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" quoth  the  parson,  cheerily. 

"  1  have  tinisbed  it." 

"  Finished  I  Done  all  thftt  you 
can  dol  Oh  dear,  no!"  said  the 
parson,  mindful  of  his  promise  to 
keep  his  little  friend  up  to  the 
mark.  "  Don't  give  in,  my  boy  ; 
try  again.  Sit  down  and  think  a 
bit,  and  you'll  soon  be  alile  to  do 
some  more — there's  a  brave  boy." 

"  But, "  said  tho  boy,  with  a  su- 
perior air,  *'  I  have  done  it  all." 

"Done  the  whole  paper?"  ex- 
clftimrd  the  parson,  fully  awake  to 
the  fact  that  he  himself,  in  his  very 
beet  day,  could  never  have  occom- 
plishod  so  stupendous  a  feat  with 
such  appan>nt  ease  and  rapidity. 
"What  nmkcs  you  so  awfully 
clever  V  said  the  grandson  to 
Father  William,  in  that  quaint 
book,  '  Alice  in  Wonderland.*  And 
some  such  thought  passed  through 
the  parson's  mind  as  he  stared  at 
that  self-satisfied  and  tallow-faced 
boy.  The  fond  father  had  indeed 
said  that  the  boy  was  sharp  enough, 
but  sharp  enough  was  only  a  foeble 
description  of  that  youthful  pro- 
digy who  could  reel  off  those  six- 
teen questions  in  little  over  half 
an  hour. 
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"  You've  rfaliy  done  every  single 
questioa?  "  interrogated  the  parson 
once  more. 

"  Oh  dear,  y«,"  waa  the  cheery 
reply. 

There  was  clearly  nothing  more 
to  I>e  Biiid  :  the  puper  wns  accepted, 
and  the  boy  di&mitised  with  a  re- 
minder that  the  Latin  paper  would 
be  fortlicoming  at  (he  same  honr 
on  the  following  day. 

And  the  pardon  was  left  alone 
with  the  paper.  Strictly  speaking 
— for  BO  said  the  regulations — he 
ought  to  havB  sealed  tlie  pnper  up 
at  once  and  despatched  it  to  Lon- 
don. Hut  a  spirit  of  envious  curi- 
osity had  possessed  his  soul.  Why 
or  how  cajne  it  that  hia  neighbour 
should  l>e  blessed  with  such  a 
genius  in  his  son  ?  Why  should  that 
man  above  all  men  be  the  sire  of  a 
"natum  tali  ingenio  prwditum"? 
It  was  unofKcial,  of  course,  but 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  peeping 
. — Just  one  pepp.  He  peeped  onoe 
and  again,  and  lo  1  the  whole  con- 
tents of  Pandora's  chest  were  re- 
vealed to  him.  The  gay  young 
arithuietieian  had  evidently  studied 
reduction  to  some  purpose,  and 
ha<l  oHered  a  practical  illustration 
of  ita  value  by  at  once  reducing 
that  lengthy  paper  to  some  four  or 
Bvequestions.  Troy  pounds,  quarts, 
pints,  miles,  and  feet,  had  bren  ac- 
cnrately  added  together,  reduced 
to  farthings,  and  then  subdividt'd 
by  another  lot  of  farthings,  the 
result  of  the  addition  of  pounds 
ftod  shillings  which  had  figured  in 
Question  L  In  the  dt-cinial  ques- 
tion the  silly  little  fiointa  and  a 
few  preliminary  noughts  had  been 
eliminated  as  obviously  inserted 
"  only  to  annoy,"  and  the  other 
figures  had  then  Iwcn  added,  to- 
getlier,  and  alfto  called  farthings, 
to  he  in  their  turn  divided  by 
another  lot  of  farthings,  the  result 
of  two  long  qurjitions  in  vulgar 
fractious.  Ann  any  apparent  dilK- 
culty   in    producing    this    fourth 


batch  of  farthings  had  been  ob- 
viated by  the  stmpio  proceKS  of 
removing  the  line  between  the 
numerator  and  denominator,  and 
putting  it  into  what  was  clearly 

the  proper  place  for  it, — ne  ^S 

(ans.)  The  room  had  been  papered 
by  some  half-dozen  itinemnt  hay- 
makers, who  had  figured  in  the 
proportion  sum,  and  had  t>cc^ 
added  to  some  stray  weeks  ar 
days  from  the  same  anm, 
their  forces  had  been  further 
cruited  by  some  ounces  and  penny' 
weights  assisted  by  some  odd  pence 
and  farthings,  which  liad  formed 
the  burden  of  the  practice  sum. 
Theji  tJiis  large  army  having  been 
raised  for  the  cxproas  pui-poso  of 
papering  that  room,  had  by  some 
enchanter's  wand  been  miracu- 
lously converted  into  inchea,  and 
in  that  form  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  examiner  to  retain,  disen- 
chant, or  further  convert  to  feet 
and  yards,  as  he  might  feel  in- 
clined. The  time  that  the  ship 
occupied  in  reaching  some  givpu 
place  from  Liverftool  V^ing  clearly 
a  problem,  had  to  rest  contented 
with  the  verbal  answer,  "Some- 
where altout  a  week." 

In  short,  if  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  ingenious  if 
somewhat  reckless  circumvention 
of  did&culties,  the  result  was  a 
masterpiece.  The  perusal  of  this 
work  of  art  bo  far  upset  the  moral 
equilibrium  of  tlie  parson,  that  on 
the  following  day  he  took  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  Latin  paper, 
the  execution  wheri'of  had  l»een 
equally  speedy.  The  answer  to 
the  first  question  amply  repaid 
hia  inquisitiveness : — 

"What  are  the  three  concords 
in  Latin  t     Give  examples." 

"The  first  concord  is  when  you 
put  an  accusative  case ;  the  second 
concord  is  when  you  put  a  verb 
ir  stead  of  an  accusative  cose  ;  and 
the  tbij-d  concord  is  when  you  don't 
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put  flitlier  a  verb  or  uii  accusative 
case," 

Example  of  them,  *'  Calbus 
murum  a-dificabat."  Poor  little 
mortAl !  in  that  "Balbus  marnm 
aMitficabat "  was  posaibly  compriscid 
his  whole  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language :  it  waa  his  stock-in- 
trade,  in  virtue  whereof  the  fond 
father  fancied  that  he  had  sired 
n  Latin  .scholar,  just  as  the  phratie 
"  Pas  vobiscum "  was  the  one 
thing  which  qualitied  Wamba  and 
Cedric  the  Saxon  to  play  the 
friar. 

Whether  poor  little  tallow-face 
passed  his  examination,  the  kindly 
parson  never  had  the  courage  to 
inquire.  We  trow  not,  for  alas ! 
ingenuity  of  that  stamp  is  too 
often,  like  virtue,  its  own  re- 
ward. 

i^ut  with  all  due  sympathy  for 
Paul  Dombey  as  well  as  for  that 
tallow  -  faced  boy,  we  may  not 
utterly  and  altogether  condemn 
Miss  BlimWs  time-table. —  and 
that  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  bears  an  irritatingly  ridiculous 
resemblance  to  the  curriculum  of 
a  preparatory  school,  and  that  on 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  boys 
as  they  leave  these  establishments 
much  the  same  effect  in  the  way 
of  confused  impressions  may  have 
been  produced  as  existed  in  Uie 
mind  of  Paul  Dombey.  We  can, 
however,  plead  extenuating  cir- 
cumstAnces,  and  say  thai  wo  are 
obliged  to  be  subservient  to  those 
higher  powers  the  Public  Schools. 
And  some  of  these,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  papers  set  in  their 
entrance  examinations,  apparently 
favour  an  olla  -podrida  of  un- 
digeated  knowledge  in  preference 
to  R  few  subjects  thoroughly 
known.  Indeed,  if  the  preparatory 
schoolmaster  ia  to  take  a  fair 
place  in  the  competition  -  wallah, 
he  too,  like  Miss  Blimber,  must 
be  a  "forcer"  rather  than  a 
teacher.  Wo  will  not,  then,  wholly 


condemn  either  Miss  Blimber  or 
that  governess  who  ts  forced  to  a 
certain  extent  to  take  her  for  a 
model  by  the  circumstance  that 
she  ia  bound  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of — dare  we  use  the  ex- 
pression?—an  injudicious  parent. 
With  all  due  humility  we  venture 
to  offer  to  the  parent  and  gov- 
erness our  own  idea  of  what  we 
shoulil  like  a  boy  of  nine  to  be 
able  to  do  : — - 

1.  To  read  an  easy  book  articu- 
lately and  with  intelligence,  and 
to  be  able  to  point  out  the  parts 
of  speech  of  every  w^ord  in  a  short 
given  passage. 

2.  To  write  a  bold  round  hand, 
crossing  t's  and  dotting  i's ;  and  to 
be  sufficiently  up  in  the  laws  of 
spelling  to  do  a  simple  piece  of 
dictation  with  not  more  than  two 
mistakes  in  ten  lines. 

3.  To  know  his  tables,  and 
to  be  able  to  do  multiplication, 
addition,  division,  reduction,  sub- 
traction, 

"  But,"  says  the  mother  with 
conviction,  *'  my  child  knows  all 
that  already,"  If,  madam,  you 
have  taught  him  yourself,  or  even 
constantly  examined  him  yourself, 
we  may  accept  your  conviction. 
But  if  your  conviction  ia  only 
based  on  a  governess's  report, 
pray  try  the  following  test.  Goto 
some  hard-hearted  man,  a  school- 
master for  choice,  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  two  papers, — one  a  piece 
of  dictation  (and  in  addition  to 
doing  that  dictation,  he  must  name 
what  parts  of  speech  each  word  in 
the  first  ten  line«  is),  the  other  an 
easy  arithmetic  paper.  Shut  the 
boy  up  in  a  room  with  yourself, 
away  from  the  governess  ;  put 
yourself  on  your  honour  not  to 
give  any  help,  far  leds  to  peep  at 
the  answers  like  our  friend  the 
parson  ;  and  then  send  the  result 
off*  to  the  bard-hearted  man  ;  and 
if  he  be  an  honest  as  well  as  a 
hard  -  hearted   friend,   his  opinion 
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will    have    more   weight 
than  your  conviction. 

Another  objection  we  can  easily 
anticipate  is^  that  nothing  has  been 
said  atjout  history  or  geography. 
To  this  we  would  answer,  tJiat  to 
an  inteUigent  child  no  story-book 
haa  such  a  fascination  as  the  his- 
torical story-book ;  that  the  name 
of  thftse  is  legion ;  and  that  if  the 
selection  be  judiciously  made,  the 
child  will  leani  more  about  history 
than  at  his  ago  ho  would  ever  ex- 
tract from  a  dry  manual.  And 
we  will  odd,  that  short  liistorical 
■tones  told  by  word  of  mouth — 
and  who  can  tell  stories  of  this  sort 
better  than  an  educated  woman  !^ 
oft«n  make  a  more  lasting  iuipres- 
sioii  on  a  child's  mind  tlian  any- 
thing he  reads  himself.  It  may  be 
a  somewhat  lazy  form  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  but  not  unfretjuently 
the  same  feeling  uf  curiosity  which 
leads  a  mau  to  look  at  the  last 
page  of  a  D0%'el  for  the  dt^naua- 
mentf  will  make  a  child  search  out 
the  original  story  of  which  he 
has  heard  the  outlines.  So-called 
curiosity  in  a  child  may  be  appe- 
tite for  legitimate  as  well  as  ille- 
gitimate knowledge. 

>Vo  will  suppose  that  the  boy  haa 
satisfied  the  hardhearted  friend, 
and  that  the  mother  is  triumphant. 
"  There,"  she  says,  "  I  told  you 
so."  Well  and  good,  madam.  In 
the  first  place,  we  congratulate 
you  on  your  gov'cmess,  and  would 
recommend  yon  to  raise  her  salary, 
and  to  do  anything  in  your  power 
to  retain  her  until  all  your  boys 
hare  gone  to  a  ftreparattyry,  or,  as 
we  really  do  not  want  to  press  that 
point,  a  public  school.  And  in  the 
aecond  place,  we  congratulate  you 
on  being  the  mother  of  a  distinctly 
intelligent  child.  We  may  tell 
you  that  our  experience  has  gene- 
rally been  that,  if  we  asked  a  boy 
to  write  down  the  grammatical 
name  of  each  word  in  six  lines  of 
an  easy  book,  bo  has  indeed  pickeU 


out  a  few  stray  nouns  or  verl 
and  here  and  there  an  adjectiv 
but  that  beyond  these  three  his 
idPAS  have  been  so  extremely  vague 
that  he  might  as  well  at  once  have 
been  armed  with  a  pepper-pot  full 
of  the  terms  *'  conjunction,"  "  ad- 
verb," ic,  and  scattered  the  con- 
tents broadcast  over  his  paper. 
And  wc  may  add  that  to  this  day, 
puce  Mason,  Morris,  and  other  cele- 
britieJi,  we  have  never  unearthed 
an  English  grammar  which  was 
the  slightest  help  to  a  dull  boy. 

A  Harrow  master  haa  for  some 
years  p&st,  with  the  view  of  en- 
couraging a  knowledge  of  history 
in  preparatory  schools,  offered 
prizes  for  competition,  and  sent 
round  a  series  of  papers  A,  B,  C- 
A  is  for  all  competitors,  but  only 
a  boy  who  answers  A  well  is 
offered  paper  B,  and  only  a  select 
few  who  satisfy  the  examiner  in 
B  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  having 
their  names  printed  and  circulated 
and  being  allowed  to  enter  ilie 
final  stage  C. 

Let  us  employ  the  same  system, 
and  now,  &s  our  young  disciple  has 
passed  the  qualifying  stage  A,  we 
will  pronioto  him  to  B. 

Let  us  then  allow  In  our  B  a 
little  more  advanced  history,  com- 
prising the  names  and  dates  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England,  in 
itself  a  good  effort  of  memory ; 
some  idea  of  the  causes  of  oar 
great  wars,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  priricipal  battles  and  com- 
manders ;  and  let  all  this  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  a  historical  atlas, 
which  shall  have  not  a  great 
many  names  marked,  but  simply 
the  names  of  the  really  important 
places.  And  let  hiui  once  a-wcek 
give  on  paper  in  his  own  language 
his  ideas  of  some  great  man,  and 
let  not  the  style  be  quite  so  laconic 
as  that  of  our  author  of  "  The  Lifo 
of  Moses." 

In  geography,  too,  he  should  be 
able  to  put  together  one  of  those 
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admirable  pinco-maps  of  England 
and  of  Europe,  which  will  give 
him  an  idea  of  the  position  of 
counties  and  countrJe«,  wliilo  as 
an  exercise  of  memory  ho  may 
loara  the  capitals  of  each. 

And  in  thio  Rtage  B,  as  he  lias 
now  mastered  the  elements  of  bis 
own  langaagc,  let  him,  if  you  like, 
go  on  to  French  and  to  Latin,  and 
if  ho  really  knows  tho  verbs  avoir 
and  fire  in  the  one,  and  the  declen- 
sions in  the  other,  he  may  be  sent 
to  a  preparatory  school  with  tlie 
perfect  certainty  that  he  is,  if  not 
more  apparently  advanced,  at  any 
rate  more  thoronghly  grounded 
than  nine  •  tenths  of  the  new- 
comers he  will  meet  there. 

And  it  follows  that  to  map  out 
all  that  would  come  uudcr  the 
heading  C,  would  be  for  us  a  work 
of  supererogation. 

But — oil,  how  often  have  we 
been  asked  that  question  ! — which 
style  of  Latin  pronunciation,  the 
Dew  or  the  old,  do  you  recom- 
mend 1  There  was  a  time  when 
that  question  really  and  truly  did 
excite  oar  expectations  and  raise 
our  hopes.  Kow,  alas  1  habit  and 
inurement  dictate  an  evasive 
answer ;  for  when  that  question 
is  asked,  we  have  an  inward  con- 
viction amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty,  that  when  young  hope- 
ful cornea  to  school,  the  extent  of 
his  Latin  knowledge  will  be  two 
declensions  badly  learnt  and  badly 
taught.  Provided  the  iioy  can 
transcribe  metisa  and  annus  with- 
out a  single  mistake,  both  he  and 
his  instructors  may,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  pronounce  the 
words  in  any  way  their  fancy  may 
dictate. 

We  feel  that  we  are  a  sort  of 
fungus  on  the  tree  of  civilisation, 
creatures  at  least  as  much  of  other 
people's  necessities  ait  of  our  own 
choice ;  that,  like  Ginx's  babies, 
we  &rv>  not  even  cordially  accepted 
by  the  real  authors  of  our  exist- 
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cnce,  who  talk  glibly  of  our  long 
holidays  and  short  hours,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  only  a  very 
hazy  notion  of  what  our  work 
really  is.  Briefly,  then,  we  may 
say  that  our  hours  of  work  are 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  then 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  —  not  all 
beaching  hours,  we  grant  you,  but 
hours  every  one  of  them  in  which 
a  matron  may  come  and  rouso  ua 
from  our  light  slumber  to  toll  as 
that  Master  Uombey  has  got  the  M 
croup,  or  Master  Toote  has  de-  W 
vetoped  a  rash.  Light  our  slumbers 
always  arc ;  for  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  preparatory  schoolmaster, 
from  the  very  firet  to  the  very  last 
hour  of  the  school  term,  restfi  that 
anxious  resiwnaibility — the  care  of 
other  people's  children,  for  each 
one  of  whom  he  has  to  take,  in  M 
the  absent  parent's  interest,  more  f 
thought  and  more  prmiautious  than 
any  man  would  ever  dream  of  tak- 
iiig  for  his  own  cliild.  We  are  as  ■ 
a  class  far  less  dL^peudcnt  on  the  ^ 
parents  than  the  parents  as  a  class 
are  upon  us.  The  coal  strike  lately  ^ 
paralysed  the  industry  of  the  coan-  H 
try  :  a  combined  strike  of  prepara- 
tory schoolmtLstcrs  would  have  an 
even  more  startling  effect.  We 
are  quite  willing  that  for  the 
whoU;  year  round  the  parent* 
should  have  the  full  and  undis- 
puted bcnelit  of  the  society  of  that 
vivacious  young  gentleman,  who 
even  now  bores  them  so  intensely 
before  the  end  of  the  vacation. 
Hut  whereas  in  the  present  for 
some  two-thirds  of  the  year  they 
choose  to  employ  our  agency,  and 
are  often  careful  to  impress  upon 
us  their  own  views  of  what  boys 
should  know  when  tht^y  leave  our 
care,  we  in  our  turn  have  ventured 
to  give  some  idea  of  what  we  should 
like  the  boys  to  know  when  they 
first  come  to  us : — 

**  Semper  ego  auditor  tantain?    Nun- 

qnnmno  rcporutm 
Vexatoe  totioB  raoci  Tliuseide  Codri }  " 
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THE    PROTECTION    OF    WILD    BIRDS. 


TiiEKE  are  od  view,  at  tho  pres- 
ent time  of  writing,  at  Air  Ilow- 
land  Ward's  well  -  known  ostab- 
liabment  in  PiccadtUy,  the  only 
two  full-grown  specimens  of  Rhino- 
e»ros  aimiia,  the  soeallcd  white  or 
square  -  mou  thed  rhinoceros,  that 
have  ever  reached  this  country. 
Second  only  in  size  among  terres- 
trial niainmaU  to  thn  elephant, 
the  immense  and  groteiique  frames 
of  these  old-world  creatures  arc 
built  up  and  sustained  by  gross 
of  tho  tield,  and  wight  be  pressed, 
one  would  say,  into  the  service  of 
the  Vegetarian  Society  as  notable 
examples  of  the  result  of  a  purely 
herbivorous  diet.  But,  in  truth, 
there  ia  a  special  melancholy  in- 
terest conni*ctcd  with  these  colossal 
forms,  for  the  stuffed  skins  and 
tlie  skeletons  whloh  once  sustained 
them  are  all  that  any  of  us  shall 
henceforwani  see  of  a  remarkable 
race  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Hit  Is 
not  yet  true  that  the  whit«  rhino- 
ceros is  nn  more,  be  is  all  but  no 
more.  It  is  bt^lieved  that  in 
south-western  Africa  there  exist 
no  more  of  this  species  than  may 
be  numbered  on  the  lingers  of  one 
hand.     Over  these 

"Anuiliilatiou  waves  his  Jiieky  wing  ;" 

they  must  fall  before  ttie  insatiate 
butchers  who,  under  the  griev- 
ous misnomer  of  sport,  persecute 
those  rare  and  brave  animals  which 
come  under  the  head  of  "  big 
game,"  and  the  white  rhinoceros, 
once  so  plentiful  in  one  corner  of 
the  mysterious  continent  of  Africa, 
must  share  the  fate  of  the  Ameri- 
can bufialo,  and  disappear  before 
improved  firearma  and  explosive 
bolleta.  The  solo  survivor  of  na- 
tive ttntiftfa  bi^  game  is  tho  red- 
deer,  which,  though  still  picntifal 
in  the  Highlnnds  and   Islands  of 


Scotland,  has  there  sadly  deterior- 
ated in  weight  of  body  and  spread 
of  horn,  owing  to  thi^  inclement 
regions  in  which  alone  it  finds  a 
refuge.  Besides  these,  there  are 
but  two  spots  in  the  British  isles 
where  this  noble  beast  still  lingers 
unconfined  —  Exmoor  and  KillaoH 
ney.  ■ 

Meanwhile,  those  of  us  at  home 
who  may  divert  their  thoughts 
from  clamant  social  and  political 
problems  are  beginning  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  impoverishment 
of  our  less  imposing  native  fauna, 
"We  feel  that  somehow  our  wild 
birds  ought  to  rweivo  better  pro- 
tection, but  we  differ  greatly 
among  ourselves  as  to  tho  means, 
or  even  the  possibility,  of  effecting 
this.  It  is  not  from  neglect  that 
they  are  suffering,  but  contrari- 
wise from  over-abundant  attention 
of  several  kinds. 

Some  hold  the  simple  faith  that 
the  most  desirable  end  ia  that  wild 
birds  should  be  protected  from  ex- 
termination in  their  native  haunts, 
so  far  as  tlmt  is  consistent  with 
tho  requirt-mcnts  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing population.  Olhors  find 
R  somewhat  selfish,  if  sympathetic, 
solace  in  the  core  of  captives,  and 
content  themselves  with  observa- 
tion of  their  habits,  so  far  oB  these 
may  be  watched  through  the  wires 
of  a  cage;  while  a  third,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared  an  increasing,  class 
regard  stuffing  the  empty  skins  as 
the  only  method  of  preservation 
worth  attention.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  examine  how  far  the  ob- 
jecU  of  these  three  classes  may  bo 
reconciled  and  regulated,  consist- 
ently with  duo  r^ard  to  the  liberty 
of  tho  subject  This  liberty  is 
somotimoR  lost  sight  of  in  the 
anxiety  of  those  who,  with  the 
beat  intentions,  promote  schemes 
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of  legislation  of  whioh,  while  they 
see  the  merits,  they  are  iimen- 
sible  to  the  defects.  The  diffi- 
culty of  legislating  on  some  sub- 
jects is  often  Inverse  to  its 
importance,  illustrating  the  old 
adage — De.  7nininn»  twn  curat  lex 
— the  law  cannot  concern  itself 
with  trifles. 

Tho  most  satisfactory  outcomB, 
BO  far,  of  awakening  interest  in 
our  native  birds,  is  the  solicitude 
shown  by  certain  landowners  and 
otlicrs  for  the  protection  of  liarui- 
less  or  beneficent  species,  and  this 
has  lately  taken  concrete  form  in 
the  establishment  of  tho  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  This 
Bociety  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  last  February,  and  the 
principal  subject  of  discussion  was 
the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  {18H0). 
This  bill  has  been  intniduced  in 
four  successive  sessions  of  Fariia* 
moit.  In  the  tirst  two  of  these 
years  it  was  in  charge  of  Mr  A. 
Pease  and  Sir  Kdward  Grey ;  in 
the  last  two  it  has  fallen  to 
Mr  J.  Pease  and  myself  to  con- 
duct it.  In  its  original  form 
the  bill  made  penal  the  killing 
of  certain  species,  named  in  a 
schedule,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Now,  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  may  be  held  to 
be  beyond  dispute,  but,  if  one  may 
speak  and  live,  it  is  neither  omni- 
scient nor  infallible;  and  to  lay 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  in  this 
matter,  equally  applicable  to  every 
district — to  the  woodlands  of  War- 
wicksliire  and  the  crags  of  Caith- 
ness, the  heaths  of  Surrey  and  the 
bogB  of  Connemura — would  be  to 
bring  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
into  very  hazardous  repute,  ^'ot 
only  do  districts  vary  materially 
in  their  character  and  avifauna, 
but  some  of  the  species  named  for 
protection  under  the  bill  of  1«92, 
though  exceedingly  rare  in  some 


counties  at  the  present  time,  would 
become,  if  strictly  preserved,  in- 
conveniently common.  Eagles, 
kites,  buzzards,  peregrine  falcons 
and  merlins,  harners  and  ravens 
(all  of  which  were  named  in  the 
schedule  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
bill),  are  objects  almost  as  un- 
familiar in  English  rural  scenes  as 
the  proverbial  black  swan  was  to 
the  Roman  populace  in  classical 
times ;  but  were  it  made  penal  to 
molest  them,  the  air  itself  would  be 
darkened  with  the&e  birds  of  ravin. 
Grouse  (the  solitary  species  that 
we  can  claim  as  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  British  Isles)  would 
become  very  scarce,  and  the  price 
of  English  partridges  would  rise 
far  beyond  the  means  of  thousands 
of  householders  who  are  able  under 
present  conditions  to  numljer  the 
little  brown  bird  among  the  occa- 
aiona!  luxuries  of  their  fare.  We 
should  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  not 
only  the  interests  of  field-sport, 
but  the  presence  in  numbers  of 
beautiful  and  edible  birds,  in  order 
to  secure  that  of  birds  equally  or 
more  beautiful,  but  valueless  to 
our  comfort  Nor  ia  that  all. 
Pastoral  industry  in  these  lalanda 
is  maintainiog  a  mortal  struggle 
with  foreign  competitors.  IIow 
would  it  be  with  hilt  -  farmers 
if  they  were  commanded  under 
pains  and  penalties  to  abstain 
from  defending  their  lambs  from 
the  cruel  assaults  of  eagles  and 
ravens  1  Clearly  it  would  be  a 
gross  act  of  tyranny  to  enact 
such  a  law. 

Howbcit,  as  these  proposals 
have  been  abandoned,  it  avails 
not  bo  discuss  them  further, 
though  it  seems  well  to  point  out 
some  of  their  objectionable  fea- 
tures, lest,  as  may  happen,  they 
should  some  day  be  laid  again 
before  the  House  of  Commoos 
when  that  assembly  is  in  one  of 
its  melting  moods. 
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Seeing,  thea,  that  Parliament  is 
a  machine  too  little  sensible  of 
local  peculiarities  to  be  used  for 
the  adjustment  of  local  regulation 
of  this  matter,  it  has  naturally 
occurred  to  those  anxious  to  effect 
iotne  protection  for  rare  or  inter- 
esting species,  to  intrust  county 
councils  with  powers  to  apply  for 
pruhibitive  orders  in  favour  of 
such  birds  as  those  best  acquainted 
with,  and  most  directly  interested 
in,  the  various  localities  may  deem 
it  desirable  to  protecU 

So  far  every  one,  or  almost 
every  one,  seems  agreed  ;  but  then 
arises  the  difficult  question,  What 
fonii  of  prohibition  would  prove  at 
once  most  eOective  and  least  op- 
pressive t  The  bill  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Oommons  last  year 
took  up  the  subject  ab  oro,  and 
was  an  Egg  BUI  pure  and  simple. 
It  provided  timt  county  councils 
should  obtain  power  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  England  or  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and,  in 
Ireland  (where  there  are  no  county 
councils),  i|uarter  uessiona  should 
obtain  power  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, to  prohibit  the  taking  of 
e^;g>  of  named  species  within  the 
area  of  their  jurisdiction  or  any 
part  thereof.  The  bill  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  Uom- 
moTis  with  the  hearty  assent  of  all 
parties,  with  this  further  provision 
added  in  Committee,  that  powers 
should  be  afforded  in  like  manner 
to  prohibit  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion, during  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  year,  of  such  speciea  as  the 
county  councils  should  select  for 
protection.  It  was  not  until  the 
tueasare  came  to  be  considered  in 
the  less  emotional  atmosphere  of 
the  House  of  Lords  that  practical 
objections  presented  theiiisolves  to 
these  proposals.  Ornitliologists  of 
undoubted  repute  had  been  con- 
sulted, and  expressed  the  discour- 
aging view,  which  has  since  beou 


indorsed  in  the  'National  Review 
for  April  1894,  by  Lord  Lilford, 
who   holds  a  very  high  place  JH 
uutural  science,  and  whose  opiJI 
ion    cannot    fail    to    carry   great 
weight : —  ^ 

"  Some  few  of  us  may  identify  biroiP 
but  T  think  thai  I  sbail  meet  with  the 
gxijipiil-t  uf  all  conBtueiitioiis  oniitholo- 
giata  when  I  Kiy  tlinl  nttt  one  nf  them 
would  swear  to  thespefifK;  iduntityof 
any  Britiali  bird'a  ej^'g,  without  having 
dearly  identified  the  parent  bird,  u 
he  or  she  left  the  nest  that  containifl 

it."  m 

It  must  be  hoped  that  this  state* 
ment  admits  of  some  modification, 
seeing  that  the  existing  laws  pro- 
hibit the  taking  of  eggs  of  certain 
species  classed  as  game — pheasants, 
grouse,  partridge,  itc. 

Professor  Newton  ably  illus* 
trate<t  the  difficultyof  identification 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Proteetion  of  Birds.  Among  many 
other  examples  he  took  that  of  the 
rutf,  a  l}eautiful  bird  once  plentiful, 
now  all  but  extinct  on  the  British 
shores.  He  placed  three  eggs  be- 
fore the  audience,  one  of  a  reeve 
(the  female  of  the  ruH"),  another  of 
a  redshank,  and  a  third  of  a  lap- 
wing, and  showed  how  closely  they 
resembled  each  other,  arguing 
therefrom  that,  in  order  to  protect 
the  eggs  of  the  reeve,  those  of  the 
redshank  and  lapwing,  both  com- 
mon species,  must  be  made  tnhuo 
also.  What  would  then  become 
of  the  supply  of  plover's  eggs! 
This  evidence,  and  much  more  like 
it,  must  go  far  to  convince  the  ad- 
vocates of  legislation  that  there  is 
so  much  variability  in  the  eggs  of 
a  single  speciea,  and  so  much  re- 
scm  blancc  between  the  eggs  of 
different  species,  as  often  to  make  it 
impossible  even  for  experts  to  pro* 
uounce  with  confidence  upon  their 
identity  :  how  much  more  would  it 
be  beyond  the  power  of  rural  coo 
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Btables  or  gamokeepere  to  speak 
with  authority ! 

The  riousA  of  Lords  took  this 
view  last  year,  and  striking  out 
the  provision  for  protecting  the 
egga  of  8p«cies,  substituted  one  for 
the  total  prohibition  of  all  egg- 
taking  in  such  ar^as  as  county 
counciU  might  specify.  Further, 
they  refused  to  givo  powers  to 
these  local  authorities  to  prohibit 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  cer- 
tain species  of  birds,  but  inserted 
a  clause  to  enable  thorn  to  add 
such  birds  to  the  schedule  of  the 
original  Actj  whereby  they  should 
be  protected  during  the  nesting 
■easoD.  But  in  thus  avoiding  one 
set  of  objections,  another  aet,  al- 
most as  fatal  to  the  intention  of 
the  promoters  of  the  bill,  hod  to 
be  encountered.  If  the  protection 
of  areas  were  adopted  in  lieu  of 
the  protection  of  tlie  egga  of  select- 
ed species,  it  would  follow  that  in 
OPticr  to  preserve  the  nests  of  in- 
teresting, useful,  or  rare  birds, 
all  other  birds,  however  oomnion 
or  however  mischievous,  breeding 
within  the  protected  area,  would 
be  brought  under  the  cegbi  of  the 
law. 

Two  or  throe  instances  will  suf- 
tice  to  show  the  absurd  results 
that  might  ensue.  Suppose  the 
County  Council  of  London,  in- 
spired with  the  laudable  desire  of 
protecting  the  nests  of  nightingales 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  were  to 
obtain  powers  to  declare  that  place 
a  protiicted  area,  it  would  forth- 
with become  illegal  to  take  the 
eggs  of  any  bird  within  defined 
limits.  It  happens  that  one  of 
the  most  hurtful  and  least  orna- 
mental birds  in  the  British  list — 
the  carrion  crow — breeds  in  that 
ntighbonrhood,  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers  of  late  years. 
It  is  a  greedy  and  cruel  marauder, 
and  it  would  be  a  moat  undesirable 
result  of  it     elation  that  it  should 


be  allowed  to  multiply  unchecked. 
It  would  be  equally  unreasonablo 
to  foster  unduly  the  common 
house  -  sparrow,  which  is  in  no 
danger  of  extinction,  and  dues 
infinite  damage  in  villa  gardens ; 
yet  both  these  species  would  be 
sacred  within  the  protected  area. 

Again, —  suppose  the  County 
Council  of  Northumberland  were 
resolved  to  protect  the  kingfisher 
(and  who  but  collectors  or  school- 
boys would  tind  it  in  their  hearts 
to  gainsay  such  a  merciful  pro- 
ject?), would  it  not  he  utterly  un- 
reasonable to  forbid  the  taking  of 
all  eggs  on  the  banks  of  streams 
frequented  by  kingfishers  t 

Now,  take  a  case  from  a  more 
remote  portion  of  the  realm.  In 
Foulo,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
and  one  or  two  other  remote  spots 
in  that  region,  there  still  exist 
colonies  of  the  great  skua  or 
bonxie.  The  rarity  of  their  eggs 
has  brought  them  into  great  de- 
maud  with  collectors,  and  the 
natives  of  these  islands  derive  a 
good  profit  from  their  sale.  But 
the  skua  that  lays  these  golden 
eggs  is  in  some  danger  of  extinc- 
tion by  reason  of  the  indiscrimin- 
ate  rapacity  of  the  islanders.  Who, 
inde<-d,  shall  blame  the  pour  fellows 
for  taking  advantage  of  this  means 
of  adding  to  their  slender  incomes! 
but  it  were  better,  in  their  own  in- 
terest, that  some  check  should  be 
set  upon  wholesale  roblwry  of  the 
nestA,  or  tho  day  will  come  when 
the  source  of  profit  will  cease  al- 
together, and  the  British  fauna  be 
deprived  of  a  very  interesting  bird. 
Last  year,  it  is  said  that  not  a 
single  chick  was  hatched  in  Koula; 
every  egg  was  taken  and  sold  to 
collectors :  and  now  there  are  in 
the  islands  less  than  one  hundred 
pair«  of  bonxies  to  carry  on  the 
stock.  The  eggs  will  be  taken 
each  season,  and  some  day  bird- 
lovers  will  have  to  mourn  the 
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reparable  fact  that  the  bonxie  has 
shared  tho  fate  of  the  great  nuk. 
This  ia  just  one  of  those  cases 
which  cause  people  to  look  to  Ibe 
Legislature  to  do  something ;  but 
it  is  also  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  protection  of  an  area 
wtmld  be  in]pra<:ticable,  or,  in  ao 
far  as  it  might  pro%'e  practicable, 
tyrannical.  It  would  probably  be 
ixupructtcable.  or  next  door  to  im- 
practicable, because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  such  a  law  in 
so  remote  a  district  as  Foula ;  and 
it  would  certainly  be  tyrannical, 
because,  to  prohibit  all  egg-taking 
in  Ponla,  where  the  annual  egg- 
harvest  is  essential  tu  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  natives,  would  be  to 
inflict  a  grievous  hardship  on  the 
people. 

It  wonld  almost  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  the  alternative  means  of  pro- 
tention  alTorded  under  the  bill  in  its 
prefient  shape— the  protection  of 
species  and  the  protection  of  areas 
— were  equally  unworkable.  There 
remains  this  abjection  common  to 
both  of  them,  that  the  persons 
who  are  at  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief— the  professional  collectors 
— would  not  bo  much  alfccted, 
and  the  offenders  most  easily  over- 
taken would  be  the  last  whom  any 
one  would  wish  to  pnnish.  Ho 
long  as  birds  persist  in  laying  at- 
tractive ^gs  at  the  sweetest  season 
of  the  year,  so  long  will  bird-nest^ 
ing  prove  irresistible  to  school- 
boys^ and  no  matter  how  the  pro- 
hibited species  or  [jrohibited  areas 
were  marked  off,  it  would  \x  school- 
boys who  would  be  pounced  upon 
by  the  constable  or  gamekeeper. 
Experts  in  ornithology  are  not 
moro  commonly  found  upon 
county  councils  than  in  other  as- 
semblies; it  would  not,  probably, 
be  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
species  that  would  receive  atten- 
tion, but  familiar  song-birds — the 
thrash,  the  robin,  and  the  chaf- 


finch —  universal  favourites, 
deservedly  so,  but  absolutely  be- 
yond present  need  of  protection. 
To  such  as  these  we  are  under  no 
debt  which  may  not  be  cancelled 
by  a  supply  of  crumbs,  bones,  and 
kitchen  scraps  in  hard  weather ; 
because,  having  almost  wiped  out 
of  existence  the  sparrow-hawk  and 
others  of  their  enemies,  they  are 
present  with  us  in  far  gi-eater  num- 
bers tluin  they  could  ever  have  been 
had  we  not  interfered  to  their  ad< 
vantage  with  the  balance  of  nature. 
For  the  tliirtl  main  provision 
of  this  bill,  enabling  county  coun- 
cils, with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  odd  selected 
species  to  the  schedule  of  tiie  or- 
iginal Act,  thereby  allbrding  them 
a  close-time  in  the  breeding  season, 
there  is  more  to  be  said  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  would 
be  but  a  sorry  survival  from  what 
was  originally  an  Kgg  Hill.  There 
is  little  doubt  that,  had  tho  county 
councils  of  the  Scottish  Border 
counties  posse-ssed  thii  power,  they 
would,  during  the  plague  of  voles 
which  devastated  their  upland 
pastures  in  1891  and  1893,  have  de- 
creed tlie  preservation  of  kestrels 
and  owls  of  all  sorts,  nor  la  it  likely 
that  the  interests  of  game-pre> 
servers  would  have  suffered  much 
under  the  edict.  It  is  true  that 
the  oftoful  kestrel  does  occasionollyi 
in  individual  cases,  fall  into  de- 
praved habits,  and  frequent  the 
coops  where  young  pheasants  are 
being  reared.  Owl8>  also,  are  not 
above  suspicion  in  tluit  respect. 
Kot  these  are  exceptions  to  the 
regular  habits  of  these  birds,  and 
the  good  they  eltect  in  devouring 
vermin  immensely  outweighs  the 
mischief.  The  fox  is  treated  with 
consideration  by  game-preservera 
in  hunting  countries,  because  of 
his  service  to  tho  noble  science : 
not  less  considerate  should  sports- 
men   show    themselves    to    these 
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birds,  so  helpful  to  farmers  j  for 
all  wild  sports  must  come  to  an 
end  unless  a  generous  system  of 
give  and  take  be  maintained  be- 
tween sportsmen  and  agricul- 
turists. It  is  a  platitude  often 
uttered  at  Agricultural  Society 
dinners,  that  the  interests  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  identical. 
This  is  as  far  from  being  the  case 
OS  it  is  in  any  kind  of  barter  or 
commercial  transaction,  but  it  is 
quite  true  that  these  interests  are 
so  inextricably  interwoven  that  a 
good  understanding  between  par- 
ties is  essential  to  the  weal  of 
both. 

The  Departmental  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Roard  of 
Agriculture  to  inquire  into  the 
vole  plague  received  overwhelming 
evidence  in  support  of  the  good 
wort  done  by  niouso-eating  birds  ; 
but  they  also  hoard  a  grc^t  deal 
more  than  was  proved  to  be  trust- 
worthy. The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  scout^e  of  voles  in 
Scotland  had  been  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  destruction  of  birds 
of  prey  by  gamekeepers,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  that  ideji 
was  shown  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 
Not  only  do  the  ohronicles  show 
that  from  thu  earliest  times  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  long 
before  small-game-preserving  was 
carried  out  in  the  modem  sense, 
both  in  this  and  other  lands,  un- 
accountable swurma  of  small  ro- 
dents have  suddently  appeared  and 
disappeared  as  suddenly ;  but  when 
the  Committee  visited  the  plains 
of  Thessaly,  which  in  1892  and 
1893  were  devastated  by  an  out- 
break of  volc-s,  they  found  that 
the  plague  had  arisen  in  the  pres- 
encoof  innumerable  kites,  buzzards, 
kestrels,  and  other  mouse-eating 
birds,  which  nobody  cares  to  mo- 
lest in  that  country.  Neverthe- 
less, the  presence  of  such  birds  in 
moderate  numbers  will  undoubted- 


ly mitigate,  and  possibly  in  some 
cafies  altogether  avert,  such  visita- 
tions. 

To  return  to  the  problem  of  how 
the  eggs  of  desirable  species  may 
be  protected  without  tyrannical 
interference  with  rural  Uberty,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  right 
method  does  not  yet  seem  to 
have  been  devised ;  and  prob- 
ably no  more  likely  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  bo  found 
than  that  suggested  by  Mr  Digby 
Pigott  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
'Times* — namely,  that  landowners 
should  enjoy  as  much  right  to  pro- 
tect eggs  laid  on  their  ground  as 
they  have  to  protect  gooseberries 
growing  in  their  gardona.  TTiat 
might  be  etfectivo  in  a  few  isolated 
instances.  It  would  provide  some 
safeguard  for  the  only  two  eyries 
of  the  osprey  which  are  still  fre- 
quented in  the  Ilighlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  it  would  meet  the  views 
of  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the  Wort- 
ern  Isles,  who,  being  laudably  anx- 
ious to  preserve  tho  eyrie  of  a 
pair  of  white -tailed  eagles  which 
breed  annually  on  his  land,  tiuds 
his  desire  frustrated  year  after 
year  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  eggs  are  sought  after,  owing 
to  the  high  price  given  for  them 
by  collecLora.  Well-known  and 
well-marked  species  like  the  os- 
prey and  sea-eagle  might  benefit 
by  these  means,  but  less  conspicu- 
ous, though  to  the  naturalist  not 
less  interesting,  birds  would  hardly 
be  in  a  position  of  greater  security. 
Few  landowners  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  any  except  the 
most  conspicuous  birds  visiting 
their  woods  and  lields.  They  are 
scarcely,  as  a  class,  qualitiud  to 
administer  prohibitive  powers  in 
this  matter  with  discretion.  More- 
over, a  very  large  number  of  them 
are  absent  from  their  homes  at 
the  critical  season  of  tho  year. 

In  addition  to  all  those  objec- 
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tioDS,  there  remains  the  physical 
difficulty  of  protecting  those  birds 
whicli  bre€<I  in  solitary  or  desolate 
places.  Probably  iio  British  bird 
undergoes  at  the  present  time 
more  unmerited  persecution  than 
the  red-legged  chough.  His  e^s 
bring  a  goml  price,  and  so  does 
his  body,  dead  or  alive,  for  none 
makes  a  more  engaging  captive 
than  the  bird  of  St  Columba.  He 
is  already  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Act  of  1880  ;  hut  inasmuch  as  bis 
haunts  are  tlie  lonely  clifTs  of  the 
west,  the  law  is  practically  a  dead 
letter,  for  there  is  no  one  at  hand 
to  enforce  it.  The  result  is  that 
thia  harmleaa  and  attractive  bird 
is  becoming  annually  more  scarce, 
and  is  in  proximate  danger  of  ex- 
tinction. And  if  it  has  proved 
thus  impossible  to  protect  the 
parent  birds,  how  much  more 
difficult  it  would  be  to  protect 
their  ^ge.  Nesting  as  Utey  do 
on  the  same  rocks  as  their  vulgar 
oousins  the  jackdaws,  who  is  to 
restrain  the  hand  which  does  use- 
ful service  tn  clutching  the  eggs 
of  the  daws  from  seizing  those  of 
the  choughs f 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  itwoold 
seem  that  all  these  benevolent 
ichemes  are  foredoomed  to  failure, 
because  none  of  them  touches  the 
root  of  the  evil — the  professional 
collector.  Not  that  he  in  morally 
to  blame;  he  is  but  earning  his 
lirelihood,  and  will  continue  to  do 
ao  as  long  as  amateurs  are  so 
thoughtless  as  to  offer  long  prices 
for  hritish  specimens.  It  is  a 
loftier  ambition,  perhaps,  to  pos- 
■esa  a  complete  ooUection  of  the 
eggi  of  British  birds  than  to  be 
the  owner  of  volumes  of  damaged 
poatttgH- stamps  :  the  asKuciations 
connected  with  the  egg-cabtnct  are 
more  romantic  than  those  of  the 
stamp^album  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low Utat  one  pursuit  is  more  intel- 


lectual than  the  other.  The 
stinct;  of  annexation  nnd  the 
citement  of  competition  are  iT 
most  cases  the  ruling  incentive. 
Science  must  be  served  by  com- 
plete collections  in  museums,  but 
most  private  cabinets  of  eggs  serve 
no  higher  purpose  than  recreation, 
and  for  one  amateur  oologist  who 
has  by  observation  contributed  a 
single  fact  to  the  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  ailect  no  percepiible 
result  except  the  impoverishment 
of  the  native  fauna.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  that  they 
would  direct  their  attention  to  old 
china  or  mineralogy. 

Even  moi-e  mischievous  is  the 
eagerness  for  having  stutfcd  speci- 
mens. It  is  a  just  joy  that  the 
owner  of  land  feels  when  he  has 
become  the  temporary  host  of 
some  rare  visitant,  which  has 
I  ighted  in  his  woods  or  on  his 
waters  ;  and  if  he  is  a  true  lover 
of  nature,  the  very  Inst  act  ho  will 
dream  of  is  to  aim  at  it  anything 
more  deadly  than  a  spy -glass, 
l^'or  him  it  is  reward  enough  to 
record  the  fact,  with  satisfactory 
evidence  of  manner,  time,  and 
place.  This  ought  always  to  be 
done;  but  too  often  it  is  other- 
wise. The  eagle  draws  notice  to 
himself  by  his  noble  flight  and 
bearing;  the  bittern  is  betrayed 
by  his  resounding  boom  ;  the  hoo- 
poe or  golden  oriole  are  irresistible 
in  their  gay  plumage  :  season  after 
season  one  has  to  read  of  the  cruel 
reception  awarded  to  such  strag- 
glers ;  and  it  is  deplorable  vanity, 
not  patriotic  pride,  with  which 
the  victims  are  afterwards  dis- 
played, as  if  their  fate  reflected 
lustre  on  the  local  magnate.  As 
long  as  this  is  so,  the  jirofessionnl 
collector  will  be  on  the  alert,  and 
Lord  Lilford  has  drawn  timely 
attention  to  an  additional  incen- 
tive   which    is    oflered    to    him» 
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People  with  some  pretension,  it 
niaftt  ho  supposed,  to  serving 
science,  will  actually  pay  far  more 
for  specimens  of  certAin  birds 
killed  in  Britain  than  for  those 
obtained  in  coiintriea  where  they 
are  more  plentiful.  For  this  thr^ro 
is  not  a  shadow  of  fixiiusa  The 
akin  of  a  hoopoe  is  the  skin  of  a 
hoopoe,  whether  the  bird  be  certi- 
fied to  have  boon  shot  in  Kont, 
where  it  is  an  r>xceedinj[ly  rare 
visitant,  or  in  France,  where  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  What 
reason,  therefore,  can  there  be  in 
offering;  for  the  iirst  four  times 
the  price  that  is  given  for  tho 
second  1  But  such  arti  tlie  ways 
of  amateur  collectors,  and  until 
they  become  more  intelligent  there 
will  always  be  found  folk  in- 
dustrious to  serve  them. 

Lonp;  a^  John  Huskin  sounded 
the  coronach  over  the  last  small 
white  egret  killed  in  England  in 
1840,  lie  compared  its  feathers 
to  the  '*  frostwork  of  dead  silver  " ; 
it  resembled  a  "living cloud  rather 
than  a  bird."  A  labouring  man 
bludgeoned  jt  to  death,  rolled  it 
up  with  blood  and  black  mud  in 
bis  hand kr-r chief,  and  so!d  it  to 
tho  local  birdstuffer.  What  penal 
enactment  could  have  saved  it  I 
Not  less  shameful  was  the  treat- 
ment dealt  out  to  another  beautiful 
summer  resident,  the  black  tern, 
which  Pennant  described  in  17G9 
as  frefjuenting  parts  of  Lineoln- 
shire  in  great  flocks,  and  almost 
deafening  him  with  their  clamour. 
As  late  as  ISIS,  Kichard  Lubbock 
recorded  that  it  bred  in  myriads 
near  Acle,  in  Norfolk.  There  is 
silence  now  where  the  joyful  clam- 
our once  was  :  the  terns  have  been 
ma&saored.  The  last  pair  bred  at 
Sutton,  in  Norfolk,  in  1858;  their 
eggs  were  taken,  and  the  parent 
birds  were  shot. 

Colonel  Ooulson  told  another 
sorrowful  story  at  the  meeting  of 


the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 

Birds  :— 

"  A  few  mouths  ago  we  were 
viaited  by  a  flock  of  twenty  -  four 
wild  swans.  Ttiey  descenrled  on  our 
wild  and  beautifid  Northumberland 
Likex,  but  tarely  had  they  gut  there 
when  the  cry  went  fi>rth  announcing 
their  lUTivjiI,  and  everybody  who 
could  g*ft  a  ;^im  wi»iit  out,  even  on 
Sunday  nioniiiig,  and  every  available 
(biy  wa8  ijpent  iu  worrying  and  <Ie- 
stroying  these  poor  swnns  until  llici-e 
was  no  longer  any  trace  left  of  them.'* 

The  murder  of  these  four  and- 
twonty  peerless  birds  may  have 
aSurded  a  spasm  of  triumph  to 
four  and -twenty  gunners;  but  if 
people  were  trained  to  see  in  a 
Hight  of  wild  swans  one  of  the 
noblest  spectacles  in  animated 
nature,  enjoyment  of  a  far  purer 
and  more  lasting  kind  might  have 
been  shared  by  fourond  twenty 
thousand  Northumbrians. 

How  is  such  knowledge  to  be 
imparted?  Not  by  the  action  of 
Parliament,  but,  if  in  aity  way, 
by  the  missionary  enterprise  of 
such  a  Society  as  that  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds.  It  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
people  that  there  is  a  better  way 
of  receiving  winged  visitants  than 
with  powder  and  lead ;  that  it 
were  greatly  more  to  the  credit 
of  our  people  that  swans  should 
come  and  go  with  never  a  blood- 
stain on  their  spotless  plumes. 
Let  every  one  who  sighs  ov^r  the 
destruction  of  harmless  animals 
become  a  member  of  tliia  excellent 
Society,  which  he  may  do  by  for- 
warding holf-a  crown  to  tho  secre- 
tary, llrs  F.  E.  Lemon,  Hillcrest, 
RedhiU,  Surrey. 

Besides  the  actual  slayers  and 
purchasers  of  the  slain,  there  re- 
mains a  very  numerous  class  of 
amateurs  who  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  molestation  of 
British  wild  birds,  though  not  iu 
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the  same  decree  to  the  extermiaa- 
tion  nf  rare  species  as  the  collec- 
tors of  eggi  attd  skins.  This  is 
the  cIass  comprising  al]  who  ke«p 
birds  in  cages, — from  the  ownor 
of  the  well  -  tended,  sctentiti cully 
ordered  aviary,  down  to  the  hura- 
hle  householder  in  a  hack  slum 
who  tak(>s  plrasuro  in  the  song 
of  a  caged  lark.  It  is  an  un- 
grateful task  to  speak  liarality  of 
any  meml>rr  of  this  class,  for  so 
keen  is  the  delight  atVordod  by  the 
cftpc  of  wingefl  captives  to  many  of 
tliose  whose  delights  are  few,  that 
to  secure  this  enjoyment  it  may 
seem  a  light  matter  to  d(?prive  even 
tliese,  the  freest  of  living  creatures, 
of  their  liberty.  Nf^vertLt^lese,  it 
must  be  owned  that  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  enormous  supply  of 
cage  -  birds  called  for  in  this 
country,  a  vast  amount  of  BufiTer- 
ing  is  brought  upon  the  fowls  of 
the  air.  It  may  be  admitted  at 
once  that  this  traffic  has  very  little 
etfcct  upon  the  numbers  of  really 
rare  birds  in  tins  island.  The 
ranks  of  larks  and  tinches  are  re* 
pivniahed  by  each  annual  migra- 
tion ;  and  although  one  may  feet 
justly  indignant  when  the  pretty 
gold6ncbe«  disappear  from  a  fav- 
ourite common,  to  reappear  in  very 
crampeit  quarters  in  the  dealer's 
shop,  still  tltert)  is  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  tlie  elTuct  on  the 
general  stock  in  the  country  is 
hardly  appreciable.  Tlie  instinct 
of  the  collector  when  be  comes 
upon  a  really  ram  bird  is  not  to 
catch  and  cage  it,  but  to  shoot  and 
akiu  it. 

It  is  from  a  hunianitariiin  point 
of  view  that  the  matter  is  so 
sorrowful,  and  this  is  the  view 
which,  it  is  hoped,  some  of  those 
who  keep  cage-birds  may  be  in- 
duced to  realise.  These  persons, 
of  coarse,  consist  of  two  classee : 
fint,  those  who  may  either  be  the 
nuutera  of  magniiiceut  and  well- 
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managed  aviaries,  or  possess 
more  than  a  few  tarae  pets,  which 
are  assiduously  and  intelligently 
tended,  with  ceaseless  regard  to 
their  comfort  and  habits;  s^^cond, 
those  who  like  nover  to  lie  without 
cage-birds  in  their  housps,  but  keep 
them,  OS  goldtish  are  kept  in  crystal 
globes,  merely  as  elegant  oriiamcn  ts 
or  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  song. 
Persons  in  the  6ret  class  shall  have 
little  laid  to  their  charge  ;  indeed, 
experts,  such  as  Lord  Lilford,  who 
maintain  large  collections  of  living 
birds  at  great  expense,  are  por- 
forniing  a  Rcrvico  to  science  which 
can  hardly  bo  overestimated.  But 
it  is  incumbent  on  thoae  who  keep 
winged  cre-atares  in  captivity 
merely  for  their  own  amusement 
to  atone  by  sedulous  kindness  for 
this  insuperable  initial  objection  to 
the  practice,  that  it  involves  de- 
priving them  of  the  use  of  the 
special  faculty  distinguisbinp;  birds 
from  all  other  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals— the  power  of  flight.  If  the 
enjoyment  of  life  to  all  animals 
consists  in,  or  depends  on,  the 
exercise  of  natural  facullieu,  it  ia 
dilliuult  to  see  how  birdt!,  forbidden 
to  exercise  their  distinguishing 
gift,  can  be  otherwise  than  un- 
happy. How  would  it  be  witli  a 
pair  of  human  creatures  who,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  power  of  a  Ixiing 
of  immeasurably  greater  strength 
and  intelligence  than  themselves, 
should  be  lodged  and  fed,  caressed 
and  protected,  by  him  with  unaeos* 
ing  care,  but  should  nevertheless 
be  prisoners,  prohibited  from  travel 
or  visits  to  friends,  and,  in  order 
the  better  to  guard  iigainst  their 
escape,  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  articulate  speech  t  Would  not 
every  reasonable  man  or  woman 
prefer  speedy  death  to  long  life 
under  such  conditions  ?  Yet  this 
would  not  be  greater  punishment 
in  proportion  than  is  inflicted  on 
every  wild  bird  committed  to  cap- 
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the  8&me  degree  to  the  extermioft- 
lion  of  rare  specitis  aa  the  collets 
tora  of  eggs  and  skins.  This  is 
the  claBH  comprising  all  who  keep 
birds  in  cagRs, — from  the  owner 
of  the  well -tended,  scientifically 
ordered  aviary,  down  to  the  hum- 
ble houKBholner  in  a  hack  alum 
who  take«  pleasure  in  the  song 
of  a  caged  lark.  It  is  an  un- 
grateful task  to  speak  harshly  of 
any  member  of  Uiis  claas,  for  so 
keen  is  tlie  delight  atlbrded  by  the 
care  of  winged  captives  to  raaiiy  of 
those  whose  delights  are  few,  that 
to  secure  this  rnjoyment  it  may 
seem  a  liglit  matter  to  deprive  even 
these,  the  freest  of  living  creatures, 
of  their  liberty.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  owned  that  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  t-normous  supply  of 
cage  -  birds  called  for  in  this 
country,  a  viist  amount  of  suffer- 
ing is  brouf^ht  upon  the  fowls  of 
the  air.  It  may  l)e  admitted  at 
once  that  this  traffic  has  very  little 
effect  upon  tlie  numbers  of  really 
rare  birds  in  this  island.  Tho 
ranks  of  larks  and  linches  are  re- 
plcoifibed  by  each  annual  migra- 
tion ;  and  although  one  may  foel 
justly  indignant  when  the  pretty 
goIdHnches  disappear  from  a  fav- 
ourite common,  to  reappear  in  very 
crampe<l  quarters  in  tho  dealer's 
shop,  still  there  is  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  the  effect  on  the 
general  stock  in  the  country  is 
hardly  appreciable.  The  instinct 
of  the  collector  when  he  comes 
upon  a  really  rare  bird  is  not  to 
mteh  and  cage  it,  but  to  shoot  and 
skin  it. 

It  i>  from  a  humaoitarian  point 
of  view  that  the  matter  is  so 
sorrowful,  and  this  is  tho  view 
which,  it  is  hoped,  some  of  those 
who  keep  cage-birds  may  be  in- 
duced to  realise.  These  persona, 
of  cource,  consist  of  two  classes : 
first,  those  who  may  either  be  the 
mastora  of  mngniticont  and  well- 
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managed  aviaries,  or  po^^sesa  no 
more  than  a  few  tame  pets,  which 
are  assiduously  and  intelligently 
tended,  with  ceaseless  regard  to 
their  comfort  and  habits;  second, 
those  who  like  never  to  be  without 
cage-birds  in  Iheir  houses,  hut  keeji 
thern,  as  goldtish  are  kept  in  crystal 
globes,  merely  as  elogant  ornaments 
or  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  song. 
Persons  in  the  first  class  shall  have 
little  laid  to  their  charge  ;  indeed, 
experts,  such  as  Lord  Lilford,  who 
maintain  large  collections  of  living 
birds  at  great  expense,  are  per- 
forming a  service  to  science  which 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  But 
it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  keep 
winged  creatures  in  captivity 
merely  for  their  own  amusement  fl 
to  atone  by  sedulous  kindness  for  V 
this  in.superali)e  initial  obJe<;tion  to 
the  practice,  that  it  involves  de- 
priving them  of  the  use  of  tho 
specMal  faculty  dtsttnguisliing  birds 
from  all  other  warmblooded  ani- 
mals— tho  power  of  flight.  If  the 
enjoyment  of  life  to  all  animata 
eonsiijts  in,  or  (te{>ends  on,  the 
exercise  of  natural  faculties,  it  is 
difficult  to  se^*,  how  birds,  forbidden 
to  exercise  their  distinguuhing 
gift,  can  be  otherwise  than  un- 
happy. How  would  it  be  with  a 
pair  of  human  creatures  who,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  power  of  a  being 
of  immeasurably  greater  strength 
and  intelligence  than  themselves, 
should  bo  lodgod  and  fed,  caressed 
and  protected,  by  him  with  unceas- 
ing care,  but  should  nevertheless 
be  prisoners,  prohibited  fmm  travel  fl 
or  visits  to  friends,  and,  in  order  V 
the  better  to  guard  against  their 
escape,  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  aKiculate  speech  T  Would  not 
every  reasonable  man  or  woman 
prefer  speedy  death  to  long  lifo 
under  such  conditions  I  Yet  this 
would  not  be  greater  punishment 
in  proportion  than  is  inflicted  on 
every  wild  bird  committed  to  cap- 


livifcy.  Tho  great  majority  of  birds 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
seasonable  migratory  itupulso  : — 
"  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven 
knowt'th  her  appointed  times  ;  and 
the  turtle  and  the  crane  and  tho 
swallow  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming."  Who  shall  gaugo  the 
amount  of  mute  misery  that  racks 
the  little  hcarU  of  such  birds  as 
the  skylark  or  the  nightingale, 
when  obedience  to  this  imperious 
and  immemorial  influence  is  denied 
them  1  What  exile  from  his  coun- 
try has  ever  fretted  more  hope- 
lessly th&Q  the  pair  of  snow-bunt- 
ings which  Bechstein  says  he  kept 
for  six  years  in  his  room  ^  "  During 
the  night,"  he  says,  "  they  seem 
%'ery  uneasy,  hopping  and  running 
about  continually."  These  pretty 
little  birds  generally  languish  and 
die  iu captivity  from  heat;  all  pos- 
Rible  precautions  that  may  be  taken 
to  keep  them  cool  are  but  trivial 
palliatives  to  creatures  which  natu- 
rally spend  the  summer  among  the 
icy  wastes  and  frozen  seas  of  tho 
Arctic  circle.  To  keep  them  pent 
in  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  a  town 
is  an  act  as  stupid  and  unfeeling 
in  its  degree  as  it  would  be  to 
export  children  from  Lochaber  to 
be  reared  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Such  reflections  as  these  seldom 
enter  tho  heads  of  the  possessors 
of  caged  pets ;  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  very  elalx>rate  mental  effort 
to  realise  that  abundant  food,  al- 
though it  is  the  first,  is  not  the 
only  element  in  the  happiness  of 
bird-life.  The  merle  and  throstle, 
typical  grove-haunters,  delight  in 
the  cool  green  brake  and  lush 
woodland  grass;  the  skylark  and 
pipit  love  the  free  air  of  tho  moor 
and  the  sunny  expanse  of  meadow: 
it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that, 
hung  on  the  brick  wall  of  a  London 
mews,  or  conBned  in  the  dreary, 
dusty  atmosphere  of  a  street,  they 
do  not  pine  to  regain  their  native 


scenes,  hord  Lllford  says  ho  has 
not  the  heart  to  grudge  to  hard- 
worked  men  and  women  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  goldfinch  or  a  linnet, 
bewiuse  of  tho  intense  delight 
afforded  by  the  possession  of  such 
a  pet  to  people  pent  in  crowded 
quarters.  Well,  I  confess  my  sym- 
pathy is  with  the  bird.  The  de- 
light it  affords  its  captors  arises 
from  association  with  tho  green- 
wood and  the  open  field,  dearer 
to  the  little  prisoner  than  to  its 
gaolers,  but  which  it  is  doomed  to 
see  never  more  —  surely  a  selfish 
delight  at  best.  The  simple  fact 
that  the  little  cages  in  which  sky- 
larks are  imprisoned  are  provided 
with  linen  tops,  to  prevent  these 
birds  injuring  their  heads  by  their 
irresistible  tendency  to  soar,  is 
full  of  painful  suggestion.  It  is 
tyranny  of  the  kind  that  would  _ 
tether  a  child's  legs  to  prevent  H 
him  running  and  jumping. 

But  here  is  a  still  more  moam- 
ful  consideration.  Of  all  wild 
warm-blooded  animals,  birds  are 
lenst  suhjrct  to  diseaao  while  at 
liberty.  Bechstein,  the  acknow- 
ledged anthortty  on  caged  birdSj, 
is  obliged  to  admit  that — 

'*all  tame  animals  are  much  more 
subject  to  disejise  than  wild  ones  ;  and 
bimM  ao  imicli  the  mure,  as  they  are 
oftitii  shut  up  HI  ver_v  hiiiiiI)  rages, 
where  they  can  take  no  excrciae/' 

Pip,  rheum,  atrophy,  consump- 
tion, asthma,  disease  of  the  gland 
wh  ich  supplies  the  cosmetic  oil 
whtTOwith  the  bird  anoints  its 
fcAthers,  epilepsy,  diseases  of  the 
feet  and  pairing  fever,  are  some  ■ 
of  the  ills  to  which  birds  in  con-  * 
finement  are  specially  liable ;  and 
although  owners  generally  exhibit  ■ 
plenty  of  anxiety  to  cure  the  I 
maladies  of  their  captives,  not 
one  in  fifty  possesses  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  their  wants  to  avert 
them.     Indeed,  no  amount  of  fore- 
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thought  avails  to  protect  some 
birds  from  disease  and  death, 
which  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  captivity  to  certain 
Bpeoicfi.  Beohstoin  declared  that 
with  every  Attention  and  the 
grtiatest  core  he  bad  never  known 
a  single  Instance  of  a  goldt^n  oriole 
surviving  captivity  more  than 
three  or  four  months.  Probably 
the  instinct  of  migmtion  \a  so 
strong  in  these  and  other  birds, 
or  their  innate  longing  for  their 
natural  surroundings  of  foliage^ 
lierbage,  or  rocks  so  unconquer- 
able, that  they  succumb  to  what 
may  bo  justly  described  as  a 
broken  heart. 

When  a  bin.rs  con«titntion  is 
so  strong,  or  his  spirit  so  stout, 
OS  to  resist  the  depressing  effects 
of  imprisonment,  it  is  possible 
that  compr4isation  for  what  he 
has  lost  in  liberty  may  have  been 
made  in  part  by  security  and 
plentiful  food.  The  eagles  have 
been  driven  from  their  immemorial 
eyries  in  the  Galloway  hills.  The 
last  golden  eagles  were  destroyed 
there  about  1831,  the  last  ernes 
about  1862.  But  of  the  last- 
named  species  there  still  remains 
at  Caimsmore  a  solitary  descen- 
dant. For  forty  years  this  bird 
haa  been  chained  to  a  stake :  he 
eats,  he  sleeps,  he  keeps  his  health, 
yet  1,  for  one,  cannot  endure  the 
hate  that  bums  in  his  fierce  eye, 
and  bifl  hoarse  voice  seems  charged 
with  curses  on  tyrant  roan,  who 
has  massacred  his  kindred  ami 
condemned   him    to    ignoble   cap- 


tivity. Tfc  most  be  left  to  each  ^ 
one  to  decide  for  himself  whetlierfl 
the  lot  of  this  bird  is  more  to  be  ™ 
desired,  or  more  creditable  to  his 
captors,  than  if  he  had  been  done 
to  death  with  the  others.  The 
eoglo  is  not  of  a  nature  like  the 
daw  or  the  magpie  or  the  parrot, 
which  can  humble  themselves  to 
become  the  companions  of  man. 
There  is  a  long-standing  vendetta, 
dating  perhaps  from  the  days  of 
Ganymede,  between  tJie  king  of 
birds  and  the  lord  of  creation. 
Men  and  eagles  must  always 
be  enemies:  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  means  have  been  found 
to  establish  an  honourable  truce 
between  them.  M 

There  is  no  writer  more  sym^B 
pathetic  with  bis  subject  than 
Bechstein  :  he  was  filled  with  in- 
telligent affection  for  his  favour- 
ites, yet  even  he  could  not  disguise 
the  suQ'ering  entailed  upon  ani- 
mated nature  by  the  trathc  in 
birds.  The  most  sorrowful  chap- 
ter in  his  book  is  that  which 
prescribes  the  methods  of  catching 
wild  birds.  The  true  lover  of 
birds  Is  he  who  is  most  diligent 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
haunts  and  habits,  and  watching 
them,  aided  by  u  spy-glass,  in  the 
full  onjoynient  of  liberty.  It  is 
by  this  means  tlmt  knowledge  of 
natural  history  may  he  added  to 
and  difi'used,  which  is  only  hin- 
dered by  the  encouragement  of 
indiscriminate  collectors. 

HeKBKRT   MAXWbLL. 
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THE  KBD  BODICE  AWD  THE  BLACK  FLY. 
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It  was  in  the  Highlands  —  no 
mBtter  where— that  the  following 
adventure  occurred. 

I  had  weathered  my  thirtieth 
birthday  heart  whole,  which  pheno- 
menon waa  probably  duo  to  the 
constant  pursuit  of  sport  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  ;  but  hints 
as  to  the  desirability  of  matrimony 
had  of  late  been  frequently  dropped 
by  would-be  well-wishers  of  both 
sexes,  till  at  lost  my  oldest  male 
friend  tackled  me  seriously  on  the 
aubjeet.  After  listening  patiently 
to  all  the  usual  arguments  in  fav. 
our  of  "  settling  down,"  to  him  I 
replied :  "  My  dear  man,  1  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  marriage, 
but  there  are  the  hounds  to  be 
hunted  and  looked  after  all  winter; 
horse-shows,  dog-showa,  steeple- 
chase-riding, and  salmon  fishing  in 
the  spring;  trout- lislung,  racing, 
and  polo  in  the  summer;  salmon- 
fishing,  shooting,  and  cul>-hunting 
in  the  autumn  :  now,  how  on  earth 
can  a  fellow  find  time  to  discover 
and  make  up  to  a  girl  who,  after 
all,  might  refuse  liiui^  ]iut  look 
here,"  X  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  if  you  will  select  the  young  lady, 
do  all  the  love-making,  and  arrange 
the  preliminaries  up  to  the  church 
door,  I'll  marry  her — there  now ! " 
For  some  reason  or  other  be  smiled, 
but  I  was  left  in  peace  ever  after- 
wards to  "  gong  my  atn  gate  "  as  a 
hopeless  bachelor. 

This  converiation  took  place  at 
midsummer,  while  I  was  in  the 
act  of  packing  up  my  tackle  pre- 
paratory to  starting  on  a  trout- 
fisliiiig  expedition  to  the  High- 
lands. 

For  throe  consocutive  seasons 
a  cerUun  river  had  completely 
puzzled  me,  and  though  the  creel 
was  uow  and  then  well  tilled,  its 
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contents  on  such  rare  occasions 
only  acted  a&  an  incentive,  and 
stimulated  my  piscatorial  desires 
to  the  most  acute  pitch.  For  the 
fourth  time,  the  previous  summer, 
I  had  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  grand  trout  h 
with  which  the  rivor  swarmed,  and  H 
with  sufKcient  success  to  encourage  " 
me  to  make  a  fifth  attempt  In 
addition  to  the  conviction  that 
there  were  very  heavy  trout  to  be 
caught  if  one  only  knew  how  to 
circumvent  them,  the  wild,  weird 
nature  of  the  river  itself  fascinated 
me.  Its  bottom  is  treacherous 
and  shifting;  and  in  some  places 
the  whole  of  the  powerful  current 
is  contracted  between  high  and 
perpendicular  clitfs,  so  that  deep 
rapid  pools  are  formed  between 
them  ;  while  in  others  the  river  is 
broken  up  by  islands,  the  root- 
bound  banks  of  which  overhang 
mysterious  and  awful  -  looking 
eddies.  Scotch  fir  and  spruce 
fight  their  way  from  between  the 
cravices  in  the  clifis  ;  the  banks  of 
the  broader  stro-ams  and  islands 
are  bordered  by  alder,  larcli,  and 
hazel;  and  when  I  arrived,  tho 
high  and  sharply  rising  mountains, 
which  tiank  the  valU^y  on  either 
side,  had  just  received  the  first 
purple  tinge  of  heather  bloom. 
The  beauties  of  natui-c  and  high- 
class  angling  are  inseparable,  and 
the  wilder  and  the  more  romantic 
the  scenery,  the  more  exciting  and 
absorbing  is  the  sport  in  propor- 
tion; for  who  has  ever  caught 
either  trout  or  salmon  perfect  in 
quality  and  beauty  in  an  ugly 
country  t  As  scenery  deteriorates, 
BO  do  fish,  till  at  last  we  arrive  at 
"miller's  thumbs"  in  a  muddy 
roadside  duck  -  pond.  But  I  am 
digressing. 
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My  latest  experieucBs  katl  taught 
me  stiveral  tilings :  firstly,  that  at 
midaummer  the  truut  rose  either 
at  noon  or  midoigbt.and  frequently 
at  both  times ;  secondly,  that  the 
niiMit  killing  tiles  were  tlie  yellow 
duQ  and  black  spider  by  day^  and 
the  partridge  hackle  and  bUck 
spider  by  night :  and  thirdly,  that 
the  iiDeat  tackle  was  Iil  aJt  cases 
necessary.  Though,  owing  to  the 
smoothness  of  it«  bottom,  it  did 
not  always  appear  so,  the  current 
of  the  river  was  everywhere  very 
strong,  and  therefore  I  found  it 
adviisable  to  use  a  well-oiled  check- 
less  reel  if  one  would  avoid  break- 
iiges;  for,  mpeL-xally  in  the  deep 
blaok  hoI«  between  the  clitfs,  it 
was  often  impossible  to  see  tish 
rise,  as,  lying  near  the  surface, 
they  sucked  in  the  suuk  fly,  and 
then  perhaps  an  unexpected  aud 
simultonoous  '*  rug  "  by  a  brace  of 
potmders  would  leave  the  angler 
with  little  besides  his  rod  aud 
ronning-line.  Another  novelty  in 
tfau  equipment  wils  an  extra-Rized 
landing  -  net  made  of  waterproof 
silk — for  that  substance  is  least 
likely  to  bccomo  ontanglcd  with 
the  tlica,  especially  at  night ;  and 
this  on  an  iron  rim  was  attached 
to  a  stout  ash  staff  so  as  to  assist 
me  in  wading.  The  rod  1  had  de- 
signed for  tiie  river  was  a  l^foot 
tiutfle-hauded  greenheart  with  one 
■pUce,  and  in  case  the  tackle  should 
be  Beriousty  injured  after  dark  a 
*'  bull's  -  eye  "  was  not  forgotten. 
My  attendant,  William,  was  an 
expert  oarsman  who  at  onu  time 
httd  almost  laid  claim  to  champion- 
ship honours.  Cut  beyond  being 
a  faithful  servant,  thiH  was  his 
solo  qualiBcation  as  a  gillie,  for 
ho  had  never  aeon  a  hsh  caught 
with  rod  and  line  iu  his  life  ;  and 
I  mention  hi«  accomplishment  bo- 
cause,  had  it  not  been  for  hia  Hue 
oarsmanship,  I  would  pro1>ably 
have  been  drowned  in  attempting 


to  cast  over  the  mighty  trout 
capture  of  which  was  destined 
change  the  whole  course  of 
life.  Local  gillies  thero  wore  in 
plenty,— lilack  Hughs  and  lle^ 
Hughs,  Ked  Handles  and  Blu^f 
SandicSf  and  Rodericks  and  Don- 
alds galore  of  every  size  and  colour, 
whose  business  it  was  to  pilot  visi- 
tors on  the  great  black  loch  twelve 
miles  long,  or  otter  them  sage  ad- 
vice ou  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  flowed  from  it.  Half  a 
mile  from  the  loch  and  close  to 
the  river  my  quarters  were  situ- 
ated. I  had  engaged  the  best 
of  these  men  some  weeks  bo- 
forehand,  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  threw  me  over ;  so  having,  as 
I  opined,  a  sufficient  kuowle<lge 
of  the  loch,  and  being  conceited 
enough  to  believe  that  I  knew 
more  about  tho  river  than  any 
one  else,  William  was  imported. 

Many  an  hour  had  I  pondered, 
many  a  pipe  had  I  smoked  during 
the  winter  evenings  over  the  mys- 
teries of  tliis  unconquerable  river, 
and  once  again  I  was  tucked  up  in 
a  "aleeper  and  travelling  north- 
ward ;  and  T  did  dream  of  playing 
alligators  on  drawn  gut;  of  quick- 
sands and  terrible  waterfalls  to- 
wards which  I  was  irresistibly 
drawn  ;  of  rivers  without  bottoms, 
and  lakes  without  ends,  till  sad- 
denly  a  shrill,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
familiar  whistle  awoke  me  to  the 
fact  that  the  train  was  wending 
its  way  through  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
crankie,  and  that,  so  far  as  rail 
was  concerned,  the  journey  was 
near  its  end. 

As  we  started  on  a  long  drive, 
after  quitting  the  train,  the 
creamy  -  looking  mists  were  just 
dispersing  up  tho  mountain-sides 
under  the  influence  of  tho  rising 
sun,  and  perhaps  tho  most  lovely 
country  in  the  world  lay  before  us. 

I  am  a  violin-player,  and  so 
powerful  was  the  influknce  of  the 
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scenery  over  me,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  the  "  cremona  " 
un  opportunity  of  speaking.  As 
the  view  constantly  chauged,  aoine 
old  Highland  air  applicable  to  the 
spot  we  were  paswing  sprang  from 
the  brain  to  the  strings :  for 
instance,  white  within  sight  of  a 
cluster  of  thatched  cottages,  or  a 
cultivated  fann  un  the  hillHide, 
"Auld  Robin  Oray,"  "Jessie  the 
Flower  of  Dunblane,"  and  "My 
Heart  is  sair  for  Somebody,"  rang 
from  the  king  of  all  instrumouts ; 
while  a  turn  in  the  road  through 
a  rocky  pasH  would  suggest 
"Lochiel's  March  "or  "Charlie  is 
my  Darling  "  ;  and  farther  on,  with 
tho  half-way  roadside  inn  in  sight, 
could  one  n>sist  "OilHe  Galium," 
"Tullochgorum,"  "Mrs  M*T^od," 
and  other  blood- stirring  "skirls"? 
At  half-past  ten  we  arrived  at 
our  destination,  and  found  the 
hotel  empty,  for  by  that  time  in 
tho  morning  all  the  visitors  wore 
out  fmhing,  either  on  the  loch  or 
the  river;  so  having  accepted  the 
hospitable  dram  on  crossing  the 
threshold,  the  greenheart  was 
spliced,  and  all  speed  mtuJle  for 
the  deep  black  pool  between  the 
clifls  previously  referred  to.  The 
weather  being  very  hot,  to  that 
particular  spot  I  had  pinned  my 
faith,  feeling  sure  that  at  mid-day 
trout  would  be  on  the  look-oat  for 
iiy  in  the  cool  shades.  As  wo 
approached,  what  was  my  horror 
on  perceiving  a  bright  red  spot, 
like  a  danger-signal,  perched  on 
the  very  apex  of  the  clifl'  over- 
hanging the  pool  I  On  a  closer 
inspection  the  *'  danger  •  signal  " 
proved  to  be  a  lady  who  was 
sketching,  and  so  vivid  was  the 
colour  of  her  bodice  that  its  rellec. 
tioQ  could  be  seen  in  tho  depths 
below.  The  back  of  the  sketcher 
alone  being  visible,  in  my  indigna- 
tion It  was  but  natural  to  con- 
clude   that    she    also   wore   blue 
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stockings,  spectacles,  and  a  wig; 
for  1  had  travelled  four  hundred 
miles  to  fish  the  Clifl'Pool,  only  to 
find  every  trout  in  it  scared  by 
what  X  regarded  as  some  hideous 
apparition.  In  the  intense  heat 
it  was  of  no  use  fishing  the  open 
streams,  so  I  returned  in  the  worst 
of  tempers,  and  sulked  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  on  thn  loch.  The 
next  throe  days  were  passed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  tho  sketch, 
which  no  doubt  was  a  frightful 
daub,  would  never  be  finished. 

Now,  an  angler  who  would  do 
himself  and  his  water  justice  must 
be  absolutely  free  from  all  re- 
straint^  for  his  movements  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  whims  of 
the  fish  —  he  should  feed  when 
they  do  7wt,  rest  when  they  do, 
and  t>e  at  hand  at  all  times,  never 
leaving  the  water-side  so  long  as 
a  chance  remains ;  consequently, 
what  with  Wishing  tho  river  at 
mid-day,  the  loi;h  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  watching  the  rivor 
at  night  (as  yet  there  had  been 
no  sign  of  the  night  rise),  and 
resting  in  the  momiug  when  fish- 
ing in  the  river  was  useless,  I  was 
never  in  at  meal-times,  and  there- 
fore had  no  idea  who  the  other 
visitors  in  tho  hotel  wero  till  I 
met  them  at  the  five  o'clock  tabfe 
iShntfi  on  Sunday.  Arriving  some- 
what late  for  dinner  after  a  wander 
by  the  beloved  river,  I  felt  dimly 
conscious,  on  being  conducted  to  a 
seat,  that  there  was  something  red 
in  tlie  room,  and  presently  found 
m^yself  placed  opposite  to  that  red 
something.  Instantly  it  occurred 
to  me  that  at  last  I  was  face  to 
face  with  the  "  enemy  "  in  the  red 
bodice.  Anon  peeping  over  my 
sonp-plato,  I  perceived  that  the 
hands  belonging  to  the  wearer  of 
the  objoctionable  garment  were 
small  and  delicately  formed ;  so 
after  the  approved  manner  of  tho 
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clown  in  the  panbomime,  who,  hiiv- 
inp  recently  stolen  a  leg  of  mntton, 
suddenly  dbicovera  the  baton  of  a 
policeman  under  his  uoee^  my  g&7j> 
gradually  travelled  upwards  from 
her  hands  till,  instead  uf  beliuld- 
ing,  as  1  expected,  the  counte- 
nance of  a  starched  and  grim  "  blue 
stocking,"  my  eyes  met  thoee  of 
the  most  lovely  girl  I  have  ever 
seen.  To  nie  the  abock  was  al- 
most galvanic.  Next  to  Misu 
"Hed  Bodice"  sat  her  father,  s 
handsome  old  clergyman,  and  the 
general  conversation  chancing  to 
turn  on  scenery  and  painting,  thorn 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
the  young  lady  was  the  "danger- 
signal  "  of  tlie  Clifl'  Pool 

Though  incompetent  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  I  will  attempt  to  de- 
scribe her  aa  she  rose  to  leave  the 
table.  She  bad  a  great  quantity  of 
dead-coloured  brown  hair,  growing 
low  on  the  broad  brows,  from  which 
it  was  simply  bound  back,  a  nose 
neither  Grecian  nor  Koman,  and 
a  complexion  clear  and  pale.  The 
upper  lip  was  perhaps  a  thought 
too  long:  bat  ao  wonderfully  sen- 
sitive were  the  curves  of  the  mouth 
that  they  seemed  to  lend  to  her 
large  dreamy  hazel  eyes  an  expres- 
sion almost  mystical,  so  that  I 
feared  to  look  her  in  the  face. 
Her  voice  was  rich  and  musical, 
her  name  Nellie,  and  tall,  with  a 
beautifully  proportioned  figure  vera 
inceaittt.  jtatuit  dea. 

I  love  beauty,  whether  vifiible 
in  sconery,  dogs,  horses,  women, 
or  Hsh  ;  but  the  latter  were  upper- 
most in  my  mind  at  the  moment, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  only  chance 
of  getting  at  the  CliH'  Pool  would 
be  by  making  frien<ls  with  bis 
reverence  and  his  daughter,  and 
then  by  some  stroke  of  diplomacy 
persQiuling  her  to  paint  elsewhere. 
SVith  tills  object  in  view,  I  regu- 
larly attended  every  meal  for  the 
next  few  days  (much  to  the  aston- 


ishment of  "William,  who  could  : 
understand  such  a  change  of  pro- 
cedure), and  was  soon  on  ^e  best 
of  terms  with  the  fatber,  who  wu 
not  ouly  a  churming  man,  but  as 
keen  on  fishing  as  a  schoolboy  out 
for  a  holiday.  One  morning,  while 
strolling  round  a  secluded  angle  of 
the  hotel,  1  found  the  young  lady 
in  the  act  of  assisting  her  father 
to  put  on  his  waders,  and  was 
about  to  retire  when  he  called  me 
back.  As  we  chatted  over  the 
fishing  prospects  of  the  day,  it 
was  iiiiposaible  not  to  obBerve  the 
graceful  simplicity  of  her  move- 
ments, as,  kneeling  doMni,  she 
buckled  on  her  father's  bn^ee, 
nor  the  evident  strong  aiTectioa 
between  fatber  and  daughten.. 
Presently  handing  me  a  bunch  of 
trout-Hies,  he  a«ked  my  opinion 
of  them,  and  after  a  critical  ex- 
amination, I  replied  that  they 
were  tho  most  daintily  and  best 
tied  (lies  I  had  ever  seen,  but  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  patterns  were 
nut  (juite  suitable  to  the  river. 

"Nellie,  do  you  hear  tbafct" 
said  the  uld  gentleman,  with  a 
smile,  as  ho  laid  one  band  on  her 
glossy  hair;  then  turning  to  me, 
be  added,  "My  daughter  dresses 
all  my  flies,"  How  often  unce 
have  I  thankctl  my  stars  that  I 
found  no  fault  with  those  flics ! 

Away  trotted  the  happy  father 
over  the  bridge  in  order  to  fish, 
as  WHS  his  custom,  some  easily 
accessible  Rtreams  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  tlic  river;  while  Nellio 
tripped  into  the  house,  but  soon, 
as  I  observed  from  a  coigne  of  van- 
tage, reappeared  laden  with  sketch- 
ing materials,  and  took  the  path 
down  the  near  bank  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Clitr  Pool.  Now,  if 
ever,  was  my  opportunity  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  with  the 
"Danger-Signal"  as  to  the  covet- 
ed cast;  80  having  given  hv-v  fialf 
an  hour's  start,  I  collected  Willi 
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anri  the  tackle  and  <lo1iborato1y 
followe«l.  When  within,  sight  of 
the  red  bodice,  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand  I  signalled  William  to  turn 
off  to  the  right  downstream  oat- 
side  the  plantation,  and  then  alone 
I  entci-ed  the  shade  of  the  Scotch 
Bra.  The  sound  of  footsteps  was 
rendered  inaudible  to  Nellie  by 
the  murmur  of  the  river,  and  as 
hor  back  was  towards  me,  she  M-as 
quite  unconscious  that  any  one 
was  approaching.  In  a  soft  con- 
tralto voice  she  wa«t  singing  "Jock 
o'  llazeldean  "  as  she  painted,  and 
this  was  followed  by  "  Coinin' 
thro'  th«  Rye."  Standing  motion- 
less within  a  few  paces  of  her,  who 
could  resist  remaining  in  conceal- 
ment till  the  last  rich  note  had 
ceased  to  vibrate  1  Then  I  folt 
what  a  selfish  brute  I  was  ;  for 
what  right  hatl  I  to  intrude  upon 
the  privacy  of  this  sweet  song- 
stress,  or  interfere  with  her  hap- 
piness 1  Hut  I  had  gone  too  far 
to  retreat,  and  could  now  only 
mako  the  best  of  the  matter  by 
presenting  myself.  On  seeing  me, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  she  started 
violently. 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "  I  am 
most  awfully  sorry.  I  did  not 
intend  to  frighten  you — indeed  I 
did  not.  ])o  forgive  me.  I  only 
wanted  to  ask  you  something,  if  I 
may." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  she  answfired, 
smiling,  and  quickly  recovering 
herself,  but  glancing  rather  ner- 
vously (as  I  thought)  up-stream 
towards  her  father,  who  was 
within  sight. 

Seating  myself  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  a  few  yanls  off,  T  con- 
tinued:  "This  is  the  l>est  pool  in 
the  river :  would  you  mind  sit- 
ting It  little  farther  back,  because  " 
(pointing  downwards } "  your  reflec- 
tion Bcanis  the  trout  I" 

A  ruder,  more  bungling  speech 
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no  man  could  have  made.  Fancy 
bird,  beast,  or  lish  being  scared  by 
an  apparition  half  so  lovely  I 

"  I  am  80  sorry,"  she  answered ;" 
"  but  why  did  you  not  tell  me  be*. 
forol     I  have  never  seen  any  on«^ 
Attempt  to  fish  tliis  pool,  and   T 
did  not  think  it  was  possible?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  is  very  diffi- 
cult,  but  it   c'-tn   be  done,  —  but 
pray  do  not  move,"  I  added, 
she  was  about  to  rise,  "for  it  is^ 
too  late  to  do  any  good  to-day." 

Ait^f  conversing  on  other  topics 
as  long  as  propriety  allowed,  I 
took  vay  leave,  only  hoping  that 
I  had  not  seriously  offended  her. 
Oonscious  of  my  rudeness,  and 
feeling,  for  some  other  cause 
(wliich  I  did  not  then  under- 
stand), very  shy  and  uncomfort- 
able, both  dinner  that  night  and 
breakfast  next  morning  were 
avoided,  I  turned  out  William 
early  without  a  word  as  to  our 
destination,  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  was  the  Uliff  Pool ;  and 
with  an  involuntary  sigh  on  pass- 
ing the   spot    from   which    Miss 

ha<l  been  so  ruthlessly  driven, 

I  climbed  down  the  only  accessible 
route  to  the  water,  and  then  in 
the  shade  of  the  overhanging  rock 
awaited  the  movements  of  the  Gab. 
Alraut  eleven  o'clock  a  nose,  and 
then  another  and  another,  broke 
the  perfectly  smooth  dark  water, 
and  the  sport-  Iwgan.  To  reach 
the  fish  up-stream  it  was  necessary 
to  wade  waist-deep,  supporting 
one's  self  the  while  with  one  arm 
round  any  convenient  root  or 
bough  —  for  the  current  was  tre- 
mendously strong.  The  black  lly 
did  its  dea<lly  work,  and  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  I  had  killed  ten 
splendid  tbh, — six  of  j  lb.  each, 
and  three  of  1  lb.,  winding  up 
with  a  perfect  2  -pounder.  Ho 
was  a  nio«t  determined  ligh,  and 
must  hare  fought  for  quite  twenty 
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minutes^  keeping  mo  in  suspense 
up  to  the  last,  as  he  tried  again 
and  again  to  foul  the  (ine  tackle 
among  the  roots  and  debris.  There 
were  still  one  or  two  heavy  tiah 
rising  at  the  head  of  the  pool 
where  no  man  could  reach  Ihenu ; 
but,  well  pleased  with  the  contents 
of  the  creel,  I  went  ashore  and 
scrambled  up  the  cli£ 

About  thirty  yards  in  roar  of 
her  former  position  sat  Miss  Nellie, 
akctching,  but  she  no  longer  wore 
the  red  bodies.  Beside  her  lay 
what  was  evidently  the  original 
and  nearly  completed  painting, 
while  in  her  hands  slie  held  an 
ainiost  blank  sheet  on  which  out- 
lines were  being  patiently  drawn. 
Instantly  it  struck  me  that  the 
alteration  in  her  position  had 
neoeBsitatcd  a  change  in  the  whole 
picture  ;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
I  fully  realised  how  by  brutal 
sclfishne^  I  hail  not  only  driven 
away  the  real  and  greatest  charm 
of  the  Olitl'Pool,  bat  had  also  put 
n  lovely  and  sweet-teinpered  girl 
to  nnneceesary  puin  and  trouble. 
Tlat  in  band  I  walked  up,  and 
without  a  word  turned  out  the  fish 
at  her  feet. 

"  Oh  !  oft/  what  beautiea  !  I 
am  so  glad,"  she  exclaimed,  while 
a  flush  like  a  rosy  cloud  at  sunset 
tinted  her  fair  face. 

*'  They  are  all  yours,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  but  I  would  rather  not 
have  caught  them." 

"  Why  not  ? "  she  inquired^  look- 
ing up  at  me  with  that  mysti- 
cal expression  which  I  positively 
dreod^  to  encounter. 

••Because,"  I  blurted  out  awk- 
wardly, glancing  at  the  nearly 
finished  picture  beside  her,  and 
the  newly  commenced  drawing  in 
her  liands  —  "  because  I  would 
rather  never  throw  a  lino  again 
than  that  jou  should  not  sketch 
from  thetopof  thenlilf,  and  dressed 


as  you  were  before.  I  have  been 
most  rude  and  inconsiderate,  and 
humbly  l)eg  your  pardon." 

The  flush  deepened  on  her  inno- 
cent countenance,  while,  dropping 
on  my  knoea  (only  to  turn  over 
some  of  the  trout,  of  course),  I 
awaited  her  reply ;  hut  she  only 
said  simply,  "  Indeed  there  is 
nothing  to  foi^ve." 

T^ooking  at  the  painting,  one 
could  not  but  be  struck  by  the 
wonderful  power  and  boldness  of 
the  colouring, — it  was  Che  Cliff 
Fool  to  the  life. 

"You  viujt  finish  Ma/,"  T  oo^ 
tinued  ;  "  it  is  splendid."  ^ 

"  Do  you  think  sol  well,  perhaps 
some  day  when  you  are  out  ou  the 
loch,  or  after  you  have  gone  away, 
I  may  come  back  and  finish  it," 
And  so  wo  parted. 

I  hod  said  too  much  and  made 
matters  worse,  like  the  stupid 
blockhead  that  I  am ;  for  I  now 
felt  perfectly  certain  that  t\\e>hfmri 
of  the  Clitr  Pool  hod  been  fright- 
ened away  for  good  and  all,  unless 
by  some  rttse  she  could  be  tempted 
to  retura  The  next  day  she  was, 
as  I  expected,  on  the  opposite  )>ank 
with  her  father.  I  attacked  the 
Cliff  Pool,  killed  some  fine  trout, 
and  went  home  miserable ;  but 
after  much  thought  a  stratagem 
had  been  decided  upon. 

That  night  at  dinner  I  drew  an 
extremely  nninteresting  neighbour 
into  an  iingling  conversation,  and 
took  particular  pains  to  inform 
him  several  times  in  the  most 
diatinct  language  that  £  intended 
to  fish  the  loch  ou  the  morrow. 
Glancing  furtively  at  Nellie,  I  felt 
sure  that  she  hod  beard  enough ; 
so  presently,  after  a  postprandial 
pipe  wUh  her  dear  old  father,  I 
retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep ; 
for  I  could  no  longer  disguise  from 
myself  the  fact  that  I  was,  to  saj 
the  least  of  it,  uncomfortahly 
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love.  At  daybreak  tho  unforta- 
nato  Willmm  was  turned  out,  and 
having  launched  the  boat,  vro 
pulled  to  the  loch ;  for  it  occurred 
to  mo  that  if  the  boat  wan  not 
taken  out,  any  one  might  conclude 
vro  were  on  the  river.  Half  a  mile 
up  the  loch  •  side  tho  boat  was 
beached  behind  a  conveniently 
projecting  promontory.  Then  we 
cut  across  country  to  the  Clii]' 
Pool,  and  having  descended  the 
rooka,  snoozed  with  one  eye  open 
Un  the  sun  was  high.  On!y  five 
fish  were  bagged,  but  they  were 
all  heavy,  and  the  largest  and  last 
caught  scaled  nearly  1,^  lb.  Ju&t 
as  ho  was  lifted  in  the  landing- 
net,  I  saw  the  red  flash  o£  the 
"  danger  -  signal  "  on  the  water ; 
and  climbing  up  the  cUfiT  as  usual, 
1  literally,  over  its  edge,  presented 
my  head  at  her  feet.  If  she  had 
been  frightened  before,  she  was 
terrified  this  time,  for  she  gave  a 
half-stifled  exclamation,  and  I  saw 
with  horror  that  she  was  actually 
fainting.  Instantly  I  dashed  off 
for  water,  ami  compelled  her  to 
drink  some  out  of  the  cup  of  the 
flask,  whpn  she  soon  recovered. 
It  was  of  no  use  attempting  to 
apologise,  for  I  was  beyond  the 
pale  of  forgiveness ;  so  I  sat  down 
Wsidc  her  in  muto  ahamc. 

Presently,  with  a  painful  effort, 
she  said,  "  You— you  said  at  din- 
ner last  night  that  you  were  going 
to  fish  tho  loch  to-day,  and  I  saw 
your  lioat  was  out." 

"  Yob,"  I  replied,  "  so  it  was, 
and  I  have  been  on  tho  loch  to- 
day." 

"  It  must  be  a  good  day  on  the 
loch,"  slio  continued,  looking  sky- 
wards, while  the  soft  zephyi-s 
ruflled  her  hair ;  "  why  did  you 
not  persevere  t " 

"  I  changed  my  mind  because 
I  preferred  the  Clift'  Pool,  and 
Irtjcause  —  and   because  I   wanted 


to  see  the  skoteh  finished,"  waa 
my  clumsy  answer. 

Now  Nellie's  skirt  was  made 
of  rough  blue  serge,  and  it  had 
gathered  a  considerable  quantity 
of  thistle-down  and  burrs,  and  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  lay  very  near  to 
me,  I  had  commenced  to  pick  off 
the  thistledown,  when  she  said, 
"  Oh  !  please  do  not  trouble ;  all 
that  will  easily  brush  off." 

Paying  no  attftntion  to  her  re- 
mark, X  continued  my  occupation 
with  great  contentment ;  for,  for 
the  first  time  I  was  touching  somo- 
thing  hcionging  to  Nellie,  and 
while  the  last  burr  was  being 
lingeringly  removed  I  said,  "  1 
will  promise  you  faithfully  not 
to  come  near  tho  river  to-morrow 
on  any  pretext  whatever.  An 
angling  club  is  coming  over  to 
hold  a  competition  on  the  loch, 
and  all  tlie  boata  have  been  re- 
quisitioned except  mine,  which, 
being  very  small,  is  considered 
dangerous ;  so  I  shall  go  out  to 
see  the  fun."  And  then,  after 
the  trout  had  been  inspcctod,  I 
retired. 

Next  day  two  brakes  full  of 
anglers  arrived,  and  the  fleet  of 
boats  which  hod  been  collected 
overnight  was  soon  dispersed  over 
the  loch.  AVUliam  and  I  slipped 
off  early.  It  was  a  breatliless 
morning,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  cloud  to  darken  the  shining  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  nevertheless 
the  trout  began  to  move  ;  so,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  bows  with  the  finest 
tackle,  and  directing  the  expert 
"William,  I  stalked  uie  rises,  and 
began  picking  up  a  few  fish.  Pres- 
ently, observing oursuccess,  several 
boatfi  risited  us,  and  the  boatmen, 
knowing  mo  well,  asked  if  I  would 
give  their  employers  a  few  small 
flife,  for  the  equipment  of  the 
competing  anglers  was  of  the 
coancst    description,      ftfy    stock 
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of  black  spiders  with  the  silver 
tvrist  was  running  very  low,  and 
fts  yet  I  had  not  even  commenced 
night  iiEihing;  bat  I  had  telegraphed 
for  more  flies,  and  could  not  refuse. 

I  took  the  usual  watch  by  the 
rivpr  that  night,  and  from  certain 
indications  felt  sure  that  there 
would  be  a  rise  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  No  flies  hod  come  by 
the  evening  mail,  and  nothing  re- 
mained in  the  book  which  could 
be  trusted  to.  i^ellie,  and  only 
Nellie,  could  dress  the  lliea  I 
wanted;  so  after  breakfast  next 
morning  I  presented  myself  before 
her  and  her  father.  "I  waut  to 
ask  your  daughter,  sir,  a  great 
favour,"  1  said.  "I  believe  that 
the  trout  will  rise  on  the  shallow 
above  the  briilgc  to  •  night,  and 
having  given  all  my  spiders  away 
on  the  loch  yesterday,  I  have  no 
suitable  flics  left,  as  the  new  supply 

has  not  arrived.    Would  Miaa 

be  so  very  kind  as  to  tie  me  a  few  1 
I  have  all  the  materials." 

After  casting  an  inquiring  glance 
at  his  daughter,  ho  rf^plied,  "  Oh 
yes,  I  am  sure  Nellie  will,  if  you 
will  give  her  a  pattern." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  I  an- 
swered, bowing  towards  her,  and 
adding,  "  Perhaps  you  will  be 
going  down  the  river  to  sketch 
presently  1  I  liave  some  lettera  to 
write,  and  could  follow  with  the 
fly-box  in  about  an  hour.    Jfay  11" 

The  onswer  being  in  tho  alBr- 
mative,  I  retired  jubilant  at  the 
success  of  my  diplomacy ;  for  X 
would  not  only  obtain  the  flies, 
but  also  an  interview  with  Nellie, 
with  her  father's  full  knowledge 
and  consent.  Of  course  1  wrote 
no  letters,  and  in  considerably  less 
than  on  hour  arrived  at  the  ClilT 
Pool. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  as  I  sat  down 
beside  her,  "  T  have  not  frightened 
you  this  lime,  have  II" 


"  No,"  she  answered,  laughinj 
merrily,  "not  this  time." 

Then  we  sot  to  work  on  ths 
flies.  f 

Presently  I  said :  "  I  wont  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  something. 
The  first  morning  I  saw  you  here 
I  stood  close  behind  you  for  a 
considerable  time  while  you  wore 
singing  'Jock  o'  Hazeldeon '  and 
'  Comin'  thro'  the  Uye.'  It  was 
very  rude ;  but  I  love  music,  and 
your  voice  is  so  sweet.  Am  I  for- 
given t" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  you  are 
forgiven ;  but  you  must  not  flatter 
me.  Give  me  tho  wax,  please ; 
and  just  see  what  a  dreadful  tangle 
you  are  getting  the  ailk  into  I  " 

So,  by  way  of  keeping  my  hands 
occupied,  I  discovered  some  par- 
ticles of  thistle  on  her  dress,  and 
felt  very  happy.  The  tiny  black 
spiders  with  the  silver  twist  and 
the  partridge  hackles  were  works 
of  art. 

During  tho  afternoon  I  put  one 
of  my  flne^t  casts  togotlier  with 
elaborate  c&re,  attaching  thereto 
two  black  spiders  with  an  inter- 
mediate partridge  hackle.  Then 
the  rod  was  overhauled  from  butt 
to  tip,  the  checktess  reel  oiled,  and 
the  tackle  complete,  placed  where 
I  could  get  at  it  at  any  moment. 

Night  came  at  last,  warm,  quiet, 
and  starry,  for  there  was  no  moon, 
and  I  took  up  my  old  post  below 
tho  nearest  arch,  through  which  a 
view  of  the  shallowa  above  could 
bo  commanded.  There  were  several 
people  standing  on  the  bridge,  and 
amongst  them  I  recognised  the 
figures  of  Nellie  and  her  father. 
As  I  was  about  to  give  up  hope, 
ho  came  running  townrds  me  say- 
ing, "There  is  a  fish  as  big  as 
a  grilse  rising  above  the  third 
arch." 

"I   see  him,"  I  answered,  and_ 
then  made  all  speed  for  Willian 
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room.  He  was  asleep,  and  I  shook 
him  hy  the  shoulder. 

*' Williain,"  J  said,  "tambla  on 
some  clothes;  there  is  a  big  fish 
rising.  I  a»i  going  to  try  to 
wude  tlirough  iiio  firat  arch.  Tf 
I  cannot  do  it,  drop  the  boat 
back  and  pick  me  up.  Be  quick 
and  quiet." 

William  no  doubt  looked  upon 
me  aa  eccentric;  but  he  was  al- 
ways up  to  time,  so  I  scrambled 
down -stairs,  seized  the  rod,  and 
hurried  back  to  the  river.  The 
wading  required  extreme  caution, 
for  it  wns  necessary  to  enter  the 
arch  on  the  very  verge  of,  and 
vitbin  the  suck  of,  the  swirling 
eddies  below.  My  prosross  was 
very  slow,  and  when  half  -  way 
through  the  arch  the  current  was 
too  much  for  me,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  diii^cutty  that 
the  position  could  be  maintained. 
I  whistled,  and  was  moat  thank- 
ful to  see  a  dark  object  approach- 
ing. Having  laid  the  rod  care- 
fully in  the  boat,  I  scrambled  in 
over  the  stern,  saying,  "Row  for 
your  life."  Such  wonls  were, 
however,  umiecessar)',  for  the 
sculls  were  being  dashed  through 
the  water  as  if  they  were  a 
couple  of  walking-sticks.  For  a 
few  momenta  it  was  any  one's 
race,  so  to  speak  ;  but  gradually 
William  got  the  best  of  the 
"  suck,"  and  we  emei^fed  above 
the  bridge.  Poor  fellow,  he  is 
gone  now,  and  I  do  not  think  in 
bis  best  days  ho  ever  made  a 
pluckier  spurt  "  between  the 
bridges."  We  were  now  in  easy 
water  close  to  the  bank,  and  I 
saw  the  great  fish  moving  just 
above  the  buttress  between  the 
second  and  third  arches ;  so,  lot- 
ting out  line.  I  began  to  trj*  the 
distance.  In  the  darkness  the 
reach  of  the  fly  could  only  be 
estimated  by  the  weight  of  line 


out  and  the  swing  of  the  rod ; 
and  knowing  the  water  well,  I 
assumed  the  fish  to  be  nearly 
twenty  yards  ofT.  The  first  cast 
in  a  diagonal  and  downward  direc- 
tion across  the  stream  produced  a 
heavy  wave  and  a  light  touch. 
With  a  little  more  line  the  throw 
was  immediately  repeated,  and  I 
held  him  fast.  If  the  lisb  had 
bolted  down  through  the  bridge 
Diy  chances  would  have  beea 
slender  indeed ;  but  fortune 
favoured  me  and  he  moved  up- 
stream, quietly  at  first,  and  then 
dashed  several  times  across  the 
river  and  back,  but  always  work- 
ing higher  up  after  each  run. 
Presently  he  ttailod  straight  up 
the  river,  and  following  in  tlie 
boat,  we  were  soon  out  of  sight 
of  the  spectators  on  the  bridge. 
The  riper  above  us  was  broad, 
with  a  gravel  bottom,  and  I 
feared  nothing  except  some  weeds 
near  the  opposite  bank.  The 
tactics  of  crossing  the  river  from 
side  to  side  were  repeated  many 
times,  but  at  last  I  woa  sensible 
that  the  fish's  eftbrts  were  becom- 
ing weaker,  and  that  he  wiis  bo- 
ginning  to  come  to  me.  Gradually 
we  dropped  down  stream,  l>oing 
careful  to  keep  well  below  the 
trout,  till  the  place  from  which 
we  bad  started  was  reached,  and 
then  I  directed  William  to  let 
the  bow  of  tlie  boat  just  touch 
the  shingle,  so  that  in  case  of 
need  he  could  push  off  with  a 
single  stroke.  The  spectators  had 
collected  behind  me,  and  I  called 
to  one  of  the  hotel  servants  to 
bring  my  landing  •  net.  He 
promptly  returned  with  n  thing 
not  tit  to  land  roach  in.  "No, 
no,"  I  cried,  "my  big  net — quick, 
it  is  hanging  up  in  the  hall." 
Then  I  heard  a  voice  say,  '*  Run, 
Nellie ;  you  know  where  it  is," 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  there  was 
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a  light  Btep  in  the  boat  and  tho 
net  \hj  beside  me. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "come  in  front 
of  roe." 

*'  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  have  never  landed 
auch  H  fiRb." 

"  I  am  sure  yon  can,"  T  replied  ; 
"  only  do  exactly  what  1  tell  you. 
Kneel  down  and  put  tho  net.  lu 
the  water  with  just  the  top  of  the 
rim  out — that's  right ;  now  a  Ultle 
fllanting — that  will  do;  keep  per- 
fectly steady  till  I  tell  you  to 
lift" 

The  fish  was  dead  l>eat,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  off,  for  I 
could  now  see  the  black  line  of 
his  l>ack  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  aa  I  ciiaiiousty  wound  him 
in.  It  was  a  moment  of  intenne 
excitement,  such  as  no  man  who 
has  ever  had  a  similar  experience 
could  ever  forgot.  The  trout  was 
coming  down  the  stream  wide  of 
the  net,  but  an  old  trick  did  me 
good  senice  in  the  hour  of  need. 
If  you  would  draw  a  flsh  towards 
the  bank  without  diBtnrbing  him 
do  not  increase  the  pressure,  but 
move  gently  back  yourself.  This 
piece  of  strategy  I  performed  by 
stepping  backwards  over  the  mid- 
thwart  of  the  boat,  and  now  the 
fish  was  in  line  with  the  landing- 
net.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
broad  black  back.  "  Now,"  I 
said,  and  the  next  moment  the 
great  trout  was  llounderiiig  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  "Well  done! 
I  knew  you  could  do  it,"  I  said, 
and  then  I  knocked  the  tish  on  the 
bead  and  cut  the  gut  a  few  inches 
from  his  mnutfa,  leaving  the  fly 
therein.  Nellie  stood  on  tho  hank 
beside  her  father ;  and,  carrying 
the  fish  in  the  net,  I  joined  them. 
Together  we  entered  the  empty 
dining-room  of  the  hotel,  and  hav- 
ing hunted  for  lights,  the  scales, 
and  A  dish,  inspected  the  capture. 


Tho  back  of  the  trout  was  dark- 
green,  with  black  spots ;  he  had 
three  rows  of  large  bright  redi 
spots  on  his  Kides,  whicli  were 
golden,  gradually  fading  into  sil- 
ver, below  ;  his  shape  was  perfect, 
and  he  turned  the  beam  at  D  lb. 
The  battle  had  lasted  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  it  was  now  nearly  an 
hour  after  midnight.  After  the 
long  suppressed  excitement,  my 
hands  trembled  so  much  that  £ 
could  scarcely  hold  the  weights. 
Nellie's  face  was  Iluiihfd,  and  her 
eyes  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
Her  enthusiastic  father  gave  me 
a  mighty  slap  on  the  back,  with 
this  rflmark,  "  Well  done,  boy ! 
well  done !  T  have  seen  and  per- 
formed many  difficult  angling  feats, 
but  T  never  met  any  one  who  could 
touch  you  either  in  fine  fishing  or 
perseverance." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  answered,  pointing 
to  the  fish,  "  do  not  say  so.  I 
did  not  dress  that  fly,  nor  did  I 
land  the  trout :  I  have  to  thank 
your  daugliter  for  both." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  replied,  glanc- 
ing at  my  dripping  garments,  "  you 
had  better  drink  a  glass  of  toddy 
and  turn  ui."  j 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "aa  soon  aa  ll 
have   packed  up  the  fish,  for  he  ^ 
will  be  preKcrved  with  the  fly  in 
his  mouth." 

The  praise  was  of  course  far 
more  than  I  deserved,  but  tho 
source  from  which  it  came  made 
it  gratifying.  I  am  afraid  1  drank 
more  than  one  toddy  and  smoked 
innumerable  pipes  that  night  (or 
rather  morning),  for  sleep  was  im- 
possible, and  i  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  ask  his  reverence's  per- 
mission on  the  tirst  opportunity 
to  become  a  suitor  for  bis  daugh- 
ter's hand.  He  camo  down  to 
breakfast,  but  she  did  not,  hav- 
ing, as  he  told  me,  a  headache;  so 
I  promptly  oflered  to  accompann 
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him  to  the  river,  and  there,  as  wo 
were  putting  the  tackle  together, 
1  Boid  what  I  believe  is  usual  on 
such  occasioiia. 

He  replied,  "I  tell  you,  can- 
didly, I  have  liked  you  from  the 
first,  and  have  not  l>een  blind  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  three 
weeks.  I  love  my  daugliter,  as 
you  know,  very  dearly,  and,  of 
course,  wish  to  see  her  happily 
married :  provided,  therefore,  that 
your  worldly  position  is  such  as 
to  ensure  her  comfort,  she  shall 
be  left  perfectly  free  to  decide  for 
heraelf," 

A  long  and  uninteresting  dis- 
cussion on  1>usine8s  matters  then 
ensued,  which  need  not  l»e  re- 
pented here.  SulTice  it  to  say  that 
it  terminated  in  my  favour. 

"Then  I  have  your  leave,  sir, 
to  propose  to  your  daughter,"  I 
presently  said. 

•'  You  have,"  he  answered, 
gravely. 

"  Where  shall  I  be  likely  to 
find  Misa  1"  I  inquired. 

'^  Not  at  the  Olifl"  Pool,  1  think," 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  for  the 
picture  of  that  place  is  finished ; 
but,"  he  added,  with  exosperat- 
iiig  deliberation,  "I  rather  fancy 
Nellie  said  something  about  com- 
mencing another  sketch  about  a 
mile  up  the  lochside." 

"  Wiiich  side  1 "  I  asked,  impet- 
uously. 

"The  left  hank,  I  think,"  was 
the  answer  ;  and  then,  as  I  rose 
to  go,  ho  looked  up  wistfully  in 
my  face  and  said,  "  Should  she 
accept  you,  you  will  be  good  to 
my  girl,  will  you  notV 

There  was  something  very  touch- 
ing in  this  appeal,  and  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  I  answered, 
**  T  swear  to  you,  sir,  I  have  never 
loved  before,  and  would  do  my 
beat." 

"  Then  go,  and  my  good  wishes 


are  with  you,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
whif^b  trembled  with  emotion. 

Now,  I  have  a  harmless  wee 
black  doggie  named  "Laird." 
His  chief  characteristic  is  fidelity, 
and  his  greatest  accomplishment 
"begging "and  sneezing  for  cakes 
or  whatever  he  may  want.  He 
never  notices  any  one  unless  they 
are  friends  of  mine,  and  was  of 
course  on  intimate  terms  with 
Nellie  and  her  father.  Witli 
Tjaird  at  my  beols  I  strode  along. 
The  road  along  the  loch -side  is 
almost  level,  so  that  one  can  see 
a  long  way  in  front ;  and  when 
only  a  short  distance  had  l>een 
covered,  T  sighted  the  "  Danger- 
Signal "  seated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory. Presently,  in  turning 
a  corner,  I  found  the  object  of  my 
search  had  suddenly  vanished,  and 
I  stood  still,  completely  at  fault. 
Tn  my  perplexity  I  decided  to 
consult  the  Laird. 

"  Laird,  where  is  my  lovely, 
darling  Nellie  1  where  is  she  7  you 
must  find  her — I  cannot  live  with- 
out her.  Where  is  my  sweet 
angel  1  Find  her,  Laird,  and  you 
shall  have  more  cakes  than  you 
can  over  cat."  Xho  doggie  on 
hearing  the  word  "cakes"  sat 
up  and  sneezed  violently  several 
times.  I  went  on,  "Nellie  has 
lots  of  cftkesj^tind  Nellie."  By 
way  of  reply  he  put  his  head  on 
one  side,  with  one  ear  up  and  the 
other  down,  winked  at  me  with 
both  eyes,  and  then  mode  ofT  for 
the  bushes  above  the  road.  I  fol- 
lowed, and  not  ten  yards  off  eat 
Nellie  among  some  old  heather 
under  the  birks.  Seeing  me  ap- 
proaching, from  a  distance,  she 
had  naturally  in  hej  nervous 
modesty  intended  to  conceal  her- 
self till  I  bad  passed ;  but  the 
Laird  had  upset  her  calculations. 
I  sat  down  at  her  knees,  while 
Laird,  curling  himself  up  against 
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her  dreu  oppOBite*  peeped  sljly 
across  at  me  as  mnch  as  to  say, 
"Now  wo  have  got  ber  between 
aa ;  it  is  all  right,  isn't  it } " 
Nellie  was  blushing  painfully  ; 
for  of  course  she  had  heard  every 
word  of  ray  conversation  with  the 
dog,  and  knew  that  I  must  be 
aware  of  the  chief  cause  of  her 
confuBioD.  So  distresaed  was  she, 
that  her  eyes  began  to  fill  with 
tears,  3Iy  mouth  was  parched  as 
with  a  fever,  bot  I  succeeded  in 
addressing  her  by  her  Ohriatian 
name  for  the  first  time. 

"  Nellie,  I  have  not  come  here 
without  your  father's  sanction : 
yoa  must  know,  at  any  rate  now, 
how  dearly  1  love  you.  Will  you 
marry  me  t " 

The  pent-up  tears  ran  down  her 
face,  and  presently  I  hoard  an  al- 
most inaudible  "  Yes  "  ;  so  I  threw 
my  arms  round  her  and  drcv  down 
her  pretty  bead  on  to  my  shoulder. 


What  an   afternoon    that  wa^| 
amongst  the  heather  t  H 

As  I  write  this,  beautifully  pro- 
served  with  the  6y  in  his  mouth,  ^ 
the  trout  stands  on  a  table  at  niy  H 
right,  while  the  sketch  of  the  OUil " 
Pool  hangs  on  the  opposite  wall. 

We  revisit  our  happy  fishing- 
ground  every  summer,  and  never 
pass  the  Olirt'  Poo!  without  a  kiss, 
and  indeed  a  great  many  (Nellie 
is  pulling  my  hair,  and  says  I  have 
no  business  to  mention  all  those 
kisses— but  I  shall),  in  commemora^fl 
tion  of  our  first  meeting.  ™ 

I  do  not  fish  quite  so  hard  as  I 
used  to ;  for  every  now  and  then 
t  find  myself  leaving  the  water 
when  Nellie  is  sketching  from  the 
bank  above,  and  then  dropping 
down  beside  her,  I  listen  to  the 
sweet  songs  of  Scotland  till  the 
tears  of  joy  spring  to  my  eyes. 

ARTUUn  CUAWSUAY, 
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I     liXPERIRNCKD     SO    lUUCh    <liffi- 

calty  in  oljtaining  trustworthy  in- 
formation n^arding  tlio  present 
means  of  LravelHng  in  Java,  and 
what  there  was  to  be  seen  there, 
that  perhaps  a  ahorb  account  of  a 
visit  recently  made  to  that  island 
may  bo  of  use. 

Except  a  *  Visit  to  Java'  by  Mr 
Basil  Warfold,  whose  personal  ex- 
periences appear  to  have  been  cou- 
^ncd  to  Batavia  and  Buitenzorg, 
1  know  of  no  book  in  the  English 
language,  though  there  are  several 
in  Dutch,  which  treats  of  Java  as  it 
exists  to-day ;  and  thus  it  haa  come 
to  pass  that  this  most  interesting  of 
islands,  though  cosily  occessiblo,  is 
usually  omittwl  from  the  globe- 
trotter's programme. 

Mr  Boys,  an  Indian  civilian, 
lately  published  at  Allahabad 
an  excellont  littlo  ossay  on  tho 
Dutch  Administration  of  Java,^ 
which  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known  than  it  is;  Miss  North,  in 
her  *  Memories  of  a  Happy  Life,' 
gives  a  good  description  of  her 
tour  in  tlio  island ;  and  Baron 
Donwes  -  Dekkar's  well  -  known 
novel,  *  Hax  llavellaar,'  gives 
much  valuable  information  aboot 
Java :  but  none  of  these  books 
contains  the  detailed  infonnation 
required  for  practical  travelling. 
The  '  ICistory  of  Java,'  in  two 
large  volumes,  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  published  early  in  the 
present  century,  still  remains 
the  standard  work  on  Java,  and 
is  a  mine  of  information  re- 
garding the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants; but  the  book  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  and  is  difficult 
to  procure,  though  it  should  cer- 


tainly be  road  by  any  intcading 
visitor. 

Mr  A.  B.  Wallace  in  his  classical 
'  Malay  Archipelago '  has  a  chapter 
about  Java,  which  is  as  accurate 
and  delightful  as  his  writings  al- 
ways are ;  but  he  made  only  two     ■ 
short  excursions  into  the  interior,     H 
and    as   nearly   forty   years   have 
elapsed  since  his  visit,  his  descrip- 
tions necessarily  take  no  account     M 
of  the  present  facilities  for  travel.     V 
The  Dutch  are  eaer;^t;tic  rulers,  who 
fully  appreciate  tlie  advantages  of 
roads  and  railways,  and  in  this  re- 
spect there  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  East  which  has  more  changed 
during    recent   years  than    Java. 
Uood  hotels  may  now  be  found  in 
nearly  every  place  where  the  ordi- 
nary traveller  wishes  to  stop,  and 
ladies  could  travel  from  one  end  of    M 
tho  island  to  the  othnr  without  ex-     V 
periencing  any  serious  discomfort. 

As  regards  climate,  the  towns 
on  the  sea-coast,  such  as  Batavia, 
Samarang,  and  Socrabaja,  are  al- 
ways hot,  with  the  moist  heat  of 
Calcutta  or  Singapore  in  July  ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  interior  is  hilly, 
and  possesses  a  cool  and  pleasant 
climate.  It  is  very  remarkable  at 
what  low  elcvatton.s  in  Java  the 
stagnant  heat  of  the  plains  is 
exchanged  for  cool  fresh  breezes. 
At  Buitflnzorg,  for  example,  which 
is  only  800  feet  above  the  aea,  the  ■ 
mornings  and  evenings  are  always  ™ 
cool,  and  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  Subathoo  in  tho  Himalayas, 
which  is  situated  at  the  height  of 
4000  feet.  At  greater  elevations 
it  is,  of  course,  proportionately 
cooler ;  and  on  Ardjoeno,  at  SOOO 
feet,  we  longed  for  fires  and  more 
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bUnkeU.  The  dry  season  in  Java 
coninienctis  in  April,  and  the  most 
favourablo  time  for  travelling  is 
from  the  beginning  of  that  month 
to  about  the  utid  of  June.  July 
and  August  are  hot^  especially  in 
eastern  Java,  where  the  rainfall 
is  less  than  in  the  western  pro- 
VLDOEss,  aud  where  druuglit  is  apt 
to  prevail  during  the  autumn.  In 
October  the  rainy  season  begins. 

Before  railwayswere  constructed, 
travellers  had  to  hire  or  buy  their 
own  carriage,  and  to  drive  long 
distances  by  post  over  rough  moun- 
tain,  roads.  This  ia  not  necessary 
now.  Much  of  the  travelling  is 
done  in  railways  ;  and  where  post- 
ing is  resorted  to,  a  carriage  can 
always  be  hired  for  the  day's  jour- 
ney. Posting  ia  expensive,  but  it 
is  a  delightful  way  of  seeing  the 
country,  and  we  quit«  agreed  with 
Mr  Boys  that  few  of  the  pleasures 
of  travel  can  compare  with  bowl- 
ing along  a  good  road  thraugh  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Javan 
highlands  on  a  fresh  April  morn- 
ing. Tlicre  is  no  country  in  the 
East  which  can  boast  of  better 
roads  than  Java,  or  where  the 
carriages  and  system  of  posting 
are  so  good.  The  principal  roads 
are  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  is  metalled  and  strictly 
reserved  for  cazriugea,  and  the 
other,  usually  unmetalled,  is  used 
by  the  heavy  country  carts.  IJoth 
halves  of  the  road  are  maintained 
in  good  repair.  This  regulation 
works  well  in  practice,  and  is  cer- 
tainly economical,  as  it  saves  the 
carriage-road  from  being  cut  ap  by 
the  wheels  of  the  clumsy  waggons, 
generally  drawn  by  oxen,  for  which 
speed  is  not  necessary. 

In  a  few  years  Java  will  possess 
a  railway  extending  from  Bata\'ia 
on  the  weat  to  Soerabaja  on  the 
eftst — that  is,  throughout  nearly  its 
entire  length.  At  presejit  the  ditii- 
cutties  of  construction  through  a 


hilly  country  leave  a  gap  of  over 
one  huiuhvd  miles  lietweeii  Oaroet 
andTjUatjapon  tlie  southern  coast. 
The  journey  between  these  points 
is  somewhat  difKcult,  aud  requires 
arrangement  beforehand;  we  there- 
fore found  it  most  convenient,  when 
leaving  the  western  for  the  central 
provinces,  to  return  to  BataviaaodH 
go  by  seA  to  Samarang.  f 

The  train  service  in  Java  is  very- 
regular  and  punctual,  and  even  an 
unlocked  portmanteau  appears  to 
be  quite  safe  in  the  luggage-vans. 
The  carriages  are  built  on  the 
American  plan,  which  ensures  good 
ventilation ;  and  we  found  the 
second  class  auificiently  comfort- 
able. The  speed  ia  slow  accord- 
ing to  European  ideas,  and  the 
stoppages  prolonged  and  frequent; 
but  in  Java  no  one  is  in  a  hurry, 
and  as  the  scenery  ia  always  in- 
teresting, small  delays  are  rather 
welcome  than  otherwise. 

The  cosmopolitan  port  of  Singa- 
pore is  the  most  convenient  start- 
ing point  for  Java,  as  weekly 
steamers  belonging  to  a  Dutch 
Company  run  thence  to  Batavia. 
The  British  India  Company's 
steamers  from  London  also  call 
at  llatavia  ;  and  during  the  sugar 
export  seasun  a  steamer  sailing  to 
iSoerabaja  may  usually  be  found  at 
J  long- Kong.  The  Dutch  vessels 
are  small,  but  well  found  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  the  food  provided  is 
liberal,  and  quite  good  enough  for 
ordinary  people.  We  sailed  from 
Singapore  harbour  at  8  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  26th  April,  and  after 
a  pleasant  voyage  over  calm  seas 
studded  with  wooded  islands,  landed 
at  Batavia  at  3  r.ii.  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday. 

Land  was  visible  nearly  the  whole 
way,  at,  after  passing  through  the 
archipelago  of  small  islands  which 
stretches  to  the  south  of  the  Ma- 
layan penin.<iula,  the  track  Ilea 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Suma- 
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tra,  and  passes  througli  the  narrow 
strait  soparatinfj  that  shore  from 
the  uruall  island  of  Bunca,  famous 
for  its  tin  mines.  On  our  return 
voyaj^e  the  steamer  stopped  liere 
for  a  few  hours  to  land  passengers 
and  car^o,  and  the  view  of  the 
wooded  heights  rising  behind  the 
small  town,  of  Mintok  was  very 
pleasing.  If  the  traveller  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  clear  weather 
when  approacliing  Batavia,  he  will 
enjoy  a  view  of  the  three  vulcanic 
peaks  known  as  Gede,  Pangenmgo, 
and  tSalak,  two  of  which  are  still 
more  or  less  active,  though  tlie 
small  clouds  of  steam  they  emit 
cannot  usually  be  seen  from  the 
sea. 

Batavin  is  the  capital  of  Java, 
but  in  commercial  importance  it  is 
closely  approached  by  the  more 
modern  port  of  Soerabaja.  The 
part  of  the  town  where  the  hotels, 
the  shops,  and  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  the  Dutch  merchants  and 
ollicials  are  situated,  is  six  miles 
from  the  wharves  of  Tiindjoetig 
Friok,  where  passengers  land  :  but 
fretjuent  trains  run  between  the 
two  places,  and  within  au  hour 
after  leaving  the  ship  the  traveller 
ought  to  timl  himself  at  his  hotel. 

We  stayed  at  the  Htltel  des 
Indes,  a  very  comfortable  est.ib- 
liahmeut,  the  proprietor  of  which 
speaks  English.  The  important 
matter  of  language  is  the  most 
serious  of  the  few  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  Javan  travel : 
Dutch  and  Malay  are  the  two 
languages  principally  used,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter  is  the  most 
important,  as  it  ia  nnderatood  by 
all  the  servants  in  the  hotels,  and 
more  or  less  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  also  the  native  language 
spoken  by  the  Dutch  rceidents, 
and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  linyxia  franca  of  Java,  as  Urdu 
is  in  Lndia,  We  had  provided  our- 
selves, while  at  Singapore  (through 


the  good  olBces  of  the  manager  of 
the  Raffles'  Hotel),  with  a  Malay- 
speaking  Madraseo  "  boy,"  who  had 
also  a  practical  acquaintance  of 
English.  He  was  an  excellent  lad, 
quite  honest,  and  willing  to  put  hia 
hand  to  any  kind  of  work,  includ- 
ing cooking.  We  never  ceased  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  having 
secured  his  services;  and  indeed  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  we  could  have 
managed  without  him.  I  think 
that  our  plan  of  getting  a  servant 
at  Singapore  is  the  boat.  There 
are,  of  course,  plenty  of  lads  to  be 
found  in  Batavia  who  can  speak 
Malay,  but  their  second  language 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  Hutch,  and 
Dutch  only,  which  would  not  be 
of  much  use  to  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman. 

The  principal  business  to  be 
done  at  Batavia  ia  to  get  a  pass- 
port from  the  Dutch  Government 
with  permlsaion  to  travel  through- 
out .Java.  Local  passports  are 
also  issued,  but  these  are  not 
necessary  if  care  is  taken  to  ask 
for  a  general  passport.  This 
document  can  be  easily  obtained 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
EDglLsh  consul.  The  only  places 
worth  visiting  in  Batavia  are  the 
Museum,  which  is  most  intereetr 
iug,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
whore  are  a  small  collection  of 
local  birds,  two  ourangs  from  Bor- 
neo, and  some  monkeys  and  other 
animals  peculiar  to  the  Malayan 
islands.  Perhaps  the  most  novel 
sight  in  Batavia  can  be  obtained 
by  a  drive  through  its  briiliantly 
illuminated  streets  betwe^i  six 
and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
wben  all  the  world  and  his  wife 
are  abroad,  and  the  shops  display 
their  varied  wares  in  the  most 
alluring  fashion. 

We  left  Batavia  for  Buttenzorg 
by  the  afternoon  train  on  the  day 
after  our  arrival :  the  journey  is 
about  an   hoar,  and    the   rise 
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eleratjon  is  l^sa  tfaan  800  feet, 
yet  in  tbia  short  space  one  passes 
Eroin  oppressive  heat  to  a  cool 
climate.  The  line  traverses  a 
highly  cultivated  country,  and  as 
BuitenKorg  is  approached,  glimpses 
are  caught  of  volcanic  peaks  tower- 
ing over  rich  tropical  vegetation. 
There  is  a  good  hotel  at  Baiten- 
zorg,  which  is  a  pretty  tittle  town, 
with  shady  well-kept  roads,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Dutch 
Government  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  Governor-General  has  a  palace 
situated  in  the  famous  Botanical 
Garden,  and  approached  through 
a  grand  avenue  of  Kanari  trees 
(Cntiariutn  cotmnunt)^  with  their 
stately  trunks  entwined  by  creepers 
of  strange  and  beautiful  aspect 
A  small  park  with  a  herd  of  fallow 
deer  liee  to  the  north  of  the  palace, 
and  is  remarkable  for  a  grove  of 
ancient  Waringin  {Fic^tA  »p.)  trees, 
with  their  boughs  and  roots  twisted 
and  knotted  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary manner. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Buitenzorg 
furnishes  several  pretty  drives,  and 
as  the  traveller  will  probably  have 
to  wait  two  or  three  days  for  his 
passport,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
spend  the  time  here.  The  view 
from  the  verandah  of  the  hotel 
looking  towards  the  west  has  be- 
come celebrated  even  in  Java.  It 
comprises  laxariant  tropical  vege- 
tation, a  foaming  river  tumbling 
over  big  black  rocks,  and  a  back- 
ground formed  by  the  jagged  peaks 
of  the  Salak  volcano. 

The  Botanical  Garden  may  per- 
haps somewhat  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  unscientific  miud, 
as  more  attention  is  paid  therein 
to  the  requirements  of  botany 
than  to  the  picturesque.  But 
the  garden  possesses  more  named 
species  of  plants  than  any  other 
similar  establishment,  except  per- 
haps Kew;  and  its  collection  of 
palms,  all  growing  in  the  open 
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instead  of  being  crowded  under 
glass  roof,  is  cer(ainly  unrivalled. 
The  plant-houses  are  poor,  and  not 
much  money  is  spent  on  them. 
The  orchids  also  are  in  the  open, 
and  thfire  is  nothing  at  Baitenzorg 
to  compare  with  the  orchid-bouse 
in  the  Calcutta  Gardens,  where 
ferns  and  foliage  plants  combine 
with  gorgeous  flowers  to  produce 
a  Rcono  of  vegetable  beauty  that 
is,  I  think,  unequalled.  But  as  a 
botanical  garden  for  the  scientific 
study  of  plants,  Buitenzorg  pos- 
sesses facilities  that  cannot  be 
enjoyed  elsewhere,  and  this,  tt 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  end 
that  the  able  director,  M.  Treub, 
has  exclusively  set  before  himself, 
and  which  he  has  attained  to  a 
degree  that  has  earned  for  the 
Dutch  nation  the  gratitude  of 
botanists  all  the  world  over.  The 
garden  is  liberally  equipped  with 
the  necessary  facilities  for  study 
in  physiological,  systematic,  and 
economic  botany ;  and  the  Dutch 
Government  hospitably  invite 
botanists  of  all  nationalities  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  resources 
and  treasures  of  Buitenzorg.  This 
offer  has  been  freely  accepted,  and 
several  German,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lish botanists  have  made  the  long 
journey  to  Java,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute original  investigations  into 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
botanical  problems  now  awaiting 
solution. 

A  visit  should  also  be  paid  to 
tho  Government  experimental 
plantation,  about  two  miles  from 
the  hotel.  The  two  varieties  of 
coffee  {C.  arabira  and  C.  liberica) 
commonly  seen  in  cultivation, 
several  species  of  the  plants  pro- 
ducing gutta  •  percho,  mahogany- 
trees,  cardamoms,  and  numerous 
other  interesting  plants  possessing 
economic  value,  may  be  scon  there. 

Wo  left  Buitenzorg  by  railway 
on  the  morning  of   the  3d  May, 


and  arrived  at  Bandoeng,*  the 
OApit-al  of  tlio  Preanger  Regency, 
the  same  afternoon.  Tbo  scenery 
was  always  interesting,  and  some- 
times fine,  as  the  train  passed 
along  deep  ravines  draped  with 
tropical  vegetation  and  seamed 
with  waterfalls.  It  was  interest 
ing  to  note  the  dark -green  Nipa 
palms  (^.  /niticavs)  standing  with 
erect  fronds  in  marshy  hollows, 
and  to  remember  that  in  Tertiary 
ages  the  same  palm  grew  in  the 
Thames  valley  and  dropped  iu 
fruit  into  the  mnddy  waters. 
The  sugar  palm  (Arenffa  sarcJiari- 
yVa),  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
plants,  is  always  to  be  Been  grow- 
ing near  villages,  with  nnorninus 
bunches  of  berries  pendent  from 
its  lofty  stem.  This  palm  pro- 
duces at  the  bases  of  its  leaves  a 
black  fibre,  like  horse-hair,  which 
is  put  to  a  variety  of  uses,  and 
may  be  seen  covering  the  ridges 
of  the  native  hats  al)  over  the 
island. 

Bandoeng  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  provincial  administration,  but 
except  a  drive  of  five  miles  to  the 
pretty  Dogo  waterfall  on  the  I^m- 
beng  road,  it  does  not  possess 
much  interest,  except  as  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  active  volcano 
of  Tangkoebanpraho.  This  rather 
alaniting  name  is  the  Dutch  spell- 
ing of  the  Malay  words  signifying 
an  overturned  boat  (prao),  and  is 
given  to  the  mountain  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  a  long  flat- 
bottomed  boat  which  has  been 
upset.  It  is  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  Bandoeng,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  crater  lies  on 
the  nortli  side  of  the  forest-covered 
mountain,   and  is  not  seen  from 


the  town.  We  left  the  hotel  at 
six  o'clock,  and  after  a  couple  of 
hours*  drive  arrived  at  Lambong, 
where  we  mounted  ponies  and 
started  for  the  crater.  The  ponies 
one  gets  in  Java  are  as  a  rule 
sturdy  little  beasts,  and  up  to  any 
reasonable  weight.  The  saddles 
supplied  are  usually  native,  and 
not  very  comfortable.  Rido-sad- 
dles  I  never  saw.  Butch  ladies 
seldom  ride.  The  path  passes  at 
first  through  cinchona  plantations, 
and  as  it  rises  from  the  plain  com- 
mands fine  views  of  the  fertile 
valley  and  of  the  mountain-ranget 
to  its  south.  The  cultivation  of 
the  cinchona- tree  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  Java,  and 
the  chemical  process  adopted  by 
the  Dutch  for  the  preparation  of 
the  drug  is  said  to  produce  the 
beat  sulphate  of  quinine  proour- 
ablo.  This  is  carried  out  in  Hol- 
land, whither  the  bark  oa  stripped 
from  the  trees  and  dried  is  ox- 
ported.  Cinchona  plantations  arc 
frequent  on  the  lower  hills  through- 
out Java,  and  the  trees  are  of  all 
sizes  from  mere  saplings  up  to  30 
feet  high.  The  price  of  quinine 
has  fallen  so  low  in  the  European 
markets  that  its  production  is  said 
to  barely  pay  the  expenses,  and 
most  of  the  cinchona  now  grown 
is  Government  property.  After 
about  an  hour's  ride  through  the 
cinchona  clearings,  the  path  enters 
the  forest  that  clothes  the  hill- 
sides up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
crater.  The  trees,  and  the  shrubs 
of  which  tlie  undergrowth  is  com- 
pofied,  are  mostly  of  a  temperate 
type,  and  remind  one  of  the  vegeta- 
tion met  with  at  similar  heights  in 
the  Eastern  Himalaya.    The  com- 
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*  Tho  spelling  of  Javan  naiDOi,  which  are  gcDeroUy  Dutch  fomia  of  Malay 
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Koekhandcl,  JS'jo),  and  can  lie  lionght  in  Ilatavin. 
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moD  bramblo  of  tropical  bighlauds 
{Rufrttg  mnliiccaTnui)  is  abimclant ; 
also  another  handsome  bramble 
•with  iive-parted  leaves  {H.  alpes- 
tritt).  An  oak  (Queretts  jaivnsis)^ 
bearing  larjE;e  flattened  acomB  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  also 
common.  Pink  and  yellowr  flowered 
balsams,  and  ginger  plants  (Us'^iif- 
chiitm),  with  tall  spikes  of  fragrant 
white  flowers,  light  up  the  forest 
shades,  and  frequent  tree-ferns 
spread  their  fronds  over  the  jungle. 
After  crossing  the  sammit  of  the 
ridge  (G400  feet),  the  path  descends 
for  a  short  distance  on  the  northern 
aide,  and  the  immense  twin  crater 
comes  into  view.  The  ordinary 
conception  of  a  volcanic  vent  is 
founded  on  the  inverted  cone  type 
of  crater.  But  the  craters  before 
us  are  vast  areas  of  desolation, 
lying  open  to  the  aky,  and  look 
mure  like  the  eHects  of  a  land- 
alip  than  volcano«i.  They  are 
separated  by  a  raised  ridge  wbioh 
U  eaiilj  aocetaible,  and  whence  a 
near  view  of  tboir  surfaces  can 
be  obt^ned.  Their  united  length 
is  more  than  a  mile,  and  their 
breadth,  where  crossed  by  the 
ridge,  about  half  a  mile.  The 
whole  area  is  broken  up  into 
hillocks  arid  hollows,  the  latter 
holding  pools  of  rain-water,  while 
on  the  former  innumerable  cracks 
and  small  cones  give  vent  to  steam 
and  sulphur  fames.  Yellow  and 
white  are  the  prevailing  surface 
colours  ;  and  the  blackened  foliage 
of  the  bashes  overlianging  the  pre- 
cipitous edges  of  the  crater  attest 
the  poisonous  nature  of  the  ex- 
haled gases.  It  is  diflicult  to 
imagine  a  more  dreary  and  deso- 
late scene  than  this  spot  presents, 
a  real  Pblegrean  field,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  wooded  slopes  and 
smiling  valley  below. 

Wo  left  Itandoc'ng  by  rail,  and  in 
three  hours  arrivetl  at  Garoot,  the 
present  eastern  terminus  of  the  Uno 


from  Bala  via.  During  the  joume 
we  passed  through  some  of  tlic 
finest  hill  scenery  in  Java,  and 
finally  descended  by  a  scries  of 
zigzagH  and  \'iaducts  into  a  brood 
plain,  green  with  rice  fields,  and 
dotttid  with  clostera  of  thatched 
cottages.  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
rice  in  every  stage  of  development 
at  the  same  time.  In  temperate 
climates  agricultural  operations  arc 
clearly  divided  by  the  seasons  into 
seed-time  and  harvest;  but  in 
Java,  where  an  equable  tempera- 
ture prevails  throughout  the  year, 
there  are  no  such  divisions,  and 
we  often  saw  all  the  different 
stages  of  rice -culture  in  simul- 
taneous progress  even  in  adjoining 
fields.  In  one  buffaloes  were  pain- 
fully churning  up  the  soil  into 
liquid  mud  ;  in  the  next,  women 
were  planting  out  the  seedlings 
which  had  been  raised  in  an  ad- 
joining nursery ;  while  in  a  Utird 
field  men  were  reaping,  and  the 
children  tying  up  the  ears  for 
transport  to  the  threshing  •  floor. 
Few  sights  are  more  picturesque 
than  a  Javan  peasant,  with  his 
rich  brown  akin  and  dark  -  blue 
waistcloth,  staggering  under  a 
load  of  tawny  golden  rice  sheaves  ; 
and  in  the  evenings  strings  of 
these  men  are  to  be  met  with  on 
the  way  to  their  villages  from  the 
fields. 

Garoet  is  a  capital  place  bo 
make  one's  headquarters  for  some 
days.  Several  interesting  excur- 
sions can  bo  made  from  thence, 
and  the  climate  is  cool  and  pleas- 
ant. A  drive  of  three  miles  takes 
the  visitor  to  some  curious  hot 
springs  at  the  base  of  a  mountain, 
covered  with  the  weather-worn  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  lava-flow.  The 
springs  are  much  resorted  to  by 
people  suffering  from  skin-disease, 
who  appear  to  spend  hours  sitting 
under  the  gushing  spouts  of  hot 
water.     Another  drive  of   about 
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eight  miles  mav  be  taken  to  the 
Wananulja  Lake,  a  picturesque 
sheet  of  water ;  but  the  best  ex- 
cursion from  Garoet  ia  to  the 
Hutive  crater  of  the  Papindajan 
volcano,  S.'JOO  feet  above  the  sea. 
We  started  at  6.30  a.m.,  and  after 
two  hours'  drive  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Tjisoroepan,  where  we 
mounted  ponies.  The  path  for 
the  first  mile  is  through  cinchona 
plantations ;  and,  after  passing 
along  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine, 
crowded  to  the  brim  with  troe- 
fems,  bamboos,  orchids,  and  other 
tropical  vegetation,  enters  a  forest, 
through  which  it  leads  directly 
into  the  floor  of  the  crater.  The 
character  of  the  forest  flora  bears 
a  general  resemhlanco  to  that 
found  at  similar  elevations  in 
the  Kostem  Himalaya.  The  path 
is  carpeted  with  violets,  butter- 
cups, and  dandelions,  and  a  little 
Himalayan  Prnlia  {P.  hegonicF.- 
folia)  with  purple  berries  ia  com- 
mon on  the  grassy  hanks.  In  the 
forest  undergrowth,  jniissfvndagf 
large-flow eriug  melwttouuM,  two  or 
three  species  of  brambles,  «rte- 
misias^  and  vacciniuv^  bushes  wore 
abundant.  The  trees  are  lofty, 
and  as  an  example  of  the  moun- 
tain flora  in  equatorial  regions,  I 
do  not  think  that  this  forest  is 
surpassed  in  interest  anywhere  in 
Java.  The  crater  presents  much 
the  same  general  features  as  that 
of  Tjingkoebanprao,  but  is  more 
interesting  from  the  greater  activ- 
ity of  the  subterrauejui  fires,  and 
from  the  fact  that  you  ride  right 
on  to  the  floor  through  a  gap  in 
the  walls.  There  is  no  prelimin- 
ary looking  down  from  above, 
but  you  step  at  once  from  the 
shade  of  the  forest  into  a  desolate 
plain,  enclosed  by  high  precipices 
of  spliDt«red  rocks,  and  with 
clouds  of  steam  issuing,  with  a 
noise  like  the  working  of  an 
engine,  from  open  funnels  in  the 


ground.  The  generally  white  sur- 
face is  coloured  here  and  there 
with  bright  yellow  patches  of 
sulphur,  which  is  also  deposited 
in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals 
in  the  mouths  of  the  caverns 
whence  the  fumes  Issue.  Numer- 
ous streams  of  hot  water,  quite 
clear,  but  with  a  strong  taste, 
have  cut  a  network  of  channels 
in  the  soft  sinter  of  the  floor ; 
and  in  several  places  the  sulphur 
crystals  have  consolidated  into 
pillars  four  or  five  feet  high,  that 
loom  Urge  through  the  thick  clouds 
of  drifting  vapours.  The  ground 
nearly  everywhere  is  more  or  less 
hob.  The  general  form  of  the 
crater,  as  seen  from  a  distance^ 
rcscmblos  a  huge  scar  in  the 
mountain-side,  but  when  viewed 
from  the  interior,  its  precipitous 
walls  show  that  it  is  really  a  pit 
broken  through  at  one  end. 

The  next  morning  we  left  our 
hotel  at  six  o'clock  for  the  curi- 
ous so  -  called  "  milky  lake  "  of 
Talaga  Goda?,  driving  first  for 
one  hour  along  a  shady  road  and 
through  several  villages,  and  then 
riding  up  the  hill  on  ponies  for 
thrne  hours.  The  path  is  very 
good  going  throughout,  and  passes 
several  plantations  of  teak -trees 
that  seem  to  be  comoion  in  this 
district. 

We  also  saw  much  ricei,  oolfee, 
and  cinchona  cultivation,  often 
separated  by  hedges  of  erj/thrinoj 
the  "Indian  coral -tree."  The 
views  of  the  valley  and  distant 
mountain  ranges  as  the  path  as- 
cended were  very  Ijeautiful.  After 
about  an  hour's  ride  we  passed 
over  some  open  grass-land,  where 
a  pretty  species  of  iri8(A'i/>Aie/mm), 
with  orange-coloured  flowers,  was 
growing  in  company  with  scattered 
tree  -  ferns  and  thickets  of  the 
common  English  bracken.  This 
fern  is  remarkable  for  ita  wide 
distribution,  and  may  be  seen 
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&uitn)>lB  elevations  all  round  the 
tropical  zone,  imparting  every- 
where  a  homelike  aspect  to  ita 
surroundiD^.  The  path  then 
Bntcrs  a  forest  of  much  the  same 
character  as  that  on  the  tlanks  of 
Papandajan,  but  posaeedng  taller 
tree-ferns  ihan  we  had  sten  elie- 
where,  some  attaining  a  height  of 
at  least  sixtj  feet.  A  hanclsome 
fern  {DiplerU  HoTsJiddii)  grows 
abundantly  in  shady  nooks,  and  ia 
remarkable  from  its  large  deeply- 
lobed  frondt^  dark  -  green  above 
and  pale  -  coloured  below.  After 
a  couple  of  miles  through  the 
foreat  we  emerged  on  the  shore 
of  a  small  oval  lake,  about  3O0 
yards  across,  tilWd  with  water 
of  li  dirty  milk-white  colour,  the 
surface  of  which  was  covereii  with 
gas  -  bubbles  constantly  bursting 
up  from  Iwlow.  This  ia  certainly 
the  crater  of  a  volcano  which 
may  be  regarded  as  still  partially 
active;  for  though  the  water  is 
cold,  the  bobbles,  and  the  steam 
which  escapes  from  cracks  on  its 
margin,  sufficiently  attest  its  ori- 
gin. The  walls  of  the  crater 
slope  steeply  down, and  are  covered 
with  rorritiiuvi  and  other  common 
jungle  bushes.  The  lake  ia  sup- 
plied by  Uie  drainage  from  the 
enclosing  hills,  and  the  overflow 
escapes  by  a  channel  cut  through 
the  gorge  into  the  valley  below. 
The  scene  is  quiet  and  peaceful, 
though  at  some  former  period  the 
now  thickly  wooded  hills  must 
have  presented  much  the  same 
desolate  appearance  as  the  Papan- 
dajan  crater.  A  rough  path, 
usfd  by  wood  cutters,  passes  round 
the  lake,  and  though  diflicult  to 
clamber  along  at  some  places,  is 
well  worth  exploring  from  tlie 
variety  in  the  points  of  view  to 
be  obtained  from  it. 

On  our  return  to  t^e  house 
where  we  hod  hired  ponies,  the 
Javan  gentleman  to  whom  it  be- 
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longrd  provided  tea  for  us, 
a  native  band  performed  some 
airs  on  the  curious  bamt*oo  instru* 
ments,  and  sets  of  modulated 
gongs,  peculiar  to  Java  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  music 
pnxlucod  was  soft  and  pleasant. 

We  left  Garoet  the  next  moru' 
ing  by  rail  at  6.30  .\.m.,  ai 
arrived  at  Tjiandjoer  at  12.2i 
There  is  a  good  refruahnientroom 
at  this  station,  and  aft«r  lunch  wc 
drove  in  two  hours  to  yindanglaja. 
This  place  is  the  "  hill  station  "  for 
western  Java  :  it  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  climate  is  cool  and 
pleasant, — indeed  for  Java  it  may 
almost  be  called  bracing.  The 
village  is  on  a  spur  of  the  Gede 
volcano,  and  line  views  of  thai 
mountain  and  of  its  sister  peak, 
Panggerango,  are  obtained  from 
the  garden  of  the  hotel.  The 
Governor  -  General  has  a  house 
here,  and  the  public  are  admitted 
into  its  pretty  grounds,  which  con- 
tain many  trees  and  plants  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Just  outbide  the  gate  is  a  bath- 
house supplied  by  hot  water  from 
the  Gedc  volcano. 

Several  excursions  can  be  made 
from  Sindangtaja,  and  ve  stayed 
here  nearly  a  week  with  much 
enjoyment  and  benefit.  About 
four  miles  from  the  hotel,  on  an 
elevated  spur  of  Gede  called  Tjt 
Bodos,  is  the  Government  "  moun- 
tain garden,"  containing  plants 
that  do  not  flourish  at  lower  elcvst- 
tions.  It  is  very  well  kept  up  by 
the  Butch  gentleman,  Mr  Lefebre 
of  the  Buitenzorg  garden  staff, 
who  has  l>een  deputed  tn  the 
charge  of  it.  The  extensive 
grounds  contain  t|uite  a  multitude 
of  intei'esting  plants  and  trees, 
including  a  series  of  the  several 
varieties  of  cinchona  used  in  culti- 
vation, some  tree-ferns,  and  several 
of  the  oaks  and  coniferous  tries 
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peculiar  to  the  Malay  arohipelago. 
We  spent  two  mornings  in  this 
garden  enjoying  the  fine  riewa 
and  the  fresh  cool  air.  There  are 
two  paths  to  TJi  Bodas  from  the 
hotel ;  one  leaves  the  roatl  near 
Government  House,  and  the  other 
at  about  half  a  mile  down  the 
Buiteiizorg  road :  either  aflbrdH  a 
delightful  walk  or  ride.  From 
ihe  latter  the  cone  of  Papandajan 
(Mm  be  seen  on  a  fine  morning. 
There  is  much  cultivated  land 
round  Bindanglaja,  and  it  m 
curious  to  observe  the  meohanical 
scarecrows  which  the  ingenious 
Malayan  mind  has  evolved.  The 
natives  are  also  fond  of  keeping 
birds  in  cogea.  Every  house  lias  at 
least  two  or  three ;  but  instead  of 
hanging  against  a  wall,  the  cages 
are  hoisted  up  hi^h  above  the  roofs 
on  bamboo  poles :  and  thus  the 
little  prisoners  obtain  fresh  air 
and  sunshine,  and  are  clear  of  the 
mosquitos  and  other  baneful  insects 
that  Bwanu  below. 

Another  excursion  (about  two 
hours  from  the  hotel)  is  to  the 
Tji  Burram  waterfalls,  in  a  deep 
glen  to  the  right  of  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  Gede  crater.  The 
route  passes  Tji  Bodas,  enters  the 
forest,  and  climbs  by  a  steep 
rough  track  up  the  mountain- side. 
A  tall  spcHiies  of  cypresH  with  dark 
foliage  towers  supreme  among  the 
tre«s,  and  the  path  is  so  covered 
in  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
views  of  the  country  below.  The 
tree-trunks  are  clothed  with  soft 
folds  of  moss,  and  filmy  ferns 
{J/t/metwfihylinm),  the  lattnr  with 
large  fronds  of  exquisitely  delicate 
texture.  Among  the  branches 
overhead  rattan  palms  (Calaviux) 
hang  in  long  loops,  throwing  out 
on  either  side  their  graceful  shiny 
leaves,   the  stalks  of   which    ore 
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prolonged  into  tails  that  look  like 
gigantic  whip  -  lashes.  The  falls 
are  situated  in  a  glen  full  of 
glorious  vegetation,  kept  moist 
with  the  stpray  from  three  falls 
that  tumble  in  sheets  of  foam 
over  a  limestone  precipice.  The 
view  is  superb  in  its  combination 
of  foliage,  grey  precipices  with 
D3a98es  of  golden  moss  and  ferns, 
and  falling  waters.  If  the  visit 
he  niJide  sulliciently  early,  and  the 
morning  be  tine,  the  spray  will 
be  coloui*ed  by  rainbows.  Aftt^r 
leaving  the  falls,  a  short  detour 
should  be  made  to  a  curious  cavern 
of  the  kind  common  in  limestone 
formations :  it  is  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  is  worth  the  short 
scramble  necessary  to  reach  it. 

Another  pleasant  drive  or  walk 
may  be  made  to  the  summit  of 
the  Megamcndoeng  Pass,  called 
Poentjak,  on  the  Buitenzurg  road, 
about  three  niilea  from  the  hotel. 
A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  near 
the  toll  •  bar,  and  a  short  walk 
through  the  forest  leads  to  a  small 
lake,  or  rather  mountain  tarn, 
called  Telaga  Wamiv,  evidently  an 
old  crater  like  that  at  Telaga 
Bodas.  The  return  from  the  lake 
should  be  made  by  another  path, 
which  descends  through  the  forest 
and  comes  out  on  the  road  about 
a  mile  below  the  toll-bar. 

But  the  moat  important  excur- 
sion from  Sindanglaja  is  the  ascent 
of  Gede.  This  has  been  admir- 
ably described  by  Mr  Wallace,'  and 
as  local  circumstances  have  altered 
but  little  since  his  visit,  the  do- 
tails  he  gives  still  hold  good.  The 
climb  was  beyond  my  walking 
powers,  but  I  made  careful  in* 
ijuiries  as  to  distance-s  and  times, 
and  the  following  table  of  stages 
will  be  found  useful  by  any  one 
undertaking  the  expedition  : — 
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].  X*'rom  the  hotel  to  the  small 
plateaa  obore  tho  Tji  Bvr* 
ram  watfrrfall,  two  hours. 
Pooiea  can  I»  ridden  up  to 
this  point. 

3.  To  Li'bnksaat,  ono  hour. 
Th^re  are  the  remains  of  a 
hut  here- 

3.  To  RanduDj;  Badak  (Hhino- 

ceroa  IJeld),  onfi  hour.  A 
habitable  hutr  but  in  bad 
repair,  here. 

4.  To  lh«  crater,  two  hours. 
Thn  b«st  plan  would  be  to  sloep 
at  (he  Kanduug  i3adak  hut  (becl- 
ding  and  food  being  taken),  and 
to  start  carljr  for  the  fiummit, 
whence  the  return  to  Sindanglaja 
can  ho  made  the  same  day.  A 
good  chance  would  thus  be  secured 
of  obtaining  the  view  from  the 
crater  (9924  feet),  vhich  is  almost 
always  enveloped  in  clouds  soon 
after  sunrise,  If  an  ascent  of 
Pauggerango  {S670  feet)  is  also 
made,  a  second  night  must  be 
spent  at  the  hut.  This  volcano 
is  now  extinct^  but  AVallace  con- 
siders it  more  in  teresting  than 
Oede,  though  he  does  not  add  for 
what  reaaon.  The  aacont  of  either 
of  those  mountains  h  i-eldoin  under- 
taken, and  as  no  attention  is  paid 
to  keeping  the  paths  open,  they 
soon  get  blocked  with  jungle  antl 
fallen  trees.  Uut  the  tiip  presents 
no  ditlicuitirs  to  a  good  walker, 
and  from  Wallace's  account  these 
volcano  sommits  must  be  antong 
the  most  interosting  in  the  island. 

I'^rom  Sindanglaja  to  liuitenzorg 
is  a  drive  of  twenty -four  miles 
through  charming  scenery  and  over 
an  excellent  road.  It  takes  about 
four  hours.  We  returned  from 
Buitensorg  to  Batavia,  ond  suled 
at  0  A.M.  on  the  17tb  May  in  a 
Dutch  coasting  steamer  For  8ema- 
rang  in  Central  Java.  The  steamer 
was  comfortable,  hut  was  rather 
crowdtid,  as  in  addition  to  the 
(H-dinary    passengers    we    carried 


twenty  Dutch  young  ladinii, 
the  way  to  their  homes  for 
holidays.  The  girls  wore  in  hig 
spirits,  and  kept  na  amuHod  with 
playing  games  and  singing  choms 
songs  until  the  ship  became  a 
little  lively,  when  they  tllfuippeared 
below.  The  Anglo-Indian  in  Java 
is  much  struck  by  tho  manner  i^ 
which  the  Dutch  make  themsnlvcfl 
at  home  in  their  Eastern  posses- 
sions, as  contrasted  with  our  habits 
in  India.  Pew  fathers  of  families 
in  Java  think  it  necessary  to  send 
their  boys  and  girls  to  Holland 
for  iducation  ;  and  it  is  common, 
even  in  Batavia,  to  see  troops  of 
little  pale-faced  children  creeping 
unwillingly  to  school.  The  Dutch 
ladies  also  seem  to  resign  them- 
selves quite  willingly  to  perpetual 
exile.  The  difference  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  Uie  superior  climate 
which  the  interior  of  Java  pos- 
sesses, as  compared  with  the  bum* 
iiig  plains  of  India;  but  it  is  aUo 
in  some  degree  attributable  to 
the  sensible  manner  in  which  the 
Dutch  adapt  their  dress  and  daily 
habits  to  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  tropics.  In  Java  tho  Euro- 
peans seem  to  makn  up  their 
minds  to  live  their  lives  there, 
while  in  India  we  are  all  birds  of 
passage. 

Early  the  next  morning  the 
steamer  anchored  oft'  the  port  of 
Tjeribon,  and  we  enjoyed  a  view 
of  the  fine  cone  of  the  Tjeribon 
volcano,  sweeping  up  in  grand 
curves  behind  tho  low  hills,  and 
Ijarrtid  with  masses  of  grey  clouds. 
Later  in  the  day  wo  callod  at  the 
ports  of  Teg&l  and  Pekalongaii, 
and  during  tho  night  anchored 
otr  Samarang.  Unfortunately  tho 
morning  broke  thick  and  cloudy, 
and  we  thus  missed  seeing  the 
"  glorious  view  of  the  live  vol- 
canoes"  desicrihed  by  .Miss  North. 

Bemarang  is  the  centre  of  much 
commercial  activity,  bat  was  chief- 
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ly  important  in  our  eyea  as  aflbrd- 
iiig  access  to  the  t«mplc  of  Boro- 
boedur  and  the  many  other  curious 
liiDda  and  Buddhist  ruins  in  the 
central  provinces.  The  town  was 
hot,  and  we  left  it  by  tho  2  p.m. 
train  for  Amberawo,  inhere  we 
arrived  the  same  evening.  The 
ascent  into  the  hilly  country  oom- 
menccB  almost  immediately  after 
leaving  the  coast ;  but  the  journey 
offered  no  novelties  except  a  few 
pepper  plantations  and  some  native 
burial  -  grounds,  which  contained 
the  largest  and  oldest  Flumiera 
trees  we  bad  seen.  This  tree 
(i*.  aciUi/olia)  bears  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  and  is  often  seen 
in  India  and  Burmah  planted  near 
temples.  In  Java  it  appears  to 
be  appropriated  for  cemeteries ; 
and  in  this  instance,  to  judge  from 
their  massive  trunks  ami  thick 
gnarled  boughs,  the  trees  must  be 
of  great  age.  At  Amberawa,  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  branch, 
there  is  a  small  fort  occupied  by 
a  military  garrison.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  place,  provided  with  the  well- 
kept  and  shady  roads  always  to  be 
found  in  Dutch  settlements  in  the 
East. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  general  merits  of 
the  Dutch  system  of  government 
in  Java,  but  the  results  are  cer- 
tainly apparently  satisfactory,  for 
tho  vast  native  population  seem 
contented  and  happy.  From  early 
dawn  until  late  in  the  evening,  the 
numerous  villages,  and  the  roads 
connecting  them,  are  thronged  with 
natives  coming  and  going,  and 
buying  and  selling.  The  p<X)pln 
live  much  in  public;  and  the  poorer 
classes,  instead  of  eating  their 
meals  at  home  as  is  the  manner 
of  the  unsociable  Hindoo,  seem 
usuolly  to  breakfast  and  dine  at 
one  of  the  itinerant  cook-shops  to 
be  found  at  every  street  comer. 
More  exclusive  people  may  be  seen 
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buying  the  small  packets  of  curry 
and  rice  wrapped  in  fresh  plantain 
leaves,  and  pinned  with  baralfoo 
splinters,  which  are  intended  for 
home  consumption.  To  stroll  down 
a  village  street  and  watch  the 
culinary  operations  in  progress  at 
wayside  eating  shops,  was  an  un- 
faiUng  source  of  amusement ;  and 
very  clean  and  appe^tising  they 
looked,  though  the  smell  was  occa- 
sionally somewhat  trying  to  the 
European  nose.  The  Javans,  Itke 
all  rice-eating  people,  are  fond  of 
pungent  and  evil-smelling  sauces; 
and  equivalents  of  tho  Burman 
gnapee  and  Japanese  hewn  tfoy 
are  in  constant  requisition.  Tlie 
natives,  and  especially  the  chil- 
dren, look  fat  and  healthy,  and 
appear  to  enjoy  life  under  easy 
conditions  ;  though  they  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  of  grave  demeanour, 
and  are  not  endowed  with  the  un- 
failing vivacity  which  distinguishes 
the  Burmona  and  Japanese.  Dur- 
ing the  six  weeks  that  we  spent  in 
the  island  we  did  not  see  half-a- 
dozen  beggars,  and  except  in  cities, 
certainly  not  that  number  of  police- 
men. The  conditions  of  life  for  the 
poor  who  dwell  within  tho  tropics 
are  easy  as  compared  with  those  of 
northern  climates.  A  poor  man 
in  Java  requires  but  little  in  the 
way  of  clothing,  and  no  fuel  to 
keep  himself  warm,  while  a  bene- 
ficent nature  supplies  him  through- 
out the  year  with  an  abundance  of 
cheap  food.  These  circumstances 
may  fail  in  developing  the  highest 
forms  of  human  energy,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  persons  con- 
cerned, they  are  more  tolerable 
than  cold  and  hunger. 

While  at  Amberawa  we  called 
on  the  Dutch  Kesideut  to  obtain 
the  necessary  authority  for  a  visit 
to  the  Dicng  plateau,  which  we 
had  proposed  to  ourselves,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out. 
Wc  found  that  the  Kesidcnt  was 
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abcent  in  the  district,  bat  on  hear- 
ing of  our  wish  he  di<i  all  that 
was  possible  to  aid  ua,  and  bad  it 
not  been  for  bod  weather  we  should 
doubtless  have  accomplished  the 
expedition. 

The  Dieng  is  an  e:tt«naive  plateau 
at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet 
on  the  Banks  of  Mount  Prahoo.  It 
is  the  site  of  some  ruinf^d  temples 
of  great  interest  and  antiquity, 
whiob  Mr  Fergnsson  says  form 
a  good  introduction  to  the  more 
elaborate  structures  at  Boroboedar. 
We  did  not  Eucceed  in  getting 
there,  but  an  account  of  our  at- 
tempt, so  far  as  it  went,  may  bo  of 
use  to  more  fortunate  travellers. 

Wc  left  Amberawa  in  a  carriage 
at  8  A-M.,  and  after  a  pretty  drive 
arrived  at  Tenianogoeng  at  noon. 
The  road  was  hilly,  and  for  the 
steep  ascents  the  ponies  were  re- 
placed by  bullocks.  It  was  on  the 
trees  that  border  this  rood  that 
we  saw  for  the  first  and  only  time 
the  curious  little  animals  known 
as  flying  lizards  (Draco  vo^-aiut), 
which  are  only  found  in  these 
regions,  and  whose  strange  appear- 
ance is  supposed  to  have  l:>een  the 
origin  of  the  dragon  of  the  medi- 
eva]  Eastern  imagination.  The 
reptile  is  like  an  ordinary  lizard, 
but  is  provided  with  folds  of  ex- 
tensible skin,  which  are  spread  out 
by  the  long  ribs,  and  enable  the 
iinimal  to  glide  through  the  air 
from  tree  to  tree  in  pursuit  of  the 
iusecta  on  which  it  preys.  When 
lying  prone  on  the  mottled  sur- 
face of  a  bough  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  "  protective  resem- 
blance," as  it  is  most  difiicalt  to 
be  seen  unless  it  moves. 

Temanogoeug  is  a  small  village 
tinder  the  shadow  of  the  Sindoro 
and  Soembing  volcanoes.  It  seems 
quite  out  of  the  world,  and  we 
were  surprised  to  find  here  a  good 
hotel  kept  by  a  nice  old  woman 
of  Dutch -Javan   extraction,  who 


gave  us  excellent  acoommodatiou. 
Javan  hotels  are  always  good,  and 
they  are  often  kept  by  the  cla 
known  in  India  as  half  caste 
Eurasian,  a  somewhat  unjustly  cog 
temned  race  in  British  possession 
but  who  appear  in  Java  to 
treated  with  as  much  respect 
the  whites.  At  two  o'clock  our 
carriage,  drawn  this  time  by  six 
ponies,  drove  up  to  the  hotel  with 
much  cracking  of  whips,  and  we 
started  for  Ngadiredjo,  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  the  end 
of  carriage  roads  in  this  direction. 
Though  it  was  against  the  collar 
the  whole  way,  the  ponies  main- 
tained a  good  pace,  being  urged 
thereto  by  the  wild  shouts  and 
incessant  cracking  of  whips  main- 
tained by  our  coachman  and  the 
two  ragged  boys  who  acted  as 
grooms,  and  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  running  alongside  the  ponies, 
clung  breatliless  to  the  back  of  the 
carriage.  The  drive  was  quite 
exciting,  and  after  two  hours  we 
pulled  up  at  the  house  of  the 
native  ofiScial  on  whose  hospitality 
we  depended  for  food  and  shelter. 
Unfortunately  wc  found  that  he 
also  was  absent  in  the  district,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  know  where  he 
was  or  when  he  might  be  expected 
to  return.  Uls  servants,  however, 
after  some  palaver,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  wo  were  people  of 
respectability,  and  made  us  fairly 
comfortable  for  the  night  in  the 
verandah  of  the  official  residence. 
The  next  rooming  we  succeeded 
in  procuring  four  rather  weedy- 
looking  ponies,  and  started  for  the 
"  Diong  plateau,"  but  without 
having  any  clear  idea  where  we 
were  to  spend  the  night.  The 
roud  climbed  for  several  miles  over 
bare  hills  ;  and  as  the  country  was 
particularly  uninteresting,  and  the 
weather  became  threatening,  we 
finally  abandoned  the  expcditioa^ 
and  returned  to  Temanogoeug.    lb 


vas  Incky  that  we  did  so,  for 
pouring  rain  came  on  whioh  would 
have  quite  prevented  our  reaching 
Dieiig. 

The  next  morning  was  brillinntly 
fine,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  started 
in  a  carnage  and  four  for  Miige- 
lang,  the  Dutch  niilitary  head- 
quarters in  ci-ntral  Java,  where 
we  arrived  at  10  a.m.  The  road 
lay  due  soutli,  down  the  valley  of 
the  Kali  Progo,  through  green 
rice-fields,  with  magnificent  ranges 
of  rugged  mountaint^  on  either 
hand.  The  principal  peaks  were 
Sundoo  and  Boembing  on  the  west, 
and  Merbaboo  and  the  active 
cone  of  Merapi,  crowned  with 
white  clouds,  on  the  east.  There 
is  a  marked  ditl'erence  iu  the  aspect 
of  the  higher  mountains  in  central 
and  in  western  Java,  the  former 
being  bare  of  vegetation,  while  the 
latter  are  clothed  witli  forest  to 
their  summits.  The  diSorence  is 
uo  doubt  due  to  a  diminished  rain- 
fall, which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  proximity  of  Australia  to 
the  eastorn  end  of  the  ishmd. 

Magelang  is  a  pretty  little  town, 
po&Be&fring  a  tine  climate,  and  is  a 
favourite  quarter  with  the  Dutch 
oflicers ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
detain  one  there,  and  we  left 
in  the  afternoon  for  Boroboedar, 
where  wo  arrived  after  a  three 
hours'  drive.  Here  we  found  a 
small  hotel,  kept  by  an  old  Ger- 
man who  had  formerly  served  in 
the  Dutch  army.  The  house  is 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
central  entrance  to  the  great 
temple,  and  commands  tine  views 
of  the  romantic  scenery  that 
surrouuda    it.       We   stayed   here 


three  days ;  and  for  the  artist  or 
the  aruhieologist,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  intdlligeut  being,  it  is  ditiioult 
to  imagine  a  more  delightfully 
retired  spot  in  which  to  rest  from 
the  fatigues  of  travel.  The  won- 
derful temple  of  Borolmedar  is 
conjectured  by  Fergusson  '  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  the 
golden  age  of  Buddhism  in  Java, 
"just  when  the  Buddhist  system 
had  attained  ita  greatest  develop- 
ment, and  just  before  its  fall. 
This  temple  thus  contains  within 
itself  a  complete  epitome  of  all  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  and  is  a 
perfect  illustration  of  all  we  know 
of  Buddhist  art  and  its  revival." 

The  temple  is  built  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  commanding  hill,  and  has 
the  form  of  a  pyramid  with  its 
apex  removed.  Kiich  side  of  the 
base  measure's  370  feet,  and  on 
the  upper  platform  arc  placed  the 
seventy  -  two  small  shrines  (or 
dagob&s),  each  with  a  seated 
statue  of  Buddha  in  it,  which 
formed  the  temple  proper.  In 
the  contre  of  these  rians  a  larger 
shrine,  now  empty,  but  which  no 
doubt  once  contained  relics  or  a 
statue.  Four  galierips,  or  pro- 
cession paths,  encircle  the  struc- 
ture, and  lead  to  the  upper  plat- 
form, where  a  grand  view  of  the 
fcriile  plain  enclosed  by  nigged 
mountains  is  obtained. 

"It   is   not,  however,"   Fergujwoii 

writes,  *'  either  from  its  dimeiisiouii 
or  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  de- 
sign that  Boroboedar  is  so  reumrk- 
able,  as  for  the  sculptures  that  line 
it«  i^allerieB.  These  extend  to  nearly 
5000   feet,  alnKwt  an    Kngiish    mile, 
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I  See  Ferj^nisiion's  *  History  of  Indian  and  Kastern  Architecture'  (London,  )S7(t), 
pp.  6vt7  to  6G2,  fnr  an  account  of  the  Javan  builiiinj^,  and  [or  an  interesting 
Buuimary  of  Javan  faietory.  i^nother,  and  in  aome  respects  fuller,  account  of  the 
Borobocilar  temple  may  t»e  found  ui  his  'Handbook  of  Archit«ctare.'  i  have 
borrowed  freely  from  both. 
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and  an  Ihertj  iire  sculptures  on  both 
fswji  (if  tlie  j;allt*ries,  we  have  nearly 
10,000  fet-t  of  iMut-rHliefs ;  op,  if  we 
Uk«  to  add  those  which  are  iti  two 
»toi*ev*,  we  have  a  seriea  of  aculpturea 
whici),  if  Armuged  consenitirely  iu  a 
row,  wotthi  extend  over  nearly  three 
tnilea  of  f^rotind.  Mont  uf  theiit  nre 
mti^Lirly  well  ]irc«erT»l ;  for  when 
the  JAvaim  were  co»vert«l  to  Mii- 
liumndAniiim  tt  was  not  in  anger,  anrl 
they  were  nut  urge«I  to  destroy  what 
tlwy  had  liefore  reverenced  ;  they 
nieruly  noglected  them,  and,  exi-ept 
for  earthquakes,  thv^e  luonuineiiUi 
woald  now  l»  nearly  aa  perfect  as 
when  they  were  first  erected." 

The  outer  face  of  tho  basement 
IS  extremely  rich  ia  arcliiteciurnl 
ornaments  and  6^re  sculptures, 
but  ia  not  historically  important. 
The  first  enclosed  gallery  is  the 
most  interesting,  and  contains  on 
its  inner  wall  120  elaborate  bas- 
rrlicfs  portraying  scenes  in  tho 
life  of  Uuddha,  among  which  may 
be  recognised  his  marriage,  bis 
domestic  happiness,  his  departure 
from  home  and  assumption  of  the 
ascetic  garb,  his  life  in  the  fore&t, 
and  his  preaching  in  the  deer-forest 
at  Benares, — scenes  which  have 
been  rendered  familiar  to  tho 
English  reader  by  the  brilliant 
pages  of  Sir  Kdwin  Arnold's 
*  Light  of  Asia.'  In  tho  three 
upper  galleries  Buddhism  is  rep- 
resented as  a  religion.  Groups 
of  Buddhas,  tliree,  Hve,  or  nine, 
are  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
mixed  with  representations  of 
saints  and  sages.  The  carvings 
have  been  executed  in  a  hard 
trachytio  rock,  and  if  the  cover- 
ing of  n>oss  and  lichens  is  scraped 
off,  the  finest  tracings  of  the 
artist's  chisel  are  still  to  be  dis- 
cerurd. 

The  custom  o{  placing  their 
temples  on  commanding  sites  is 
characteristic  of  the  Buddhists, 
and    Boroboedar   reminded  tis  in 
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this  respect  of  the  ruined  tempi 
on  the  hill  at  Takht-i-Bahi  over- 
looking the  Eusofzai  plain  on  the 
North-West  frontier  of  India,  th 
builders  of  which  were  probably 
contemporariea  of  the  workmen 
who  carved  the  bas-reliefa  in  Java. 
Wo  arc  accustomed  to  regnrtl 
Buddhism  as  a  widely-spread  r»-fl 
ligion  even  in  these  days:  but  the| 
faith  ia  now  in  its  dt'cadentiR  as  " 
compared  with  the  golden  ago 
which  witnessed  the  nearly  con* 
temporoncoDS  erection  of  temples 
in  Afghanistan,  in  India^  and  in 
Java—  countries  where  the  tenets 
of  Sakya  Muni  have  long  ceased 
to  hold  sway.  It  is  interesting, 
while  sitting  on  one  of  tho  ruined 
dagoboB,  witli  the  fertile  plain 
spread  out  below  and  the  clouds 
of  steam  curling  up  from  Merapi, 
to  try  and  realise  the  scene  that 
Boroboedar  must  have  presented, 
say,  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
clamour  of  populous  towns  then 
rose  from  the  plain,  and  the  slopes 
of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
temple  stands  were  thronged  with 
crowds  of  worshipper*.  The  sculp- 
tured galleries,  now  black  with 
age,  then  shone  white  in  tho  sun, 
decked  with  banners,  and  gay  with 
processions  of  richly  robed  monks 
engaged  in  the  stately  ritual  of 
Buddha.  But  the  scene,  faintly 
evoked,  soon  fades  into  realities, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  realise 
that  the  grey  pile  before  us,  shat- 
tered by  earthquake  and  silent  in 
its  desolation,  luvs  once  l>een  tho 
centre  of  busy  religious  life. 

Two  and  a  lialf  miles  from 
Boroltoedar  is  the  temple  of  Men- 
doefc,  conjectured  to  be  of  about 
ono  hundred  years  later  dato,  and 
of  extreme  interest  as  illustrating 
the  compromise  between  Hindu- 
ism and  Buddhism,  which  has 
many  examples  in  Java,  but  the 
want  of  which  leaves  a  gap  in  thej 


history  of  architecture  in  India. 
Ko  one  can  doubt  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  Buddhism  in  thu  temple  of 
Boroboedar ;  but  at  Mendoet  two 
of  the  colossal  figures  are  distinct- 
ly Hindu,  and  it  might  be  fairly 
argued  that  the  temple  belongs  to 
either  religion.  The  temple  is 
forty-five  feet  square,  and  stands  on 
a  basement  raised  aljout  ten  feet. 
It  has  been  mucli  injured  by  earth- 
quakes, and  appears  likely  to  fall 
soon  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  InsiJe 
is  a  cell  with  a  roof  of  very  curious 
design,  descrilx'd  by  Fergusson  as 
"an  inverted  pyramid  of  steps,"  un- 
der which  are  seated  three  colo:;>sal 
images,  each  about  eleven  feet  high. 
The  centre  one  is  Buddha,  curly 
headed,  and  clad  in  a  diaphanous 
robe ;  and  the  two  other  cofonei 
are  almo&t  certainly  intended  for 
tlie  Hindu  deitieH  Vishnu  and 
Siva.  Outside  the  entrance  is  a 
bas  -  relief  of  Lakhshmt,  eight- 
armed,  and  seated  on  a  lotus ;  and 
on  another  face  is  a  fourarmed 
figure,  also  seated  on  a  lotus,  the 
stem  of  which  is  supported  by 
two  figures,  each  with  its  head 
composed  of  seven  hooded  snakes. 
Fergtisson  conipares  these  bas- 
reliefs  with  those  at  Karli  in 
India,  and  cousidera  them  to  bi* 
"as  refined  and  el^ant  as  any- 
thing in  the  best  days  of  Indian 
sculpture."  It  is  a  pleasant  shady 
walk  to  Mendoet,  and  a  small 
bridge  near  the  temple  commands 
a  very  beautiful  view  of  tho  Soem- 
bing  cone. 

Wo  left  Boroboedar  at  7  a.m. 
on  25th  May,  and  arrived  in  three 
hours  at  Djokjokarta,  a  largo  town 
on  the  lino  of  railway  to  Soera- 
baja.  Every  yard  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed  was  cul- 
tivated, the  principal  crops  being 
sugarcane  and  manihoL  Sugar  is 
the  staple  export  from  eastern 
Java;  and  the  oane- fields,  with 
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their  waving  plumes  of  silvery- 
grey  inflorescence,  form  a  charm- 
ing addition  t«  the  landscape.  Itt 
India  the  cul tivated  sugar-cane 
bears  no  Bowers,  and  the  plants 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
even  in  Java  the  seeds  do  not 
mature.  Manibot  {M.  ntilUivgima) 
is  grown  on  dry  elevated  land  not 
suiteil  for  rice,  and  its  i^ueer- 
shapcd  tuberous  roots  are  seen 
in  every  bazaar.  From  these  the 
meal  known  as  cassava  is  prepared 
in  tropical  America,  and  tapioca 
for  the  Europeati  market  The 
manihot  is  a  handsome  plant,  with 
large  deeply-lobed  leaves ;  but  the 
raw  root  is  bitter,  and  more  or  less 
poisonous  until  the  juices  have 
been  expelled  by  pressure. 

The  temples  at  Brambanan  are 
quite  as  interesting  as  thoi>e  at 
Borohoedur,  and  are  most  con- 
veniently visited  by  an  excursion 
of  haU-an-hour  by  rail  from  Djok- 
jokarta. There  is  no  hotel  at 
Brambanan,  and  no  refreshment 
of  any  kind  can  bo  obtained  there } 
so  tlie  best  plan  is  to  bring  a  ^ 
luncheon-basket  and  spend  a  happy  I 
day  among  the  temples,  returning 
to  Djokjokarta  in  the  evening. 
Brambanan  has  two  distinct  groups 
of  temples,  known  respectively  as 
Lore  Jongram,  and  Chandi  Siwa 
or  the  thousand  temples.  Both 
grou ps  are  of  H indu  character. 
The  former  ia  considered  by  Fer- 
gusson to  be  the  older,  about  the 
ninth  century,  and  consists  of  six  _ 
large  temples  surrounded  by  four-  ■ 
teen  smaller  cells,  now  completely 
in  ruins.  The  buildings  and  their 
enclosure  walla  are  crowded  with 
sculptures,  including  some  gro- 
tesque figures  of  animals.  The 
other  group,  known  as  Chandi 
Siwa,  is  of  later  date,  but  is  the  ■ 
more  interesting.  It  consists  of  a  ■ 
great  central  temple  raised  on  a 
richly  ornamented  square  base,  and 
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18  sniTOunded  by  a  mnltitude  of 
smaUer  temples  238  in.  nninber. 
FergussoD  writes : — 

"Tlic  central  building  ia  richly  and 
eUiboratety  nrnameut*!*!  witli  carnnjja, 
but  tlierp  w  a  ^in^llIilr  Alwenttt  iif 
Q^iire  wiulptiiiT,  whioh  rrndera  its 
dedication  not  ea«y  to  mnke  out. 
When  looked  at  closfly,  it  \s  evident 
tliut  Chiuidi  Siwa  in  iifitli«r  nmre  nor 
loss  tluin  Boroboeflar  t:ikeu  to  luvcea 
ami  it]ircad  out,  with  such  modifica- 
tioiia  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
that  cotnpromiae  Ijetweea  Buadhitm 
aud  Bralunanisiu  that  we  call  Jaina." 

Both  th^  groups  of  temples  are 
within  a  walk  of  the  Bramlianan 
rulway  afcaiioD,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  take  a  gaide,  as  it  ia  quite  pos- 
sible to  miss  thv  ruins  in  the 
juDgle  that  has  grown  up  about 
them. 

From  Djokjokarta  we  went  by 
railway  to  Soerakarta  (called  Solo 
in  the  tinio-tables),  a  large  town 
with  a  fort  and  military  garrison. 
A  native  prince  resides  here,  who 
still  maintains  some  aemblaiice  of 
royalty,  and  possesses  a  palace 
which  is  shown  to  visitors.  Beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  national 
aaronff,  the  large  cloth  worn  as  a 
petticoat  by  the  Malays,  and  by 
Dutch  ladies,  can  be  obtained  here 
at  from  twenty  to  fifty  guilders 
each.  From  Soertikarta  wt3  travel 
led  straight  through  to  Soerabaja, 
a  twelve  hours'  railway  journey, 
and  a  weary  time  we  found  it 
in  spitf  of  the  beautiful  scenery. 
Hoerubaja  was  extremely  hot,  quite 
as  bad  if  not  worse  than  Batavia, 
and  without  the  advantage  of 
having  an  airy  and  well-arranged 
hotel.  The  city  is  the  Liverpool 
of  Java,  and  during  July  and 
AoguBt,  the  season  of  sugar  ex- 
port, the  small  harbour  is  full  of 
shipping.     The  streets  are  brood 


and  shady,  but  the  place  contains 
no  object  of  special  interest.  Wo 
left  it  the  day  after  arrival,  going  by 
rail  (three  hours)  to  Fassoeroowan, 
a  pretty  town  with  a  much  cooler 
climate,  on  the  coast  opposite  the 
island  of  ^fadura.  An  excursion 
can  be  made  from  here  to  a  water- 
fall known  as  Blancoe  water,  with 
a  Hindu  temple  near  it.  Miss 
North  describes  the  place  as  pretty 
and  worth  seeing,  but  we  were  un-  m 
able  to  visit  it.  H 

The  next  morning  at  7  a.m.  we  i 
started  for  Tosari  and  the  Bromo 
volcano.  A  drive  of  two  hours 
through  the  low  country,  present- 
ing the  scenery  characteristic  of  the 
ever-fertile  Javan  plains,  brought 
us  to  tlie  village  of  Paserpan  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  we  ex- 
changed our  carriage  for  a  aadoh.^ 
After  another  hour's  drive  uphill 
we  arrived  at  Foespo,  tlie  present 
end  of  the  road,  whtro  we  pro- 
cured riding  and  baggage  ponies 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
During  the  ascent  frequent  views 
are  obtained  of  the  straits  of 
Madura  and  of  the  island.  The 
deep  blue  of  the  boei,  the  vivid 
green  of  the  rice-tieids,  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  pulms,  and  the 
grey  clouds  that  hung  in  long  bars 
across  the  sky,  combined  to  form 
pictures  of  tropical  beauty  such  as 
we  had  seldom  seen  even  in  Java. 
Immediately  after  leaving  Poespo 
the  forest  is  entered,  and  the 
rough  pathway  ascends  through 
it  by  steep  zigzags.  Coffee-bushes, 
covered  with  their  pretty  red  ber- 
ries and  white  flowers,  commenced 
at  about  4000  feet  elevation,  and 
continued,  mixed  with  occasional 
forest  ■  trees,  until  we  reached 
nearly  the  level  of  Tosari.  The 
forest  was  extremely  picturesque, 
and  contained  the  usual  temperate 
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forms  of  vegotation,  but  with  fewer 
and  smaller  tree-ferns  than  in 
western  Java.  Among  tlie  tree« 
was  a  Casitarina  with  tine  dark 
foliage,  the  beef-wood  of  Austral- 
ian colonists,  crowning  the  hill- 
tops like  pine- woods  in  temper- 
ate latitudes.  An  EngelharflUay 
a'  treB  allied  to  our  walnut,  was 
also  common,  and  remarkable  for 
its  pendent  spikes  of  fruit,  some- 
times more  than  a  foot  long,  with 
pretty  pink-coloured  bracts.  The 
trunks  and  branchBS  of  thc^e 
trees  were  often  completely  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  orchids, 
ferns,  and  a  lichen  [Umim)  that 
formed  long  grey  streamers.  Occa- 
sional teak  •  trees  were  scattered 
about  the  forest,  of  insignificant 
size  as  compared  with  those  in 
Burmah,  but  bearing  beautiful 
panicles  of  flowers.  After  riding 
about  three  hours,  we  came  out  on 
open  hills  where  the  forest  had 
been  cleared  to  make  way  for 
fields  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
Indian  com,  and  in  half-an-hour 
more  we  arrived  at  the  Tosari 
Hotel.  This  place  is  6000  feet 
above  the  eea,  and  is  much  re- 
sorted to  during  the  dry  season 
by  the  families  of  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants and  officials  at  Soerabaja. 
In  this  respect  it  answers  to  our 
hill  stations  in  the  Himalaya;  but 
the  visitors  all  live  at  the  hotel, 
and  one  misses  the  well-kept  roads 
and  trim  cottages  of  Mussoorie  or 
Darjeeling. 

Tosari  certainly  possessea  the 
advantage  of  being  cool,  butotht.'r- 
wise  the  climate  is  disagreeable. 
The  mornings,  and  occasionally  the 
evenings,  were  fine;  but  about 
noon  dense  clouds  of  cold  wet  mist, 
asuatly  accompanied  by  storms  of 
driving  rain,  swept  up  the  valleya, 
and  rendered  life  somewhat  of  a 
burden.  These  conditions,  how* 
ever,  affected  the  Butch  to  a  less 
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degree  than  ourselves,  as,  like 
their  countrymen  throughout  Jara, 
every  one  disappeared  soon  after 
the  raid-day  "  rice-table,"  and  went 
to  bed  till  they  woke  about  four 
o'clock  for  the  afternoon  tea.  The 
view  from  the  hotel  garden  over 
the  forest  -  clad  spurs  running 
steeply  down  to  the  plains,  with 
the  blue  sea  and  its  islands,  was 
superb,  bub  could  only  ho  en- 
joyed by  the  early  riser.  We 
made  several  delightful  rambles 
over  the  hills,  and  met  among  the 
flowers  many  old  friends  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  even  of  distant 
England.  The  temperate  char- 
acter of  the  mountain  flora  in  the 
tropics  suggests  (jui'stions  regard- 
ing the  geographical  range  of  plants 
that  do  not  concern  us  here ;  but 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  wild  straw- 
berries, St  John's  worts,  etitch- 
worta,  and  many  other  familiar 
plants,  growing  by  the  wayside  in 
eight  degrees  south  of  the  equator. 
During  our  few  days'  stay  here  I 
amused  myself  by  making  a  list 
of  the  Himalayan  llowers  which  T 
recognised,  and  it  amounted  to 
over  sixty  species. 

One  fine  morning,  on  climbing 
bo  the  top  of  a  ridge,  we  caught 
sight  for  the  fi  rst  time  of  the 
truncated  cone  of  a  huge  volcano, 
towering  above  the  sea  of  clouds 
that  shrouded  ite  Qanks.  This  was 
the  famous  Smeroe,  12,000  feet 
high,  and  only  about  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  us  in  a  direct  line. 
The  air  was  so  clear  that  it  seemed 
as  if  we  could  see  every  stone 
on  the  cruter's  edge.  We  were 
watching  this  scene,  and  speculat- 
ing how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  summit  became  hidden  by  the 
clouds,  when  suddenly  an  immense 
column  of  steam  and  black  ushes 
was  shot  up  into  the  blue  sky,  and, 
spreading  out  like  a  flat  cloud, 
drifted    away    to    leeward. 
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Afterwards  discovered  that  these 
Budden  eruptions  ocoarred  periodi- 
cally at  irregular  intervals,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  forty-five  minutes, 
and  were  visible  from  a  d  istance  of 
over  fifty  miles.  The  explosions 
resemble  those  of  a  ge^-ser,  and, 
like  them,  are  probably  dne  to 
subterranean  accumulations  of 
8t*ftra.  The  ascpnt  of  Hrat^roii  is 
quite  practicable ;  but  as  the  ex- 
pedition re4]Qire(t  fire  days  from 
Tosari  the  re  and  back,  and  in- 
volved a  good  deal  of  rongh  olimb- 
ing,  we  did  not  attempt  it,  but 
contented  ourecJres  with  a  visit 
to  Itromo.  The  crat<>r  of  this 
volcano,  like  that  of  Kilaaea  in 
Hawaii,  consista  of  an  irregularly- 
nhaped  ontfir  crater,  in  this  in- 
Btanoe  about  twenty  miles  round, 
with  smaller  and  more  recent 
cratera  situated  at  one  end.  It  is 
probable  that  the  outer  crater  may 
t>e  due  to  subsidence  rather  than 
to  explosion,  but  either  theory 
acems  to  fit  the  facts.  The  floor 
of  tli&t  at  Rromo  is  covered  with 
ftsh  in  the  form  of  coarse  sand,  in- 
stead of  with  lava  OS  in  Hawaii. 

We  Bfcarte<l  for  Bromo  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning,  and  two 
hours'  ride  over  a  good  track 
brought  us  to  the  edge  (7320  feet) 
of  the  out«r  crater,  where  a  won- 
derful view  is  obtained  of  the  so- 
called  "  Sea  of  Band  "  (Dasa),  with 
the  singular  extinct  cone  of  Batok 
risinj;  from  its  midst.  The  crater, 
which  is  now  aot  ive,  is  distin- 
guished as  Bronio  (7080  feet),  but 
it  is  hidden  from  view  at  this 
point  by  the  slopes  of  Batuk. 
The  descent  to  the  sandy  floor 
is  about  500  fe«t,  and  is  very 
steep.  It  afibrds  some  interest- 
ing sections  of  the  crater-wall, 
composed  of  nearly  vertical  sheets 
of  lava  and  scoria.*,  thai  must  have 
been  ejected  from  volcanic  vent£ 
existing  in  this  vicinity  ages  before 


the  present  83rstem  of  craters  was 
formed.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
descent  the  route  crosses  the  sand^ 
plain,  which  resembles  the  lied 
a  dried-up  lake,  and  passes  closi 
under  Batok,  whose  steep  sid 
have  been  cut  by  the  rain  into 
deep  vortical  furrows,  and  arc  now 
covered  with  bushes.  The  suiumib 
must  originally  have  been  much 
higher  than  at  present,  and  the] 
denudation  it  has  suflered  is  shown 
by  the  irregular  talus  formed  round 
the  base  of  the  cone.  M''e  left  our 
ponies  at  a  shed  to  the  east  of 
Batuk,  and  after  half-an-hour's 
climb  arrived  at  a  flight  of  stepfl 
leading  up  the  steep  sandy  aide  of 
the  Bromo  crater.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  invnrt^d-oono  type, 
and  is  about  600  yards  diameter 
at  the  rim,  and  300  or  400  feet 
deep.  At  the  bottom  are  some 
small  fumaroles  and  cracks  giving 
vent  to  steam,  and  the  sides  are 
streaked  with  bands  of  yellow 
sulphur.  Over  the  lower  slopes 
of  Bromo  large  amorphous  lumps 
of  vesiculated  sconie  are  scattered 
that  appear  to  have  exuded  from 
cracks,  and  mosses  of  similar  mate- 
rial, of  a  roughly  spherical  shapp, 
occur  on  the  surface  of  the  "  Hca 
of  Sand."  The  santiy  plain  is 
almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  except 
a  pohfffonum  and  some  grasses  and 
sedges ;  hut  the  cracks  and  furrows 
on  Bromo  are  already  tenanted  by 
ferns,  a  vine,  a  bramble,  Vfu'idniuni 
bushes,  and  other  stragglers  from 
the  surrounding  forest. 

The  scene  from  the  top  of  Bronio 
is  grandly  weird,  and  not  even  the 
luke  of  surging  lava  at  Kilauea 
impressed  me  witli  an  equal  sense  of 
the  forces  pent  up  within  the  appar- 
ently solid  globe  on  which  we  live. 
I  know  of  no  scientific  description 
in  the  English  language  of  the 
wonderful  system  of  craters,  over- 
lapping each  other  like  those  i: 
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the  moon,  to  be  seen  at  this  spot; 
but  a  Dutch  friend  was  kind 
enough  to  translate  for  me  por- 
tions of  a  work '  on  the  plants 
and  volcanoes  of  this  district, 
whicli  appeared  to  bo  very  well 
done.  From  tho  hotel  to  the 
Bromo  crater  is  a  walk  of  about 
four  hours,  and  the  whole  excur- 
siou  is  of  the  greatest  iaterest. 

We  left  Tosari  at  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning  and  rodo  to 
DJAboeng,  a  village  at  tho  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  we  arrived  at 
2  P.M.,  and  got  aadon  for  tho  drive 
to  Malang.  The  path,  except  for 
a  few  rough  places,  is  good.  It 
posses  at  first  through  the  lower 
hills,  then  traverses  a  characteristic 
Javan  forest  with  tree-ferns  and 
waterfalls,  and  for  the  last  few 
miles  lies  through  coffee  planta- 
tions. Here  we  saw  the  berries 
being  picked;  the  girls  and  boys 
climbing  into  the  bushes,  and  the 
old  women  gathering  berries  ou 
the  ground.  It  was  a  very  busy 
and  pretty  scene.  At  Djaboeng 
we  took  shelter  in  tho  verandah  of 
a  Goveniraeiit  coffee  storehouse, 
thronged  with  natives  bringing 
their  quotas  of  berrits,  which  the 
officials  weighed  and  paid  for.  The 
cultivation  of  coffee  in  Java  is  a 
Government  monopoly,  and  like 
certain  other  valuable  products, 
such  as  tea,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
&c.y  the  cultivators  are  obliged  to 
sow  at  least  one-tifth  of  their  hold- 
ings with  the  prescribed  crop,  the 
product  being  paid  for  at  iixod 
rates.  The  advantages  of  this 
system  appear  questionable ;  but 
Mr  i3oyB,  an  experienced  ob- 
server, who  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  considers  that, 
on  tho  whole,  the  results  are  bene- 
fioial.      The    coffee    used   by   the 


Dutch  residents  is  prepared  as  an 
extract  with  cold  water,  which  is 
run  off  into  small  decanters  and 
served  with  sugar  and  hot  milk. 
A  very  Uttle  of  the  extract  goes 
a  long  way  ;  but  the  beverage  thus 
prepared  possesses  an  aromn  and 
freshness  of  flavour  that  is  superior 
to  the  coffee  one  gets  even  in 
Frivnce  or  Egypt. 

Malang  is  a  large  town  with  a 
military  garrison,  and  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway  running 
south  from  8oerabaja.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Brantas  river,  and  commands  fine 
views  of  the  volcanic  ranges  en- 
closing the  valley  on  the  east  and 
west.  An  excursion  should  be 
made  from  Malang  to  Singosari 
(half •  an- hour  by  rail)  to  see  a 
Hindu  tcmplo  and  some  curious 
statuGi,  assigned  by  Fergusson  to 
the  tenth  century. 

From  Malang  we  went  by  rail 
(one  and  ahalf  hour)  to  Soekar- 
edjo,  a  roadside  station,  whence 
we  drove  (in  two  hours)  bo  Prigen, 
a  small  sanitarium  possessing  a 
delightful  climate,  and  beautifully 
placed  on  the  elevated  platejiu 
which  gives  rise  to  the  volcanic 
peaks  of  Ardjoeno  and  Peuang- 
goengan. 

Many  pleasant  walks  and  rides 
may  be  taken  in  this  aeigldiour- 
hood,  but  the  principal  attraction 
is  the  excursion  to  Lalidjiwa,  a 
small  house  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  from  whence  the  ascent  of 
Ardjoeno,  and  of  its  sister  crater, 
Welirang,  may  be  accomplished. 
We  left  Prigen  on  ponies  at  7 
A.».,  and  arrived  at  Lalidjiwa  at 
half  past  ten.  The  path  is  very 
steep,  but  pomes  can  be  ridden 
nearly  the  whole  way.  The  scenery 
is  most  beautiful,  but  presents  no 
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particular  features  that  have  not 
been  already  described.  The  bouse 
ia  on  a  plateau,  close  under  the 
Ardjoeno  peak,  and  was  bnilt 
about  ten  years  ago  by  a  Scotch 
sugar-planter  who  has  since  left 
Java.  A  small  charge  is  made  for 
its  occupation,  and  there  is  suf- 
ficient furniture  in  it,  but  the 
visitor  has  to  bring  food  and  bed- 
ding. The  ascent  to  the  crater  of 
Ardjoeno  is  a  three  hours'  rough 
scramble  through  forest  and  over 
blocks  of  lava,  and  presents  no 
difficulties  for  a  good  walker.  The 
descent  takes  two  hours.  The 
Welirang  crater  requires  four 
hours  there  and  back.  Both  these 
volcanoes  are  now  extinct,  but 
in  the  latter  sulphur  fumes  still 
rise  and  deposit  crystals  on  planks 
which  are  placed  for  the  purpose 
over  the  crevices.  The  masses  of 
crystals  thus  obtained  sometimes 
attain  a  length  of  nearly  two  feet ; 
and  we  met  several  natives  carry- 
ing baskets  of  them  down  to  the 
plains   for  sale.      The    Ardjoeno 
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flora  contains  the  temperate  plants 
usually  found  at  similar  eleva- 
tions, with  some  additions  not 
observed  before,  among  which  was 
a  small  geranium  {6.  ardjoense), 
closely  related  to  an  Australian 
species,  and  remarkable  as  the 
only  geranium  found  in  the  Malay 
archipelago. 

The  visit  to  Prigen  brought  our 
Javan  tour  to  an  end,  and  we  left 
the  hotel  at  5  a.m.  in  sados,  arrived 
at  the  Porong  railway  station  at 
half-past  six,  and  reached  Soera- 
baja  at  nine  o'clock.  The  same 
evening  we  sailed  in  a  Dutch 
steamer  for  Batavia,  calling  en 
route  at  the  small  island  of  Bawe- 
jan,  where  we  stayed  a  few  hours. 
This  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  its 
hills  are  covered  with  dense  forest, 
giving  place  on  the  lower  slopes  to 
sugar-cane  and  other  cultivated 
crops.  On  the  third  day  we  landed 
at  Batavia,  whence  we  sailed  in 
the  weekly  steamer  to  Singapore, 
arriving  there  on  12th  June. 

H.  COLLETT. 
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STOE-UOnTS  ON   THK  BATTLES    OK   PRESTON   AND   FALKIRK. 


Ghaulks  Edwahd  had  landed 
at  Horrodalo  in  Arisuig  in  the 
lust  week  of  J  a  ly  1745.  His 
hopes  of  support  from  the  French 
Government  had  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed, but  the  enthusiasm  and 
parbiiiU^iit  pur}>0Ke  of  the  man  had 
led  to  this  bold — apparently  most 
hazardous— initial  step.  The  same 
qualities,  joined  to  considerable 
sagacity  and  insight,  and  great 
physical  endurance,  sustained  him 
to  the  laAt  through  many  dis- 
couragements, led  hiiu  even  to 
more  than  one  victory,  and  after 
tliR  final  disaster  of  OulIodeEi, 
stood  him  in  good  stoad  in  his 
wanderings  and  terrible  hardships. 
His  standard  had  been  unfurlr-d 
in  the  vale  of  Glenfinnaii,  at  the 
head  of  I^och  Sbiel — a  banner  of 
red  silk  with  a  white  space  in  the 
centre  —  destined  to  draw  many 
hearts  to  it,  to  evoke  much  chiv- 
alrous devotion,  to  be  identilied 
for  a  time  with  heroism  and  vic- 
tory, but  the  prpcuraory  symbol 
of  the  wreck  of  many  a  noble 
life  and  thti  ruin  of  many  an 
ancient  home.  Htgldand  clan 
after  cl&u  furnished  contingents 
for  the  enterprise.  At  length  he 
found  himself  strong  enough  to 
set  out  on  the  march  southwards. 
Bir  John  Cope  was  sent  with  per- 
emptory orders  to  intercept  him. 
Oope  got  as  far  as  Dalwhinnie, 
within  sight  of  Corriearrlck,  whose 
summit  the  Highlanders  had  al- 
ready occupied  froni  the  other 
side.  Instead,  however,  of  facing 
the  foe,  Cope  thought  it  prudent 
to  turn  to  the  right  and  march  on 
to  I  nverness,  thus  leaving  the 
frince  free  to  continue  his  inarch 


on  Edinburgh.  Tn  the  capital  in- 
ternal dissensions  prevailed.  There 
was  a  struggle  for  municipal  ol^oe. 
The  tradesmen  of  the  guilds  were 
much  more  interested  iu  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  should  be  Deacon, 
than  in  that  of  who  should  be 
King.*  No  proper  precautions  hod 
been  taken  to  meet  the  emergency^ 
And  Provost  Stuart  and  Captain 
Drummond,  of  opposite  political 
leanings,  did  not  work  in  harmony. 
The  result  was  that  no  competent 
force  was  sent  out  from  the  capi- 
tal to  stay  the  march  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  and  in  the  end,  LochJel 
and  other  chiefs  with  900  High- 
landers contrived  to  enter  by  the 
Nether  Bow  Port  at  five  in  the 
morning,  The  citizens  wore  iisleep, 
and  the  city  was  now  at  their 
mercy.  The  valiant  Scottish  olli- 
cials  of  Bench  and  Itar,  to  say 
nothing  of  municipal  and  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries,  had  almost  uni- 
versally tied.  The  Highlanders 
might  do  as  they  chose,  but  here 
at  least  they  behaved  well.  The 
Prince  entered  Holy  rood  in  the 
course  of  the  day  amid  great  en- 
thusiasm. He  and  his  army  re- 
mained in  the  capital  until  Cope 
had  returned  from  Inverness,  and 
was  threatening  them  from  Dunbar 
on  the  east.  On  Friday  the  20th 
September  the  Prince,  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  set  out  from  Dudding- 
ston,  where  they  had  bivouacked 
during  the  night.  Cope  was  ad- 
vancing from  i>tinbar.  The  Royal- 
ist army  reached  Preston  a  little 
after  noon.  At  first  Cope  drew  up 
his  line  fronting  the  west.  Find- 
ing the  Highlanders  passing  him  to 
the  south,  he  changed  bis  position. 
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so  as  to  front  sontliwards.  In  tlie 
tnorning  of  the  battle  hft  returned 
to  his  firat  position,  with  liis  line, 
however,  facing  the  east.  He  had 
C'Ockenzie  and  the  aoa  on  his  tlank 
to  the  north.  On  the  south  of  hia 
Uqq  was  a  bog^y  morass  traversed 
by  a  deep  ditch  or  drain,  that  made 
for  the  sea  hj  the  east  of  Seton 
Coatle.  The  Highlanders  lay  down 
for  tlie  night  in  an  open  stubble- 
field  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Cope's  position.  Towards  even- 
ing a  thick  mist  or  easterly  haar 
settled  down  on  land  and  sea. 
The  Prince,  along  with  iiia  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  slept  under  the 
open  heaven  in  this  field  of  cut 
pease  —  a  sheaf  of  pease  •  straw 
serving  each  man  for  pillow. 
The  attack  was  to  be  made  in  the 
morning,  but  the  ditticulty  for  the 
forces  of  the  Prince  was  how  to  get 
across  the  morass  and  ditch  with 
safety  and  without  exposure  tonn- 
returned  fire.  A  scheme  for  doing 
80  was  brought  to  Lord  George 
Murray  and  tJio  Prince,  in  the 
e&rly  hours  of  the  night,  by  a  son 
of  Anderson  of  Whitborough,  a 
proprietor  in  Lothian.  It  was  at 
once  adopted,  and  it  wa»  resolved 
to  follow  his  guidance  through  the 
bogi  and  attack  the  Royalists  in 
the  eiirly  morning.  The  force 
ib^an  to  move  about  three  o'clock, 
■■ome  three  hours  before  sunrise. 
fFollowing  Anderson  in  dead 
[silence,  they  stole  down  the  valley 
I  that  runs  through  the  farm  of 
[fiingan  Head, — concealed  by  the 
Jarkneas  of  the  night,  and,  as  day 
|faroke,  by  the  mist.  When  ne&r- 
ag  the  morass,  they  were  dis- 
Icovered  by  an  advance-guard  of 
Idragoons ;  but  they  were  able  to 
cross  and  form  on  the  6nu  ground 
on  the  other  side  without  molesta- 
tion. Cope  was  meanwhile  riding 
in  hot  haste  from  Cockenzie,  where 
he  bad    been  wakened   from  his 


sleep.  The  sun  had  now  risen,  and 
waa  breaking  the  mist  Into  cloudy 
masses  that  rolled  from  the  Firth 
on  their  right  to  the  fields  on  their 
left.  But  neither  army  could  be 
seen  by  the  other.  The  line  of 
the  nighlanders  hastily  formed  waa 
somewhat  irregular,  but  advance 
to  the  attack  waa  at  once  made. 
Before  they  got  half-way,  the 
sun  had  partly  dispelled  the  mist, 
and  displayed  the  glittering  array 
of  the  bayonets  of  the  Royalist 
lino.  Lochiel  and  theOamerons  led, 
and  pierced  impetuously  through  a 
6re  of  cannon  and  musketry.  No- 
thing could  withstand  their  onset, 
Thoy  mot  a  squadron  of  dragoons  I 
under  Colonel  Whitney,  who  panic-  ■ 
struck  merely  fired  a  few  shots  and 
fled.  The  famous  Colonel  Cardiner 
then  advanced  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  vanished  squadron,  but  hia  cav- 
alry too  6cd  in  panic  and  precipi- 
tation, much  to  their  leader's  grief. 
In  a  similar  manner  Hamilton's 
dragoons  on  the  left  Bank  turned 
from  the  field  in  terror  before 
the  MacDonalds,  without,  it  is 
said,  even  firing  a  shot.  The  de- 
fenceless infantry  was  thus  left  to 
the  sweep  of  the  Highland  broad- 
sword and  the  thrust  of  the  dagger. 
As  was  their  custom,  the  High- 
landers when  within  range  fired 
one  volley  of  musketry,  then  threw 
away  their  pieces,  and,  having  the 
broadsword  in  the  right  hand  and 
tai^et  and  dirk  in  the  left,  made  a 
torrent-like  rush  on  the  opposing 
line.  The  gleam  of  the  terrible 
steel  burst  through  the  smoke  of 
the  fire.  Receiving  the  thrust  of 
the  enemy's  bayonet  in  the  target, 
where  it  stuck,  each  man  cut  down 
bis  fronting  foe.  The  assailants 
were  speedily  within  the  opposing 
line,  pushing  right  and  left  with 
sword  and  dagger.  The  battle  was 
decided  in  a  few  minutes.  What 
followed  was  mere  but  terrible  car- 
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n^e,* — made  hy  broadsword  and 
the  Bcytlie  -  Iiuoded  pole.  Though 
the  number  of  combatants  oa 
either  side  was  not  great,  yet 
the  sun  has  rarely  shone  on  any 
battle-fietd  that  presented  a  more 
gory  or  ghastly  spectacle  than  that 
o£  Preston  on  that  September 
Saturday. 

Sir  John  Oope,  after  in  vain 
trying  to  rally  the  dragoons,  who 
had  behaved  so  shurnefuUy,  and 
boggling  on  liorHebactc  Riiiid  the 
lanes  of  Preston,  rode  from  the 
field  with  400  cavalry.  The  panic 
of  the  day  had  evidently  permeated 
him,  for  he  never  halted  until  he 
had  put  more  than  twenty  niiloa 
behind  him,  and  got  to  Lauder, 
where  he  halted  for  refreshment.'' 
Thence  he  rode  to  Ooldstreani,  and 
next  day  reached  Berwick,  carry- 
ing through  the  Lowlands  like  a 
flying  courier  the  first  news  of  his 
own  defeat 

The  following  letters  were 
written  after  the  battle,  and  they 
contain  reports  of  eye-witnesses. 
They  do  not  add  materially  to  oar 
information,  but  they  con^rm  and 
iUustrate  points  in  the  ordinary 
narrutive.  They  are  of  interest  as 
the  resuscitation  of  the  feelings  and 
mood  of  mind  of  people  who  were 
living  at  the  time,  and  as  citizens 
eager,  even  personally  anxious,  for 
news  of  the  tight.  There  are,  fur- 
ther, picturesque  touches  in  them 
of  real  human  interest.  The  writer 
of  most  of  them  was  a  Mr  James 
Christie,  indicated  in  one  of  the 
letters  as  of  Durie,  in  Fifa  But  he 
vaa  now  living  at  Neidpath  Castle, 
by  the  Tweed,  about  a  mile  from 
Peebles.  The  ancient  castle  had 
been  let  to  strangers  after  the 
sudden  death  of  the  second  Earl 
of  March  in  1731,  when  bis  son, 


afterwards  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
succeeded.  This  porsonftge,  known 
as  "old  Q,"  proferret.!  the  joys 
of  London  to  the  simple  plear 
sures  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Tweed.  Hut  the  castle  itself  had 
not  as  yet  been  denuded  of  its 
furnishing  and  ancient  tapestry, 
and  the  old  trees  of  many  gener- 
ations stood  round  it  untouched. 
It  was  still  a  suitable  residence 
for  a  country  gentleman.  Mr 
Christie's  neighbour  and  friend, 
to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed, 
was  James  Burnett  of  Barns,  an 
adjoining  property,  the  represen- 
tative of  a  very  old  family  which 
was  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  ancestral  lands.  f[ia  descen- 
dant had  not  yet  begun  to  "  im- 
prove "  the  estate  and  the  family 
off  the  roll  of  landed  gentry.  Mr 
Burnett  was,  I  rather  suspect,  like 
a  good  many  others  of  the  Low- 
land laird.s,  a  Jacobito  at  heart, 
though  he  took  no  outward  part 
in  the  rising.  His  close  corre- 
spondent was  Mr  David  Beatt,  a 
teacher  of  writing  in  Edinburgh, 
and  an  ardent  Jacobite,  who  offici- 
ally proclaimed  King  Jamea  tJie 
YIII.,  and  read  the  commission 
of  regency  in  favour  of  his  son 
Cltarlos,  before  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  after  the  Prince's  entrance. 
The  Barns  family  were  evidently 
in  cordial  sympathy  with  Mr  Beatt 
and  his  views.  He  continued  to 
correspond  with  them  for  several 
years  after  Cullodon,  From  one 
of  his  letters  we  leam  that  ho  had 
one  interesting  pupil  in  1747.  The 
heroine,  Flora  Macdonald,  freed 
from  her  restraint  in  London,  came 
to  Edinburgh  for  instruction  in  pen- 
manship, a  part  of  her  education 
which  had  apparently  been  neglect- 
ed.    Mr  Bt'att  excuses  himself  for 


*  Compare  the  accounts  of  John  Home  and  R.  Chunhon  in  their  respectiv 
Historitsi  of  the  Rebellinit  in  I74d. 

*  Kcpurt  of  CopGa  Tru,!,  p.  43. 
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not  visiting  Bams  in  Uiese  wordB 
(September  25,  1747):— 

"  As  1  Imve  eoterd  with  Miss  Flory 
M'Dcuialil,  who  waited  five  weeka  for 
inj  niturn  lo  Town,  and  who  nefdn 
very  niiu-h  to  U)  udrtuicfd  in  her 
writing,  confitieii  me  to  diiily  attond- 
aDcc,  and  must  do  so  till  she  is  brought 
Boiuc  k«ui!th  in  it,  which  obliges  me 
to  keep  ttie  Town  close." 

Mr  Christie  had  a  son  a  liou- 
tcnant  in  OoIonM  Murray's  Regi- 
ment, which  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Preston.  He  writes  to  Mr 
Burnett  the  day  after  the  battle, 
under  date  "  Sanday  morning " 
(32d  September),  and  says: — 

*  **A  sentinel  of  Colonel  Murray's 
Begiment,  in  which  my  son  is  lieu- 
tenant, is  just  D(tme  to  our  house 
[Krtd|tathl  and  is  a  Uttte  wounded  in 
the  lo-g.  Til',  wivft  tliat  Uolonfl  ( laird- 
ncr  and  Captain  I^i!i(>  in  Mnrmy's 
Itegiment  nre  killed,  and  'tia  iiaid  that 
Cbjw  bt  killed.  Many  of  the  dragoons 
are  killed.  OairdncrH  Drngoous  sod 
the  men  were  not  to  blame.  Their 
hnrmui  bcin^  yo""g,  and  the  Uigh- 
Inn(]<^n  thruwinL'  ujt  their  nloid^  and 
the  eight  of  their  brwiilswonla  bo 
friglitvued  them  that  they  threw 
many  of  the  riders,  and  killi^l  many 
of  tfieir  ou-n  foot.  Many  of  th«  dru- 
iUcnax*  Wf-re  alwi  lUiot.  Hamilton's 
Hunt*)  lietiared  better.  My  son  John, 
ho  sayH,  commanded  one  of  the  pla- 
toomi  of  hilt  own  rrgimvnt  in  tlie  rear 
of  his  owti  rtrj^inient,  and  his  iTaptuiu 
rommanded  another  on  the  ri^dit. 
My  Bon  went  off  with  the  remaining 
|«rt  of  the  dnigoona  towards  Ber- 
wick, whent  it  is  now  itaid  tJiere  are 
*ix  lliOiiKiml  i'utch  kindcd.  This 
man  my*  lliut  tla>y  were  but  thret* 
thoiMUK)  five  Inindml,  and  the  Hich- 
landeni  nine  ur  ten  thnn»ind.  He 
(Bvys  they  stooii  witliin  pintul-Khot  of 
one  another  aoma  time,  and  nt-ithcr 
Iiunjc  nor  foot  "f  them  had  orders  Lo 
lire  one  vhut,  but  <lid  it  of  their  own 
accord,  and  tirpil  but  one.  They  have 
thirtceu  hundred  nriaonent,  eight 
cannon,  and  all  the  baggage." 

John  ^Valk^•r,  Lit^ut.  Christie's 
servanti    rode   to  Ncidpath   from 
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Preston  to  inform  the  father  of  the 
disappearance  of  his  son,  ami  of  tbe 
fruitless  search  he  had  made  fo 
him  on  the  field  (Sept.  :;3).  Wi 
ker  8aid  that  he  did  not  henr  tha 
tbo  Dragoons  got  any  orders  to 
fire,  but  tliat  they  did  so  of  theM 
own  accord, — some  of  them  fiv^V 
t}iree,  and  four  times,  othrrs  only 
onoe.  There  is  no  account,  he 
says,  of  Cope. 

The  following  is  written  Sep- 
tember 23 — the  Monday  after  the 
battle.  The  servant  sent  out  for 
news  about  the  son  has  not  yet 
returned,  and  the  fatJier  and 
family  are  "still  in  great  pain  for 
Johuie."  Some  soldiers  had  come 
from  the  battle-field  on  Saturday  to 
Etlstoun  (Rddlestoo),  and  on  to 
Peebles  on  Sunday.  One  of  them, 
who  was  in  the  same  regiment  and 
company  with  young  Christie,  came 
tip  from  Peebles  to  Neidpath 
Oaslle  on  the  same  day.  11^ 
reported  to  tlie  anxious  fatb«fl 
that  the  Lieutenant  had  gone 
otT  with  the  Dragoons,  believed 
to  be  for  Berwick  : — 

"  But  we  .'ire  still  at  an  uncertainj 
alxiut  Jolinie  till  John  Ker  come 
back.  The  youn^  man  said  ths 
RuVL>ral  Highlanders  were  killed  lij 
their  comrndus,  and  tliat  thu  Ili^h 
landers  still  tired,  and  cluirgcd  for 
Blx)nt  twohundreil  yard**,  as  they  (the 
Highlandern)  wercaiiprtKiching  them ; 
that  he  kiiw  L'nlnnf  1  ( iainlnf  r  fall,  and 
that  Lieutenant  LV>lunel  t'l.ayton,  tht'ir 
L)entemiiit-t.'-olonul,  wmh  alsu  kilteil, 
and  that  be  aaw  Captain  IjCHlio  fall 
upon  his  knf^c,  luid  there  is  no  ccr- 
t.ainlT  about  Cope.  He  aeemed  to  l>e 
mucli  surprirted  when  he  saw  the  num- 
ber of  Higiilnndmun,  fur  he  wud  luude 
believe  that  tliev  were  not  ab(»ve  Utree 
thouaaiul.  'TXib  young  tnan  ^n'd  that 
after  their  tjmt  tire  the  lliylilanders 
surrounded  them,  being  trijde  their 
immber,  and  that  the  Drag'xins  fought 
as  well  ad  jHMuibly  Ihey  could,  for 
their  homes  threw  niiiuy  of  theui.  and 
killed  them  an<l  tieveml  of  their  foot ; 
:uid  after  the  Dnigrtntis  h.trj  ;^iiie  a 
little  off,  three  or  four  Lruoiu  of  I 
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returned,  bnt  when  they  were  again 
attickcd,  the  meii  wera  not  to  he 
blaraed,  for  they  could  by  no  means 
get  their  homes  keepcd  in  nor  to  hand, 
so  went  off  the  best  way  they  coiiM, 

"  A  ^'entlcnmn  who  saw  the  battle 
says  tliat  Copt-'H  uniiy  fircil  twico  W- 
fore  we  came  ttff,  mid  thni  Cojib'h  men 
fired  boo  Hoon  without  ordei-H,  for 
their  officers  had  discharged  them  to 
fiiv  till  they  thought  it  a  proper  time. 
Tliift  in  all  I  ran  learu." 

The  excuse  here  about  the  raw- 
nm&  of  the  homes  may  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth  ;  but  the  other 
titatements  in  both  letters  about 
the  numbers  of  the  Prince's  forces 
are  gross  exaggerations.  Accord- 
ing to  trustworthy  authority,  the 
whole  troops  under  his  command 
amounted  to  2400,  Of  these  only 
about  1456  were  actually  engaged 
in  the  battlo.  Cope's  army  reached 
2100,  bnt  the  whole  were  not  jn 
action. 

Three  days  after  the  battle  we 
have  further  news  about  it.  Mr 
Christie,  anxious  about  hiy  son,  bad 
sent  a  servant,  John  Ker,  to  Kdin- 
burgh,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  cer- 
tain tidings  regarding  him.  M-r 
Christie  writes  to  Mr  Burnett 
(Tuesday,  24th  September  17-45), 
giving  these  interesting  particulars 
about  the  battle  : — 

"My  servant,  John  Ker,  came  here 
from  Edinliurgh  betwixt  five  and  six 
lasL  iii;,'hl  (Monday,  £3d  September), 
lie  hrijiight  me  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man there,  who  writes  me  that  he 
spake  witli  one  Doctor  Hepburn,  who 
Bix)ko  with  my  bou  and  Oenerall  Folk 
[Kowke],  when  they  had  got  safe 
about  a  mile  from  the  field  oi  battle,' 
aud  that  Uepbura  was  very  well 
acr]ti.'iiuted  with  ray  son,  and  rode 
a  mile  with  them  towanis  iHmbar, 
where  they  say  ho  itt  at  present  safe 
and  Dot  woundetl.  This  makes  us  a 
httlo  mure  eaaie.  My  son's  servant 
went  off  about  six  this  morning  from 
this  [Neidpath]  towards  Dunbar  and 
'Berwick  in  quest  of  his  master.    The 
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gentleman  writes  me  that  on  Satur- 
day morning  the  two  armies  met  near 

Preston,  just  by  Colonel  (lairdner'a 
house,  where,  after  a  fifiht  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  the  Ilighlandcrs  got 
the  most  compleat  victory  ever  waa 
heard  of.  They  did  not  lose  30  men, 
and  they  killed  many  ullicun-  and  300 
guldicrs  and  tmjk  1200  prisdiiui-H,  and 
amongst  the  killed  are  C"jipta.in  Kogcni 
and  CVipUiin  Stewart  of  Phisgill,  be- 
KideH  those  that  t  have  airwuly  named 
to  yen  in  the  incU^sed,  and  the  Matjter 
of  TorphiL-liiui  is  nnich  wounded." 

Public  means  of  communicatioD 
through  the  country  there  seems  to 
havo  been  none — at  least  to  such 
an  outlying  district  as  Peeblesshire. 
People  resident  there  had  to  look  to 
exceptional  and  accidental  sources 
for  news.  "  Our  lasses,"  Mr  Chris- 
tie tells  us,  were  at  Peebles  yester- 
day (September  26),  where  they 
learned  from 


"a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh  that 
all  is  quiet  there,  and  the  officers  who 
are  priBonei"9  are  going  in  the  street 
on  tlieir  pjirole,  aud  that  the  Prince  ^ 
tihould  have  Kild  that  he  was  ready  fl 
to  forgive  all  the  gentlemen,  clt^rgj--  " 
men,  and  others  wha  took  arms 
against  him  as  volunteera,  jiroviding 
they  would  be^'  his  pai-don,  and  do  so 
no  more ;  and  that  they  were  cariy- 
ing  up  wlmt  they  wanted  to  the 
Castle,  and  no  opposition  made  by 
the  P.  [Prince]  or  tlie  Highlanders. 
A  great  many  more  Highlaiidere  are 
ex|iected,  and  hundreds  of  them  com- 
ing in  every  day." 
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Mr  Christie  heard  in  a  day  or 
two,  by  express  from  Lady  Oron- 
ston,  that  his  son  the  lieutenant, 
and  her  son  George,  in  the  same    M 
regiment,  wore  well  at  Berwick.       m 

The  Prince  at  length,  after  his 
gay  sojourn  in  Holyrood,  resolved  _ 
to  march  south  on  Tendon.  It  ■ 
was  a  daring  enterpriae,  and,  with 
the  materials  at  his  command, 
most  hazardoua.  Still  it  was  quite 
in    the    line    oi    his    temper  aud 
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the  mood  which  had  led  hhn  to 
the  advance  on  Edinburgh  and  to 
victory  at  Prcfiton.  The  Tligbland 
forces  proceeded  to  England  in 
three  divisions.  Ou  the  evt^ning 
of  Friday,  1st  November,  a  portion 
ander  the  Alan|ois  of  Tullibnr- 
dine  set  out  from  Dalkeith  for 
Pcpblfis.  Their  design  was  to 
march  ap  the  Twerd  to  ^^fotfat,  bo 
as  to  reach  Oarlisle.  The  cootin- 
geafc  under  the  Prince  made  for 
Loodenlsle,  and  the  third  division 
went  by  Ualashiula,  Selkirk,  llav- 
ick,  and  Mosspau). 

The  western  division  under 
TalUbardtne  arrived  at  Peebles 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  2d 
November : — 

"The  mm  was  setting  as  t4ie  first 
Knps  deviTiIvwi  from  the  \\\\U  whii-h 
environ  ilie  iiUce  on  every  side,  luul 
throwing  back  n  thouMind  liireuteninf; 
glanceis  frvtm  the  arms  of  tbo  mov- 
uig  band,  ransed  inexprthisible  alarm 
among  the  peaceful  townsmen,  who 
had  unly  heard  eauugh  itl>out  the 
iusurreiTtiou  and  its  agents  to  make 
thpm  ft'-ar  tlip  worst  fnjui  suchavisit. 
'There's  thf  lliflnntnieiu  !  ihei-e's  the 
UiclAntQit'n  ! '  burst  from  every 
mbuth,  mid  was  commuaicated  like 
wildfire  through  the  town." 

The  "  Hiclantmcn,"  however, 
behaved,  on  the  whole,  very  well. 
The  leader  certainly  imperatively 
demanded  payme-iit  of  the  cess, 
but  asked  from  the  householdera 
only  such  a  contrihution  of  pn>- 
viaioDS  as  they  could  atTord.  The 
eitieena  wore,  however,  forced  to 
bake  and  kirn,  and  the  miller  was 
compelled  to  set  bin  mill  agoing; 
on  tlio  Sunday,  fur  the  needs  of 
the  troops.^  The  mere  exaction  of 
food  was  comparatively  nothiagi 
hot  the  bai^hers  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  break  the  fourth  com- 
noandroeut ! 

On  leaving  Peebles,  this  western 
division  went  up  the  Tweed  val- 


ley by  Stobo  and  Tweedsmuir. 
detachment  of  it,  according  to 
what  seems  a  well-founded  tradi- 
tion, took  the  route  by  Tratpmir 
and  cnjssed  the  bills  to  Yarrow, 
nniking  their  way  to  Moffat  by 
8t  Mary's  \jac\\  and  i^lofTatdale. 
Possibly  the  Highlanders  harl  b*-- 
come  aware  of  the  fact  that  one 
laird  near  Peebles,  who  hod 
requisitioned  for  supplies, 
sent  Ills  horses  and  cattle 
safety  to  the  seclusion  of  Mc 
gatdale,  which  lay  on  their  wa^ 
There  was  but  one  Jacobite  re- 
siding in  the  parish  of  Sto>>o  at 
the  time.  All  the  other  people, 
fearing  the  Highlanders,  liad  with- 
drawn, and  hidden  their  horses 
and  cows.  This  solitary  believer 
in  the  Pretender  disdained  to  put 
his  cow  out  of  the  line  of  tlieir 
march.  The  result  was,  that  uot- 
withstoitdiug  bis  U^Iief  in  ihs 
trustworthiness  and  lofty  niotivee 
of  the  band,  his  cow  was  carried 
off  by  them — the  solitary  trophy 
from  the  parish  of  Stobo.  Hir 
David  Murray  of  Hillhouse,  where 
Stobo  Castle  now  stands,  was, 
however,  to  be  later  one  of  the 
most  marked  sufferers  from  hia 
devotion  to  the  rebels,  saving  his 
head,  but  losing  his  fine  estate. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  disquiet- 
ing rumours  were  tn  Peebles  to 
the  effect  that  the  report  of 
guns  apparently  firing  from  the 
Castle  in  Edinburgh  had  been 
heard  in  the  town.  But  a  mes- 
senger—  James  Nicholson  —  who 
was  in  Edinburgh  (Ist  December), 
says  thi^ro  was  no  ground  for  the 
statement.  Three  to  four  thousand 
Highlanders  are  reported  as  being 
at  Perth.  This  was  probably  the 
contingent  under  Lord  Strathallan, 
who  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
south  to  join  the  Prince  on  hia 
march  to  England.      This  failure 
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led  in  great  measure  to  the  aban- 
douinDnt  of  the  tical  stroke  of  the 
enterprise  when  onlj  ninety  ■  four 
miles  from  London. 

The  Prince  was  now  on  hia  way 
back  from  Derby,  liaving  managed 
to  evade  tbo  Duko  of  Cumberland 
in  the  retreat — except  on  the  one 
occasion  when  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray, turning  on  the  pursuers,  made 
kla  bold  back  atrokt%  and  put  a 
parly  of  the  aBsatlants  to  flight. 
The  Prince  waa  making  for  the 
north  to  recruit  his  Boniewhat 
shattered  following.  Under  date 
December  24,  Mr  Christie  writes 
to  Mr  Burnett — 

"Ab  the  Provfwt  of  Peebles  got 
a  ktter  last  niylit  (23d)  from  the 
Piiut-e's  army  acquainting  him  that 
they  were  tii  1>e  nt  PeeblwH  U>-nu»rrow, 
antldemn-M)  tli.at  tht*  town  mi^hthave 
provigjona  ready  for  tiieni,  you  will 
Uierefore  escui*e  u«  if  we  don't  wait 
x\\K)Xi  you  to  dinner  to-morrow,  for 
we  caunot  leave  our  house." 

The  nighlandera  do  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  turned  up  on 
that  date,  aa  on  December  25tb 
Provost  Alexander  of  Peebles 
writes  that — 

*'TIie  nighlftiid  army  was  yeeter- 
niglit  at  Lamiiit^ton,  and  where  they 
go  in  not  well  known.  The  foot  were 
yeateruJL'ht  at  Liiilitli;j:ow  :  the  huree 
rode  back  from  Hadduijj'tun  to  E<lin- 
hurgh.  Carlisle  ia  besieged  by  the 
Bute  of  Cumberland,  and  Driskly  de- 
fended by  the  garrison." 

The  destination  of  the  division 
of  the  forces  at  Lamington  seems 
to  have  been  changed  :  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  having  turned 
aside  to  Peebles. 

The  battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought 
on  the  17th  January  174C  (old 
style,  or  28th  new).  The  various 
features  of  it  are  well  known. 
AVo  have  the  negligence  of  Gen- 
cral  Hawley,  arising  from  his 
contempt,    constantly    expressed, 


for  the  Highlanders  and  their 
mode  of  warfare.  lie  breakfasted 
and  spent  the  forenoon  with  Lady 
Kilmarnock,  away  from  bis  troops. 
Thus  wo  find  him  partly  taken  by 
surprise  a&  Gopo  was,  and  there 
was  the  repetition  in  great  meas- 
ure of  the  sudden  and  shameful 
fligbt  of  the  Dragoons  as  at  Pres- 
ton. The  Highlanders  properly 
claimed  the  battle,  though  the 
momentary  uncertainty  of  the 
issue,  and  the  valiant  stand  of 
a  portion  of  the  Royal  forces, 
prevented  them  following  it  up 
as  they  might  have  done. 

The  following  letter  is  of  interest 
as  from  an  eyu-witneus.  It  gives 
a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
sharp  brief  struggle,  and  helps  us 
to  Kettle  one  or  two  points  some- 
what in  doubt.  It  is  dated  Edin- 
burgh, 23d  January,  but  bears  no 
signature.  It  was  probably  sent, 
in  the  tirat  instance,  to  Mrs  Bur- 
nett, Bams  himself  apparently 
being  from  home : — 

[To  Mrs  Burnett  of  JJama.^ 

"  Madam, — "When  your  last  came 
to  hand  I  happened  to  be  at  Falkirk 
out  of  curiMiity  to  see  both  annya  and 
the  engagement,  if  any  alioutd  happen ; 
oud  as  the  accouuts  in  the  ii),*wHpupor8 
are  vei'y  lame  and  in  Homo  tiling  faliw, 
I  flhall  give  you  a  short  account  of  the 
action,  as  near  the  trutb  and  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  in  the  great  hurry 
and  confusion  mout  |>euj>le,  as  well  aa 
myself,  were  then  in. 

I  came  from  Borrowstonesa  upon 
the  Kriilay  morning  to  Kalkirk.  about 
8  o'clock,  and  saw  the  forces  belong- 
ing to  the  <iovernme>it  regularly  en- 
campeil  unou  the  north  side  of  the 
town.  Aooiit  ten  of  the  clock  the 
Highland  army  waa  seen  upon  the 
Houth  side  of  the  Torewood  witli 
coulors  flying,  and  Keemetl  as  if  tbey 
had  been  marcbing  backwards,  but 
about  S  hours  after  they  were  espyed 
by  glasses,  upon  tbe  low  ground,  hav- 
ing  tiken  a  circuit  round  the  high  part 
of  the  wood,  and  were  then  marching 
ou  the  straight  putst-road  tuwanJaPal- 
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kirk.  GenernI  Hawlcy  hikl  mauy 
inforiUAtioiiK  of  their  approAcb,  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  apcm  Ui  march 
oat  of  his  camp  till  iibout  S  of  the 
afternoon,  wlici)  the  latd  account 
canie,  an  lie  was  tritLiiig  at  iliriuer  in 
tlie  town,  nnrj  when  h«  rose  io  great 
baste,  sajiiu',  'Come,  let  us  diepufBe 
tbia  moU'  The  alarm  had  been  given 
in  the  CAiup  some  time  b«foie,  and  the 
men  were  all  under  arms,  and  about 
half  an  hour  after  two  they  all  marched 
out  nf  the  camp,  and  were  forming  the 
line  of  battle  f  nuitinc;  to  Uie  west.  Kx- 
pcctiog  the  Highland  army  to  come 
that  way,  but  porceiviuj^  that  the 
Highlanders  tofJK  tlieir  route  more 
southerly,  they,  viz.  the  Kin^s  army, 
faced  altout  and  marched  m  great 
haste  up  the  hill  to  the  south-west 
of  FiUktrk,  and  formed  the  \uw  of 
battle  upon  the  summit  fronting 
BuutbwaruA.  By  this  time  the  High- 
hiiulen  wert!  likewise  forming  upon 
aiiotlier  summit,  williin  a  good  mus- 
ket-Hbot ;  but  neither  of  the  ariuya 
were  fully  formed,  when  OHrdemVa 
and  Hamilton's  Dragofms  began  the 
battle  by  fnlltng  in  amongst  the 
Ilighlanaers.  A  tempest  of  wind 
asta  rain  blowing  incensantly  at  that 
JDntaiit,  that  no  body  could  either  seo 
or  almiwt  keep  their  ftn-t,  and  a  regt- 
luent  of  foot,  Hiiid  to  be  Poulteney  », 
liudiug  that  the  fire  came  from  th.'it 

Juartcr,  and  not  perceiving  that  the 
>nigooii9  were  betwiit  them  and  the 
}ligldanders,  kept  a  ininning  tire  did 
more  harm  to  the  Dragoons  than  the 
enemy.  And  in  aji  inslaut  of  time 
the  Uurse  bmke  and  put  their  own 
left  wing  in  great  disorder.  I  waa 
unluckily  situate  behind  the  centre 
of  the  army,  and  was  almost  trode 
down  by  the  flying  Dragoons  and 
honw  wanting  riders.  1  bap))ened 
to  bo  Btuiding  on  foot  with  my  horse 
iu  my  hand  at  the  time,  not  Wing 
able  to  keep  my  hor«e  luck  with  the 
storm ;  an<)  In^fore  I  could  retreat 
about  a  hundred  pao.'s,  to  be  further 
from  the  shot  which  was  whidlling 
about  my  ears,  tlio  Foot  were  broke, 
and  many  of  them  at  Falkirk  before 
me,  some  with  arms,  ».>me  none.  I 
Btopt  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
eastwart]  of  Falkirk  upjKMitii  to  the 
CoUendar  House,  beinf'  iiiformetl  that 
General  Huak  had  r.'Ulicd  two  regi- 
ments of  foot    and    wm    making  a 


gnllaut  stoncL  and  men  on  horseback 
were  sent  on  to  recall  the  {lyers,  but 
Ui  no  pimiose,  for  neither  horse  nor 
foot  wonla  return.  The  Highlanders, 
who  were  advancing  disonlerly,  see- 
ing Husk's  men  draw  up  in  order, 
immediately  retreateti  to  their  first 
ground  aud  formed  themselves  in 
order  for  second  attack  ;  but  General 
Husk,  not  being  reinforced,  marched 
down  the  hill,  keeping  a  retreating 
(ire  all  the  while,  which  retarded  the 
>lighIanderH  fmm  lulvancing  very 
much,  and  ftaved  the  moKt  ]iArt  of 
the  army  from  being  cut  to  pieces, 
and  gave  time  to  cirry  off  3  of  the 
smallest  of  the  tmn  of  artillery,  a 
great  deal  of  the  Iwiggage,  and  some 
of  the  tents  from  the  camp ;  aud 
what  they  could  not  carry  off  they 
act  fire  to,  but  the  tents  being  wet 
did  not  consume  so  suddeidy  but 
tliat  the  Highlanders,  who  were  close 
upon  them,  extinguished  a  greiit  tleaX 
of  the  tents  and  got  some  baggage, 
The  drivers,  iir»ou  seeing  tlie  urniy 
fly  down  the  hill,  cut  ulT  the  dmught- 
horses  from  the  artillery  and  covered 
waggons,  and  rode  cleai-  off  witli  them, 
whicri  was  the  occasion  of  7  of  their 
liest  pieces  being  left  behind,  which 
fell  in  the  Higblaudeni'  hands. 

"The  flying  army  wero  some  of 
them  at  Kitinliurgli  that  same  night 
before  K.  But  mtuit  uf  the  Dr^igoons 
and  foot  stopt  at  Linlitligow,  aud 
came  next  day  to  Edinburgh.  I  can 
give  you  no  partictdar  accounts  either 
of  the  killea,  wounded,  or  priaonera, 
Ro  that  you  mny  exjwct  that  ailerwards 
with  more  cerljduty. 

"Some  of  the  foremost  and  liea^neat 
of  the  artillery  were  ombogucd  [stuck 
in  a  bog  or  moes].  and  none  of  them 
ever  got  ap  the  hill  to  the  field  of 
battle. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I 
informed  that  the  Highlanders  ha' 
atx)ul  700  prtsuners,  of  which  2< 
militia,  and  amongst  them  C  miniS' 
ters,  who.  mistaking  their  trade,  had 
taken  the  sword  of  Uie  tiesh  instead  of 
that  of  the  spirite.  There  are  like- 
wise 30  of  the  Argileshire  Omjibols 
prisoners;  the  othere  are  all  mili- 
tary. 

"  The  French  Krigndes  keen  their 
imtguui-dd  at  Ijinlithf'ow,  and  the  mil- 
itary  at  (Jorstoqilnn,  so  that  there  ui 
but'lO  miles  Iwtwixt  tliem     The  main 
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body  of  tho  UigUandets  lye  at  Fal- 
kirk, Bannockburn,  and  Stirliup,  arul 
are  boiulKinliugthe  Castle  streuutiuiJy, 
UkI  flatUfi'  tlteiiinKilves  llmL  ihey  Hliall 
toon  carry  it ;  nfler  which  they  givo 
out  they  are  to  attempt  this  place, 
where  the  main  body  of  the  military 
lye. 

*'  Tliere  ore  constant  deKRiitoiiB 
from  llitra  liero  to  the  HipblaiuU'rs, 
iiiitwilliHtaiuiiiig  the  strict  diiicijiliuc 
kept  here,  for  they  are  constantly 
wliipping  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
arms  Jind  accoiitremeiita,  aiid  tbiu  day 
tliey  hung  up  four  furdenttrtioii  iit  the 
Gnuidmerciitt>,  and  tt'a  «ii<]  aa  many 
more  vill  be  hanffod  to-mon-ow  in  the 
amme  place,  and  7  more  in  chains  at 
the  Oallolee.  Vou  may  trausniit  thU 
to  Bams,  after  you  ((eriwe  it.  This  is 
wrote  ill  great  ha^te,  whicU  you  will 
excuse.'^ 

General  Hawley'a  one  dominat- 
ing idea  was  that  the  rude  High- 
landers were  to  be  dispersed  by 
dragoons.  Hende  the  order  to 
them — some  700  or  800  in  all — 
to  charge  a  whole  army  of  $000 
foot  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  This 
was  a  fatal  blunder  in  tactics;  but 
it  appears  farther,  from  the  letter 
now  printed,  that  the  order  was 
precipitately  given,  ere  either  of 
the  armies  was  fully  formed,  or 
the  movements  and  position  of  the 
Dragoons  wore  properly  known 
even  ou  their  own  side. 


This  was  tho  last  success  of  the 
Prince.  We  know  what  rapidly 
followed, — tho  march  to  the  north  ; 
the  ftttilo  siege  of  Stirling  Castle 
by  the  way ;  the  stand  made  on 
the  plain  of  Culloden,  and  the 
disaster  of  that  dreadful  day. 
The  Pretender  episode  was  tho 
last  rising  in  arms  in  Britain  that 
was  inspired  by  the  jdeaa  of  ab- 
stract justice,  the  divine  heredi- 
tary right  of  kings,  personal  loy- 
alty to  a  head  or  chief,  disinter- 
ested risk  and  sacrifice,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  of  life  and  estate. 
Tho  spirit  of  chivalry  was  its  re- 
deeming feature.  This  w^as  con- 
fronted with  a  strong  democratic 
belief  in  representative  govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  personal  rule, 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, and  the  contentment 
which  was  gradually  springing  up 
from  a  state  of  settled  trade  and 
commerce.  Hence,  though  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  for  the  best,  it  did  not  deeply 
stir  the  national  heart  j  and  we 
find  the  spirit  of  battad  and  song, 
the  power  of  the  imaginative  ideal, 
sympathy  for  its  hero,  as  the  in- 
heritor of  *'  the  old  Scottish  glory," 
nearly  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
down-trodden  cause. 

J.  Vbitch. 


MEMOUlAI.a    OF    OLD    nAIl.EYBURT. 


Public  men  aomottmcs  direct 
that  their  papers  shall  not  be  given 
to  Uic  world  till  after  a  period  of 
years  dating  from  iheir  death. 
Time  trip^  all ;  and  before  the 
tribunal  of  a  later  day  they 
ftwait  impartial  judgment.  Bat, 
with  the  years,  the  business  of 
review  accumulates ;  and,  when 
half  a  century  has  elapsed,  few 
but  tl)c  most  eminent,  or  the  most 
notorious,  can  expect  to  have  es- 
caped oblivion.  Tlie  brief  life  of 
the  East  India  College  of  Hailey- 
bury  dated  from  IHOU  to  1857, 
a  period  of  forty  -  eight  years. 
Thirty -six  more  have  gone  since 
the  gates  closed  on  ttio  last  stu- 
dent who  passed  from  between 
her  portals.  Eminence  she  could 
not  in  so  brief  a  span  obtain ; 
notoriety  she  may  have  hoped  to 
escape:  on  what  ground  are  her 
c)ironii:leB  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  lat«r  generation  f  The 
only  plea  ean  be  that,  like  the 
mothers  of  other  historic  tigures, 
slie  Eent  out  into  public  life  not- 
able men,  whose  record  during 
eighty  years  or  more  of  not  the 
least  eventful  periods  of  the  history 
of  British  India,  filled  the  annals  of 
Leadeuhall  Htreet,  and  of  its  suc- 
cessor in  Whitehall.  They  who  had 
held  the  reins  of  empire  in  India 
throughout  the  troubled  days  of 
the  tirst  sixty  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, whoso  wills  had  Tiioulded 
such  great  events,  and  whose 
bands  had  controlled  issues  so 
momentous,  had  all  passed  through 
the  Ilailcybury  quadrangle,  and 
had  submitted  themselves  to  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
Company's  Collie.  Among  the 
trivial  storm  and  stress  of  student 
life,  in  the  seclusion  of  Hailey 
Hcatli,   and   in   the   thin    atmos- 


phere of  the  college  lecture-rooms, 
somewhere,  somehow,  they  had 
received  that  impress  which  they 
were  to  iK^ar  with  them  to  their 
graves.  The  contrast  between  the 
Alma  Mater  and  such  alumni  is, 
at  first  sight,  aHtounding.  Some 
may  tliink  that  their  achievements 
were  in  spite,  not  in  consequence, 
of  their  training ;  some  again, 
that  their  training  was  not  at 
Ilailcybury,  but  in  India.  Others 
will  remind  us  that,  if  among  tho 
Civil  servants  of  the  Company 
there  were  some  great  and  many 
considerable  men,  there  were  also 
men  who  were  good  for  nothing. 
A  few  may  ask  whether  the  men 
turned  out  under  the  open  com- 
petition system  which  in  1805 
challenged,  and  in  1 S57  extin- 
guished Ilailcybury,  havo  proved 
themselves  as  superior  in  ability, 
in  character,  and  in  resource,  to 
their  predecessors,  as  the  Univer- 
sities which  they  frequented,  and 
the  educution  which  they  received, 
were  superior  to  tho  teaching  o£ 
the  Company's  college.  J 

Before  passing  to  the  'MeniB 
rials,'  a  few  words  as  to  tho  placo 
of  Haiicybury  in  the  economy  of 
the  East  India  Company  are  re- 
quired. If  we  are  to  try  rightly 
to  read  the  secret  of  Haiicybury 
wo  must  recall  the  days  in  which 
the  college  existed,  and  the  cir- 
camstanccs  of  the  lads  who  went 
there.  The  life  of  the  East  India 
College  (including  the  three  years 
during  which  the  college  was  at 
Hertford)  was  from  leOG  to  1857j 
and  during  that  period  a  succes- 
sion of  amazing  events  had  oc- 
curred, with  extreme  rapidity, 
under  tho  Company's  rule.  Nepal 
had  been  despoiled.  Tho  Pindaria 
had  been  dispersed;  the  Mahrattoa 
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broken.  Lower  £uruiah  luwi  been 
annexed.  Kabul,  violAtcd,  Imd 
avenged  herself.  Sindh,  the  Pan- 
jab,  Oudb,  had  successively  passed 
tinder  the  Company's  domiuion. 
Barely  had  spring  succeeded  spring 
but  there  came  to  the  luds  in  tbe 
college  some  fresh  tale  of  peoples 
about  to  be  subjected,  and  brought 
within  the  field  of  their  future 
labours.  It  was  iu  these  yearo, 
among  these  chances  and  changes, 
this  tumble  of  kingdoms,  this 
clash  of  amis,  thuse  whisperings 
of  diplomacy,  this  fashioning  of 
administration,  that  the  Haitey- 
bury  student  prepared  himself  for 
his  duties.  To  other  English  lads 
of  his  age  the  rcppal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  struggle  for  Reform,  the 
Buccpssion  of  Whig  to  Tory  or  of 
Tory  to  Whig,  spelt  history ;  to 
Ibe  student  at  Haileybury  the 
abiding  subject  of  interest  was  the 
expansion  and  the  maintenance  of 
British  rule  in  India.  And  who 
was  the  ilaileyhary  student?  If 
not  himself  son  or  grandson  of 
men  whose  praises  were  in  all 
mouths,  or  whose  names  were 
registered  in  the  most  stirring 
pages  of  Indian  history,  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  closely  akin 
to  thorn.  Kothing  that  was  pass- 
ing in  the  great  Indian  epic 
could  fail  to  be  of  vital  interest 
to  him.  Buch  a  one  had  lost 
a  father  in  the  retreat  from 
Kabul.  A  brother  had  gonc^own 
before  Khiilsii  sabres  on  tbe  Sutlej. 
Another  had  been  treacherously 
murdered,  or  had  fallen  to  the 
knife  of  a  fanatic.  The  river  of 
Sindh,  the  Uangetic  flood,  the 
Persian  sands,  the  snows  of  the 
Himalaya,  the  forests  of  Hur- 
mab,  the  valleys  of  Ceylon, — what 
re^oa  in  India,  or  in  adjacent 
lands,  was  not  rich  with  the  blood 
of  Anglo-Indian  families?  Many 
a  Haileybury  lad  bad  bcfo  dan- 
dled as  a  cliitd  in  arms  wliich  had 


helped  to  bind  a  province  to  tbe 
empire,  or  to  bring  savage  tribes 
into  subjection.  From  lips  which 
bad  dictfited  an  equal  code  of  law 
to  turbulent  soldiery  and  to  the 
patient  peasant,  or  for  long  years 
liad  shaped  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  chamber,  ho  may  have 
first  learned  tbe  lessons  of  self* 
reliance,  and  of  unquestioning 
aelf-saurifice  to  duty.  His  people 
were  ])rolKibly  still  in  India;  and 
month  by  month,  week  after  week, 
letters  reached  him  full  of  Indian 
sketches,  of  incidents  of  Indian 
life,  —  the  saldiu  of  some  grey- 
headed old  liearer  to  the  Bj^^mI^ 
Ilia  brother's  first  tiger — the  re- 
turn of  a  daughter  from  England 
— a  few  dry  blades  of  grass  from  a 
grave.  Above  all,  from  his  par- 
liost  youlli,  from  his  cradle  on- 
wards, the  name  of  the  Indian  had 
sounded  in  hia  ears  as  the  name 
of  a  friend.  The  house  in  which 
he  lived  was  itself  frequently 
a  museum  of  Indian  art.  The 
Bhundula  shield,  the  Mahratta 
lance,  the  Kajput's  umtchloek,  the 
Ghiirka's  kiikri,  the  coat  of  mail 
of  the  chivalrous  Sikh,  were  among 
the  trophies  on  the  walls.  The 
miniaturt-s  of  the  Tdj  MehiLl  and 
the  Downni-khos,  painted  by  cun- 
ning hands  iu  Delhi,  were  en- 
shrined in  velvet  cases  in  the 
drawing  -  room.  Krishna,  azure- 
tinted,  marble  -  limbed,  played, 
standing  on  his  serpents,  upon  the 
pipe  for  him  ;  elephantheodeil  tlan- 
csh,  the  grotesque,  the  kind,  tbo 
comfortable,  promised  protection. 
Sheets  of  talc,  with  their  portrait- 
ure of  creamy  steeds,  full  of  fat 
and  fire  ;  tlie  humped  bullocks ;  the 
bedizened  elephants ;  the  swarthy 
whiskered  faces  surmounting  the 
garments  of  divers  brilliant  col- 
ours; the  clay  figures  of  household 
servants — the  gardener  with  hia 
1  ittle  basket  of  vegetables,  the 
grass-cutter  with  Ids  big  bundle 
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broken.  Lower  Bnrmah  haul  been 
annexed.  Kabul,  violated,  had 
avenged  hereelf.  Sindli,  the  Pan- 
jab,  Oudb,  had  successivoly  passed 
under  the  Company's  dominion. 
Rarely  had  spring  succeeded  spring 
but  there  camo  to  the  lads  in  the 
college  some  freah  tale  of  ppoploa 
about  to  be  gubjected,  and  brought 
within  the  field  of  their  future 
labours.  It  was  in  these  year«, 
among  these  chances  and  changes, 
this  tumble  of  kingdoms,  thia 
clash  of  arms,  these  whisperings 
of  diplomacy,  this  fashioning  of 
administration,  that  the  Hailey- 
bury  student  prepared  himself  for 
hia  duties.  To  other  English  lads 
of  bis  ago  the  repeal  oE  the  Oorn 
Lavs,  the  Btruggle  for  lU^form,  the 
succession  of  Whig  to  Tory  or  of 
Tory  to  Whig,  spelt  history ;  to 
the  student  at  Hailaybury  the 
abiding  subject  of  interest  was  the 
expansion  and  the  maintenance  of 
British  rule  in  India.  And  who 
was  tlie  Haileybury  student  t  If 
not  himself  son  or  grandson  of 
men  whose  praises  were  in  all 
mouths,  or  whose  names  were 
registered  in  the  most  stirring 
pages  of  Indian  history,  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  Le  closely  akin 
to  them.  Nothing  tliat  was  pass- 
ing in  the  greAt  Indian  epic 
could  fail  to  bo  of  vital  interest 
to  him.  Such  a  one  had  lost 
a  father  in  the  retreat  from 
Kabul.  A  brother  had  gone^own 
before  Khalaa  sabres  on  the  Satlej, 
Another  had  been  treacherously 
murdered,  or  had  fallen  to  the 
knife  of  a  fanatic.  The  river  of 
Sindh,  the  Gangetic  Hood,  the 
Persian  sands,  the  snows  of  the 
Himalaya,  tho  forests  of  Bur^ 
mah,  the  valleys  of  Ceylon, — what 
region  in  India,  or  in  adjacent 
lands,  was  not  rich  with  the  blood 
of  Anglo-Indian  families  t  Many 
ft  Haileybury  lad  hud  been  dan- 
dled BE  a  child  in  arms  which  hud 


helped  to  bind  a  province  to  the 
empire,  or  to  bring  savage  tribes 
into  subjection.  From  lips  which 
had  dictated  an  equal  code  of  law 
to  turbulent  soldiery  and  to  tho 
patient  peasant,  or  for  long  years 
had  shaped  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  chamber,  he  may  have 
first  learned  the  lessons  of  self- 
reliance,  and  of  unquestioning 
»elf-.snnrifico  to  duty.  His  people 
were  jiroljahly  still  in  India ;  and 
month  by  month,  week  after  week, 
letters  reached  htm  full  of  Indian 
aketohes,  of  incidents  of  Indian 
life, —  the  saUm  of  some  grey- 
headed old  bearer  to  the  Bahit — 
his  brother's  first  tiger  —  the  re- 
turn of  a  daughter  from  England 
— a  few  dry  blades  of  grass  from  a 
grave.  Above  all,  from  his  ear- 
liest yontli,  from  his  cradle  on- 
wards, the  name  of  tho  Indian  had 
sounded  in  his  ears  as  the  name 
of  a  friend.  The  house  in  which 
he  lived  was  itself  frequently 
a  museum  of  Indian  art  The 
Bhund<*la  shield,  tho  Mahratta 
bmcc,  the  Rajput's  matchlock,  tho 
Ohiirka's  kilkri,  the  coat  of  mail 
of  the  chivalrous  Sikh,  were  among 
tlio  trophies  on  the  walls.  The 
miniatures  of  the  Taj  Mphjil  and 
tho  Dcwan-i-kbas,  painted  by  cun- 
ning hands  in  Delhi,  were  en- 
shrined in  velvet  cases  in  the 
drawing-room.  Krishna,  azure- 
tinted,  marble  -  limbed,  played, 
standing  on  hia  serpents,  upon  the 
pipe  for  him  ;  elephant-headed  Gan- 
esh,  the  groteeque,  tlio  kind,  tho 
comfortable,  promised  protection. 
Sheets  of  talc,  with  their  portraits 
uro  of  creamy  steeds,  full  of  fat 
and  6re  ;  the  bumped  bullocks ;  the 
bedizened  elephants;  tho  awarthy 
whiskered  faces  surmounting  the 
garments  of  divers  brilliant  col- 
ours; the  clay  figures  of  household 
servants — the  gardener  with  his 
little  basket  of  vegetables,  tho 
grasa-cuttcr  with  his  big  bundle 
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of  grass,  the  Byce  with  his  short 
iljr-whi&p,  the  khausamah  with  his 
loDg  account, — all  these  were  of 
bis  daily  life.  As  each  fresh  box 
arrived  and  was  unpacked,  there 
was  diilused  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  there  passed  with  Uie  scent 
of  English  roses  into  his  nostrils, 
that  aroma  of  cinnamon,  of  san- 
dal, of  spic*,  of  pepper — that 
aroma,  in  a  word,  of  the  East^ 
which,  packed  with  Indian  fabrics, 
ia  pleasant  and  pungent  to  the 
nose^  but  which,  difTused  among 
its  bazaars,  or  mingled  with  the 
vigour  of  it«  animal  life  and  the 
decay  of  its  vegetable  matter,  iu 
intolerable,  nndefinable,  uncjuench- 
able. 

From  such  homes,  and  among 
such  occurrences  and  traditions, 
the  Hnileyhury  students  came  to- 
gether, to  compare  family  histories, 
to  speculato  on  passing  events, 
and  to  await  with  impatience  tho 
hour  when  they  should  be  de- 
spatclied  to  take  their  share  in 
them.  Their  cbildhood  and  youth 
had  been  in  themselves  an  Indian 
education.  Haileybury  was  the 
last  chapter  in  a  training  which 
had  bten  formed  non  tnm  in  ncr- 
vujjte^  quam  in  ffrfvno.  Hailey- 
bury  gave  them  the  seal  of  thetr 
profession, — segregating  them,  at 
seventeen,  from  other  English 
youths,  and  setting  them,  not 
withou  t  misgivings,  apart  from 
the  familiar  influences,  as  apart 
from  the  customary  occupations 
and  well  •  trodden  ways,  which 
were  henceforth  to  engage  their 
cout«inporariee.  The  one,  as  a 
rule,  looked  forward  to  a  life  of 
law,  medicine,  tho  Church,  com- 
merce, or  country  pursuits ;  the 
other,  only  to  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment The  degree  in  which 
the  cotle^^e  succeeded  in  finally 
hall  marking  him  nnd  in  equip- 
ping him  for  future  life,  is  the 
measure  of  its  usofalness,  and  its 
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title  to  recognition.    Ho  far,  an 
no  farther,  may  it  commend  its 
pages  to  posterity.      With   thesta 
few    wonls   of    preface,    wc  turfl 
to  the  book  before  us. 

If  the  Bucoess  of  a  book  may  be 
coiijectureil  from  tho  number  ofl 
thore  who  are  liouiid  to  be  iiitA^ 
ested  in  it,  these  '  Memorials '  will 
have  but  a  limited  circulation. 
The  number  of  old  Haileyljury  men 
now  alive  is  Ijelieved  to  be  abou: 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  T 
book  is  divided  into  eight  mat 
sections.  Of  these,  Sir  Monier 
Monier-  Williams'  "  Reniiniacen- 
ees,"  with  Lhtir  sketches  of  Pro- 
fessors of  whom  many  were  emi- 
nent in  Englisli  thought,  will  alone 
appeal  to  a  general  audience.  The 
origin  of  the  college,  its  native 
literature,  a  long  and  rather  ir- 
relevant list  of  "  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  of  India," 
even  Miss  Harriet  Martine^iu's 
virginal  ecstfisy  over  the  figure  of 
Maltbus,  will  fail  to  tickle  the  ears 
of  the  public.  Mr  Percy  Wigram's 
"  Lists  of  Students  Educated  at 
Haileybupy"  possess  interest  only 
for  those  survivors  for  whom  the 
*  Memorials  '  were  put  together. 
To  the  general  reader,  these  lists 
of  students,  occupying  3r)l  of  a 
total  of  637  pages,  will  prove  im- 
possible. But  the  'Memorials,'  of 
course,  are  not  for  the  general 
reader.  This  is  essentially  a  work 
of  a  Service — and,  what  is  much 
more  odious  in  the  eyo  of  your  gen- 
eral reader,  of  an  Indian  Service. 
To  others  may  be  left  the  ungrate- 
ful task  of  pointing  out  errors  and 
oniissions  ;  but,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  tho  reputation  of  Haileybury 
men,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
these  lists  accuracy  was  not  more 
regarded.  A  sheet  of  corriffenda 
bos  indeed  been  circulated,  sub- 
sequently to  the  publication  of  the 
'  Memorials,'  but  it  is  still  very  far 
from    exhaustive.      To   many   old 
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Haileybury  men,  Mr Wigram's  lists 
will  give  the  tirst  intimation  which 
has  reached  them  since,  on  leaving 
college,  they  separated  at  the  old 
Shoreditch  station  (now  itself  a 
thing  of  the  past),  of  the  career, 
and  too  often  of  the  death,  of 
many  of  their  contemporaries  and 
friends.  It  will  seem  to  them  a 
scroll  of  destiny,  a  roll-call.  Men 
who  were  last  seen  in  all  the  first 
vigour  of  manhood,  dead  in  the 
prime  of  morning  ;  men  who  fought 
through  the  livelong  day,  fallen 
when  success  was  asaur^  them  ; 
some  promoted  to  great  honour ; 
many  undistinguislied  ;  a  few,  hap- 
pily but  very  few,  deserters  or 
removed  with  ignoi.dny.  Not 
many  years  can  elapse  before 
dates  still  happily  wanting  wilt 
be  filled  in,  and  the  lists  may 
be  then  closed.  With  tliie,  and 
witli  the  removal  of  the  laat 
nanic  from  the  pension-roll  of  its 
military  oilicers,  the  final  record 
in  the  archives  of  the  East  India 
Company  will  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  vaults  to  which 
they  are  consigned  may  be  then 
sealed  up  for  ever. 

The  *'  Mutiny  Serncea  of  Oir- 
ilians"  may,  with  more  confidence, 
be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
such  Kuglisbmeu  as  still  care  to  be 
told  how  their  countrymen  carry 
themselves  abroad  in  the  day  of 
disaster  and  in  the  hour  of  despair. 
Of  159  officers  there  mcntionod,  it 
woultl  seem  that  thirty-two  were 
killed  iu  those  fateful  days,  that 
six  were  wounded,  and  that  t^n 
died  from  tbe  effects  of  exposure 
or  sickness, — forty-eight  in  all,  or 
considerably  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  nnmbor.  Of  five  Thorn- 
hills,  three  perished.  Two  civil- 
ians gained  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Uerwald  Wake  and  James  Colvin 
at  Arrah,  the  brothers  John  and 
James  Powt r  at  Mainpiirij  Spankie 
at  Sahiirunpur,  M'Killop  at  Oawn- 
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pur.  Tucker  at  Fatehpur,  Turnbull 
at  Bulandshahr,  Kioketts  at  Lud- 
hiiina  —  these  among  many  are 
names  which  stand  foremost  in 
England's  annals  of  courage  and 
of  endurance.  Wherever  brave 
deeds,  a  fearless  carriage,  or  a  ■ 
noble  death  in  the  presence  of  f 
hopeless  odds  find  praise  on  the 
tongues  of  men,  these  names  will 
not  be  forgotten.  From  Mr  Col- 
vin, the  Lieutenant  (Jovernor,  who 
died  because,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
sentence  of  his  physicians,  he 
would  not  bo  parted  from  tbe 
wreck  of  his  charge  in  the  sight 
of  Buljordinates  who  with  him 
were  breasting  the  crisis  ;  to  young 
Oalloway,  the  tale  of  wbcse  hero- 
ism ia  briefly  told  in  the  ensuing 
paragraph,  —  these  all  in  their 
deaths,  as  others,  more  fortunate, 
in  their  lives,  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  tlie  great  traditions  in 
which  they  had  been  cradled,  the 
great  lesson  in  which  they  had 
been  instructed. 


"  Arthur  Galloway,''  runs  Mr  Wig- 
ram's  narrative,  "was  Assistant  Magis- 
tmt«  at  Delhi.  On  hearing  of  the  dis- 
Lurbancos  in  the  city  on  the  cjirly 
morning  of  Monday,  May  11,  Oidlo- 
way  wciiL  in  bin  iKwt  at  tlm  Treasury, 
and  only  ciuitteu  it  for  a  time  to  pro- 
cure aid  from  the  main  guard  at  the 
Kiulimir  gate,  m  the  Sepoys  of  the 
Treasury  giianl  were  filmost  in  a  state 
uf  iniitiiiy,  though  up  Lo  tlie  time  tliey 
had  not  attacked  him  or  broken  into 
the  strong  room.  The  oflicers  at  the 
gate,  deserted  by  their  men  and  many 
of  them  wounded,  could  give  no  assist- 
ance, aud  Ualluway  was  rejMuitedly 
urgfd  to  remain  and  take  his  chance 
with  them,  aa  he  could  do  no  good  by 
returning  to  tbe  Treasury,  and  would 
certainly  lose  his  life.  lie  said  he 
knew  what  the  result  would  be,  but 
it  was  his  duty  to  stick  to  his  post. 
He  did  so,  and  stood  on  ^uard  at  the 
Treasury  door,  armed  with  a  sword, 
one  solitary  Kngtisbman,  among  a 
maas  of  infuriatad,  howlutg  Sepoys, 
who  soon  overpowered  and  cut  him 
down,  resisting  to  the  last." 
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In  Arthur  Galloway,  as  in  all 
his  brotliors  of  the  Civil  Service, 
Hailcybury,   when  hor   own   final 
moment  hitd  come,  at  "  tho  hist 
visitation    of    tho  Chairman   and 
Coart  of  Directors,*'  on  that  chill 
7lh  of  Dt'cemlxT  1857,  may  well 
have  found  comfort.     '*  I  am  per- 
suaded,"  said  the   Chairman,   Mr 
Boss    Mangles    (whose    son    had 
gained   the  Victoria   Cron   for  a 
splendid  act  of  humanity  and  of 
▼alour),  "  that  it  is  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  intelligence  imparted, 
and  to  the  stimulas  given  by  the 
education   they  have   received   at 
this   college,  that  those   members 
of  the  Civti  Service  in  India  who 
have  roost  distinguished  themselveii 
in  every  stage  of  public  life  may 
trace  their  character  and  habits  of 
feeling.     I  cannot  on  this  occasion 
refrain   from    alluding   to    a    still 
higher  honour  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  that  Service  during  the 
great  crisis  which  is  now  taking 
place   in   India.      I    would   speak 
humbly,    after    the    words    which 
have  fallen   from  the  Mps  of  the 
Queen  with  regard  to  that  Service. 
Hhn  has  couphxl  them  in  her  Royal 
speech  with  their  military  brethren, 
and   they  well  deserve   to   be   so 
united,  for  they  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  them  in  every 
scene  of  danger,  and  have  shown 
that  high  civil  moral  courage  which 
is  a  more  rare  and  a  more  valuahlo 
quality  than  mere  military  virtue, 
and   is,  I    trust,  common   to  our 
race."    Then,  after  passing  a  splen- 
did encomium  on  the  late  Ltouten- 
ant-Govcmor, Mr  JohnColvin,  "in 
whom   the  Government  of   India 
had  sustained  an  almost  irrepar- 
able loss,"  on  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
on    Sir  Robert   Jlontgomery,   on 
Wake,  on  Galloway,  and  on  othera, 
he  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  sort  of 
stuff  of  which  the  Civil  Service  in 
India  is  made  !    I  call  upon  you  to 
emulate   these  great   examples  1 " 


With  the  echo  of  these  words  ail 
of  the  cheers  which  greeted  them 
ringing  in  hor  cars  —  with  this 
viaticum  Iwtween  her  lips — Hail- 
eybury  may  well  have  departed  in 
peace.  It  was  a  proud  "  Nunc 
Diraittis"  ;  uor  was  the  tumult  of 
1857  an  incongruous  re<]uinm  to 
the  oolt^e  whoso  career  had  been 
contemporary  with  such  stormy 
and  eventful  times. 

With  the  extinction  of  Hailey- 
bury  there  passed,  too,  from  the 
page  of  Indian  story  tho  cotcmpo- 
rary  tigure  of  the  "  Qui-hye,"     Ho 
had  derived  his  name  more  parti- 
cularly  from    the    Bengal    Presi- 
dency ;  but  he  was,  in  truth,  not 
of  a  Province,  but  for  all  India, 
Tho  fire  of  Burke,  and  tho  Bengal 
fire  of   Sheridan,   had   killed    the 
Nabob   of   the   previous  century. 
The    trial    of    Warren    Hastings 
was  the  trial,  not  of  a  man,  but 
of  a  system.     The  man  may  have 
been  acquitted ;  the  system  per- 
ished.     Open    corruption,    groed 
without  conscience,  indolence  with- 
out  excuse,   the   rapacity   of  the 
Mahratta,  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Mogul,    fled    for  ever   from    high 
places  in  the  British  adminiatra- 
tion  of  India  ttefore  the  thunders 
of    Burke.      Tho  eighteenth   cen- 
tury, with  the  Nabobs  who  "  were 
astounded  at   their  own  modera- 
tion," was  dismissed.    With  a  new 
century,  new  manners;  and,  simul- 
taneously  with    Haileybury    and 
with   Addiscombc,  the    Qui  -  hye. 
In    typo    he   was    one,    in    char- 
acter multiform.      He  was  com- 
posed of  many  distinct  qualities, 
instinct  with   conflicting  virtues. 
With    Henry    Lawrence    he    woa 
magnanimous     of    spirit    and    of 
a  high  courage.     With  Thomasoa 
he  was  shrewd  and    pimotrating. 
With  Yule  he  was  a  mighty  hunter. 
With  Outram  he  was  chivalrous. 
With  Metcalfe  his  hospitality  was 
unbounded.   With  I>onald  Maoleod 
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his  guilclcssncss,  if  it  exposed  him 
to  the  designu  of  uiauy,  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  all.  But, 
in  trath,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
descrilw  liim.  It  wus  given  to 
the  Indian  Ctvil  Service  to  num- 
ber in  its  raiika  the  father  of 
England's  greatest  novelist ;  and 
they  who  wish  to  see,  even  as  they 
moved  among  us,  the  Nabob  and 
the  Qui-hyc,  need  but  study  the 
portraits,  limned  by  the  consum- 
mate hand  of  genius,  oo.  the  one 
page  of  Jos  Sedley,  on  the  other  of 
James  Binnie  and  Thomas  New- 
come.  Burke  killed  the  Nabob ; 
Mangal  F^nd(i  slew  the  Qui-hye. 
He  lies  beneath  tlie  debris  of  tlie 
Delhi  arsenal.  The  ingratitude  of 
his  brother,  the  Br&hnian  ;  the  ruin 
of  liaU  a  century's  lubour ;  divine 
despair ;  the  RevRronce  of  the  vital 
ties  which  bad  bound  hint,  his  fore- 
bears and  his  children,  to  India 
and  its  people,  consumed  him  as 
with  6re.  His  body  died  with 
Haileybury,  with  Addiscombe,  with 
John  Oonipany.  But  his  spirit  lives 
lor  evermore  in  the  immortal  pages 
of  Thackeray. 

With  Sir  Monier  Monier-Wil- 
liams'  "  Reminiscences, "  we  pass 
to  a  more  cloistered  atmosphere. 
8ir  Monier  hod  been  for  a  short 
timo  a  student  in  Haileybury, 
entering  it  in  January  18-10,  and 
leaving  it  during  the  coarse  of 
the  summer  term  of  1841,  at  the 
same  timo  throwing  np  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
But  from  1844  to  1H57  he  tilled 
the  Sanskrit  chair  at  Haileybury, 
and  his  "  Uerainiscences"  are  main 
ly  those  of  a  Professor.  Dealing  as 
they  do  with  such  familiar  names  as 
Malthua,  Knipson,  Jonea,  Stephen, 
and  Melvill,  these  pages  will  appeal 
to  a  far  largor  Knglish  circle  than 
Mr  Donvers',  Mr  Wigram's,  or  Sir 
Steuart  Bayloy'a  pages.  But  they 
contain  comparatively  little  which 
is  special  to  Haileybury,  and  with 


little  modification  might  have  ^ 
formed  part  of  a  Dictionary  of  fl 
Universal  Biography.  These  Prin-  ^ 
cipals  and  Professors  were  mostly 
men  well  known  in  their  day,  who 
had  taken  part  in  one  or  other 
section  of  English  life,  where,  in 
fact,  tbei  r  record  lies.  Their  names 
are  familiar  ;  tbeir  lives  have  been 
written.  If  there  is  any  one  to 
whom  Sir  Monier's  pages  will  fur- 
nish information  regarding  them, 
it  is  probably  the  Haileybury 
civilian  himself.  To  him  the  pri- 
vate life  of  hij  Professor  was  nn- 
imaginable.  That  any  one  so  set 
apart,  so  pillared  in  dignity,  and 
80  shrouded  in  an  almost  divino 
obscurity,  could  have,  in  the  vul- 
gar sense  of  the  word,  a  private 
life  at  all,  must  cost  biin  some 
etlbrt  t-o  rotiliae.  To  the  student 
of  Haileybury,  with  few  exceptions, 
his  Professor  was  an  arrangement 
in  cap  and  gown,  from  whose 
mouth  at  certain  hours  on  cer- 
tain appointed  days  there  issued, 
as  from  an  oracle,  Sanskrit^ 
Persian,  Telugu,  Arabic,  or  other 
strange  soundti ;  whose  business  it 
was  at  intervals  to  pass  or  to 
pluck  him ;  and  whom  he,  by  all 
lawful  and  by  some  unlawful 
means,  might,  Providence  per- 
mitting, circumvent.  To  find 
now  that  it  would  appi^ar  that 
this  man  was  human, ~-tlmt  if  you 
tickled  Stephen  he  would  laugh ; 
that  if  you  pinched  the  author 
of  thc*e  "  Reminiscences  "  he  would 
bleed ;  that  Malthas  had  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  alTectionfl,  pas- 
sions ;  that  if  you  wronged  John- 
son, he  would  be  revenged, — will 
raise  a  smite  of  incredulity  on  the 
lips  of  more  than  one  grey-haired 
annuitant.  For  the  Professor, 
though  in  Haileybury,  was  of 
Haileybury  only  in  the  sense  that 
tho  Kapolrons  were  of  France, 
the  Cii^aars  of  Italy,  tho  Cireat 
Mogul  of  Uindufitan,  or  the  Great 
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Cham  of  Tartaiy.  He  bestrode 
the  colle;^e  like  a  CoIossub  ;  the 
stream  of  Ktudents  pas.sed  unheed- 
ed Uttweeii  his  legs;  the  lada  pur- 
sued ilieir  diversions,  the  Proffts- 
fior  hia  prolileins.  The  aspirations, 
the  anxietii'S,  tho  trials,  the  temp- 
tatioua  of  ihfi  youth  ware  hia  own, 
BS  the  intsiiry  of  tiie  ftUbn  was  tlio 
contribution  of  that  unconsidered 
section  of  society  to  the  story  of 
Imperial  Rome. 

Soue  echo  of  the  old  student 
life  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hrat 
chapter  of  the  *' Reminiscences"; 
but  it  is  an  echo  reaching  us  from 
one  who  nev^r  finished  his  time 
aa  &  student,  and  was  for  tJiirteen 
years  a  Professor.  It  ))ear8  to 
life  at  the  East  India  CoUege  a 
resetiihlanco  of  such  a  nature  as 
Aituhison's  *  Treaties  and  Engage- 
ments'  bear  to  the  events  of  In- 
dian history.  It  may  excite  in- 
terest or  provoke  curiosity ;  it  is 
authentic ;  it  is  accurate ;  it  ia 
unquestionable.  But  the  luove- 
tut^nt,  the  grouping,  the  strange 
figurt-s,  the  capricious  pleasures, 
the  wilful  indolence,  the  pouring 
of  most  ancient  Eastern  wine  into 
the  newest  of  Western  bottles,  the 
tost  language  of  the  local  life,  if 
{which  may  be  doubted)  it  were 
describable  at  all,  mayhap  might 
have  been  more  graphically  de- 
scribed by  other  though  loss  worthy 
hands  than  tliose  of  the  kindly  and 
honoured  professor  who,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  had  acquired 
among  the  stndi^nts  the  sobriquet 
of  *'  Solemn  Mout'O."  Such  a 
one,  albeit  once  a  student,  can 
only  took  back  ou  much  in  past 
student's  life  through  a  Profes- 
sor's tiugers.  Sir  Stouart  Bayley 
aptly  says,  that  if  one  wished 
(which,  haply,  no  one  ever  will 
wish)  to  reconstruct  old  Hailey- 
bury  doys,  lie  should  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  college  periodical, 
the  •  Oliserver.' 
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"  Tlie  local  ct^loiu'  is,  of  course,  t| 
priiioipnl  point  From  the  papa 
<ietititig  with  the  local  sLuig,  wil 
beaks,  prue.  DIs,  extra,  Kviitald,  G 
aud  G',  witli  gate«  and  S'>I<;b 
Motieoi^  witli  uxauiM,  with  quad,  wil 

A,  it,  C,  and  D,  a  cuui]^lote  resUir 

tiou  of  tilt!  life  :md  linic»i  of  a  Kii.i]*fy- 
burv  Htuiletit  iiiij,ri)t  be  recDnFitriieU*d  : 
we  Icnrn  Itow  he  Mieiit  tii^  time,  lii>w 
he  'vfxed  the  soula  of  i>u:uui,'  what 
he  thought  of  lectures,  aud  of  the 
riil««  under  which  he  lived,  of  the 
funiTtrciw  nnd  appeanmce  of  Patience, 
C^ilenian,  Jomr^,  and  l^ynei^,  of  his 
brcukfnsta  and  hiH  diiiiu'i-K  aud  his 
wine  •  parties,  hu  asMimi]atit)n  (sutti- 
cient  for  purposes  v(  parodying}  of 
the  Uitop:tdeMa  and  the  Anwari 
SidiL'ili,  liJK  Hamuli  lion  of  knuwleilu^ 
of  tht!  wiirliJ,  siKi  h'lH  fre(]uent  oi^| 
brcaJca  of  indiscipline."  ^1 

This  is  excellently  put:  from 
its  words  there  reaohes  us  the 
echo  and  the  odour  of  Uaileybury 
days.  But  in  truth  the  old  order 
has  so  wholly  passed  away  that 
neither  reconstruotion  nor  re- 
habilitation can  be  desired.  The 
college  was  neither  all  good  nor 
wholly  bad.  It  improved,  prob- 
ably, in  <Hscipline  and  in  instruc- 
tion as  the  years  passed.  The  "  dis- 
tinguished Jiaileyburian  who  had 
returned  from  India  aud  became 
an  M.P.,"  and  who  wrote  to  Sir 
Monier  Monier  AVilliams,  "when 
about  to  enter  Uaileybury  as  a 
student,  a  letter  of  warning  advis- 
ing him  to  avoid  making  any 
friendship  except  with  the  pro- 
fessors," in  his  correspondent's 
judgment,  as  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  wrote  liiuiself  down  an  ass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pious 
worship  with  which  tliat  eminent 
publisher  aud  most  worthy  man, 
the  late  Stephen  Austin,  regarded 
Haileybury,  even  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  college  (which  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  preserving), 
was  probably  peculiar  to  hiuibetf. 
Thcrt^  were  elemoiits  in  the  cm 
poEitiou  of  the  collL>ge  wbicii  w 
u 
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fatal  to  perfwtly  healthy  growth. 
Authority,  which  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  discipline,  was  unstable. 
Sir  Moaier  Monier-Williams  has 
indicated  the  forcee  which  weak- 
■ened  authority.  The  chief  im- 
pediment arose  from  the  constant 
clashings  between  the  reaolations 
and  decisions  of  the  college  coun- 
cil (latterly  the  Principal^  the 
Dean,  and  two  Proteasora),  and 
the  judgment  and  wishes  of  the 
Court  o£  Directors,  moat  of  whom 
had  sons  or  relations  among  the 
students,  and  disapproved  of  any 
verdict  of  the  council  unfavourable 
to  their  nominees.  Principals, 
Professors,  and  students  were  alike 
appointed  by  the  directors.  The 
former  were  not  expected  to  ruin  a 
director's  son  or  nephew,  who  was 
the  prospective  holder  of  a  good 
appointment.  Then  the  lads  wore 
too  young  to  be  left  in  the  large 
collegiate  liberties  conceded  to 
them.  The  previous  school  train- 
ing of  many  of  them  had  been 
defective.  There  were  but  few 
among  them  who  had  passed 
through  the  ranks  of  a  great 
public  school.  There  were  no 
students  of  more  advanced  age  lo 
give  a  tone,  and  to  keep  in  their 
place  the  blackguard  and  the  cad. 
There  was  too  little  touch,  and 
there  were  no  intervening  links, 
between  the  student  and  the 
Professor.  The  students  hatl  no 
society  or  resource  or  control  of 
opinion  other  than  that  which 
their  own  ranks  furnished.  The 
tone  of  the  college,  too,  was 
sensibly  affected  by  its  Isolation. 
There  hung  over  the  college  the 
consciousness  of  that  chilling  mist 
of  disfavour  and  distrust  through 
which  the  English  mind  ordinarily 
r^arda  the  unfamiliar,  the  other- 
land  ish,  ea])ecially  the  nominated 
servants  of  great  monopolies. 
Finally,  the  Civil  servants  of  the 
Cumpany   never    wholly   emerged 


h. 


from  the  discredit  oast  upon 
them  by  the  invective  of  Burke, 
tlie  malignity  of  the  elder  Mill, 
and  the  romance  of  Macaulay, 

"According  to  my  own  individual 
experience  as  stiKleiit  [writes  Sir 
Moiiier  Monier-Williams], the  mentiil 
trAitiing  which  I  gained  at  old  Ilailey- 
biiry  was  ao  varied  aud  excellent,  that 
nothing  at  all  equal  to  ii^-at  any  rate 
in  the  diversity  of  Hubjecta  which  it 
embraced — was  to  hv  hwl,  either  at 
the  Uiiivei*»itita*orel«ewhere.  Many, 
too,  of  my  cotemporaries  aud  fellow- 
atudents,  whose  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  eudeavuured  to  iiacertain, 
are  ready  td  teHtify  that  they  learned 
more  during  th«ir  two  ye.trs'  course 
of  study  at  the  Bast  India  College 
than  in  any  other  two  years  of  their 
livee." 

This  may  not  be  saying  much. 
Sir  Monier  Monier-WilUaniB'  per- 
sonal testimony  is  rather  to  quan- 
tity than  to  quality.  The  sum  of 
the  matter  probably  is,  that  the 
subjects  of  education  were  too 
numerous,  aud  that  facilities  of 
privato  tuition  were  entirely  want- 
ing. Studious  lads  acquired  much, 
and  would  havu  ucqiiired  more  if 
there  had  been  any  means  of 
prix'ate  tuition.  Except  in  the 
case  of  such  lads,  the  instruction 
given  in  the  lecture-rooms  was  of 
little  avail,  and  the  majority  were 
not  studious,  Mr  Lockwood,  an 
old  Haileybury  man,  whose  views 
are  recorded  on  page  228,  points 
out  (the  Civil  Service  Commission- 
ers might  profit  by  the  hint)  that 
a  lad  destined  for  India  should 
"give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
agriculture  and  land-surveying." 
With  rare  exceptions,  it  may  be 
added,  the  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  India  —  HalUday, 
Thomason,  Lawrence,  Cuat,  Seton- 
Karr,  for  example— had  all  pro- 
fited by  the  instruction  of  Hailey- 
bury, and  had  achieved  distinction 
in  iu  uluii-ruoiuj.    Their  tralulng, 
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if  complotcd  in  India,  hftd  cer- 
tAiDly  commenced  in  Hailo^bury. 
To  Sir  Sceuart  Bay  ley  has  fallen 
the  angr&teful  task  of  furoiahing 
a  chapter  on  the  College  Ltteraturo 
(the  llrst  page  of  which,  by  the 
way,  is  wrongly  numbered  in  the 
list  of  uDiitenU).  Tliat  the  college 
should  have  supported  a  periodical^ 
appearing  at  fairly  regular  in- 
tervals from  1839  to  1857.  is 
proof  of  itsolf  that  the  Uda  were 
not  wholly  given  to  beer  and 
akittles.  Sir  Stenart  has  dealt 
with  his  subject  in  a  sympathetic 
and  judicious  spirit,  and  he  has 
succeeded  io  conveying  a  very  just 
idea  of  the  Bubjects,  and  of  the 
i{uality  of  tlu?ir  handling,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Observer's  * 
pages.  Some  who  survive  will 
nevertheless  be  thankful  tu  ^nd 
that  their  grinning  skulls  and 
shallow  brain-pans  will  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  ana- 
tomist. Whom  the  gods  love,  die 
young.  To  others,  whose  allotted 
life  is  longer,  it  is  still  of  divine 
ati'ection  granted  that  all  that 
they  have  writtun  in  their  youth 
shall  perish  so  soon  as  it  has 
seen  light.  It  is  tbey  only  whom 
the  gods  pursue  with  the  e«i>ecial 
malignity  of  divine  fury  who  are 
confronted  in  later  years  with  the 
compositions  of  their  early  dayo. 
It  is  singular  that,  though  the  last 
number  of  the  Haileybury  *01>- 
server'  was  published  in  October 
1857,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
events  of  the  Mutiny — a  curious 
illustration  of  the  value  of  doubts 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  alleged  facts 
from  the  silence  of  those  who  were 
peculiarly  identiiied  with  them. 
Some  notice  is  due  to  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  mostly  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Sir  Monier  Munier- 
Williams  in  the  last  years  of  the 
coUege.  Distinguishable  among  the 
fttudont-group  oppo&ite  page  48  is 
80  much  uf  Mr  Wignuu,  one  of 


the  joint-corn pilera  of  this  volume 
as  could  appear  from  beneath  a 
hut  surpassing  in  proportions  the 
monstrous  "  mushroom  "  of  later 
Indian  huuru.  h 

Any  one  who  has  so  far  foUoweqH 
this  article  may  perha{>s  bo  en- 
abled to  put  hitn>>elf  ut  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Haileybury 
appejirs  to  those  who  knew  it,  and 
who  learned  to  see  its  better  as  well 
as  its  weak  sides.  There  were  in- 
herent defects  in  its  constitution, 
and  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded it  was  not  altogether  kind- 
ly. Neither  instruction  nor  disci- 
pline were  possibly  of  the  best;  but 
either  might  have  been  very  much 
worse.  The  uniijue  value  of  the 
college  was  that  it  gathered,  as  into 
a  focus,  the  tight  which  stretimed 
from  India  un  the  lads  who  were 
to  pass  their  lives  in  the  Civil 
Service  there.  As  a  whole,  they 
formed  a  body  animated  by  the 
spirit  oE  the  best  of  those  in  whose 
steps  they  were  to  follow,  and  de- 
sirous of  emulating  their  example. 
Lads  whom  no  such  influeaces 
could  touch  were  sure  to  be  bod, 
and  in  truth  were  among  the 
worst  of  "  bad  bargains."  There 
was  a  genius  loci^  in  its  way  no 
leas  distinct  and  ennobling  than 
that  which  presides  over  a  great 
University.  The  young  men  who 
were  brought  together  learned, 
too,  at  Uailcybury  one  another's 
character,  and  throughout  their 
career  relied  securely  on  the  know- 
ledge so  obtained.  It  proved  often 
in  after- life  not  the  least  volu* 
able  lesson  ac<]uired  there.  That 
so  many  Uolleybory  men  should 
have  been  interested  in  reminis- 
cences of  their  college  as  to  justify 
the  publication  of  these  Memorials 
— that  there  should  be  still,  nut 
an  annual  Indian  Civil  Service, 
but  an  annual  Uaileybury,  dinner 
^-is  evidence  of  the  hold  which 
the  East  India  CoUege  established 
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on  the  aflections  of  many  of  its 
old  studente.  There  must  bo  real 
strength  in  the  sentiment  which 
year  by  year  not  only  brin^  many 
together  after  a  lifetime  of  separa- 
tion, but  many  more  who  but  for 
thin  annual  function  would  prob- 
ably never  meet  at  all. 

The  years  since  1857  have  been 
years  of  internal  peace  in  India, 
The  men  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem have  been  brought  up  in  leas 
exciting  times  and  under  the  shad- 
ow of  more  ordinary  evGnta.  Nor, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  would  the 
hiatoi-y  of  India  during  the  growth 
of  such  men  towards  manhood 
have  j^Teatly  interested  them,  until 
they  bad  made  up  their  minds  to 
enter  its  Civil  Service.  They 
come  from  all  comers  of  the  em- 
pire—from London,  from  Quebec, 
from  Calcutta,  from  ^lalta,  maybe 
from  Australasia.  They  ore  birds 
of  various  feather,  who  have 
flocked  together  from  widely  differ- 
ent nests.  To  them  India  has  been, 
with  rare  exceptions,  no  patri- 
mony ;  they  have  an  ac<|uircd,  not 
ati  inherited,  interest  in  it.  To 
many  it  will  seem  that  nothing 
in  their  education  can  entirely 
compensate  for  tlie  al>8ence  of 
that  high  sense  of  a  family  repu- 
tation to  be  guarded,  of  that  legacy 
of  kindly  rule  and  of  sympathetic 
relations  with  the  people,  which 
were  the  birthright  of  their  pre- 
decessors. These,  though  he  may 
smile  or  sneer  at  them,  no  Civil 
Ser\ico  Commissioner  can  pro- 
vide. In  attainments,  though 
not  in  self  •  reliance  or  force  of 
character,  the  rank  and  tile  of 
tile  competition  men  are  above 
the  level  of  their  Haileybury 
brothers.  But,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  succesa  in  life,  there 
is  nothing  to  choose  l)etween  tlie 
first  Jlight  of  cither  set  of  men. 
Thirty -ei^ht  years  have  ^lapsed 
unce  the  Umt  batch  of  competitioa 


men  reached  India.  They  were 
ootcmporary  with  tho  last  men  of 
Haileybury,  tho  men  of  1855-57. 
In  tho  years  1S87  to  1S92,  the 
last  of  the  Haileybury  and  the 
iirst  of  the  competition  men  were 
in  the  closing  years  of  their  Indian 
service.  In  that  period  four  of  the 
six  highest  appointments  open  to 
a  civilian  in  Upper  India  were  in 
the  hands  of  Haileybury  civilians. 
In  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  it  was  much  the  same. 
From  1809  to  1894,  when  the 
last  Haileybury  men  are  leaving 
India,  is  a  period  of  oighty-five 
years.  Compotition  opened  her 
doors  in  I85.'3;  so  that  she  has 
barely  entered  on  her  fortieth 
year,  and  more  extended  com- 
parison is  impossible. 

Take  another  and  a  higher 
standard  than  that  of  mere  success. 
Under  tho  present  system  we  look 
for  greater  variety  of  antecedents, 
and  may  therefore  expect  a  larger 
range  of  view.  The  men  ar« 
drawn  from  a  wider  net ;  and 
If  we  cannot  demand  the  tone 
and  temper  which  were  ci'eated 
by  the  family  traditions  of  the 
former  service,  we  may  hope,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  greater  freedom 
from  the  prejudices  and  from  the 
narrowing  influence  which  the  sys- 
tem of  nomination  from  among  a 
small  body  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ert. The  spirit  of  Knglish  political 
thought  should  have  freer  play. 
Among  men  who  are  drawn  from 
all  classes  of  Englishmen  but  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  much 
should  be  seen  of  the  sympathy 
with  liberal  idens  which  charac- 
terises our  middle  classes.  If  we 
look  (or  this,  so  far,  among  the 
competition  men  we  may  meet  with 
some  degree  of  disappointment. 
With  the  lap-ie  of  time,  under 
British  rule  in  India,  the  method  of 
administration  must  inevitably  be 
modified.  The  base  must  be  further 
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strengthened.  "Kegere  inipeno" 
wns  ittR  motto  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  from  its  birth  to  1857. 
Now,  education,  a  growing  press, 
grentor  fftcilities  of  visiting  Europe*, 
th«  adiniHaiou  of  natives  into  the 
Civil  Serviw,  the  opening  given 
by  the  Indian  bar,  closer  intimacy 
with  men  and  minds  in  England, 
have  mode  that  motto  less  rigor- 
onsly  appropriate.  Is  it  not  the 
peculiar  business  of  the  civilian 
of  the  present  hour  to  weave  for 
himself  a  fresh  device?  It  must 
be  one  in  which  the  gra«lual 
changes  that  are  ocimrring  are 
recognised — one  in  which  govern- 
ment, not  indeed  by,  but  with, 
the  people,  rather  than  the  mere 
ruling  of  the  people,  rather  tlian 
more  dominium,  will  lie  indicated 
as  tlie  goal  to  be  attained.  He 
roust  turn  from  the  old  adtiiinis- 
traiive  roads,  not  because  in  their 
day  they  were  other  than  aafe 
guidrs,  but  because  they  are  super- 
mded  hy  Inter  highways,  and  are 
commencing  to  l^e  so  crossed  and 
recroMed  by  a  network  of  indo- 
pcind«mt  paths  that  they  no  longer 
point  to  progress.  The  sqcccsb  of 
the  competition  men  in  accomplish- 
ing this,  and  in  keeping  snch  aims 
steadily  in  view,  will  be  the  mea- 
sure of  their  achievement — it  may 
be,  the  condition  to  them  of  life. 
Hiere  are  many  to-day,  and  there 
will  be  more  to-morrow,  who  would 
gladly  welcome  the  destruction  of 
the  Imlian  Civil  servant  A  popu- 
lar Government,  based  on  general 
BunVage,  can  regard  "with  but  little 
confidence  a  great  system  of  cen- 
tralised oSicialdom.  The  men  in 
women's  gannents,  the  women  id 
meu'i   garmt'iitf,    the  pLiloi>opher 


who  loves  mankmd  in  gener 
and  hates  hia  neighbour  in  pai 
ticular,  the  average  ass,  the  man 
with  a  fad,  the  demagogue  with  a 
following,  the  creature  of  senti- 
ment, the  enthutiiaBt,  who  would 
rig  out  his  coloured  brothers  with 
a  pair  of  breeches  each  and  a 
V>altot-box, — all  these  the  India: 
civilian  may  count  as  his  enemi 
Their  name  is  legion.  Betwee: 
this  many-headed  adversary  ftn< 
its  aims  he  alone,  and  he  so  loni 
only  as  ho  commandi^  regard,  in- 
terposes. Ue  will  fail  to  com- 
mand regard  if  he  fails  to  do  as 
much  justice  to  the  liberal  system 
under  which  he  enters  the  service 
as  did  the  Uaileybury  man  to  hia 
close  nomination.  lie  cannot  do 
justice  to  that  liberal  system  till 
he  has  recognised,  and  has  accept- 
ed as  the  groundwork  of  his  new 
design  the  recognition,  that,  like 
India  herself  in  1857,  be  must 
port  company  witli  whatever  is  no 
longer  appropriate  or  possible ;  that 
he  iiimft  devote  his  eObrts  more 
and  more  unroserrodly  as  the  years 
pass  to  teaching  the  people  to  take 
an  active  and  intelligent  part  in 
the  oondact  of  their  own  atTairSi 
and  must  in  the  same  degree  relax 
the  attitude  of  sole  authoritative 
rule.  If  he  clings  blindly  to  the 
administrative  scheme  of  the  oV 
service,  when  the  conditions  » 
longer  exist  in  which  that  ftchem 
could  operate,  without  doubt  h^ 
will  perish  miserably.  He  will 
not  he  shrivelled  by  Burke;  Man- 
gal  Pilndt^  will  not  murder  htm  ; 
he  will  be  done  to  death  by  th' 
elector  of  Finsbury. 

AOOXLAXD   COLVW. 
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Two  bills  are  now  before  Par- 
lianipnt  involving  the  most  sririoua 
dangers  to  the  landed  interest. 
By  the  Finance  Bill  tlio  duties 
payable  to  the  imperial  Kxchequer 
on  death  are  ranltiplied  manyfoUI ; 
and  by  the  Local  Government 
Bill  for  Scotland  new  duties,  in- 
volving new  charges  on  land,  are 
created,  and  old  duties  are  placed 
in  new  hands  under  conditions 
which  make  increased  expenditure 
inevitable.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  measures  may  raise  little 
popular  opposition  because  thoy 
directly  attack  laudowneni,  a  class 
possessing  but  slender  power  at 
the  polls,  and  traditionally  de- 
tested by  the  dominant  political 
faction.  It  is  forgotten  that  the 
landed  interest  includes  much  more 
than  landowners,  that  tonanta 
and  labourers  are  nffncted  in  an 
equal  or  even  superior  dojcjree,  and 
that  the  propasals  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  are  not  only  unjust  in  them- 
selves, but  destructive  of  the  pros- 
perity of  every  family  living  by 
or  on  the  land.  Our  purpose  is  to 
examine,  with  the  utmost  brevity, 
the  existing  burdens,  imperial  and 


local,  upon  land,  to  show  how  and 
when  they  were  first  imposed,  and 
to  sum  up  the  efl'ect  which  the  two 
bills  now  under  discussion  would 
have  if  passed  in  their  present  form, 

Tlie  clejirest  method  by  which 
we  can  state  and  prove  our  point 
is  to  give  details  of  the  taxation 
actually  paid  in  a  given  year  at 
the  oommenoement  of  the  present 
reign,  and  contrast  it  with  the  last 
year  available — ^1893.  Wo  have 
received,  by  the  courtesy  of  those 
responsible  for  their  managenent, 
information  In  regard  to  estates 
situated  all  over  Scotland,  and 
shall  make  use  of  many  of  the 
details  given  a  few  pages  lower. 

Tn  the  first  instance  wc  give  a 
comparative  table  of  the  outgoings 
on  an  estate  situated  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland,  where  tho  manage- 
ment has  been  on  a  large,  not  to 
say  a  princely  scale.  In  the  last 
40  years  the  total  expenditure  on 
improvements  to  land  and  houses 
has  been  X71 0,000.  The  estate  is 
now  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
year  of  contrast — 1839;  but  what 
little  ditfcreuco  thero  is,  is  in  the 
direction  of  contraction  of  area. 
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CoHPAantoK  of  Public  and  Parochial  Bitbdiss  for  the  year*  1839  and  1893. 
CloM  L — ImperkU  TaxM. 


183e. 

1.  Property  and  Income  tax,        £.., 

2.  Uinil  Uix,  ...         330 


£320 


CToM  //. — Parochial  Bunhitv. 

1.  Ministers'  irtincnils    .        .  i'SlM 

2.  (JIllirulDfl  AtuI  TllilIlM'8,  .         TA5 

3.  Bchoiilmu-tUr.V  wilirien,      ,      610 

4.  Foor  rules,         .        .        .      yu 


'£442S 


Qirry  forw«nl. 


£47i8 


189S. 

1,  Proiiorly  and  (ncome  tax, 

2.  UiKttiu:, 


£1870 
304 


-£2.174 


1.  MtnUten'  stlpendii,   .       .  £2^195 

2.  C'hiirohtui  ami  iiian<ii*-s,        .     \(fH 

3.  Edncation  rate,  £13fl5 

Do,  paid  )>y  tonantA,  1260 

2H25 

4.  Poornttn,        .        .    2I9S 

Do.  paid  by  UnuaU,  2080 

4278 

£10,892 


Cwry  forward, 


£12,806 
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HoM  J/f.—Cotmtjf  AMeaummtM. 

1839. 
Broiiglit  fonmrt,     £474S 
1.  Connty  latM.  mitit.in-  nti<l 
puljainentaty    rowl    as- 
•essmentBi  rogiie<inosejr, 
runl  polfrt,  £c.,    .        .    £353 
3.  Commntniloii  road  monoy,       328 

SM 


£&3S1 


The  property  ami  income  tax  was 
imposed  in  its  present  form  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1843.  As  a  tax  on 
incomes  of  all  Icindn,  whether  de- 
rived from  land  or  from  person- 
alty, there  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
detail.  The  Exchequer  wanted 
money,  and  it  placed  a  tax  on 
wcHlth,  and  landowiiora  had  no 
ground  for  complaint,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  tax  on  lands  18  levied 
on  gross  income,  and  that  on 
personalty  on  net  income.  Thus 
th«  payment  on  account  of  income 
tax  on  the  estate  above  men- 
tioned in  1893  was  X1870,  being 
levied  on  the  gross  rental,  after 
dfidacling  land  tax  and  owner's 
rates — a  very  much  larger  sum 
than  the  landlorcl  ever  received  as 
income.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
now  proposes  to  remedy  in  part 
this  injustice.     He  says  :— 

"  It  is  obTionaly  just  that  if  real 

Sroperty  is  to  be  assiuiilnted  in  bnr- 
eu  to  persoualty  under  the  de<ith 
duties,  it  has  a  claim  which  cannut  be 
neglecte*!  to  be  relievttd  from  the  ex- 
cciitii^nal  charge  which,  in  nitmtcaRe^ 
itbeara  under  its  HsscHsruent  to  the 
income  tax.  The  fact  that  real 
estate  is,  as  a  general  mle  in  Great 
Britain,  aasess^  upon  ita  cross  and 
not  upon  its  net  income  Iuls  long  been 
a  groimd  of  coniplaint" 

Proceeding  on  these  linoa,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  from  the  gross  rental.  This 
will  re<]uce  bat  not  removo  tbo 
present  injustico. 


\99S. 
Brmight  forwtinl.     £13^1 

1.  County  SMewiDpnt.  police, 

rejgistration  of  votvni, 
Innaoy,  roads  niul  \>rid' 
tm,  &C..  •  £2A03 

2,  Polira    AMeraniAiit,     rcf^a- 

trntion  at  voUrn,  roitU 
luiil  briiljfci,  &c.,  jmiil 
l)>-tena«U.     ,        .        .1180 

3.? 


£lC.Wfl 

Very  little  need  be  said  about 
the  land  tax.  It  originated  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  was  made 
permanent — subject  to  redemption 
— in  1798.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  is  exclusively  a  tax  upon  land, 
and  is  therefore  an  element  in 
any  compariBon  between  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  and  money  ;  but  in 
a  comparison  betweijn  the  years 
about  1840  and  the  present  day 
no  change  has  to  bo  noted. 
Ministers'  stipends,  though  appear- 
ing in  every  estate  account,  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  bunlen  on 
the  rental,  because  teind  is  really 
a  separate  property  in  the  soil  of 
the  parish.  This,  and  the  item 
for  maintenanco  of  churcfaca  and 
manses,  are  ancient  heritable  obli- 
gations on  the  proprietor,  and  re- 
quire only  the  most  casual  notice, 
since  they  are  not  in  any  true 
sense  taxes. 

Schoolmasters' salaries  amounted 
to  no  more  than  £540  in  1839, 
and  this  aixra  liad  increased  to 
X-2625  in  1»93  in  the  shape  of  edu- 
cation rates,  of  which  half  was 
paid  by  the  landlord  and  half 
by  the  tenant,  but  the  whole  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  land.  The 
obligation  on  the  heritors  to  pro- 
vide school  buildings  and  to  pay 
schoolmaster's  salary  originated 
in  very  early  timea.  In  1616  the 
bishop,  with  consent  of  the  heri- 
tors and  commissioners,  was  auth- 
orised to  imposn  a  tax  for  tho 
acb/ool  on   every  plough  of   lont^ 
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In  1646  An  Act  was  prissed  pro- 
viding for  the  foundation  of  a 
school  in  every  parisli  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heritors,  but  the  prin- 
cipal Kducation  Act  before  the 
Union  was  that  of  1696.  Tliis 
Act  requires  the  heritors  to  "  pro- 
vide a  commodious  house  for  a 
school,  anil  settle  and  modifv  a 
salary  to  a  schoolmaster  which 
fihali  not  Ikj  under  one  hundred 
merks  nor  above  two  handred." 
The  cost  was  to  bo  provided  by  a 
st«nt  laid  on  each  heritor  accord- 
ing to  his  rained  rent,  and  one- 
half  the  outlay  could  be  recovered 
by  him  from  the  tenants. 

8o  things  went  on  till  1872, 
when  Parliament  determined,  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  that 
school  attendance  should  be  com- 
pulsory ;  that  there  should  be  a 
school  board  in  every  parish  ;  and 
that  the  ultiniate  source  from 
which  the  necessary  money  was  to 
OODie  to  supplement  school  fees 
and  grants  was  a  rate  upon  the 
land.  This  rate  has  varied  with 
the  circumstances  of  each  parish. 
In  some  it  is  trivial ;  in  others  it 
is  crushing  in  its  severity  ;  and  in 
a  few  it  has  grown  so  intolerable 
that  parochial  bankruptcy  ensued, 
and  the  Education  Department 
was  obliged  to  step  in  in  order  to 
prevent  the  schools  being  closed 
wholesale.  In  IBU3  there  are 
many  parishes  where  this  burden, 
this  new  rate  on  land  produce, 
excee<ls  Is.  in  the  pound  ;  while  in 
an  appreciable  number, — such  as 
Olenbucket,  in  Aberdeenshire ; 
Harris,  Gleuelg,  and  North  TTist, 
in  I  n  vemoR3  -  shire ;  and  several 
Hhptland  parishes, — 2s.  and  over  is 
levied.  The  rates  to  meet  the 
expense  of  education  grew  to  the 
enormous  total  of  moro  than  oi 
in  the  pound  in  at  least  one  parish 
before  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment came  to  the  rescue  and 
took  over  both  the  burdens  and 


the  duties  of  distressed  school 
boards.  In  the  estate  which  has 
been  taken  as  an  example,  the 
burden  amounts,  in  some  parishes 
more,  in  some  le&s,  bnt  over  tbo 
whole  to  more  than  8d.  in  the 
pound. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  serious 
of  all  the  charges  that  have  lt«<n 
cast  upon  the  land  during  the  last 
half  -  century  —  the  poor  asseaS' 
nient  as  levied  under  the  Act  of 
Iti4D.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  that  year,  the 
primary  source  uf  maintenance  for 
the  poor  was  church  collections. 
Compulsory  power  of  assessment 
was  indeed  given  by  an  old  Act 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed 
in  1570;  but  no  instance  of  ad- 
vantage having  buen  taken  of  this 
power  can  bo  found  before  the 
year  1(J93.  Gradually  the  large 
urban  parishes  began  to  find  as- 
sessment Decenary,  and  in  1S20, 
out  of  the  8t)5  pariiihes  la  Scot- 
land, 11)2  were  subjected  to  assess- 
ment, and  in  1839  this  number 
hod  risen  to  238.  Still  it  is  in 
the  main  true  that  as  an  eflec- 
tivo  principle  compulsory  assess- 
ment was  not  in  force  in  the  rural 
and  agricultural  districts  of  Scot- 
land until  after  1845.  The  P^- 
purt  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
in  1844  says — 

"Throughout  the  Northern  and 
Western  High1and«,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  jjnrishea  comprised  in 
the  Svnoda  of  Shetland,  Orkney, 
Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  Koaa, 
Glenelg,  Argyll,  and  Moray  —  em- 
bracing in  territorial  exU'Ut  almost 
one  -  half  of  Scotland  —  the  church 
cnllectiong,  with  Riich  smnll  sitmq  as 
may  accrue  to  the  kirk-i^eAston  from 
fees,  fines,  &c.,  aidt^d  in  a  few  iu- 
alAncos  fay  occasional  doiiiiiionM  from 
heritors  or  casual  visitors,  form  tiie 
only  public  fund  to  which  the  poor 
can  look  for  relict" 

Landlords  and  tenants,  therefore 
- — in  other  words,  the  a{;ricultural 
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interest  —  were  not  practically 
called  upon  to  contribute  a  rat«  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  prpsont 
rates,  whftt*vftr  thny  are,  are  thus 
the  product  of  Victorian  legisla- 
tion. The  return  [No.  104)  pre- 
sented to  Parliftinciit  by  the  Hec- 
retary  for  Scotland  on  the  -itli 
May  ehow8  what  is  the  effect 
of  thiB  new  burden.  Tlie  varia- 
tion ia  enormous, — far  more  con- 
sidomlile  than  ia  the  ease  with 
education  ratca.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  chargo  on  every  pariah  in  the 
nigblands,  and  on  the  va^t  ma- 
jority of  rural  parishes  throughout 
Scotland,  was  nil;  now  it  varies 
from  AM.  little  as  3d.  to  as  much  as 
73.  Parliament  sought  to  obtain 
a  national  good,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  in  some  cases  the  borrlen 
ia  scarcely  felt^  while  in  others  it 
is  absolutely  ruinous. 

There  are  fifty-uine  parishes  in 
BooUand  where  the  poor  rate 
stands  at  2s.  in  the  pound  or 
over ;  and  while  the  great  majority 
lie  in  the  Highland  counties,  in- 
stances can  also  be  adduced  in 
such  counties  as  Aberdeenshire, 
Band'^bire^  and  Linlithgow.  The 
extreme  cases  in  18113  were  as 
follows : — 


ArgyllBhtre,  KtlbranrloQ, 
Invcmeas- shire,  Kiltimir, 
Knsfl-flhire,  HarvM,     . 
Zetland,  WjiIIb, 


4  I 
1  !> 
7  4 
7  4* 


hiF 


Out  of  the  twelve  parishos  in  Zi 
land  there  are  only  two  where  the 
poor  rate  is  less  then  4.<t.  in  the 
pound.  Instances  such  as  these  are 
rare;  but  even  in  the  case  of  the 
estate  selected  for  illustration,  the 
average  rate  in  all  the  parishes 
concerned  is  U.  2d.  iji  the  pound, 
being  a  new  Imrden  within  the 
la.st  half -century  of  closn  on  6 
per  cent  of  the  gross  nominal 
rental. 

The  county  mtcs,  consisting  of 
rogue  money  and  assessments  f< 
certain  roads,  amounted,  in  IBi! 
to  £oSG.  By  legislation  withi! 
the  last  fifty  years  the  buitlen  has 
increased  sevenfold,  and  now 
ainounU  to  £3783,  Rogue-money 
was  first  authorised  by  an  Act 
passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Oeoi^o  I.  for  "  the  more  etroctual 
disarming  the  Highlands  in  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  calliKl  8cot- 
land."  Notwithstanding  tho  limi- 
tations in  the  title  of  the  Act, 
generul  power  was  given  to  tho 
fret^-holderH  to  assess  theniselvea  in 
order  to  provide  funds  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals  generally 
throughout  North  Britain.  Up  to 
fifty  years  ago  no  general  addition 
to  county  burdens  took  place,  but 
since  1840  the  following  statutes, 
which  have  imposed  succesijivo 
burdens  upon  land,  have  been 
enacted  : — 


1.  Coninty  Oeacral, 

2.  Police 

3.  Regntiation  of  Votcn,   . 

4.  Lunatic  Asylumfl,    . 

5.  Valuation, 


BtAtiitt'  fir  Impfliltlon. 

f31    &  32  Vict 
■  1       1868 

/  SO  &  31  Vict.    c. 

\       I8ft7 
.      24  *  26  Vict  c.  83 
.      20  &  21  Vict  c.  71 
17  ft  18  Vict  c.  91 


0.    82, 

72, 


6.   Other  Ratrii.  im-Iii.Iu.^-  .Shti  ifl  f  23  ft  24  Vict  c.  79 

.  ilTft  18  Vict  c.  106 


Coort  hoiiMii  anil  Militia, 

T.  Cuniaginiii  I>i8cane8  (Animals), 

&    RMhlB  Knte,   .  .  ,  . 

g.  Pnblto  Health, 


41  A  42  Vict  0.  74 
41  k  42  Vict  o.  Al 

."JO  k  SI  Vict  e.  101 


HijtiK'd  Rale  ct 

AiiWMksiiit'tit  In  IKDS;] 

j  2i(l,  Orkney. 

jaja.,  U.itc. 

looonBiderable. 
2d.,  PeelileB. 
lucomiderabl  e, 

I  IncoDiidcrubla. 

Incou&iderablD. 

llMiL,  Orkiioy. 
/  4jd.,  Linlithgow-^ 
1     ahlre. 


Of  theie  ratea  the  first  six  were 
payable  wholly  by  owners,  and  the 
last  three  equally  by  owners  and 
occupiers ;  but  by  the  Scotch  Local 
Government  Act  of  1889,  which 
placed  an  elective  body  under  the 
name  of  the  county  council  in  con- 
trol of  county  govcmniDnt  in  the 
room  of  the  old  Oommisatouenj 
of  Supply,  owners  were  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  whole  of  the  rates 
which  they  had  up  to  that  date 
imposed  upon  themselves,  but  any 
excess  was  to  bo  shared  equally 
between  thorn  and  occupying 
tenants.  It  is  interesting  to  noto, 
before  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  as  illustrative  of  the  ten- 
dency to  extravagance  of  elective 
bodies,  that  though  county  coun- 
cils have  only  beau  in  existence 
four  years,  there  is  already  a  atrik- 
inp;  increase  in  the  grand  total  of 
their  expenditure.  In  twenty-six 
counties  there  has  boon  an  increase, 
as  compared  with  the  taxatiou  in 
1889-90  under  the  old  r/gim^,  in 
many  cases  of  very  serious  mo- 
ment, while  in  seven  only  is  there 
a  decrease,  and  that  of  trivial 
amount.  The  increases  range  up 
to  6id.  in  Renfrew,  8d.  in  Peebles, 
and  Is.  in  Nairn  ;  while  the  largest 
decrease  is  a  fraction  under  2d.  in 
Caithness.  The  total  burden  for 
county  rates  varies  from  "d.  to 
Is.  I  Id.,  and  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  of 
every  pound  of  gross  rental  may 
be  accounted  a  fair  areraf^. 
These  details  ore  extract^  from 
a  paper  presented  to  Parliament 
by  tlie  Secretary  for  Scotland 
on  May  2  [No.  100]. 

The  instance  of  tlie  particulow 
estate  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  analysis  is  in  no  way  ex- 
treme :  it  is  situated  in  counties 
where  the  rate  is  not  excessive, 
and  fairly  illustrates  the  fact  that 
Victorian  legislation  has  multiplied 
roanyfold  the  taxation  on  land  for 
th>e!  purposes  of  county  government. 

Here,  again,  in  county  mt«s  as 


in  education  rates  and  as  in  poor 
rates,  Parliament  has  dcsire^l  to  do 
a  number  of  excellent  things  for 
the  wellbeing  of  the  people  and 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  it  has 
done  them  at  the  expense  of  one 
interest — an  interest  now  beyond 
measure  depressed  and  small  in 
comparison  with  the  general  wealth 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  arguod 
that  Parliament  has  not  thrown  the 
whole  burdcnof  these  many  services 
on  the  land  or  real  estate,  having 
given  large  grants  in  aid  of  local 
taxation.  Yes,  but  from  what 
source  do  these  grants  come }  From 
the  National  Exchequer,  which, 
independently  of  the  rates  which 
I  have  been  detailing,  is  tilled  aa 
much  by  the  landed  int<^reat  as  by 
any  other:  they,  landlords,  tenants, 
and  labourers,  drink  aa  much  tea, 
smoke  as  much  tobacco,  oonsumo 
as  much  beer,  pay  as  heavy  house 
duty,  as  corresponding  classes  in 
other  branches  of  life,  and,  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt  himself  admits, 
they  have  paid  a  heavier  income 
tax.  Reserving  the  question  of  the 
death  duties  for  the  moment,  the 
agricultural  interest  is  more,  and 
not  less,  heavily  taxed  than  other 
interests ;  yet  when  burdens 
amounting  to  several  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  gross  revenue,  and 
to  half  as  m uch  again  on  net 
income,  are  imposed,  it  is  thought 
to  be  an  answer  to  any  complaint 
to  say,  "  You  have  no  grievance, 
because  if  the  taxpayer  at  large — 
you  included — did  not  pay  som^ 
thing  towanis  these  services,  yon 
would  be  still  more  severely  op- 
pressed than  you  are." 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  solely  with 
one  great  estate.  In  order  to  prove 
that  this  is  no  peculiar  instance,  we 
summarise  the  infonuation  placed 
at  our  disposal  in  regard  to  other 
estates,  situated  severally  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  in  Mid-Lothi- 
an, in  Ayrshire,  in  Wigtownshire^ 
and  in  the  Hebrides. 
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1.  Kulntr  in  ihf  IfVjrfrt*)!  f/igfUitniU. 

1*40.  IMS. 

I'oor,  ....  Nil  £307 
I'l^lneatiou,    .  .  .       £40         SMH 

CQUDt>'  oasesiuiicutii,      .      2i7        4.V2 

£207      £043 

The  land  rental  of  this  estate,  in 
spite  of  considerable  capital  out- 
lay, is  now  no  Inrgcr  than  sixty 
ypors  ago.  The  figurfs  given  or© 
for  an  average  of  years,  and  the 
poor  and  education  rates  paid  by 
the  tenants  are  not  included.  If 
these  were  added,  the  whole  burden 
would  1)6  not  les-s  tlinn  XI500,  or 
six  times  the  amount  that  sufficed 
in  1840. 


2.  Sulale  in  Ayrshire, 

1810. 

ISW. 

Poor £14-1 

£427 

K'lucattoii,  ...         3.1 

251 

County  ABscttnicDts^               OS 

572 

£245 

£1250 

Tho  rental  of  this  estate  ha£  fallen 
one -eighth  Bince  1S40,  but  the 
money  the  land  has  to  find  in 
discharge  of  public  duties  is  Ave 
times  greater. 

S*  Bkttit  in  Wigtwftinhire. 

Poor,   ....    £073    £1528 

Kduoatlot H3        !>03 

Coaaty  asaceaiQetits,      .       SHU       1 1 S9 

£1130    £30S3 

Thfa  entate  afToi-da  an  unusual  in- 
ataiice  of  cousideruble  outlay  in 
the  inatntenonce  of  the  poor  be- 
fore the  Act  of  1845. 

4.  EtiaU  in  Hid-Lotkian, 

1819.  ISM. 

Poor,   ....      £45  £I«4 

Education,  .        ,        ,        42  1112 

County  aaaesameDta,     .         19  309 

£]Off     lOSfi 

The  increase  in  this  case  is  more 
than  sixfold. 


0.  Ettatt  *n  Me  Htbridtn, 

Poor,   ....       NU 
1-Miication,  .  .    £130 

t'DUUty  QDll   lliHtliut   !UU 

scsKuionte,  .       512 


65« 


4.10 
£051    £23 

The  poor  rental  in  this  case  has 
Blightly  decreased  within  the  last 
half  century,  but  the  burdens 
hare  increased  fourfold. 

These  instancea  might  be  ninlti- 
plied  without  number,  and  by  a 
selection  of  telling  cases  such  as 
uould  be  found  in  many  Highland 
parishes  augmentations  of  burden 
twice  as  severe  could  be  adduced. 
"We  have  purposely  avoided  making 
use  of  extreme  examplee,  since  the 
facts  here  given  prove  our  point 
over  and  over  again,  that  peraon- 
alty  and  realty,  starting,  so  to 
speak,  fair  half  a  century  ago, 
have  not  since  met  with  equal 
treatment;  and  that  if  equalisa- 
tion in  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
it  is  the  agricultural  interest  that 
may  justly  cry  out  for  redress. 

Such  being  the  elTect  of  recent 
legislation  on  landed  wealth,  it  is 
time  to  consider  what  the  re-suit 
will  be  if  the  measures  now  before 
Farltument  become  law. 

The  Local  Government  (Scot- 
land) Bill  provides  for  the  abolition 
of  the  existing  parochial  board,  and 
the  establtfihrnent  in  its  place  of 
a  parish  council  in  every  parish, 
elected,  in  the  words  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  "on  the  widest 
snfi'rage  that  exiata."  Hy  this  bill 
aa  introduced  e\'ery  householder, 
notwithstanding  total  failure  to 
pay  his  rates,  was  allowed  bo  control 
by  bii  vote  the  raising  and  expend- 
ing the  money  of  those  who  do 
pay.  Deferring  to  the  spirit  of 
an  amendment  by  Mr  Hoxicr,  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  has  carried 
a  compromise  excluding  from  the 
franchise  those  who  are  more  tlian 
a  year  in  arrear  with  their  rates. 
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The  noisiest  section  of  Scotch 
Radicals  are  wildly  furious  with 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  for  desert- 
ing the  banner  on  which  they 
have  inscribed  the  strange  de- 
vice "  Representation  but  no  tax- 
ation ; "  and  it  may  be  that  they 
will  seriously  set  themselves  to 
wreck  the  bill,  or  that  the  com- 
promise may  prove  unworkable  in 
practice.  For  the  moment  an 
amendment,  which  will  appeal  to 
the  common-sense  of  every  house- 
holder of  honest  purpose,  has  been 
adopted.  This,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  avert  a  very  serious 
danger  arising  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  electorate,  as  the  fol- 
lowing argument  will  show. 

The  parish  council  is  to  exercise 
power  in  two  directions  :  first,  it  is 
to  assume  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  parochial  boards,  and,  above  all, 
to  dispense  money  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor ;  second,  it  is 
to  undertake  a  multitude  of  new 
duties  all  costing  money.  The 
latter  will  involve  a  certain  and 
considerable  burden  in  every 
county  in  Scotland ;  but  the  for- 
mer, in  the  poorer  parishes  where 
there  is  much  poverty  and  little 
wealth,  where  there  are  many 
mouths  and  little  scope  for  profit- 
able industry,  will  result  in  utter 
destruction  of  rich  and  poor  alike, 
— of  the  poor  because  of  the  de- 
moralisation attendant  on  the 
power  to  relieve  themselves  by 
dipping  their  hands  into  the  pro- 
duce of  the  rates ;  of  the  rich — 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of 
those  who  make  a  loyal  effort  to 
meet  their  many  obligations — be- 
cause the  balance  now  remaining 
after  the  discharge  of  very  oner- 
ous public  burdens  will  be  swept 
away.  Are  these  alarms  without 
foundation?  In  a  large  number 
of  parishes  where  the  population 
is  moderate,  wealth  large  in  pro- 
portion, and  plenty  of  employ- 
ment at  good   wages,  it  may  be 


that  they  are ;  but  Parliament  is 
legislating  for  Scotland,  not  only 
for  the  happier  districts  therein. 
Either  it  must  provide  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland  a  legislative 
scheme  which  will  work  every- 
where, or  it  must  safeguard  the 
weaker,  the  poorer,  and  more 
backward  districts  by  some  amend- 
ments or  provisions  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  them.  The  former  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr  J.  P.  B.  Robert- 
son, who,  when  Lord  Advocate  in 
the  Unionist  Ministry,  laid  it  down 
as  the  basis  of  his  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  local  government,  that 
it  "  must  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  fitted  to  stand  the 
strain  of  the  various  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  extend 
from  the  English  border  to  the 
farthest  Hebrides." 

Examining  the  social  and  econo- 
mic conditions  which  exist  over 
many  of  the  northern  counties,  are 
the  alarms  we  have  expressed  with- 
out foundation  I 

The  answer  may  be  left  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  condition  of  an 
average  Highland  parish.  Here 
is  the  account  given  of  parishes 
chosen  as  fair  examples  by  Lord 
Napier's  Commission  in  1863  :— 

Farr,  Sutherland. 
GrOBs  rental,  .  .  .  £10,.3.?7 

Paid  by  27  large  tenanta,       9,656 


Balance  to  be  divided 
among  293  email  occu- 
pants, .  .         .        £681 

Of  these,  160  were  rented  below  £6, 
and  128  below  £2. 

Uig,  Lewis. 
Gross  rental,  .         .         .     £5229 
Paid  by  25  Urge  tenants,       3708 


Leaving  to  bfe  divided  be- 
tween 420  occupants,    .     £1521 
Of  these  last,  393  pay  under  £6  a- 
year. 

Since    this  report,    rents   have 
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been  redaced  on  large  farms  and 
small  plots  alike  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.  There  is  no  manufac- 
ture and  no  regular  home  trade  or 
occupation  for  the  people.  The 
landlord  and  the  dozen  or  two  large 
tenants  will  be  utterly  powerless 
to  influence  the  election  which 
must  result  in  a  council  desirous 
to  do  what  the  electorate  wishes 
— viz.,  generously  and  largely  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  mass  of 
their  constituents. 

In  these  parishes  the  poor  rates 
are  already  2s.  and  3s.  2d.  in  the 
pound  respectively.  To  predict 
that  they  will  grow  beyond  endur- 
ance when  90  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
tors are  existing  on  a  holding 
under  j£3  or  £i  a-year  in  value,  is 
neither  hazardous  in  itself,  nor 
does  it  involve  any  attack  on  the 
worth  of  the  people  as  a  class.  They 
will  naturally  do  as  Parliament 
invites  them,  and  relieve  them- 
selves out  of  the  profits  of  their 
neighbours  until  the  last  penny  is 
exhausted.  The  idea  of  shame  in 
becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish 
has  already  almost  vanished,  and 
it  will  utterly  disappear  wln-n 
Parliament  sends,  as  they  will  in- 
terpret it,  a  message  :  "  Choose 
men  to  relieve  the  poor  on  a  scale 
which  you  poor  men  deem  suit- 
able." 

Mr  J.  P.  B.  llobertson  wisely 
said  in  1889— 

"  It  is  all-iiii]K)rtant  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  iKjor  relief  should,  in 
the  interests  of  the  ])Coi)le,  be  in  firm 
and  steady  hands  ;  and  one  of  the 
considerations  which  must  be  looked 
t*),  in  all  pm|K)i4iilH  for  electinj^  j>aro- 
chial  boardn,  is  the  necessity  of  saviiif; 
the  |)eople  and  aavinj;  the  i>;irocliial 
boi'irils  from  their  bi-in^s  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  iuvidioiw  and  cJclicate 
duties,  under  prcHKure  of  the  most 
creditJible  sentiments." 

The  scheme  proposed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  speech  provided 
for  the  election  of  the  board  half 


by  the  owners  and  half  by  occu- 
piers. Since  the  rate  is  divided 
in  this  manner,  it  does  not  socm 
an  unreasonable  proposition.  The 
alternative  is  to  provide  for  the 
exercise  of  drastic  powers  of  inter- 
ference and  control  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

In  addition  to  undertaking  all 
the  duties  of  the  old  parochial 
board,  the  new  councils,  elected  on 
the  "  widest  suffrage  that  exists," 
have  power  to  spend  the  produce 
of  the  rates,  without  stint  or  limit, 
on  the  following  objects,  after  ob- 
taining, in  some  cases,  the  consent 
of  the  county  council  and  the 
board  : — 

(a)  To  provide  buildings  for  pub- 

lic offices  and  for  meetings 
or  other  public  purposes, 

(b)  To  provide,  maintain,  lay  out, 

and  improve  grounds  for 
public  recreation. 
('■)  To  acquire  land  for  the  fore- 
going objects. 
((/)  To  acquire  rights  of  way. 
(<■)  To  execute  suitable  works. 
(J')  To  purchase  lands  conipul- 
sorily  at  the  expense  of 
the  rates. 
{(/)  To  acquire  land  compulsorily 

on  lease  for  allotments. 
(/*)  To   levy   a   special    rate   to 
cover  the   expenses   thus 
incurred. 
(i)  To    borrow   money   on    the 
security    of    the    special 
rate. 
Others  will  arraign  the  policy  of 
conferring    these    powers    on     the 
new  councils.     The  oltject  of  this 
article  is  only  to  invite  those  who 
will  have  to  pay  the  piper  to  con- 
sider in  time  the  way  the  particu- 
lar class  of  wt^alth  they  possess  is 
being  treated  by  Parliament. 

The  second  measure  which  pro- 
mises shipwreck  to  the  landed  in- 
terest is  the  Finance  Bill  now 
working  its  tedious  way  through 
the  Uouso  of  Ckimmons.     Thi'* 
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The  noisiest  section  of  Scotch 
Kodieals  are  u-ilclly  furious  with 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  for  desert- 
ing the  banner  on  which  they 
have  inscribed  tho  strange  de- 
vice '*  Reprr^fintation  but  no  tax- 
ation J "  antl  it  may  be  that  they 
will  seriously  set  thnmsclves  to 
wn^ck  thn  bill,  or  that  thn  com- 
promise may  prove  unworkable  in 
practice.  For  the  moment  an 
amendment,  which  will  nppral  to 
the  common-senao  of  every  house- 
holder of  honest  purpose,  has  been 
adopted.  This,  however,  is  not 
sunicienb  to  avert  a  vei-y  serious 
danger  arising  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  electorate,  as  the  fol- 
lowing argument  will  sliow. 

The  parish  council  is  to  exercise 
power  iu  two  directions  :  tirst,  it  is 
to  assume  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  parochial  boards,  and,  above  all, 
to  dispense  money  for  tlie  maintc- 
Dance  of  the  poor ;  second,  it  is 
to  undertake  a  multitude  of  new 
duties  all  costing  money.  The 
latter  will  involve  a  certain  and 
oonsiderable  burden  in  every 
county  in  Scotland ;  but  tlie  for- 
mer, in  the  poorer  parishes  where 
there  is  mucli  poverty  and  little 
wcftlth,  where  tliei-e  are  many 
moiiths  and  little  scope  for  profit- 
able industry,  will  result  in  utter 
destruction  of  rich  and  poor  alike, 
— of  the  poor  because  of  the  de- 
moralisation attendant  on  the 
power  to  rel ie ve  themsel vea  by 
dipping  their  hands  into  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  rales ;  of  the  rich — 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of 
those  who  make  a  loyal  etlbrt  to 
meet  their  many  obligations — be- 
cause  the  balance  now  remaining 
after  the  discbarge  of  very  oner- 
ous public  burdens  will  be  swept 
away.  Are  these  alarms  without 
foundation  T  In  a  large  number 
of  parishes  where  the  population 
is  moderate,  wealth  large  in  pro- 
portion, and  plenty  of  rraploy- 
ment  at  good   wages,  it  may  be 


that  they  are ;  but  Parliament  is 
Irgislnting  for  Scotland,  not  only 
for  the  happier  districts  therein. 
Either  it  must  provide  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland  a  legislative 
Bcheme  which  wilt  work  every- 
where, or  it  must  safeguard  the 
weaker,  the  poorer,  and  more 
backward  districts  by  some  amend- 
ments or  pro\Tsiona  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  them.  The  former  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr  J.  P.  15.  Hol»ert- 
son,  who,  when  Lord  Advocate  in 
the  Unionist  Ministry,  laid  it  down 
as  the  basis  of  his  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  local  government,  that 
it  '*  mast  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  and  it  must, 
then;fore,  be  fitted  to  stand  the 
strain  of  the  varioas  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  extend 
from  the  English  border  to  the 
farthest  Hebridoa." 

Examining  the  social  and  econo- 
mic conditioiis  which  exist  over 
many  of  the  northern  counties,  are 
the  alarms  we  have  expressed  with- 
out foundation  t 

The  answer  may  be  left  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  condition  of  an 
average  Highland  pariah.  Here 
iH  the  account  given  of  parishes 
chosen  as  fair  examples  by  Lord 
Napier's  Commission  iii  11:^3  : — 

FttiT,  Suthtrland, 
Cross  rental,  .         .         .  £10,3:t7 
Paid  by  27  large  teoanti,       9,056 


I 


CiiJanci?    to    l>e    divided                   J 
among  29tt  small  occu-                  ■ 
pacta,           .         .         .       JCfiSl 

Of  tliusv,  IGO  wore  rented  below  £ft, 
and  128  bolow  £2. 

ria. 

//ClOW, 

Gross  rental,  . 
Paid  by  25  large 

tenants. 

£S229 
3708 

Leaving  to  bfe  divided  he- 

tween  4^0  occupouts,    .     £IC'2\ 
Of  tlicsc  last,  393  pay  under  £0  a- 
year. 

Since    this   report,    reiLU   have 
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been  reduced  on  lai^e  farms  and 
email  plota  alike  frooi  30  to  50 
per  c<-nt.  There  is  no  manufac- 
ture and  no  regular  home  trade  or 
occupation  for  the  people.  The 
landlord  and  thn  doz^n  or  two  large 
teuftuta  will  be  utterly  powerless 
to  iiillui'nco  the  election  wliicli 
mufit  result  in  a  council  deatroua 
to  do  whiit  the  electorate  wishes 
— viz.,  generously  and  largely  to 
relievo  the  wants  of  the  mass  of 
their  constituents. 

In  these  parishea  the  poor  rates 
are  already  2^.  and  3s.  2d,  in  the 
pound  respectively.  To  predict 
that  they  will  grow  beyond  endur- 
aoco  when  90  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
tors are  existing  on  a  holding 
under  £3  or  £4  a-year  in  value,  is 
neither  hazardous  in  itself,  nor 
does  it  involve  any  attack  on  the 
worth  of  the  people  as  a  class.  They 
will  naturally  do  as  Parliament 
invites  them,  and  relieve  them- 
selves out  of  the  profits  of  thoir 
neighbours  until  the  last  peuiiy  is 
exhausted.  The  idea  of  sbamo  in 
becoming  chargf^ablo  to  the  parish 
has  alreaily  almost  vaniHhed,  and 
it  will  utterly  disappear  when 
Purlianient  tiends,  as  they  will  in- 
terpret it,  a  message  :  **  Choose 
men  to  relievo  the  poor  on  a  scale 
which  you  poor  men  deem  suit- 
able," 

Mr  J.  P.  B.  liobertson  wisely 
said  in  It»ti9— 

"  It  is  all-important  tlmt  this  ad- 
mi  tiivl  rati  on  of  }i<.ior  relief  uhould,  iu 
the  iiitei-uBta  of  the  pe4>iik',  be  in  finn 
and  }ito.-uly  Imiidt!  :  and  uiie  of  the 
cuiihiilorjitionB  which  must  he  lixiktnJ 
to,  in  all  pi'i ttHtwilH  for  elpcting  ]iKn> 
cbial  b«ard«,  la  the  ncc(»i)ity  of  s.ivliij' 
the  fK'opic  and  saving  the  purochi^ 
iKsinis  frum  their  being,  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  iiiviilinurf  and  'Ii'licato 
dutiw,  uudur  i>ret:iuiuru  of  tiie  inost 
crwUtnblti  neutuuuuUi." 

The  scheme  proposed  at  the 
oonclusiou  of  this  speech  provided 
for  the  election  of  the  board  half 


)ub- 
e-flS 

°1 


by  the  owners  and  half  l>y  occn^ 
pien.     Binco   the  ralo  la  divide 
in  this  manner,  it  does  not  sefl| 
an  unreasonable  proposition.     Tlj 
alternative  is  to  provide  for  thS 
exercise  of  drastic  powers  nf  inter- 
f<Tence  and  control  by  the  Loo 
fiovernnmnt  Board. 

In  addition  to  undertaking 
the  duties  of  the  old  parochial 
board,  the  new  councils,  elected  on 
the  "widest  suffrage  that  exists," 
hav«  power  to  spend  the  produce 
of  the  rat«8,  without  stint  or  limit, 
on  the  following  objects,  after  oV»- 
taining,  in  some  cases,  the  consent 
of  the  county  council  and  the 
board : — 

(«)  To  provide  buihliiigs  for  pub- 
lic otEces  and  for  meetinj 
or  other  public  purpose* 
(h)  To  provide,  tnaintain,  lay  oti 
and  improve  grounds 
public  recreation. 
('-•)  To  ac<[uire  land  for  the  fore- 
going objects. 
{d)  To  actjuire  rights  of  way, 
(e)  To  execute  suitable  works. 
if)  To  purchase  hinds  compul- 
sorily  at  the  expense  of 
the  rates. 
(^)  To  acquire  land  compulsorily 

on  lease  for  allotments. 
(h)  To  levy  a  special   rate   to 
cover  the   expenses   thus 
incurred, 
(t)  To   borrow   money  on    the 
security    of    the    special 
rate. 
Others  will  arraign  the  policy  of 
conferring   these   powers    on    the 
new  councils.     The  object  of  this 
article  is  only  to  invito,  those  who 
will  have  to  pay  the  piper  to  con- 
sider iu  time  tlie  way  the  particu- 
lar class  of  wealth  they  posscus  is 
being  treated  by  Parliament,         _ 

The  second  measure  which  pr^ 
Diises  shipwreck  to  the  tandetl  in- 
terest  is   the    Finance    Bill    now 
working  its  tt^ious  way  through 
the  House  of  Commons.     This  bill 
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'  seeks  primarily  to  recast  the  death 
duties  in  thc-ir  application  to  land, 
and  enormously  to  augment  their 
severity.  Under  the  specious  guise 
of  equalisation,  it  aggravates  to  a 
point  beyond  bearing  the  existing 
inequality  of  bui-dena  taken  as 
a  whole  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  on  real  as  coniparod 
with  personal  estate.  It  bchovca 
us  to  use  the  utmost  brevity 
in  dealing  with  this  branch  of 
our  subject,  and  to  assume  that 
every  reader  knows  the  cardinal 
features  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  scheme,  so  for  as  it 
affects  land :  (1)  graduation  of 
probate — or,  as  it  will  be  called, 
estate  duty — until  a  maximum  of 
8  per  cent  is  reached,  every  sort 
of  property,  real  and  personal,  in- 
veatc<l  at  home  or  in  the  colonies 
being  aggregated  prior  to  assess- 
ment; (2)  the  payment  on  death 
on  the  capital  value  of  estates  of 
every  kind,  even  though  entailed, 
and  though  the  beneticiary  has  a 
life-interest  only ;  (3)  abolition  of 
privileges  hitherto  accorded  in  the 
case  of  real  property. 

We  noe^  not  dwell  on  the  origin 
of  the  death  duties.  A  trifling 
stamp  duty  on  probate  was  first 
imposed  in  1694;  the  principle  of 
progression,  according  to  the  value 
of  tiic  estate,  was  introduced  in 
1779;  and  in  1S15  the  amount 
payable  to  Exchequer  was  substan- 
tially increased.  Legacy  duty  was 
first  imposed  iu  1780,  and  in  1815 
was  placed  upon  its  pre-sent  scale, 
varying  from  1  per  cent  payable 
by  liuejila  up  to  10  per  cent  by 
etrangers  in  blood.  TJiese  duties 
were  payable  on  personalty  only, 
and  it  wiis  not  till  1N53  that 
duty  was  imposed  on  buccessions 
to  landed  estate.  Mr  Goschen 
made  in  1888  and  1889  the  last 
changes  that  have  to  be  recorded. 
He  I  ncr^-aacd  the  rates  of  suc- 
cession duty  payable  on  realty — 


making  them  IJ  per  cent  in  the 
ease  of  lineals,  4^  in  that  of  col- 
laterals, and  so  on  up  to  11^  in 
that  of  strangers  in  blood.  He 
also  imposed  a  new  duty  oE  1  per 
cent  on  all  estates,  real  and  per- 
sonal, exceeding  £10,000.  The 
net  result  is  that  a  child  succeed- 
ing to  an  estate  over  X10,000  in 
value  pays,  if  it  be  in  free  per- 
sonalty, probate  duty  3  per  cent, 
and  estate  duty  1  per  cent — total, 
4  per  cent ;  if  it  be  in  real  estate, 
he  pays  succession  duty  1^  per 
cent,  and  estate  duty  1  per  cent — 
total,  2^  per  cent. 

Heal  estate,  them,  now  enjoys 
the  following  privileges  : — 

1.  It  pays  iu  the  cose  of  lineals 
2^  per  cent  instead  of  4  per 
cent. 

2.  The  capital  value  of  the  suc- 
cossion  on  which  duty  is  paid  10 
calculated  according  to  the  age  of 
the  successor ;  and  lifc-intereat  in 
a  sum  Ijeing  always  less  than  the 
sum  itself,  duty  is  never  paid  oq 
the  total  value. 

3.  Four  years  are  given  to  dis* 
charge  the  duty  by  instalments, 
without  interest. 

Why  were  these  last  oonces- 
sions  given  ?  Because  Mr  Glad- 
stone, for  the  first  time  imposing 
duty  on  succession  to  real  estate 
in  1 853,  deemed  it  right,  and 
earnestly  argued  tiiat  it  was  nec- 
essary to  treat  land  more  lightly 
than  personalty,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  land  bore  an  undue 
proportion  of  local  taxation,  and 
second,  becaut^u  an  analysis  of  the 
income-tax  schedules  proved  that 
tlie  prolits  of  trade  were  not  taxed 
at  an  equal  rate  witJi  the  profits  of 
rent.  SVhere  the  former  paid  7d., 
the  latter — so  said  Mr  Gladstone 
— paid  yd. 

The  severity  of  local  taxation  in 
1853  was  OS  nothing  to  what  it  lias 
since  become,  yet  it  was  deemed 
auflicient  by  the  hero  of  Liberal 
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finance  to  require  an  important 
concession.  The  balance  therefore 
OS  between  land  and  personalty  has 
been  that  the  former  has  provided 
year  by  year  in  ordinary  cases  from 
10  to  20  or  even  30  per  cent  of 
gross  revenue,  and  frequently  the 
moiety  of  net  revenue  in  the  form 
of  local  taxation,  and  haA  paid  Od. 
in  the  pound  to  inoomc-tax  when 
"d.  only  was  fairly  ejtigible,  On 
the  other  band,  when  a  landed 
estate  passes  on  death  to  Hncal 
descendants,  the  important  advan- 
tages already  named  as  to  amount 
and  time  of  payment  are  enjoyed. 
It  is  a  great  outrage  that  these 
last  should  be  abolished,  while  no 
redress  is  affonled  in  the  matter  of 
local  taxation. 

What,  then,  are  the  changes  pro* 
posed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt'a 
bill,  and  their  cHTectl 

1.  If  the  privilege  of  payment 
by  instalments  is  claimed,  it  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  3  per  cent  in- 
terest from  the  date  of  death. 

2.  Heirs  to  landed  estate  are  to 
pay  on  the  whole  capital  value, 
even  where  tbcy  succeed  to  a  life- 
rent only  under  entail,  and  cannot 
make  their  interest  absolute  with- 
out the  expensive  process  of  disen- 
tailing and  compensating  the  heirs. 
They  are  to  pay  on  a  capital  sum 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  which 
they  enjoy. 

3.  The  scale  of  duty  paid  on 
the  corpus  of  the  estate,  under  Uie 
name  of  estate  duty,  is  to  be 
placed  at  a  progressive  rate  of 
great  severity.  For  instance,  an 
estate  over  X'.'iO.OOO  would  pay  6 
per  cent,  and  over  XIOO.OOO  € 
per  cent  estate  duty,  besides  suc- 
cession duty  varying  from  1  per 
cent  by  lineals  to  10  per  cent  by 
•trangers  in  blood. 

"The  gulden  rule  of  all  Chan- 
cellors of  the  EUchequer,"  said  Mr 
Disraeli,  "  is  that  they  should  be- 
ware that  no  tax,  whatever  form 


it  may  take,  whether  tliat  of  a 
customs  duty,  an  excise  duty,  or  a 
direct  impost,  should,  in  its  nature, 
be  excessive."  The  tax  as  pro- 
posed by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in 
the  case  of  pcTsonul  as  well  as 
real  estate  stands  condemned  by 
this  axiom,  for  it  is  excessive. 
To  give  one  moderate  instance, 
brothers  and  sistnrs  taking  any- 
thing from  an  estate  with  a  gross 
value  in  excess  of  £50,000,  would 
have  to  pay  S  per  cent,  or  more 
than  three  ye&n'  income.  This  is 
surely  an  excessive  sum  to  pay  out 
of  personalty.  But  in  the  cstse  of 
land  it  is  more  than  excessive,  it 
is  ruinous  and  intolerable.  A  man 
with  money  invests  and  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  every  penny  he  possesses. 
The  man  with  an  estate  will  be 
charged  his  6,  8,  10,  or,  in  the 
most  extreme  case,  it  might  be  16 
per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of 
bis  pictures,  his  heirlooms,  his 
trees,  his  model  farm  -  steadings 
and  labourers'  cottages,  on  prop- 
erty of  many  kinds  which  brings 
in  no  efleclive  revenue.  Multi- 
tudes  of  obligations  attach  to  the 
possession  of  land  from  which 
owners  of  Consols  are  exempt,  and 
the  brother  succeeding  Ut  a  landed 
estate  of  iW.OOO,  and  paying  8  per 
cent,  would,  unless  his  duty  to  his 
tenants,  labourers,  and  neighbours 
were  negtocted,  be  disbursing,  iu>t 
tliree  years',  as  in  the  ca&e  of  per- 
sonalty, but  at  least  six  years'  free 
income.  In  the  cose  of  the  largest 
proprietors,  where  ogricullun}  has 
suflercd  least,  where  the  houses  are 
best,  where  the  tenantry  are  most 
prosperous,  the  outlay  on  things 
for  the  general  good  has  been  much 
larger  than  this  estimate  would  in- 
dicate, arid  the  margin  for  personal 
expenditure  smaller. 

The  Duke  of  liichmond  told  the 
Royal  Commission  that  on  his 
Goodwood  estates  since  1873  he 
had  spent  upwards  of  £30,000  on 
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labQumni*  cottages,  and  as  an  in- 
vestiuenl  bis  expenditure  showed 
a  loss.  On  his  Bcottish  estates  he 
has  oxpcaded  during  tho  last 
fifteen  years  on  buildings  and 
iinprovBinents  XI  98,000,  besides 
granting  abatements  in  rent  of 
£28fi,000.  The  Doke  of  Devon- 
shire has  stated  that  on  his  vast 
famil/  estates  it  has  been  tho  cus- 
tom to  expand  30,  nO,  fiO,  or  70 
per  cent  on  local  purposes,  un- 
contieoted  with  personal  or  family 
enjoyment.  In  these  cases,  tho 
estates  being  very  large,  tho  grad- 
uated duty  would  bo  infinitely 
higher  than  that  taken  as  an 
example,  and  would  presumably 
amount  to  a  charge  of  1 1  per  cent 
in  tho  ca&e  of  collateral  succession. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  at  which 
he  arriviji",  that  tho  new  duties 
would  he  equivalent  to  six,  ten,  or 
even  twelve  years'  income  available 
for  personal  or  family  expenditure, 
appears  well  withiu  the  mark. 
The  effect  must  be  that  landowners 
will  be  utterly  unable  to  discharge 
in  future  the  duty  they  have 
gladly  held  themselves  to  owe 
tlieir  tenantry  and  neighbours. 
They  must  retrench,  and  as  they 
and  their  families  must  live,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  countryside 
will  be  aOected.  The  Exchequer 
will  absorb  a  largo  shore  of  the 
revenue  of  every  estate  which 
now  forms  the  wage-fund  of  tho 
district.  liandownera  will  indeed 
sulfer ;  but  the  result  of  Sir  Wil- 
lium  Harcourt's  Budget  will  be 
that  tenantii  and  labourers  and 
agricultero  will  sutTer  Brat  and  in 
the  hardest  measure. 

Night  after  night  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  revels  in  taunt- 
ing landowners  with  a  desire  to 
escape  taxation.  Wo  would  ask. 
Are  tho  facta  with  which  we  have 
been  furnished  from  several  of  the 
l>est-iiiunagud  estates  in  Scotland 
capable  of  disproof  1     Are  tho  re- 


turns of  barden.*t  on  land  just 
presented  to  Parliament  by  tho 
Secretary  for  Scotland  fallacious  1 
Are  landowners  and  tenants 
only  dreaming  that  they  roccivo 
periodic  \"isita  from  coilectora  of 
county  rates,  of  school  -  rates,  of 
poor-rates,  and  of  income  tax,  on 
incomes  which  thoy  never  make  1 
Tf  all  these  things  are  sad  and 
sober  realities,  wo  submit  that 
the  new  legislation,  tho  Finance 
Bill  with  its  new  taxes,  the  Local 
Government  Bill  with  its  new 
rates,  are  impolitic,  unjust,  and 
oppressive.  E  very  penny  that 
landlord  or  tenant  derivea  from 
land  ought  to  pay  a  full  and  equal 
share  with  other  wealth  to  the 
State,  but  not  more.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign  the  agri- 
cultural interests  were  fostered  by 
protection,  and  the  taxation  levied 
for  local  purposes  by  Imperial 
Acts  was  trilling.  Now,  agricul- 
ture, weighed  down  with  multi- 
plied burdens,  has  to  undersell  the 
free  produce  of  other  countries, 
it  is  a  farmers'  question,  for  they 
cannot  struggle  un  unless  tbera  be 
capital  to  put  into  tho  land;  it  is 
a  labourers'  question,  for  as  their 
wage  fund  goes  into  the  cofi'ers  of 
tho  State  they  will  gradually  be 
discharged  ;  it  is  a  question  for 
working  men  at  large,  for  farm- 
servants  will  drift  into  other  call- 
ings and  depress  wages.  Fair 
treatment,  neither  more  nor  less, 
ia  wanted.  Agriculturists  honestly 
believe  they  now  suffer  from  ex- 
cessive taxation  as  compared  with 
other  classes;  Sir  William  Har- 
court  thinks  otherwise.  The  whole 
question  should  be  examintd  by  a 
competent  Commission  ;  and  until 
this  is  done,  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  shuuld  bo  given  at  all 
stages  and  at  every  opportunity  to 
those  sections  of  the  two  bills 
which  seek  to  lay  freih  burdens 
ou  the  produce  of  the  land. 
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Tqe  loan  collection  of  paintings 
in  tbe  6r8t  Manchester  Exhibition 
came  as  a  revelation  of  thu  rare 
Ireosares  in  our  picture  galleries. 
We  have  almost  ceased  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  seemingly  inexhaust- 
ible stream  which  seta  annually 
towards  the  exhibitions  in  Bur- 
lington House.  Sorely  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  liettem 
and  biographical  Reminiscences 
with  which  we  have  been  inun- 
dated for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  We  must  pick  and  choose 
among  them  as  amongst  the  pic- 
tures: the  portraits  are  not  nil 
masterpieces  by  a  Titian  or  a 
Telasquez,  nor  are  the  iuJeU  de 
genre  invariably  gems  of  bright- 
ness from  domestic  interiors  by  a 
"Van  Ostade  or  a  Geranl  Dow. 
But  it  may  be  predicted  that  not 
a  little  of  this  exuberant  per- 
sonal literary  work  will  live  and  Ije 
read  or  consulted  for  one  reason 
or  another.  In  this  article,  as  it 
happens,  we  can  bring  together 
specimens  in  four  characteristic 
styles,  and  each  in  its  manner  is 
excellent  There  are  the  highly 
dramatic  recollections  of  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier ;  there  are  the 
letters  of  a  famous  London  wit 
and  man  of  fashion ;  there  is  the 
bright  and  sparkling  correspond- 
ence of  a  lady  of  wit,  retinement, 
and  moderate  culture,  the  graceful 
and  gracious  hostess  of  sa/ona  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and,  finally, 
there  are  the  discreet  revelations 
of  a  veteran  diplomatist,  full  of 
valuable  materials  for  the  historian 
of  the  future. 

There  is  much  that  was  note- 


worthy in  the  adventurous  life  of 
that  dashing  cavalry  officer,  Sir 
Hope  Grant ;  but  nothing  perhaps 
has  impressed  us  more  than  his 
habit  of  keeping  regular  and  vol- 
uminODS  journals.^  In  overcrowd- 
ed transports,  in  pestilential  Chin- 
ese swamps,  in  beleaguered  can- 
tonments in  revolted  India  —  he 
chronicled  minutely  the  events  of 
each  day,  as  the  clerk  or  the 
tradesman  posts  up  his  ledgers. 
He  was  by  no  means  what  Cap- 
tain Costigan  calls  "  a  literary 
cyracter."  But  whatever  the  mo- 
tive for  the  pains  he  took,  his 
lahourB  have  borne  fruit  he  could 
scarcely  have  foreseen,  and  we 
feel  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  them.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  great  part  of  the  at- 
tractiveness of  these  volumes  JH 
due  to  the  editing  of  Oolon^f 
KnoUys,  who  has  recast  and  re- 
arranged selections  from  the  mass 
of  raw  material,  as  with  an  aVj^| 
running  comDiectory  of  his  owiH 
he  has  filled  in  the  missing  links 
of  the  history.  In  any  cose,  the 
whole  of  the  thrilling  narrative  ia 
instinct  with  spirit  and  colour,  and 
incidents  are  described  with  all 
the  graphic  pictures^ueness  of  the 
observer  on  whom  they  made  a 
profound  imppf^ssion.  No  man  can 
write  history,  and  especially  war 
history,  like  him  who  has  played 
his  part  in  the  scenes.  Necessarily 
he  throws  in  those  telling  touches 
which  escape  the  clever  literary 
artist;  nor  does  be  overlook  the 
byplay  and  even  the  suggestive 
trivialitiea  which  may  seem  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  solemn 
chronicler.     In  fact,  in  his  man- 
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ner  of  narration  Grant  is  what 
Iklacaalay  would  have  been,  had 
Macaolaj  enjoyed  similar  oppor- 
tnniiiea. 

More  than  6fty  years  have 
elapsed  since  young  Grant  em- 
barked for  service  in  the  East. 
We  are  taken  back  to  other  times 
and  the  ancient  military  raomories, 
for  ho  sailed  as  brigade  major  to 
Lord  Saltoun,  a  distinguished 
Waterloo  man,  with  n  marked 
and  rather  eccentric  individuality, 
of  whom  many  good  etoriefl  used 
to  be  told  in  the  north.  Grant 
owed  his  appointment  to  their 
common  passion  for  music.  Among 
the  furniture  of  the  young  ollicer's 
cabin  were  a  piano  and  a  violon- 
cello. The  chief  prided  himself  on 
hia  performances  on  the  guitar, 
and  the  pair  used  to  indulge  in 
serenades,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  sailors.  A  military  passenger 
by  the  present  flying  service  of  the 
P.  and  0.  would  scarcely  dream  of 
pianos  as  part  of  his  outfit.  But 
the  Belleisle,  74,  was  to  bo  Grant's 
homo  for  the  best  part  of  a  year. 
There  was  accommodation  on  board 
for  about  800— half  as  many  again 
of  unfortunate  souls  were  huddled 
together  between  docks ;  and  yot 
those  soldiers'  wires  hod  deemed 
themselves  lucky  who  were  per- 
mitted to  follow  their  husbands' 
fortunes.  When  wo  think  of  tho 
fare  and  the  miserable  quarters^ 
we  marvel  that  troops  who  hatl 
gone  through  such  an  ordeal  should 
have  disembarked  in  high  condi- 
tion and  eager  for  hai-d  fighting. 
But  the  seasoned  soldier  of  those 
days  was  uncommonly  tough,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  Walcheren  Ex- 
pedition seems  to  have  been  too 
much  for  Im  stamina.  Grant  was 
even  less  of  an  orator  than  a 
writer.  There  is  a  telling  anecdote 
of  his  failing  to  make  himself  in- 
telligible when  ho  tried  to  explain 
th&t  be  was  really  the  winner  in 
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a  war-game  at  Aldershot,  when 
the  umpires  had  unanimously  pro- 
nounced against  him.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  he  hod  much 
of  the  artistic  sensibility  of  his 
illustrious  brother,  the  President 
of  the  Academy.  For  he  seiz66 
instinctively  upon  anything  pic- 
turesque or  characteristic,  and 
dashes  it  in  with  a  vigorous  reaJ- 
isni  which  profoundly  impresses 
the  imagination. 

The  first  Chinese  war  was  really 
an  anncd  expedition  of  discovery. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  de- 
tested foreigners  fairly  penetrated 
behind  the  veil  which  had  shrouded 
from  time  immemorial  the  eccen- 
tricities of  that  mysterious  empire. 
If  we  knew  comparatively  little  of 
them,  the  Chinese  people  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  us.  They 
would  have  looked  with  super- 
stitious terror  to  the  contact  of 
their  venerable  civilisation  with 
Western  barbarism,  had  they  not 
bocn  reassured  by  the  sublime  con- 
fidence of  the  mandarins,  who  had, 
hitherto  disregarded  treaties  with 
impunity.  The  mandarins'  faith 
in  their  natural  defences  was  not 
surprising.  There  were  no  roads 
on  which  troops,  if  landed,  could 
march,  and  the  great  river  which 
led  to  die  capital  and  the  interior 
was  unnavigable,  or  at  least  it  was 
considered  only  practicable  for 
small  craft.  Surprise  following 
surprise  was  in  store  for  them, 
and  the  unconventional  fashion 
in  which  these  Europeans  made 
war  was  beyond  the  experience* 
of  their  listless  temperamenta 
leavened  by  Buddhist  philoso- 
phy. The  mighty  Yangtze  Kiang 
comes  down  in  perennial  fiood, 
sweeping  in  a  succession  of  swift 
currents  among  a  laVtyrinth  of 
sand-banks  and  shifting  shoals. 
The  wondering  Celi^stials  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  one  of  the 
mogt  daring  feats  of  seamanship 
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on  record.  Seventy-three  British 
warships,  from  three-deckers  down- 
wards— by  a  strange  coincidence 
precisely  the  same  number  con- 
veyed the  troops  which  Grant 
commanded  in  the  second  war — 
were  seen  stemming  the  stream 
under  sail.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  Aduiral  secured 
the  assistance  of  native  pilots. 
Tbc  UeUcisle  and  another  vessel 
grounded,  but  both  were  sood 
afloat  again.  The  troops  got 
ashore  somehow,  in  spite  of  tlie 
strength  of  the  currents :  prob- 
ably the  Chinese  were  too  much 
taken  aback  promptly  to  oppose 
the  disembarkation.  But  then 
they  prepared  to  attack  in  Tartar 
fashion,  with  a  sonorous  clashing 
of  cymbnts,  with  shouting,  and  an 
immense  display  of  tawdry  ban- 
ners. The  British  walked  up  to 
them  in  blazing  sunshine — "trussed 
up  in  a  network  of  strangulation 
belts  and  thick  leather  stocks  " — 
and  in  five  minutoa  the  position 
was  nliandoned,  and  the  vociferous 
defenders  were  in  full  flight.  The 
city  of  Chin  Kiong  was  next  car- 
ried by  assault.  "The  subsequent 
fate  of  the  defendf^rs  was  a  cruel 
one  Those  who  e-scapcd  slaughter 
by  our  soldiers  for  the  most  part 
committed  suicide,'*  Nothing  can 
be  more  strikingly  illntitrBtive  of 
the  strange  Chinese  idiosyncrasy. 
A  few  shot  and  sboll  bs'I  scared 
them  out  of  a  strongly  defensible 
position,  and  yet  whuu  the  lighting 
was  over  tiiey  dpliherately  sought 
death,  in  the  fear  that  a  worse  fate 
might  befall  thew.  As  for  the 
miserable  non-combatants,  their 
terror  waa  extreme.  In  their 
horror  at  what  might  happen  to 
them  at  the  liands  of  the  foreign 
devik,  many  women  were  slaugh- 
tered by  their  own  relations.  After 
describing  how  a  eilken-clad  man* 
darin  was  discovered  swinging  from 
a  beam   in   his    own    stable,   Sir 


Hope,  by  way  of  relief,  tells 
pleasant  story.  The  Admiral  ws 
strolling  through  the  town 
decidedly  unconventional  costume, 
when  tlie  master  of  one  of  the 
transports,  mistaking  him  for  a 
comrade^  unceremoniously  accosted 
him,  "  Well,  old  boy,  you've  come 
rather  late.  The  white's  all  gonft, 
but  there  is  some  brown  left." 
In  defiance  of  severe  orders  again&t 
plundering,  they  had  been  looting 
a  storehouse  filled  with  sugar. 

Hong-Kong  fifty  years  ago  was 
a  very  diflerent  place  from  what 
it  is  now  as  the  third  seaport  in 
the  empire.  "  It  was  a  rncog- 
nised  resort  for  pirates  and  land- 
marauders,  and  the  incftsifjint  rob- 
hcries  were  outrageous.  I  never 
went  to  bed  without  a  loaded 
pistol  under  my  pillow."  But 
the  Spaniards  had  similar  troubles^ 
with  their  Malay  subjects  tqH 
Manila,  and  they  adopted  more^ 
summary  methods  of  repression. 
A  village  revolted,  and  tho  gov- 
ernor sent  out  an  expedition,  which 
roafisncred  one  thousand  souls,  in- 
cluding women  and  children.  One 
of  tho  native  regiments  expressed 
disapprobation  by  mutinying,  and 
forthwith  one  hundred  of  the 
mutineers  were  summarily  passed 
under  arms. 

Then  Sir  Hope  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  Oawnpore,  and  the  9th 
Lancers  were  to  the  front  in  all 
the  fighting  that  wu  going  for- 
ward, from  the  first  Sikh  war  to 
tlip  stamping  out  of  the  Mutiny. 
At  Cawnpore  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  methods 
of  revenue  administration  in  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  the  monarch's 
territory  coming  down  to  the 
opposite  hank  of  the  Ganges. 
He  was  roused  out  of  bed  one 
morning  by  the  report  of  cannon. 
"By*aud-by  a  round-shot  camo 
bounding  acroes,  and  lodged  un- 
der our  houAo,  followed  by  two  or 
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three  other  projeotiles.  Soon  we 
made  out  three  G  pounder  pieces, 
bUzing  away  at  a.  Urge  boat  in 
line  with  our  residenoe."  It 
was  only  the  king's  collectors  get- 
ting in  his  taxes,  and  taking  pot- 
shots at  the  warlike  and  impe- 
cunious peasants,  who  much  pre- 
ferred fighting  to  paying.  When 
the  cannonade  grew  hotter,  they 
took  to  th«  water,  and  struck  out 
for  the  English  shore.  "  Ten  of  the 
fugitives  were  killed,  seven  were 
wounded,  and  only  three  reached 
the  bank,  so  eeverely  mauled  that 
their  escape  was  a  nmrvel.  Such 
was  the  rule  of  the  Oude  Govem- 
ment," — which  certainly  was  doing 
its  best  to  provoke  annexation. 

Since  Clive  decided  for  battle  at 
Plassey,  the  English  Raj  had  never 
a  more  narrow  escapo  than  in  the 
night  that  followed  the  drawn 
battle  of  Ferozeshah.  The  victory 
was  won  by  British  bluff,  and  by 
the  indiscipline  that  followed  suc- 
cess among  the  disorderly  Bikh 
levies.  Sir  Hope's  personal  ex- 
periences in  these  thrilling  time?, 
though  he  was  not  actually  present 
at  the  three  days'  battle,  were  in- 
teresting and  sensatioDal.  It  gives 
some  idea  of  theencumbrancesof  an 
Indian  column  on  the  march,  when 
WR  are  told  that  his  personal  trans- 
port consisted  of  six  camels,  of  two 
bullock -carts,  with  spans  of  four 
bullocks  each,  and  of  u  private 
cart  besides.  Sleep  was  made 
dilbcult  to  any  but  &  seasoned 
campaigner  by  the  bellowing  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  cattle  and  the 
groaning  of  innumerable  camels. 
He  does  not  say  much  of  Sobraon, 
though  he  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  charges, — possibly,  as  Colonel 
KnoUys  suggests,  because  there 
he  had  nearly  made  shipwreck  of 
his  fortunes.  Yet  no  action  in  his 
career  is  more  characteristic  of  his 
sturdy  manhood  than  that  in  which 
he  assumed  an  unprecedented  re- 


sponsibility. His  colonel  had  gone 
drunk  into  action.  Grant  asked 
the  second  lieutenant  -  colonel  to 
put  their  superior  under  arrest. 
That  gentleman  angrily  declined 
the  invidious  duty.  "  So  early 
next  morning  I  went  to  the  colonel 
in  his  tent,  .  .  .  and  I  spoke  thus 
to  him.  '  You  know  you  wore 
very  drunk  yesterday,  sir,  when 
you  led  us  Into  action.  I  have 
oome  to  tell  you  that  if  you  do  not 
at  once  leave  the  regiment,  I  will 
now  put  you  under  arrestand  report 
your  conduct.'  "  The  colonel,  not 
unnaturally,  took  the  initiative, 
and  it  was  Grant  who  went  under 
arrest,  charged  with  a  false  and 
calumnious  accusation.  There  was 
"a  great  to-do,"  followed  by  a 
court  of  inquiry,  and  Grant  had 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  upshot  of  a  game  in  which  the 
honours  were  left  doubtful.  He 
was  quit  for  six  weeks  of  conBne- 
ment,  with  the  slow  torment  of 
harrowing  suspense.  He  had  a  good 
deal  in  common  with  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who  had  come  up  from 
Scinde  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
(^arm^e.  "  Sir  Charles  was  an 
extraordinary  looking  person,  — 
short,  slight,  and  with  a  handsome 
cost  of  countenance.  Ho  wore 
large  spectacles,  and  had  small 
eyes,  large,  dark  shaggy  eyebrows, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  most  fear- 
ful quantity  of  grizzly  grey  whis- 
kers, beard,  and  moustache,  with 
hair  streaming  down  his  back." 
Like  Mr  Peggoty,  he  was  a  most 
agreeable  man  when  he  happened 
to  be  in  good  humour,  and  was 
fond  of  talking  about  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  surmounted.  He 
told  Grant  afterwards  that,  till  ho 
was  sixty,  he  had  never  known  ^ 
what  It  was  to  be  out  of  poverty.  ■ 
As  a  general  officer,  with  a  wife  ^ 
and  daughter,  he  managed  some- 
how to  make  ends  meet  on  his  pay. 
When  he  landed   at   Bombay,  to 
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take  command  of  a  division,  be 
had  odI}*  a  couple  of  sovereigns  in 
hia  pocket.  After  his  victory  at 
Meeaiiee  ho  got  X60,000  of  prise- 
XDoaey,  and  nibseqaently,  &s  Indian 
Commandcr-in-Ohief,  be  drev  bis 
£15,000  a-year.  But  not  even 
that  ample  income  could  bind  the 
fiery  old  man,  whose  very  aspect 
struck  auperatitious  terror  into  the 
Sikhs,  to  a  decent  show  of  subordi- 
nation. Quarrelling  with  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, he  resigned  the 
lucrative  commaod,  and  so  Grant 
implies  that  it  was  Napier's  iuipet- 
ooDS  temper  which  was  at  faali  in 
the  regrettable  feud  with  Oatrani. 
Passing  over  the  second  Sikh 
var,  with  the  terrible  Hikh  atroci- 
ties and  the  Severn  retaliations,  we 
come  to  the  grand  drama  of  the 
Mutiny.  And  we  may  read  the 
chapters  which  vividly  depict  the 
scenes  with  pride  as  well  as  plcjts- 
ure.  Had  the  scattered  bandfuls 
of  English  shown  a  less  uncotu- 
promifiing  front  everywhere,  they 
would  have  been  deserted  in  the 
dark  hour  of  their  extremity  by 
their  formidable  fighting  allies. 
Their  unflinching  courage  inspired 
the  tx)nviction  that  they  I'ould  not 
be  beati'n,  and  relied  on  inexhaust- 
ible resetves.  Yet  Grant,  in  his 
simple  but  soldier-like  language, 
gives  all  the  excitement  of  a  sen- 
sational novel  to  his  narrative  of 
the  sieges  of  Belhi  and  Lncknow. 
Both  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas  were 
beginning  to  waver;  each  day  was 
pregnant  with  new  anxiety,  aa  ex* 
pected  succour  was  delayed ;  and 
perhaps  we  owe  our  triumph  to 
halfa-dozen  heroic  men,  who  had 
asserted  their  individual  ascend- 
ancy over  the  fierce  warriors  who 
fallowed  them  under  tire.  At 
Delhi  the  Sikli  Ouides  and  the 
Goorkhas  did  noble  service.  Am- 
munition was  so  scarce  that  to 
loud  the  heavy  guns  (hey  had  to 
pick  up  the   enemy's   round-ohot 


and  return  them.  But  if  she 
was  scarce,  l>cer  was  plentiful,  for 
all  the  agents  of  Bass  and  AHsopp 
made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
^Tramped  the  camp  in  the  liquor 
they  could  not  hope  to  sell.  Sir 
Hope  says  that  he  believes  he 
should  never  have  pulled  through 
had  not  the  Bass  given  new  vigour 
to  his  exhausted  frame.  The  duty 
was  incessant,  and  the  heat  in- 
tense. In  June,  "  the  weather 
was  so  fearfully  hot  that  the  gun- 
ners could  not  handle  the  shot 
wherewith  to  load  the  guns."  The 
fi<;liting  in  the  assaults,  and  the 
rf^Hrlliiig  of  the  sorties,  was  at 
least  as  warm  as  the  weather. 
Grant  records  a  heroic  deed  of  his 
native  orderly.  With  a  few  men 
ho  had  charged  in  the  du^k  a 
strong  force  of  the  enemy.  His 
horse  had  fallen,  shot  through  the 
botly.  "  I  was  in  rnthcp  an  owk- 
ward  predicament,  unhorsed,  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  ignor- 
ant in  which  direction  to  proceed, 
when  my  orderly,  by  name  Hooper 
Khan,  rode  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Take  my  horse:  it  is  your  only 
chance  of  safety."  Grant  refused 
the  noble  ofler,  but  laid  hold  of 
the  tail  of  the  sowar's  horse,  and 
so  was  dragged  out  of  the  miUe. 
And  the  trooper  refused  the  rupees 
which  bis  grateful  officer  pressed 
upon  him.  Afterwards  there  was 
a  touching  scene,  when  on  an 
order  for  the  disarmament  of  the 
native  lexies,  the  orderly,  in  melan- 
choly and  resentful  mood,  brought 
Grant  the  sword  he  had  used  so 
loyally  j  and,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
the  weapon  was  returned  to  him. 

The  mortality  from  disease  in 
the  fliego  force  was  very  great, 
and,  thanks  to  the  heat  and 
malarious  damp,  the  injuries  from 
shot  for  the  most  part  proved 
fatal.  Among  the  early  victims 
to  cholera  was  Barnard,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  hia  burial. 
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with  the  itupressive  circumstances, 
reiuinds  us  of  tlmt  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  "  We  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  cofiiii  for  htm  :  the  funeral 
service  was  rapidly  though  rever- 
ently performed,  and  tlie  earth  was 
thrown  into  the  small  space  allott<>d 
to  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  for 
every  moment  we  expected  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  out  to  repel  an 
attack  by  the  enemy  ;  but  peuU  of 
musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
paid  a  grander  tribute  to  poor  Sir 
Henry  than  the  usual  formal  dis- 
charge of  blank  cartridge."  Among 
the  most  dashing  leaders  of  ir- 
regular horse  to  whom  our  out- 
numbered countrymen  were  so 
greatly  indebted,  Uodson  has  fre- 
quent and  honourable  mention. 
Grant  gives  the  story  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  princes  as  it  was  told 
him  by  Hodson  himself.  He 
went  on  the  next  day  to  visit 
the  Great  Mogul  in  oontinement. 
The  old  man,  who  had  been  coerced 
into  conniving  at  the  Mutiny,  had 
been  seized  and  carried  ort'  hy 
lEodson  from  a  swarm  of  armed 
ragam u ffins  —  an  act  of  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  coolness. 

"He  waH  an  old  man,  said  by  one 
of  his  senrants  to  be  iiiiioty  years  of 
age,  short  in  stature,  alight,  very  fair 
for  a  native,  and  witlx  a  lugli-bi-ed, 
delicate-looking  cast  of  features.  .  .  . 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
death  would  be  preferahie  to  such 
humiliation,  but  it  is  wonderful  how 
we  all  cling  to  the  shreds  of  life. 
When  I  saw  the  poor  old  man,  he 
was  seated  on  a  wretched  chai-poy  or 
native  bed,  with  hia  legs  crossed  be- 
fore him,  and  swinging  his  body 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  an 
unconscious  dreamy  look.  I  asked 
him  one  or  two  questions,  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  an  unpleasant  tuI- 
gar  voice  answering  fram  behind  a 
Hmnll  screen.  1  was  told  that  it  pro- 
i-eeded  from  his  begiim  or  (jueeii,  wlio 
jirevented  hia  replying,  fearful  let>t  he 
should  B.iy  sf^nietliing  wliiiHi  might 
compromise  their  safety." 


But  we  must  not  linger  long- 
er among  those  thrilling  scenes, 
though  we  should  gladlj^  say  some- 
thing of  Grant's  adventures  when 
travelling  unprotected  through  a 
country  still  seething  in  turmoil 
and  infested  by  bands  of  fngiUve 
rebels;  of  thedashingexploitswben, 
with  flying  columns  of  horse  and 
held- batteries,  he  followed  up  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  mutineers; 
and  of  his  descriptions  of  those 
picturesque  and  lonely  forts  in  the 
jungle,  which  were  ditHcult  to  dis- 
cover without  local  guides,  and 
might  have  been  almost  impreg- 
nable h  ad  they  been  resolu  tely 
defended,  being  generally  unap- 
proachable by  artillery  on  wheels. 

Nor  can  we  say  much  of  the 
second  China  war,  where  Sir  Hope 
not  only  showed  bis  military  skill, 
but  his  shrewd  diplomacy,  in  out- 
manccuvring  and  yet  conciliating 
hia  susceptible  French  colleague. 
To  Grant,  as  Colonel  KnoUyt  satis- 
factorily demonstratc-i,  is  duo  the 
credit  of  the  plan,  which  aaved  an 
incalculable  sacrifice  of  time  and 
life  by  taking  the  formidable  Peiho 
forts  in  rear.  The  capture  of  Pe- 
kin,  the  burning  of  the  Summer 
Palace,  the  treacherous  murder  and 
the  tortun?a  inllicted  on  our  coun- 
trymen, avenged  somewhat  ar- 
bitrarily by  that  firo-raising  and 
pillage,  are  all  graphically  related 
in  due  sequence.  But  two  episodes 
should  be  singled  out  for  notice. 
One  is  the  almost  miraculous  es- 
cape of  Lieutenant  bumsden,  now 
Sir  Peter,  who  was  upset  in  a  yawl 
foar  miles  out  at  sea.  He  held 
on  for  two  hours  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  when  he  let  go  and 
struck  oat  for  the  land.  "  Dark- 
ness came  on,  and  he  could  only  _ 
trust  to  a  strong  wind  and  tide."  ■ 
He  Boated  and  drifted  for  five  and  ^ 
a  half  hours,  when  at  last  he  felt 
ground  in  the  shallows,  and  then, 
by  way  of  restoring  the  circular 
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tion,  lie  walked  ten  miles  to  the 
camp.  The  other  episode  forcibly 
illustrates  the  anxieties  of  a  com- 
mander when  campai^ing  in  such 
a  country  as  China.  English  and 
French  were  crowded  together  into 
the  small  town  of  Feh-taog,  which 
had  been  previously  cleared  of  its 
inhabttiuita.  As  the  town  was 
surrounded  by  peatilential  swamps, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  encamp- 
ing outside : — 

"Tlie  occuratitin  wns  fraught  with 
the  nioBt  fearful  nmVn  it  has  ever  fallen 
ti.i  my  lot  to  encounter.  'Hie  town  was 
very  small,  not  much  more  chjtn  .'>0O 
yards  square,  *nJ  in  it  were  i;r«»wde<I 
li.OOO  of  our  men,  ejtcliiiiirt^  of  the 
Fi-ench  force,  anioniitjng  to  nliout 
8700  UKjre.  and  about  -lOOO  of  our 
horses.  ntiileH,  and  jjouies.  all  stored 
away  in  houspn  Aud  in  imriiiw  lanen. 
The  buildings weit  ft) rmi«t all  1  lis ti:hwl, 
fires  burning,  tliriuera  cookinj;,  men 
smoking— in  fact,  all  the  acceaaories 
fur  the  ontbrt;;ik  of  a  blaze.  After 
th«?  *U>tm,  the  wcftther  becaroo  very 
hot,  .Hiid  the  thatched  i^oofs  ns  dry  ns 
tinder.  Hitil  (i  f^iuirk  fallen  on  one  of 
them,  it  is  dillimlt  tn  say  what  would 
have  been  the  reanlL' 

Why  have  some  men  marvelloas 
success  in  society,  beyond  their 
birth,  their  connections,  or  their 
apparent  abititieaT  Granted  that 
all  these  are  above  the  average, 
still  the  success  of  certain  fav- 
oured individuals  is  remarkable. 
It  might  seem  that  Joseph  Jekyll 
gave  himself  airs,  jet  we  believo 
there  is  no  affectation  in  his 
letters.^  Those  written  in  Eng- 
land ore  addressed  to  his  sister  in- 
law, who  was  one  of  the  Carlisle 
family,  and  to  her  hf^  would  never 
have  paraded  false  assumptions  of 
fastidiousness  or  untenable  preton- 
aiona.  \Ve  may  take  it,  then,  that 
he  was  the  familiar  friend  and  con- 


vive  of  Geoi^  IV.  and  hia  roj 

brothers  ;  that  two  of  the  princes 
gave  his  sons  a  standing  invitation 
to  their  tables,  and  that  Jekyll  the 
elder  could  pick  and  choose  with- 
out giving  oflencc  among  invita- 
tions from  the  very  highest 
nobility.  Yet,  so  far  as  wo  can 
Judge,  though  bright  and  ready 
with  repart«e,  he  was  by  no  means 
extraordinarily  gifted.  lie  nursed 
his  wit  carefully,  as  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  and  some 
of  the  jokes  and  puns,  reported 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  corres- 
pondent, strike  ns  as  scarcely 
worth  repeating.  But  hia  man- 
ners probably  were  excellent;  he 
had  rare  tact,  and  having  quickly 
and  surely  established  his  social 
aacendancy,  he  speaks  of  alt  and 
sundry  with  the  easy  confidence 
of  established  superiority.  He 
may  have  known  little  of  the  law 
by  which  he  got  the  best  part  of 
bis  income  —  as  a  placeman  — 
but  he  lind  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  books,  of  which  ho  was  in- 
ordinately fond  ;  and  so  he  formed 
a  sort  of  connecting-link  between 
the  dandy  aristocrat  and  the  lU- 
t^ateitrg  who  were  the  rage.  The 
best  proof  of  his  attainments  as 
scholar  and  bibliophile  is  that  the 
Abhu  Morel  let,  when  ruined  by 
the  Revolution,  charged  him  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  his  curious 
library.  His  own  criticisms  of 
the  books  of  the  day  are  alight 
and  perfunctory  in  the  extreme ; 
nor  does  it  give  us  a  high  opinion 
of  the  soundness  of  hts  judgment 
when  he  summarily  dismisses  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  'Notre  Dame'  as  un- 
intelligible nonsense.  Latterly, 
the  veteran  diner-out  said  that, 
like  old  Gilpin,  he  was  one  of  the 
odd  fellows  who  preferred  hia  own 
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society,  and  be  was  almost  as 
mxxvXx  wedded  to  West  London  aa 
"old  Q."  But  Hitting  in  his  own 
chimuQj-comcr  he  stiU  diligently 
gathered  in  gossip,  retailing  it  for 
the  bene6t  of  his  8ist«r-in-Iaw  by 
marriage,  Lady  Gertrude  Sloane 
Stanley. 

That  correspondence  is  prefaced 
by  some  letters  written  to  his  father 
from  France  nearly  half  a  century 
before.  Young  Jekyll  had  gone 
to  Touraino  in  177.'i  to  perfect 
himself  in  French,  and,  with  his 
usual  social  luck,  found  himsi^lf 
received  at  once  by  the  very  ^liu 
of  the  nobility  of  the  old  r/ffime. 
There  are  etiangti  pictarea  of  the 
state  of  the  smouldering  French 
volcano  in  these  pre- Revolutionary 
days.  He  met  courtiers,  parasites, 
and  mistresses  of  Louts  the  hien 
aim/,  who  were  lavisliing  their 
ill  -  gotten  wealth,  or  were  in 
receipt  of  handsome  pensions. 
Money  went  very  far  in  France 
at  that  time,  for  young  Jekyll 
could  live  like  a  gentleman  on 
four  louis  a-nionth.  Such  private 
chdtcaux  as  Chenonceau  were  sump- 
tuously fitted  up;  but  Cbambord, 
a  royal  residence,  was  aluolutely 
bare.  For  the  kings  still  followed 
the  barbarous  medieval  custom  of 
carrying  all  their  household  plen- 
ishing about  with  them.  Crime 
was  80  rife  in  the  good  city  of 
Paris,  that  half- a -do/en  corpses 
were  shown  most  mornings  in  the 
Morgue  ;  and  nets  were  lowered 
each  night  from  the  Pont  Neuf  to 
catch  the  persona  thrown  over  by 
the  cutrthroats.  Yet  the  puntab- 
menU  were  by  no  means  lenient, 
and  Jekyll  gives  a  horrible  de- 
scription of  how  he  had  seen  a 
criminal  broken  on  the  wheel, 
without  stirring  from  the  balcony 
of  his  own  apartment,  when  "Mon- 
sieur de  Paris  "  discharged  the  duty 
of  his  olHce  in  bag-wig  and  rutfles 
and  iicTi  pottdr/. 


Among  the  literary  men  he 
either  met  or  mentions  in  the 
London  tetters  are  Byron  and 
8cott,  Moore,  Rogers,  and  Crabbe. 
The  Wiiverley  Novels  are -always 
noticed  as  they  come  out,  and  the 
brief  remarks  are  generally  saga- 
cious. He  had  met  Moore  at 
Bowood  or  elsewhere,  and  took  a 
great  fancy  to  him.  "  Little 
Moore  has  amused  us  inexhausti- 
bly with  humour  all  the  day,  and 
his  tasteful  singing  of  au  evening, 
...  It  is  a  good  little  fellow, 
with  fio  much  sense  and  talent^ 
and  a  most  independent  spirit." 
Apropos  to  Moore's  biographies 
he  says:  ^'As  he  was  forced  to 
slur  Sheridan's  treachery  to  his 
party,  so  be  was  forced  to  slur 
Byron's  treachery  to  his  wife. 
But  what  can  a  man  do  who,  liko 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  selects 
only  rogues  for  biography  V  There 
are  sundry  specimens  given  of 
Byron's  bitterness,  and  no  love 
was  lost  between  him  and  Rogers. 
"Lady  Blessington  recited  to  me 
most  dreadful  verses  by  Byron 
against  hts  friend  Rogers,  but 
will  not  publish  them,  or  the 
poet  must  plunge  into  the  Ser- 
pentine." That  was  after  Byron's 
death ;  the  verses  subsequently 
appeared  in  *  Fraser's  Magazine,' 
and  were  maliciously  shown  to 
Rogers  when  he  was  su tiering 
from  the  death  of  a  favourite 
brother,  "The  cleverness  of  tlie 
libel  almost  equals  its  bitterness 
and  cruelty,  especially  as  the  pub- 
lic believed  tbey  were  linked  in 
friendship."  As  to  Rogers,  at 
whose  breakfasts  Jekyll  was  a 
frequent  guest,  there  are  endless 
jokes  about  his  constitutional  ill- 
nature,  cadaverous  aspect,  die. 
Tom  Moore  told  how  a  common 
friend  of  theirs  had  observed  that 
Rogers  lived  on  viper-broth,  as 
being  nutritious  for  persons  of 
weakly  habit.     Somebody  said  the 
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soap  must  be  expensive.  "No/' 
wu«  tbo  reply,  "for  Roffftrs  finds 
bis  ovn  venom."  OE  Crabbc  it 
ia  said  tfaiit  in  private  he  over- 
acted aimplicity  of  character. 
There  are  sundry  jokes  and  im- 
promptui  by  Theodore  Ilook,  the 
beat  of  which  wo  have  heard  be- 
fore ;  and  various  cicvrr  epigrams 
by  lloraoe  Smith,  which  now  for 
the  first  time  appear  in  print. 

In  politics  there  is  an  interest- 
ing aooouztt  of  one  of  the  tirst 
apeecfaes  delivered  by  Lord  Palm- 
erstoD,  and  with  the  popular  con- 
ceptions of  the  peculiar  talents 
of  that  brilliant  statesman,  tbo 
praise  bestowed  seems  exagger- 
ated. "Sturgcs  Bourne  Raid  to 
me  (and  he  is  a  most  competent 
critic)  that  he  thought  eloquence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
expired  with  Canning,  but  that 
it  had  actually  and  positively 
revived     in     Palmerston."  If 

the  praise  were  well  deserved, 
his  genius  has  been  Dnderrate<i. 
Then  are  constant  notices  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  :  in 
1830  there  was  a  dangerous  uiove- 
inent  among  the  masses ;  riots 
and  disturl^ces  were  frequent, 
and  the  discontent  was  as  general 
as  the  distress.  Cobbett,  who  was 
industriously  throwing  fuel  on 
the  tires,  excites  Jekylt's  burning 
indignation.  "The  miscreant  is 
read  in  e\erj  cottage  where  the 
march  of  intellect  has  enabled 
them  80  to  do."  "Cobbelt's  last 
numlier  is  high  treason,  and  his 
address  to  the  yeomanry  more 
atrocious  than  all  his  atrocities." 
but  indeed  the  existence  of  flag- 
rant and  irritating  abuses  gave 
too  good  reason  to  the  agitators, 
and  one  glaring  example  is  men- 
tioned of  the  waste  of  the  public 
money.  Even  Jekyll,  with  his 
pergonal  experiences  as  a  plaoc- 
man^  is  puzzled  to  guess  huw  a 
certain   Mr  Cholmondeley   should 
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have  left  his  son  £10,000  a-; 
Iwsides  bpquests  of  jE  1 20,000  to 
be  distributed  in  charity.  The 
gentleman,  being  son  of  a  poor 
parson,  had  no  patrimony,  but  for 
long  he  had  been  Receiver-Gen- 
eral of  Excise.  So  the  nation 
had  made  most  munificent  pro- 
vision for  the  niimoroua  descend- 
ants and  connections  of  Pretyman, 
who  had  been  Pitt's  tutor,  and  for 
the  kinsfolk  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Of  George  IV.  Jekyll  speaks 
with  the  gratitude  of  one  who  had 
been  hiH  "familiar"  for  forty-six 
years.  Yet  latterly  the  Nemesis 
of  his  vices  had  overtaken  the  old 
voluptuary,  and  his  lost  years 
wore  passed  in  a  lamentable  decay, 
which  could  only  bo  mitigated  by 
enforced  asceticism.  "The  corpse 
was  scarcely  cold  before  his  memory 
was  fiercely  assailed,"  and  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  "the  'Times' 
published  a  tirade  of  the  most 
savago  and  atrocious  character." 
Almost  the  only  good  thing  we 
hear  of  the  much -bated  Duke 
of  Cumberland — Lady  Granville 
alludes  to  him  in  very  similar 
language — is,  that  almost  alone 
among  the  mourners  he  showed 
himself  genuinely  aflected  at  his 
brotiier's  funeral  ceremony.  As 
for  King  William,  "instead  of 
gravity  and  silence  during  the 
procession  of  a  good  hour  and  a 
half,  he  talked  incessantly  and 
loudly  bo  all  about  him,  so  that 
most  frivolous  things  were  over- 
heard. .  .  .  There  was  a  general 
impression  made  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  understanding."  Sub- 
sequently we  are  told,  "William 
IV.  has  read  Smollett's  novels 
most  profitably,  and  plays  Tom 
Pipes  the  boatswain  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  newspapers,  who  are 
ready  to  swear  he  can  make  his 
tea  with  tar-water."  As  for  tlie 
Duke  of  Cu  mLerlandt  nothing  could 


exceed  his  unpopularity.  "  That 
pious  prop  of  a  Protestant  religion 
haa  not  yet  regained  any  popular- 
ity, and  it  is  said  that  the  King 
declares  if  he  stays  in  England, 
and  subjects  himself  to  any  iniult 
from  popular  indignation,  he  can- 
not protect  hiui."  To  the  last  tho 
letters  were  lively  as  ever ;  and 
the  old  gentleman  writes  com- 
placently in  the  autumn  of  1833, 
"  1  am  in  high  feather  for  a  gentle- 
man who  on  the  23d  of  next 
January  will  complete  tho  age  of 
eighty  years,  and  has  survived 
almost  all  his  contemporaries,  alter 
a  happier  life  than  most  men  have 
experienced." 

We  can  do  little  morfl  than 
touch  on  tho  charming  letters  of 
Lady  Gran^ille,^  for  thoy  cover  a 
vast  extent  of  ground,  and  em- 
brace an  endless  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Politics,  personages,  and 
social  gossip  are  passed  in  rapid 
review,  and  it  is  of  thei  r  very 
essence  that  they  are  delightfully 
inconsecutive  and  desultory.  There 
are  many  Hnka  to  connect  them 
with  those  of  Jekyll.  Necessarily 
tho  same  people  are  often  men> 
tioned,  and,  in  particular,  both 
writers  had  a  common  object  of 
admiration  in  Lord  Morpeth,  after- 
wards, OS  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  most 
popular  of  all  Irish  Viceroys,  and 
still  remembered  in  Dublin  for  his 
famous  "beauty  dinners."  Jekyll 
always  mentions  him  with  unusual 
warmth  ;  and  Ijady  Granville  says 
of  !ier  favourite  nephew,  "  How 
anybody  exists,  anyhow,  anywhere, 
without  RIorp*?th,  I  do  not  know." 
Eor  those  letters  have  a  double 
charm  and  interest.  They  are  not 
only  lively  and  gossiping  annals  of 
tho  day,  but  tliey  paint  tho  writer's 
portrait  in.  a  double  aspect;  and 


in  either  of  the  lights  she  reveals 
herself  unconsciously  to  singular 
advantage,  A  perfect  hostess,  she 
discharged  her  social  duties  with  a 
grace  which  eflectually  concealed 
all  appearance  of  effort ;  but  her 
real  plcasuro  was  in  tho  free  in- 
dulgence of  those  family  alTectiona 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
copious  flow  of  correspondence.  A 
devoted  wife,  she  con&des  repeat- 
edly to  her  sister  that  she  is  mar- 
ried to  the  l>est  man  in  the  world. 
To  that  sister  —  Lady  Jlorpcth, 
afterwards  Lady  Carlisle— she  un- 
bosoms herself  unreservedly  in  tho 
intervals  of  her  gaieties ;  and  as  for 
her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, she  worships  him  with  a  fond 
adoration,  largely  mingled  with 
revercnco.  Wo  are  never  suffered 
to  forget  that  '*  Hart "  is  the  grand 
seiffneur.  The  Lord  of  Cbatsworth 
and  more  than  halfa  dozen  other 
magnificent  scats  was  doubtless 
flattered  to  the  top  of  his  bent, 
and  spoiled  into  seltishness  and 
lavish  self-indulgence.  Yet  wo 
gather  from  these  letters  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  Duke ;  and  probably 
had  lie  been  bom  a  younger  son, 
he  might  have  been  distinguished 
as  a  statesman,  as  he  was  as 
a  fastidious  vimur  and  the  cyno- 
sure of  the  most  exquisite  fash- 
ion. As  it  was,  with  the  mere 
weight  of  his  position  he  exer> 
cised  no  little  influence  in  po- 
litical combiimtions,  and  possibly 
it  was  policy  as  much  as  the  ha- 
bit which  is  second  nature  which 
led  him  everywhere  to  keep  up  a 
sort  of  ceremonial  state.  For 
example,  once  when  he  went  on  a 
walking  expedition  in  the  Ober- 
land,  he  was  attended  by  his 
doctor,  a  couple  of  powdered  foot- 
men, and  another  member  of  his 
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Buite,  all  got  up  to  palteni  iii 
correct  pedestrian  costume.  By 
nature  Lady  GnmrUle  w&a  not 
only  domestio  but  serious.  From 
tbe  whirl  of  dissipation  in  tbe 
Kintafisy  ojf  tbe  Rue  8t  Honore, 
the  writes  to  her  eii^ter  that  she 
has  been  reading  the  Bible  regu- 
larly with  notes.  '*  1  always  liked 
serious  reading:  to  me  so  much 
more  light  in  hand  than  much  that 
is  called  lively."  She  often  quotes 
from  Mrs  Fry,  whose  life  of  actiTe 
beneficence  she  seems  to  have 
envied :  of  all  her  Parisian  ac- 
quaintances there  was  none  she 
admired  so  much  as  Madame  do 
Broglie,  the  gifted  and  pioutt 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Stu<.>l. 
"She  is  really  an  angel.  Think 
of  a  very  beautiful,  still  young 
woman,  and  without  one  shade  of 
peculiarity,  no  cant,  no  humbug, 
passing  her  life  in  acts  of  charity 
and  thoughts  of  piety,  but  living 
in  tbe  world,  going  to  theatres, 
admired  and  praised  by  erery- 
tjody."  That  somewhat  wistful 
eulogium  is  a  conclusive  tribute 
to  La<ly  Granville's  own  matronly 
virtues,  which  throw  ont  shoots 
and  tendrils  in  many  directions, 
though  in  her  peculiar  circum- 
stances they  seldom  had  fair  play 
till  fthe  withdrew  from  the  world, 
when  death  had  deprived  her  of 
tho  husband  she  adored.  She  was 
conscientious  and  seriously  minded, 
yet  a  woman  of  sparkling  esprit. 
In  her  pretty  feminine  touches 
and  the  playful  turns  of  her 
phrases,  she  constantly  reminds  ua 
of  the  illustrious  mother  of  her 
friend  Madame  de  Broglie,  who 
stung  Napoleon  so  sharply  in  a 
war  of  pin-pricks  as  to  earn  the 
questionable  distinction  of  banish- 
ment from  France.  Many  of  her 
sketches  are  pleasantly  satirical, 
but  it  must  lie  remembered  they 
were  written  in  sisterly  confidence, 
and   never   intended   for    general 


circulation.  Among  those  Ibl 
come  to  us,  taking  them  at  random, 
there  is  that  of  tbe  bilious  dean, 
endeared  to  her  by  a  common 
sympathy,  because  both  were  sub- 
jected to  an  austere  reffiuieji.  And 
that  other  of  the  French  burou, 
who  protested  against  being  con- 
sidered in  love  with  his  wife, 
though  he  was  constantly  follow- 
ing her  all  over  a  country-house, 
Le  style,  e'eat  la  fomme.  We  de- 
light in  that  constantly  recurring 
expression  of  "  Lady  Morpeth," 
introduced  d  tort  et  ^  travers  la 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  as  if  she 
were  on  terms  of  distant  ceremony 
with  her  sisterly  confidante. 

Needless  to  say  that  throughout 
the  volumes  we  are  in  the  best  and 
most  brilliant  of  company.  Lady 
Granville,  through  her  husband  and 
herself,  was  related  to  the  ifUt^  of 
the  English  peerage.  A  Whig 
aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats,  her 
husband  owed  his  high  diplomatic 
position  to  tho  tlatteriug  friend- 
ship of  George  Canning.  Ho  the 
premature  decease  of  the  illus- 
trious statesman  stunned  them 
with  a  crushing  sense  of  irretriev- 
able calamity.  Gratitude,  as  well 
as  natural  and  not  altogether  dis- 
inttire^ttd  regrets,  inspired  the 
sorrowful  tribute  to  his  memory : 
"  His  loss  has  so  deprived  the 
political  existence  of  his  friends 
of  its  spirit  and  its  charm,  that 
to  do  right  accniR  to  me  the  only 
stimulus  and  object  left."  It  was 
not  without  reluctance  that  she 
first  accompanied  her  husband  to 
The  Hague,  and  afterwards  to 
Paris.  But  no  one  was  better 
fitted  to  do  the  honours  of  an 
English  mlon  in  foreign  lands. 
She  did  not  much  like  the  Botch — 
she  found  them  somewhat  IristSj 
dull,  and  monotonous ;  but  *w]ulo 
at  Tho  H.igue  we  have  a  remark- 
able example  of  her  quick  but 
incisive  study  of  character.  Young 
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Mr  Wortley  would  have  felt  even 
more  uncomfortable  than  he  looked, 
had  he  known  how  aearchingly  he 
was  being  analysed,  and  hotv 
cloverly  dissected,  by  the  hostess, 
while  she  was  doing  the  honours  of 
her  grand  ball.  At  Paris,  where 
alio  rcignod  supremo  for  long  years 
over  the  English,  shtt  was  sur- 
feited and  sated  with  a  succession 
of  gaieties.  But  she  ruefully  con- 
soles herself  for  having  to  drcAs 
and  go  out  to  dinner,  when  she 
would  very  much  rather  liave 
stayed  quietly  at  home,  with  the 
thought  that  she  may  be  seated 
Iwtweon  Thiers  and  Talleyrand, 
with  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Madarac 
de  Lieven  for  her  vis-it  vU.  Talley- 
rand had  always  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  her.  She  felt  she  was 
being  humbugged,  but  was  at- 
tracted to  him  all  the  same.  One 
day,  after  long  acquaintance,  she 
writes:  "I  never  knew  before  then, 
as  Mr  Foster  says,  the  power  of  his 
charms.  First  of  all,  it  is  difficult 
and  painful  to  believe  that  he  is 
not  the  best  man  in  the  world, 
80  gentle,  so  kind,  so  simple  and 
so  grand.  One  forgets  the  past 
life,  tho  present  look."  She  was 
no  great  worshipper  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  whom  she  met  con- 
tinually, first  on  her  early  visits 
to  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
lish country  -  houses.  At  Paris 
there  were  lion -hunting  ladles, 
who  were  shamelessly  stalking 
the  hero,  and  he  is  said  not  to 
have  been  very  shy,  and  to  have 
swallowed  freely  their  doses  of 
flattery.  Apropos  to  his  inter- 
course with  Lady  Caroline  I^mb, 
it  is  written  :  "  No  dose  of  flattery 
is  too  strong  for  him  to  swallow 
and  her  to  administer"  But 
allowance  must  be  made  for  Lady 
Granville's  Whig  principles;  and 
hor  admiration  increased  with  more 
intimate  acquaintanoe.  She  writes 
five  years  later :  "  I  quite  love  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington.  He  is  neither 
an  agreeable  man,  nor  in  my  eyes 
a  h^oa  de  roman;  but  he  is  the 
most  unpretending,  perfectly  natu- 
ral, and  amiable  person  I  ever  _ 
met  with."  The  Duke's  straight-  ■ 
forward  and  soldierly  integrity  ^ 
always  contrasted  well  with  the 
statesmen  with  whom  Louia 
XVIII.  saw  himself  surrounded. 
The  Revolution  of  July  was  being 
prepared  for  him  from  the  day 
of  bis  second  return.  There  was 
the  irrepressible  Fouche,  whom  ho 
was  compelled  to  accept.  "Had 
he  had  him  last  time,  Puys^gur 
is  convinced  it  would  have  pre- 
vented all  that  has  happened  ;  but 
Mon.  De  Blaoas  wels  violent  against 
him,  and  carried  his  point."  "  Poy- 
s^gur  thinks  Talleyrand  as  false 
aa  hollow :  Ckaieauhriand  «H  un 
havard  et  /crivain  hourgoufie," 
There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
Lord  Oosllereagh's  French,  which  i 
was  certainly  not  his  strong  point,  fl 
"  Uow  he  gets  on  I  cannot  ™ 
imagine.  He  called  out  to  the 
maitre  cChCiel:  'A  present,  mon- 
Aiaur,  aervez  la  diner.' "  There  waa 
a  reception  about  that  time  at 
which  she  mot  "Talleyrand  wad- 
dling out :  he  did  not  speak  to 
me,  so  I  had  only  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  dirty,  cunning  face, 
and  long  coat.  After  him  came 
Fouchi^  a  little,  spare,  shallow, 
slireM-d-looking  man,  who  seems 
to  unite  all  parties  in  one  com- 
mon feeling  —  horror  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  policy  of  not 
betraying  it."  The  lady  sometimes 
etches  in  her  sketches  with  strong 
acids — -OS  when  she  says  bluntly 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe^  the  gaoler 
of  Longwood,  had  the  countenance 
of  a  devil.  En  revanche,  in  the 
very  next  page  we  hear  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Errol  have  the  faces 
of  angels,  and  look  aa  if  they 
should  wear  wings  under  their 
chins.     The  young  t^ueen  Victoria 
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in  1837  was  "found  perfect  in 
manners,  dignity,  and  grace." 
Bat  really  we  must  break  otl', 
abruptly  as  we  began,  or  we 
might  go  on  dipping  and  quoting 
indefinitely. 

Wq  are  told  that  modem  diplo- 
macy has  been  revolutioiiieed  by 
the  telegraph,  and  undoubtedly 
there  is  some  truth  in  that.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  shirk  personal 
responsibility,  and  to  seek  instruc* 
tions  from  headquarters  in  each 
critical  emergency.  Yet  we  are 
reminded  by  this  second  series  of 
the  '  Ileminiscences  of  Lord  Augus- 
tus Loftus'^  that  very  much  still 
depends  on  the  sagacity  and  tact 
of  the  Envoy.  If  ho  have  g<;niiil 
tact  and  the  knack  of  working 
pleasantly  with  his  colleagues,  re- 
marks and  objections  are  received 
in  a,  friendly  spirit,  even  when 
paasions  are  at  fever  -  heat.  A 
word  spoken  softly  in  season  may 
throw  oil  upon  troubled  waters, 
and  suggestions  adroitly  insinuated 
may  avert  the  calamities  of  war. 
For  example,  when  the  Powers 
assembled  in  Congress  at  Berlin 
to  revise  the  intolerable  treaty  of 
San  Stephano,  England  and  Russia 
wcra  in  open  antogonisni.  Had 
their  representatives  met  unpre- 
pared in  a  ring  of  neutraU,  the 
failure  of  the  CongrcRs  would  have 
been  almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 
But  before  that,  Ivord  Augustas 
chanced  to  meet  General  Ignatieff 
in  the  ante -chamber  of  M.  dc 
Giers.  He  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity in  a  chance  conversation 
with  a  vi^ry  unlikely  man  to 
help  him,  and  threw  out  the  sug- 
gestion that  Hossia  and  England 
would  do  well  to  come  to  a  pre- 
liminary understanding.  The  re- 
sult bore  fruit  in  the  private  con- 


ferences between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Count  8cbouvalofr  which  for- 
tunately made  the  proceediugs  at 
the  Congress  a  solemn  farce,  assur- 
ing arrangements  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  all  parties.  During  the 
seventeen  years  covered  by  these 
'  Keminiscences,'  he  availed  him- 
self quietly  of  many  similar  occa- 
sions. But  the  tirst  duty  of  an 
Ambassador  is  discreet  self -suppres- 
sion, and  even  nowmuch  of  his  story 
is  necessarily  told  with  rcser\'e. 
Nevertheless  there  are  many  most 
interesting  revelations;  and  few 
men  were  more  thoroughly  bo- 
hind  the  scenes  when,  through  the 
dramas  of  three  momentous  wars, 
the  stage  scenery  was  being  shifted 
in  Europe.  ^ 

The  four  first  years  of  the  sovoal 
teen  were  passed  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance  at  Munich ; 
but  even  in  easy-going  Bavaria  the 
minds  of  the  Germans  were  nearly 
as  much  excited  as  in  the  North. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  warn- 
ings of  the  impending  storm,  and 
the  burning  "  question  of  the  Dan- 
ish ]>ucbies  was  in  reality  the  pre- 
lude to  the  war  which  followed." 
There  was  a  succession  of  popular 
meetings  to  induce  the  king  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  50,000 
South  Germans,  and  lead  them 
into  ilolstein  to  inatal  the  right- 
ful heir,  Prince  Frederick  of  Aug- 
ustenburg.  But  the  musical  mon- 
arch, who  had  other  irons  in  tlie 
fire,  would  not  thrust  himself  be- 
tween the  Austrian  anvil  and  the 
PruBsian  hammer.  When  Lord 
Augustus  returned  to  the  English 
EmliasHy  at  Berlin,  he  saw  at  once 
that  war  was  inevitable.  Already 
Bismarck,  in  a  confidential  des* 
patch  to  his  German  allies,  had 
informed  them  that  **  the  outbreak 
of  a  serious  conflict  with  Austria 
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was  only  a  question  oC  time." 
Thenceforward  we  see  in  each 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  that 
Bismarck's  master- mind  and  iron 
will  controlled  everything.  Where 
he  did  not  directly  or  iudirectly 
originate,  he  guidod  the  course  of 
events.  Subtle  as  strong,  adroit 
and  unscrupulous,  he  had  the  liest 
of  the  game  of  diplomacy  througli- 
out.  At  first,  realising  the  peril 
of  the  stake,  he  seems  to  have 
shrunk  from  precipitating  the  war 
with  Austria.  He  knew  that  war 
was  inevitable,  but  he  was  inclined 
to  wait.  He  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  annex  Schleswig-Holstein, 
which  would  have  given  Prussia 
important  naval  stations,  and  he 
would  have  paid  liberally  in  cash. 
When  he  saw  that  Austria  would 
listen  to  no  proposals  of  the  kind, 
ho  was  resolved  to  fight  for  some- 
thing worth  the  having.  He  re- 
solved to  raise  the  whole  question 
of  the  suppresion  of  the  antiquated 
Confederation  and  of  the  military 
supremacy  of  Prussia  to  the  north 
of  the  Main.  The  king,  with  his 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  divine  right, 
was  slow  to  lift  persuaded,  and  only 
reluctantly  yielded  when  irritated 
by  the  Austrian  rejection  of  his 
amicable  advances.  The  Chan- 
cellor bad  a  free  hand,  and  he 
carried  his  resolution  into  edect. 
Lord  Augustus  relatea  a  memor- 
able incident : — 

"I  was  with  Count  Bifsmarck  late 
ou  the  evening  of  June  15.  We  had 
U><^ii  walking  and  Kitting  in  hiKganlcu 
till  a  Lite  hour,  when,  tu  luy  aKtonish- 
iiiL'nt,  it  Mtnick  mitlniglit.  (^sunt 
BixuiJtrRk  t(K)k  out  his  watch  and 
said,  '  A  rhcure  qu'il  est,  nos  troupes 
sont  entr^  en  Hanovrc*,  Saxe,  et 
Hesae  Cassell.'  He  aildefl,  'The 
Kiruggle  will  Iw  severe.  PniKsia  may 
lose,  but  at  nit  «v«uU  tilie  will  bare 
fought  bravely  and  honourably.  If 
wc  are  beaten,'  Count  Bifliimrek  aiud, 
*  I  shall  not  letuni  here.  I  eliall  fall 
in  the  lust  charge.    One  can  but  die 
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once,  and  if  beaten  it  is  better  to 

die.*" 

Every  one  knows  that  the  seven 
weeks  were  over  before  the  neutrals 
had  time  to  think  or  interfere. 
Lord  Augustus  suggesta  that  the 
result  might  have  been  different 
had  Austria  grasped  the  situation 
and  departeil  from  her  traditions  M 
of  procrastination.  She  knew  that  f 
Italy  had  sent  an  envoy  to  Berlin 
to  arrange  an  alliance.  She 
learned  in  April  ISGC  that  a  for- 
mal treaty  was  signed.  Only  then 
did  &hc  oiler  to  give  up  Venetia  m 
exchange  for  neutrality.  "  Had 
tlie  otTer  been  made  before  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  the  dis- 
trust then  entertained  of  Prussia 
would  probably  have  induced 
Ceneral  La  Marmora  to  accept  it. 
But  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  too 
honourable  a  man  to  violate  his 
pledge."  The  result  was  that  Ans-  M 
tria  parted  with  many  of  her  staun-  m 
chest  soldiers  to  fight  the  Italians, 
while  mutinous  Italian  regiments 
swelled  the  forces  of  Benedict. 
The  Pnissian  artillerymen  were 
surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
niurderouB  effect  of  their  cannon- 
ade. Whole  ranks  of  the  enemy 
fell  prostrate  As  it  proved  after- 
wards, the  fallen  were  Lombards 
and  Venetians,  who  had  no  miud 
to  t>e  killed  for  a  cause  they  de- 
tested. 

No  one  was  more  taken  aback 
by  tlie  sudden  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities than  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  It  seems  to  bavo  been 
his  policy  to  creato  a  moderately 
strong  Italian  confederation  which 
would  owe  him  gratitude  and  rely 
on  him  for  support,  and  to  aeC 
Centra]  Germany  by  the  ears.  No 
one  will  probably  ever  know  what 
actually  passed  between  him  and 
Bismarck  at  Paris  and  Biarritz. 
There  is  little  doubt  tliat  Bia- 
marck  befooled  him  with  delusive 
promisee,  which  be  had  neither  the 
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power  nor  the  wiah  to  keep.  Yet 
it  is  noteworthy  th&t  in  a  Fronoh 
despatch,  dated  in  1B6I,  and  pro- 
poatng  a  Congress  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Europe,  it  was  stated 
categorically  tLat  "  FrAnco  had 
no  claim  to  make  for  herself." 
Be  that  aa  it  may,  the  uuidcation 
of  Italy  and  the  enormous  acces- 
sion of  strength  acquired  by  Prus- 
sia threw  the  minds  of  the  French 
into  a  natural  ferment.  The  Em- 
peror by  grace  of  a  plebiscite 
must  do  something  to  satisfy 
patriotic  excitement.  Thenceforth 
he  made  appeal  after  app<-.al  to 
Bismarck  for  political  comp<>nsa- 
tion  and  territorial  concessions. 
Some  of  the  ever-flactiiating  de- 
mands were  simply  extravagant. 
When  he  asked  for  the  cession  of 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  comprising  several  of  the 
most  formidable  of  historical 
federal  fortresses,  Bismarck  had 
no  difficulty  in  ausweriug  that 
German  sentiment  made  the  pro- 
posal uiadmiaaible.  The  only  al- 
ternative was  the  annexation  of 
small  independent  States.  Thence 
arose  the  troublesome  Luxemburg 
busiaess — though  Luxemburg  it- 
self was  an  almost  impregnable 
federal  fortress— which  LoM  Au- 
gustus had  a  contsiderable  share  in 
settling.  Then  canio  the  famous 
secret  treaty  with  respect  to  Bel- 
gium, in  regard  t^  dtucloHing  whiuh 
Lord  Augustus  chanced  to  bo  an- 
ticipated by  the  *  Times,'  He 
fully  cou6mi«  Bismarck's  version. 
The  treaty  was  drafted  in  foolish 
confidence  by  Benedetti,  though 
very  probably  at  the  dictation  of 
Bismarck.  As  to  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  French  war, 
Lord  Augustus  assures  us  that 
Bismarck  never  desired  it.  On 
the  contrary,  both  he  and  his  royal 
master  went  to  great  lengths  in 
the  way  of  reasonable  concession. 
He  says  that  thu  French  pretoa- 


Bions  grew  steadily,  till  theybecama 
aggressively  intolerable ;  and  hi 
declares  that  the  Ems  incident,' 
used  with  such  calamitous  efiWct  in 
tho  French  Chamber,  was  the  shame- 
leas  invention  of  inmginative  auda- 
city. Throughout  tho  wur  Eng- 
land's neutrality  was  regarde<l  with 
distrust,  if  not  with  resentment, 
by  both  the  combatants  ;  and  Lord 
Stanley's  diplomatic  advances  for 
mediation  were  coldly  or  con- 
temptuously received.  From  which 
Lord  Augustus  draws  the  moral, 
that  we  are  generally  far  too  eager 
to  proclaim  our  neutrality.  We 
should  do  morft  good  if  wo  went 
on  the  golden  maxim  of  keeping 
silence,  iBaviug  it  to  bo  inferred 
that  upon  occasion  ve  should  bo 
willing  to  strike  in.  And  it  France 
paid  a  terrible  penalty  for  her 
folly,  England  by  no  means  escaped 
scot-free.  She  lost  the  best  part 
of  the  fruits  wlijch  had  very  inade- 
qualely  repaid  her  for  all  the  blood 
and  the  treasure  expended  in  the 
Crimea.  Before  the  FrancoPrus- 
sian  war  broke  out,  Prince  Gorts- 
chakotl' had  paid  an  unofficial  visit 
to  Berlin.  Lord  Augustus  could 
learn  nothing  precise  at  the  time 
as  to  the  matters  in  discussion  be- 
tween the  Chancellors.  He  under- 
stood it  better  when,  before  tho 
surrender  of  Paris,  Prince  Gorts- 
cbakoB'  repudiated  tho  treaty  which 
had  guaranteed  thn  neutrality  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Bismarck  wished 
that  his  too  astute  friend  had 
waitwl,  when  he  might  have  dealt 
with  him  as  he  had  dealt  with  tho 
Emperor  of  France.  Tho  Germans 
then  had  more  on  their  hfinds  than 
they  could  well  manage,  and  Eng- 
land might  perhaps  make  trouble. 
But  England  in  her  isolation  was 
content  to  acquiesce,  and  su  the 
treaty  was  torn  up. 

Transferred  after  the  peace  from 
Berlin  to  St  Petersburg,  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Augustus  was  etiU_ 
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countiy  of  which  we  have  never 
been  in  efieotive  possesaiou,  with 
the  power  of  Icosinf;  it  to  a  third 
party  while  it  was  yet  occupied 
by  a  hostile  force?  By  dniwiog 
our  line  at  Faahoda,  we  have  in 
fact  opened  the  way  for  a  paper 
annexation  of  alt  the  Northern 
Budan  by  any  other  Power.  The 
French  objective  will  doubtless  be 
l>om  Huliman,  on  ii  navigable  trib- 
utary of  the  Bahr  el  Gazal :  the 
latter  river  is  also  navigable,  and 
a  main  affluent  of  the  Kile  at 
Fuhoda.  'i'his  point  is  only  some 
320  miles  from  the  present  position 
of  the  French  force. 

5.  This  leads  us  to  the  last 
point  on  which  we  shall  touch  in 
our  examination  of  the  treaty 
itself.  Our  ostensible  reason  for 
selecting  I'Hng  Tieopold  as  our 
lessee  was,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  in  actual  effective  occupa- 
tion. We  desired  to  utilise  this 
position  as  against  the  advance  of 
France.  To  do  so  it  was  necessary 
that  tho  king  should  transfer  to 
us  the  treaties  concluded  in  the 
territory,  and  so  put  us — ^as  lessors 
— in  efiective  occupation,  and  this 
transfer  should  have  taken  place, 
proform4,  before  the  actual  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty,  and  should 
have  been  stated  in  the  body  of 
the  treaty  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  lease  was  negotiated.  For  our 
rights  accrue  solely  in  virtue  of 
prior  occupancy  by  our  lessee,  and 
we  have  no  other  claim  which  is 
valid  against  Franco.  The  lease 
to  the  king  is  merely  as  a  life- 
tenant, — the  treaties  arc  the  pro- 
perty in  perpetuity  of  the  sov- 
ereign Power.  Only  by  thus  ac- 
quiring the  treaties  could  wo  claim 
the  right  to  lease  at  all.  But 
though  we  presume  that  such  a 
transfer  must  have  been  made, 
there  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  it. 
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Tho  article  in  this  Magazino 
last  month  ("  Imperial  Interests 
in  East  Africa")  in8iste<l  on  the 
(langer  lest  a  cause  of  quarrel 
arising  in  Kast  Africa  should  pns 
cipitnte  A  war  in  Europe.  It  was 
written  before  the  Anglo-Congo 
treaty  was  published,  and  it  pointed 
out  the  delicacy  and  the  peril  of 
this  Nile  Valley  question.  It  sug- 
gested an  arrangement  with  King 
Leopold,  but  the  arrangement  has 
been  so  clumsily  made  that  already 
the  warning  is  more  than  justitied. 

We  will,  in  conclusion,  examine 
two  other  matters  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question 
— viz.,  the  French  claim  of  the 
right  of  pre-emption  in  the  Congo 
State,  and  the  position  in  Abys- 
sinia. 

I.  The  French  right  of  prefer- 
ence in  tho  Congo  ^late  accrues 
in  virtue  of  an  agreement  made 
by  Colonel  Strnuch  on  behalf  of 
the  "  International  Association  of 
the  Congo  "  (now  the  Congo  State) 
on  April  'IZ,  1884,  as  an  act  of 
defence  against  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese treaty  of  that  year  (February 
188  0,  which  threat*>ned  the  exist- 
ence of  the  infant  State.  It  ruiu 
as  follows : — 

"  The  Int^^rnntional  .Ajsociation  of 
the  Cuugo,  in  the  name  of  the  free 
Mtntions  and  teiritoriee  v>hich  it  Acu 
r*i'ihh'Afi«(l  ou  the  Congo  and  in  the 
Vjtiley  of  the  Nimli-Kwilu,  formally 
declared  that  it  will  not  cede  them 
Ui  any  Power,  umler  reserve  of  Uie 
Bj>ecial  couventioua  which  might  bo 
concluded  between  Fnince  and  the 
Ajiaociation  with  a  view  to  settling 
the  lioiit«  and  conditions  of  their 
respective  action.  But  the  Aaaocia> 
tion,  wii^hing  to  alTord  a  new  proof 
of  its  frieudly  feehng  towiirds  Fmnce,  fl 
pledges  itself  to  give  her  the  right  V 
of  preference,  if  throuiih  any  tinfort' 
goe/i  dtvunijita»c«$,  tM  Aaxoaation 
Wfre  oM  datf  led  to  rtattM  itt  po«' 
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The  italics  arc  oura.  From  this  it 
is  obrioan  that  the  right  of  prefer- 
ence is  not  one  which  accrues  on 
the  death  of  the  king  (who  bad 
not  even  at  that  timo  formally  be- 
come sovereign  of  the  State),  but 
only  in  the  event  of  the  possessions 
of  the  State  being  rcaliBcd.  It  is 
aUo  to  hr,  noted  that  this  declara- 
tion waa  made  prior  to  the  Berlin 
Act,  which  took  no  cognisance  of  it. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains  that  the  king  is  debarred 
from  bequeathing  the  State  to  Bel- 
gium or  any  other  Power  under 
this  agreement,  the  more  bo  that 
King  Leopold  in  bis  declaration 
to  tho  Powers,  of  August  1,  1885, 
expressly  stat<>d  llrnt  "  the  union 
between  Belgium  and  the  Oongo 
State  would  be  exclusively  per- 
sonal "  (to  himsolf).  The  king, 
however,  on  April  22,  1887,  had 
notified  to  France,  as  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  the  letter 
of  Colonel  Strauch,  (jnoted  above, 
that  the  right  of  preference  of 
France  could  not  be  opposed  to 
Bfilgium,  since  he  (Leopold)  was 
King  of  Belgium  ;  but  Belgium, 
in  turn,  must  respect  the  French 
right  of  pre-emption.  France  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  exception 
to  this  view  at  the  time,  but  merely 
to  have  acknowledged  the  king's 
letter  on  the  same  date  without 
comment.  The  king's  argument 
was,  of  course,  that  he  and  Belgium 
were  one  and  inseparable,  and  in 
\*irtue  of  this  contention  he  after- 
wards made  a  will  bequeathing  the 
Statt.'  to  Belgium,  which  thereupon 
subsidised  the  State. 

But  those  contentious  ore  be- 
side the  point.  France  maintains 
that  the  Stat«  being  an  artificial 
creation,  incapable  of  initiating 
acta  affecting  its  own  existence 
and  extension  (or  even,  according 
to  France  and  Germany,  of  leasing 
a  small  strip  of  territory)  without 
the   recognition  of   the  signatory 


Powers  which  gave  it  birth, 
follows  that  an  agreement  sueh  as 
this,  giving  reversionary  rights  to 
France,  is  invalid  and  uhra  virett 
unless  recognised  by  all  the 
Powers.  It  has  never  been  so 
recognised,  and  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  those  with  contigu- 
ous possessions —  especial  ly  Eng- 
land and  Germany — would  consent 
to  tho  appropriation  by  France  of 
this  vast  territory  on  so  shadowy 
a  title.  France  urges  that  the 
lease  of  tho  strip  between  Tangan- 
yika and  British  Fast  Africa  vio- 
lates her  rights  of  pre-emption» 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  these  rights 
do  not  apply  to  this  area ;  and, 
moreovfir,  the  lease  boing  only 
current  so  long  as  the  State  is 
independent  or  a  colony  of  Bel- 
gium, it  lapses  ipso  facto  if  French 
Hghta  of  pre-emption  are  over 
exercised. 

n.  A  final  word  regarding 
Abyssinia ;  for  wo  firmly  believe 
that  the  indignation  of  France  at 
her  exclusion  from  the  Kile  Vellcy 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  she  is 
thereby  frustrated  in  her  dcsiru  to 
extend  her  dominion  across  Africa 
to  Obock  on  the  Red  Sea.  Tho 
Italians  concluded  a  treaty  with 
King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia,  and 
notified  (in  accordance  with  the 
Berlin  Act)  to  the  Powers  that  he 
had  accepted  their  protectorate. 
The  treaty  was  published  in 
Italian.  France^  having  herself 
some  experience  of  such  "diplo- 
macy "  with  savage  kings,  sent  to 
Abyssinia  to  see  the  text  in  the 
native  language.  It  was  merely 
an  agreement  between  equals,  and 
did  not  confer  the  powers  which 
Italy  claimed.  This  was  explained 
to  the  king,  and  he  thereupon  ex- 
pelled all  Italian  subjects  from  his 
dominions,  diverted  his  trade  from 
Mossawah  to  the  French  port  of 
Olock,  Uigan  to  buy  rifles,  (kc.,from 
the  French  will)  which  to  prot 
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more  delicate.  Socially  he  was 
iQade  welcome  in  the  capital ;  per- 
sonally he  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  Prince  GortachakofF  and  M. 
De  Giers,  and  thfi  Emperor  was 
not  only  invariably  affable,  but 
encouraged  him  to  speak  his  mind 
with  unreserre.  The  fact  re- 
mained that,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  Kussia  and  England  were 
invariably  antagonistic.  Prince 
GortschakofT  usi^d  courteous  lan- 
guage to  conceal  his  thoughts,  and 
answered  expoRtulations  with  pi- 
quant epigrams.  The  Emperor 
was  always  complaining  of  the 
unfriendly  miatrust  of  his  inten- 
tions displayed  by  the  Knglish 
Cabinet  and  prcsu.  On  one  occa- 
sion ha  placed  Lord  Auguittus  in 
Bore  embarrassment  by  begging 
him  to  explain  a  satirical  cartoon 
in '  Punch.'  Undoubtedly  the  mis- 
trust was  too  well  founded.  The 
discouraging  prospect  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Xiussia  is,  that  there 
seems  no  rational  possibility  of 
putting  them  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  Lord  Augustus  is  opti- 
mistic in  the  extreme,  and  hopes 
good  things  for  the  future.  Un- 
fortunately, all  that  he  says  goes 
to  dispel  such  fond  illusions.  We 
regard  the  Czar  as  an  absolute 
autocrat;  but,  setting  Kihilism 
and  Socialism  aside,  there  are  other 
forces  which  oven  his  authority 
cannot  control.  It  was  religious 
fanaticism  and  the  enthusiastic 
sentiment  of  Pan-Slavism  which 
forced  him  reluctantly  into  the 
last   Turkisli   war.      Had  he  fol- 


lowed his  instincts,  he  would  never 
have  reared  a  barrier  of  free 
Danubian  and  Balkan  States  to 
block  any  future  advanoe  by  land 
on  Constanti  tiople.  He  al  ways  pro- 
tested that  he  did  not  covet  Con- 
stantinople—  a  declaration  which 
may  be  received  as  a  pious  opinion, 
and  taken  in  any  case  for  what 
it  is  worth.  For  Lord  Augustus 
acquits  the  Czar  and  his  War 
Ministers  of  any  deliberate  design 
of  aggressive  Asiatic  ambition. 
Ho  says  they  always  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  In- 
dia, and  that  may  be  very  true. 
The  fact  remains  that  tliey  are 
always  keeping  us  on  the  alert,  and 
forcing  us  into  vast  expenditure, 
by  stirring  up  troubles  among  the 
frontier  tribes  and  making  dan- 
gerous demonstrations.  The  ex- 
planation is,  according  to  Lord 
Augustus,  that  they  aro  bound  to 
keep  their  enormous  army  in  good- 
humour.  Central  Asia  ia  to  Rus- 
sia what  Algeria  was  to  France, 
and  aspiring  officers  covetous  of 
fame  and  a<lvancement  are  not  to 
bo  controlled.  They  might  be 
coerced  were  they  to  be  disgraced 
in  place  of  being  promoted  and 
decorated,  but  tliat  is  a  step  on 
which  neither  the  Or.ar  nor  his 
Ministers  dare  venture.  So  it 
seems  that  we  must  still  stand  on 
our  defence  on  tho  fortified  line  of 
the  Indus,  with  Herat  and  tho 
highlands  of  Afghanistan  as  out- 
lying bastions  which  may  be  be- 
trayed to  the  enemy  at  any  time 
or  carried  with  a  rush. 
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It  appears  to  Vie  hanlly  apprr-i-i- 
at^l  in  this  coantry  how  very 
serious  is  tho  ditliculty  with  Oer- 
ninny  nnd  France  which  hns  arisen 
over  the  Anglo- Congolese  agree- 
ment recently  concludwl.  Tho 
Franoo-Oertiian  war  arose  from  a 
loss  aertous  dilemma,  and  the  tone 
of  the  Ministerial  announcement 
read  in  the  French  Chamber — pre- 
viously carefully  prepared^ — proves 
that  France  considers  that  she  has 
vury  serious  grounds  of  complaiut, 
and  means  to  act  with  vigour  and 
decision  to  "defend  her  rights" 
— even  should  that  involve  a  eon- 
flict  with  Great  Britain.  While 
Fi-ance  hiia  thus  ilnclared  l.x*for© 
Europe  that  she  considers  the 
treaty  "null  and  void,"  and  has 
voted  without  discussion  a  sum  of 
£80,000  to  reinforce  her  posts  on 
the  Oabanghi.  and  has  ordered  the 
despatch  of  gunboats  to  support 
them,  tlie  attitude  of  the  aulhori- 
ties  in  Kngland  appears  to  ho  one 
of  comparative  indiflerence.  The 
situation  has  evolc*^)  retnarkably 
little  discussion  tu  ParHament,and 
the  whole  British  press  anites  in 
tcolliDgat  French  sensitiveness,  and 
in  assertinj;  without  investigation 
that  the  ar^ments  urged  in  tho 
Continental  press  are  quite  valne- 
lefls.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
the  British  public  should  hear 
how  the  Diatter  really  stands, 
anil  should  understand  that  the 
dillerencti  is  one  which  baa  arisen 
over  a  question  of  very  great  po- 
litical importance,  and  not  merely 
concerning  a  "few  square  miles  of 
African  desert  or  swamp,"  so  that 
an  independent  public  opinion 
may  be  formed  on  the  matter, 
•tnce  we  aro  already  committed  to 
a  gnivp  international  crisis. 
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Tho  reasons  which  I<>d  to 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  are  _ 
follows:  Great  Britain  in  1890 
claimed  tho  Nile  valley  as  part  of 
her  African  "  sphere  of  induence," 
Kgypt  having  withdrawn  from  it. 
The  value  of  tho  Nile  waterway, 
and  of  the  Sudan  as  a  recruiting- 
ground  and  a  territory  rich  in 
ivory  and  other  products,  was 
overshadowed  by  tlie  political  im- 
portance of  its  relation  to  Kgypt 
and  the  Hed  Sea  ports,  and  the 
predominant  inllucnoo  which  tho 
Power  in  control  of  the  Upper 
Nile  would  necessarily  exorcise  in 
the  Delta  provinces.  In  the  treaty 
with  Ceniiany  (July  1,  181)0)  Eng- 
land, as  wo  have  said,  notified  her 
claims,  to  which  Germany  (having 
in  return  for  Heligoland  shut  her- 
self out  from  any  e.xtenaton  north- 
wards) of  course  agreed.  France 
did  not  protect,  as  she  did  in  the 
matter  of  the  Zanzibar  protec- 
torate established  by  the  same 
treaty.  But  the  treaty  was  not 
witli  Fnuice,  and  it  is  feasible  for 
her  to  argue  that  she  reserved  her 
rights ;  and  aa  there  was  no  idea  of 
a  British  occupation  of  the  Nile 
valley,  it  waa  not  imperative 
upon  her  to  mtse  any  disclaimer, 
since  sho  was  not  a  party  to 
tho  treaty.  (Jreat  Britain,  then, 
having  excluded  Germany  anil 
Italy  from  the  Nile  valley  by 
treaty,  found  that  Iving  Leopold 
had  despatcl]e<l  an  expedition 
tliither  from  tlie  Congo  State,  and 
had  occupied  certain  points  on  thn 
Nile.  The  king  was  fully  justi- 
fied  in  doing  this,  for,  anterior  to 
the  German  treaty,  an  agreement 
had  been  drawn  up,  signed,  and 
ratilied,  between  hinuoU  anrl  Sir 
William  Mackinnon  (Pretident  of 
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the  luiperial  British  Hast  Africa 
Company),    by    which   access    to 
the  Nile  woa    permitted  to  him, 
in   return  for  tho    ceesion  of    a 
strip      of     territory      connecting 
the   north   of    I^ike    Tanganyika 
with   tho    British    sphere.      Lord 
Salisbury,    bowever,    furbade    the 
Company    to    acquire     sovereign 
righU,    as   representing    England, 
though   he  had   do  objection    to 
their  acquiring  a  loase  of  a  priv- 
ate nature  purely  aa  a  Company. 
For,  as  now  appears,  Germany  in 
the  treaty  of  1890  expressly  stip- 
ulated  tbat   her   frontier    should 
march    witli     the     Congo    State. 
'*  The  British  Government,"  says 
the  •  Cologne  (Jazotto '  ( 1 5th  June), 
"  strove    with     great    persistency 
in  18U0  to  obtain  the  cession  of 
a  strip  of   country  in   this  aamo 
r«^ion,    and    Germany   absolutely 
refused  it,  as  involving  a  serious 
detriment  to  her  Colonial   inter- 
eats."     Lord  Salisbury's  veto  to 
the  Company,   however,   did   not 
cancel  the  right  the  king  had  ac- 
quired under  tho  agreenifint  of  ex- 
tending   lowarda    the    Nile.       No 
sooner,    however,    had    the    king 
(availing  himselt  of  our  asscrttuu 
that  we  would    *'  raise  no  objec- 
tion" if  he  went  to  Lado)  acted 
on    the   implied  permission,   than 
he  was  met  by  protests  from  the 
Foreign  Ollice.      Ix»i*d  Kiraberley 
in  his  letter  to  Mr  Ilardinge  (re- 
cently published  as  a  Btuo-book) 
states    olbciftlly    that    these    pro- 
tests were  made  and  renewed  from 
time  to  time.     The  king,  however, 
preferred  not  to  show  his  hand, 
but  temporised,    and    meanwhile 
pushed  on  his  forces  into  Equa- 
toria.     This,  then,   was  the  posi- 
tion  in    the   Insginning   of    1894. 
We  had  spent  two  years  in  vacil- 
lating as  to  whether  or   not   we 
would    retiiin     Uganda,    and    bad 
sent  up  a  commissioner  to  acquire 


information  on  the  spot,  at  a  cost 
which  would  have  gone  a  long 
way  .towards  occupying  the  Nile 
Valley.  The  information  was  not 
required, — even  the  basis  on  which 
the  Commissioner  formed  his  con- 
clusions was  not  accepted,  for  the 
railway  is  not  to  ba  made,  and 
(subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  his 
despatches  in  England)  a  policy  of 
extension  into  Unyoro  was  adopted 
contrary  to  his  recommendations. 
Having  tlms  continued  absolutely 
inactive,  and  having  done  nothing 
whatever  to  substantiate  our 
claims  in  the  Nile  Valley  between 
1890  and  189-1:,  when  the  com- 
mander in  Uganda  could  with 
ease  have  done  what  was  required 
at  small  cost,  the  Government 
suddenly  awoke  to  find  tliat  a 
Urge  French  expedition  had 
massed  at  Abiras  (junction  of  the 
Well6  and  Mbomu  rivers),  and  its 
destination  was  apparently  the  ^ 
Nile  Valley.  Homethiug  had  to  ■ 
be  done,  unless  we  were  to  be  con- 
tent  to  see  our  assertion  of  suze- 
rainty in  the  Nile  Valley  set  aside, 
and  France,  our  rival  in  Egypt, 
obtain  possession  of  the  Hinter- 
land of  Egypt.  A  for%vard  policy 
— the  deiqmtch  of  an  expeilition 
from  Uganda — would  not  be  tol- 
Grated  by  the  Kadjcal  supporters  ■ 
of  Covernment,  and  so  once  more,  ■ 
as  in  tho  case  of  East  Africa  and 
Uganda,  a  timid  compromise  bad 
to  be  accepted  to  save  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds, — and  it  has  landed 
us  in  a  stirious  quarrel  with  France, 
and  a  dilliculty  with  Germany  and 
Qurkey.  Such  are  Radical  methods 
of  economy !  M 

King  Leopold  was  supposed  to  V 
bo  in  eflective  occupation  up  to 
Lado.  It  was  decided  to  reverse 
our  policy,  withdraw  our  protests, 
and  ask  his  assistance  to  secure 
our  sovereign  rights.  Since  it  was 
England    herself    who    bad    laid 
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down  the  principle  that  «fleotive 
occupation  couM  alone  confer 
sovereign  rightu  in  Africa^  and 
since  Oovtirnuient  was  too  timid 
to  effectively  occupy  the  diatrict, 
there  wns  in  fact  do  other  course 
open ;  and  tbose  who,  like  the 
writer,  aro  anxious  to  see  Britifeh 
supreniQcy  maintained  over  the 
Sudan,  had  cauite  to  congratulate 
theniftelves  tliat  Oovemnient  had 
found  a  means — however  nnsatia- 
Eactory  in  itself — of  declaring  be- 
fore Kurope  our  sovereignty  over 
the  Sudan,  and  our  determination 
to  hold  it  against  French  aggres- 
sion. King  Leopold  had  to  cnoose 
between  a  French  alliance  or  a 
British.  Already  the  French  dele- 
gates had  arrived  in  Brussels  to 
negotiate  regarding  the  Congo 
State  boundaries  in  this  direction, 
and  it  had  practically  been  con- 
ceded by  France  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
Suddenly,  without  apparent  reason^ 
negotiations  were  broken  olT,  and 
the  French  delegates  returned 
much  incensed  to  Paris.  A  few 
duyti  afterwards  the  Anglo-Congo 
agreement  was  published,  and  ib 
became  evident  that  France  had 
been  fooled  by  King  Leopold, — 
bis  negotiations  had  been  delusive, 
and  while  playing  with  France  he 
bad  in  reality  been  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  England  in  the  op- 
posite sense.  Naturally  France 
was  furious,  and  dcnounc4-d  the 
treaty  as  "null  and  void."  The 
sum  voted  to  reinforce  the  ex- 
pedition on  the  spot  (XHO.OOO) 
was  sathcient  to  occupy  Lado. 
Two  gunboats  (with  six  smaller 
craft)  were  ordered  for  the  Congo, 
and  it  was  decided  to  construct 
a  telf^raph.  Monteill — the  best 
man  the  French  have — was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  with 
orders  to  defend  French  rights, 
and   reconquer  any   places  where 


they  had  been  invaded.  The  tone 
of  the  debate  and  the  unopposed] 
vote  showed  that  France  reaU 
meant  business,  and  that  h 
ammir  propre  had  been  very 
deeply  wounded.  This  we  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  the  more  neces- 
sary that  the  treaty,  which,  it  had 
been  foreeeen,  would  give  rise  to 
a  serious  crisis,  should  have  been 
framed  with  extreme  care,  so  as 
to  be  unassailable.  We  need  nob 
have  violated  any  French  rights 
by  this  agreement, — all  we  meant 
to  do  was  to  score  a  very  signal 
diplomatic  victory,  and  checkmato 
French  ambitions  and  the  probable 
scheme  of  French  extension  over 
the  >'ile  Valley  and  Abyssinia  to 
Obock  on  the  Red  8ea.  The  cards 
were  in  our  hands,  but  we  could 
hardly  have  played  them  worse ! 

I.  To  begin  with,  we  alienated 
Genuany  by  introducing  the  ques- 
tion of  a  lease  of  the  strip  be- 
tween Tanganyika  and  British 
East  Africa.  This  acquisition 
was  quite  unnecessary  ;  we  already 
possessed  rights  of  free  transit 
along  it,  with  nu  diiTerential  treat- 
ment, ttc.  Lord  Salisbury  had  al- 
ready con<ieuined  the  scheme,  and 
wo  now  know  that  it  involved  a 
breach  of  faith  with  Gennauy,  who 
in  1890  bod  made  it  a  »ine  qnd 
non  that  her  frontiers  shoulil  be 
coincident  with  those  of  the  Congo 
State.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  the  "Cape  to  Cairo"  clap- 
trap is  a  mere  sentimental  jargon, 
which  means  that  Great  Britain 
desires  to  possess  the  central  line 
through  the  length  of  Africa;  but 
this  line  never  can  be  a  commer- 
cial highway.  The  commercial 
watershed  radiates  to  the  fiast 
and  west.  A  private  lease  to  a 
Company  is  one  thing,  and  it  is 
quite  a  diflerent  tiling  to  a  first- 
class  bluropean  Power.  But  grant- 
ed that  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
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the  Foreign  Minister  was  bent 
upon  tlio  acquisition  of  this  ntrip 
of  country,  wbat  reason  was  there 
that  Germany,  whoso  interests 
were  affected,  sliould  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  matter, 
and  that  the  treaty  should  only 
be  sprung  upon  her  as  mi  Jail 
nccompa  7  It  was,  to  say  the 
least,  grossly  discourteous,  in  view 
of  what  had  passed  in  1890;  and 
although  it  is  obvious  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  treaty,  as 
regards  the  northern  lease,  a  pro- 
found secret  until  its  completion, 
there  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
not  informing  Germany  that  we 
were  in  process  of  negotiation 
with  the  Congo  State  for  a  lease 
of  this  southern  strip,  and  consult- 
ing her  upon  it.  As  it  is,  we  have 
quite  neodlessly  exasperated  Ger- 
many, and  we  have  no  option  but 
to  withdraw  from  the  untenable 
position  we  have  taken  up  and  ac- 
knowledge our  error. 

Germany,  howovrr,  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  she  re- 
cently was  herself  guilty  of  a 
not  very  friendly  act  towards  us 
(though  by  no  means  so  dis- 
courteous as  this  of  our^) ;  and 
this  proves  that  wo  cannot  count 
on  her  support  in  Africa  at  the 
present  moment.  For  having  got 
us  to  waive  in  her  favour  our 
claims  in  tho  Niger  r^ion,  she 
transferred  what  we  had  aban- 
doned to  France,  the  very  Power 
she  knew  that  we  thought  we 
were  warding  off  by  tho  cession 
to  Germany.  It  would  appear  aa 
though  our  diplomats  hardly  ap- 
preciated the  reasons  why  Germany 
sets  such  value  upon  the  contact 
of  ber  possessions  with  the  Congo 
State,  or  they  would  surely  not 
have  attempted  this  fiasco,  and 
replied  to  Germany's  protest  by 
a  "  most  unsatisfactory  "  rejoinder, 
which  has  necessitated  something 


like  an  apology.  She  foresees  that 
when  tho  king  dies  tho  State  will 
be  disintegrated,  and  probably  the 
Powers  contiguous  to  it  will  share 
in  its  appropriation.  Moreover, 
the  existencR  of  her  East  African 
possessions  depends  upon  the  trade 
— principally  the  ivory  trade — and 
if  Great  Britain  acquired  a  atrip 
of  country  with  sovereign  righti, 
cutting  otT  the  Congo  State  from 
German  territory,  tho  whole  of 
the  ivory  and  other  trade  from  the 
west  would  be  diverted  to  British 
East  Africa,  especially  when  the 
railway  is  built.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
Germany,  nor  will  she  be  satisfied 
until  wo  have  withdrawn  our  pre- 
tensions. 

2.  Aa  regards  France.  It  was 
a  tactical  blunder  not  to  have  fore- 
seen the  argument  which  France 
has  put  forward,  and  which  the 
'  Times  '  in  a  leading  article,  which  ^ 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  inspired  fl 
by  high  authority,  vaguely  inti- 
mates that  wo  may  find  to  be  a 
valid  one,  in  which  case  the  whole 
treaty  will  be  valueless.  The 
Congo  State  was  created  in  1885 
by  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  tho 
Act  which  gave  it  birth  was  tho 
Hnrlin  Act  of  that  year  (February 
1885).  Ita  frontiers  had  been 
carefully  delimited  and  laid  down 
in  treaties  concluded  by  *'  The  As- 
sociation "  with  various  European 
Powers.  Tlie  Congo  being  thus  a 
State  of  artificial  creation,  depend- 
ing for  its  existence  upon  the  recog- 
nition of-the  Great  Powers,  France 
maintains  that  it  had  no  compe- 
tency to  step  bt^yond  tjieloundnrioa 
accurately  defined  by  treaty,  and 
that  any  such  act  of  self -ex  tension 
ia  wholly  illegal  in  itself,  and  may 
even  jeopardise  the  existence  of 
tho  State,  Kince  that  depends  upon 
the  mutual  observance  of  the 
pledges  and  guarantees  undertaken . 
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at  its  initiation,  and  that  sach  ac- 
tion would  moreover  be  a  breach 
of  its  nentralily.  The  Con;;o 
State  itsctif,  in  its  treaty  with  IWl- 
ginm,  detined  ita  own  frontiers  ajs 
"  founded  opou  treaties,"  quite 
apart  from  the  areas  to  which 
neutrality  or  other  clansca  should 
apply.  This  was  dated  February 
23,  1885  {vide  Af.  Na  4,  18S5, 
p,  '246).  France,  on  August  1, 
1885,  similarly  reoogniacd  tlie 
treeUy  HiniU  of  the  State,  and 
King  Leopold  as  its  soTcrcign 
repeated  on  that  date  the  bound- 
aries in  a  declaration  to  all  the 
Powers.  Those  treaties  limited 
the  State  on  its  north-east  frontier 
to  the  intersection  of  the  Ith  da- 
gT^e  N.  tat.  and  the  30th  E.  long. 
What  right,  ashs  France,  has  a 
State  go  constituted  to  extend  be- 
yond its  assigned  limits  t  And  if 
in  territory  beyond  those  neu- 
tralised limits  its  forces  come  into 
collision  with  those  of  a  contiguous 
Power,  what  becomes  of  its  neu- 
trality ?  Its  existence  depends  on 
ita  recogoition  by  the  Powers.  It 
was  a  political  creation,  bom  of  in- 
ternational treaties,  bouud  to  neu- 
trality. Beyond  the  limits  assigned 
by  those  treaties  it  has  no  legal  or 
political  right  of  extension,  nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  the  Powers 
would  have  created  by  their  own 
act  a  rival  in  tho  scramble  for 
Africa.  We  must  udtnit  tliat  this 
argument  is  a  Btrong  one.  Oer- 
nmny.  however,  in  her  treaty  with 
"The  AsHociation,"  recognised  ita 
power  to  cede  territory  (the  con- 
verse of  extension)  and  safeguarded 
li»*r  interests  in  such  a  contingency. 
(Af.  No.  4,  188.5,  p.  263.) 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  Congo 
8(*te  could  legitimately  extend 
eftBt  of  long.  30\  Franco  could 
not  claim  that  lat.  i"  should  be 
its  northern  frontier  east  a/  that 
pataUti^  for  the  dii^tiailion  is  clear 


that  tho  4th  degree  N.  lat  forms 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  State 
only  so  far  as  long.  30".  Prior  to 
this  extension,  however,  our  treaty 
with  Germany  of  .Tuly  1890  had 
notified  to  Europe  that  Ort^at 
Britain  claimed  exclasive  influ- 
cnoo  cast  of  long.  30'.  The  bulk 
of  tho  territory,  however,  now 
leased  to  the  Congo  State  lies  to 
tho  west  of  long.  30',  and  extends 
to  long.  25'.  I-Vance  has  a  ppr- 
fectly  legitimate  ground  for  con- 
sidering this  a  violation  by  the 
Congo  State  of  her  treaty  of 
April  21),  1887,  by  which  the 
State  was  not  to  exercise  any 
politique  r\0Tt\\  of  lat.  4°  (west  of 
long.  30").  She  would  probably 
be  within  her  rights  in  ousting 
the  forces  of  the  State  from  all 
country  north  of  lat.  4'  (and  west 
of  long.  30"),  and  she  will  claim 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  she 
has  a  right  to  sottio  with  the 
State  without  rofc-renco  to  us,  for 
by  this  view  our  lease  is  founded 
on  a  trespass  if  the  State  is  in 
occupation,  and  ia  therefore  in- 
valid. For  our  reversionary  right, 
Iwing  founded  on  a  trespass,  wouM 
not  hold.  If  tho  State  ia  not  in 
occupation,  we  have  no  claim  which 
France  will  admit  to  lease  at  all, 
and  her  prior  occupation  would 
bo  V a1  id  against  us.  The  case 
for  France  appears  a  strong  one 
in  tliis  matter,  and  is  borne  out 
by  the  spirit  of  the  treaties. 
Franco  may  thus  urge  the  vioU 
ation  of  the  Franco-Congo  treaty 
of  lf<87  OS  a  reason  for  attacking 
the  Congo  forces  west  of  long.  30°. 
But  she  can  urge  no  such  reason 
for  crossing  that  parallel  of  long- 
itude, and  ouiitiug  them  from  the 
Nile  Valley.  Kast  of  that  degree 
oar  lessee  i-iobtes  no  treaty,  and 
the  only  question  at  iasac  is, 
whether  tho  extension  was  com- 
petent quA  Congo  State.     Here  itJ 
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la  essential  that  we  should  main- 
tain our  rights.  It  is  thus  obvi- 
ons  that  a  foolish  mistakfl  was 
made.  Any  arrangements  con- 
cluded should  not  h»ve  been  with 
King  Ijcopolrl  as  sovereign  of  the 
Congo  State,  nor  with  the  Congo 
State,  and  therefore  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  disabilities  of 
the  State,  but  (in  default  of  our 
own  occupation)  with  King  Ijeo- 
pold  as  an  individual,  ile  could 
then  have  been  simply  our  agent, 
and  any  assistance  aSbrded  to 
him  by  individuals  in  the  sen'ice 
of  the  Congo  State  would  have 
been  a  matter  for  private  arrange- 
ment. 

Great  Britain,  as  wo  have  said, 
protested  originally  against  the 
**  aggression  "  of  the  Congo  State 
in  what  we  had  declared  to  bo  our 
sphere  of  influence.  It  suits  ua 
now  to  suddenly  withdraw  those 
protests,  and  recognise  the  aggres- 
sion  as  a  useful  factor  for  our  own 
ends.  Rut  until  we  know  whether 
the  protefltE  were  in  any  way 
based  on  the  present  French  argu- 
ment^ it  is  impossible  for  the 
public  to  know  tho  extent  of  our 
inconsistency.  Was  not  tliia  argu- 
ment also  used  by  us  against  the 
extension  of  the  Congo  State  to 
the  east  of  the  LuapuU  river  1  If 
our  Government  had  acted  in  a 
straightforward  and  courageous 
manner, — had  taken  Uganda  at 
once,  when  secured  for  it  without 
bloodshed  or  cost  by  tho  British 
East  African  Company,  instead  of 
hesitating  for  two  years,  while 
other  nations  advanced,  —  there 
would  never  have  been  any  need 
for  this  unfortunate  and  most 
clumsy  treaty,  which  has,  with 
good  cause,  exasperated  Germany 
and  enraged  France,  while  our 
present  attitude  cannot  fail  to 
make  an  enemy  of  our  one  ally. 
King  Leopold.    Uganda  was  oars. 


The  Company's  ofllccra  had  estab- 
lished peace  in  place  of  anarchy, 
a   force    of    excellent   and   cheap 
soldiery  had  been  secured,  of  whose 
admirable  qualities  Lord  Kimber- 
ley  spoke  enthusiastically  on  June 
11,    in    reply   to    Lord    Salisbury 
and    Lord    Stanmore.      But    Mr 
Labouchcro   was    right   when    ho 
said   that   a    "  Liberal "    Ministry 
spelt  disaster  in  Africa,  and  had 
always   produced   a   crisis   and   a 
fiasco  in  that  country.     The  Com- 
pany, who  had  secured  the  peace- 
ful occupation  of  Uganda,  who,  at 
the   expense    of    its    own   capital 
resources,  had  intervened  "  in  the 
nick  of  time  "  to  prevent  a  horrible 
civil    war,   uncontrolled    by    any 
central   Power,  and    had   thereby 
saved    the    English    and    French 
missionaries,  and  a  state  of  things 
which    would    have     necessitated 
European    interference,    has   been 
hounded   as  though   tt  had   com- 
mitted   a    gross    indiacrctioa    in 
going  to  Uganda.     The  inevitable 
fracas    between    the   rival    negro 
factions,  when  it  did  at  last  come, 
was  controlled  by  the  Company's 
ngent8,  and  resulted  in  a  minimum 
loss  of  life,  and  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment ;   and  this   matter   disposed 
of,  the  Company  was  available,  if 
granted   the   assistance  they  had 
been  led  to  expect  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  a  railway,  to  carry  out  the 
Government   wishes   with    r^ard 
to  the   Nile  Valley,  without  cost 
to    the    nation,    and    before    the 
present     dilBcutties     had     arisen. 
But  Government  "reserved  their 
action"  in  1892.     What  that  re- 
servation meant  we  now  know — 
two  years  of  vacillation  ;  the  sys- 
tematio  discrediting  of  the  Com- 
pany, 80  as  to  buy  them  out  cheap ; 
the  replacement  of  Captain  Lngard 
and  his  officers  by  those  who  hax'e 
not  borne  the  burden  of  the  task ; 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  disin' 
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gration  in  East  Africa,  hj  which 
TTganda  alone  is  declared  a  Pro- 
tectorat**,  and  is  to  Iw  l«ft  "  in  Uie 
air,"  unconnected  by  a  railway  with 
the  coast ;  the  neglect  to  deal  with 
the  slavery  question  and  other 
matters  for  which  the  opportunity 
is  ripe ; — and  now  a  treaty  to 
endeavour,  by  a  smart  triclt,  to 
recover  the  ground  tost  during  the 
two  years  of  indecision,  a  treaty 
which  has  set  both  CJermany  and 
France  ajs^nst  as,  and  brought  ns 
poriloufily  near  to  war  I 

France's  second  argument  as 
against  this  treaty  is,  that  it 
violates  the  rights  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt.  On  what  grounds,  wo  may 
ask,  does  France  pose  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Turkish  rights  J  The  r6le 
ill  befits  her,  since,  as  the  '  Pr<5- 
curseur  '  remarks,  she  has  set  those 
ngbts  aside  by  seizure  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  while  even  now  she 
coreta  Tripoli.  The  '  Times '  adds 
the  important  point  of  Obock,  an- 
nexed by  Franco  without  reference 
to  Turkish  rights.  M.  Hanotaux 
announced  with  great  effect  that 
Turkey  had  lodged  a  protest, — 
a  statement  which  proved  to  be 
not  in  accord  with  fact.  Turkish 
claims,  *'  whatever  they  may  be," 
are  reserved  by  Qreat  Britain 
under  the  treaty,  —  though  ap- 
parently by  an  after-thought,  in  a 
despatch  of  later  date.  Does  not 
the  very  fact  of  France's  indigna- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  prove — if  proof  were  neces- 
sary other  than  the  presence  of 
KonteiU'e  expedition  —  that  she 
herself  intended  to  violate  the«e 
supposed  rights  by  occupying  the 
country?  Tbo  French  press  has 
k>ng  l>een  urging  the  protection 
of  "French  righU"  in  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  the  anticipation  of 
Great  Britain.  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
statement    that  "  ImIo  is  in    Uio 
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vile's  action  in  hoisting  our 
at  "Wadelai,  did  not  raise  from 
Prance  any  indignant  protest  on 
behalf  of  Ottoman  rigfabs,  because 
she  still  thought  that  her  own  ad- 
vance would  anticipate  any  eSec* 
tive  occupation  on  our  part  It 
is,  moreover,  capable  of  proof  that 
the  Egyptian  Sudan  provinces  ex- 
tended to  within  eooie  seventy 
miles  of  Abiras  (where  the  French 
expedition  is), —  the  extreme  cor- 
ner of  Zandeh  having  been  ac- 
quired by  Egypt  by  purchase  about 
1877.  The  French  expedition  has 
been  laboriously  transferred  above 
the  rapids  in  the  direction  of  this 
old  Egyptian  frontier,  and  if  wo 
are  not  mistaken,  it  has  already 
invaded  the  Ottoman  rights  It 
holds  to  be  of  so  inviolable  a 
nature.  The  argument,  therefore, 
as  applied  by  France,  is  not  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  She  has, 
in  fact,  excluded  herself  from  oc- 
cupying any  part — north  or  south 
of  Fashoda — by  this  argument  of 
Turkey's  prior  claim,  [t  was  ad- 
vanced apparently  with  a  view  to 
reopening  the  Eastern  question; 
and  that  it  was  preferred  by  astnto 
French  diplomatists  to  tlie  more 
valid  line  we  have  indicated,  de- 
notes the  gravity  of  the  crisis, 
since  it  is  apparent  that  Franco 
desires  to  complicate  the  issues  by 
combining  them  with  European 
politics,  and  securing  thereby  tho 
co-operation  both  of  Germany  and 
Turkey  against  us. 

But  let  UB  briefly  examine  what 
Turkish  claims  are  worth.  It  is 
popularly  supposed  that  Egypt,  on 
the  advice  of  Great  Britain,  aban- 
doned the  Sudan  by  proclamation. 
The  Khedive  did  sign  an  Arabic 
proclamation  in  January  1S84 
(though  its  official  publication  is 
very  doubtful),  but  the  English 
translation  furnished  to  the  British 
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our  Blue-books,  and  conformable 
to  our  own  peremptory  au^fi^eetions, 
ia  not  correct.  The  Arabic  text, 
by  a  slight  alteration,  rescrvos 
sovereign  rights,  and  makes  the 
proclamation  a  pront  of  autonomy 
to  the  old  hereditary  ahoikhs  with- 
in Khedivial  frontiers.  In  this 
way  the  Khedive  evadtd  an  act 
which  would  have  given  the  Sultan 
thpi  legal  rifjht  to  depose  hiui,  for 
breach  of  the  express  conditions  of 
hia  tenure  of  Kgypt.  Later,  when 
claims  were  put  forward  for  tlie 
arrears  of  pay  of  Sudanese  soldiery 
from  Kquatoria,  British  othciala  in 
the  name  of  Egypt  repudiated  any 
rosponsibiltty  for  the  Sudan,  but 
Tigrane  Fasha  in  a  later  despatch 
realErmed  Egyptian  cluiiud,  being 
in  fact  bound  to  do  so — however 
illogically— for  the  reason  given. 
All  this  IB,  however,  beside  the 
point,  for  it  is  too  preposterous  to 
argue  that  a  Power  which  has 
withdrawn  from  the  exercise  of 
any  control  for  a  period  of  nine 
years,  and  has  abamloned  its  gov- 
ernors and  ita  garrisons  to  their 
fate,  can,  by  virtue  of  any  niero 
ip§e  dixit  on  paper,  claim  to  exer- 
cise at  any  moment  its  sovereign 
rights,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
Power  which  is  in  a  position  to 
cficctively  occupy  and  reclaim  the 
province.  The  territory  for  this 
period  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahdi,  and  the  scene  of  an- 
archy and  barbarism  and  of  inde- 
pendent conquest  which  thntat- 
ened  the  existence  of  Kgypt  itself, 
wbilo  as  n^gards  the  &outhem 
province  (with  which  we  ore  con- 
cerned), it  is  separat«d  from  the 
Egyptian  frontier  by  1000  miles 
of  country  in  the  posac-sftion  of  a 
hostile  Power,  and  is  tlicrefore 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of 
S^ypt.  Egypt  would,  however, 
have  a  more  tenable  claim  to  tiie 
northern  province  if  she  now  for- 


mulated her  rights  to  Khartum 
and  Foshoda  before  any  European 
Power  came  upon  the  scene,  and 
simultaneously  announced  her  in- 
tention of  at  once  re-establishing 
those  claims  by  ejfective  control. 

Such  are  the  main  argumcuta 
put  forward  by  iVance.  irrespec- 
tive of  the  mistakes  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  the  treaty  need  not 
violate  any  French  righta.  It  was 
to  be  ox[>eoted  that  an  assertion 
of  our  rights,  supported  by  eilec- 
tive  occupation  (by  proxy),  would 
be  most  unwelcome  to  France,  the 
more  so  as  being  a  complete  sur- 
prise, and  OS  elTectually  frustrat- 
ing her  ambitious.  Had  she  taken 
advantage  of  our  uiistakea  in  de- 
tail, and  urged  that  our  occupa- 
tion was  not  valid,  her  case  would 
have  been  stronger  than  the  one 
she  has  chosen  to  adopt — with  a 
good  reason,  however,  for  her 
choice. 

3.  There  are  in  this  treaty  ap- 
pai-ently  no  provisions  made  re- 
garding the  claims  which  may  be 
preferred  by  King  Leopold's  heirs 
for  money  expended  in  the  terri- 
tory teased,  for  its  development  or 
improvement.  Since  France  claims 
to  bo  the  heir  by  purchase  of  the 
Congo  State,  she  would  become 
the  king's  executor,  and  will  claim, 
under  this  treaty,  to  take  immedi- 
ate possession  of  the  territory  and 
assets  on  behalf  of  the  king's  heirs, 
on  the  death  of  the  king;  and  in 
this  capacity  it  would  devolve  upon 
hor  to  Hurrendcr  the  lease.  Sup- 
posing shu  surrenders  it,  she  wiU 
then  present  thn  bill.  The  cost 
will  not  be  minimiacd,  and  we 
shall  find  we  could  have  effec- 
tually occupied  the  country  our- 
selves, on  both  Ixanks  of  the  Nile, 
for  less  than  what  it  will  thus 
eventually  cost  us  to  lease  a 
part  of  it— the  more  so  that  for 
very  shame  we  cannot  do  less  on 
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the  right  banb  than  the  Belgians 
do  on  the  left.  Bat  France — qitd 
France,  and  independent  of  her 
position  as  the  king's  heir — re- 
pudiates our  right  to  lease  the 
country  at  all,  and  has  troo]>8 
OJi  the  spot  to  make  good  her 
position.  Ilenco  we  can  foresee 
a  diaagreeable  dilemma  ahead. 
But  even  if  the  lease  were  duly 
surrendered,  claims  for  "tenant's 
iuiprovements"  are  certain  to 
be  preferred,  and  where  will  tlie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
day  obtain  the  Bumi  In  result, 
therefore,  the  lease  becomes  a  per- 
manent cession,  and  that — if  tlio 
French  right  of  preference  is  exor- 
cised— to  the  very  Power  (France) 
which  vp.  have  l>een  at  alt  these 
pains  to  exclude ! 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to 
know  how  the  Government  view 
of  the  reading  of  the  Brussels 
Act — a  strained  construction  in- 
Tfinted  to  embarrass  the  East 
African  Company  —  wou  Id  apply 
to  this  lease.  It  is  now  uiain- 
tained  that  duties  are  not  leviable 
at  the  coast  on  entering  the  **  con- 
ventional basin  of  the  Congo," 
but  on  the  frontiers  of  each  state 
within  the  area.  Would  King 
Leopold  then  have  the  right  to 
demand  free  transit  from  the 
frontier  of  the  leased  province, 
and  the  power  to  levy  import  and 
export  duties  on  that  frontier? 
The  point  will  bo  nn  important 
one  when  the  railway  is  made. 
And  further,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  duo  fulfilment  of  the 
pledges  under  the  Brussels  Act 
in  the  leased  territory,  King  Leo- 
pold or  ourselves!  It  is  obvious 
that  a  host  of  analogous  questions 
might  be  raised,  of  which  appar- 
ently the  framers  of  this  treaty 
took  no  note. 

4.  The  "British  sphere"  has 
always  been  supposed  to  extend 
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to  Wady  Haifa,  the  confines 
Elgypt.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  how- 
ever, recently  declined  to  state 
how  far  it  extended,  and  when 
pressed,  he  denied  that  Khartum 
was  included  in  our  sphere ! 
Hence  the  presumable  limit  is 
Foshoda, — the  farthest  point  col- 
oured British  in  the  map  prcsenie<l 
to  Parliament.  From  Lado  to 
Fashoda  in  the  leased  territory  is 
impassable  swamp  and  sudd.  B&- 
yond  lie  the  commercially  rich 
and  valuable  countries  which  are 
also  the  immediate  Ilinterland  of 
Egypt  and  the  Suakim  coast. 
Khartum,  the  capital  and  trade 
emporium  of  the  Sudan,  on  the 
junction  of  the  White  and  Blue 
Nile,  and  Berber,  thft  objoctive  of 
the  railway  froui  the  Red  Sea,  arc 
included  in  thiH  province.  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  the  Anglo-German 
treaty  of  1890,  specifically  put 
forward  British  claims  "as  far  as 
the  conOnes  of  Egypt,"  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  these  would 
now  have  been  strongly  reiterated, 
since  they  form  the  only  rational 
ground  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  at  all.  Except  on  the  hy- 
pothe&is  that  we  mean  to  hold  the 
whole  Nile  Valley,  our  recent 
action  is  too  inane  and  foolish  for 
words !  Yet  it  has  been  denied 
officially  that  Khartum  is  in  our 
sphere  1  The  only  altornative  was 
that,  as  tlie  protecting  Power  in 
Egypt,  we  slmuid  at  once  reassert 
the  lapsed  claims  of  Egypt  as  far 
south  OS  Fashoda;  but  we  have 
not  done  this  either.  What,  thou, 
is  to  prevent  France  from  claim- 
ing this  country,  either  by  occupy- 
ing it  herself  at  once,  or  by  leasing 
it  in  turn  to  King  LiMipold,  or  for 
the  matter  of  that  to  the  Mahdi 
himuelf,  since  we  ourselves  have 
by  this  treaty  created  the  novel 
and  most  daugerous  prooedont  of 
churning  sovereign  rights  over 
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coantry  of  which  wo  have  never 
been  in  elective  poaseSBion,  with 
the  power  of  leosin;;  ifc  to  a  third 
party  while  it  was  yet  occupied 
by  a  hostile  force?  By  drawing 
our  line  at  Fashodn,  we  have  in 
fact  opened  the  way  tor  a  paper 
annexation  of  all  the  Northern 
Sudan  by  any  other  Power.  The 
French  objective  will  doubtless  \\e 
Dtna  tiuliman,  on  a  navigable  trib- 
utary of  the  Bahr  el  Uazal :  the 
latter  river  is  also  navigable,  and 
A  main  abluent  of  the  Kile  at 
Faahoda.  This  point  ia  only  some 
330  miles  from  the  present  position 
of  the  French  force. 

5.  This  leads  us  to  the  last 
point  on  which  we  shall  touch  in 
our  examination  of  the  treaty 
itself.  Our  ostensible  reason  for 
selecting  King  Tjeopold  as  our 
lessee  was,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  in  actual  effective  occupa- 
tion. We  desired  to  utilise  this 
position  as  against  the  advance  of 
France.  To  do  so  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Icing  should  transfer  to 
us  the  treatiiis  cnnctuded  in  the 
territory,  and  so  put  us — as  lessors 
— in  ert'ective  occupation,  and  this 
transfer  should  have  taken  place, 
projbrmdy  before  the  actual  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty,  and  should 
have  been  stated  in  the  body  of 
the  treaty  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  lease  was  negotiattd.  For  our 
rights  accrue  solely  in  virtue  of 
prior  occupancy  by  our  lessee,  and 
we  have  no  other  claim  which  ia 
valid  against  France.  The  lease 
to  tho  king  is  merely  as  a  life- 
tenant, — the  ireatios  are  tho  pro- 
perty in  perpetuity  of  tho  sov- 
ereign  Power.  Only  by  thus  ac- 
quiring the  treaties  could  we  claim 
the  right  to  lease  at  all.  But 
though  we  presume  that  such  a 
transfer  must  have  been  made, 
there  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  it. 


The  article  in  this  Magazine 
last  month  ("Imperial  Interfsts 
in  East  Africa")  insisted  on  the 
danger  lest  a  cause  of  quarrel 
arising  in  East  Africa  should  pre- 
cipitate a  war  in  Europe.  It  waa 
w ritten  before  the  Angio  ■  Congo 
treaty  was  published,  and  it  pointed 
out  the  delicacy  and  the  peril  of 
this  Nile  Valley  question.  It  sug- 
gested an  arrangement  with  King 
Leopold,  but  the  arrangement  has 
been  so  clumsily  made  that  already 
the  warning  is  more  than  justiBed. 

We  will,  in  conclusion,  examine 
two  other  matters  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question 
— viz.,  the  French  claim  of  the 
right  of  pre-emption  in  the  Congo 
State,  and  the  position  in  Abys- 
sinia. 

r.  The  French  right  of  prefer- 
enoe  in  the  Congo  State  accrues 
in  virtue  of  an  agreement  made 
by  Colonel  Strauch  on  liehalf  of 
the  "  International  Association  of 
the  Congo  "  {now  tho  Congo  State) 
on  April  23,  ltj84,  as  an  act  of 
defence  against  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese treaty  of  that  year  (February 
1K81),  which  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  infant  State.  It  nms 
as  follows : — 

"The  lutcninttonal  AsAociation  of 
the  CV)ugo,  in  the  iinnie  of  the  free 
i^tations  ami  t^nitories  tphich  it  hoM 
fMt'thltWit'fi  on  the  C-ongo  and  in  the 
Vallfy  of  the  Ni.idi-Kwilu,  formally 
Jeelai-4JH  that  it  will  not  L-«de  Uiem 
to  aoy  Power,  under  reserve  of  the 
Hpccial  conventions  whidi  might  be 
concluded  between  France  and  the 
Association  with  a  view  to  settling 
the  limits  and  conditions  of  their 
respective  action.  But  the  Awocio' 
tion,  wishing  to  nirord  a  new  proof 
of  iu  friendly  feeling  towards  France, 
]iledges  itfcolf  to  mve  her  thu  rkjht 
of  pmcrence,  if  throv'jh  any  unfire- 
aeoi  drcumMaii''et,  the  AMOciatUm 
vsere  one  day  led  to  retUise  it*  por- 
KMion*." ' 
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The  italics  are  oars.  Prom  this  it 
U  obvioas  that  the  right  of  prefer- 
ence is  not  one  which  accrues  on 
the  death  of  the  kiog  (who  bad 
not  even  at  that  tiam  fnrniall^  be- 
come sovereign  of  the  State),  but 
only  in  the  event  of  the  possessions 
of  the  HtAtfl  being  realised.  It  ia 
also  to  be  noted  that  this  declara- 
tion was  made  prior  to  the  Berlin 
Act,  which  took  no  cognisance  of  it. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains that  the  king  is  debarred 
from  beqocathing  tlie  State  to  Rcl- 
gium  or  any  other  Power  under 
this  agreement,  the  more  so  that 
King  Jjeopold  in  his  declaration 
to  the  Powers,  of  August  1,  1885, 
expressly  stated  tbat  "  the  union 
between  Belgium  and  the  Congo 
Btate  would  be  exclusively  per- 
sonal "  (to  himself).  Tlio  king, 
however,  on  April  22,  IHST,  had 
notified  to  France,  as  Iiis  interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  the  letter 
of  Oolonel  Strauch,  quoted  above, 
that  the  right  of  preference  of 
France  could  not  be  opposed  to 
Belgium,  ainc*  lie  (Leopold)  was 
King  of  Belgium  ;  but  Belgium, 
in  turn,  must  respect  the  French 
right  of  pre-emption.  France  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  exception 
to  this  view  at  the  time,  but  merely 
to  have  acknowledged  the  king's 
letter  on  the  same  date  without 
comment.  The  king's  argument 
was,  of  course,  that  he  and  Belgium 
were  one  and  inseparable,  and  in 
virtue  of  this  contention  he  after- 
wards made  a  will  bequeathing  the 
State  to  Belgium,  which  thereupon 
subsidised  the  State. 

But  these  contentions  are  be- 
side the  point.  France  maintains 
that  the  State  being  an  artiBcial 
creation,  incapable  of  initiating 
acts  aflecting  its  own  existence 
and  extension  (or  even,  according 
to  Franco  and  f  Jermany,  of  leasing 
a  small  strip  of  territory)  without 
the   recognition  of   the  signatory 
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Powers  which  gave  it  birth, 
follows  that  an  agreement  such  as 
this,  giving  reversionary  rights  to 
France,  Is  invalid  and  ultra  viivs, 
unless  reoognised  by  iJ]  the 
Powers.  It  baa  never  been  so 
recognised,  and  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  those  with  contigu- 
oaa  possessions — especially  Eng- 
land and  Germany — would  consent 
to  the  appropriation  by  Franco  of 
this  vast  territory  on  so  shadowy 
a  title.  France  urges  that  the 
lease  of  the  strip  between  Tanga^ 
yika  and  British  Kast  Africa  vfl 
lates  her  rights  of  pre-em  ption. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  these  rights 
do  not  apply  to  this  area ;  and, 
moreover,  the  lease  being  only 
current  so  long  as  the  State  is 
independent  or  a  colony  of  Bel- 
gium, it  lapses  ipso  facto  if  French 
rights  of  pre-emption  are  evi 
exercised. 

II.  A  final  word  regardi: 
Abyssinia;  for  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  indignation  of  France  at 
her  exclusion  from  the  Nile  Valley 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  she  is 
thereby  frustrated  in  her  desire  to 
extend  her  dominion  across  Africa 
to  Ohock  on  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Italians  concluded  a  treaty  with 
King  Menelik  of  Abj'ssinia,  and 
notified  (in  accordance  with  the 
Berlin  Act)  to  the  Powers  that  he 
had  accepted  their  protectorate. 
The  treaty  was  published  in 
Italian.  France,  having  herself 
some  experience  of  such  "  diplo- 
macy "  with  savage  kings,  sent  to 
AVtyssinia  to  see  the  text  in  the 
native  language.  It  was  merely 
an  agreement  between  equals,  and 
did  not  confer  the  powers  which 
Italy  claimed.  This  was  explained 
to  the  king,  and  he  thereupon  ex- 
pelled all  Italian  subjects  from  his 
dominions,  diverted  his  trade  from 
Massuwah  to  the  French  port  of 
Obock,  began  to  buy  rifles,  Ac,  from 
the  French  with  whicli  to  proteoi 
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hu  independence,  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  Bovereigna  of  Europe  de^ 
nouncing  thn  Italinn  treaty,  their 
style  suggesting  French  assistance. 
He  has  now  repaid  all  moneys  lent 
biin  by  tho  Italians  under  that 
treaty.  ITe  has  dug  wells  and  put 
posts  along  his  road  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  tho  French  possessions  at 
Obock,  and  tho  French  have  done 
the  Eamo  for  200  miles  to  meet 
him.  He  commands  a  very  large 
and  very  bravo  and  well-armed 
army,  which  has  proved  almost  in- 
vincible against  Mahdists,  Egyp- 
tian troops  (with  white  otEcers), 
and  all  Sudanese  tribes  alike,  and 
which  has,  moreover,  proved  too 
powerful  for  any  force  the  Italians 
can  bring  ugaiimt  it.  Whatever 
be  her  relations  with  the  King  of 
Abyssinia,  Italy,  however,  claims 
exclusive  influence  in  the  country 
as  regards  any  other  European 
nation.  Her  claims  have  been 
duly  notified  and  her  treaty  pub- 
lished and  accepted,  and  she  has 
spent  vast  sums  in  the  country. 
France,  however,  poses  as  the 
kuig's  champion,  and  repudiates 
tho  Italian  protectorate,  and  she 
has  betrayed  great  indignation  at 
the  recent  Anglo  -  Italian  treaty 
delimiting  British  and  Italian 
frontiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Harrar.  Meanwhile  British  diplo- 
maay  has  irritated  the  Abyssinians 
against  us,  and  aided  the  French 
aims.  By  our  treaty  of  1884  Bo- 
goB  was  restored  to  Abyssinia,  and 
free  trade  to  Massawah  guaranteed  ; 
and  we  have  set  this  aside,  suid 
encouraged  Italy  to  annex  both 
Bogos  and  Massawah.  Nor  did 
we  please  Italy  by  our  futile  in- 
terference in  December  1887.  The 
cost  of  lier  operations  has  been  so 
enormous  to  Italy,  that  the  cession 
or  sale  to  France  of  her  claims  in 
Abyssinia  in  the  near  futuro  would 
not  be   a   surprising  event.     We 


may  add  that  a  private  Rassion 
expedition  ia  now  about  to  start 
from  Berbera.  Its  destination  is 
the  Shillufc  country  on  the  Nile 
opposite  Lado. 

Space  forbids  us  to  go  into 
greater  detail  on  this  question. 
Enough  has  probably  V>een  said  to 
prove  that  French  intrigue  has 
been  very  busy  and  very  auccess- 
fol  in  Abyssinia.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  advance  from 
the  west  towards  the  K  ile  Valley, 
the  inference  is  irresistible  that 
France  intended  to  establish  an 
empire  from  coast  to  coast.  She 
already  possesses  a  coast  area  along 
tho  Bed  Sea,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour at  Tajjurah,  opposite  Aden. 
It  is  nt^dlesH  tu  point  out  the 
importance  of  such  a  stratt^c 
position,  and  the  efieot  on  oar 
communications  through  the  Red 
Sea,  if  France  realised  her  objects. 
It  might,  moreover,  be  possible  for 
France  to  set  the  Abyssinian  army 
in  motion  against  the  Mohdi,  to 
support  her  advance  from  tho 
west.  They  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  kill  dervishes  for  a  con- 
sideration, OS  they  are  I'eported  to 
have  donfl  for  us  in  October  1885. 
If  she  ti\u8  swept  the  Mahdi  out 
of  the  Sudan.  Khartum  and  tlie 
frontiers  of  Egypt  would  bo  in 
hor  hands.  In  that  case  we  may 
make  up  our  minds  to  pack  up  our 
traps  and  leave  Egypt,  not  because 
we  consider  our  toKk  concluded, 
and  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  a  great  Power  who  has  achieved 
a  great  enterprise,  but  because  our 
poaition  has  been  made  untenable 
by  France,  and  tho  blindness  and 
ineptitude  of  tho  present  (.Jovem- 
ment  will  havt>  compelled  us  to 
retreat  with  humiliation  and  dift- 
bonour.  If  Franco  became  panu 
mount  in  the  Sudan,  with  power 
to  levy  unlimited  numbers  of 
black  regiments,    composed  of   as 
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good  lighting  material  as  can 
be  found  when  drilled  and  discip- 
lined, the  balance  of  power  in 
Weatom  ^Vsia  would  be  altered  if 
it  should  be  found  feasible  to  pour 
thpiao  levies  into  Asia  Minor. 

From  all  this  it  is  apparent  that 
the  issues  arc  very  serious,  tho 
crisis  a  very  grave  one,  and  our 
mistakes  not  few.  Oenuany,  as 
wo  have  seen,  is  rery  justly  ex- 
asperated, and  in  oonsequenco  of 
our  tuistakes  France  has  some 
valid  argumejita  against  ns.  She 
is,  moreover,  naturally  more  irri- 
tated at  our  attempt  to  assist 
tho  Congo  State  to  violate  her 
treaties  than  if  wc  had  ourselves 
gone  in  and  taken  the  country. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  stotefl  that  tho 
French  Ciovernment  had  given  no 
und(^rtaking  not  to  invade  the 
leased  territory  pending  discussion 
with  Great  Britain  of  the  points 
at  issuo.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  if  she  does  not  advance  on 
Dom  Suliman  towards  the  North- 
em  Sudan,  she  will  at  least  attack 
and  oust  the  Congo  State  forces 
north  of  tlio  4th  degree — setting 
aside  Turkish  rights  on  the  pre- 
cedent of  our  initiative.  As  we 
are  pledged  to  King  Leopold,  and 
he  is  merely  our  lessee,  such  action 
will  Ijo  an  overt  act  of  hostility 
towards  England,  at  any  rate  east 
of  long.  30*.  West  of  long.  30' 
there  appears  no  course  open  to  ua 
but  to  acknowledge  that  our  lease 
to  the  Congo  State  is  in  violation 
of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
the  State.  In  tho  actual  valley  of 
the  Kile  (east  of  long.  30'),  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  substanti- 
ate our  claims,  defend  our  rights, 
and  fullil  our  pledges  to  King 
Leopold  (whom  we  have  plaoou 
in  an  awkward  position)  by  at 
ODCe  sending  an  expedition  into 
the  ooantry  from  Uganda.  This 
portion    was   leased   to   the  king, 


and  not  to  the  Congo  State, 
regards  tho  Northern  Sudan, 
can  only  preserve  it  from  Frenofl 
occupation  by  at  once  rciconqufir- 
ing  it  front  Egypt  as  a  base^  or 
by  constructing  the  Saakira-Uerber 
railway  and  occupying  it  in  our 
own  right  from  that  base  on  the 
Red  Sea.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  course  would  be  in- 
finitely preferable,  for  the  rule  of 
Egypt  is  detested  in  the  Sudan, 
and  an  attempt  to  re-establisli  it 
would  meet  with  the  combined 
hostility  of  ^tahdists  and  tribes 
alike  ;  whereas  British  rule  would 
prol>ably  be  welcomt<<l  and  assisted 
by  the  tribes  as  a  relief  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Mahdi.  It  could 
therefore  be  established  at  a  less 
cost  and  with  less  bloodshed. 
Moreover,  if  wo  held  the  Smhui' 
up  to  Wady  Haifa  as  a  British 
possession,  we  should  completely 
safeguard  our  position  in  Egypt, 
for  that  country  would  not  then 
be  tenable  by  any  other  Power. 
If,  however,  we  occupy  tho  Sudan 
as  an  Egyptian  province,  our 
tenure  is  df;pendout  only  on  our 
occupation  of  Egypt,  and  ceases 
with  that  occupation.  We  ai^e, 
in  fact,  that  a  British  occupation 
of  tho  Nile  Valley  above  Wady 
Haifa  would  be  a  6nal  solution 
to  French  intrigue  in  Egypt. 

These  views  may  appear  "ad- 
vanced," but  we  are  face  to  face 
with  a  very  grave  crisis.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  tho  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  thousand  pounds  to 
occupy  Lado  as  it  was  two  years 
ago,  but  of  averting  n  contingency 
which  may  cost  ua  many  miJUons 
and  many  lives.  This  is  not  tho 
place  to  enlarge  upon  tho  great 
benefits  to  British  trade,  or  the 
real  blow  to  the  worst  forms  of 
slave  •  trade  which  are  now  at 
stake.  Tho  former  was  ably  dealt 
with  in  a  roceut  paper  r^d 
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Mr  Wylde  before  the  Manchester 
Chambor  of  Commerce.  The  latter 
can  be  gimged  from  Father  Ohr- 
walder's  accounts^  and  Gordon's 
and  Ciessi's  books. 

A  Brussels  paper  of  Juno  16 
8tat«s  that  King  Leopold's  forces 
have  never  eSecti  vely  occupic  1 
either  Lado  or  Wadclai,  but  only 
pushed  recuiumiuiiances  to  those 
places,  whence  they  were  driven 
back  by  the  attacks  of  the  der- 
visbev.  Our  claims,  as  we  have 
emphatically  stated,  depend  in  the 
event  upon  effective  ocoapation, 
and  it  is  a  new  proof  of  the  hap- 
ha^^ard  way  and  lack  of  informa- 
tion with  which  this  treaty  was 
framed,  that  its  very  raiMn  dCUre 
ia   now  found  to  be  chimerical ; 


whilo  the  news  atfords  bat  a  new 
argument  for  immediate  action  on 
the  spot  ourselves. 

Such,  then,  is  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  present  Government's 
policy  has  landed  us,  nnd  suc^h  is 
the  cost  of  the  parsimomous  riginie 
which  two  years  ago  grudged  a  few 
thousand  pounds  to  hold  Uganda, 
and  disregarded  the  urgent  repre- 
sentations of  those  who  had  local 
knowledge,  and  who  proved  the 
nece»sity  of  at  once  occupying 
Eijuatoria  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost.  The  alternative  is  to  '*  eat 
dirt "  with  dUhonoitry  and  to  stand 
by  and  see  the  whole  Nile  Valley, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Kgypt,  pass 
into  the  hands  of  France,  and  our 
liual  ejecti6u  from  Egypt  aissured. 
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The  position  of  the  Government 
at   the   present    inouM^nt    abund- 
antly JuKtIfiea  all  the  predictions 
concemtDg  the  progress  of  public 
business   which    were  uttered   by 
political  writers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seaaiou.     The  public 
were   then   given   to    understand 
that   there   were    three   measures 
which   tlie  Ministry  certainly  in- 
tended    to    carry    through     the 
House  of  Commons  before  Parlia- 
ment  was    prorogued  —  three   at 
least — the  Kegistratioii  Bill,  the 
Evicted  Tenants   Bill,    and    the 
Welsh      Diseatablishmejit       Bill . 
These  stood  tirst,  and  constituted 
the  fixed  programme  from  which 
there   was   to   be    no    departure. 
Next  to   these   came   the   Scotch 
Local  Government   Bill    and   the 
Scotch      Disestablishment      Bill, 
which  were  represented  as  having 
strong  claims  on  the  Government, 
and    fair  prospects  of  being  sent 
up  to  the  I^rds  before  the  session 
was   concluded.     Then    came   the 
Local  Vuto  Bill,  the  Equalisation 
of   Kates    Bill,    and     such    other 
"  pretty    little    tiny    kickshaws " 
OS  William   Coofe  might  seo   hie 
way  to  serving  up.     On  the  top 
of  them  all    wv   were  to  have   a 
highly  sensational  Budget^  which 
would,    it   was    believed,     im|xise 
such  heavy  additional  burdens  on 
an  already  overburdened  interest 
as  to  call  for  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
servatives ;  and  all  this  work  was 
to  be  accomplished  in  little  more 
than  four  months  with  a  majority 
of  only   twenty&ix,    liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  reduced  to  aoveu- 
teen.     We  have  now  reached  the 
l>eginning  of  July.      The  Budget 
Bill  is  still  in  Comniitt*»e,  and  only 
one  of   the   loading  Government 


measures  has  been  read  a  second 
time. 

Ministers  have  not  yet  an- 
nounced their  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  the  arrears  of  legislation. 
But  if  they  are  to  carry  through 
the  Commons  any  otlier  ineasurR 
of  importance  after  the  Budget  is 
disposed  of,  it  can  only  be  by  an  un- 
sparing application  of  the  closure, 
or  by  a  supplementary  session  in 
the  autumn.  It  is  generally  underj 
stood  that  they  have  abandoned  alll 
idea  of  the  latter,  and  are  very 
unwilling  to  have  recourse  to  the 
former.  Yet  if  their  financial 
business  is  not  concluded  before 
the  middle  of  July,  and  they 
neither  gag  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  August  nor  assemble  it 
again  in  November,  they  must 
throw  over  their  whole  programme 
to  another  year;  and  this,  it  novr 
seems  likely,  is  what  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do.  Whether  in  that  case 
a  dissolution  would  take  place  at 
once,  or  be  deferred  till  next  April 
or  May,  is  a  point  with  i-egard  to 
which  every  succeeding  day  brings 
its  fresh  crop  of  rumoura.  Min- 
isters may  be  of  opinion  that,  with 
the  Budget  in  one  hand  and  Con- 
servative obstruction  in  Uie  other, 
they  may  cut  as  good  a  liguro  be- 
fore the  public  as  they  are  likely 
to  do  at  any  other  time  ;  and  it  is 
quite  apon  the  cards,  therefore,  that 
they  may  resolve  on  a  dissolution 
when  the  Budget  is  once  out  of 
danger.  But  of  a  Government 
which  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
petty  clique  in  the  Xloueo  of 
Commons,  and  obliged  to  twist 
and  double  like  a  hare  before  the 
greyhound,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  ^ 
attempt  to  calculate  the  coarse.  ■ 
It  is  enough  that  they  are  now  ™ 
where  we  always  said  they  ueces- 


sarily  luast  Ym  hy  tlm  mitldlo  of 
the  sesfiion ;  that  the  bubble  has 
burst,  and  that  tho  sessional  pro- 
gramme is  discovered  to  bo  a 
heartless  hoax. 

The  victims  of  it — the  Eng^lish 
Radicals,  the  Irish  Homo  Rulers, 
and  the  Welsh  Liberatioiiists  — 
may  make  tho  best  of  a  bad  job, 
pateh  up  tho  concern,  and  resolve 
to  give  the  Government  another 
chance.  But  what  will  the  nation 
at  large  bo  saying  all  the  time  1 
What  the  Government  require  is 
a  great  accession  of  strength.  It 
will  be  useless  for  them  to  come 
back,  after  a  general  election,  with 
only  the  same  majority  which  thny 
possess  now ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  their  career  durinj^r 
the  last  two  years  can  have  made 
the  public  think  any  better  of 
them  than  they  did  before.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
they  dislike  tho  prospect  of  a 
dissolution  ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  prevailing  opinion  seems 
to  bo  that  they  will  prorogue 
Parliament  in  August,  without 
passing  any  more  of  their  bills, 
and  trust  to  something  turning  up 
in  their  favour  before  the  Now 
Year.  They  are  in  desperate 
straits  ;  and  there,  for  the  present, 
we  will  leave  them.  We  have  said 
enough  in  prcWous  articles  in  ex- 
posure of  their  weakness,  insincer- 
ity, and  trickery ;  of  their  breaches 
of  faith  ;  of  their  clumsy  and  slip- 
shod measures ;  of  thoir  sacrifices 
of  honour  and  dignity  to  the 
sweets  of  oflico ;  and  of  their 
contempt  for  parliamentary  pre- 
cetlunts.  We  may  on  this  occa- 
sion, perhaps,  took  a  little  further 
forwai*d,  and  consider  what  the 
Unionist  party  has  to  offer  to  the 
country  should  the  verdict  of  the 
constituencies  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  mockery,  and  with  what 
d^free  of  cordiality  a  Conservative 
programme  is  likely  to  be  received. 


And  here  wo  may  pnuse  for  a 
moment  to  point  out  that  the  word 
Conservative  is  wide  enough  to 
cover  both  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive Unionists,  as  distinguished 
from  Destructives,  by  which  name 
tho  motley  host  of  Pamellites,  Dis- 
senters, Teetotallers,  Puritans,  and 
Levellers  who  support  Lord  Rose 
bery's  Administration  may  moat 
fitly  be  described.  By  the  word 
Conservative,  then,  we  would 
henceforth  be  understood  to  mean 
bolh  tho  followers  of  the  tJuke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  followers  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  policy  of  tlie 
Liberal  Unionists  is  a  Conservative 
policy  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term.  Mr  Chamberlain  himself 
defines  true  Liberalism  to  be  that 
"which  endeavours  to  found  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  welfare 
and  contentment  of  every  class  in 
the  community."  If  this  is  true 
Liberalism,  it  is  certainly  true  Con- 
servatism. The  final  cuust;  of  Con- 
servatism is  the  maintenance  of 
tho  national  institutions ;  and  if 
they  do  not  rest  on  the  welfare  and 
contentment  of  the  people,  they 
cannot  be  maintained  at  all.  The 
Destructives,  on  the  other  hand^ 
are  determined  to  destroy  these  in- 
stitutions— the  Church,  the  House 
of  Tx>rd8,  Eund  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy— on  a  priori  grounds;  and 
to  facilitate  the  process,  they  resist 
every  attempt  at  improving  or  re- 
forming them,  for  fear  it  should 
tend  to  make  tho  people  too  well 
contentetl  with  them.  We  shall 
oUer  no  further  apology,  therefore, 
for  distinguishing  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  country  is  now 
divided  as  Conservatives  and  De- 
structives. 

It  will  be  expected  here,  per^ 
haps,  that  wo  should  make  some 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Mr 
Chamberlain  is  not  himself  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  Estab- 
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lUhment.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  ho  lioUls  the  contrarj  opinioD 
merely  in  an  abstract  form,  and 
is  not  in  any  way  prepared  to 
reduce  hia  theory  to  practice, 
if  by  doing  bo  he  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  entente  cordiale  of 
whicli  he  is  80  warm  a  supporter. 
It  may  be  remembered,  also,  that 
Ijord  Palmerston  always  voted  for 
Mr  Locke  King's  and  Mr  H.  Berke- 
ley's resolutions  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  merely  to  acknow- 
ledge the  principle  —  though  he 
took  very  good  care,  aa  long  as  he 
lived,  that  it  should  go  no  further. 
Now  the  first  thing  to  bo  im- 
pressed on  the  working  classes  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  fact  that  what 
the  Conservative  party  can  do  for 
them,  the  {^arty  now  in  office  ca»- 
ntit.  This  was  clearly  brought 
out  by  Mr  Chamberlain  in  his 
speech  at  Bradford  on  the  2d  of 
June  last  "1  have  said  enough 
to  show  you  that,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Kosebery's  sneers,  there  is  plenty 
for  TTnionists  to  do,  plenty  which 
we  are  willing  and  able  to  do, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  not  hampered 
by  the  necessity  for  breaking  up 
the  empire,  and  for  mending  and 
ending  every  one  of  our  institu- 
tions. You  cannot  expect  to  get 
these  social  reforms,"  he  adds, 
"  from  the  Gladatonian  party, 
hecauso,  even  if  they  are  well 
disposed  towards  them,  it  is  abso- 
lutely  imposfiible  for  men  com- 
mitted as  they  are  to  all  these 
political  and  constitutional  changes 
to  give  any  attention  to  eocial 
and  constructive  reform,"  These 
words  sound  the  keynot'e  of  the 
argument  which  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually afldressed  to  the  working 
men  of  Great  Britain.  Mr  Cham- 
berlain enumerates  four  questions 
DD  which  the  Unionists  would  be 
prepared  to  legislate  immediately, 
uninterruptod  by  schemes  for 
abolishing    the    constitution    and 
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dividing  the  empire  —  schemes 
which  would  do  the  working  man 
no  earthly  manner  of  good. 
These  are :  Employers'  Liability, 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  Old 
Age  Pensions,  and  the  Immigra- 
tion of  Pauper  Aliens.  He  de- 
clared that  the  Employers'  Liabil- 
ity Bill  introduced  by  the  present 
Government  would  only  have  given 
compensation  in  three  oases  out  of 
ten,  and  would  have  left  the 
working  man  to  the  chances  of 
litigation. 

"  Now,  my  principle — and  I  l>eliev< 
I  am  justified  in  s;tying  that  it  is 
principle  of  the  I'nianiat  jvarty, 
cauHC  1  have  hnd  tlie  opportunity 
talking  with  the  leftder»  of  the  Con* 
servative  party  on  the  subject — our 

Eriiiciplu  18  that  every  man  ahould 
ave  a  right  to  compciiBation  aw  a 
cettaiiitv  and  witliout  the  necessity 
of  litigitlinn  and  without  wasting 
money.  If  you  will  give  tis  jour 
sii|){X)i-t,  that  is  one  of  uie  first  (luca- 
tiuus  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
1'nicini«t  i>arty  will  be  given." 

The  second  boon  which,  speak- 
ing for  Conservatives  and  Union- 
ists alike,  JNlr  Chamberlain  otlbrs 
to  the  people,  is  a  great  extension  of 
the  Artisans  Dwellings  Acts  passed 
by  Lord  Bcaconsfif^ld's  Government 
in  1875  and  in  1870,  the  greatest 
step  in  the  right  direction  which 
has  hitherto  been  taken.  He  pro- 
nounces the  extension  of  these  Acts 
to  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  a  thoroughly 
Tory  proposition.  It  is  bo  in  two 
ways :  because,  first  of  all,  it 
would  carry  atill  further  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  aforesaid, 
giving  "  larger  powers  to  muni- 
cipalities and  local  authorities  to 
deal  with  great  areas — crowded  and 
insanitary  areas — in  their  midst, 
and  to  clear  the  ground  for  the 
provision  of  a  bettor  class  of 
dwellings ; "  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  would  also  apply  to  the 
dwellingii  of  the  English  poor 
the  principle  already  applied  by 


tlio  Irish  Land  Act  of  1S8T  to  the 
Irish  pcaitaut,  ho  tliat  by  a  sluitlar 
procei>s  of  State  assistance  the 
artisan  should  be  enabled  to  be- 
come the  ownor  of  his  house. 
The  Unioniat  Government  con- 
fcritHl  this  '*  enormous,  this  un- 
paralleled boon  "  upon  the  Irish  ; 
and  why  should  it  not  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Knglish  by  the 
same  hands  ?  On  the  third  pro- 
posal— namely,  old  age  pensioners 
— Mr  Clianiberluiti  only  repeats 
what  has  been  said  several  tioies 
by  the  Conservative  leaders,  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach — namely,  that  in  the 
matter  of  outdoor  relief  we  ought 
to  difitin^Tuiah  between  the  thrifty 
and  indust.rioufl  poor,  whose  failorc 
to  provide  for  their  old  age  baa 
been  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  the  lazy  loafer  who  has  never 
done  a  good  day's  work  in  his  life, 
8ome  reform  of  the  Poor  Law 
based  on  this  distinction  is  likely 
to  be  among  the  first  things  un- 
dertaken by  a  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment. Of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
fourth  article  —  some  restriction, 
namely,  upon  the  influx  into  this 
country  of  pauper  aliens — we  are 
also  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is 
one  which  nir'Cts  with  the  npjiroval 
of  the  Constervative  leaders.  In 
regard  to  the  houi-s  of  labour, 
which  Mr  Chanibii'riain  would  also 
include,  there  might  l>e  more  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  But  it  is  a 
question  on  which  the  Destructives 
are  quite  as  much  divided  as  their 
opponents ;  and,  what  ia  more,  it 
is  one  on  which  the  working  classes 
themselves  are  by  no  means  unan- 
imous. But  the  four  measures  we 
have  already  named  will,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  Iw  taken 
into  immediate  consideration  by 
the  next  Conservative  Ministry, 
They  will  ensure  compensation 
without  litigation  to  every  work- 
ing man  injured  in  his  employer's 
service.     They  will  secure  him  a 
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decent  house,  and  help  him  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  it.     They  will 
provide  for  hia  old  age  by  a  better 
system  than  the  workhouse ;  and    ^ 
they    will   relieve   hini    from    the    ■ 
competition    of    that    crowd     of    ™ 
foreign  paupers  whom  we  have  no 
right   to   support  while  our  own 
countrymen  are  starving. 

We  have  quoted  from  this 
speech  of  Mr  Chamberlaiu,  nut 
because  we  necessarily  agree  with 
everything  contained  in  it,  or  be- 
lieve that  all  hiH  suggestions  could 
i>e  adopted  off- hand  without 
mature  consideratJon ;  nor  yet 
because  we  suppose  him  to  have 
exhausted  the  programme  of  social 
improvement  to  be  expected  from 
Conservatives :  but  because  it 
points  to  a  groat  truth,  which  all 
recent  history  illustrates — namely, 
that  measures  of  this  nature  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  a  political 
party  which  considers  the  objects 
of  them  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance in  themselves,  and  does  not 
subordinate  them  to  political  and 
ecclesiastical  revolutions  which 
must  necessarily  block  the  way  for 
years.  Between  1874  and  1879 
Ijord  Beat'Onsfield's  Government  M 
passed  fifte<;n  measures  for  the  | 
amelioration  of  the  labouring  poor, 
and  was  publicly  thanked  for  them 
by  the  labour  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  When  ^ 
Mr  Gladstone  came  into  pow^er  in  ■ 
1K80,  the  proceRs  stopped.  When  ™ 
Lord  Salisbury  took  office  in  188G 
it  was  renewed ;  and  wheji  Mr 
Gladstone  returned  again  in  1892 
it  was  again  abandoned.  Surely 
these  facts,  if  no  other,  should 
come  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  working  classes. 

In  referring  to  the  probahle 
policy  of  the  next  Conservative 
Administration,  wo  are  not  speak- 
ing altogether  without  knowledge. 
In  his  own  views  in  regard  to 
Employers'  Liability,  Mr  Chamber- 
lain  declares    that   he  is  already 
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fiBsared  of  the  support  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders.  Willi  regard  to 
tJie  dwellings  of  the  poor,  old  ago 
pensions,  and  alien  paupers,  pro- 
pOMilH  almost  identical  with  thoKe 
of  Mr  Chamberlain  have  l»eenBub- 
uiilted  to  tlie  Dake  of  Devonshire 
and  Lord  Suli.ihurv,  and  hy  them 
approved.  They  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, constitute  the  immediate 
bufttneas  of  the  next  Tory  Govern- 
ment, and  l>e  to  them  what  Home 
Rule  vas  to  Mr  Gladstone,  But 
the  programme  of  social  reform 
aacctioned  by  the  leaders  of  the 
present  Opposition  ext**nd3  con- 
{ttdrrubly  further  thitu  the  mca- 
surea  aboro  mentioned.  Their 
attention  will  probably  bo  direct- 
ed to  some  important  niodidca- 
tiona  in  the  prc-aent  system  of 
IjoikIoh  municipal  government,  in- 
cluding, perhaps,  the  creation  of 
sevi-ral  subordinate  municipalittos, 
poa&ibly  coeictenaive  with  the  met- 
ropolitan boroughs,  and  expressly 
intended  for  the  protection  of 
local  interests  and  local  intluence, 
now  too  often  awamped  in  the 
London  County  Council.  The 
Rotherhithe  election  and  many 
other  indicfttiona  steni  to  show 
that  London  is  ripe  for  such  a 
change.  X^rd  Salisbury  and  tbe 
Dnko  of  Devonshire  may  be  ex- 
pected also  to  take  up  that  long- 
agitatod  and  much-needed  reform 
of  local  taxation,  which  shall  com- 
pel personal  property  to  War  ita 
fair  share  of  the  local  bunlens. 
They  will  probably  introduce 
noeaaares  for  the  equalisation  of 
ratea  and  the  division  of  the  cost 
of  public  improvements  among  the 
various  interests  concerned  on  fair 
and  equitable  terras,  without  ex- 
torting money  beforehand  for  ad- 
vantages which  may  never  accrue. 
Here,  then,  wo  have  seven  great 
measures  of  social  and  adminta- 
trative  reform  which,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  will  form  the  programme 
of  the  next  Conservative  Cabinet : 


Employers'  Liability ;  Lahonrer^ 
Dwellings;  Reform  of  the  Po(fl 
Law,  so  as  to  relieve  outdoor  re^ 
lief  from  the  various  objections, 
both  moral  and  economical,  now  at- 
taching to  it,  combined  with  State 
assistance  in  aid  of  old  age  pen- 
sions ;  a  check  placed  upon  pauper 
immigrants,  whose  numbers  would 
be  largely  increased  by  Home 
Rule ;  decentralisation  of  Metro- 
politan government :  the  equit- 
able rating  of  personal  property ; 
and  the  readjustment  of  local  bor- 
denaand  local  expenditure  through- 
out the  Metropolis.  When  do  the 
working  classes  expect  to  get  such 
measures  as  these  from  the  Destruc- 
tives,— men  who  live  only  for  ruin 
and  rapine,  and  who  would  scorn  to 
devote  whole  sessions  to  measures 
of  mere  prarticnl  utility  T  Again 
we  repeat,  that  if  the  Conservative 
leaders  promise  these  things,  they 
may  be  relied  upon  to  dn  them. 
Tbe  Gladstouian  leaders  will  pro- 
mise anything  they  are  asked  to 
promise  ;  but  that  is  only  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,  already  some- 
what overstocked  with  Radical 
commodities.  Notliing  will  come 
of  that  prooesH  while  Home  Rule 
and  Disestablishment  are  alive. 
But  the  Conservatives  will  have 
tlieir  hands  free  to  carry  out  these 
useful  measures  ;  and  of  their 
anxiety  and  their  ability  to  do  so 
they  gave  abundant  proof  when 
they  were  last  in  ullice.  The 
people  of  this  country  havo  the 
choice  before  them.  They  know 
best  whether  the  measures  we  have 
enumerated  are  what  they  want  or 
not.  The  Conservative  policy  does 
not  deal  in  blazing  questions,  food 
for  Hyde  Park  demoust  rat  ions,  and 
fustian  rant.  But  if  what  the 
working  man  wants  is  plenty, 
comfort,  and  security,  *'  to  eat  what 
be  plants  in  safety  under  his  own 
vine,"  this  programme  is  the  one 
that  he  will  certainly  prefer.  Xb 
may  be  deficient  in  that  healthy 


hatred  of  all  who  are  better  off 
than  himself,  which  h  the  wkolo 
duty  of  man  in  tlie  Radical  eye. 
It  nmy  he  ignoble  enough  to  seek 
rather  to  e.xtinguisli  class  ani- 
mosities than  to  fail  them.  Bat  it 
will  make  tho  British  workman 
a  happy  luan,  which  Homo  Rule, 
lliaestablighmnnt,  death  duties, 
and  the  like  will  never  do.  The 
Conservative  leaders  may  well  say 
to  tho  Engliah  people  in  tho  words 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  Do  not  lightly 
refuse  these  otTers."  The  merit  of 
them  is,  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  fulfilled  at  once.  It  is  a 
cash  transaction.  Place  the  Con- 
anrvativesin  power,  and  tht;  money 
will  be  told  down.  No  waitlug 
for  Bomething  or  somebody  else, 
— till  a  church  has  been  robbed 
here,  or  a  senate  sent  adrift  there. 
These  social  boons  will  be  a  lirst 
charge  on  the  Conservative  estate, 
and  take  precedence  of  everything 
else. 

The  Ciladstouian  party  were 
obliged  for  very  shame  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  their  predc 
oessors  in  the  matter  of  parish 
councils.  But  if  we  compare 
with  the  above  the  three  dis- 
tinctive notes  of  the  Radical 
party  at  present,  we  shall  see 
that  the  working  man  has  very 
little  reason  to  wish  for  its  con- 
tinuance ill  oflice.  The  ultimate 
object  of  Home  Rule  is  the  ex- 
propriation and  conseque.nt  ex- 
patriation of  the  Irish  aristocracy, 
a  policy  well  worthy  of  tho  De- 
structive party.  This  means  the 
disappearance  from  tho  island  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  country 
gentlemen  and  noblemen,  the  clos- 
ing of  their  country  houscSt  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  soil  to 
a  population  of  s<)uatters.  The 
Knjk;liHh  and  Scotch  peasantry 
know  very  well  what  this  would 
signify  in  Great  Britain.  They 
know  well  enough  what  a  demand 
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for  labour  is  created  by  the  Hall, 
the  Castle,  or  the  Abbey,  and  what 
a  number  of  people  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work  if  they  were 
closed.  The  some  thing  would 
happen  in  Ireland.  The  land 
could  not  support  all  the  extra 
population  thrown  upon  it ;  and 
what  would  be  their  natural  re- 
source? Why,  England,  to  be 
sure,  OS  she  has  always  been.  The 
Irish  labourer  would  flock  aorosB 
the  Channel  in  five  times  larger 
numbei-a  than  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed before,  and  pull  down  the  , 
price  of  labour  in  every  town  and  fl 
village  in  tho  kingdom.  What  is  W^ 
thn  use  of  Ktopping  pauper  imiui- 
gration  in  one  direction,  if  we 
create  a  fresh  stream  of  it  in 
another  7 

But  we  are  threatened  with 
something  still  worse.  What 
ilomo  Rule  would  do  for  Ireland, 
it  seems  only  too  probable  that 
democratic  £nance  will  do  for 
England.  It  is  impossible  to  read  fl 
the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Devon-  ■ 
shire  at  Buxton  on  the  I3tb  of 
Juno,  without  feeling  that  we  ore 
within  sight  of  a  social  revolution, 
likely  in  the  long-run  to  be  scarcely 
less  disastrous  than  the  effects  even 
of  agricultural  depression.  The 
Duke  told  his  audience  that  if 
Sir  William  liarcourt'a  Budget 
passed  in  its  present  form,  the 
long  •  standing  relations  between 
his  own  family  and  their  friends, 
neighbours,  and  tenantry  on  the 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  estates 
must  undergo  a  grp-at  change;  that 
the  sums  annually  expended  by 
hiuiKelf  and  liis  predecessors  on 
local  objects  must  be  seriously 
curtailed,  if  not  entirely  with- 
drawn ;  that  Chatsworth  and  Bol- 
ton must  be  shut  up ;  and,  in 
short,  that  all  those  things  whicli, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  groat 
landed  proprietor,  tend  to  beautify 
and  enliven  English  country  life,  to 
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nweeten  the  intercourse  between 
high  and  low,  to  encourage  local 
trades  and  handicrafts,  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor,  and  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  rich,  will  be  swept  away  at 
one  blow.  "  Hoc  Ithacu3  veiit ;  " 
but  is  this  what  the  Bribitih  people 
want  *l 

We  say  that  this  disastrous  con- 
summation  is  what  we  are  threat- 
ened with.  The  Conservatives  arc 
doing  their  lieob  to  avert  it;  and 
the  amendment  to  the  lith  clause 
of  the  Budget  proposed  by  Mr 
Balfour,  and  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
enmient^  on  the  ITith  of  June,  may 
perhaps  go  some  way  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  still  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  so  completely 
tied  upon  money  bills  as  it  hits 
been  customary  to  suppose.  In  a 
letter  written  by  the  Bute  of  Rut- 
land to  Uie  editor  of  the  'Standard,' 
and  published  in  that  journal  on 
the  Htli  of  June*  we  are  rnmindwl 
of  a  statement  made  by  Mr  Cilad* 
stone  in  1861 — namely,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  never,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  "  surrejidered  the  right 
of  altering  a  bill,  even  tliough  it 
touch  a  matter  of  finance."  And 
Mr  (jladatone  went  on  to  say : 
*'  If  I  might  say  for  my  own  part, 
though  anxious  to  Wndicato  the 
privileges  of  this  House  againat 
the  HouBC  of  Lords  where  need 
may  arise,  yet  I  think  the  House 
of  Lortla  is  right  and  wise  in 
avoiding  any  formal  surrender  of 
the  power  even  of  arapndment  in 
cases  where  it  might  think  it  jus* 
tillable  even  to  amend  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  finance."  The  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  for  calling  attention  to 
this  statement.  But  we  have  no 
intention  of  pursuing  the  £uhjt?ct 
any  further.  We  only  wished  to 
jiuint  out,  or  to  help  others  to 
point  out,  to  the  working  classes 


that  the  operation  of  Home  Rule 
in  Ireland,  and  of  the  new  death 
duties  in  Orcat  Britain,  tend  very 
much  to  the  same  end,  and  this  on 
end  which  would  be  distinctly  in- 
jurious to  all  the  classes  who  live 
either  by  manual  labour  or  local 
trade. 

Now  let  us  take  the  third  load- 
ing note  of  the  Government  policy, 
Disestablishment.  What  can  the 
working  man  ever  hope  to  gain  by 
that  T  Of  course,  if  the  tithes 
were  taken  from  the  Church  and 
given  to  the  landowner,  the  labour- 
er might  suppose  that  rents  would 
be  reduced  and  wages  increased. 
But  he  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  any  such  settlement  is  im- 
possible. The  tithes  would  be 
devoted  to  public  purposes,  and 
neither  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant 
would  I>e  a  whit  the  lietter  for  it. 
The  clergy  would  be  all  the  poorer, 
white  nobody  else  would  be  any 
the  richer.  The  rector  or  vicar 
who  had  hitherto  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  income  in  charity 
would  be  unable  to  do  so  any 
longer,  and  the  working  man  would 
have  lost  ono  benefactor  without 
having  gained  another.  The  relief 
to  the  rates  from  a  portion  of  the 
tithes  being  devoted  to  local  pur- 
poses would  be  very  trifling,  and 
whatever  it  was  it  would  not 
benefit  those  from  whom  no  rates 
are  collected.  Add  to  this  that, 
little  or  much,  it  would  be  expend- 
ed on  objecti  to  which  the  labour- 
er is  totally  indifferent ;  and  we 
think  WR  havR  said  enough  to 
show  that  he  would  be  a  loser 
rather  than  a  gainer  by  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England : 
for  of  course  he  must  understand 
this,  that  the  process,  onco  begun 
in  the  Welsh  bishoprics,  would 
speedily  be  extended  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Let  him,  then,  place  tho  two 
programmes  aide  by  side,  and  com- 
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error,  which,  if  statesmen  and 
I^lislators  are  misled  by  it,  may 
be  disastrotis.  It  would  be  news 
to  us  that,  among  either  the  arti- 
sans or  the  peasantry  of  Great 
Britain,  any  such  feeling  as  this 
last  existed.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  the  factory  question 
first  came  to  the  surface,  there  was 
not  a  very  bitter  feeling  between 
employers  and  employed  in  some 
of  our  great  centres  of  industry. 
But  although  the  old  controversy 
between  labour  and  capital  still 
survives,  nobody  will  pretend  to 
say  that  it  is  still  marked  by  any 
of  that  personal  animosity  which  is 
represented  in  the  pages  of  '  Sybil.' 
In  the  rural  districts  there  have 
been  periods  when  a  very  angry 
feeling  prevailed  among  the  agri- 
cultural labourers ;  but  that  was 
roused  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  was  chiefly  direct- 
ed against  the  farmers.  The  peas- 
antry have  quarrelled  with  the 
farmers,  and  the  farmers  have 
quarrelled  with  their  landlords. 
But  there  has  been  no  feud  be- 
tween the  landlords  and  the  peas- 
antry. In  some  of  the  most  recent 
reports  of  the  Assistant  Agricul- 
tural Commissioners  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  labourers 
in  England  fully  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  gentry,  understand 
the  losses  they  have  endured  and 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  and 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  them. 
Again,  there  has  been  no  hostility 
of  any  kind  between  the  peasantry 
and  the  clergy.  The  clergy  have 
done  nothing  to  injure  or  to  irri- 
tate them,  even  though  we  allowed, 
what  is  scandalously  false,  that 
they  had  done  nothing  to  benefit 
them.  Neither  in  towns  nor 
country,  therefore,  would  it  be 
natural  to  expect  any  of  that 
violent  class  feeling — beyond  what 
is  directly  stirred  up  by  Noncon- 


formist agitators — which  by  many 
very  superior  persons  is  alleged  to 
prevail  in  them.  If  we  can  find 
no  reason  a  priori  why  such  feel- 
ings should  exist,  still  less  do  we 
find  any  signs  of  them  in  contem- 
porary facts.  Discontented,  dis- 
affected men,  longing  for  extensive 
changes  and  social  revolution,  do 
not  usually  vote  for  Conservatives. 
Yet  this  is  what  a  large  majority 
of  the  English  working  classes  do. 
We  do  not  anticipate,  therefore, 
that  the  "  new  democracy "  will 
rise  up  en  masse  of  its  own  accord 
and  destroy  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. Three  centuries  of  kindly 
relations  between  class  and  class 
leave  an  impression  behind  them 
which  is  not  to  be  effaced  In  a 
day.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
are  never  permitted  to  forget  even 
for  a  moment  that  we  have  a  new 
force  to  reckon  with  at  the  present 
day  unknown  to  our  forefathers, 
and  that  is  agitation.  By  the  use 
of  this  machinery  small  but  reso- 
lute minorities  are  enabled  to 
exercise  a  degree  of  influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  real  amount 
of  public  opinion  by  which  they 
are  supported.  By  noisy  demon- 
strations attended  by  large  crowds, 
which  can  be  collected  at  a  few 
hours*  notice,  they  acquire  among 
the  thoughtless  part  of  the  nation 
a  reputation  for  power  and  popu- 
larity which  they  do  not  really  pos- 
sess, and  contrive  to  impress  upon 
the  same  unreflecting  class  a  vague 
kind  of  idea  that  it  is  useless  to 
resist  them.  Behind  all  this  noise, 
all  these  numbers,  all  this  fiery 
indignation,  there  must,  they 
think,  be  some  amount  of  truth. 
Whether  there  really  is  any  or 
not,  they  are  too  indolent  to  in- 
quire ;  and  in  this  way  a  kind  of 
spurious  public  opinion  is  gen- 
erated, which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  genuine,  and  is 
made  to  pass  for  such  so  often 


pare  what  he  has  to  expect  from 
tl°ie  success  of  the  KadicaU  with 
what  he  is  likely  to  obtain  by  the 
success  of  the  Conservative*!,  and 
we  will  cheerfully  leave  the  issue 
to  hioieelf. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  a 
certain  clasa  of  Radical  declaimers 
that  "  the  English  democracy,"  iis 
the  phrase  runs,  is  one  homo- 
geneous body,  animated  throughout 
by  the  same  sentiments,  and  dis- 
tinctly hostile  to  the  existing 
order  of  society.  Absurd  as  such 
a  theory  is,  it  is  either  held  or 
assamed  for  party  purposes  by 
men  of  education  and  intelligence  ; 
though  notably  rather  by  men  of 
the  cloister  and  the  gown,  tlian 
by  men  of  the  world  who  know 
much  about  the  country.  Not 
long  ago  the  hrad-raaster  of  one 
of  our  great  public  schools,  writing 
a  letter  to  the  '  Times '  on  the 
subject  of  Disestablishment  and 
the  Welsh  Ohurch,  declared  the 
new  democracy  would  rise  in  its 
wrath  and  awenp  away  the  English 
K^tablishmcnt  as  well,  if  the 
Church  in  Wales  was  still  main- 
tained. The  aillincsB  of  this  lan- 
guage is  only  equallml  by  the  igno- 
rance which  it  displays  of  the 
actual  state  of  opinion.  What 
and  where  is  this  new  domocra^iy 
which  is  to  do  these  great  things  1 
Why,  much  more  than  half  of  it 
is  decidedly  Conservative ;  and  its 
centres  are  our  large  towns.  This 
ia  the  now  democracy,  which  re- 
tunied  a  Oonservativfi  majority  for 
Great  Britain  at  thi-  two  last  gen- 
eral elections,  and  has  given  no 
evidence  of  having  changed  its 
mind  since.  This  democracy  is  com- 
posed of  many  different  strata, 
and  represents  a  wide  variety  of 
interetitB.  It  is  no  more  unani- 
mous or  homogeneous  than  the 
bourgeoise  or  the  aristocracy.  To 
expect  this  now  democracy,  for- 
Bootb,  to  riae  in  its  majesty  as  one 


man  to  sweep  away  anything  what- 
ever, is  one  of  thn  most  ludicrous 
ideas  that  ever  took  possession  of 
the  brain  of  a  flimsy  pedant.  The 
"  new  democraoy "  are  no  more 
likely  to  combine  for  any  one 
object  than  the  whole  nation  is. 
But  at  present  they  hare  certainly 
a  strong  leaning  in  one  direction, 
and  that  ia  towards  Conservatism. 
Such  nonsense  as  I)r  Porceval'a  is 
all  very  well  in  the  mouths  of 
illiterate  demagogues  and  tub  ora- 
tors. We  may  laugh  at  it  in  them. 
But  scholars  must  blush  to  hear  it 
uttered  by  a  scholar. 

Very  erroneous  ideas  prevail 
about  the  English  working  classes, 
distinguishing  them  for  the  mo* 
ment  from  the  Scotch,  by  thou 
who  suppose  it  to  be  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  toilera  should  be 
at  war  with  the  thinkers,  and  that 
every  labouring  man  must  be  a 
Kadical  at  heart.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary  supplied  by  the  two  last 
general  elections,  so  persistently 
ignored  by  Radical  ihefiriats.  But 
apart  from  that,  why  should  the 
present  generation  of  working  men 
be  necessarily  hostile  to  Conser- 
vatism 1  Our  towns  and  villages 
are  divided  into  partirs  just  as 
the  whole  nation  is.  In  each 
there  will  be  found  a  section  of 
the  inhabitants,  sometimes  a  ma*  _ 
jority,  sometimes  only  two  or  ■ 
three  individuals,  discontented  ™ 
with  what  exists.  Ax  no  human 
institution  can  ever  be  perfect, 
this  is  inevitable.  It  always  haft 
been  so  in  the  past,  and  always 
will  be  so  in  the  future,  however 
near  we  may  approach  to  the 
golden  age.  But  to  confound  this 
sporadic  discontent,  which  springs 
up  as  naturally  as  weeds  among 
the  com,  with  that  widespread 
sense  of  injustice  and  oppression 
which  conatitutc<i  a  real  danger  to 
society,   ia  to  fall  into    a  grave 
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error,  which,  if  stAtesmen  and 
legislators  are  muled  by  it,  maj 
ha  disaiitrous.  It  would  be  news 
to  U6  Uiat,  among  either  the  arti- 
sans or  the  pfassutry  of  Great 
Britain,  any  such  feeling  as  this 
last  existed.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, whon  the  factory  question 
first  came  to  the  surface,  there  was 
not  a  very  bitter  feeling  l}etween 
employers  and  employed  in  some 
of  our  great  centres  of  industry. 
But  although  th**  old  controversy 
between  labour  and  capital  still 
survives,  no^wdy  will  pretend  to 
say  that  it  is  still  marked  by  any 
of  that  personal  animosity  which  is 
roprosentod  in  the  pages  of  *  Sybil.' 
In  the  rural  distneta  there  have 
been  periods  when  a  very  angry 
feeling  prevailed  among  the  agri- 
cultural labourers ;  but  that  was 
roused  by  the  introduction  of 
maohinory,  and  was  chietly  direct- 
ed against  the  farmers.  The  peas- 
antry have  quarrelled  with  the 
farmers,  and  the  farmers  have 
quarrelled  with  their  landlords. 
But  there  has  been  no  feud  be- 
tween the  landlords  and  the  peas- 
antry. In  some  of  the  most  recent 
reports  of  the  Assistant  Agricul- 
tural Commissioners  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  labourers 
in  England  fully  appreciate  the 
position  of  ttie  gentry,  understand 
the  losses  they  have  endured  and 
the  sacriRces  they  have  made,  and 
thoroughly  sympatliiee  with  then}. 
Again,  tiierc  has  \hxu  no  hostility 
of  any  kind  lietween  the  peasantry 
and  the  clergy.  The  clergy  have 
done  nothing  to  injure  or  to  irri- 
tate them,  even  thuugh  we  allowed, 
what  is  scandalously  false,  that 
they  hod  done  nothing  to  benefit 
them.  Neither  in  towns  nor 
country,  therefore,  would  it  be 
natural  to  expect  any  of  that 
violent  class  feeling — beyond  what 
is  directly  stirred  up  by  Noncon- 
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formist  agitators — which  by  many 
very  superior  persons  is  alleged  to 
prevail  in  tliem.  If  wo  can  tind 
no  reason  a  priori  why  such  feel- 
ings should  exist,  still  less  do  we 
tliul  any  signs  of  them  in  contem- 
porary facts.  Discontented,  dis- 
atfect^d  men,  longing  for  extensive 
changes  and  social  revolution,  do 
not  usually  vote  for  Conservatives. 
Yet  this  is  what  n  large  majority 
of  the  English  working  classes  do. 
Wo  do  not  anticipate^  tlierefore, 
that  the  "  now  democracy "  will 
rise  up  en  jnatae  of  its  own  accord 
and  destroy  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. Three  centuries  of  kindly 
relations  between  class  and  class 
leavo  an  impression  behind  them 
which  is  not  to  be  effaced  in  a 
day.  But  at  the  same  time  wo 
are  never  permitted  to  forget  even 
for  a  moment  that  we  have  a  new 
force  to  reckon  with  at  the  proseut 
day  unknown  to  our  forefathers, 
and  that  is  agitation.  By  the  use 
of  this  machinery  small  but  reso- 
lute minorities  are  enabled  to 
exercise  a  degree  of  influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  real  amount 
of  public  opinion  by  which  they 
are  supported.  By  noisy  demon- 
strations attended  by  large  crowds, 
which  can  bo  collectod  at  a  few 
hours'  notice,  they  acquire  among 
the  thoughtless  part  of  the  nation 
a  reputation  for  power  and  popu- 
larity which  they  do  not  really  pos- 
sess, and  contrive  to  impress  upon 
tlie  same  unrelleoting  class  a  vaguo 
kind  uf  idea  that  it  is  useless  to 
resii.t  them.  Hehind  alt  this  noise, 
all  those  numbers,  all  this  fiery 
indication,  there  must,  they 
think,  be  some  amount  of  truth. 
Whether  there  really  is  any  or 
not,  they  are  too  indolent  to  in- 
quire ;  and  in  this  way  a  kind  of 
BpuriouB  public  opinion  is  gen- 
erated, which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  genuine,  and  is 
made  to  pass  for  such  so  often 


thftt  the  difference  between  them 
is  forgotten.  Agitation  is  now 
reduced  to  a  system  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 
And  this  is  the  new  power,  and 
not  the  new  democracy  itself, 
■which  Conservatives  really  have 
to  fear. 

They  have  to  fear  it  mor«  es- 
pecially for  this  reason,  that  it 
is  a  force  with  which  they  are 
not  well  qualilied  to  cope.  Agi- 
tation is  not  their  r6le ;  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  tight  the  agitators 
except  with  their  own  weapons. 
It  is  their  business  to  show  that 
no  good  thing  can  come  out  of  the 
Conservative  party ;  to  bhtcken 
every  boon  which  they  offer  to  the 
people ;  and  to  declare  that,  if 
they  ever  pass  any  measure  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labouring  class, 
they  are  only  seeking  to  betray 
them  with  a  ktss.  It  is  the  poison 
thus  iuijtilled  into  the  minds  of 
that  numerous  class  who  hold  the 
destinies  of  England  in  their 
hands,  which  is  the  only  thing 
likely  to  operate  against  their 
cordial  reception  of  the  new  Con- 
servative programme.  And  we 
fear  it  is  to  the  natural  common- 
sense  and  love  of  fair-play  to  be 
found  in  Kngli><hmen  of  all  classes 
that  we  must  look  for  an  antidote, 
rather  than  to  anything  which 
Conservatives  themselves  can  do 
to  counteract  the  evil.  The  hope- 
ful sign,  on  the  other  hand,  is  this, 
that  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed  there  are  evidently  large  sec- 
tions of  the  population  which  are 
proof  against  this  system  of  false- 
hood, a^  that  more  than  half  the 
working  men  have  begun  to  find 
out  that  tlie  Radicals  have  been 
only  making  cat's  paws  of  them. 


As  for  such  llaring  demonstra- 
tions as  the  Leeds  Conference,  we 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
a  single  convert  will  be  mode  to  ^ 
the  Gladstonian  party  by  so  trans-  ■ 
parent  a  device  as  this.  The  ™ 
House  of  Lords  has  just  saved 
the  people  from  two  great  dangers  : 
it  has  secured  for  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  their  minds 
freely  on  certain  great  questions 
in  which  they  are  deeply  interested, 
and  has  assisted  to  complete  the 
work  of  local  govcmmont  begun  ■ 
and  nearly  tinished  by  the  pre-  ■ 
vious  Administration.  And  for 
thia,  forsooth,  those  who  figure  as 
the  people's  friends  demand  their 
condign  punishment.  What  the 
House  of  Xxirds  has  done  is  not 
to  injure  the  demos,  bat  to  dis- 
credit the  demagogue.  IHnc  iUm 
lucrymif.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  from  this  kind  of 
thunder,  as  liarniless  as  Mons 
Meg  herself.  It  is  the  daily  work 
of  slander  and  calumny  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  emissaries  of 
Radicalism  in  every  pothouse  in 
the  kingdom  which  constitutes  our 
real  danger,  and  not  the  unwieldy 
and  antiquated  weapons  firod  off 
by  Sir  W.  Lawsou  and  Mr  Labou- 
chero.  It  is  this  creeping,  crawl- 
ing, but  ubiquitous  agitation  which 
will  come  between  the  working 
man  and  the  real  practical  benefits 
intended  for  him,  if  anything  can 
have  that  effect.  All  that  Con- 
servatives can  do  ia  to  try  to 
brash  away  the  lies  as  fast  as 
they  are  spun,  They  cannot  pelt 
the  Radicals  back  again  with  their 
own  mud.  But  they  may  hold 
aloft  the  Conservative  banner,  and 
take  care  that  the  people  under- 
stand what  is  written  upon  it. 


Pnnttd  by  WUlian  titadnoood  and  Son*. 
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SlPiCR  the  days  when  Zicthen 
and  Seidlitz  coutribuUd  bo  bril- 
liantly to  the  victoriL's  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  cavalry  arm  has 
undergone  considerable  vicissitude. 
Quarter  of  o  century  ago  the  con- 
viction was  all  hut  universal  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  nm'tUr  for 
cavalry  on  the  battle-tield.  Ab 
every  field  day,  in  every  newspaper, 
the  cavalry  was  told  that  ica  sun 
bad  set  for  ever ;  and  it  waa  little 
wonder  that  under  pressure  so 
powerful  the  mounted  arm  came 
U>  distrust  its  own  potentialities. 
But  under  the  test  of  actual  battle 
the  theories  of  the  pesaiinlsta  went 
to  water ;  and  at  Mars-la-Tour  the 
charges  of  Bredow'a  brigade  and  of 
tlie  lit  Guard  Bragoons  proved 
triumphantly  what  results  welMed 
and  well  disciplined  cavalry  could 
accomplish,  even  in  the  most  un- 
favourable conditions,  and  against 
infantry  still  unshaken.  The  great 
fact  came  then  to  bo  realiafKl,  that 
the  very  iotensity  of  the  infantry 
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struggle  creates  moments  of  crisis, 
when  the  influence  of  control  no 
longer  has  sway,  and  when,  in  spite 
of  the  tire  of  brccchloadin^  rides, 
the  bravest  infantr}',  if  iLS^oiled  at 
the  right  moment,  may  be  ridden 
over  like  a  Bock  of  sh<ep.  Mars- 
la-Tour  created  a  revolution  in  the 
estimate  of  the  cavalry  arm  hfld 
by  the  Great  Powers  of  continental 
Europe.  Since  that  memorable 
day  they  have  lieen  unanimous  in 
the  conviction  that  an  adixjuate 
force  of  highly  trained  cavalry  ia 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
safety  and  success  of  a  modern 
army  in  the  field,  and  they  are 
exerting  earnest  and  continuous 
effort  to  perfect  the  efficiency  of 
their  mounted  arm  in  cvrry  detail. 
The  approaching  cavalry  man- 
leuvres,  which  «re  to  be  h«ld  this 
year  for  the  first  time  under  the 
independent  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  umpector  -  general  of 
cavalry,  may  advantageously  direct 
the   attention   of   the  country  to 
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sundry  questions  of  great  import- 
ance alike  to  its  protective  and  its 
tinanciul  interests.  It  is  proposed 
in  this  article  to  inquire  whether 
the  cavalry  arm  of  our  militaiy 
service  has  attained  and  continues 
to  maintain  the  sUndard  of  cfB- 
ciency  demanded  by  the  require- 
ments of  modern  war,  and  there- 
fore justitieu  its  existence  as  a  very 
costly  item  in  the  annual  Army 
Estiniatts.  If  such  inquiry  shall 
result  in  the  domoimtration  that 
the  standard  of  elHciency  in  the 
cavalry  is  below  that  undoubtedly 
attained  by  the  other  arms,  it 
seems  eminently  proper  to  detor- 
muie  to  what  extent  this  is  so, 
and  to  attempt  to  ascertain  on 
whom  rests  the  blame  for  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  the  country  in 
being  burdened  with  an  unduly 
large  charge  for  an  inferior  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  coiLsidc ration  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  useful  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  to  be  briefly  told  what 
is  the  rauoii  d'etre  of  cavalry  in 
modern  war.  Its  r6le  is  twofold : 
on  the  march,  and  on  the  battlc- 
6eld.  On  the  march  its  cavalry 
are  the  eyes  with  which  an  army 
seoa,  and  the  ears  with  which  it 
hears.  From  the  beginning  of  an 
advance  tho  cavalry  is  out  in  its 
front  and  on  its  flank.s,  at  once 
protecting  and  informing  the 
army,  which  marches  safely  and 
trustingly  within  the  screen  which 
it  alfords.  The  information  which 
the  zeal  and  the  forwardness  of 
the  cavalry  gathers  and  sends  in 
has  the  advantage  over  that  fur- 
nished by  spies,  in  that  it  is  fur- 
nished by  profeijsional  eoldiers 
who,  because  of  their  superior 
intelligence  and  conversance  with 
the  fuaturea  of  war,  are  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  its  value. 
As  the  advance  proceeds,  the  cav- 
alry divisions  which  precede  the 


respective  armies  presently  come 
into  collision ;  and  it  i."*  tho  cav- 
alry which  has  succeeded  in  de- 
feating that  of  the  enemy  that 
thenceforth  will  achieve  important 
successes  in  gaining  intelligence. 
"Then  only,"  in  tho  words  of  Von 
dor  Goltz,  "will  individual  officers 
and  Kmall  detachments  be  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  enemy.  A  supe- 
rior strongtii  of  advance-cavalry 
is  master  of  the  situation,  the 
superiority  not  wholly  consisting 
in  numbers,  but  also  in  a  just 
proportion  of  efficiency  and  num- 
bers ;  and  the  weaker  cavalry 
mast  accept  the  fate  of  being 
driven  back  upon  its  main  body, 
to  which  it  becomes  ratlier  an  en- 
cumbrance instead  of  an  advan- 
tage." m 
Valuable  as  are  the  services  of  V 
the  cavalrj'  while  acting  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  an  army,  its  tac- 
tical duties  on  the  battle-field  arc 
not  of  less  importance.  These 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows ;  To  endeavour  to  gain  the 
flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  with 
intent  to  gain  information  and  m 
create  a  diversion :  to  assist  and  ^ 
support  any  movement  of  the 
other  arms  made  with  tho  object 
of  outflanking  the  enemy  :  to  pre- 
vent, retard,  or  give  timely  notice 
of  any  attempt  of  this  nature 
made  by  the  enemy :  to  push  for- 
ward detachments  along  the  road« 
by  which  reinforcements  to  the 
enemy  may  ho  expected,  to  give 
early  notice  of  the  approach  of 
such,  and  to  harass  and  impede 
thorn  should  they  appear.  Tt  may 
be  added  that,  as  in  the  province 
of  strategy,  so  in  the  sphere  of 
tactics  must  the  hostile  cavalry 
be  overthrown  before  any  useful 
end  can  he  obtained.  TJie  raison 
d'etre  of  cavalry,  then,  may  he 
shortly  summed  up  as  follows : 
(1)  To  carry  out  its  strategic  and 
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tActicAl  r6l«  as  generally  outlined 
above ;  and  (2)  to  everpower  and 
parftlvfie  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

Thn  ncroKsity  to  an  army  of  to- 
day of  A  sufficicDtly  numerous  and 
powerful  cavalry  forci;  tiaviug  betn 
thus  indicated,  the  reader  may 
fairly  desire  to  ask  for  a  detinition 
of  the  characteristics  which  con- 
stitute a  perfectly  efficient  cavalry. 
The  succinct  reply  la,  that  a  cavalry 
force  may  b©  held  to  possess  nil  the 
necessary  attributes  whoso  men 
and  horses  arc  physically  fit  in  all 
reapeots  for  the  cavalry  service — 
the  int>n  good  riders  and  the  huraea 
thoroughly  trained ;  which  is 
equipped  in  ihe  most  ^Bei-\'iceable 
manner;  which  is  commanded  and 
led  by  competent  officers  and 
leaders  thoroughly  known  to  their 
m«n,  by  whom  they  have  been  in- 
structed and  trained  in  peace-time, 
and  in  whom  they  have  full  confi- 
dence ;  which  is  possessed  of  an 
organisation  lending;  itself  most 
readily  to  the  kind  of  work  re- 
quired in  war,  and  requiring  no 
radical  changes  on  mobilisation ; 
and,  finally,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  trained  and  instructed 
in  all  the  duties  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  in  war  by  the 
ofiicers  who  will  lead  and  com- 
mand it. 

The  first  two  of  these  attributes 
arc  fiiiiiply  the  ordinary  ret^uire- 
mcnts  of  every  reasonably  efficient 
fighting  body.  But  some  comment 
is  worth  being  made  on  the  three 
latter,  since  in  tlieir  fulfilment  a 
principle  is  involved  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  arm,  and  which  is 
(o  it  what  tire-power  is  to  the  other 
arms,  yet  which  is  habitually  dis- 
regarded in  the  preparation  of  our 
cavalry  for  war.  It  is  an  un- 
questioned fact — proved  by  history 
and  testififMl  to  by  leadirs  of  ex- 
perience in  the  most  recent  t'on- 
tineutal    wars —  that    when    two 


cavalry  forces  oE  fairly  equa 
Btreiiyth  engage,  victory  will  cer 
tainly  belong  to  the  side  which' 
pOBRfiJses  the  higher  morale.  No 
one  who  cares  to  picture  in  im- 
agination the  conditions  of  a 
cavalry  combnt  can  fail  instinc- 
tively to  recognitse  that  in  it  this 
quality  must  exercise  a  far  more 
powerful  induencD  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  fight.  What,  then, 
are  the  elements  which  go  to  con- 
stitute this  morale  ?  U'hey  aro 
various  and  they  are  cumulative. 
The  leader  must  be  known  and 
trusted  by  his  men.  The  character 
and  value  of  each  individual  man 
must  be  known  to  the  leader  by 
virtue  of  the  lattor's  experience  in 
the  training  and  instruction  of  the 
former.  Tlie  superior  oflicers  must 
be  possessed  of  tntd  and  acknow- 
ledged competence  to  command. 
An  orgunitiation  must  exist  which 
shall  keep  close  together  in  action 
men  who  have  been  trained  and 
instruct<:d  together  in  peace  time. 
A  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  must 
pervade  all  ranks,  accompanied 
by  the  highest  discipline  and  an 
individual  and  coUcctivo  resolution 
to  conquer  or  die. 

While  a  high  standard  of  maralef 
engendered  by  a  sound  organisa- 
tion and  a  careful  system  of  train- 
ing and  instruction,  must  imbue 
the  whole  body  when  acting  to- 
gcthc  r,  this  thorough  military  edu- 
cation is  t-nlculatcd  to  inspire  in 
the  individual  non-commissioned 
ollicer  and  private  trooper  the 
noble  virtues  of  self-command  and 
self-reliance.  In  one  of  the  most 
important  dutiea  of  cavalry — the 
Service  of  reconnaissance — the  ex- 
perience may  befall  a  small  scout- 
ing party,  consisting  mayhap  only 
of  a  corporal  and  two  men — nay, 
it  may  occur  to  one  lone  man — to 
be  isolated  in  the  midst  of  dangers, 
extrication  from  which  can  be  ac- 


cotnplifihed  hy  the  acateness,  intui- 
ttoti,  and  sclf-reli:uiue  inipresiietl  by 
thorough  training  in  peaco-tiiue. 
MotaJf  in  the  collective  body,  and 
self- reliance  in  the  individual,  are, 
then,  tlie  qualities  which  it  is  of 
paramount  tiuportaooe  to  develop 
and  maintain  in  thn  cavalry  arm, 
and  this  eaaential  reaalb  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  the  sedulous  culti- 
vation of  the  specific  attributes 
which  have  beeti  detailod  above. 

We  come  now  face  to  face  with 
the  more  [Uirticular  inquiry  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to 
discuss  :  Does  the  Uritish  cavalry 
fulfil  thiisa  essential  requirements 
of  modem  warl 

It  is  not  intended  to  dispute 
that  the  class  of  man  and  horse 
furnished  to  our  cavalry  aervicu  le 
sutHcltmtly  good,  although  tht^re  is 
obvious  room  for  improvement  as 
regariU  the  ages  of  both  men  and 
horses,  especially  of  the  latter.  It 
may  be  granted  that,  in  a  volun- 
teer army  organised  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  short  colouraem'ice  and 
large  reserves,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  keep  up  an  etHoient  cavalry 
force  with  the  material  ut  diapoaoL 
The  same  remark  holds  good  as  to 
equipment.  If  it  is  the  fact  that 
our  cavalry  has  failed  to  rBoch  and 
maintain  the  standard  of  elficiency 
attained  by  the  other  arms  of  the 
service,  the  blame  does  not  lie  alto- 
gether at  tho  door  of  the  taxpayer. 
Discussing  the  question  on  the 
basis  of  the  characteristics  which 
go  to  constitute  an  efficient  cav- 
alry, we  have  dealt  with  men, 
horses,  and  equipment ;  and  wo 
now  prowed  to  consider  whether 
the  comuianden}  and  leaders  of  our 
cavalry  are  sulhciri'ntly  competent. 

There  unfortunately  is  a  very 
widespread  feeling  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  on  this  point  nmoug 
those    best    qualified     to    judge. 


Whatever  qualifications  the  supe- 
rior ot£cers  of  cavalry  may  pos- 
sess as  a  body,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  appear  to  have  signally 
failed  to  impress  the  highest  mili- 
tary authorities  with  their  use  as 
members  of  tho  stalf.  In  the  head- 
({uarter  statf  of  H.11.I1.  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not  a  Ktngle  cav- 
alry officer  is  to  be  found,  although 
in  that  stafl"  every  other  branch  of 
our  military  service,  inclusive  of 
the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volun- 
teers, has  its  EpcciBc  representa- 
tive in  the  shape  of  a  deputy 
adjatant- general.  The  inspector* 
general  and  tho  assistant  adju- 
tant-general of  cavalry  do  nut 
belong  to  the  headquarter  staff. 
In  war  tlio  purveyance  of  intelli- 
gence would  chiefly  devolve  on  the 
cavalry  arm  ;  yet  in  the  Military 
Intelligence  Department  tliere  is 
no  officer  of  cavalry.  In  tho  dis- 
trict statf  of  the  United  Kingdom 
only  one  colonel  of  cavalry  is  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  by  a  mere  chance 
that  he  is  serving  in  a  district 
command  in  which  cavalry  is  com- 
prised. It  would  seem  that  the 
iJrititth  cavalry  arm  is,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  "  no  man's 
child,"  the  result  being  that  there 
is  a  total  lack  of  a  uniform  system, 
that  commanding  officers  are  mostly 
left  to  their  own  dences,  and  tha^ 
as  regards  the  cavalry,  '*go-as-you- 
pleas©  "  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Tho  impending  cavalry  manceu- 
vres  in  Iterkshire  will  be  the  fifth 
of  a  consecutive  aeries  in  wluoh 
several  regiments  have  been 
brought  together  for  mameuvre 
purposes.  But  can  any  experi* 
enced  soldier  wlio  has  watched 
the  working  of  the  cavalry  through- 
out this  seriea  of  manreuvres  ven- 
ture to  a&aort  that  those  of  last 
year  showed  the  least  improvement 
in  any  respect  on  the  tirst  of  the 
series  in  Ibl^OT     On  the  contrary, 
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it  appeared  to  many  that  tliore  was 
a  dpcidpd  falliiig-o^.  Excuses  may 
be  found  in  the  lack  of  supervision 
and  in  other  cauRps  for  thp  defects 
in  or^niFiation  and  training  which 
manifest  themselves  in  rcyiinents 
isolated  in  provincial  quarters. 
Bot  5UTf:ly  wc  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  in  a  station  such  as  Alder- 
shot,  where  there  is  every  facility 
of  ground,  and  wliere  tlirce  regi- 
ments (for  some  months  in  the  year 
four  or  five  regiments)  are  quar- 
tered in  the  same  camp,  some 
marked  improvement  should  mani- 
fest itself — some  real  training  and 
prpparation  for  war.  The  Alder- 
shot  brigade  has  Iwt'n  under  the 
Eame  supervision  for  the  last  four 
andahaif  years,  during  which  time 
no  regiment  has  belonged  to  the 
command  for  a  fihorter  period  than 
two  years.  Yet  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  throughout  that  time 
matters  have  gone  backward  rathnr 
than  forward,  and  that,  if  at  any 
time  during  the  period  named  a 
German  cavalry  general  had  gone 
doM-n  to  inspect  that  brigade  with 
the  same  thoroughness  as  he  would 
have  inspected  one  of  his  own,  he 
would  have  found  it  onBt  for  its 
duties  in  war,  because  of  its  organic 
want  of  nnirorniity  in  training  and 
instruction.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  in  question  the 
Alder&hot  division  was  commanded 
by  a  distinguished  soldier,  who, 
having  himself  experience  of  the 
mouutfd  arm,  could  not  but  have 
realised  that  bis  cavalry  brigade 


was  the  one  weak  spot  in  hlfi  othoti 
wise  roost  efficient  command,  an 
whose  greatest  among  his  man^ 
mcrita  perhaps  was,  that  by  din  _ 
of  his  own  personal  exertions  he 
was  able  to  prevent  actual  de- 
terioration in  the  cavalry  arm  of 
the  division. 

At  raanmuvres,  at  Aldershot,  at 
the  Ourragh,  and  elsewhere,  faults 
and  miRtakes  are  readily  observ- 
able, which  prove  beyond  possibil- 
ity of  dout)t  that  methodical  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  correct 
principles  by  brigadiers,  command- 
ing and  staff  officers  of  the  cavalry 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  It  is  an  unfortunate  but 
unquestionable  fact  that  our  cav- 
alry officers  as  a  body  are  not  so 
competent  as  they  should  be, 
having  regard  to  the  immensely 
increi^ed  requirements  of  cavalry 
in  modern  war.  But  that  this  is 
owing  in  some  measure  to  causes 
over  which  only  the  very  superior 
officers,  as  for  instance  the  In- 
spector-General, have  any  power 
of  control — and  that  only  by  the 
pressure  of  their  advice — we  pro- 
pose to  prove  in  proceeding  now 
to  the  consideration  of  organis- 
ation. 

There  are  31  regiments  of  cavalry 
in  tlie  British  service,  of  which  20 
are  on  home  service.  These  20 
are  organised  in  no  less  than  six 
different  establishments.  Let  as 
take  two  regiments,  one  in  the 
highest  establishment,  one  in  the 
lowest : — 
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ntghest  establishment 
Lowest  evtalilbbment 


The  establishment  in  officers,  war- 
rant and  non-commissionetl  officers, 
and  units  (t  squadrons)  is  the  same 
in  each  regiment.  The  dilTeronce 
is    in    the  number    of  men  and 
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horses.  In  the  regiment  on  th 
highest  establishment  1  major,  1 
captain,  3  sabaltems,  2  troop-ser- 
geant-majors, 6  sergeants,  and  8 
corporals  are  maintained  to  super- 
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vise  a  squudron  Btronj^tli  ot  140 
men  and  103  horses.  In  the  regi- 
ment on  the  lowest  eiitabHshnieiit 
exactly  the  same  supervising 
strength  is  maintained  over  78 
men  and  70  horses.  Of  the  horses 
in  both  categories  a  consiiEerablo 
proportion  are  more  or  less  un- 
trained, and,  of  course,  unequal  to 
tielcl-sprvice  ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  re^ment  on  the  smaller  ratab- 
liehLnent  is  obviously  much  more 
hejivily  burdened  tlian  is  that  on 
the  higher.  As  regards  tho  men 
of  the  former,  there  has  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  given  total  those 
employed  as  ofiicorB'  servants, 
band,  storemen,  young  horsemen, 
<Jl£c. ;  and  this  done,  wc  arrive  at 
the  astounding  fact  that  in  a 
squadron  of  a  regiment  on  the 
lowest  establishment  a  staff  of 
21  otlicers  au<l  non-commissioned 
oDicers  is  maintained  to  supervise, 
train,  and  instruct  about  10  avail- 
able men,  nearly  one-half  of  whom 
are  probably  recruits.  Jn  no  less 
than  7  of  the  20  cavalry  rcgi- 
monta  in  (treat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land does  this  state  of  things 
exist.  How  then  can  any  of  these 
7  regiment's  be  possibly  said  to 
possess  an  organisation  which 
lends  itself  most  readily  to  the 
kind  of  work  required  in  war, 
and  which  needs  to  undergo  no 
radical  change  on  mobilisation? 
And  so  from  this  condition  of 
emaciated  exhaustion  a  rt'ginicnt 
moves  up  the  long  ladder  of  suc- 
cessive establishments,  til]  in  the 
course  of  years  it  arrives  at  the 
topmost  rung.  By  then  the  cap- 
tain has  probably  become  a  aquad- 
POQ-Ieader,  the  subaltern  a  captain, 
the  sergeant  a  aergeant-maior,  the 
corporal  a  sergeant ;  and  under 
what  a  system  of  organisation  and 
training  have  they  been  prepared 
to  fulfil  duties  which  fall  to  tlieir 
lot,  now   tliat   for   the  tirst  time 


they  really  can  attain  to  some 
similarity  to  the  conditions  of  ser- 
vice in  the  Held  !  fl 
What  happened  in  18S2',  when  V 
but  a  single  brigade  and  one  regi- 
ment of  divisional  cavalry  were 
required  for  service  in  Hgypt, 
ought  to  have  Iwen  stifllciont  warn- 
ing (if  that  were  required)  of 
the  state  of  chaos  tn  which  our 
cavalry  organisation  is  allowed  to 
stagnate.  As  tho  lesson  seems  to 
have  been  neglected  or  forgotten 
by  the  authorities,  and  perhaps 
never  brought  fully  homo  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, it  may  not  bo  inapposite  to 
recapitulate  what  then  occurred. 
Three  squadrons  of  the  House- 
hold Brigade  were  sent  out, — not 
seemingly  a  very  severe  call 
on  tliree  whole  regiments,  yet 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
the  matter  of  horses.  The  three 
regiments  chosen  to  constitute  the 
line-brigade  were  found,  as  they 
stood,  to  bo  quite  unht  for  service, 
by  reason  of  deficiencies  as  regard- 
ed alike  ofhcers,  men,  and  horses. 
The  remainder  of  the  cavalry  had 
to  undergo  extensive  depletion  in 
order  that  a  single  brigade  for  the 
6eld  should,  after  a  fashion,  be 
made  up.  No  fewer  than  28 
otlicers  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
their  duties  and  attached  to  the 
regiments  for  service,  one  of  which 
had  actually  to  borrow  3  captains 
and  11  subalterns.  Volunteers  to 
fill  the  rankfl  bad  to  be  called  for 
from  all  quarters ;  in  the  first 
reinforcements  21  regiments  were 
represented,  and  one  regiment 
alone  bad  to  part  with  no  fewer 
than  200  of  its  trained  horses. 
Will  any  one  with  the  smallest  i 
acquaintance  with  military  de-  fl 
tails,  not  to  speak  of  knowledge  of  V 
cavalry  requirements  in  the  ticldj 
pretend  to  hold  that  oar  cavalry 
brigade  in  the  Egyptian  campaign 
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was  tit  to  confront  a  woll-trnined 
Dud  hotnogeneoos  brigade  of  Con- 
tinental cavalry,  flooded  as  it  was 
with  oflicers  and  men  who  had 
never  been  together  before  the  day 
of  rrobarkation,  every  fraction  of 
the  force — comiiiiinder,  staff,  regi- 
ments, regimental  officers,  non- 
cotumlEsioned  otficers,  and  men — 
ftU  strango  one  to  tho  other'? 
After  snch  an  ail-round  conscrip- 
tion, how  could  n>al  diBcipllne 
exist,  either  in  the  brigade  on 
service  or  in  the  attenuated  regi- 
ments At  home  iC  No  doubt,  had 
occasion  demanded,  since  no  pro- 
per reserve  remained  available  to 
supply  tho  waste  of  men  and  horses 
at  the  front,  the  orijjinal  expedient 
would  have  been  had  recourse  to, 
of  sr^nding  out  reinforcements  im- 
pro\Hsed  by  levying  in  scraps  and 
handfula  on  regiments  already 
well  milked  of  the  best  men  of 
their  scanty  numbers. 

Closely  linked  with  that  of 
oi^anisation  is  the  important 
quicstion  of  supervision.  This  at 
present  is  all  but  solely  provided 
for  by  the  appointment  of  two 
inspector-generals  of  cavalry,  one 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  one 
for  India.  These  general  officora 
are  charged  only  with  the  duty  of 
inspecting  and  reporting  to  the 
respective  adjutant-generals.  They 
have  no  responsibility  whatsoever 
la  respect  of  the  dueetliciency  of  the 
cavalry  service,  that  responsibility 
being  vested  entirely  in  the  gene- 
ral olficers  commanding  districts. 
Tbeae  for  the  most  part  belong  to 
the  infantry,  and  their  statls  chiefly 
consist  of  infantry  ofiicers.  The 
habitnal  complement  is  a  colonel 
OD  the  stafl' commanding  artillery, 
and  another  commanding  engin- 
eers. Just  us  in  the  headquarter 
staff  in  I'all  Mall  tho  cavalry  arm 
is  on  represented,  so  in  the  district 
staffs  there  is   no  such  appoint- 


ment as  that  of  colonel  on  t 
staff  for  cavalry,  even  where, 
in  each  of  th«  Kastem,  the  North-' 
western,  and  the  Dublin  and  Cork 
districts,  there  are  included  in  the 
command  two  cavalry  regiments. 
The  general  commanding  a  district, 
surrounded  as  he  ia  by  superior 
officers  iK'longing  to  every  other 
branch  of  the  service,  has  at  his 
side  no  adviser  of  the  cavalry  arm. 
It  is  true  that  of  the  dietrict  com* 
manders  and  their  chief  staff  oUi- 
oers  one  or  two  may  be  by  chance 
themselves  cavalry  otHcers.  This 
casual  circumstance,  however,  when 
it  occurs,  does  not  in  tho  least 
degree  tend  to  afford  to  tho 
cavalry  within  the  command  a 
continuous  organised  supervision 
and  tho  maintenance  of  a  uniform  ^ 
system  of  training  and  instruction.^ 
The  Home  district  f u  rnishes  a  ™ 
striking  example  of  the  absence 
of  adequate  cavalry  supervision. 
Within  its  very  restricted  area 
there  aro  quartered  no  fewer  tlian 
four  regiments  of  that  arm,  yet 
there  is  not  an  otBcer  belonging  to 
it  on  tho  staff  of  the  general  com- 
manding. And  this  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  normal  state  of  things 
in  the  case  of  an  arm  of  the  service 
which  has  l>een  shown  to  require 
more  than  any  other  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  thoroughly  uniform  sys- 
tem of  training  and  instruction, 
supervised  by  the  most  competent 
and  experienced  officers. 

A  vivid  illustration  has  been 
given  of  the  chronic  boycott  of 
the  cavalry  arm  on  the  part  of 
the  military  authorities  acting  in 
apparent  combination.  Another 
illustration  may  bo  apposite — that 
of  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
policy,  in  case  of  a  auildon  outbreak 
of  war.  A  *'  paper  "  cavalry  divi- 
sion is  being  hastily  mobilise<l 
Divisional  commander,  brigadiers, 
colonels,  adjutant-gene  ml,  ' 
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majorfl,  and  stAtf  officers  meot  on 
duty  (nr  the  lirat  time.  Those  who 
should  know  rach  other's  military 
character  and  capabilities  moBt  in- 
tiroately  are  total  strangftra  in  the 
military  sense,  Jjeaders  alike  and 
units  arf}  associated  for  the  first 
time,  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
tftke  the  fielil.  What  in  such  con- 
ditions is  thi'i  UktrlthrKxI  of  tliat 
"  rapid  mutual  understanding  "  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  grcAtest  of 
modern  caralry  chiefs  as  the  moat 
necessary  attribute  of  cavalry  in 
war  ?  That  understanding  is  all 
the  less  protwible  when  it  becomes 
evident  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  unifonnity  and  supervi- 
sion, the  regiments  broug!it  to- 
gether are  utterly  dissimilar  in  the 
character  and  amount  of  peace- 
training  which  they  have  received. 
In  such  circumstances,  where  is 
likely  to  be  found  the  crowning 
cavalry  essential  of  high  and  con- 
fident vtorale  f  The  answer  must 
be  :  In  the  ranks  of  our  enemy,  of 
whatever  Continental  nationality 
he  may  be,  for  lie  knows  its  value, 
and  haa  ennured  it  in  peace-time; 
but  absent  from  us,  for  we  have 
neglected  and  despised  it. 

It  may  to  contended  that  the 
inspector  -  general  of  cavalry  has 
been  appointed  erpnasly  to  see  to 
it  that  a  uniform  system  of  train- 
ing and  instruntion  in  uinintaincd 
th  roughou  t  the  ca  va!  ry  service. 
But  apart  from  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  his  functions  are 
purely  advisory,  it  is  tiiuiply  im- 
possible, zealous  and  experionced 
officer  though  he  is,  that  from  his 
ofGce  in  London  he  can  bring  to 
bear  on  each  sepHmte  regiment 
all  over  the  kingdom  such  a  con- 
tinual and  watchful  influence 
as  will  efiectually  ensure  this 
result.  All  that  he  can  do  is 
to  rely  on  what  he  sees  at  his 
periodical   inspections,   the    exact 


date  of  which  is  known  to  all  con-  ■ 
oerned  long  in  advance.  No  po-  ™ 
riodtcal  reports  arc  famished  to 
him  of  the  work  done  by  regiments 
during  the  year,  all  responsibility 
in  regard  to  such  matters  vesting 
entirely  in  the  general  officers  oom- 
manding  districts,  between  whom 
and  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments no  intermediary  cavalry  au- 
thority exists.  In  India  the  same 
system  has  prevailed  for  the  post 
few  years,  under  an  inspector- 
general  of  exceptional  capacity 
and  energy,  who  has  strained  every 
nerve  to  improve  our  cavalry  in 
the  East.  But  although  by  the 
iniluenco  of  his  commanding  ability 
and  strong  personality  this  strenu- 
ous otticer  accomplished  much,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
cavalry  throughout  India  is  up  to 
the  standard  required  by  modem 
war.  Had  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
realised  his  dream  and  brought  all 
Europe  under  his  sway,  as  well 
might  he  have  stationed  his  moat 
able  cavalry  general  at  Berlin  or 
Vienna  and  expocted  him  to  ensure 
uniform  instruction  and  training 
at  the  Curragh  on  one  hand  and  in 
the  Urals  on  the  other. 


Finally  we  come  to  the  crucial 
question  :  Is  our  cavalry  thorough- 
ly trained  and  instructed  in  all 
the  dutifs  it  may  be  called  upon 
to  undertake  in  warl  Have  its 
leaders  that  int^-lligence  and  know- 
ledge of  war  on  a  large  scale  laid 
down  by  Von  der  Goltz  ks  abso- 
lutely essential  to  cavalry  officers 
of  the  present  day,  if  they  are  to 
render  that  ser>'ice  to  the  other 
arms  which  is  the  justification  of 
their  military  existence?  Are  its  ^ 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  H 
BO  trained  and  practised  in  peace- 
time  as  to  fit  them  for  moving 
indept'ndently  in  an  enemy's 
country  in  smaU  groups  far  from 
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any  direction  or  support  1  Are 
the  commandors  of  ite  formed 
bodies,  from  tht>  division  to  the 
squadron,  so  trained  and  practised 
in  handling  their  troops  and  read- 
ing the  ground  as  to  make  certain 
thfiir  ready  seizure  of  that  "resol- 
ute initiative"  which  is  so  essential 
to  success  in  a  cavalry  encounter, 
and  upon  which  its  ability  to  fulfil 
its  daty  in  relation  to  the  other 
arms  almost  wholly  depends  I  Do 
the  troops  possess  that  mobility, 
alert  manceavring  powor,  and 
measured  governed  speed,  which 
alon^t  can  makv  them  eOicient  and 
intplligpnt  instrumpnta  undfir  the 
guidance  of  a  master-hand  1  To 
any  candid  ohservcr  of  our  cavalry 
at  work  in  masses  by  itself  in  the 
mano-uvres  of  1890,  1891,  \i*^2, 
and  with  the  otlier  arms  in  1893, 
the  painful  truth  must  have  forced 
itgeJf  home  that  it  is  sadly  lacking 
in  each  and  all  of  the  speoitiad 
requirements.  And  this  not  by 
reason  of  incltD'en-nt  nmterial,  but 
simply  owing  to  a  faulty  organiBa- 
tion,  a  want  of  competent  leaders, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  a  uniform, 
rigorous,  and  energetic  system  of 
training  and  instruction. 

If  wbat  has  been  said  is  in  the 
main  true,  it  is  important  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  to  which  such 
a  state  of  affairi  is  owing. 

It  18  a  fact  which  the  bitterest 
pessimist  cannot  deny,  that  al- 
though our  army  as  a  whole  can- 
not be  said  to  have  kept  quite 
abreast  of  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours, nevertlicleas  our  infantry 
and  artillery  services  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  right  direction. 
To  what  cause,  it  may  bo  asked, 
is  this  improvement  mainly  due? 
The  answer  is ;  To  the  exertions 
of  Lctrd  Wolsch-y,  8ir  Redvera 
BuUer,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  at 
home;  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir 


Oeorgc  Greaves  in  India,  and  of  the 
earnest  men  who  have  worked  with 
them,  have  the  marked  advances 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  infantry 
and  artillery  arms  in  chief  measure 
been  brought  about  in  the  course 
of  recent  years.  Hut  unfortunately 
the  n^forming  influences  have  not 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  cav- 
alry arm  ;  and  to  their  comparar 
tive  absence  may  be  traced  the 
main  cause  of  the  continuance  to 
this  day  of  the  imperfections  on 
which  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  dwell. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  been  the 
leading  spirit  of  our  recent  mili- 
tary reforms.  TTp  to  the  time 
when  he  obtained  independent 
command,  although  he  doubtless 
recognised  to  the  full  the  need 
that  existed  for  reform  in  all 
branches,  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bring  such  intiuence  to 
bear  as  would  gain  Iiira  a  hearing ; 
and  his  'Soldier's  Pocket-Book' 
lets  us  into  the  secret  that,  al- 
though he  regarded  the  cavalry 
as  a  highly  important  arm,  he  had 
not  studied  the  details  of  its  re- 
quirements with  the  same  minute- 
ness as  he  had  devoted  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  service.  The 
countries  in  which  he  conducted 
his  earlier  campaigns  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  cavalry ;  and  when  he  was 
in  a  position  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  more  recent  cam- 
paigns to  urge  on  the  authorities 
measures  of  reform  as  regarded 
the  infantry  and  artillery,  he  was 
noc  impressed  in  the  same  degree 
with  the  necessity  for  correspond- 
ing reforms  in  the  cavalry.  He 
had  gathered  round  him  certain 
officers,  whose  value  be  had  learned 
to  appreciate  in  connection  with 
their  own  particular  arms,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  when  his 
mantle  fell  upon  them  the  cavalry 
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remained  and  still  remains  in- 
adequately reformwl.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  circle  of  hts  Imhitual 
followers  there  were  two  or  three 
orticors  of  cavalry,  and  one  of 
them,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  had 
given  promise  both  of  will  and 
capacity  to  devote  himself  to  the 
rofoiTu  of  the  arm  which  ho  loved 
and  ornauientticl,  when  he  died  of 
his  wounds  in  the  Bayuda  desert. 
It  remained  that  no  man  whose 
influence  could  sway  the  leading 
army  reformers  was  left  to  hring 
home  to  their  minds  the  true 
nature  of  the  cavalry  service,  and 
to  guide  them  in  the  direction  of 
ltd  reorganisation  ;  and  so  all  that 
has  boen  done  in  this  way  is  but 
a  pale  retlection  of  Bome  reforms 
introduped  into  the  other  arms — 
such,  for  instance,  as  improvement 
in  musketry  iustruction.  But  it 
would  he  ungrateful  indeed  on  the 
part  of  the  cavalry  serviao  to  for- 
get its  indcbtcdnosB  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  through  whoae  instrumental- 
ity was  accomplished  the  institu- 
tion of  annual  cavalry  manceuvres. 
Hcform  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  Ber\'ice  has  meant  the  selec- 
tion of  the  most  capable  men  for 
important  posts  in  command,  and 
on  the  stafl*.  In  the  cavalry  it 
must  be  said  that  the  feebleness 
of  reforming  agencies,  and  the 
attitude  of  indiOerenco  on  the  part 
of  the  reformers,  has  still  loft  wide 
open  the  door  of  favouritism.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  when 
in  this  arm  an  important  post  falls 
vacant,  there  immediately  arisea 
the  cry,  "  What  a  capital  billet  for 
So-and-so ! "  The  question  is  re- 
garded as  subordinate,  "  Is  ^o-and- 
80  the  best  man  for  the  place  1" 
Under  such  a  system  individual 
elfort  to  attain  efficiency  has  ob- 
viously its  marked  diiicuurage- 
ments.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  superior  cavalry  officers  are  by 


no  means  free  from  responsibility 
for  the  misfortune  that  the  cavalry 
has  not  had  its  dnc  share  in  the 
military  revival.  When  « tforts 
have  been  made  in  this  direction, 
they  have  been  too  often  di&coun> 
tenanted ;  the  standpoint  has 
been  asserted  that  in  the  British 
cavalry  there  is  no  room  for  im- 
provement; and  aspeciPJiof  "stand 
oQ'!''  attitude  is  but  too  common. 

It  is  now  proposed  briefly  to  in- 
dicate how  the  faults  and  short- 
comings which  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  expose  may  be  remedied. 

I.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cav* 
olry  depot  at  Canterltury  bo  abol- 
ished, and  that  the  present  number 
of  31  cavalry  regiments  may  be 
reduced  to  28.  That  the  men  and 
horses  so  rendered  available  bo 
distributed  throughout  the  10 
regiments  on  home  service,  at 
the  Cape,  and  in  Egypt,  in  such 
proportions  as  shall  bring  7  regi- 
ments up  to  the  full  w&r-strength 
laid  down  in  the  'Field-Service 
Manual '  of  1 888  (viz.,  CGG  men  and 
4r)i3  troop-horses  per  regiment); 
and  the  remaining  1*J  to  a  strength 
of  not  less  than  550  privates  and 
400  horses — all  the  above  to  be 
thoroughly  trained  men  and  horse*, 
Gt  to  Uke  the  field.  That  to  11 
of  the  regiments  at  homo  a  squad- 
ron be  attached — consisting  of  r*- 
cruitB,  remounts,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  soldiers  to  serve 
as  young  lioraemen  and  take  part 
in  the  training  of  recruits^ — to  con- 
stitute the  depot  for  it«  own  regi- 
ment and  for  one  of  the  11  regi- 
ments on  foreign  service.  That 
to  the  remaining  6  regimcnte  at 
home  a  depot  troop  (or  half  squad- 
ron) be  attached  for  the  rocmits, 
remountSf  tlfc,  of  its  own  regiment. 

It  is  calculated  that  more  than 
sufficient  men  will  be  available 
for  these  purposes.  Putting  each 
depot  squadron  at  the  strength  of 
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80  horses,  and  each  depot  troop  ab 
40r  the  total  number  oE  horses 
required  for  the  above-stated  ser- 
vice will  be  TODghly  9100.  The 
number  of  horses  at  present  on 
the  strength  of  the  cavalry  else- 
where than  in  India  is  7720. 
Tliprc  will  therefore  be  required 
1 380  additional  horses,  the  cost 
of  whifli  will  probably  be  more 
than  met  by  the  saving  effected 
in  the  proposed  reduction  of  regi- 
ments and  Canterbury  depot. 

XL  It  is  further  suggested  that 
the  7  strong  regiments  forming 
the  cavalry  division  for  immediate 
service  should  consist  of  the  3 
regiments  at  Aldershot  next  for 
fonngn  service,  the  Household 
regimont  at  Windsor,  and  the 
3  rfigiments  last  returned  from 
foreign  service,  to  be  quartered 
reepecttvcly  at  Hounslow,  Brigh- 
ton, and  Canterbury.  The  four 
outlying  quartf^rs  name<i  are  sug- 
gegted  because  of  their  compara- 
tive proximity  to  Aldershot,  where 
tlieir  respective  occupants  would 
assemble  annually  for  mann-uvres 
under  tlie  inspector  -  general  of 
cavalry,  in  combination  witli  the 
Aldersiliot  brigade.  Normally  the 
2  regiments  at  Windsor  and 
Houiislow  would  form  a  brigade 
in  the  Home  district,  and  the  2 
at  Brighton  and  Canterbury  an- 
other in  the  South-eastern  district. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
at  home  the  '2  regiments  at  Col- 
chester and  Norwich  would  form 
a  brigade  iu  the  Eastern  district, 
the  2  in  Albany  and  Knights- 
bridge  a  London  brigade,  the  2 
in  Manchester  and  Preston  a 
brigado  in  the  North  western  dis- 
trict, the  2  in  Dublin  a  brigade 
in  that  district,  and  titc  2  iu  tho 
south  of  Ireland  a  brigade  in  the 
Cork  district. 

III.  To  supervise  and  command 
these  seven  brigades,  it  is  proposed 


that  a  colonel  of  cavalry  should 
be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
general  commanding  each  district 
in  which  a  cavalry  brigade  is 
quartered.  Tho  duties  of  this 
officer  would  be  analogous  to  those 
of  the  artillery  and  engineer  stafT- 
colonels ;  and  the  yeomanry  brig- 
ades in  the  districts  where  they 
exist  would  also  be  nndcr  his  com- 
mand and  supervision.  His  prin- 
cipal duty  would  consist  in  acting 
as  the  cavalry  adviser  to  the  dis- 
trict genera],  and  in  thoroughly 
supervising  the  uniform  system  of 
training  and  instruction  which  will 
presently  be  recommended.  The 
regiments  ahouhl  be  brought  to- 
gether in  brigade  at  least  once  a- 
ynar,  and  worked  under  the  colonel 
in  command.  Objections  may  bo 
raised  to  the  extra  expense  in- 
curred in  making  the.<;e  seven  new 
appointments  to  the  stafT.  But 
a  large  economy  will  have  been 
effected  by  the  reduction  recom- 
mpndiirt,  and  it  is  a  question 
whothor  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain so  largo  a  number  of  regi- 
mental districts.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  cavalry  is  en-  fl 
titled  to  claim  an  equal  right  to  V 
adequate  supervision  and  repre- 
sentation on  the  Bta£f  with  other 
arms  of  the  service. 

IV.  A  thorough  uniform  system 
of  interior  squadron  organisation 
should  be  maintained,  wliereby 
the  same  non-com  mii^ioned  otHcers 
an<l  men  would  be  kept  together, 
having  regard  as  well  to  interior 
economy  as  to  dutteu  iu  the  6eld. 
The  essential  cavalry  requirements 
of  morafij  and  self- reliance  would 
thus  be  greatly  fostered  ;  and  it  is 
all -important  that  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  who  have 
been  trained  together  in  peace- 
time, should  find  themselves  in 
the  same  relative  position  when 
in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
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V.  Instead  of  regiments  being 
allowed  to  follow  the  haphazard 
method  of  training  which  now 
prevails,  under  a  new  order  of 
tfaings  there  should  be  preacribcd 
a  thorouglily  uniform  system  of 
training  and  instruction.  The 
present  regulations  as  to  "squad- 
ron training"  stand  in  great  need 
of  amondmont.  To  any  practical 
eavulry  soldier  the  endeavour  to 
cram  the  whole  military  education 
of  the  trooper  into  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  days  is  nothing  short 
of  ridiculous.  Regular  periods  of 
instruction  should  bo  fixed  and 
maintained,  the  work  done  in 
each  period  being  carefully  pre- 
pared, supervised,  and  reported 
on  by  the  stal3- colonel  charged 
with  this  duty.  The  yearly  course 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
During  the  winter  months,  squad- 
ron instruction  in  reconnaissance 
Bervicej  outposts,  other  detached 
duties,  and  etjnitation.  In  the 
spring,  sqnadron  drill  and  man- 
CDU\Te,  muskrtry,  setting-up  drill, 
sword  or  lance  competition.  In 
the  early  summer,  regimental  drill 
and  mana-uvre,  practice  of  recon- 
naissance and  outposts  by  schemes. 
Later  in  the  season,  instruction  in 
brigade  iind  with  the  other  arms. 

VI.  if  the  work  as  sketched 
above  of  thoroughly  improved 
training  and  instruction  be 
carried  out  under  a  properly  con- 
stituted organisation,  one  of  the 
great  results  will  be  to  bring  to 
light  and  remedy  what  is  now  de- 
fective. That  is  a  duty  the  post- 
ponement of  which  would  be  at 
once  dangerous  and  unpatriotic. 
Tlie  nations  are  in  disquiet,  and 
Uiere  are  lurid  clouds  on  the  polit- 
ical horizon.  The  time  has  come 
for  casting  aside  flattering  myths 
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and  hoary  illusions.  Nothing  can 
be  so  unsafe  as  to  lean  on  obsolete 
and  occasionally  unwarrantable 
prestige.  Tt  is  true  that  the  h 
British  cavalry  has  a  credJtable  I 
past,  but  it  still  labours  andor  a 
legacy  of  hereditary  faults.  It 
still  disregards  the  lessons  to  be 
learnt  from  cavalry  which  for 
docadca  has  boon  straining  every 
eflbrt  to  reach  the  perfeution  which 
can  be  approached  only  by  labo- 
rious industry,  steadfast  devotion, 
and  high  intelligence.  In  the  face 
of  warnings  which  he  who  runs 
may  read,  it  still  gives  inadequate 
heed  to  uniformity  of  pace  and 
attention  to  "direction" — the  very 
essentials  of  combined  action  ia 
cavalry  tactics.  The  tradition  still 
clings  to  the  British  cavalry  of 
undisciplined  and  hoAdlong  reck- 
lessness in  the  field — of  all  faulta 
the  most  ruinous.  Wellington 
considered  his  cavalry  in  the  Pen- 
insula so  inferior  to  Uiat  of  the 
French,  yrom  loant  of  order,  that 
he  was  reluctant  to  use  it  nnloss 
when  in  superior  strength  ;  and  he 
said,  speaking  of  Waterloo  :  "  Na- 
poleon had  hifl  cavalry  in  order; 
mine  would  gallop,  but  could  not 
preserve  their  order."'  It  was  this 
gallant  but  undisciplined  propen- 
sity to  get  out  of  hand  which  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  as  the  issue  of 
a  single  charge,  reduced  Lord  Ux- 
hridge's  splendid  dinsion  of  heavy 
cavalry  to  a  single  squadron.  The 
wild  gallop  of  the  "Third  Light" 
through  the  heart  of  the  Ktialsa 
camp  In  the  evening  dusk  of 
Fero:{eahah,  like  tlie  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  down  the  north 
valley  of  Balaclava,  '*  was  mag- 
ntlicent,  but  it  was  not  war." 
Kinglake  innocently  expresses  his 
admiration  of  the  prolongatioa  of 
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front  in  Scorlelt'ji  heavy  cavalry 
char^  occBsionod  by  the  circum- 
stance that  "the  two  ranks  which 
had  begun  the  advance  were  con- 
irerted  by  degrees  into  one." 

It  !■  delegation  of  responsibility 
which  gives  to  the  Gorman  army 
its  extraordinary  power  and  etlici- 
ency.  Surely  a  rcadineaa  to  as- 
■nme  and  bear  responsibility  is  not 
a  gift  exclusively  bi^longing  to  thn 
German  race.  Let  it  be  understood 
among  the  regimental  officers  of 
our  cavalry  that  each  in  his  par- 
ticular station  shall  be  held  indi- 
vidually and  directly  responsible 
for  the  fighting  efficiency  of  bis 
men,  and  emulation  will  be  stimu- 
lated, and  the  very  elements  which 
now  seem  hindrances  will  become 
its  foremost  support.  Let  an 
officer  feel  that  his  career  is  really 
dependent  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  work,  and  he  will 
devote  to  it  all  his  energies.  The 
most  pressing  desideratum  in  our 
cavalry  ia   the   extension   of   re- 


sponsibility, and  the  making  of  V 
every  officer  the  tactical  as  well 
as  the  disciplinary  leader  of  hia 
mcn.^  Officers  who  are  unfit  for 
their  position,  either  from  inapti- 
tude for  the  cavalry  service  or 
because  of  lock  of  energy,  must 
be  resolutely  dispensed  with.  Re- 
ports ou  efficiency  made  by  quali- 
fied and  responsible  officers  can 
no  longer  be  ignored,  as  they  so 
frequently  are  under  the  present 
system.  Let  a  \igorouB  and  de- 
termined etibrb  be  made  to  force 
the  drones  from  the  hive — to  get 
rid  of  cynical  indiflerence  on  the  _ 
one  hand  and  self-suthcient  com-  ■ 
placent  satisfaction  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  on  the  other. 
Let  us  adopt  sound  principles  and 
awake  to  our  necessities ;  then 
our  cavalry  will  attfun  the  aim 
set  before  all  branches  of  our 
army  by  its  most  zealous  re- 
formers—  to  make  up  for  small 
numbers  by  the  highest  attainable 
efficiency. 
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[Ans- 


WUO    WAS    LOST    AND    IS    FOUKD. 
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WuBN  one  struck  on  the  big 
kiUibcn  clouk^  with  an  ominous 
sound  like  a  kucU,  Janet,  trying  to 
reduce  lior  big  step  to  an  inaudible 
footfall,  came  "  ben "  again.  She 
found  her  mlsLreas  BiLting  still  idly 
att  if  flhe  were  dead,  the  lamp  burn- 
ing solemnly^  not  the  sound  even  of 
a  breath  in  the  room.  '*  No  slocking 
in  her  bauds,  not  oren  reading  a 
book,"  Janet  said.  For  a  raomont, 
indeed,  witli  a  quick  impulse  of 
fear,  the  woman  thought  that  Mrs 
Ogilvie  bad  died  in  the  new  catas- 
trophe. "Oh,  mem,  mem!"  she 
cried,  and  in  an  instant  there  was 
a  faint  stir. 

"  Well,  J'Buet,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  said 
in  a  Hijllod  voice. 

"  Will  ye  ail  up  longerl  A'  the 
traina  are  passed,  and  long  passed. 
He  will  be  coming  in  the  morn- 
ing; he  must  juat — have  missed 
the  Iflht." 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  my  bed  just 
yet,"  the  mistress  suid. 

'^But,  mein»  you  will  be  worn 
out,  You  have  just  bad  no  meat 
and  no  sleep  and  no  reat^  and 
you'll  be  wearict  to  death." 

"  And  what  would  it  matter  if 
I  wosl"  she  answered,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  Oh,  dinna  say  that ;  how  can 
wo  tell  what  may  be  wanted  of 
you,  and  needing  a'  your  streugthl " 

Mrs  Ogilvy  roused  herself  at 
thoee  words.  "And  that's  quite 
true,"  she  eaid.  "  You  have  more 
sense  than  anybody  woald  expect ; 
you  are  a  Josaon  to  mc,  that  have 
bail  plenty  reason  to  know  better. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  to 
Liy  bed  yet — nut  just  yet  I  can 
gel  a  goud  sleep  in  this  cliair." 

*'  With  the  window  open,  mem, 


in  the  dead  of  the  nigbt*  afrar  all 
Mr  Robert  said ! " 

"  Do  you  call  that  tbe  dead  of 
the  nightl "  said  the  niiatress. 
And  the  two  women  lookeil  out 
Bileuued  in  tbe  great  bush  and  awe 
of  that  pause  of  nature  between  the 
night  and  the  day.  It  was  like  no 
light  that  ever  was  on  sea  or  land, 
though  it  is  daily,  nightly,  for 
watchers  and  sleepless  souls.  It 
was  lovely  and  awful — a  light  in 
which  everytbing  bidden  in  the  dark 
came  to  life  again,  like  the  light 
alone  of  the  watcbftd  eyes  of  Uiru 
who  slumberetb  not  nor  sleeps. 
They  felt  Him  contemplating  them 
and  their  troubles,  knowing  what 
was  to  come  of  them,  which  tboy 
did  not,  from  tbe  skies — and  their 
hearts  were  hushed  within  tbem: 
there  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
the  profound  silence  that  reigned 
out  and  in,  in  wliicb  they  wore 
us  the  trees. 

Then  Mrs  Ogilvy  started  and 
cried,  "What  is  thatT'  Wad  it 
anything  at  alii  There  are  sounda 
that  enhance  the  silence,  just  at 
there  are  discords  that  Increase  the 
harmony  of  music — ^sounds  of  insects 
stirring  in  their  sleep,  of  leaves 
falling,  of  a  grain  of  sand  losing 
its  balance  and  roUiug  over  on  tbo 
way.  Janet  heard  nothing.  She 
shook  her  head  in  her  big  white 
cap.  And  thou  suddenly  her  mis- 
trees  gripped  her  with  a  force  that 
no  one  could  have  suxpcctod  to  be 
in  those  soft  old  hands.  "Now, 
listen  I  There's  aomobody  on  tbe 
rood,  there's  somebody  at  tbe 
gate  ! " 

I  will  not  describe  the  beats  and 
chills  of  the  moment  tbat  elapsed 
before  the  big  loose  figure  appeared 
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cm  tbe  walk,  coming  on  leisurely, 
witli  a  perceptible  lur  of  fatigue. 
"Ah,  you're  up  Btill,"  he  said,  as 
lie  came  witliin  hearing.  Janet 
liad  Qonrn  to  open  the  door  for 
Uini,  undoing  alt  the  uBfileas  bars, 
making  a  wonderful  noise  in  the 
iiighu  "I  couhl  havii  stepped  in 
through  the  window/'  ho  aaul 
"  You've  walked  from  Edinburgh," 
cried  Jnnct ;  "you  must  bo  wanting 
some  Buiiper.'*  "  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  little  cold  meat/'  he 
said,  Willi  a  laugh.  His  tone  waa 
always  pleasant  to  Janet,  Hih 
matber  stood  and  listcucU  to  this 
colloquy  within  the  parlour  dour. 
She  must  have  been  angry,  you 
would  say,  jealous  that  her  maid 
should  bo  more  kindly  used  by 
her  eon  than  she,  exasperated  by 
hia  heedless  aelfidhneda.  She  was 
none  of  all  those  things.  Her 
heart  was  like  a  well,  a  fuuntuin 
of  thaukfiilnejtB  welliug  up  before 
God :  her  whole  being  over- 
flooded  with  sodden  relief  and 
swv«t  content. 

"  How  impnidnnt  with  that 
window  open— in  the  middle  of 
the  night ;  bow  can  you  t*ll  who 
may  be  about!"  wero  the  first 
words  he  said,  going  up  himseir 
to  the  window  and  closing  it  and 
the  shutters  over  it  hastily.  '*I'm 
sorry  I'm  late,"  ho  said  afterwards. 
"  I  missed  the  last  train,  and  then 
I  think  I  mifised  the  road.  I've 
been  a  long  time  getting  here, 
Tbc«e  confounded  light  niglitp ; 
you've  no  shelter  at  all,  however 
late  you  walk." 

"You  will  bo  tired,  my  dear." 
He  had  brought  in  an  atmosphere 
with  him  that  fdled  in  a  moment 
this  little  dainty  old  woman's  room. 
It  was  greatly  made  up  of  tobacco, 
but  there  waa  also  wlilsky  in  it  and 
other  odours  indiscriminate,  the 
smell  of  a  man  who  had  boon 
amoking  all  day  and  drinking  all 
day,  though  the  latter  process  hatl 


not  affected  his  seasoned  »ou£efi. 
Of  all  things  horrible  to  her  this 
was  tlio  most  horrible :  it  mode 
her  faint  and  sick.  But  be  was,  of 
course,  quite  unconscious  of  any 
such  eileet,  nor  did  ho  notice  the 
paleness  that  bad  come  over  her 
face. 

"Yes,  I  am  tired,"  be  said; 
'*  Janet's  suggestion  was  not  a  bad 
idea.  I  have  not  walked  so  far  for 
years.  A  horse  between  my  legs, 
and  I  would  not  mind  a  dozen 
times  the  distance;  but  I've  got 
out  of  the  use  of  my  own  feet." 
He  Jipoke  more  naturally,  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  he  had  shown 
yet.  "1  have  not  had  a  bad  day. 
I  looked  up  some  of  the  old  howf^. 
Nobody  there  that  remembered  me, 
but  still  it  waa  a  little  like  old 
limes." 

"  Wouldn't  you  be  better,  Rob- 
bie, oh  my  dear,  to  keep  away  from 
the  old  howlTst"  she  said,  trembling 
a  little. 

"It  was  to  bo  expected  that  you 
would  say  that  If  you  mean  for 
the  present  atfair,  no ;  if  you  mean 
for  general  good  behaviour,  perhaps 
yes;  but  it  is  early  dajs.  I  may 
surely  take  a  little  licence  the  first 
days  I  am  back.  There  are  some 
of  your  new  clothes,"  he  added, 
toasing  down  a  bundle,  "  and  more 
will  bo  ready  in  a  day  or  two.  TVo 
rigged  myself  out  from  bead  to  foot. 
But  I  wouldn't  have  them  sent 
out  here.  I'm  not  too  fond  of  an 
address.  I  promised  to  call  for 
them  on  Saturday." 

The  poor  mother's  heart  was 
trausGxed  as  with  a  sudden  arrow. 
This,  then,  would  be  repeated  again ; 
once  more  she  would  have  to  watch 
the  day  out  and  half  the  night 
through — and  again,  no  doubt,  and 
again. 

'*  There's  Janet  as  good  as  her 
word,"  he  said,  as  the  sound  of 
her  procecdingB  in  the  next  mom 
became  audible.      And  he  ato  an 
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inimeiieo  meal  ia  the  middle  of  tho 
ui^ht,  the  light  growing  stroDger 
evtjry  mom<<iit  in  tlio  crevices  of 
the  flhuttere.  1  dou't  know  what 
there  is  that  is  wholesome,  almost 
meritorious,  in  the  coDsuuiption  of 
food.  Mra  Ugilry  forgot  the  smell 
of  the  tobacco  and  tlie  whisky  la 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  roast- 
beef  dittappeor  ia  large  slices 
from  bis  plate.  '*  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  liim  eatiag,"  she  said  afler- 
wiirdsj  to  Jauet.  Yes,  it  ia  some- 
how wbolesome  and  meritorious. 
It  implies  a  guo<l  digestion,  not 
spoiled  by  other  pernicious  things  ; 
it  implies  (almu&t)  an  easy  mind 
and  a  peaceful  c^mscience,  and 
something  like  innocence  in  a  man. 
A  good  meal,  not  voraeiuus,  as  of  a 
creature  starving,  but  eaten  with 
good  appetit*,  with  satisfactiun, — 
it  is  a  kind  of  certiUunle  of  morality 
which  many  a  pour  woman  has 
hailed  with  delight.  They  have 
thuir  own  way  of  looking  at  things. 

And  thus  the  evening  and  the 
morning  made  a  new  day. 

Tho  next  d>ty,  before  she  lef^  her 
room,  Mrs  Ogilvy  took  the  news- 
paper, which  she  bad  laid  carefully 
asid**,  and  reai)  for  the  Itrst  time — 
locking  her  door  lirat,  which  was  a 
thiug  she  hud  scarcely  done  all  her 
life  before — the  story  of  the  crime 
whtch  had  thrown  a  aliadow  over 
her  son,  and  luul  made  him  "  cut 
and  nin,"  as  he  said,  for  bis  life. 
She  had  to  r^ad  it  three  or  four 
timea  over  bofore  she  could  make 
out  what  it  meftut,  and  even  then 
her  understanding  was  not  very 
cldAX.  For  ooe  thing,  she  had  not, 
as  was  natural,  tho  remotest  idea 
what  "roa*l  agents"  wore.  Merci- 
fully for  her  :  for  I  believe,  though 
I  know  as  little  as  she,  that  it 
means,  not  to  put  tou  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  highwaymen,  neither  more 
nor  leas.  A  party  of  these  men 
— she  thought  it  most  mean  some 
kind  of  trnvelling  merchants;  not 


perhaps  a  brilliant  career,  but  no 
harm  in  it,  uo  harm  in  it ! — bad 
been  long  about  the  country,  a 
country  of  which  she  had  never 
beard  the  name,  in  a  half- settled 
State  equally  unknown,  and  at 
length  bad  been  traced  to  their 
headquarters.  They  had  been 
pursued  hotly  by  the  Sheriff  for 
some  tiiue.  To  Mrs  Ogiivy  a 
eberill  meant  an  elderly  geulloman 
in  correct  legal  costume,  a  person 
of  serious  importance,  holding  hia 
courts  and  giving  bis  juil>:meuts. 
iSho  could  not  realise  to  ticrself  ihe 
Sboritl'SubstitutoorEttkshtre  riding 
wildly  over  moss  and  moor  after 
any  man  ;  but  no  doubt  in  America 
it  was  different.  It  was  proved 
that  the  road  agents  had  sworn 
vengeance  against  him,  and  that 
whoever  met  him  first,  was  pledged 
to  shout  him,  whether  he  himself 
could  escape  or  not.  Tiie  meeting 
took  place  by  chance  at  a  roadside 
shanty  in  the  midst  of  the  wihls, 
and  the  •Sbcriil'was  shot,  before  bis 
party  had  perceived  the  other,  by  a 
premeditated  well  -  directed  bullet 
straight  to  the  heart.  Who  had 
tired  it?  The  moat  likely  person 
was  the  leader  of  the  band,  of 
whom  tho  Western  journalist  gave 
n  sensational  history,  and  to  stcure 
him  was  the  object  of  the  police  j 
but  there  were  ba]f-a-doz<-n  othois 
who  might  have  done  it,  and  whom 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
secure,  if  only  in  the  hope  that  one 
of  them  might  torn  Quticn'a  cvi- 
dunce.  (I  don't  know  what  they 
call  this  in  America,  nor,  indeed, 
anything  but  what  I  hare  heard 
vaf,:uely  rcix)rtcd  of  auch  matters. 
The  lH;tter  inz^tructed  will  pardon 
and  ratify  for  themselves.)  Among 
these,  but  at  the  end — heaven  be 
praised,  at  the  end  1  —  was  the 
name  of  Bobert.  Tho  band  had 
d)fperi<od  in  ditfcrentdirtictions 
fled,  all  but  one.  who  was  killed. 
When  aho  hod  gjt  all  this 
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or  less  di'stinctlj  into  bor  mind,  she 
rirail  the  story  of  the  captain  of  tho 
baud,  Lewid  or  Lew  Winterman, 
with  a  dozen  aliases.  He  was  a 
Cernian  by  origin,  tliongh  an  Amer- 
ican born.  He  e^pokt)  Dtiglisb 
vrith  a  alight  Gorman  accent.  He 
was  large  and  tall  and  fair,  of  great 
tflmngtfa,  and  very  ingratiating 
manners.  He  bad  gone  through 
a  hundred  adventures  all  told  at 
length.  He  bad  ruined  both  men 
and  women  wberever  he  took  his 
fatal  way.  Ha  was  a  hero  of  rom- 
ance, he  was  a  monster  of  cruoUy. 
Slaughter  and  blondflhrd  were  his 
natural  element  Ho  was  known 
to  have  an  extraordinary  ascendancy 
over  liis  baud,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  tbey  would  not  do  while 
under  his  influence  :  tliongh,  when 
free  from  him,  they  hated  and 
feared  him.  Thus  every  man  of  the 
party  was  the  object  of  pursuit^  if 
not  for  bimsclf,  yet  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  clue  to  the  whereabouts 
of  this  master  rufliau,  whose  gifts 
were  eucb  that,  though  he  would 
not  recoil  from  the  mo«t  cold-blood- 
ed murder,  be  could  also  wheedle 
tho  bird  from  the  tree,  Mrs 
Ouilvy  carefully  locked  this  dread- 
ful pnj»er  away  again  with  trem- 
bling hands.  It  took  her  a  little 
trouble  tu  lind  a  safe  place  to  which 
there  was  a  look  and  key,  but  she 
Aid  so  at  lasL  And  when  she  wont 
down-atuirs  it  was  with  a  feeling 
lliat  )[r  Soniervilie's  prayer  to  steek 
her  doors,  and  fiobbie'a  concent  for 
;tbe  fastening  of  all  the  windows, 
were  perbspt;  justilied  ;  but  what 
would  bring  a  man  like  that  over 
land  and  sea — what  would  bring 
him  here  to  the  peaceful  Hewant 
Ko,  00  j  it  was  not  a  thing  for  any 
inable  person  to  fear.  There 
plenty  of  places  in  the  world 
to  take  refugo  in  more  like  such  a 
man.  What  would  ho  do  hero  t — 
he  could  find  nothing  to  do  here. 
America,   Mrs  Ogilvy   had  always 
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hoard,  was  a  very  big  place,  far  log- 
ger than  England  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland  put  together.  Ho  must 
hiive  plenty  of  bowlfs  tbere.  And 
if  not  America,  there  was  Germany, 
which  they  said  he  aime  from,  or 
other  places  on  the  Continent,  far, 
far  more  likely  to  have  liiding-holes 
for  a  cHuiinal  than  tho  country 
about  E^Iinburgh.  No,  no.  No, 
no.     Therefore  there  was  no  fear. 

When  Robert  came  down-stairs, 
which  was  not  till  late,  he  was  a 
little  improved  in  appearance  by 
a  now  coat,  but  not  so  much  as 
his  mother  had  hoped.  She  was 
disappointed,  though  in  face  oi 
tho  other  things  this  was  such  a 
Tery  small  matter.  He  was  just  a 
backwoodsman,  a  biuhmao,  what- 
ever you  call  it,  atill.  He  had  not 
got  bock  that  air  of  a  gentleman 
which  had  been  his  in  his  youth — 
that  most  prized  and  precious  thing, 
which  is  more  than  beauty,  far 
mOT&  than  fine  clothes  or  good 
looks.  This  gave  her  a  pang :  but 
then  there  were  many  things  that 
gave  her  a  pang,  though  all  sub- 
sided in  the  thought  that  be  was 
^ere,  that  he  had  come  back  guilt- 
loaa  and  uninjured  Cfom  Kdinburgh, 
notwithstanding  the  anxiety  he  had 
{,'iveu  her.  But  was  it  not  her  own 
fault  that  she  was  anxious,  always 
imagining  some  dreadful  thing  7 
jltler  his  breakfast  (again  such  an 
excellent  breakfast,  qnito  unafTocted 
by  his  late  hoars  or  his  large  sup- 
per !)  be  came  to  her  into  tho  par- 
lour with  the  'Scotsman,'  which 
Janet  had  brought  him,  in  his  hand.  I 
**  I  thought  you  would  like  to  ™ 
hear,"  ho  said,  carofully  closing  the 
door  after  him.  "  You  remember 
that  man  I  mentioned  to  youl" 

"  Yea,  Xlobbie," — she  had  almost 
Haiti  tho  man's  name,  but  refrained. 

"  There  is  no  word  of  him,"  he 
said.  "  That  was  one  thing  I  was 
anxious  about  There  are  places 
where  —  communications  are  kept 
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up.  I  had  an  address  in  Edin- 
buiyh  to  inquire." 

*'  Whal  lias  he  to  do  with  Edin- 
bargh  1 "  she  criad  iii  dismay. 

"  Nothing  ;  but  thfire'a  a  kind  of 
a  comrounicatiun,  everywhere.  N"o- 
thiug  has  been  beard  of  htm.  So 
long  as  nothing  is  lieard  of  him  I 
can  br«»ih»  frws.  There's  no  reason 
he  should  come  here " 

"  Oome  here  !  For  what  would 
he  corae  here  1 " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  If  you  knew 
the  man " 

"  God  forbid  I  should  ever  know 
the  man,"  tsha  cried  with  fervour. 

"  I  say  Amen  to  that.  But  if 
you  kntiW  him,  you  would  know 
it'it  the  [hlace  that  is  lBa.st  likaLy 
which  is  the  place  where  ho  ap- 
pears." 

*'  It  may  be  so,'*  Mrs  Ogilvy  said ; 
**hut  a  place  like  thia— a  small  bit 
bouse  deep  in  the  boaom  of  the 
country,  and  nothing  but  quiet 
country-folk  about " 

"  Wliat  ia  that  but  the  best  of 
places  for  a  hunted  mant  He  said 
ODce  that  if  I  evor  came  home 
he  would  como  after  mo — that  it 
was  just  the  place  he  wanted  to  lie 
aoug  io,  where  nobody  would  think 
of  looking  for  him.  You  think  nio 
a  fool  to  he  go  anxious  about  the 
bolts  and  the  bars ;  but  the  room 
might  hu  empty  one  moment^  and 
the  next  you  might  look  round, 
and  he  would  be  there." 

Thou-^h  it  was  morning,  before 
noon,  and  the  safety  of  the  full  day 
was  upon  the  house,  with  its  open 
windowit,  he  cost  a  doublful  suspi- 
cious glauce  round,  as  if  afraid  of 
seeing  some  one  liehind  him  even 
now, 

"  Jiobbie,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy, 
"  there  ia  no  man  that  has  t«  do 
with  you,  were  he  good  or  bad,  that 
I  would  olose  my  doors  upon,  ex- 
cept the  ahedder  of  blood.  Ha 
shall  not  oome  here." 

*' There  is  nothing  I  can  refase 
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him,"  cried  the  young  man.  "!■ 
would  say  so  too.  I  say  Curse 
him  ;  I  hate  his  very  name.  lie's 
done  me  more  harm  than  I  can  ever 
get  the  better  of,  I've  seen  him  do 
things  that  would  curdle  your  blood 
in  your  veins;  but  him  there  and 
me  li^re,  standing  before  each  other 
— thf^re  is  nothing  I  can  refuse 
him  ! "  he  cried. 

"Robbie,  you  will  think  1  am 
but  a  poor  old  woman,"  said  his 
mother,  with  her  faltering  voice. 
"  I  could  not  stand  up,  you  will 
think,  to  any  strange  man ;  but 
the  sheddor  of  blood  is  like  nothing 
else.  It  shall  never  be  said  of  me 
that  I  harboured  a  ahedder  of 
blood." 

"Oh,  mother!  how  can  you  tell 
— how  can  you  tell  1 "  he  cried, 
**  when  I  that  know  tell  yon  that 
I  could  not  refuse  him  anything. 
I  am  just  his  slave  at  his  chariot 
whoola." 

"  But  I  am  not  his  slave,"  said 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  with  a  glitter  of  spirit 
inhereyee.  "I  can  face  him,  though 
you  may  not  think  it  He  shall 
never  come  here  !  " 

Ho  Hung  himself  down  Into  a 
chair,  and  put  the  newspaper  be* 
twoen  her  and  hiinftolf,  making  a 
semblance  of  reading.  But  this  he 
could  not  keep  up :  the  stillness, 
and  the  pence,  and  the  inuocence 
about  him  affected  the  man,  who, 
whatever  he  was  now,  had  beea 
bom  Robbio  Ogilvy  of  the  Hewan. 
lie  niailo  a  stifled  sound  in  hi^ 
throat  once  or  twice  as  if  about  to 
apeak,  but  brought  forth  no  certain 
sound  for  some  five  minutes,  when 
he  suddenly  burst  forth  in  a  high 
but  broken  voice,  "What  would 
you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  -1" 
and  suddenly  stoppml  again. 

"  What,  Robbie  1 "  she  said, 
quivering  like  a  leaf. 

"Nothing,"  he  replifsl,  looking 
np  with  sudden  deliance  in  her 
face. 
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Anf3  there  was  a  silence  again  in 
the  room — the  silence  nf  the  sweet 
morning  :  not  a  sound  to  break  the 
ealm :  the  birds  in  the  tiees,  the 
scent  of  tho  rosea  coming*  in  at  the 
window — there  woa  no  ench  early 
place  for  roecs  in  all  ?k[itl- Lothian — 
and  the  bonse  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  the  snn  shining  on  the  honse, 
as  if  there  was  no  roof-trco  ho  he- 
loved  in  all  the  basking  and  breath- 
ing earth.  Then  the  voice  of  the 
little  old  lady  nplifted  itecif  in  tho 
midst  of  all  that  peace  of  nature — 
small,  like  her  delicate  frame;  low 
— a  little  sound  that  could  have 
been  put  out  so  easily,  —  almost, 
you  would  have  said,  that  a  sudden 
breath  of  wind  would  have  put  it 
oat. 

"  Robbie,  my  son,"  she  said, 
"there  ia  nothing  you  could  tell 
me,  or  that  any  man  could  tell  me, 
that  would  put  bar  or  bolt  between 
you  and  me.  What  is  youra  ia 
mine,  if  there  is  any  trouble  to 
bear;  and  thankful  will  I  be  to 
take  my  share.  There  is  no  ciues- 
tion  nor  answer  between  you  and 
me.  If  you've  been  wild  in  the 
world,  my  own  laddie,  I've  been 
here  on  my  kneee  for  you  before 
the  Lord.  AVhstever  there  ia  to 
tell,  tell  it  to  Him,  and  He  will 
not  turn  His  Utck  upon  you.  Then, 
do  you  think  your  mother  will  ? 
But  that's  not  tbe  question — nob 
the  (piestion,  ^Ty  hou^e  is  my 
own  house,  and  I  will  defend  it 
and  Diy  son,  and  all  that  is  in  it — 
ay,  if  it  were  to  the  death  I  '* 

Ho  lo'^ked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
half  impressed  ;  but  the  glamour 
soon  went  out  of  Robert's  eyes. 
The  reality  was  a  very  quiet  feeble 
old  woman,  with  the  strength  of  a 
mouse,  with  a  flafth  of  high  spirit 
such  as  he  knew  of  old  his  mother 
poaaeesed,  and  a  voice  that  shook 
even  while  it  pronounced  this  de- 
fiance of  every  evil  thing.  Short 
work  would   be  made   with   that. 


Ho  could  remember  scenes  in  which 
other  old  women  had  tried  to  pro- 
tect their  belungiugs,  and  short 
work  had  been  made  with  them. 
Tie  had  never,  never  laid  a  linger  im  M 
one  himself.  If  he  had  ever  dared  ■ 
to  make  hh  penitence,  and  could 
have  disentangled  his  own  story 
from  that  of  those  among  whom  he 
was,  it  might  have  been  seen  how 
little  real  guilt  there  ever  was  in 
his  disorderly  wretched  life ;  but 
ho  could  not  disentangle  it,  even 
to  himself:  ho  felt  himself  guilty 
of  many  things  in  which  he  had 
had  no  share.  Even  in  the  confu- 
sion of  the  remorse  that  sometimes 
came  upon  him,  he  believed  himself 
to  have  executed  orders  which  were 
never  given  to  him.  The  only 
thing  he  was  not  donbtful  about 
was  where  these  orders  came  from, 
and  that  if  the  same  voice  spoke 
them  ngain  suddenly  at  any  mo- 
ment, it  would  ho  hia  immediate 
impulse  to  obey. 

And  after  this  ho  took  np  the 
'Scotsman,' — that  honest  peaceable 
paper,  with  its  clever  articles,  and  ita 
local  records,  and  consciousness  of 
the  metropolitan  dignity  which  baa 
paled  a  little  in  the  hurry  aud  flaah 
of  the  times — the  ])aper  that  goes 
to  every  Scotsman's  heart,  whatever 
may  he  his  politics,  throughout  the 
world,  which  everywhere,  oven  in 
busy  London,  compatriots  will  ufler 
to  each  other  aa  something  always 
dear.  Wild  as  his  life  had  been, 
and  distracted  as  he  now  was,  tho 
sight  and  the  sound  of  the  'Scots- 
man '  was  grateful  to  Robert  Ogilvy. 
The  popcr  in  his  hands  not  only 
shielded  his  face  from  observation, 
but  gradually  calmed  him  down,  m 
drew  back  his  interest,  and,  wonder  f 
of  wonders,  occupied  his  mind. 
He  had  himself  said  he  could  al- 
ways reail.  After  this  scene,  with 
its  half  revelation  and  its  overmaa- 
tering  dread,  ho  in  a  few  minutes 
read  the  '  Scotsman '  aa  if  there  had 
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been  neither  crime  nor  punishment 
in  the  world.  And  Mrs  Ogilvy  had 
filmady  talcen  up  her  knitting';  hut 
what  was  in  hor  heart,  sttU  throb- 


bing Bnd  aching  with  the  energy 
of  that  outbtirat,  and  how  much 
hiSS  quickly  tho  high  lido  diod 
down,  I  will  not  ventaie  to  say. 
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Robert  went  in  again  to  Edin- 
burgh II  few  lUys  later,  with  ro- 
suits  very  similar.  Mrs  Ogilvy 
once  more  waited  for  him  half 
thrangh  tho  night :  but  aho  eat 
with  hor  window  closed,  and  with 
a  bonk  in  her  hand,  reading  or  mak- 
ing believe  to  read,  and  with  no 
longer  any  passion  of  tears  or  panic 
in  her  heart,  hut  a  vague  misery,  a 
thrill  of  expectation  she  know  not 
of  what,  of  bad  or  good,  of  clangor 
or  safety.  He  came  in  ahviiy^, 
sometimes  a  little  earlier,  aometimes 
a  little  later,  with  a  kind  of  regu- 
larity which  she  had  to  acoept, 
which,  indeed,  she  accepted,  with- 
out remonatranee  or  complaint.  Tho 
atmosphere  about  him  was  always 
the  «ame,  tobacco  and  ^vhtaky,  to 
both  which  things  the  little  fra- 
grant feminine  house  was  getting 
accuatomcd,  to  which  she  consented 
with  a  pang  indescribable,  but 
which  had  no  consequences  to  make 
any  complaint  of,  as  nha  acknow- 
ledged with  thankfulness.  When 
he  did  not  go  to  Edinburgh,  he 
remained  i|iiietly  enough  in  tho 
house,  doing  nothing,  saying  not 
very  much,  taking  his  walks  in  tho 
darkening,  when  it  was  quite  late, 
and  consoqui^ntiy  keeping  her  in  a 
sort  of  perennial  uneasiness,  only 
inteusined  on  those  occasions  when 
he  went  to  Eiiiuburgh,  On  no 
Bvening  was  she  sure  that  he  might 
not  come  in,  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
bidding  her  extinguish  every  light, 
and  watching  from  tho  chinks  of  tho 
window  lest  some  one  clandestine 
might  be  roaming  round  the  house  ; 
or  that  he  might  not  appear  with 
another   at    hi^    elbow,   the    man 


whom  ho  hated  yet  would  obey, 
the  ahcdder  of  blood,  as  she  called 
him ;  or,  finally,  that  he  might 
never  come  back  at  all, — that  the 
man  who  hod  so  mnch  influence 
over  him  might  sweep  him  away, 
carry  him  olf,  notwilhiitanding  all 
his  unwillingness.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  much  comfort  now 
dwelt  in  the  Uewan,  in  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  so  many 
dangers.  Yet  everything  was  more 
or  loss  as  before.  Tho  mistress  of 
the  house  gave  no  oxternal  sign  of 
trouble.  To  anxious  eyes,  bad 
there  been  any  to  inspect  her,  there 
would  have  appeared  new  lines  in 
her  countenance  ;  but  no  eyes  were 
anxious  about  her  looks.  She  pur- 
sued hor  usual  habit^  as  careful 
as  always  of  the  neatness  of  her 
house,  her  dress,  her  garden,  every- 
thing surrounding  her.  Her  visi- 
tors still  came,  though  this  was 
her  hardest  burden.  To  them  she 
saiil  nothing  of  her  son's  return. 
Tie  withdrew  hurriedly  to  his  rtX)m.H 
whenever  there  was  the  smallasJ 
eign  of  any  one  approaching ;  and 
few  of  them  wern  of  his  timo. 
The  neighbourhood  had  changed  in 
fifleen  years,  as  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try changes  everywhere.  There  were 
plenty  of  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  know  Kobert  Ogilvy,  but 
these  were  not  of  the  kind  who  go^ 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  tea.  Th4 
habit  had  not  begun  when  he  left"^ 
home.  There  were  wives  of  his 
own  contemporaries  among  the 
ladies  who  ]}aid  their  visits  at  the 
Hewan,  but  Kobert  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Of  those 
whom  he  bad  known  of  old, 
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elder  ladies  were  lijce  bis  mother, 
receiving  theit  little  cumpaiiy,  not 
going  forth  to  seek  it,  and  tlie 
younger  ones  marriod,  bearing, 
n&niea  with  which  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted, or  perhaps  gone  from  the 
coantrytrida  altogether.  "I  know  no- 
body, aud  nobody  would  know  me," 
he  said ;  which  was  a  great  mistake, 
however,  for  already  the  rumour  of 
bt»  return  had  Qaalied  all  over  the 
neiyhbourhoud,  and  was  hotly  dis- 
ctLss«d  in  the  parish,  and  half  of  the 
visitors  who  came  to  the  Hewaii  came 
with  the  dulermiiiutioii  ofattcertuin- 
ing  the  truth.  But  they  ascertained 
nothing.  He  was  never  visible, 
bis  mother  looked  "just  in  her 
I  ordinary,"  the  bouse  seemed  undis- 
turbed and  unchanged.  Sometimes 
^^  n  wbifl'  of  tobacco  woe  sensihle  to 
^vtbe  nostrils  of  some  of  the  guests; 
^Kbut  when  one  bold  woman  said  so, 
^HHri$  Ogtlvy  bad  aii.'iwcred  (juielly, 
^"^  "  'Hiere  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of 
r  Bmokc  about  the  bouse,"  with  a 
I  glance,  ox  so  the  visitor  thought, 
at  her  rose-trees,  which  Andrew 
fumigated  diligently  ngninat  the 
greenlly  in  that  simple  way.  The 
greenfly  ia  a  subject  on  which  all 
posMssoTS  of  gardens  are  kin.  The 
questioner  deiorminod  Uiat  she 
would  have  it  tried  that  very  even- 
ing on  her  own  rose-bushes,  for  Mra 
0gilvy*8  buds  were  uncommonly 
vigoroua  and  clean ;  and  so  the 
smell  of  tobacco  ceased  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  perceived,  being  accotmted 
for. 

This  secrecy  could  not,  of  course, 
have  \teen  maintained  had  Mrs 
Ogilvy  tak«n  couiieel  with  any  one, 
or  opened  her  mind  on  the  subject. 
It  could  not  have  been  maintained, 
for  instacco,  bad  Mr  Logan,  the 
minister,  been  in  his  right  mind.  I 
do  not  kuow  Diat  she  would  have 
naturally  consulted  on  such  a  sub- 
ject ber  legitimate  spiritual  guide. 
i!ut  the  inlimncy  between  the 
familiea  was  such  that  it  could  not 


have  been  bid.  Even  had  the  boys 
beeu  at  home  iuatead  of  going  to 
Edinburgh  every  day,  some  large- 
limbed  rapid  lad  would  no  doubt 
bave  dartwl  into  the  house  with  a 
message  from  Susie  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment,  and  found  Robert. 
Su&ie  heriiwlf  wae  the  only  person 
now  whom  Mrs  Ogilvy  half  dreaded, 
half  boped  for.  The  secret  could 
not  have  been  kept  from  ber — that 
would  have  beeu  impossible ;  and 
from  day  to  day  her  coming  was 
looked  for,  not  without  a  rising  of 
hope,  not  without  a  thrill  of  fear. 
In  other  circumstances  Mrs  Ogilvy 
would  have  been  moved  to  seek 
Susie,  to  discover  bow  she  was 
bearing  the  comphcaliuna  of  her 
own  lot.  Susie  was  the  only  crea- 
ture for  whom  Mrs  (*gilvy  longed  : 
the  sight  of  ber  would  bave  been 
good :  the  possibility  of  unburden- 
ing her  soul,  even  if  she  bad  not 
done  it,  would  have  been  a  relief, 
to  the  imagination  at  least  Her 
complete  separation  from  Saeie  for 
the  time,  which  was  entirely  acci- 
dental, was  one  of  the  mot^t  curious 
cir  rum  stances  in  this  curious  and 
changed  life. 

If  she  did  not  see  Susie,  however, 
she  saw  the  woman  who  whs  about 
to  change  Susie's  life  and  circum-  ^ 
stances  still   more   tbnn  her  own  ■ 
were  changed, — the  ludy  fniUi  Eng- 
land    who   carried    an    indefinable 
atmosphere  of  siD^picion  about  with 
her,  ss  Robbie  carried  that  whiff  of 
tobacco.      Mrs  Aius.liu    took  upon 
her  an  air  of  unwarrantable    in- 
timacy which  the  mistrees  of  the 
Hewan  resented.      "  I  thought  you 
would  have  come  to  see  me,"  the 
visitor  said,  in  a  tone  of  flattering    ^ 
reproach.  ■ 

"i  go  to  see  nobody,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  "  except  old  friends,  or 
where  I  am  mucb  needed.  It's  a 
habit  of  mine  that  is  welt  koown." 

"  But  you  must  uxcuec  me,*'  wald 
tho  oUier,  "  for  not  knowing  all  the 
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been  neither  crimo  nor  punisUmcnt 
in  tho  world.  And  ^\ra  Ogilvy  had 
already  token  up  licr  kinltin^' ;  but 
what  was  in  her  heart,  still  throb- 


bing and  aching  with   tho  energy* 
of  that  outburst,  and   huw  much, 
less    quickly   the   high    tiJo   died 
down,  I  will  not  vonture  to  say. 


CHAFTEK    X. 


Robert  went  in  again  to  E-lin- 
bnrgh  a  few  days  later,  with  re- 
aalts  very  similar.  Mra  Ogilvy 
onca  more  waited  for  him  half 
through  the  night :  but  aho  &at 
with  hor  window  closed,  and  with 
a  book  in  her  baud,  rending  or  mak- 
ing believe  to  reacl,  and  with  no 
longer  any  passion  of  tears  or  panic 
in  her  heart,  but  a  vague  misery,  a 
thrill  of  expectation  she  knew  not 
of  what,  of  bad  or  good,  of  danger 
or  safety.  fie  came  in  always, 
sometimes  n  little  earlier,  sometimes 
a  little  later,  with  a  kind  of  regu- 
larity which  she  had  to  accept, 
which,  indeed,  she  accepted,  with- 
out temonstranco  or  complaint.  Tho 
atmoflphero  about  him  was  always 
the  same,  tobacco  and  whisky,  to 
both  which  things  tho  little  fra- 
grant feminine  house  was  getting 
accustomed,  to  which  she  consented 
with  a  pang  indescribablo,  but 
which  had  no  consequence*  to  make 
any  complaint  of,  as  she  acknow- 
ledged with  thankfulness.  AYlien 
lie  did  not  go  to  Kdinburgh,  ho 
remained  quietly  enough  in  the 
house,  doing  nothing,  saying  not 
very  much,  taking  his  walks  in  the 
darLcening,  when  it  was  quite  late, 
and  consequently  keeping  her  in  a 
sort  of  perennial  uneasinesB,  only 
intensified  on  those  occasions  when 
he  went  to  Kdinburgh.  On  no 
evening  was  she  sure  thai  he  might 
not  come  in,  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
bidding  her  extinguish  every  light, 
and  watching  from  the  chinks  of  the 
window  lest  some  one  clandestine 
might  be  roaming  round  the  house ; 
or  that  he  might  not  appear  with 
another  at    lu3    elbow,   the    man 
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whom  he  hatod  yet  would  obey, 
the  shedder  of  blood,  as  she  called 
him ;  or,  finally,  that  he  might 
never  come  back  at  all, — that  the 
man  who  had  eo  much  influence 
over  him  might  sweep  him  away, 
carry  him  oft',  notwithstanding  alt 
his  unnilliDgneas.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  much  comfort  now 
dwelt  in  tho  Hewan,  in  tho  con- 
stant contemplation  of  so  many 
dangers.  Yet  everything  was  moro 
or  loss  as  before.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  gave  no  external  sign  oCfl 
trouble.  To  anxious  eyes,  had^ 
there  been  any  to  inspect  h«r,  there 
would  have  appeared  new  lines  in 
her  countenance  ;  hut  no  eyes  were 
anxious  about  her  looks.  She  pur- 
sued her  usual  habits,  as  careful 
as  always  of  the  neatness  of  her 
house,  her  dross,  her  garden,  every- 
thing surrounding  her.  Her  visi- 
tors still  cume,  though  this  was 
her  haMost  burden.  To  them  she 
said  nothing  of  her  son's  return. 
II©  withdrew  hurriedly  to  his  room 
whenever  there  was  the  smallest 
sign  of  any  one  approaching  ;  and 
few  of  thorn  were  of  his  time. 
The  neighbourhood  had  changed  in 
htteen  years,  as  the  face  of  the  ooun* 
try  changes  every  whore.  Therp  were 
plenty  of  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  knew  Robert  Ogilvy,  but 
these  were  not  of  the  kind  who  go 
out  in  the  aftornoon  to  tea.  The 
habit  had  not  began  when  he  left 
home.  There  were  wives  of  hia 
own  contemporai-iea  among  the 
ladies  who  paid  their  visits  at  the 
Howan,  but  Kobort  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Of  those 
whom  he  hod  known  of  old,  the- 
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older  ladioa  were  liko  liie  mother, 
receiviDfj  their  little  cotnpauy,  not 
goiug  forth  to  seek  it^  aiid  the 
younger  ones  married,  bearing- 
uumcs  with  which  he  was  nut  ac- 
quainted, or  perhaps  gone  from  the 
coontrysidt)  altogether.  "1  know  no- 
body, and  nobody  would  know  me," 
he  said  j  which  was  a  great  mislake, 
however,  for  already  the  ruuiour  of 
bia  retain  had  Haahcd  all  over  tbo 
neigh bonrhnod,  aiid  was  hotly  dis- 
cufified  in  the  parish^  and  half  uf  the 
Tisitors  who  came  to  the  Uowan  came 
with  the  determination  of  afwcrtain- 
ing  the  truth.  But  they  ascertained 
nothing.  lie  was  never  visible, 
his  mother  looked  "just  in  her 
ordinary,"  tho  hou^o  seemed  undis- 
turbed and  nnrhanged.  Sometimes 
a  whitf  of  tobacco  was  senaihio  to 
the  nostrils  of  eomo  of  the  guests ; 
but  when  one  bold  woman  said  bo, 
Mrs  O^ilvy  had  answered  quietly, 
"  Tliere  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of 
smoke  abont  the  house,"  with  a 
glance,  or  eo  tho  visitor  ilionght, 
at  her  rose-trees,  which  Andrew 
famignU'd  diltgrntly  iigninst  the 
grcently  in  that  simple  way.  The 
giMDfiy  is  n  Bubjeot  on  which  all 
possetaors  of  gardens  are  kin.  The 
qucAtioncr  determined  that  she 
wonld  have  it  tried  that  very  even- 
ing on  her  own  roee-bnshes,  for  Mrs 
Ogilvy'a  buds  were  uncommonly 
vigorous  and  clean  ;  and  so  the 
axuell  of  tobacco  ceas«d  to  be  dis* 
ciused  or  perceived,  being  accounted 
for. 

This  secjGcy  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  maintained  bad  Mrs 
Ogilvy  taken  counsel  with  any  oue, 
or  oijeued  her  mind  on  the  subject. 
It  could  not  have  been  maintained, 
for  instance,  had  Mr  Logan,  the 
minister,  been  in  his  right  mind.  I 
do  not  know  lliat  she  would  have 
naturally  consulted  on  such  a  sub- 
ject her  legitimate  spiritual  guido. 
I*ul  the  intimacy  between  the 
families  was  such  that  it  could  not 


have  been  hid.  Even  had  the  boyi 
been  at  home  instead  of  going  to 
Edinburgh  every  day,  some  large- 
limbed  rapid  lad  would  no  doubt 
have  darted  into  the  house  with  a 
message  from  Suaio  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment,  and  founrL  iCobeit. 
Susie  herself  was  the  only  pereou 
now  whom  Mrs  Ogilvy  hall  dreaded, 
half  hope<l  for.  The  Bt'cret  could 
not  have  been  kept  from  her — that 
would  have  been  imi>ossihle ;  and 
from  day  to  day  her  coming  was 
looked  for,  not  without  a  rising  of 
hope,  not  without  a  llirill  of  fear. 
In  other  circumstances  Mrs  Ogilvy 
would  have  been  moved  to  seek 
Susie,  to  discover  how  she  was 
hearing  the  complications  of  her 
own  lot.  Susie  was  the  only  crea- 
tnro  for  whom  Mrs  Oyilvy  longed  ; 
the  eight  of  hor  would  have  been 
good  :  the  poesibility  of  unburden- 
ing her  soul,  even  if  she  lad  not 
done  it,  would  have  been  a  relief, 
to  the  imagination  at  least  Her 
complete  separaliuu  from  Susie  for 
the  lime,  which  was  entirely  acci- 
dents], wan  one  of  the  moct  curiuua 
circuoi stances  in  this  curious  and 
changed  life. 

Tf  she  did  not  see  Snsie,  however, 
(nhe  fAW  the  woman  who  was  about 
to  change  Susie's  life  and  circum- 
stances still  more  tlinn  her  own 
were  changed, — the  Indy  from  Eng- 
land who  carried  an  iiidelinable 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  about  witha 
her,  as  Kobbio  carried  that  whiff  o^ 
tobacco.  Mi's  Ainslie  look  upon 
her  an  air  of  uownrrantaVilfi  in- 
timacy which  the  mistress  of  the 
Hewan  resented.  "  I  thought  you 
would  have  come  to  see  me,"  the 
visitor  said,  in  a  tone  of  Haltering 
reproach. 

"I  go  to  see  nobody,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  ''except  old  friends,  or 
where  I  am  much  needed,  It's  a 
habit  of  mino  that  is  well  known." 

'*  But  you  must  excuse  me,"  RRid 
the  other,  "  for  not  knowing  ai< 
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habits  of  tbepe<iplo  hero"  (u<t  if  Mnt 
OgUvy  of  the  Hewati  had  beon  but 
ono  of  the  people  hero  !).  And  then 
she  made  a  i>au5o  and  put  her  head 
on  one  side,  and  regarded  the  old 
lady,  uow  iiupenetrable  as  a.  stone 
-wall,  vith  cajoling  sweetness. 
"  He  has  told  you  ! "  she  Raid. 

"  If  you  are  meaning  the  min- 
ister  " 

"  Oh,  why  should  wo  play  at  hide- 
and-seek,  when  I  am  dying  for  your 
sympathy,  and  you  know  very  well 
whom  T  mean  I    Who  could  I  mean 

but And  oh,  dear  JlraOgUvy, 

do  wish  mo  joy,  and  say  you  think 
I  have  done  well " 

"  Upon  your  marriage  with  the 
isaimator  1 " 

"Oh,"  criod  the  lady,  holding  up 
her  hands,  "don't  crush  mo  with 
your  miuiater  !  I  think  it'a  pretty. 
I  have  uo  objei^Liona  to  it :  but  still 
you  do  call  him  Mr  Logan  when 
you  speak  to  him.  Poor  man  I  he 
hafi  been  so  lonely  ever  since  his 
poor  wife  died.  And  I — I  have 
been  very  lonely  too.  Can  any  one 
ever  take  the  same  placu  ah  a  wife 
or  a  husband.  We  are  two  lonely 
people " 

*'  Not  him,"  said  Mra  Ogilvy ;  '*  I 
can  say  nothing  for  you.  Very  good 
company  he  haa  bad,  better  than 
most  of  the  wives  I  see.  ITis 
own  daughter,  just  the  heat  and 
the  kiudvsL — and  that  has  kept  his 
house  in  such  order — as  it  will  take 
any  strange  woman  no  little  trouble 
to  do." 

*•  Oh,  don't  think  I  shall  attempt 
that,"  said  the  visitor.  "  I  have 
promised  to  bo  hia  wife,  but  not  to 
0«  his  drudge.  Pour  Susan  has 
been  his  drudge.  Not  much  wonder 
therefore  thataho  conLd  not  bo  much 
of  a  companion  to  him.  Ono  can't, 
my  dear  Mrs  Ogilvy,  be  busy  with 
a  set  of  children,  and  teaching  the 
a  b  c,  all  day,  and  then  be  lively  and 
amusing  to  a  mau  when  he  couics 
in  tired  at  night" 
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"  T  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  ono 
way  or  another,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy. 
*'  I  wish  you  may  never  rue  it,  iioither 
him  nor  you,  and  that  is  just  all 
that  will  come  to  ray  lips.  If  she 
is  a  lively  companion  or  not,  I  can- 
not say,  but  my  poor  ISasio  has 
been  a  mother  to  those  hairns  ;  and 
what  he  will  do  with  the  little  ones 
turned  out  of  the  houac,  and  Busie 
turned  out  of  his  house " 

"You  are  so  jirejudic&l !  The 
little  girls  will  be  far  better  at 
school  —  and  Susie  is  going  to 
marry,  which  she  should  have  dono 
ion  years  ago.  Her  father  has  no 
right  to  koop  a  girt  from  making 
a  happy  marriage  and  securing  the 
man  of  her  heart." 

"  And  where  is  she  to  get,"  said 
Mrs  Oyilvy,  with  a  slight  choke  in 
her  throat,  "  what  you  call  the  man 
of  her  heart  1" 

"Oh,  my  dear  lady,  you  that 
have  known  Susie  all  through, 
how  cun  you  aski  He  propoaod 
to  her  when  she  was  twenty,  and 
I  Ixslieve  he  has  aakod  her  every 
year  since— — " 

"So  he  has  told  you  that  old  story; 
but  he  had  not  the  courage,  know- 
ing a  little  more  than  yuu  do,  to 
speak  to  me  of  the  man  of  her 
heart  Oh  no,  he  had  not  the  bold- 
ness to  do  that !  And  is  Susie 
aware  of  tho  happiness  you  are  pre- 
paring for  her,  her  father  and  you  1 " 
the  old  lady  said,  grimly. 

"Mr  Logan,"  said  the  lady,  "has    _ 
a  timidity  about  that  which  I  don't  M 
understand.       I    tell    him    he    is 
frightened  for  his  daughter.     It  is 
as  if  ho  felt  he  had  jilted  her."  ■ 

"Indeed,   and    it    in   very   Uko  ^ 
that,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  said. 

"  lie  thought  you,  perhap*,  dear 
Mrs  tlgilvy,  as  such  a  very  old 
friend,  would  teU  her, — and  then, 
when  ho  found  that  you  were  dis- 
inclined to  do  it,  he well,  I  fear 

he  has  shirked  it  again.    Nothing  so 
cowardly  as  a  mau  in  certain  cizcum- 
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stances.  I  believe  at  the  last  I 
will  have  to  do  it  myself." 

"Nobody  could  be  better  quali- 
fied  •* 

"Bo  you  really  thlDk  sol  I'm 
so  glad  you  are  leamiiig  to  do  me 
jualice.  It's  all  for  ber  good — you 
know  it  is.  To  marry  and  have 
children  of  her  own  19  better  than 
acting  mother  to  another  person's 
children.  Uh  yoB,  they  are  hor 
own  brothers  and  sisters  now;  but 
they  will  gniw  np,  and  if  Susie 
does  not  marry,  what  prospect  has 
she  t  Tiioat:  who  really  love  her 
should  take  nil  these  things  into 
account." 

Mrs  Ainslio  spoke  these  sensible 
words  with  many  little  gestures  and 
airs,  which  exasperated  the  older 
woman  perhaps  all  the  more  that 
there  wa.i  notliing  to  be  said  i^ainftt 
the  utteriuce  itself.  But  at  that 
moment  she  heard  a  step  that  ^he 
know  whII  upon  the  gravel  outside, 
and  of  all  people  in  the  world  to 
meet  and  divine  who  RoWrt  was, 
and  publish  it  abroad,  this  inter- 
loper, this  stranger,  who  had  awak- 
ened a  wanner  feeling  of  hostility 
in  Mrs  Ogilvy's  boeom  than  any 
one  had  dune  before,  was  the 
last  She  sat  breathless,  making 
no  answer,  while  she  heard  him 
enter  the  lionae :  he  had  beon  in 
the  ganlon  with  his  pipe  and  his 
newspaper— for  it  was  Btill  morn- 
ing, and  not  an  hour  when  the 
Uewati  was  ou  guard  against  visit- 
ors. His  large  step,  so  diotiiictly  a 
man's  step,  paused  in  the  hall.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  raised  her  voice  a  little,  to 
warn  hiui,  as  slie  made  an  abstract 
reply. 

"  It's  rare,"  she  said,  "  that  we're 
BO  thankful  as  we  ought  to  be— -to 
ihem  that  deid  with  us  for  our 
good." 

"Do  you  heax  that  step  in  the 
passage  t "  cried  I^Itk  Ainslie.  "  Ah, 
I  know  who  it  is.  It  is  dear  James 
^it  is  Mr  Logan,  I  mean.     I  felt 


sure  be  would  not  be  long  behind 
me.     Mayn't  I  let  him  in  1 " 

She  rose  in  a  Uutter,  and  rushing 
to  the  door  threw  it  open,  with  an 
air  of  eager  welcome  and  arch  dis- 
covery ;  but  recoiled  a  step  before 
the  unknown  personage,  lari.e,silent, 
with  his  big  iWard  and  watchful  as- 
pect, who  stood  listening  and  un- 
certain outside.  "Oh  I"  she  cried^ 
and  fell  back,  not  without  a  start  ofiH 
dismay.  ^ 

Mrs  Ogilvy's  pride  did  not  toler- 
ate any  denial  of  her  wtn,  who  stood 
thnre,  making  sigUH  to  her  which  sh|fl 
declined  to  uotico.     "This  is  ta^m 
son,"  (<l:o  »iid,  "  the  master  of  the 
house.      He    has  just  come   back^ 
after  a  long  time  away."  fl 

"Oh  — Mr  Ogilvy!"  the  lady" 
faltered.  She  waa  anxious  to  please 
everybody,  but  she  was  evidently 
frightened,  thou^'h  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  why.  "  How  pleased  you 
must  be  to  bavu  your  son  come 
back  at  loBt!" 

IIh  pauttcd  disconcerted  on  the 
threshold.     "  I  did  not  mean  to 
disturb  you,  mother  — I    did 
know  there  waa  anybody  here." 

"Dun't  u]>braid  me,  please,  with 
coming  at  such  untimely  hours," 
she  cried.  Mrs  Aiu^lie  was  in  a 
flutter  of  CUU0  clous  nest!,  rubbing 
her  gloved  bands,  laughing  a  little 
hysleritally,  but  more  than  ever 
aiixliiua  to  please,  and  instinctively 
putting  ou  hor  li'tle  p^tnopy  of 
aira  and  gracea  "  1  hud  business. 
1  had  inueed.  It  was  not  a  mere 
call  meaning  nothing.    Your  motlier 

will  tell  you,  Mr  Ogilvy •"  She 

let  her  veil  drop  over  her  fuce,  with 
a  tremulous  moveueut,  and  almost 
cringed  while  she  llatten-d  him, 
with  liUle  tlutterings  and  glances 
of  incomprehensible  meaning- 

The  woman  was  trying  to  cast 
her  spells  over  Rnhliin  I  Thrre 
flew  through  Mrs  Ogilvy's  mind  a 
aensation  which  was  not  all  dia- 
agreeable.       "  The    woman "    was 
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odious  to  lier ;  but  alie  was  a  well- 
lookiDg  woman,  aud  not  au  igttor- 
ant  one,  knowing  eomething  of  tlie 
world  J  and  Robert,  with  liis  big 
beaid  and  bis  rough  clothca,  bad 
giren  Mrs  Ogilvy  the  profoundly 
humiliating  conBciouenoss  that  he 
had  ceased  to  look  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  bottbo  woman  did  not  think 
BO.  The  woman  made  her  Utile 
coquettish  adi'ttuces  to  liini  as  il'  he 
bad  boen  a  prince.  This  was  how 
bis  mother  interpreted  her  vieitor'a 
looks :  she  thought  no  butter  of  her 
for  thia,  but  yet  the  seneation  waa 
Bootbing,  and  raised  lier  Apinls> — 
even  though  she  ecomed  the  woman 
for  it,  and  ber  sou  for  the  beaitatiug 
emile  which  after  a  moment  bdgan 
to  light  up  bia  face. 

*'  However,"  said  the  lady,  bup- 
riodly,  "unle?8  you  wish  for  tlie 
minister  on  my  heels,  perhaps  I 
had  better  go  now.  Nol  you 
will  not  be  persuaded,  indeed? 
You  are  more  iKird-bearted  than  I 
expected.  So  then  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  that  I  must  do  il 
myself.  There,  Mr  Ogilvy !  You 
Bee  we  have  aecrets  after  all — 
mysteries !  Two  women  can't 
meet  together,  can  they,  without 
having  something  tromcudoos,  some 
conspiracy  or  other,  for  each  other's 
earsr' 

"I  did  not  say  so,"  said  Ilobert, 
not  unresponsiTC,  though  tnken  by 
aurprisc. 

"Oh  no,  you  did  not  say  ao; 
but  you  were  thinking  so  all  the 
same  They  always  do,  don't  tlieyt 
Gentlcinen  have  such  tixcd  ideas 
about  women."  She  bad  overcome 
her  little  tremor,  but  was  more 
coipiettisb  than  over.  While  she 
held  his  mother's  hand  in  bors,  she 
held  up  a  forefinger  of  the  other 
archly  at  Robert.  "  Oh,  I've  bad  a 
great  deal  of  experience.  I  know 
what  to  exiKict  from  men." 

She  led  bim  out  after  ber  to  tbo 
door  talkiug  thus,  and   down   to- 


wards  the  gate ;  while  Mrs  Ogilvy 
stood  gaiing,  woudering.  It  was 
one  of  her  tenets,  too,  that  no  man 
can  resist  such  arts  ;  but  the  anger 
of  a  woman  who  sees  tliem  thus 
exerted  in  her  very  preseuce  was 
etill  softened  by  the  sensation  that 
tliis  woman,  so  experienced,  still 
thought  Kobbie  worth  her  while. 
Ho  came  back  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  having  accompanied  the 
visitor  to  the  gate,  with  a  smile 
faintly  visible  in  hia  beard.  "  Who 
is  that  woman  1 "  he  said.  "  She  is 
not  one  of  your  neigliboure  hero?" 

"Wliat  made  you  go  with  her, 
Kobbie  r' 

"Ob,  she  seemed  to  expect  it, 
and  it  was  only  civil.  Where  has 
ehe  come  from)  and  how  did  you 
pick  such  a  person  up1" 

"  She  ia  a  person  that  will  soon 
be — a  neighbour,  as  you  eay,  and  a 
pereoD  of  importance  here.  She 
is  going  to  be  married  upon  tbo 
miuixter,  Robbie." 

*'  The  minister  ! "  ho  gave  a  low 
whistle  —  "that  will  be  u  curious 
couple ;  but  I  hope  it's  a  new  mta- 
ister,  and  not  poor  old  Logan,  whom 
I — whom  I  remember  so  well.  I've 
seen  women  like  that,  but  not 
among  miaister^.  X  almost  tbink 
I've — Boon  her  somewhere.  Old 
liOgan  I  Rut  he  has  a  wife," 
Robert  said. 

"  Ho  hod  one ;  but  she's  been 
dead  these  ten  years,  and  this  lady 
is  new  come  to  the  parish,  and  he 
boa  what  you  call  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  There  are  no  fulcs  liko 
old  fulcs,  Robbie.  I  like  little  to 
hear  of  falling  in  lovo  at  that  age." 

"  Old  Logan  ! "  i*aid  Robert  again. 
There  were  thoughts  in  his  eyea 
which  seemed  to  come  to  sudden  life, 
but  which  hia  mother  did  not  dara 
investigate  too  closely.  8he  dreaded 
(o  awaken  them  further  ;  she  feared 
to  drive  them  away.  What  mem- 
ories did  the  name  of  Logan  bring  f 
or  were  there  any  of  sufficient  force 
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to  keep  liim  muaiug,  as  be  eceiued 
to  do,  for  tt  few  minutes  nfter.  But 
at  the  end  of  that  iimu  be  buret 
into  a  sudden  laugh.  "Old  Logan!" 
he  said ;  "  poor  old  fellow  !  I 
remem1)er  liim  very  well.  The 
model  of  a  Scotch  minister,  atcadj- 
Roiug,  but  pawky  too,  and  some 
fun  in  him.  AVhero  has  1il>  picked 
up  a  woman  like  that }  and  what 
will  he  do  with  hir  when  ho  bus 
got  her  1  I  have  seen  the  like  of 
her  before." 

'*  JJut,  Robbie,  ehe  is  just  a  very 
peiftonable,  well-pnt-on  woman,  and 
well-looking,  and  no  ill-mannered. 
She  ifl  not  one  I  like, — but  I  am 
maybo  prejudiced,  considcrini;;  the 
ehangOB  aho  will  make ;  and  there 
is  no  harm  in  her,  so  far  as  we  have 
ever  heard  hero." 

"Oh,  vcrj'  likvly  there  la  no 
harm  in  her;  but  what  has  she  to 
do  in  a  place  like  thisi  and  with 
old  Logan  I  "  Ho  Inuglicd  again, 
and  then,  growing  suddenly  grave, 
asked.  "  What  changes  is  she  ^oing 
to  makel" 

"  There,  are  always  changes,"  eaid 
Mra  Ogilvy,  evaaively,  *'  when  a 
man  marnefl  that  has  a  family,  and 
everjthinj;  settled  on  another  foun- 
dation. They  are  perhaps  more  in 
a  woman's  eyes  than  in  a  man's  ; 
I  will  tell  you  ab^iiut  that  another 
time,  liut  yon  that  wanted  to  be 
private,  Eobbie — there  will  be  no 
more  of  that,  Tm  thinking,  now." 

""Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,"  he 
said,  croasly;  "what  could  I  del 
Ck)uld  I  refuse  to  answer  hert 
Private  !  —  how  con  you  bo  private 
in  a  place  like  Ihie,  where  every 
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fellow  knew  yon  in  your  cradleL 
Two  or  three  hare  spoken  to  ilH 
already  on  the  road-f "  ™ 

"  I  never  thought  we  could  kee 
it  to  ottrselvea— and  why  ehoul" 
wel"  his  mother  said, 

lie  answered  with  a  aort  of  snor' 
only,  which  expreased  nothing,  mid 
then  fell  a-musing,  stretched  out  in 
the  big  chair,  his  legs  half  away 
across  the  room,  his  bfanl  filling  up 
all  the  rest  ofthe  apacp.  His  mother 
looked  at  him  with  mingled  aeosa* 
lions  of  pride  and  humiliation — a 
half-admiration  and  a  half-shame. 
He  was  n  big  buirdJy  man,  as  Janet 
said ;  and  he  had  his  new  clothes, 
which  wtiro  at  lea.'it  clean  and  fresh  : 
but  they  had  not  made  any  trans- 
fonnation  in  his  appearance,  aa  she 
had  hoped.  AVas  there  any  look  of 
a  gentleman  left  in  that  largo  bulk 
of  amani  The  involuntary  quoation 
went  cold  to  Mm  Ogilvy's  heart 
lb  fitill  gave  her  a  faint  elation,  how- 
ever, to  remember  that  Mrs  Ainslie 
had  quite  changed  hera«pect  at  the 
sight  of  him,  qnito  acknowlwlged 
him  aa  one  of  the  persons  whom  it 
was  her  mission  in  the  world  to 
attract.  It  was  a  sumll  comfort, 
and  yet  it  was  a  comfort.  She 
took  up  her  stocking  and  composed 
herself  to  wait  his  pleasure,  till  he 
should  have  finished  his  thoughts, 
whatever  they  were,  and  !«  dis- 
posed to  talk  again. 

]>ut  when  hia  voice  came  finally 
out  of  his  beard  and  out  of  the 
silence,  it  was  with  a  startling 
question:  "What  do  you  mean 
to  do  with  me,  mother,  now  1 
Uorel" 
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They  sat  and  looked  at  each 
other  across  tlic  little  area  of  the 
peac«ful  room.  He,  (.trctching  half 
acrocft  it,  too  big  almost  for  the 
little    place.     She,    in    hui    white 


shawl  and  her  white  cap,  its  natural 
occu[>ant  and  niistrei^.  Her  st^n^k- 
ing  had  dropped  into  her  lap,  and 
shti  looked  at  him  with  a  pathoa 
and  wlstfulness  in  her  eves  which. 


wore  scarcely  concealed  by  the 
anxious  smile  which  she  turned 
upon  him.  Thoy  were  not  equal 
in  anything,  in  this  less  than 
in  other  particulars  —  for  he  was 
indiircrent,  nsking  her  the  question 
wilhuut  much  cars  for  the  answnr, 
whily  she  was  moved  to  hor  finger- 
ends  with  anxiety  on  the  Bubjuct, 
thrilling  with  erootion  and  fear. 
She  looked  st  him  for  her  in.spira- 
lion,  to  endeavour  to  read  in  his 
eyes  what  answer  would  suit  him 
beat,  what  she  could  sjiy  to  follow 
his  mood,  to  please  him  or  to  guide 
him  OS  might  be.  Mrs  O^ilvy  bad 
not  many  cxpnnoncRS  that  were 
encouraf^log.  She  bad  little  con- 
fidence in  her  power  to  influence 
and  to  load.  If  she  conld  know 
what  he  would  like  her  to  say,  that 
would  be  something.  She  had  in 
her  heart  a  fetding  wliieh,  though 
very  tjuiet,  was  in  reality  despair. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him — she  had  no  hope  tliat  it 
would  matter  anything  what  she 
want«d  ty  do.  Ho  would  do  what 
he  liked,  what  he  chose,  and  not 
anything  she  could  say. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  when 
this  calamity  is  overpast,  and  you 
havo  got  settled  a  little,  there 
will  bo  plenty  of  things  that  you 
could  do." 

"  That's  very  d.uibtfnl."  he  said  ; 
"and  you  have  not  mvich  faith  in  it 
your&eI£  I've  been  used  to  do 
nothing.  I  don't  know  what  work 
is  like.  Do  you  think  I'm  fit  for 
it  1  I  had  to  work  on  boiird  ship, 
and  how  I  hated  it  words  could 
never  telL  I  was  too  much  of  a 
duller,  they  said,  to  do  seaman's 
work.  They  made  me  help  the 
cotik — fancy,  your  son  helping  the 
cook  1 " 

"  It  ia  quite  honest  work,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her 
■voice — '*  quite  honest  work." 

He  laughed  a  little.  "  That's  like 
you,"  ho  said ;  *'  and  now  you  will 


want  mo  to  do  more  honest  work, 
1  will  need  to,  I  suppose."  Ho 
paused  hero,  und  gave  her  a  keen 
look,  which,  fortunately,  she  did 
not  uuderstan<L  "  Jiut  the  thing  is, 
I'm  good  for  nothing.  I  cannot  dig, 
and  to  bog  I  am  ashamed.  I've 
done  many  things,  but  I've  not 
worked  much  all  my  life.  I  will 
bo  left  on  your  hands — and  what 
will  you  do  with  meV  He  was 
not  80  indiffi-rent,  after  all,  as  when 
he  began.  He  was  almost  in  earn- 
est, keeping  his  eye  upon  her,  to 
read  her  face  as  well  as  her  words. 
Hut  somehow  she,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  divine  him,  to  discover 
what  he  wished  her  to  say — she 
had  no  noLiori,  notwithstanding  all 
her  anxiety,  what  it  was  ho  desired 
to  know. 

"My  bonnie  manl"  sho  said, 
"it's  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
What  cduld  I  wish  to  do  with  you 
but  wh*t  would  be  best  for  your- 
self! I  have  maile  no  plan  for 
you,  Kobbie.  Whatever  you  can. 
think  of  that  you  would  like — or 
whatever  we  can  think  of,  putting 
our  two  heads  together — but  just, 
my  dear,  what  would  suit  you 
beet " 

"  But  suppose  there  is  nothing  I 
would  like  —  and  suppose  I  was 
just  on  your  bands  a  helpless 
lurap- 


*'  1  will  suppose  no  such  thing," 
she  said,  with  the  tears  coming  to 
her  eyes;  "why  should  I  supjKwe 
that  of  my  son  1  No,  no  t  no,  no  1 
You  are  young  yet,  and  in  all  your 
strength,  the  Lord  be  praised  1 
You  might  have  come  back  to  me 
with  the  life  cnushed  oat  of  you, 
like  Willie  Miller;  or  worn  with 
that  weary  India,  and  the  beat  and 
the  work,  like  Mrs  .cUlender's  son 
in  the  Glen.    But  you,  liohbie " 

"  What  would  you  have  done 
with  me,"  he  repeated,  inaiating, 
though  with  a  half- smile  on  his 
face,  "if  it  had   been  as  bad  as 
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that— if  I  had  come  to  you  like 
tbemV 

"WHiy  should  WG  think  o(  that 
thnt  is  not,  nnr  is  like  to  bel  Oh  1 
my  dear,  1  would  Lave  done  the 
heat  I  could  with  a  Bore  heart.  I 
would  just  have  done  my  best,  and 
puiched  a  little  and  scraped  a  little, 
and  put  forth  my  little  skill  to 
make  you  comfortable  on  what 
there  was." 

*'  You  have  every  air  of  being 
very  comfortable  yourgelf,"  he  said, 
looking  rouud  the  room.  "I  thought 
BO  when  I  came  firet.  You  are 
like  the  man  in  the  proverb — the 
parable,  I  mean — whose  very  aor- 
vante  had  enough  and  tu  spare,  while 
his  eon  perished  with  Lunger." 

She  waa  a  little  surprised  by 
what  he  saiJ,  but  did  not  yet  at- 
tach any  very  serious  mcauing  to  it. 
•'  I  am  hotter  off,"  she  said,  "  than 
when  you  wont  away.  Some  things 
that  I've  been  mixed  up  in  have 
done  very  well,  so  they  toll  mo.  1 
never  have  spent  what  came  in  like 
that.  I  have  saved  it  nil  up  for  you, 
Hobbio." 

"Not  for  me,  mother,"  he  said; 
"  to  please  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  thi^ro  was  more  money  in  the 
bank." 

"  Robbie,"  she  said,  "  you  cannot 
he  thinking  what  you  are  saying. 
That  was  never  my  character.  Thtsre 
is  nobody  that  does  not  try  to  savo 
for  their  bairns.  I  have  saved  fur 
you,  when  I  know  not  where  you 
were,  nor  if  I  would  ever  see  you 
more.  The  money  in  the  bank  was 
never  what  I  was  thinking  of.  There 
would  be  enough  to  give  you,  per- 
haps, a  good  beginning — whatever 
you  might  settle  to  do. 

*•  Set  me  up  in  business,  in  fact," 
ho  said,  with  a  laugh.  *'  Thai  is 
what  would  please  you  best." 

"  The  thing  that  would  pl^^ase  me 
l>e8t  would  be  what  wus  the  best  fur 
you,"  she  said,  with  self-reatratnt. 
She  was  a  Ultlt*  wounded  by  his  in* 


quiriea,  but  even  now  bad  not  pene* 
tratcd  hia  meaning.  He  wanted 
more  distinct  information  than  he 
had  got.  Her  gentle  ease  of  living, 
her  readiness  to  supply  his  wants, 
to  forestall  them  even — the  luxury, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  after  his  wild 
and  wandering  career,  of  the  long- 
eettled  house,  the  carefidly  kept 
gardens,  the  little  carriage,  all  the 
modest  abundance  of  the  humble  es* 
tablishraunt,  had  surprised  him.  He 
had  believed  that  his  mother  was  oU 
but  poor — not  in  want  of  anything 
essential  to  comfort,  but  yet  very 
careful  about  her  expenditure,  and 
certainly  not  allowing  him  in  the 
days  of  hia  youth,  as  hu  had  often 
reflected  with  bitterness,  the  indul- 
gences  to  which,  if  she  had  been  as 
well  off  as  she  seemed  now,  he 
would  have  had,  he  thought,  a 
right.  What  Lad  she  now?  Had 
she  grown  rich  1  Was  there  plenty 
for  him  after  her,  enough  to  exempt 
him  from  that  necessity  of  working, 
which  he  had  always  feared  and 
hated?  It  was,  purhaps,  not  uu* 
reasonable  that  he  should  wish  to 
know. 

'*  I  told  you,"  ho  said,  after  a 
short  interval,  '*  that  I  waa  good  for 
nothing.  If  I  Lad  stayed  at  home, 
what  should  I  liave  been  now  1  A 
Writar  to  the  Signet  with  an  oflico 
in  Edinburgh,  and,  perLapst,  who 
can  tell,  clients  that  would  have 
come  to  consult  mc  about  where  to 
place  their  monoy  and  other  auch 
things."  He  laughed  at  the  tlioughU 
"  I  can  never  be  that  now." 

"  No,"  she  said,  in  tender  sym- 
pathy with  what  she  waa  quick  to 
think  a  regret  on  his  part.  "  No, 
Kohbie,  my  dear  j  I  fear  it's  too  late 
for  that  now." 

"  Well !  it's  perhaps  all  the  Let- 
ter :  for  how  could  I  tell  them  what 
to  do  with  their  money,  who  never 
had  any  of  my  own  t  No;  what  I 
shall  do  is  this  :  be  a  dependent  on 
you,  mother,  all  my  life;  with  a  few 
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poutids  to  buy  my  clothes,  and  a 
few  ehiUings  to  ^c-t  my  tobacco  and 
a  daily  paper,  now  that  the  *  Scots- 
man* cornea  out  daily — and  some 
wretched  old  library  of  novels,  wliere 
I  can  change  my  books  three  or  fonr 
times  a-week :  and  that's  how  Rob 
Ogilvy  will  end,  that  was  once  a 
terror  in  Iiis  way — no,  it  was  never 
r  that  was  the  terror,  but  those  I 
was  with,"  lie  added,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

Mrs  Ogilvy 's  heart  was  wrung 
with  that  keen  anguiah  of  helpleaa- 
neaa  which  is  as  the  bibtcmcsa  of 
death  to  those  who  can  do  nothing 
to  help  or  deliver  those  they  lovo. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"  why  should  that  be  so  1  It  is  all 
yonrs  whatever  is  mine.  It's  not  a 
fortuno^  hut  you  shall  be  no  depen- 
dent—  you  shall  have  your  own  : 
and  better  thoughts  will  come — and 
you  will  want  more  than  a  library  of 
foalish  books  or  a  daily  paper.  You 
will  want  your  own  honest  life,  like 
them  that  went  before  you,  and 
your  place  in  the  worid — and  oh, 
Bobbie  I  God  grant  it !  a  good  wife 
and  a  family  of  your  own." 

Ho  gob  up  and  walked  about> 
with  large  steps  that  made  the 
boaHs  creak,  and  with  the  lau^h 
which  she  Itked  least  of  all  his  tiltei^ 
ances.  "  No,  mother,  that  will 
never  be,"  he  said.  "  I'm  not  one 
to  be  caught  like  that.  You  will 
not  find  me  put  bi  ng  mysel  f  i  n 
prison  and  rolling  the  stone  lo  the 
mouth  of  the  cave." 

"  Kobbie ! "  she  cried,  with  a 
sense  of  something  profane  in  what 
he  said,  though  she  could  scarcely 
have  told  what.  I>ut  the  conver* 
sation  was  interrupted  here  by 
Janet  coming  to  announce  the 
early  dinner,  to  which  Kobert  aa 
usual  did  the  fullest  justice.  What- 
ever ho  might  have  done  or  said  to 
shock  her,  the  sight  of  his  abundant 
meal  always  brought  Mrs  Ogilvy'a 
mind,  more  or  less,  back  to  a  certain 


contentment',  a  sort  of  approval. 
He  was  not  loo  pflilicular  nor 
dainty  about  his  food :  he  never 
gave  himself  airs,  as  if  it  were  not 
good  enough,  nor  looked  contemp- 
tuous of  Janet's  good  dishes,  as  a 
nmn  who  has  been  for  yp^rs  away 
from  homo  so  often  does.  He  ate 
hejirtily,  innocently,  like  one  who 
had  nothing  on  his  conscience,  a 
good  digestion,  and  a  clean  record. 
It  was  not  credible  even  that  a 
man  who  ate  his  dinner  like  that 
should  not  be  one  who  would  work 
as  well  as  eat,  and  earn  bis  meal 
with  pleasure.  It  uplifted  her 
heart  a  little,  and  eased  it,  only  to 
see  him  eat. 

Afterwards  it  could  scarcely  bd 
said  that  tho  conversation  was  re- 
sumed ;  but  that  day  he  was  in  a 
mood  for  talk.  He  told  her  scraps 
of  his  adventures,  sitting  with  the 
'  Scotsman '  in  his  hand,  M'hich  ho 
did  not  read  —  t-aking  pleasure  in 
frightening  her,  she  thought ;  but 
yet,  after  leading  her  to  a  point 
of  breathless  interest,  breaking  off 
with  a  half-jest — *'  It  was  not  me, 
it  was  him."  She  got  used  to  this 
conchujiou,  and  almost  to  feel  as  if 
this  man  unknown,  who  was  always 
in  her  son's  mind,  was  in  a  manner 
the  soul  of  Hobert's  large  passive 
body,  moving  that  at  his  will. 
Then  her  son  returned  with  a  sad- 
den spring  to  the  visitor  of  the 
moruing,  and  to  poor  old  Logan 
an<l  the  stmngeneas  of  his  fate. 
"  She's  like  a  woman  I  once  saw 
out  yonder"— with  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb  over  bis  shoulder— "a 
singer,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
— a  woman  that  was  up  to  any- 
thing." 

"  Don't  say  that,  my  dear,  of  a 
woman  that  will  soon  be  the  min- 
ister's wife." 

"The  minister's  wife  I  "  he  said, 
with  a  great  exploeian  of  laughter. 
And  then  he  grew  suddenly  grave, 
"  Old  Logan,"  he  said,  with  a  sort 
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of  liesitntioD,  "  bad — a  diiughter,  if 
I  reinemher  right." 

"  If  you  retuembcr  ri(;hl  I  Susie 
Logan,  that  you  j>]aycd  with  when 
you  were  bolh  baii-ns — that  grew 
up  with  you — that  I  once  thought 

a  dnujihter  !     Well  I  wot,  and 

you  \oi\  that  ho  had  a  dauj^htiir," 

'*  Wbll,  mother,"  he  said,  sub- 
dued, "  I  remember  very  well,  if 
that  will  please  you  better.  Susie  : 
yea,  that  was  her  name.  And 
Susie — I  suppose  she  is  married 
loDg  ago]" 

'*  Tiiey  are  meaning,"  said  ^^^8 
Ogilry,  with  an  intonaliun  uf  scoru, 
"  to  marry  her  now.** 

"  What  does  that  mean  —  to 
marry  her  nowl  Do  you  mean 
ahe  has  never  married  —  Susie  t 
And  whyl  She  must  be  old 
now,"  he  saiil,  with  a  half  langh, 
"  I  enppoee  she  has  lost  her  looks, 
And  had  no  man  the  sense  to  aee 
she  was — well,  a  pretty  girl — when 
she  was  a  pretty  girl  ?" 

"If  that  was  all  you  thouj,dit 
she  was  ! "  said  ifrs  CJgilvy — even 
her  SOD  was  not  exempted  from  her 
disnpproval  where  Susie  was  con- 
oarned.  Slie  paiLsed  again,  how- 
ever, and  said,  more  eoflly,  "  It  has 
not  been  for  want  of  opportunity. 
The  man  that  wantd  her  now  wonted 
her  at  twenty.  She  has  had  her 
rowons,  no  doubt." 

"  Keawus' — against  taking  a  hus- 
band 1  I  itever  heard  there  were 
any — in  a  woman's  miud." 

"There  are  maybe  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth — than  you  just 
have  the  beet  information  upon," 
she  said. 

She  thought  it  expedient  after 
this  to  go  up-staira  a  little,  to  look 
for  something  Janet  wanted,  sho 
explained.  Sometimes  there  were 
small  matters  which  affected  her 
more  than  the  greater  ones.  The 
early  terrible  impreasioa  of  him  was 
weuing  a  little  away.  She  had  got 
used  to  his  new  aspect,  to  his  new 


voice,  to  the  changed  and  altcre 
being  he  was.  The  bitlerncsB  of  the 
discovery  was  over.  She  knnw  moro 
or  lew  what  to  expect  of  him  now, 
as  she  hod  known  what  to  expect 
of  the  boyish  liobbio  of  old ;  and, 
indeed,  this  man  who  was  made 
up  of  so  many  things  that  were 
new  to  her  had  thrown  a  strungo  and 
painful  liglil  on  the  Itobbio  of  old, 
whom  during  so  many  years  she 
had  made  into  an  ideal  of  all  that 
waa  hopeful  and  beautiful  in  youth. 
She  remeiiiberetl  now,  yet  was  so 
unwilling  to  remember.  She  was 
very  |ulient,  but  patient  as  she 
WAS,  tlieri!  were  some  thingi<,  some 
little  thing?,  which  she  found  hard 
to  bear ;  as  for  instance  about  Susie 
— Susie  :  that  she  was  a  pretty  giil, 
bat  must  be  old  now,  and  litid 
probably  lost  her  look^, — was  that 
all  that  Robert  Ogilvy  knew 
Susie  1  It  gave  her  a  sharp  pa 
of  an^er,  in  spite  of  her  gi-oa? 
patience,  in  spite  of  herself. 

It  took  her  some  time  to  find 
whut  Janet  wanted.  She  was  not 
very  sure  what  it  was.  She  opened 
two  or  three  cupboards,  and  with 
a  vague  look  went  over  their  con- 
tents, trying  to  remember.  Per- 
haps it  was  nothing  of  imporUince 
after  aU.  She  went  down  again 
to  the  parlour  at  lost,  to  resume 
any  conversation  he  pleased,  or  to 
listen  to  whatever  bo  might  tell 
h»r,  or  to  be  silent  and  wait  till 
ho  might  again  be  disposed  to 
talk;  passing  by  the  kitchen  on 
her  way  first  to  tell  Janet  that  she 
had  forgotten  what  it  was  she  had 
promised  to  gut  fur  her :  but  if  she 
would  wait  a  little,  the  tiret  time 
she  went  np-stairs, — and  then  the 
mistress  returned  to  her  drawing- 
room  by  the  other  way,  comii^H 
through  the  back  passage.  Sl^| 
had  not  heard  any  one  come  to 
the  fiout  door. 

But  when    she  went    into    tl 
room  she  saw  a  strange  aight. 
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the  doorway  opposite  to  her  stood 
a  familiar  figure,  which  had  always 
boon  to  Mrs  Ogilvj'  like  eunshino 
and  the  cheerful  ilay,  always  wel- 
come, always  brin^'iug  a  little 
hrightnesa  with  her — Susie  Logan, 
in  her  light  summer  dress,  a  soft 
transparent  shadow  on  her  face 
from  the  largo  brim  of  her  hat, 
every  lino  of  her  figure  express- 
ing the  sudden  pause,  the  arrested 
movement  of  a  great  surprise  and 
wonder,  —  nothing  but  wonder  as 
yet.  She  stood  with  her  lipa  apart, 
one  foot  advanced  to  como  in,  her 
hand  upon  the  door  an  she  had 
opened  it,  her  eyes  large  with 
astonishment.  She  was  gazing  at 
him,  where  he  half  sat,  half  lay, 
in  the  great  chair,  lug  long  legs 
stretuhed  half  across  the  room,  his 
head  laid  back.  He  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  drowsy  afternoon, 
after  the  early  dinner,  with  the 
newspaper  spread  out  upon  his 
knee.  He  had  nothing  to  do, 
there  was  not  much  in  the  paper ; 
there  was  nothing  to  wonder  at 
in  the  fact  that  he  liad  fiitlen 
■sleep.  His  mother,  to  whom  it 
Always  gave  a  pang  to  see  him 
do  80,  had  explained  it  to  herself 
aa  many  times  as  it  happened  in 
this  way ;  and  there  sprang  np 
into  her  eyes  the  ready  challenge, 
the  instant  defence.  Why  should 
he  not  sleep  ?  Ho  had  had  plenty, 
oh  [di^nty,  to  weary  him;  ho  was 
but  new  come  home,  where  he 
could  rest  at  his  pleasure.  But 
this  warlike  explanation  died  out 
of  her  aa  ahe  watched  Susie's  face, 
who  as  yet  saw  nobody  but  this 
Btrango  sleeper  in  possession  of  the 
room.  The  wonder  in  it  changed 
from  moment  to  moment;  it  changed 
into  a  gleam  of  joy,  it  clouded  over 
with  a  andden  trouble :  there  c»roo 
a  quiver  to  her  soft  lip,  and  some- 
thing liquid  to  her  eyes,  more 
liquid,  more  Roft  than  their  usual 
lacid    light,  which    was   like    the 
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dew.  There  rose  in  Susie^a  face  a 
look  of  infinite  pity,  of  a  tender- 
ness like  that  of  a  mother  at  the 
sight  of  a  suCTuring  child.  Oh, 
more  tender  than  me,  more  like  a 
mother  than  mo  !  said  to  hercu'If 
the  mother  who  was  looking  on. 
And  then  there  came  from  Susie's 
bosom  a  long  deep  sigh,  and  the 
tears  brimmed  over  from  her  eyes. 
She  stepped  back  noiselessly  from 
the  door  and  closed  it  behind  her; 
but  stood  outside,  making  no  far- 
ther movement,  unable  in  her  great 
surprise  and  emotion  to  do  more. 

There  Mrs  Ogiivy  found  her  a 
moment  after,  when,  closing  softly, 
as  Susie  bad  done,  the  other  door 
upon  the  sleeper,  she  went  round 
trembling  to  the  little  hall,  in  which 
Susie  stood  trembling  too,  with  her 
hand  upon  her  breast,  where  her 
heart  was  beating  so  high  and  loud. 
They  took  each  other's  hands,  hut 
for  a  moment  said  nothing.  Then 
Susie,  with  the  tears  coming  fast, 
said  under  bor  breath,  "  You  never 
told  me  !  "  in  an  indescribable  tone 
of  reproach  and  tenderness. 

Mrs  Ogiivy  led  her  into  the  other 
room,  whore  they  aat  down  to- 
gether. "You  knew  him,  Susio, 
you  knew  him  1 "  she  said. 

"  Know  him  ! — what  would  hin- 
der me  to  know  him  t "  Susio  re- 
plied, with  the  same  air  of  that 
otfonce  and  grievance  which  was 
more  lender  than  love  itself. 

*'  Oh,  rae  !  I  was  not  like  that," 
the  mother  cried.  She  remembered 
hor  fipat  horror  of  him,  with  horror 
athergelf.  She  that  was  his  mother, 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his 
bone.  And  here  was  Susie,  that 
had  neither  tronble  nor  doubt. 

"  To  think  I  should  coma  in 
thinking  about  nothing — thinking 
about  my  own  small  concerns — and 
find  him  there  as  innocent !  like  a 
tired  bairn.  And  me  perhaps  the 
only  one,"  said  Susie,  "  never  to 
have   heanl   a   word !    though    tliQ 
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oldest  frienil — I  do  not  mind  the 
time  I  did  not  know  Robbie,"  ^ho 
cried,  witli  that  keen  t<ine  of  in- 
jury; "it  began  with  our  life." 

Here  was  the  difference.  He 
too  hnd  B<liniited  that  ho  rnnir>ni- 
bercd  lier  very  well — a  prelty  girl ; 
but  she  must  bo  old  now,  and  have 
lost  her  looks.     Susie  bad  not  lost 


her  looks ;  It  was  he  who  htid 
his  looks.  ft[rs  Oj-ilvy'a  he»rt  Bank, 
OR  fihe  thought  how  completely 
those  looks  were  lost,  and  of  the 
anfavourable  aupcct  of  that  heavy 
Bleep,  and  the  attitude  of  drowsy 
abandoumenb  in  tho  middle  of  the 
busy  day.  But  Suaie  was  consciou 
of  none  of  these  things. 
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The  day  after  this  was  one  of  the 
days  on  which  Robert  chose  to  go 
to  Kdinbur^h,  which  were  days  his 
mother  dreaded,  though  no  harm 
that  fihn  could  specify  came  of 
them.  He  had  not  seen  Suaie  on 
that  aftenioou,  but  was  an^ry  and 
put  out  when  ho  heard  of  her  visit, 
and  that  she  had  seen  him  Bjileep 
in  his  chair.  **  You  mi^ht  have 
saved  me  from  that,"  he  said, 
angrily  ;  "you  need  not  havo  made 
an  exhibition  of  me."  "  1  did  not 
know,  J^obbie,  that  she  was  there." 
"It  is  the  same  thing,"  he  cried: 
"  you  keep  all  your  doors  and  win- 
dows op^n^  in  spite  of  everything  I 
say.  M'hat's  that  but  making  nn 
exhibition  of  me,  thst  am  tome- 
thing  new,  that  anybu<iy  that 
likes  may  come  and  alaro  at  t " 
She  thought  he  had  reason  for  his 
annoyance,  though  it  was  no  fault 
of  hetB :  and  it  pleased  her  tliat  he 
ahould  bo  angry  at  having  1>eeQ 
seen  by  Susie  in  circ-umsUinces  so 
uniavoumble.  Was  not  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  he  roused  to 
R  desire  tu  appear  at  hit>  best,  not 
his  worse  1  Uo  went  to  Edinburgh 
next  day  in  the  afternoon,  after  the 
oarly  dinner.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion put  to  him  now  aa  to  when  he 
should  be  Lack. 

During  that  afternoon  So^ie  came 
again,  and  was  much  disappointed 
and  cast  down  not  to  see  him. 
Ferha{)8  it  waa  well  that  Susie's 
first  sight  of  him  had  been  at  a 


moment  when  be  could  say 
nothing  to  diminish  or  spoil  her 
tender  recollection.  None  of  those 
things  that  vexed  tho  soid  of  his 
mother  affected  Susie.  The  matur- 
ity of  the  man,  so  different  from 
the  boy ;  the  changed  tone ;  the 
different  way  of  regarding  all  around 
him  ;  the  indifference  to  everything, 
— nil  these  wore  hidden  from  her. 
The  only  thing  unfarourablo  sho 
had  seen  of  him  was  his  personal 
appearance,  and  that  hail  not  struck 
Susie  as  unfavourable.  Tlie  long, 
soft,  brown  beard,  so  abundant  and 
woll  grown,  had  been  beautiful  to 
her ;  his  size,  the  large  development 
of  manhood,  had  tilled  her  with  a 
half  pride,  half  respect.  Pride  1 
for  did  not  Kobbie,  her  oldest 
friend,  more  or  less  belong  to  Susie 
too.  She  had  dreamt  already  of 
walking  about  Eskholm  with  him, 
happy  and  proud  In  his  return,  in 
the  hilsification  of  all  malicious 
prophecies  to  the  contmry.  He 
was  her  oldest  friend,  her  play* 
fellow  from  her  Grst  recollection. 
There  was  nothing  more  wanted 
to  justify  Susie's  happy  excite- 
ment —  her  satisfaction  in  hia 
return. 

"And  he  is  avfty  to  Edinburgh, 
and  has  never  come  to  see  us ! 
That  is  not  like  Robbie,"  she  cried, 
with  a  trace  of  vexation  in  her  eyes. 

"Susie,  I  will  tell  you  and  no 
other  tho  secret,  if  it  is  a  secret 
stilL     He  had  &llea  into  ill  cou 
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pany,  m  I  always  fe4r«J,  in  that 
weary,  far  America." 

"HowcouU  he  help  itt"  cried 
Susio,  ready  to  faco  the  worlJ  in. 
hie  (Ibftttice,  "  yoiuiy  as  he  was, 
aud  nobody  to  guide  him," 

"That  ia  true  ;  and  wu  that  live 
in  a  quiet  country,  aiul  much 
favoured  and  defended  on  every 
«ide,  we  know  nothing  of  the  law- 
leesness  that  la  there.  You  will 
read  even  in  the  very  papera,  Suaio  : 
they  tJiink  no  more  of  drawing  a 
pistol  than  a  geulloman  here  does 
of  taking  hia  stick  when  he  goes 
out  for  a  walk," 

Susie  uoddwl  her  head  in  ac- 
quiescence, and  lira  Ogilvy  went 
on  :  '*  Where  that's  the  cnstom, 
harm  will  coinc.  ^ton  with  pistoU 
in  their  bands  like  that,  that  some- 
time K"  off,  even  when  it's  not  in- 
tended, aa  you  may  alao  read  in 

the    papers    every   day Oh, 

Susie !  it  happened  that  there  was 
an  accident  How  can  we  tell  at 
this  long  distance,  aud  so  little  as 
wo  know  their  manners  and  their 
ways,  the  rights  of  it  all,  and  what 
meaning  th*^re  was  in  it,  or  if  there 
was  any  meaning !  Jiut  a  tthot 
went  otf,  and  a  man  was  killed.  I 
am  used  to  it  now,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  her  lip  quivering,  her 
face  appealing  in  every  line  to  the 
younger  woman  at  her  side  not — 
oh!  not — to  condemn  hiraj  "but 
at  the  first  moment  I  was  as  one 
that  had  uo  more  lifn.  The  stain 
of  blood  may  be  upon  my  son's 
hand." 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Susie.  "  No, 
I  will  not  believe  it — not  him,  of 
all  that  are  in  the  world!" 

"  God  bless  you,  my  bonnie 
dear,  that  ia  just  the  truth  I  But 
the  shot  came  out  of  the  liand,  he 
among  them.  There  ia  another  man 
that  was  at  the  head  who  is  likely 
the  man.  And  ho  is  like  Robbie, 
the  same  heii^ht,  aud  so  forth.  And 
lie  has  kept  hold  of  him,  and  kept 
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fast   to  him,   and   never  let    him 

go." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Susie, 
very  pale,  aud  with  her  head  high. 
'*Fi»r  Robbie  would  never  betray 
him.  He  would  never  fail  one 
that  Icuatod  in  him." 

"And  the  terror  in  his  heart  is 
— oh,  ho  says  little  to  me,  but  I  can 
divine  it ! — the  terror  in  his  heart  is 
that  this  man  will  come  after  him 
here." 

"  From  America  I "  said  Susie  j 
"so  far,  80  far  away." 

"  It  is  not  80  far  but  that  you  can 
come  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,"  aaid 
Mrs  Ojjilvy  ;  "you  or  me  wuuldsay, 
impossible  :  but  naturally  he  is  the 
one  that  knows  best.  And  he  does 
not  think  it  is  impossible.  He  makes 
us  bolt  all  the  windows  and  lock 
the  doors  aa  goon  oa  the  sun  goes 
down.  Susie,  this  is  what  is  hang- 
ing over  us.  Uow  can  ho  go  and 
Bee  his  friends,  or  let  them  know  he 
ia  here,  or  take  the  good  of  coming 
home — with  this  hanging  over  him 
jii^ht  and  day  ?  " 

The  colour  had  all  gone  ont  of 
Sosie's  face.  She  put  an  arm  round 
her  old  fritnd,  and  gave  her  a  trem,- 
bling  almost  convulsive  embracA. 
"  And  you  to  have  this  to  bear  after 
all  the  reat  I " 

"  Me  ! "  eaid  Mra  Ogilvy ;  "  who 
ia  tliiuking  of  mel  It  is  an  ease  to 
my  mind  to  have  aaid  it  ouL  You 
wore  the  only  one  T  could  speak  to, 
Susie,  for  you  will  think  of  him 
just  as  I  do.  You  will  excuse  him 
and  forgive  him,  and  explain  it  all 

within  yourself us  I  do — as  I 

must  do," 

"Excuse  him!"  cried  Susie; 
"  that  will  I  not  I  but  be  proud  of 
him,  because  he's  faithful  to  the  man 
in  trouble,  whoever  he  may  be  I " 

Mrs  Ogilvy  did  not  say,  ovf-n  to 
Susie,  that  it  was  not  faithfulness 
but  i>anic  that  moved  Robert,  and 
that  all  his  anxiety  was  to  keep  the 
man   in    trouble  at  arm's  •  length. 
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Who  was  Lost  and  u  Fo%ind, 


Even  in  confcssiDg  wbat  was  bis 
problematio&l  guilt  and  daoger,  it 
was  still  tbo  first  tfaicg  in  bor 
tbougbts  tliat  Bobbie  sbuuM  have 
the  best  of  it  whatever  the  position 
might  be.  They  were  walking  up 
and  down  together  on  the  level  path 
in  front  of  the  house — now  skirting 
the  holly  hedges,  now  brushing  the 
boxwood  bonier  that  made  ii  green 
edge  to  the  floweia.  Susie  had  come 
with  perplexities  of  her  own  to  lay 
before  her  friend,  but  they  all  llud 
from  her  niiittl  in  f^cu  of  this  greater 
rerebliou,  What  did  it  matter 
about  SuBie  T  WTiatever  came  to 
her,  it  would  be  but  she  who  was 
in  queelion,  and  she  could  bear  it 
— but  Robbie!  Me!  who  is  think- 
ing of  mc  ?  she  said  to  herself,  as 
Mrs  Ogilvy  bad  said  it,  with  aprond 
contoiupt  of  any  auch  petty  subject. 
It  wa.3  not  the  spirit  of  self-sac riQce, 
the  instinct  of  uoselGsbneBS,  as 
people  are  pleased  to  call  such  senti- 
ments. I  am  afraid  there  was  par- 
haps  A  little  pride  in  it,  perhaps  a 
■nbtle  Sfdf-cnn  fide  nee  that  whatever 
ona  had  to  fear  in  one's  own  person, 
what  did  it  mntterl  one  would  be 

equal  to  it.    But  Robbie What 

blnml  could  be  shed,  what  ordeal 
dared  to  keep  it  from  him  1 

'*You  will  feel  now  that  I  am 
always  ready,"  said  Suaio,  "to  do 
anything,  if  there  is  anything  to 
do.  You  will  send  for  me  at  any 
moment  If  it  were  to  take  a  mes- 
sage, if  it  were  to  send  a  letter, 
if  it  were  to  go  to  Edinburgh  for 
any  newp.  if  it  were  to— hide  the 
man " 

"  Suflie ! " 

"Ami  wherefore  noti  it's  not  onra 
to  punish.  I  know  nothing  about 
him:  but  to  eare  Robbie  and  yoii, 
or  only  to  help  you,  what  am  I 
caring  1  I  would  put  my  arm 
tlirough  the  place  of  the  bolt,  like 
Katherine  Doiigloa  for  King  James. 
And  why  should  I  not  hide  a  man 
in  troable  1    Them  that  went  before 
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US  have  done  that,  and  more  than 
that,  for  folk  in  trouble,  many  a 
day." 

"  Rut   not  for  the    shedder  of' 
blood,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy. 

"They  were  all  sheddora  of 
blood,"  cried  Susie ;  *'  there  waii  not 
one  side  nor  the  other  with  clean 
hands — and  our  fore-mothers  helped 
them  all,  whichever  were  the  ones 
that  were  pursued  :  and  so  would  I 
auy  man  that  stood  between  yon 
and  peace.  If  he  were  an  bad  a 
man  as  ever  lived,  I  would  help 
him  to  got  away." 

"  We  must  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
Susie.  We  will  hope  that  nothing 
will  need  to  be  done.  Robbie  and 
mo,  we  will  just  keep  very  quiet  tiU 
all  this  trouble  blows  over.  I  have 
a  confidence  that  it  will  blow  over," 
said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  with  a  shadow  in 
her  eyes  which  belied  her  words. 

"Certaiidy  it  will,"  cried  Susie, 
with  an  intensity  of  assent  which, 
though  she  knew  so  little,  yet 
comforted  the  elder  woman's  heart 

And  SuRio  once  more  left  her 
friend  without  saying  a  word  of 
the  anxieties  which  were  becoming 
more  and  more  urgent  in  her  own 
life.  She  had  not  yet  been  toM 
what  was  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
but  many  alarms  bad  filled  her  h 
mind,  terrors  whir.h  she  would  not  H 
acknowledge  to  herself.  It  did  not 
seem  credible  that  she  should  bo 
dethroned  from  her  own  houaehold 
place,  which  she  had  filled  so  long, 
to  make  way  for  a  stranger,  *'n 
strange  woman,"  as  Susie,  like  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  said ;  nor  that  the  children 
should  be  taken  oat  of  her  hands, 
and  her  homo  be  no  longer  bera. 
But  all  other  apprehonfiiona  and 
alarms  had  been  confusedly  deep* 
ened  and  increased,  she  could 
searcely  toll  how,  by  the  anddon 
interference  of  her  father  in  be- 
half of  an  oM  lover  long  ago  re* 
jected,  vhoM  repeated  proposals 
bad  become  the  jest  of  the  &mily, 
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a  mail  whom  nobody  for  years  had 
takeu  iMitiousIy.  Mr  Lo^an  bad 
soddeuly  taken  up  his  cause,  and 
pressed  it  hotly  and  injiuliciously, 
filling  Btisio  with  consternation  and 
indignant  distress.  The  minister 
had  naturally  employed  tlie  most 
unpalntublt;  arguniHiita.  He  had 
bidden  lior  to  remember  that  her 
time  was  mnning  short,  that  she 
bad  probably  outstayed  her  naar- 
ket,  that  a  wooer  was  not  to  be 
found  by  every  dykaeide,  and  that 
at  her  age  it  was  do  longer  possible 
to  pick  and  choose,  but  to  take 
what  you  could  get.  Exasperated 
by  all  this,  Susie  bad  ruflhcd  to  hor 
friend  to  ask  what  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  it.  But  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  Robert  had  driven  every 
other  thought  out  of  her  mind,  and 
now  again,  nmre  tlian  ever,  his 
fltory,  the  danger  he  was  in,  the 
reason  why  hi«  n;tum  was  not  pub- 
lished abroad  and  riyoiced  in.  To 
Susie'a  eimple  and  straightforward 
mind  this  was  the  only  point  in  the 
whole  matter  that  was  to  be  de- 
plored. She  fuund  no  fault  with 
Kobbie's  appearance,  with  his  mid- 
day sloep,  with  the  failure  of  his 
careers-even  with  the  ill  company 
and  dreadful  associationa  of  which 
Mrs  Ogilvy's  falteriug  story  had 
told  her.  She  was  ready  to  \^'ipe 
all  that  record  out  with  one  tear  of 
tenderness  and  pity,  He  had  been 
led  away ;  he  had  come  back. 
That  he  had  come  back  was  enough 
to  atone  for  all  ihe  rest.  But  there 
should  be  no  secret,  no  concealing 
of  htm,  no  silence  as  to  this  gi'eat 
event.  She  accept«d  the  bond,  but 
it  was  lieavy  ou  her  soul,  and  went 
home,  her  mind  full  of  Robert, 
only  vexed  and  discouraged  that 
Bbe  must  not  speak  of  Robert,  for- 
getting every  other  trouble  and  all 
the  chaiigeH  ihat  seemed  to  threaten 
herself.  Me  t  who  is  oaring  about 
me?  Susie  said  t<3  herself  proudly, 
as    Mrs    Ogilvy  said    it.      These 


women  scorned  fate  when  it  was 
but  themselves  that  were  threatened 
by  it. 

When  she  was  gone,  Mra  OgUvy 
continncd  for  a  while  to  walk 
quietly  up  and  down  the  little 
platform  before  the  door  of  hor 
peaceful  house.  She  bad  almost 
given  up  her  evenings  out  of  doors 
since  Uobert's  return,  hut  to-night 
her  heart  was  soothed,  her  fears 
were  calmed.  Susie  could  do  noth- 
ing to  clear  up  the  situation.  Yet 
to  have  unbosomed  herself  to  Susie 
bad  done  her  good.  The  burden 
which  was  so  heavy  on  herself,  m 
which  wa.s  Robbie  in  his  own  per-  I 
BOD,  the  most  intimate  of  all,  did  ^ 
not  atfect  Susie.  She  was  willing 
to  take  him  bark  as  at  the  same 
point  where  ho  had  dropped  from 
her  ken.  There  was  no  criticism 
in  her  oyos  or  her  mind, — nothing 
like  that  dreadful  criticism,  that 
anguish  of  consciousness  which  per-  ■ 
ceived  all  his  ahortcomingB,  all  the  I 
loss  that  had  happened  to  him  in  \ 
his  dismal  way  through  the  world, 
which  was  in  hia  mother's  mind. 
That  Susie  did  not  perctive  these 
things  was  a  precious  balm  to  Mrs 
Ogilvy's  wounds.  It  was  her  ex- 
acting imagination  that  was  in 
fault,  perhaps  nothing  elso  or  little 
else.  If  Subie  were  pleased,  why 
should  she,  who  ought  to  be  less 
clearsighted  than  Susie,  be  so  far 
from  pluaeed  I  Nothing  could  have 
so  comritrted  her  as  did  this.  She 
was  calmed  to  the  bottom  of  bei 
heart.  Robbie  would  be  very  late 
to-night,  she  knew;  but  what  harm 
was  there  in  that,  if  it  was  an 
amusemont  to  him,  poor  laddie  1 
He  had  no  variety  now  in  bis 
life,  he  that  had  been  accustomed 
to  so  much.  She  beard  Andrew 
come  clanking  lonnd  from  the 
back  •  garden  with  his  pails  and 
hia  watering-pots.  She  had  not 
assisted  at  the  watering  of 
ilonets,  not  since  the  day  of 
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bio's  return,  bnt  she  did  bo  tbia 
c&lsi  evening  in  tbe  caanelesR  relief 
of  her  spirit.  "  But  I  would  not  be 
10  particular,"  she  said,  "  Andrew ; 
fur  it  will  rain  before  the  mornings 
or  else  I  am  nuBtaken."  "  It's  very 
a&Bj,  meat,  to  be  miatalcen  in  tlie 
weather,"  said  Andrew  ;  "I've 
thought  that  for  a  week  past." 
"  That  is  tme ;  it  has  boen  a  by- 
ordinary  dry  woson,"  his  mistress 
said.  "  Juflt  the  ruin  of  the  coon- 
try,"  said  the  man.  "Ob,"  cried 
she,  "  j'rtu  are  never  content  ■ " 

But  she  was  content  that  night, 
or  as  nearly  content  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be  witli  such  a  profound  dis- 
iorbanco  and  trouble  in  her  being. 
She  bad  her  chair  brougiib  out,  and 
her  cushion  and  footstool,  her  stock- 
ing and  her  book,  as  in  the  old 
days,  which  had  been  so  short  a 
time  buforo  and  yet  seemed  so  far 
off.  It  was  not  so  fine  a  ni^ht  aa 
it  had  nsnally  been,  she  thought 
then.  The  light  bad  not  that  opal 
tint,  that  silvery  pe&rl-like  radiance. 
There  was  a  shadow  as  of  a  cloud 
in  it,  and  the  sky,  though  showing 
no  broken  lines  of  vapour,  was  grey 
and  a  little  heavy,  charged  with 
the  rain  which  seemed  gathering 
after  long  drought  over  the  longing 
country.  Esk,  running  low,  wanted 
the  rain,  and  so  did  the  thirsty 
trees,  too  great  to  be  watered  like 
the  flowers,  which  had  begun  to 
have  a  dusty  look.  But  in  the 
meantime  tbe  evening  was  warm, 
very  warm  and  very  still,  waiting 
for  the  opening  up  of  the  fountains 
in  tbe  skies.  Mrs  Ogilvy  sat  there 
musing,  almost  aa  she  had  mused  of 
old :  only  instead  of  the  wistful 
longing  and  deaire  in  her  heart  then, 
•he  had  now  an  ever-present  ache, 
the  sense  of  a  deep  wound,  the 
only  partially  stilled  and  always 
quivering  tremor  of  a  great  fear. 
Coniidering  that  th'^e  things  were, 
however,  and  could  not  be  put 
away*  ahe  waa  very  calm. 


Who  was  Lost  and  %$  Found. 


She  had  been  silting  here  for 
some  time,  reading  a  little  of  her 
book,  knitting  a  great  deal  of  her 
atocking,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  her  reading,  thinking  a  great 
deal,  sometimes  dropping  the  knit- 
ting into  her  tap  to  think  the  more, 
to  pray  a  little — one  running  into 
the  other  almost  unconsciously — 
when  she  suddenly  heard  bcMnd 
her  a  movement  in  the  hedge.  It 
was  a  high  holly  hedge,  as  bas  been 
already  said,  very  well  trimmed, 
and  impenetrable,  almost  as  high 
as  a  man.  When  a  man  walked 
up  the  slope  irom  tlie  road,  only 
his  hat,  or  if  he  were  a  tall  man,  bis 
head,  could  be  seen  over  it.  The 
hedge  ran  ronnd  on  the  right  hand 
Hide  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  shut- 
ting out  the  garden,  which  lay  on 
the  other  slope,  as  on  the  left  it  en- 
circled the  little  platform,  with  ita 
grass-plot  and  flower-borders  and 
modest  carriage-drive  in  front  of 
tho  Uewan.  It  waa  in  the  garden 
behind  that  green  wall  that  the 
sound  was,  which  a  month  ago 
would  not  have  disturbed  her, 
which  was  probably  only  Janet 
going  to  the  well  or  Andrew  put- 
ting his  watering-cans  away.  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  however,  more  eaaiJy  star- 
tled now,  looked  round  quickly, 
but  saw  nothing.  The  light  was 
stealing  away,  the  rain  was  near; 
it  was  that  rather  than  the  evening 
which  made  the  atmosphere  so  dim. 
The  noise  had  made  her  heart  beat 
a  little,  though  she  felt  sure  it  was 
nothing;  it  made  her  tbink  of  going 
in,  though  ahe  could  still  with  a  slight 
effort  see  to  read.  It  was  foolish 
to  be  disturbed  by  such  a  trifle. 
She  had  never  been  frightened  be- 
fore :  a  step,  a  sound  at  tbe  gate, 
had  been  used,  before  ^Robert  cama 
back,  to  awaken  her  to  life  and  ex- 
pectation, to  a  constantly  disap- 
pointed but  never  extinguished 
hope.  That,  however,  was  all  over 
now :  but  at  this  noise  and  rriatle 


among  the  baslies,  vliich  was  not  a 
fooUt«p  or  like  any  one  coming, 
her  heart  stirred  in  hrr,  liko  a  biril 
in  the  dork,  with  terror.  She  was 
frightened  for  any  noifio.  This  waa 
one  of  the  great  differences  that 
had  arisen  in  horsolf. 

She  tnmod,  however,  again,  with 
Bome  resolution,  to  hor  former  oc- 
cnpationa.  It  was  not  li^ht  onnugh 
to  see  tlie  pajje  with  tlie  hook  lying 
open  on  her  knee.  8ho  took  it  in 
her  ]iand,  and  read  a  little.  It  waa 
one  of  those  books  which,  for  my 
own  part,  T  do  not  relish,  of  which 
you  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  read 
a  little  hit  at  a  tirao.  Stin  addressed 
herself  to  it  with  more  attention 
than  nsual,  in  order  to  dissipate 
her  own  foolish  thirl  of  oxoito- 
mont  and  the  disturbance  within 
her.  She  read  the  words  carefully, 
but  T  fear  that,  as  is  usual  in  such 
caaes,  tho  meaning  did  not  enter 
very  clearly  into  hor  mind.  Her 
attention  waa  busy,  behind  her 
back  a§  it  wer^,  listening,  listening 
for  a  renewal  of  the  sound.  Hut 
there  was  none.  Then  through 
her  reading  she  began  to  think  that, 
as  Bood  as  she  had  quite  mastcivd 
herself,  she  would  go  in  at  her 
leisure,  and  (luilo  quietly,  crying 
upon  Janet  to  bring  in  her  chair 
and  her  footstool ;  and  then  would 
call  Andrew  to  shut  the  windows 
and  bar  the  door,  as  Robbie  wished. 
Perhaps  a  man  understood  the  dan- 
gers belter,  and  it  was  well  in  any 
case  to  do  what  ho  wished.  She 
would  have  liked  to  rise  from  her 
seat  at  once,  and  go  in  hurriedly 
and  do  this,  but  would  not  allow 
herself,  partly  beciiuse  she  felt  it 
would  be  foolish,  as  there  could  be 
no  danger,  and  partly  hecau-se  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  afraid,  supposing  that 


there  was.  She  sat  on,  therefore, 
and  read,  with  less  and  less  cnn- 
sciousncBs  of  anything  hut  tho 
words  that  wc.ra  before  hor  eyea. 

AVhen  suddenly  there  came  al- 
most close  by  her  side,  immediately 
behind  her,  the  sound  as  of  some 
one  suddenly  alighting  with  feet 
close  together,  with  wonderfully 
littlo  noise,  yet  a  slight  sound  of 
tho  gravot  disturbed :  and  turning 
suddenly  round,  she  eaw  a  tall  Qgure 
against  tho  waning  light,  which  had 
evidently  vaulted  over  the  hedge, 
in  which  there  was  a  slight  thrill 
of  movoment  from  the  shock,  Ho 
was  looking  at  his  finger,  which 
seemed,  from  the  action,  to  have 
been  pricked  with  the  holly.  Her 
heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  then 
became  qniet  again.  There  was 
something  unfamiliar,  somehow,  iu 
tho  attitude  and  air;  but  yet  no 
doubt  it  was  her  son — who  el86 
could  it  be? — who  had  made  a 
short  cut  by  the  garden,  as  he  had 
done  many  a  time  in  his  boyhood. 
Nobody  but  he  could  have  known 
of  this  short  cut  All  this  ran 
through  her  mind,  the  terror  and 
tho  reassiirance  in  one  breath,  as 
she  startsd  up  hastily  from  her 
cliair,  crying,  "  Itohbie !  my  dear, 
what  a  fright  you  have  given 
me.  What  made  you  come  that 
wayl" 

He  camo  towards  her  slowly,  ex- 
amining hJ5  finger,  on  which  she 
saw  a  drop  uf  blood  ;  then  envelop- 
ing it  leisurely  in  the  handkerchief 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket, 
"I've  got  a  dovil  of  a  prick  from 
that  dashed  holly,"  he  naid. 

And  then  she  saw  that  he  was 
not  her  son.  Taller,  straighter,  of 
a  colourless  fairness,  a  strange  voice, 
a  strange  aspect.  Not  Kobbie, 
not  liobbie !   whoever  ho  was. 


I 
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The  Ke*M  «  faid  in  a  dtftfrt  islamic  mppoaeH  to  be  wU  of  the  beat 
track:  a  foreyround  of  cural  alrand;  a  backffround  of  featfiery  palm ; 
a  sound  oj  iturf. 


ScBNB  L  —  Poet's  Graxddauobtbb  dUcovtrtd  silting  damp  and  c 
shevelUdt  drawi7tff  of  Acr  ganta  d«  Suede,  to  dry  Oiem  in  the  au 


PmCs  Granddaughter.  Well,  I 
was  certain  that  mounting  wave 
would  roll  me  shoreward  soon, 
and  here  I  am.  But  1  must  quote 
no  more ;  no  more  poetry  or  even 
poetttstery  for  me.  Let  me  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  thing.  What 
1  have  gone  through  all  these 
years  (for  I  don't  mind  admitting 
on  a  desert  island,  whore  there's 
no  one  to  hear,  that  I  'm  no 
chicken),  what  I  have  suffered, 
from  the  fact  of  having  a  poet 
for  my  grandfather!  Grand  old 
man,  still  alive,  still  writing 
poetry.  How  tired  I  used  to  get 
of  the  Society  jargon,  *'  Oh,  Irt  me 
introduce  you  to  Miss  BlanV, 
granddaughter  of  the  poet  Blank, 
you  know."  "Ah I  really,  how 
interesting  1  I  daresay  you  write 
poetry  yourself  now,  don't  youT' 
I  was  expected  to  lisp  in  numbers 
in  the  nursery.  But  I  didn't ; 
and  let  tne  say  once  for  all  that  I 
detest  poetry,  always  did — can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  it,  never 
could.  I  aw  Al  at  tennis,  and 
I  can  ride  across  country,  and  I 
am  a  splendid  itwiuimer,  or  I 
shouldn't  l>e  here ;  but  poetry, 
boh  !   and  intellectual   forebears  1 


I 
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what  a  nuisance  tliey  are !  A 
man  used  to  be  pitted  long  ago  if 
he  hadn't  a  grandfather.  1  think 
he's  to  be  envied.  I  have  been 
heavily  handicapped  by  mine  all 
these  years.  There  was  no  living 
him  down.  Metaphorically  speak- 
in;;,  he  has  olung  round  my  neck 
like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  have 
pat  myself  out  of  reach  of  civili- 
sation, have  kissed  my  hand  to 
sweetness  and  light,  made  my 
curtsey  to  culture,  to  "Shake- 
speare and  the  musical  glasses," 
and  here  I  am,  ready  to  descend 
to  any  level  of  primeval  unintel- 
lectufttity.  I  ptne  to  dig  for 
"pignuts,"  and  to  tear  the  native 
oynler  from  its  bed,  aud  forget  m 
ancestors. 

Enter  Noveust's  Niece,  yoiin*?, 
w/iar/,  cAic,  fin  de-siccle. 

Kovelist's  JTieee.  Dear  me,  I  ho 
no  idea  the  ishind  was  inhabited." 
I  got  the  P.  &  O.  Bt«amer  to  drop 
me  out  with  my  box  in  the  dingy, 
and  to  land  me  on  this  island,  which 
isn't  marked  in  the  chart.  I  left 
my  trunk  on  Uie  other  side  of  tltQ 


IH 


island,  and  have  walked  across 
through  a  lovely  ravine.  Are  you 
one  of  the  aborigines  1 

P.  6.  Yes,  T  am  —  at  least, 
that  is,  I  intead  to  be.  May 
I  ask  what  has  led  you  to  come 
heret 

N.  N.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
Bocial  life — the  demands  made  on 
one  —  the  treadmill  of  Fashion  — 
the  rash,  the  roar,  and  the  rattle ; 
bat  chiefly  because  I  have  an  aunt 
—  a  witty  aunt,  Madame  Bonmot. 
I  daresay  you  have  heard  of  her  ; 
every  one  has.  She  has  written 
an  amusing  Society  noTel,  and  her 
conversation  bristles  with  epigrams. 
Now,  I  have  no  souse  of  humour — 
none — I  never  said  a  witty  thing 
in  my  life ;  but  because  Madame 
llonmot  happens  to  l>e  my  aunt,  I 
am  credited  with  brilliancy,  and 
find  myself  looked  upon  aa  a  sort 
of  Court  jester  or  chartered  buUbon. 
If  I  utter  a  feeble  platitude  about 
the  weather,  1  hear  voices  say- 
ing; "How  like  Madame  Bonmot ! " 
"When  I  enter  a  room,  1  am  con- 
scious of  a  suppressed  titter  run- 
ning through  the  company,  r«ady 
to  break  into  a  laugh.  People 
prepare  to  listen  to  my  brilliant 
sallied,  my  ready  repartees  and 
witticisms,  and  prepare  in  vain. 
I  want  to  be  smart,  up  to  date, 
but  not  witty  or  humorous.  The 
near  kinship  of  ^fadame  Uonmot, 
however,  condemns  me  to  an  in- 
heritance of  wit  and  humour  ;  and 
to  escape  from  this  I  hare  forsworn 
everything,  and  have  come  to  this 
island  "  to  toss  with  tangle  and 
with  shells,"  and  to  return  to  prim- 
itive savage  ways.  Savages  have 
no  sense  of  humour,  have  they  T 
or,  at  best,  it's  only  very  clemen* 
tary.  They  do  mimic,  I'm  afraid — 
and  I  am  so  tired  of  imitations  of 
self  and  friends ;  but  savages  don't 
do  it  for  fun,  that's  one  comfort. 
Heigho !  how  jolly  it  is  to  find  a 
place  where  you  may  be  as  dull  aa 
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ditch  water  I  You  never  heard  of 
my  aunt  Madame  Bonmot,  did 
yout 

P.  0.  Never ;  don't  be  the  least 
alarmed.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of 
the  poet  Blank  1  I'm  his  grand- 
daughter, and  I  am  fleeing  from 
society  solely  on  account  of  his  un- 
dying name  and  fame,  and  from  the 
horrible  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
his  home.  People  won't  forget 
that  I  am  his  granddaughter,  and 
he's  only  a  poet  Now  if  he  were 
a  prize-tighter  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  bo  proud  of.  Muscle  I 
admire  ;  brute  force  I  adore.  But 
intellect,  that  miserable  abnormal 
development  of  simple  animal  in- 
stinct 1 — what  a  waste  the  use  of 
intelligence  has  been,  and  is  !  And 
how  ineffably  sad  it  is  to  reflect 
that  the  glorious  savage,  who  once 
ran  wild,  is  now  degradt^d  through 
centuries  of  mismanagement  into 
the  literary  man  to  be  met  with 
in  any  I>ondon  drawing-room  1  It  m 
is  simply  preposterous  !  ■ 

^V.  iV'.  I  never  heard  of  your 
grandfather,  so  we  are  quits.  It's 
rather  odd,  isn't  it,  that  we  should 
both  have  come  to  this  island  to 
escape  from  an  ancestor?  I  feel  m 
better  already.  Don't  you  7  There's  V 
nothing  so  depressing  as  being 
thought  brilliant.  Now,  if  my 
aunt  had  only  been  smart  and 
chic,  I  should  have  been  proud  of 
the  connection.  But  to  be  racy 
and  humorous,  and  clever  and 
witty,  it  bores  me.  I  like  to  take 
things  au  grand  sifrietix,  even  to 
the  hang  of  a  skirt.  You  may 
wonder  why  I  have  come  to  a 
desert  island  if  I'm  a  slave  to 
Fashion ;  but  I  have  a  trunk  full 
of  things  with  me,  and 

P.  O.  Oh,  you  won't  want 
them.  We  must  divest  oarselveB 
of 

xV.  -V.  Not  of  clothing  ! 

P.  G.  Not  exactly,  but  of  modem, 
ideas. 
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£nter  Philosopher's  Son. 

PhUo8opfi«r'g  Son.  Hullo,  whom 
have  we  here  1     A  picnic  party  1 

P.  G.  ami  iV.  N,  No ;  two  vic- 
tims of  lierwiity  who  have  flown 
hpre  to  avoid  reflected  glory  and 
falling  nmntlea,  and  who  are  ro- 
solved  to  return  to  pristine  i^tor- 
ance  and  innocence  step  by  step 
hand  in  hand. 

/',  0.  T  have  got  to  live  down  a 
grandfather. 

H.  N.  And  I  an  aunt. 

/*,  S.  "Fftct  is  stranger  than 
fiction,"  as  Bacon  says.  I  also 
am  escaping  from  the  toils  of  an 
ancestor.  My  father  is  a  bom 
metapliysician,  author  of  '  The 
Ratiocination  of  Co-ordinate  Syn- 
cretisius,'  and  I  am  expected  to 
live  op  to  til  is.  Now,  I  put  it  to 
you  if  that's  not  rather  hard  on 
a  fellow.  I  don't  go  in  for  the 
sort  of  thing.  I'm  a  sportsman, 
fond  of  shooting,  fishing,  hunting  ; 
all  for  the  open  air,  and  book- 
tarning  be  hanged !  What's  the 
good  in  it  all  7  What  comes 
of  study  but  round  shoulders 
and  pasty  fiacea  1  1  remember  as 
a  hoy  kicking  over  the  traces 
when  I  was  a-sked  what  a  conjunc- 
tion was.  Fancy  expecting  a 
fellow  to  know  what  a  conjunction 
was  I 

y.  N,  Are  you  the  man  who 
onoe  found  a  friend  reading  a 
book  called  '  Dant,'  and  wondered 
what  ailed  him  that  hn  should  do 
this  thing  t  You  must  bo  his 
cousin,  if  not  himself. 

P.  S.  No,  hang  it  all  !  I  tell  you 
my  kith  and  kin  are  clever  intel- 
lectual people ;  that's  where  the 
trouble  is.  Now,  if  my  father 
were  a  good,  stupid,  worthy  old 
fox-hunting  si^uire,  with  muddy 
gaiters  and  a  wbitT  of  the  stable 
about  him,  how  I  should  revere 
him,  how  proud  1  should  be  of 
him!     But   a  philosopher! — bah! 


hang  up  philosophy,  unless  phil 
oeophy  can  put  a  calf  to  one's  leg. 
Muscle  and  sinew  are  the  only 
thinga  worth  cultivating.  Mind  ! 
— faugh  I  I'm  sick  of  miud,  and 
that's  why  I'm   here. 

P.  G.  Let  us  iihake  hands.  I've 
suffered  from  a  poetic  grandsire, 
which  is  nearly  us  bad  as  a  phil- 
osophic father.  1  am  so  glad  you 
are  one  with  us  in  entering  a  pro- 
test against  the  March  of  Intellect 
witb  a  capital  M  and  a  capital  1. 

P.  S.  Yes,  I'm  turning  my 
back  on  progress,  civilisation,  and 
the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  ages — 
so  many  tons  of  chopped  logic 
done  up  in  stacks,  so  many  sacks 
of  wool  gathered  by  the  five  wits 
of  generations  of  deep  thinkers. 
No  good  to  me  any  of  it.  Man 
is  an  aftimal,  and  sliould  liehave 
himself  as  such,  that's  what  I  say. 
What  doeK  he  gain  by  knowledge? 
Nothing  Why,  Scripture  is  d^id 
against  btxik-learning.  All  I  ask 
for  is  plenty  of  bicejvs,  calves,  and 
liberty  to  kill  sonit^thing.  This 
island  ought  surely  to  prove  a 
stepping-stone  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  help  to  bridge  over  the 
distance  between  us  and  pre- 
historic man. 

EtUot  Politician's  Nephew. 

PolUician'a  Knpft^tn  (aaUle). 
Seems  to  me  my  desert  island  is 
inhabited,  and  by  clothed  and  cul- 
tured humanity  too.  This  is  a 
pity.  I  had  hoped  to  have  found 
myself  far  from  man  as  a  talking 
reasoning  being.  (Atvttd.)  I  hope 
I  don't  intrude.  The  fact  is,  I 
thought  this  was  a  desert  island. 

OtHnet.  We  all  thought  that. 

P.  S.  Are  you,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  fle«ing  from  reflected  glory, 
abandoning  ancestor- worship,  and 
seeking  to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of 
inherited  genius  by  a  resumption 
of  primordial  usages  1 

P.  A'.   I  am.     I  have  an 


an  uik9 


in  Parltatnent.  T  won't  say  what 
his  politics  are,  or  whetlicr  I  belong 
to  his  party  or  not.  It  wouldn't 
interest  you.  It  doesn't  interest 
me.  Yon  have  no  idea  what  it  is 
to  have  an  uncle  in  Parliament, 
and  on  tho  wrong  side  too.  I 
haven't  said  which  aide  that  is, 
have  IT  Well,  I've  suffered  from 
that  unruly  member,  my  uncle, 
considerably.  I  assure  you  I  can't 
go  anywhere  without  having  him 
paraded  before  me — either  held  up 
to  vilification,  or  clso  extolled  aa 
one  doing  yeoman  service  {good 
old  phrase  !)  to  the  C'auae.  I  am 
identified  with  him.  His  opinion.s 
ore  supposed  to  ha  my  opinions. 
I  overhear  whispered  snatches 
of  conversation  —  *'  Nephew  nf 
member  for  Byteshire,  stood  for 
Barkshirc  in  '85 ;  very  able  man 
the  undo  ;  nephew  very  like  him  j 
you  remember  that  speech  of  his 
in  the  great  debate  on  the  Better- 
ment i^ill.  He  managed  to  socure 
a  majority  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  depreciation -of -tho-aoveroign 
clause  in  that  bill,"  and  bo  on. 
I  am  called  upon  to  air  my  uncle's 
views  on  all  subjects,  and  I  am 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  enter  the 
lists  with  any  champion  of  the  op- 
pasile  party.  "Sow  it  so  happ{'iis 
that  politics  are  my  pet  aversion. 
I  detest  the  party  (juestions,  the 
intrigues,  cabala,  machinations, 
and  popularity-bidding  attitude  of 
the  body  politic,  and  I  long  for  a 
return  to  the  ii&re  simplicity  of 
savage  life.  lo  fact,  I  should 
even  prefer  to  go  a  step  further 
back,-and  to  fall  into  the  portion 
of  apes  and  missing  links;  but  this 
1  may  find  difficult. 

JV.  N.  This  is  really  amusing. 
We  are  all  here  to  escape  from  tho 
woful  burden  of  hereditary  talent 

P.  G.  Yes,  I  am  simply  longing 
to  dig  for  "pignuts"  with  these 
nails  of  mine,  and  "to  scare  the 
haggard  from  tho    rock."      I  am 


not  sure  that  T  know  what  a 
haggard  is.     Do  you  1 

JT.  iV.  As  a  beginning  to  our 
d^grhtgolade^  I  mean  to  forswear 
the  use  of  epeech,  and  to  make 
little  clucking  noises  like  this — 
tchuk,  tchuk  ;  savages  always  do. 

P.  S.  We  might  invent  a  lan- 
guage analogous  to  that  which 
Garner  tells  ur  is  in  use  among  the 
Simian  tribes.  But  no  ;  that  would 
mean  an  etfort  of  brain,  and  there 
must  be  nothing  of  that  kind 
amongst  us.  To  invent  even  a 
very  low  structure  of  language,  to 
adapt  even  tho  queerest,  most 
primitive  clucking  sound  to  our 
needs,  would  involve  some  waste 
of  brain  tissue,  some  process  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Ami  this  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Bat  {lum- 
in^  f«  Politician's  Nkphew)  how 
did  you  get  here  ? 

r.  N.  Oh,  1  borrowed  my  uncle's 
yacht  (rather  mean  of  me  I).  He 
was  busy  haranguing  his  constitu- 
ents ;  so  I  cumc  ofi",  resol  ved  to 
land  on  the  first  desert  island  that 
sliould  present  itself;  and  this  one 
rose  in  mid  ocean,  as  if  on  purpose. 
Hut  how  did  you  ttloct  a  landing! 

P.  S.  I  was  ballooning  with  a 
friend,  ready  to  drop  down  on  the 
first  destTi  island  that  should  turn 
up,  and  I  descended  by  a  parachute 
half  an  hour  ago.  I  told  my  friend 
not  to  wait.  And  now  tell  me, 
pending  tho  discovery  of  "pig- 
nuts," "hagganls,"  and  shell-fiah, 
what  arrangements  have  been 
made  about  feeding? — groAitig  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  call  it  ere  long, 
for  I  quite  expect  we  shall  all  be 
down  upon  all-fours,  like  Nebu- 
cbadneutar,  before  we  are  done 
with  this  experiment. 

N.  N.  My  trunk,  which  is  lying 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  is 
well  stocked  with  tinned  meats, 
biscuits,  and  other  comeitibles. 
Shall  we  go  over  and  unpack  itf 
[Exauni  omncf.] 
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SccME  II. — A  week  fitu  elapted.      Sams  idand.    Philobopiiiui's 
and  KoVELlsT'a  NlBCS  titling  m  log  of  drijitnooil. 
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JV'.  iT.  I  don't  find  that  wo  arc 
forgetting  the  use  of  Uiiguaxo,  or 
making  any  appreciable  mtrogrcs- 
sion  ;  do  you  1 

I\  S.  No ;  onr  cruliUko  move- 
ments towards  a  lower  plane  Iiave 
not  been  productive  of  niuch  re- 
sult as  yet.  I  am  constantly  ana- 
lysing the  movement  and  a&Uing 
myself,  "Am  I  a  lower  animal  to- 
day than  I  was  yesterday  t "  and 
the  answer  is  Houlttful.  My  calves 
aro  certainly  no  bigger  rouiir]  than 
they  were  ;  but  thut  may  possibly 
l>e  the  result  of  "  pig-ituts  "  and 
insutHciont  nourishment.  I  don't 
feci  any  tendency  to  burrow  or  to 
liibernate,  which  is  regrettable. 
You,  my  dear  lady,  will  find  it  an 
easier  matter  than  I  to  return  to  a 
stato  of  nature — pardon  the  phrase. 
You  see  your  nunt,  after  all,  is  not 
known,  beyond  a  narrow  circle  of 
intitrug^  whereas  the  author  of 
'Tho  Ratiocination  of  Coordin- 
ate Syncretisms '  is  a  writer  of 
EQro{iean  celebrity,  ami  his  son 
tiatu  ral  ty  finds  Ji  imself  tram- 
melled at  every  back  ward  step 
by  the  intricacv  of  his  brain 
oonvolutions,  and  the  tremendous 
displacement  of  grey  matter. 
To  think  oneself  back  into  beast 
is  a  deal  harder  than  to  move 
upwards  into  man.  Now  your 
aunt 

N.IC.^indignaiUty).  Whatabont 
my  aunt  1  You  are  making  a 
great  mistake  in  supposing  she  is 
not  on  a  par  with  your  father. 
Why,  her  one  novel  was  the  clev- 
ereat  book  of  its  day,  she  herself 
quite  the  wittiest  woman  in  Kng- 
land,  and  owing  to  her  marriage 
to  Mons.  Ijonmot,  she  has  a  da^ 
of  French  piquancy  and  MpiigUrie 
to  add  to  her  sparkling  qualities. 
I  oan't  allow  her  powers  of  miud 


to  be  called  in  question.     Now,  as 
for  *  The  Hat 

£nter  Pomtician's  Nki'Uew  and 
Poet's  GnANDDAiHaiTKii. 

P.  iV.  What  aro  you  two  quar- 
relling about  1  And  in  icorda 
too  1  Surely  tooth  and  claw  would 
have  been  more  seemly  under  the 
circumstances. 

A'.  A'.  We  fin<i  we  are  not  de- 
scending the  scale  rapidly  enough. 
Ileroditary  instincta,  some  trick  in 
the  blood,  accretions,  gi-owths  of 
centuries,  time  •  honoured  tradi> 
tions,  inherited  prejudices,  ances- 
tral idiosyncrasies,  impede  us,  keep 
us  back  from  "  ranging  down  the 
lower  track "  towards  prehistoric 
man. 

P.  G.  Haven't  you  succeeded  in 
throwing  your  aunt  to  the  winds 
yet? 

A'.  JV.  And  what  have  you  done 
with  your  grandfather  1  I  think 
you  have  giveu  yourself  too  much 
concern  as  to  his  far  reaching  in- 
fluence. I  don't  believe  any  one 
reads  him  nowadays.  He'a  quite 
out  of  date. 

/'.  G.  {firing  up).  You  are  quite 
mistaken.  Ue  is  one  of  tlic  im- 
mortals, and  will  live  for  ever  in 
the  hearts  of  posterity.  Tlie  true 
poec  is  for  all  time,  and  can  lay 
tho  touch  of  healing  and  balm  on 
tho  Walttcfuni'irz  as  long  as  men 
must  work  and  women  weep.  The 
stufi'  poets  aro  made  of  is  woven 
in  the  loom  of  God.  But  your 
politician,  your  philosopher,  and 
your  novelist,  can  be  turned  out 
by  macliiuory  at  so  much  a 
doxen. 

P.S.  Hold  I  *  Tho  Rat 

X.  A'.  Hang  the  Rat ;  How  T 
wish  Madame  liotimot  was  here 
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ting  our  isolated  poution.  Strange 
how,  now  we  are  oat  of  it,  one 
longs  to  be  in  it,  to  know  "  who's 
in,  who's  out,  who  1ose>s  and  who 
wins."    If  the  G.O.M,  retiree  soon, 

1  shouldn't  wonder  if 

F.  G.  For  a  speechless  prehistoric 
undeveloped  male  biped,  yon  have 
awondcrful  power  of  monopolising 
the  conversation.  It's  impossible 
to  get  a  word  in  edgeways.  Bat 
I  feel  it  is  due  to  my  grandfather 
to  interrupt  you,  and  to  tell  yoa 
that  I  have  felt  lat«ly  poetic  ntter- 
ancee  in  my  bosom  struggling  to 
fn'e  theniBclvea,  and  I  cannot  stem 
the  torrent  of  my  inspiration  any 
longer.      (J/oarw  out: — ) 

I  dreamt  the  world  was  square. 
And  went  lurching  through  the  air 
At  a  strange  lop^uded  pace, 
Deranging  Time  and  Space. 
Our  corners  cut  the  stars, 
We  shared  a  slice  ofl"  Mara  ; 
But  no  one  seemed  to  care. 
For  all  was  on  the  square, 
And  tt  was  share  and  share 
As  we  hurtled  through  the  air. 
But  the  people  were  so  dall, 
So  large  and  square  of  skull ; 
And  I  longnd  to  got  away 
From  the  squareness  of  the  day  ; 
And  I  hid  my  face  in  fright 
From  the  squareness  of  the  night. 
So  then  I  woke,  and  found 
That  the  world  was  nearly  round ; 
And  T  knew  my  way  about — 
Oould  wander  in  and  out ; 
And  I  shouted,  "1  am  glad," 
For  a  square  world  drives  me  mod. 

I  dreamt  the  world  was  long, 
And  everything  went  wrong. 
The  times  were  out  of  joint, 
Bans  object)  aim,  or  point. 
The  times  were  out  of  shape ; 
From  Ungth  there's  no  escape. 
And  we  fell  away  through  space, 
With  a  weird  dactylic  grac«. 
But  the  people  were  so  long, 
tio  lean  and  brown  and  strong. 


The  days  went  slowly  by, 
I  knew  both  bow  and  why  ; 
But  the  nights  were  Just  a  flash, 
A  dot  and  then  a  dash. 
So  then  I  woke,  and  found 
That  the  world  was  nearly  round 
And  the  moon's  familiar  face 
Was  Booding  all  the  place  ; 
And  I  cried  aloud,  "  I'm  glad," 
For  a  long  world  makes  mo  mad.  ^ 

I  dreamt  the  world  was  narrow, 
Like  edge  of  plough  or  harrow ; 
It    wont    skating    through     t1 

spheres, 

With  a  clipping  sound  of  shears. 
There  seemed  scarcely  any  room 
For  the  cradle  or  the  tomb. 
And  we  clung  along  the  edge, 
Like  birds  upon  a  ledge. 
But  the  people  were  so  keen, 
So  cutting  in  their  spleen. 
Tliere  was  neither  day  nor  night, 
But  a  cold  blue  steely  light ; 
And  I  said,  "  This  must  be  hell," 
And  loosed  my  hold  and  fell. 
So  I  woke,  and  then  I  fouml 
That  the  world  was  nearly  round 
There  was  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
All  just  aa  there  should  be ; 
And  I  shouted,  "  I  am  glad," 
For  a  strait  world  makes  mo  m 
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A'.   N.   Strait  world  I      Straii 
jacket,  /  think. 

P.  N.  This  may  merely  be  the 
result  of  mal-nutrition.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  inherited 
genius  which  vciil  out. 

N.  N.  I  should  willingly  risk 
being  thought  brilliant  if  only  I 
could  get  safely  out  of  this  island. 
Even  dulncss  palls  after  a  time. 

P.  S.  It  is  strange  how  pass^es 
Erom  'The  Ratiocination  of  Oo- 
ordinate  Syncretisms '  keep  crop- 
ping up  in  my  mind.  If  you  had 
asked  me  when  I  landed,  I  should 
hare  said  I  had  never  read  the 
book.  Now,  I  seem  almost  to 
know  it  by  heart.  Listen  to 
'*The  stream  of  absolute 


to  thi*fl 


to  laugh  at  yon  all !  What  fanny 
things  she  wotUd  have  said  and 
vrittea  about  yoa  ! 

P.  S.  I  will  be  heard  I  My 
father's  name  is  muoh  hotter 
known  than  that  of  any  of  your 
pscudo-intcliectual  cUcjuc.  Philo- 
sophy from  her  lofty  altitudes 
looks  down  in  calm  and  abiding 
serenity  on  the  poetical  or  political 
abtirratiims  of  mankind.  Thertv 
fore,  all  liail,  Philosophy  1 

/'.  iV.  You  are  wrong  there.  A 
knowledge  of  the  political  situa- 
tion, and  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  actions  of  statesmen, 
outweighs  all  other  knowledge. 
The  politician  marahalHng  his 
facts  (a  vast  array  emerging  from 
the  fastneesos  of  ancient  history, 
and  joining  issue  with  the  forces 
that  are  moulding  the  problems  of 
history  in  process  of  foruiation), 
and  passing  them  in  review  before 
him,  deduces  from  a  study  of  them 
a  sound  policy.  Through  the  long 
night  of  watching  he  beara  human 
nature  knocking  at  the  hundred 
gates  of  citadBls  erected  by  man's 
craft,  guile,  and  8eI68hness,  against 
brotlier  man,  —  citadels  destined 
to  fall  and  crumble  away  at  the 
trumpet- blast  of  Liberty,  Frater- 
nity, and  Equality.  And  in  the 
clear  light  of  that  day  which  will 
dawn,  the  airy  nothings  of  the 
poet's  dream  will  vanish  like  the 
morning  dew,  and  the  shadowy 
speculations  of  the  metaphysician 
yield  theniselves  up  as  vapour  to 
the  sun.     My  uncle 

jV.  iV.  My  aunt 

P.  N.  Will  you  kindly  oUow  me 
to  finish  what  1  was  saying? 

N,  J.V.  Certainly  not.  Your 
uncle  can't  hold  a  candle  to  my 
aunt. 

P.  G.  Can  we  not  keep  our 
tempers,  and  admit  that  poets, 
philosophers,  novelists,  and  politi- 
cians have  each  their  place  in  this 
,        world's  economy  t 
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P.  jV.  I  suspect  we  are  all 
rather  run  down  from  want  of 
food,  and  may  get  on  to  each 
otlier's  nerves.  "  Pig-nutB,"  especi- 
ally when  yoa  don't  find  them,  are 
not  sustaining  ;  and  "  haggards  of 
the  rock  "  are  tasteless  when  raw, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that 
you  can't  go  within  two  yards  of 
them. 

P.  S.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me 
that  in  running  away  from  one 
progenitor,  we  are  bumping  up 
against  another.  Reaction  is  the 
principle  that  governs  mankind. 
Don't  you  suppose  the  first  think- 
ing man  had  nearly  as  great  a 
contempt  for  his  huge  Caliban 
of  a  root-grubbing  father  as  we 
have  for  our  highly  organised  in- 
tellnctual  parents?  (rive  os  bock 
the  cave-dweller  with  the  canine 
tooch  and  prehensile  toea,  and 
what  would  happen  ?  Progressive 
desire,  putting  forth  her  hand, 
hauls  the  creature  up  inch  by  ^ 
inch,  age  after  age,  to  the  fall  M 
stature  of  the  perfect  man.  /a- 
diviilual  interludes  of  the  ape  and 
tiger  in  humanity  there  will  bo, 
but  the  ra<i  keeps  mounting  on 
and  ever  on  towards  the  diWne. 

P.  N.  Are  you  quoting  from 
'The  Ratiocination  of  Coordinate 
Syncretisms  M  for  if  you  are,  I 
must  open  fire  with  one  of  my 
uncle's  addresses  to  hts  constitu- 
ency.    It  began — 

"  rriniroBC  League,  Primrose  League, 

I'rimroBe  League,  onward ; 
Plump  in  the  ballot-box   fell  the  six 

handred." 


This  was  the  text  of  his  speech ; 
but  I  don't  wish  to  drift  into  party 
politics  or  to  rouse  any  ill-feeling, 
and  BO  I  won't  tell  you  the  lines 
on  which  he  laid  down  his  appeal. 
I  wish  you  could  hear  him  speak — 
he's  quite  a  Demosthenes.  I  must 
get  you  in  the  next  time  he's  on 
for  a  debate.     Ah !   1  am  forget- 1 
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ting  our  isolated  position.  Strange 
how,  now  we  are  out  of  it,  one 
longs  to  be  in  it,  to  know  "  who's 
in,  who's  oat,  who  loses  and  who 
wins."    If  the  G.O.M,  retires  soon, 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if 

P.O.  For  a  BpeechlesB  prehistoric 
undeveloped  male  biped,  you  bavo 
a  wonderful  power  of  monopolising 
the  conversation.  It's  impossible 
to  get  H  word  in  edgeways.  Bat 
I  feel  it  is  due  to  niy  grandfather 
to  interrupt  you,  and  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  felt  lately  poetic  utter- 
ances in  my  bosom  stniggliug  to 
free  themaelvea,  and  T  cannot.  st'Pra 
the  torrent  of  my  inspiration  any 
longer.     {Moans  out : — ) 

T  dreamt  the  world  was  square, 
And  went  lurching  through  the  air 
At  a  strange  lop^ded  pace. 
Deranging  Time  and  Space. 
Our  comerH  cut  the  stars, 
We  shaved  a  slice  olF  Mars  ; 
But  no  one  seeined  to  care. 
For  all  was  on  the  square, 
And  it  was  share  and  share 
As  we  hurtled  through  the  air. 
But  the  people  were  so  dull, 
So  large  and  square  of  skull ; 
And.  I  longed  to  get  away 
From  the  squareness  of  the  day  ; 
And  I  hid  my  face  in  fright 
From  the  squareness  of  the  night. 
So  then  I  woko,  and  found 
That  the  world  was  nearly  round  j 
And  I  knew  my  way  about — 
Could  wander  in  and  out ; 
And  I  ahoutfid,  "  I  am  glad," 
For  a  square  world  drives  me  mad. 

I  dreftint  the  world  was  long, 
And  everything  went  wrong. 
The  times  were  out  of  joint, 
Sans  object,  aim,  or  point. 
The  times  were  out  of  shape ; 
From  length  there's  no  escape. 
And  we  fell  away  through  space, 
With  a  weird  dactylic  grace. 
Bat  the  people  were  so  long, 
So  lean  and  brown  and  strong. 


The  days  went  slowly  by, 
I  knew  both  how  and  why  ; 
But  the  nights  were  just  a  Hash, 
A  dot  and  then  a  dash. 
So  then  I  woke,  and  found 
That  the  world  was  nciirly  rour 
And  the  moon's  familiar  face 
Was  flooding  all  the  place ; 
And  I  cried  aloud,  "  I'm  glad,^ 
For  a  long  world  makes  me  me 

T  dreamt  the  world  was  narrow. 
Like  edge  of  plough  or  harrow ; 
It    went    skating     through     the 

spheres, 
With  a  clipping  sound  of  shears. 
There  seemed  scarcely  any  room 
For  the  cradle  or  the  tomb. 
And  we  clung  along  the  edge, 
Like  birds  upon  a  ledge. 
But  the  people  were  so  keen, 
Ho  cutting  in  their  spleen. 
There  was  neither  day  nor  night 
But  a  cold  blue  steely  light ; 
And  I  said,  "This  must  l>e  hell," 
And  loosed  my  hold  and  fell. 
Bo  I  woke,  and  then  I  found 
That  the  world  was  nearly  round  ; 
There  was  earth  and  air  and  sea. 
All  just  as  there  should  be ; 
And  I  shouted,  "  I  am  glad," 
For  a  strait  world  makea  me  mad. 

If.  N^.  StrMt  world!  Strait- 
jacket,  /  think. 

P.  y.  This  may  merely  be  the 
result  of  mal-nutrition.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  inherited 
genius  which  rrilt  out. 

jV.  y,  I  should  willingly  rUk 
being  thought  brilliant  if  only  I 
could  get  safely  out  of  this  island. 
Even  dulness  palls  after  a  time. 

P.  S.  It  is  strange  how  passages 
from  '  The  Ratiocination  of  Co* 
ordinate  Syncretisms '  keep  crop- 
ping up  in  my  mind.  If  you  had 
asked  me  when  I  landed,  I  should 
have  said  I  had  never  read  the 
1>ook.  Now,  I  seem  almost  to 
know  it  by  heart.  Listen  to  this  ; 
"The  stream  of  absolute  Tra( 
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which  takes  its  riso  in  a  region 
lying  beyond  the  lioundarica  of 
Conditioned  Thought,  passes  by 
caves  honeycombed  by  Memory. 
There,  sweeping  out  tho  d^bru,  it 
bears  on  its  surface  mosses  of 
flotsam  and  jetsaui,  wliich  the 
traveller  on  tho  banks,  snatching 
at,  hears  some  fragment  aloft, 
CTing.  '-^  poor  thing,  but  mine 
own  ; '  and  atas  !  the  fact  is,  it  is 
somebody  tilRn's." 

iV.  X.  I  don't  follow  you  ;  and, 
oh  ilBar,  if  I  wasn't  so  faint  and 
empty  and  hungry,  I  should  try 
and  tell  you  some  of  Madame 
Bonmot's  witty  sayings.  The  only 
one  I  can  think  of  is  called  forth 
by  my  present  sufTeringa.  Dinner 
was  lale  one  day,  and  an  old 
Scotcliman  who  was  there  said  to 
the  hostess,  "  '  Mom,  1  am  aware 
of  a  prodigious  sinking  and  gnaw- 
ing at  the  pit  o'  my  staniach ;  ye 
kan  it's  like  the  Spartan  boy.' 
*  Then,' said  Madame  Bonmot,  'if 
it  is,  it'll  not  be  the  first  time  the 
Fox  and  the  Pitb  have  met  in 
opposition.* "     It  was  very  ready. 

/'.  -V.  I  defy  you  to  tell  another. 
What  becomes  of  all  the  good 
things  that  are  said  to  have  been 
said  1  One  reads  in  novels  of 
sparkling,  britliantly  sustained 
convfrsations,  audacious  repartees, 
piquant  replies ;  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
are  these  given  verbatim.  Hum- 
our and  wit  are  very  peribhable 
articles,  and  don't  travel  well. 

iA*".  .V.  Wait  till  1  introduce  you 
to  my  aunt,  and  tlien 


P.  iV.  1  don't  know  how  it 
strikes  you,  but  I  think  we  are 
all  getting  very  prosy.  We  have 
attained  to  the  stupidity  of  "  the 
grey  barbarian**  without  shaking 
oti"  the  conventionality  of  "the 
Ohristion  cad."  W^hat  do  you  say 
to  our  hailing  the  6rst  om — 
steamer  I  mean,  and  returning  to 
our  ancestors  1 

I'.  O.  Do  let  us!  1  shall  be 
glad  that  you  should  all  have  an 
opportunity  of  buying  my  grand- 
father's poems. 

iV.  iV.  You  have  only  to  men- 
tion that  you  have  met  Madame 
Bonmot's  nioco  to  ensure  a  wel- 
come everywhere. 

F.  N.  There's  nothing  like  hav- 
ing a  fiiend  at  Court  and  an  uncle 
in  Parliament. 

1*,  !S.  I  must  get  my  father  to 
bring  out  a  new  edition  of  the 
'Hat 

i*.  iV.  Hi !  there's  a  steamer 
bearing  down  on  us,  perhaps  sent 
in  search  of  us  by 

P.  (r.  My  graadfatlier  the 
poot. 

iV".  Ji,  Or  by  ray  aunt  the 
novelist. 

P,  S.  Or  by  my  father  tlie 
sage. 

P.  jV.  Or  by  my  uncle  the 
member. 

Oum^.  After  all,  ancestors  have 
their  uses,  and  we  must  not  be 
too  hard  on  them.  Where  should 
we  be  without  them?  Echo  an- 
swers, "Simply  nowhere." 

0.  J. 


THE    00KFK8SI0N     OF    TIDBIE    t\W. 


The  miniatpr  was  in  his  study 
prepftring  his  sermon  for  tb*  com- 
ing Sunday — at  least,  he  would 
have  said  he  -was  preparing  it  if 
tinyliody  had  asked  him  what  he 
waa  doing.  The  table  wag  strewn 
with  loose  sheets  of  paper  and  one 
or  two  big  hooka  of  reference. 
The  minister  vaa  reposing  in  an 
exhausted  attitude  on  the  sofa, 
which  being  rather  short,  forced 
him  to  Imng  his  feet  over  the  end, 
and  ilisplay  the  soles  of  his  boots. 
Next  Sunday  would  be  only  the 
fifth  since  Mr  Morton  had  come 
to  the  parish.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  talent,  and  had  come  full 
of  hope  and  confidence,  nothing 
doubting  of  his  power  to  waken 
up  the  sleepy  farmers  and  farm- 
la}>ourers  with  his  cultured  elo- 
quence, and  GU  their  minds  with 
entirely  new  light.  But  he  had 
not  hitherto  met  with  the  appreci- 
fttion  or  the  notice  he  expected. 
Mo  had  been  warned  by  some  of 
his  elders  that  many  of  the  old 
people  would  be  averse  to  new 
ideas,  but  they  hod  not  seetned 
in  the  least  roused  or  interested 
by  anything  he  said,  not  even 
shocked.  He  would  have  liked 
to  shock  thetn.  Ho  had  quoted 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  had  been  listened 
to  with  perfect  serenity ;  he  had 
praised  Keble's  •  Christian  Year' 
and  the  '  Lyra  Anglicona,'  and 
had  spoken  patroniaingly  of  Car- 
dinal Newman,  hut  the  congrega- 
tion had  pm;erved  its  usual  stolid 
demeanour.  Perhaps  bis  new  par- 
ishioners hod  never  even  heard  of 
tlie  difitinguishrd  personi  he  al- 
lade<l  to.     It  was  dii^stlng  ! 

Hut  this  afternoon  Mr  Morton 
felt  l>etter.  He  had  mixed  for 
once  in  intelligent  society  ;  he  had 


sat  in  a  drawing-room  which  was 
full  of  sweetnesn  and  light;  he 
had  partaken  of  food  which  ap- 
pealed Ut  the  culturexl  sense.  Ja 
other  words,  he  had  been  to 
luncheon  with  8ir  George  and 
Lady  Cunningham,  who  were  the 
largest  landowners  in  the  parish, 
and  were,  besides,  a  pleasant,  intel- 
ligent young  couple.  Mr  Morton 
raised  himself  a  little  on  the  sofa 
to  surrey  his  study.  It  was  not 
an  uncomfortable  room  by  any 
means ;  and  when  the  manse  bad 
been  renovated  after  the  late  min- 
ister's death,  this  study  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  heritors  who 
paid  for  it  to  be  "perfect  —  a 
model  of  convenience."  Perhaps, 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
it  stiti  left  somethin);  to  be  desired. 
There  was  a  new  Brussels  carpet 
on  the  Uoor  to  replace  the  old 
drugget;  it  was  a  sober  carpet, 
and  had  a  complicated  geometrical 
pattern  in  mustard-colour  on  a 
sage-green  ground.  The  old  red 
flock  paper  had  been  taken  from 
the  walls,  and  the  new  one  was  of 
a  crushed  strawberry  tint ;  the 
doors,  shutters,  and  mantelpiece 
were  painted  to  match,  and  relieved 
with  panels  of  chocolate- brown. 
House-painters,  when  left  to  follow 
their  own  taste,  seem  fond  of  choco- 
late-brown. The  purple  leather 
sofa  and  arm-chair,  being  per- 
fectly good,  had  Ijccn  loft  as  they 
were.  It  wa?  all  much  more  com- 
fortable than  anything  the  minister 
hod  been  accustomed  to,  but  some- 
how the  tout  eii9en\bla  was  not 
exhilarating.  He  Ufced  his  eyes 
once  more  to  the  ohocolate-brovn 
comtoe,  and  hoaved  a  sigh  as  he 
turned  again  to  his  sermon.  There 
was  to  be  a  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion in  this  next  sermon  ni 
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possible  future  of  the  hnman  raco, 
and  upon  whether  life  was  worth 
living,  and  thero  should  be  poetry 
in  it,  of  a  depressing  and  pessi- 
mistic nature.  Ladj  Cunniiif(ham 
might  very  likoly  go  to  church, 
and  she  at  Inast  was  a  cultivated 
person,  and  would  understand.  It 
would  nially  be  worth  while  to 
buy  a  dictionary  of  quotations,  if 
those  people  were  to  be  at  home 
aU  the  autumn. 

Before  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  l>egin  work,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  old  housekeeper  thrust  in 
her  head.  JMr  Morton  had  thought 
himself  fortunate,  when  he  arrived, 
in  being  able  to  retain  the  services 
of  the  housekeeper  who  had  boon 
with  his  predecessor.  She  was  a 
respectable  elderly  woman  who 
understood  her  work,  but  she  did 
not  understand,  and  indec^l  had 
no  patience  with,  the  refinements 
which  the  new  minister  would 
have  liked  to  introduce,  and  her 
manner  seemed  to  him  familiar,  if 
not  insolent.  He  dared  not  lind 
fault,  nor  even  hint  his  disappro- 
val, but  he  writhed  inwardly  when 
she  daslu'd  into  his  room  without 
knocking,  or  banged  the  door  to 
with  her  foot. 

"There  a  woman  seekin'  ye," 
she  said,  briefly. 

"Did  you  tell  her  I  was  en- 
gaged V' 

*'  I  telt  her  ye*d  likely  be  aweer 
to  come,"  returned  the  housekeeper. 
"That's  her  gndemither,  auld  Tib- 
bio  I^w,  that's  dei'in',  an'  she  was 
speirin'  what  way  Mr  Henderson 
never  came  to  put  up  a  bit  prayer. 
They  couldna  gar  her  ken,  puir 
bo<ly,  timt  he's  awa* ;  but  her 
gude-dochter  thinks  she'll  maybe 
be  content  wi'  you." 

This  was  not  a  summons  that 
was  flattering  to  Mr  Morton's 
vanity,  and  he  took  credit  to 
himself  for  the  calm  and  dignified 
tone   in   which    he    signified    his 


willingness  to  go  and  see  his  aged 
porisliioiiRr,  "  as  .soon  as  he  could 
make  time  to  do  so."  The  house- 
keeper withdrew  with  tliis  mes- 
sage, and  the  minister  sat  down 
again  to  his  sermon.  Mr  Morton 
hatted  visiting;  it  was  a.  duty  he 
bad  always  shrunk  from,  even 
when  his  work  had  lieen  in  a 
town,  and  here  in  the  country  it 
was  fifty  times  worse.  For  one 
thing,  the  distancrs  were  so  great. 
He  kept  no  horse  or  pony,  and 
could  not  have  managed  it  if  he 
had ;  ho  had  to  trust  entirely  to 
his  own  legs,  which,  though  long, 
were  more  adapted  for  hanging 
over  the  end  of  the  sofa  than  for 
taking  rough  country  walks.  In 
town  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
take  the  air  in  omnibuses  and 
tramway  cars ;  here  he  had  to 
tramp  long  miles  through  the 
mud,  and  then  be  scolded  by  his 
housekeeper  for  bringing  so  much 
of  it  ill  on  his  boots.  Besides,  the 
rccoptions  he  had  met  with  had 
not  always  been  very  cordial.  He 
found  the  farmers  distrustful  and 
taciturn,  their  wives  uninterest- 
ing ;  ami  as  to  Ihetr  daughters, 
his  conscience  did  not  permit  him 
to  talk  much  to  young  ladies,  lest 
he  should  awaken  hopes  which 
might  never  be  realised.  Then 
the  poor  people  were  certainly 
very  thick  -  headed  and  ignorant, 
and  would  never  understand  him. 
True,  he  had  not  as  yet  made 
their  acquaintance :  there  was 
time  enough  for  that.  Mr  ^lor- 
ton  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and 
tried  to  forget  the  interruption  he 
had  just  met  with,  but  somehow 
his  ideas  refused  to  come.  Ho 
had  a  tender  conscience,  as  has 
been  seen,  and  a  kind  heart,  and 
he  could  not  put  away  the  thought 
of  the  poor  old  woman  who  had 
sent  for  him.  How  sod  it  would 
be  if  she  were  to  die  without  the 
aid  of  his  ghostly  couusel ! — bow 
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ho  would  repronch  biniself !  True, 
be  faftd  already  paid  one  visit  to- 
day, and  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  more;  but  a  pas- 
tor's time  belongs  to  bis  flock,  and 
be  WAS  ready  to  sacrifice  himself. 
In  another  half -hour  he  was  in 
the  villagp,  where  be  soon  found 
out  Tibbie  Law's  cottage.  It 
stood  a  little  apart,  and  had  once 
bad  a  garden,  the  remains  of  which 
gave  the  cottage  a  picturesque  look. 
The  white  rose  and  the  hon^y- 
Buckle  which  grew  on  each  aide  of 
the  door  had  not  been  pruned  for 
years,  and  covered  the  low  red- 
tiled  roof  with  their  interlaced 
branches  and  clustei-s  of  bloeeom  ; 
wliile  amongst  the  loose  cracked 
flagstones  near  the  door  some  blue 
columbines  and  lupins  still  nour- 
ished, in  company  with  an  old  tin 
can,  a  broken  milk-strainer,  and 
an  iron  pot  half  full  of  potatoes, 
in  which  a  hen  and  two  chicks 
were  picking.  The  inmates  of 
the  cottage  seemed  to  be  fond  of 
flowers,  for  a  pot  of  gpraniums 
stood  in  front  of  each  of  the  small 
windows,  and  more  than  answered 
the  purpose  of  blinds,  for  the  room 
was  so  dark  that  tlie  minister 
when  he  first  came  in  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  except  the  tall 
figure  of  Tibbie's  daughter-in-law, 
who  movnl  forward  to  meet  him, 
a  little  child  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
When  bis  eyes  got  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  he  could  see  that  the 
room,  though  small,  hud  littlo  of 
the  bareness  of  poverty  :  it  was 
close,  untidy,  and  crowdtfd  with 
nnneoessary  things.  Tbe  large 
mahc^any  chest  of  drawers  was 
pi]e<l  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  two 
cheeses,  and  some  evil  -  smelling 
compound  in  an  earthenware  bowl. 
Tliere  were  also  two  armchairs, 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  once 
seen  better  days.  One  was  placed 
near  the  fire  to  receive  the  ban- 
nocks as  they  were  taken  off  the 


girdle  ;  the  other  seemed  intende 
for  the  accommodation  of  visit 
and  was  drawn  close  to  the 
bed,    to    which    the    woman    no< 
directed   Mr  Morton   by  a  mova 
ment  of  her  hand. 

"  She's  slecpin',  surely,"  said  th 
daughter-  in  -  law.       "She's    g\f 
enough   whiles.      Are  ye  sleeping    ' 
gude-mither?  here  the  minister  to 
ye." 

Mr  Morton  stepped  nearer,  and 
looked  at  the  figure  in  the  bed. 
It  was  a  small  old  face,  so  curi- 
ously puckered  with  wrinkles  that 
the  skin  looked  like  crumpled 
parchment ;  the  eyes  were  dim  and 
glassy;  but  when  the  old  woman 
roused  herself  on  hearing  her 
daughter's  speech,  tbe  film  sud- 
denly cleared  away,  and  they  shone 
out  80  black  and  piercing  as  al- 
most to  Bt-ortle  the  visitor.  She 
held  out  a  claw -like  band,  while 
tlie  sharp  eyes  peered  into  his 
face. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  suffer 
much,"  he  said,  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  and  feeling  rather  embar- 
rassed tiy  her  scrutiny  of  him. 
The  old  woman  either  did  not 
hear,  or  did  not  think  the  queetiox^ 
worth  replying  to.  jl 

"  Ou  ay,"  she  said,  indifferently™ 
letting  her  bead  fall  back  upon  the 
pillow.  **  Sit  doun  —  sit  doun. 
What's  tbe  use  o'  you,  Eelen,  that 
ye  dinna  tak  awa'  the  cuts  fraa 
aneAth  the  minister  T* 

Mr  Morton  jumped  up  ner- 
vously—he bad  a  horror  of  cats. 
One  had  jumped  off  the  chair  as 
be  was  going  to  sit  upon  it,  and 
Helen,  approaching  negligently, 
carried  away  two  half  grown  kit- 
tens which  had  also  been  reposing 
in  tbe  depths  of  the  armchair. 
This  incident  disturbed  Mr  Mor- 
ton 80  much  that  ho  did  not  know 
what  bo  do  or  say  next,  and  he  sat 
down  again  in  silence.  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  fulfilling  tbe  d% 
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of  his  calling,  and  apparently  the 
same  idea  oocnrred  to  Tibbie^  for 
Bhe  muruiuretl,  "  Mr  Hundurson, 
he  was  a  fine  man — eh !  what  a 
gude  man  that  was !  mony's  the 
prayer  he's  putten  up — ay,  he  was 
grand  o't." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  engage  in 
prayer,"  said  Mr  Morton,  stiffly, 
•'  if  you  wish  it."  He  had  once 
put  together  a  form  of  prayer  suit- 
able  for  sick  persons,  adapted  from 
various  liturgies,  and  this  he  now 
made  use  of,  though  be  felt  that  it 
was  quite  thrown  away  upon  his 
two  auditors,  who  paid  no  more 
attention  to  him  than  diH  the  cats 
or  the  hens.  Then  he  moved  for- 
ward, to  tako  leave  of  the  sick 
wonmn. 

"Ye're  for  awaT' she  said,  as 
she  gripped  his  hand  again — *'  woel, 
I  thank  ye  for  your  call,  and,  your 
bit  prayer.  It'll  maybe  be  heard 
abune.  The  Lord,  Ue  hears  a' 
thing,  ye  ken." 

Mr  Morton  took  this  for  dis- 
mUsal,  and  trit^d  to  draw  his  hand 
away,  but  the  ageA  6ngers  did  not 
relax  their  grasp,  the  piercing  eyes 
still  shone  full  into  bis. 

"  If  a  body  had  made  a  eove- 
nant,"  said  Tibbie,  slowly  and  with 
an  effort — "wi'  ane  ye  ken  o' — if 
he  had  gotten  a  power  ower  me 
like — couldna  you  now,  that's  a 
minister,  maybe  gar  him  let  me 
gang  free  1 " 

"  She  must  be  mad,"  thought 
Mr  Morton  in  bewilderment.  '*  1 
ought  never  to  have  been  brought 
here,"  be  s.iid  reproaobfully  to 
Helen,  who  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing the  scene  attentively  and 
without  enrpriBe,  and  who  made 
no  reply.  *'  What  does  she 
mean?"  he  cried  at  length,  im- 
patiently. "  Whom  is  she  speak- 
ing of  I     Can  you  not  answer  t" 

*'  I  dauma  name  him,"  said 
Helen,  doggedly,  as  she  stooped  to 
turn  one  of  the  baunooks  on  the 


chair.  "  He's  aye  wtllint  to  ac- 
cept o'  an  invitation." 

Tibbie  sighed  deeply.  "  It  was 
nae  sic  awfu'  thing  I  did,"  she 
said;  "whiles  I  think  that — but 
oh  t  it's  been  a  sair,  sair  burden 
and  bondage  to  me  this  mony  a 
year." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ? "  said 
Mr  Morton. 

"  I  milket  a  tether,"  said  Tibbie, 
solemnly. 

"You— did  wliaXV* 

The  old  woman  sighed  wearilj. 

"It  was  lang  syne,"  she  said, 
"  when  my  gudoman  wrocht  at  the 
farm  o*  Drumhead.  It  was  near 
about  the  New  Year  time,  and  the 
kyo  wero  lato  o'  calvin',  an'  the 
grieve's  wife  wouldna  gic  us  wor 
pint  o'  milk,  an'  me  wi'  a  sick 
baim  !  an'  I  was  mad  at  her.  And 
I  e'en  gaed  awa*  to  the  byre  an' 
I  took  doun  the  coo's  band,  the 
hendmost  ane,  an'  drawed  it  like 
as  I  vas  milkin',  and  1  turned  it 
east,  an'  north,  an'  west,  an*  south, 
and  aye  as  I  turned  it  I  ca'ed  upon 
the  name  o' " 

"  Well  1 "  said  Mr  Morton. 

"  Tho  de'il,  ye  ken,"  said  Tibbie, 
in  a  frightoned  whisper. 

The  minister  shuddered.  In 
spite  of  his  disbelief  in  a  personal 
devil,  he  felt  a  creeping  horror  of 
this  old  hag  who  thus  avowed  her 
dealings  with  the  powers  of  eviL 
Tbii  woman  was  mad,  of  course, — 
yet  how,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  such  ideas  possible? 

"  And  I  would  ken  frae  you," 
Tibhiti  continued,  holding  htm  fast 
as  he  made  a  feeble  eUbrt  to  esc-apo, 
"  does  that  gie  Aim  the  power  ower 
me  for  ever?" 

"  No — no,"  stammered  Mr  Mor- 
ton ;  "compose  yourself."  He 
freed  his  hand  from  her  grasp 
and  turned  indignantly  to  Helen. 
"Have  you  no  control  over  herl" 
he  demanded.  "  Is  it  possible  that 
you  too  believe  all  this — this  non- 
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ieneeV  He  woald  have  tuecl  a 
strouf^er  expression  if  be  could  have 
thought  of  one  in  his  atfitation. 

**  I  diona  ken/'  said  Uulen,  look- 
ing down.  "She's  terrible  uneasjr 
— naiilxxly  can  get  alf^f'pit  for  her. 
Ye'll  no  can  bido  thent"  as  Mr 
Morton  made  a  frantic  dive  after 
bis  hat,  which  had  rollud  upon  the 
tioor  amon^t  the  poultry. 

*'  My  tiin«  is  valuable,"  replied 
the  minittter,  when  he  had  secured 
it.  "1  have  stayed  too  long  al- 
ready.     Kest  assured  I   will 

Ko,  I  will  7io£  promise  to  come 
back,"  he  said  mentally.  "I  will 
pray  for  you,"  ho  concluded  aloud, 
as  he  left  the  cottage. 

Next  time  Mr  Morton  met  the 
village  doctor  he  asked  him  whether 
he  had  seen  Tibbie  Law,  and  what 
he  thought  of  her  state.  The 
doctor  answered  that  the  old 
woman  was  dying— not  a  doubt 
of  it ;  that  she  had  b(?en  dying  for 
mouths,  and  fthowed  wonderful 
strength  to  have  kept  alive  so  long 
in  that  unhealthy  cottage  and  with 
insufliuient  nourishment.  Ue  did 
not  consider  her  insane — indeed  ho 
seemed  surpristid  at  the  question  ; 
and  as  Tibbie  had  evidently  not 
spoken  to  him  of  her  supposed 
crimes,  Mr  Morton  did  not  feel 
justified  in  betraying  her  conB- 
donee.  Ue  could  not  put  her  out 
of  his  thoughts,  do  what  he  might ; 
her  weird  old  face  haunted  him, 
and  he  felt  that  to  pacify  his  own 
conscience  be  must  do  something 
for  ber.  Ue  went  homo  and  do- 
sired  his  housekeeper,  lUtW  Gillies, 
to  go  at  once  to  Tibbie  Law's  cot- 
tage with  presents  of  food  and 
money.  Bell  remonstrated  in  her 
usual  emphatic  manner. 

**  It^s  vera  wecl  to  veesit,"  she 
said,  ''an'  it's  vera  weel  to  pray, 
an'  nae  wastry  there ;  but  anoe 
fling  awa'  siller,  an'  ye'll  rue  tt 
There  Thamoa  Callum  lyin'  wi'  a 
hert  trouble,  an'  there  auld   Mar- 
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get  Bcatoun  lyin'  wi'  the  rhoumjt- 
tisms,  an'  there  a  heap  o'  bairoM 
keepit  frae  the  schule  wi'  the  rush^ 
fever,  an'  ye'll  be  for  giein'  them 
b'  siller,  nae  doot — an'  whaur  '11  j- 
land  synel" 

The  minister  could  not  but  &> 
mit  to  him&elf  that  them  w: 
force  in  Bell's  argument,  but  dig- 
nity required  that  lie  should  pay 
it  no  apparent  attention.  Hut  ho 
made  it  his  business  to  find  out 
Thamos  Galium  and  Margeit  Bea- 
toun,  whoso  names  he  now  heard 
for  the  first  time ;  and  in  attend- 
ing to  those  sutTcrers  he  soon 
found  out  others,  for  there  was 
much  sickness  in  tlie  parish.  Mr 
Morton  became  rather  popular 
with  hia  poorer  neighbours.  "  lie's 
nae  preacher,  puir  body — but  oh  I 
he's  a  kind  heart,"  was  the  gen- 
eral verdict.  Bell,  however,  l>e- 
came  rather  indignant  on  his  ac- 
count, and  thought  it  her  duty 
to  prevent  his  being  preyed  upon 
on  all  sides. 

"  Here  that  lang  useless  Ellen 
Law  back  again  i "  she  said,  burst- 
ing into  his  room  one  day,  *'  seckin' 
a  drap  broth  to  her  gude-mither. 
1  just  telt  her  we've  nae  broth  — 
does  the  wife  think  we're  made 
meat?" 

" No  broth t "  said  Mr  Morton; 
"then  send  something  else," 

"  We  dinna  hoe  onydiing  else." 

"  Nothing  else  1 "  repeated  Mr 
Alorton,  sitting  upright;  "surely 
I  have  fowls!"  He  had  just 
heard  a  cock  crowing  outside, 
which  suggested  this  brilliant 
idea. 

"  Fowls  I  "  said  BelL  "  Troth, 
she  can  just  kill  her  ain  fowls. 
She  got  a  clockin'  hen  frae  me 
this  spring." 

"Isabella,"  said  Mr  Morton, 
"supply  the  woman  with  a  fowl, 
and  leave  me.     I  am  engaged." 

"  He's  a  thrawn  deevit,   that,' 
muttered  Bell   between  her 
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gudewill  to  her  —  monj's  the  ill 
vord  she's  gien  me  an'  gien  the 
bairns,  but  I'm  no  sae  keen  as 
some  folk  to  see  her  gang  to  the 
pit  afore  my  very  e'en.  She  cries 
oat  about  the  flames  o'  hell — I 
wish  ye  heard  her ! " 

Mr  Morton  again  almost  tore 
his  hair  with  irritation.  "  Ignor- 
ant creatures  ! "  cried  he.  "  There 
is  no  such  place  as  helL  How 
often  must  I  tell  you  so}  Can 
you  not  even  remember  my  sermon 
of  last  Sunday — no,  two  Sundays 
back — in  which  I  pointed  out  that 
Gehenna,  or  the  pit  of  Tophet, 
rendered  *  hell '  in  our  version, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
receptacle  for " 

"  I  ken  naetbing  about  your 
sermons,"  interrupted  Helen,  with 
much  truth.  "But  it's  time  I 
was  awa'.  If  ye  maun  hae  plain 
words,"  she  said,  turning  again  on 
her  way  to  the  door,  "my  gude- 
mither  has  been  a  witch  in  her 
^*y>  gude  forgie  her !  Ony  way, 
that's  what  she  says,  puir  Ixnly. 
An'  the  de'il  is  come  for  his  ain, 
it's  like.  An'  we  thocht,  if  y&ii 
was  resistin'  him,  he  would  maybe 
flee  frae  you,  but  he  winna  flee 
ftae  hiz." 

Helen  had  left  the  room,  and 
was  already  walking  with  swift 
strides  down  the  road  before  Mr 
Morton  had  had  time  to  recover 
his  presence  of  mind.  Ignorance 
like  this  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  a  Lowland  parish — after  all  the 
enlightenment  he  had  poured  upon 
it  too  —  was  inconceivable.  To 
exorcise  the  devil  was  clearly  no 
part  of  his  pastoral  duty,  "and 
what's  more,"  thought  Mr  Morton, 
"I  am  not  going  to  do  it."  He 
said  this  aloud  by  way  of  reviving 
his  courage,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  had  failed  him  a  little,  as 
he  looked  out  at  the  black  autumn 
evening,  and  listened  to  the  wail- 
ing wind.     He  did  not  believe  in 


the  devil,  nor  in  witches — not  he. 
Still,  if  Tibbie's  daughter  -  in  -  law 
really  wanted  him  so  much  to 
come,  she  ought  to  have  waited 
his  pleasure,  and  not  gone  off  in 
that  unmannerly  way.  He  had  a 
great  mind  not  to  go  the  next 
day  either.  It  would  show  those 
people  that  they  ought  to  conduct 
themselves,  when  on  their  death- 
beds, in  a  more  becoming  manner. 
Mr  Morton  went  to  bed,  where  he 
tried  in  vain  to  get  a  moment's 
rest  of  mind  or  body.  Again  and 
again  be  told  himself  that  his 
nervous  restlessness  was  folly, 
that  the  old  woman  was  evidently 
delirious  and  in  no  fit  state  to 
receive  a  clergyman's  visit,  and 
that  he  had  done  well  to  refuse  to 
go.  Yet  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
striking  a  light,  he  went  into  the 
study,  and  took  from  the  shelves 
an  old  book,  a  treatise  on  demon- 
ology  and  witchcraft,  which  he  re- 
collected to  have  seen  there.  With 
this  volume  as  a  companion  he 
passed  a  troubled  night.  The 
stories  fascinated  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  Some  were  grotesquely 
horrible,  others  ludicrous,  but  all 
were  told  with  evident  good  faith. 
Mr  i\Iorton  could  not  but  admit 
to  himself  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  a  good  sliare  both 
of  superstition  and  cruelty  in  the 
witch-burning  days.  However,  he 
became  interested  in  the  situation, 
and  wondered  what  further  tale  of 
horror  Tibbie  Law  had  to  unfold. 
Nothing  but  absolute  bodily  fear 
prevented  him  from  getting  up 
and  hastening  to  her  cottage.  But 
calmness  and  reason  returned  with 
the  daylight,  and  he  breakfasted 
at  his  usual  hour,  and  with  toler- 
able composure,  before  starting 
for  the  village. 

Helen  Law  opened  the  door  to 
him,  looking  haggard  and  untidy. 
She  showed  no  emotion  of  any 
kind  at  seeing  him. 
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as  she  retreated.  "  '  Supply  the 
woman,'  qoo'  be.  I'll  supply  her 
wi'  a  steekiL  door,  or  maybe  a 
besom-bandle,  gin  sbe  come  here 
again."  She  hastened  to  make 
tbiB  detenu  illation  known  to 
Helen  Taw,  who  replied  in  soit- 
able  tenna.  Mr  Morton  heard 
the  raised  voices  of  the  two 
women,  and  resolved  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  dispute.  He  threw 
the  door  open  impetuously,  and 
dashing  out,  desired  the  younger 
Mrs  Law  to  rtitire  at  once,  if  she 
had  got  what  she  wanted. 

"I've  gotten  nacthing,"  returned 
Helen,  sulkily,  '*forbye  unceevil 
language." 

"  It's  borsel'  that's  unceevil,  an' 
ye've  nae  ither  thing  to  gEe  her," 
retorted  Bell. 

Mr  Morton  looked  at  her  majes- 
tically. 

"  Where  is  the  game,"  said  he, 
"  which  you  told  me  had  been  sent 
me  yesterday  ?  " 

Bell,  witli  an  upward  glance  and 
groan,  as  of  one  who  appealed  to 
lleaven  for  patience,  dived  into 
the  scullery,  and  bruught  out  a 
large  hare,  which  Sir  Qeorge  Cun- 
ningham's keeper  had  left  at  the 
manse  the  day  before.  She  flung 
it  down  on  the  table,  and  Mr  Mor- 
ton signed  to  Helen  to  take  it  up 
and  be  gone.  "  And  I  will  not 
have  this  repeated,  remember,"  he 
added,  as  he  shut  the  door  after 
her,  and  applied  himself,  as  best 
ho  might,  to  soothing  the  injured 
feelings  of  his  housekeeper,  who 
was  eloquent  in  her  reproaches, 
and  pathetic  over  the  hare-soup 
that  might  have  been. 

Bat  Bell  might  have  spared  her 
lamentations,  for  late  in  theeveaing 
Helen  Law  returned  bringing  bock 
the  hare.  She  bui-st  into  tho  kit- 
chen without  knocking,  and  threw 
dowu  the  hare  as  she  went,  brushing 
unceremoniously  past  Bell  in  her 
haste  to  i-each  the  study.     Here 
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she  paused  for  an  instant  to  knock, 
and  presented  herself  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Mr  Morton,  who 
was  reposing  in  his  armchair  with 
his  feet  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and 
a  copy  of  '  Robert  Elamere '  in  hia 
hand. 

"  I  brought  back  thon  cutty," 
said  Helen,  with  hrt;athhis3  abrupt- 
ness. "  My  gude-mither's  no'  for 
it.  She  wiona  bear  tell  o'  siccan 
a  beast — it's  no  canny — she  winna 
hac't  in  ower  her  door.  An'  she 
bade  me  say  ye  maun  come  yersol', 
or  e'er  the  muckic  do'il  gets  a  grip 
o'  her." 

*'  But— but  this  is  intolerable  ! " 
cried  Mr  ^lorton,  starting  to  hia 
fetit,  and  rubbing  his  hair  in  hia 
nervous  irritation  until  it  bristled 
over  his  head  in  somewhat  uncleri< 
cal  fashion.  "I  —  I  can't  havu 
these  interruptions.  Hang  it,  I 
— I  don't  allow  females  in  ray 
study — using  that  sort  of  language 
too!" 

"  I  mean  nae  offence,"  returned 
Helen,  sullenly,  hanging  her  head 
a  little,  but  not  retreating.  "  I 
speak  the  words  my  gudc-niither 
has  pitten  i'  my  mootb.  And,  'deed, 
I  canna  bide,  or  she'll  be  doin'  her- 
sel'  or  the  balms  a  mischief.  Are 
ye  no  comin',  Uien  t " 

"  To-night  1  certainly  not,"  said 
Mr  Morton,  recovering  some  of  his 
dignity  as  he  saw  a  prospect  of 
getting  rid  of  bis  visitor. 

"  U  your  relative  is  worse,  I  will 
come  to-morrow — that  is,  if  I  can 
make  it  convenient." 

Helen  paused  to  tind  words  with 
which  to  urge  her  request.  She 
was  habitually  silent,  more  from 
indolence  perhaps  than  modesty, 
but  when  her  feelings  were  once 
stirred,  she  could  speak  strongly 
and  to  the  point. 

"The  aald  wife  is  deein',"  she 
said.  "She'll  be  awa',  I  doubt, 
gin  the  morn  come,  an'  wha  keiui 
whaur  she'll  be  syne  T     1  hau  little 


gudowill  to  her  —  mony's  the  ill 
word  she's  gicn  me  an'  gion  the 
bairns,  but  I'm  no  aae  keen  as 
some  folk  to  SCO  bor  gang  to  the 
pit  afuro  my  very  eVn.  She  cries 
oat  ubout  the  flames  o'  hell — I 
wish  ye  heard  her  !  " 

Mr  Morton  ngaiii  almost  tore 
hia  hair  with  irritation.  "  Ignor- 
ant creatures  ! "  cried  he.  *'  There 
is  no  such  place  as  hell.  Kow 
often  must  I  tell  you  sol  Can 
you  not  even  remember  my  sermon 
of  last  Sundoy — no,  two  Sundays 
back — in  which  I  polntfid  out  that 
Gehenna,  or  the  pit  of  Tophet, 
rendered  *  hell '  in  our  version, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
receptacle  for " 

"  I  ken  naetbing  about  your 
sermons,"  interrupted  lEelen,  with 
much  truth.  '*  But  it's  time  I 
was  awa'.  If  ye  maun  hao  plain 
words,"  she  said,  turning  again  on 
her  way  to  the  door,  "my  gude- 
mitber  has  liecn  a  witch  in  her 
day,  gude  forgiH  her !  Ony  way, 
that's  what  she  says,  pair  tx>dy. 
An'  the  de'il  is  come  for  his  ain, 
it's  like.  An'  we  thooht,  if  j/oii 
was  resistin'  him,  he  would  maybe 
flee  frae  you,  but  he  winna  fl«e 
frae  hiz." 

Helen  had  left  the  room,  and 
was  already  walking  with  swift 
strides  down  the  road  before  Mr 
Morton  had  had  time  to  recover 
his  presence  of  mind.  Ignorance 
like  this  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  a  Lowlaud  parish — after  all  the 
enlightenment  he  had  poured  upon 
it  too — was  inconceivable.  To 
exorcise  the  devil  was  clearly  no 
part  of  his  pastoral  duty,  "  and 
what's  more,"  thought  Mr  Morton, 
'*I  &m  not  going  to  do  it."  He 
said  thifi  aloud  by  way  of  reviving 
his  courage,  w  hioh,  to  say  the 
truth,  had  failed  bim  a  little,  us 
he  looked  out  at  the  black  autumn 
evening,  and  list«sncd  to  the  wail- 
ing wind.     He  did  not  bcliove  in 


the  devil,  nor  in  witchos — not  he. 
Still,  if  Tibbie's  daughter-in-law 
really  wanted  him  so  much  to 
come,  she  ought  to  have  waited 
his  pleasure,  and  not  gone  off  in 
that  unmannerly  way.  He  had  a 
great  mind  not  to  go  the  next 
day  either.  It  wuuld  show  thoso 
people  that  they  ought  to  conduct 
themselves,  when  on  their  death- 
Ijeds,  in  a  more  becoming  manner. 
Mr  Morton  went  to  bed,  where  ho 
tried  in  vain  to  get  a  moment's 
rest  of  mind  or  body.  Again  and 
again  be  told  hinis<f1f  that  his 
nervous  restlessness  was  follyi 
that  the  old  woman  was  evidejttly 
delirious  and  in  no  fit  state  to 
receive  a  clergyman's  visit,  and 
that  he  had  done  well  to  refuse  to 
go.  Yet  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
striking  iL  light,  he  went  into  tho 
study,  and  took  from  the  shelves 
an  old  book,  a  treatise  on  domon- 
ology  and  witchcraft,  which  he  re- 
collected to  have  sac.n  there.  With 
this  volume  as  a  companion  he 
passed  a  troubled  night.  The 
stories  fascinated  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  Some  were  grotesquely 
borrible»  others  ludicrous,  but  all 
were  told  with  evident  good  faith. 
Mr  J^Iorton  could  not  Vmt  admit 
to  hin)K»lf  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  a  good  share  both 
of  superstition  and  cruelty  in  the 
wit<?bbuniing  days.  However,  he 
become  intircsted  in  the  situation, 
and  wondered  what  furtlier  tale  of 
horror  Tibbie  I-.aw  had  to  unfold. 
Nothing  but  absolute  bodily  fear 
prevented  him  from  getting  up 
and  hastening  to  her  cottage.  Dut 
caluinessand  reason  returned  with 
the  daylight,  and  ho  breukfasted 
at  hia  usual  hour,  and  with  toler- 
able composure,  before  starting 
for  the  vilhtge. 

Helen  Law  opened  the  door  to 
him,  looking  haggard  and  antidy^ 
She   showed   no   emotion 
kind  at  seeiog  him. 
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"She's  luair  quieter -like,'*  Bhe 
said  ill  answer  to  \m  qnestion ; 
"she's  aleepiu'  e'euow.  She  has 
aw  awfu'  streugth ;  she'll  inaybe 
last  twa-three  days  yet,"  And 
with  a  sigh  which  Helen  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise,  alio  turned  to 
her  household  duties. 

Mr  Morton  sat  in  the  Hrmchair 
and  watched  the  sleeper,  half  re- 
lieved to  liiid  he  was  stilt  In  time, 
and  half  irritated;  for,  after  all, 
no  one  seemed  to  want  him.  The 
clock  on  the  wall,  with  its  quaint 
china  face  and  weights  hanging 
from  long  chiiins,  ticked  on  aggres- 
sively, and  sometimes  gave  a  loud 
click,  as  if  vainly  attempting  to 
strike  tho  hour.  The  liens  scrapeil 
and  made  (jueruloua  clucking  inur- 
uiurs  under  his  chair;  the  eats  on 
the  hearth  rug  awoke  one  hy  one 
and  stretched  themselves,  and  still 
the  minister  sat  on.  The  foul  air 
of  the  cottage  oppressed  his  senses 
unconsciously,  and  be  felt  no  in- 
clination to  stir.  At  last  Helen 
set  down  her  broom,  and  having 
unpinnfd  her  gown  and  twisted  up 
her  }iair,  she  beat  over  the  Iwd 
and  listened. 

"  Na,  she'll  no  dee  yet,"  she  said 
shortly,  in  ansver  to  Mr  Morton's 
look. 

"  Dee  ? "  The  old  woman's  shrill 
voice  rang  through  the  room,  start- 
ling them  both.  *'  Hoo  can  I  dee 
wi' siccan  a  weoht  on  my  mind?" 
She  sat  up  and  stretched  out  her 
bunds  as  if  to  push  something  away 
from  her.  "  Siccan  a  wecht ! " 
she  repeated. 

The  mtnititer  bont  over  her  com- 
passionately. "  If  you  have  a  bur- 
den on  your  mind,"  he  said,  "  bet- 
ter confess  it;  it  would  relieve 
you.  Tel]  me  what  you  have 
done,"  he  said  again,  raising  his 
voice  a  little  j  but  Tibbie  continued 
silent. 

"  Is  she  so  weak  t "  he  said  to 
ndexL    "  Can  you  not  rouso  her  1 " 


Helen  shook  up  the  pillow  and 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder.  Tib- 
bie moaned  a  little,  and  murmured 
something.  They  stooped  to  hear 
what  it  was. 

"  He's  putten  the  fear  o'  delth 
on  ue,"  she  said  faintly,  with 
treinbling  lips. 

"Whol"  But  the  old  woman 
only  gazed  with  terrified  eyes  into 
a  dark  comer  of  the  room. 

"  Slic  ayo  thinks  she  sees  him," 
said  Helen. 

"You  do  not  pretend  to  tell 
me,"  said  Mr  Morton,  "  that  Satan 
ever  appeared  to  you  in  bodilj 
formV  He  made  an  effort  to 
speak  severely,  for  it  was  not  fitting 
that  liP  should  have  hi.s  nerves 
shaken  by  old  women,  and  Tibbie 
seemed  somewhat  cowed  by  his 
indignant  tone. 

"  Eh  roo,  T  dinna  ken,"  slie 
moaned,  *'  but  ob  I  1  never  hae  an 
ache  or  an  ail  but  I  think  I  see  the 
tail  o'  him — waes  me  that  1  gae 
him  the  power ! " 

"  Did  you  give  him  a  writing 
signed  with  your  own  blood  1  '*  in- 
quired Mr  Morton  suddenly, 
prompted  by  the  recollection  of 
the  tales  he  had  been  reading  the 
night  before.  He  said  it  almost 
involuntarily ;  the  words  sounded 
so  strange  to  himself  that  they 
made  his  heart  beat.  Tibbie  raised 
herself  on  her  ellww,  and  even  the 
apathetic  Helen  looked  at  him  in 
surprise. 

"Na,"  said  Tibbie,  looking  full 
at  him  at  last,  "  What  gars  ye 
apeir  that  at  me  1 " 

"  If  you  did  not,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
ton, "  the  devil  has  no  powtir  over 
you  whatever."  And  flushing  all 
over  with  excitement — for  he  felt 
that  he  risked  everything  by  this 
de-sperate  statenient,  made  in  a 
moment  of  temptation — or  was  it 
inspiration?— he  proceeded  to  re- 
late the  history  of  a  yuuiig  man 
who,  in  selling  himself  to  the  Evil 
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OtiP,  had  unfortunatnly  Imund  liitn- 
self  hy  tlie  condition  above  nien- 
tioned,  and  how,  though  he  got 
free  in  tho  end,  it  cost  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  th«  prayers  of 
many  pious  ministers,  to  rescue 
the  document,  without  which  tl)t> 
devil  was  powt^rless  to  claim  his 
victim.  Tibbie  listened  with  great 
attention  and  reviving  hopa 

"  Is  this  the  truth  yeVo  telling 
mel"  sbo  asked,  after  conaidering 
ft  little. 

"  It  is  all  printed  in  a  book, 
which  I  have  at  the  manse,"  ho 
answered  readily,  for  he  had  ex* 
pected  the  question. 

*' Aweel,  gin  that  be  sae/' said 
Tibbie  as  if  to  her«elf>  "  I'll  maybe 
win  free  yet.  Fin  sure  enough  he 
never  socht  noe  writin'." 

"  1  marvel  at  that,"  observed 
Helen. 

"  Ye're  aye  marvellin',  ye  gowk  ! 
He  kent  fine  he  wouldiia  hsR  got- 
ten it.  I'm  no  sae  simple  as  yon 
lad.  But  he  would  hae  gotten 
back  the  writin",  an'  a'," — and  Tib- 
bie's black  eyes  now  dwelt  upon 
Mr  Morton  with  an  infinite  oon* 
fidmiee  which  touched  him,  white 
his  conscience  began  to  prick  him 
for  the  deception  ho  bad  put  upon 
her.  However,  surely  in  this  case-, 
he  thought,  the  end  justified  the 
means.  He  would  now  hear  Tib- 
bie's story,  which  he  was  curious 
to  do,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he 
woalil  impart  such  religious  in- 
struction as  could  not  fail  to  be 
protitablc  to  his  penitent. 


"  And  now,"  said  he  with  an 
air  of  command  which  he  had  not 
ventured  to  assume  before,  "  I 
think  it  would  bn  only  right  for 
you  to  make  a  full  confession  to 
me  of  all  tJiat  you  have  done,'* 

"Ay,  ladl"  said  Tibbie,  drily. 
"  An'  what  way  would  I  do 
that!" 

"  Because  it  would  do  you  good," 
replied   Mr   Morton,   with    impa- 
tience.    "It  would  relieve  yotiSH 
mind,  surely?"  f 

"No'  a  grain,"  said  Tibbie. 
"  I've  no'  dune  muckle  ill,  an* 
I'm  sair  wearied."  She  sighec^J 
letting  her  head  drop  on  tho  pil^ 
low.  After  a  while  she  laughed 
softly  to  herself.  "  I'm  that  prood 
to  think  he  canna  get  a  grip  o* 
me,"  she  murmured,  but  so  low 
that  they  could  hardly  catch  ths 
words.  J 

"She'll  sleep  easier  now,"  saiql 
Helen  ;  and  they  both  sat  silent, 
listening  to  the  long-drawn  breaths. 
They  grew  fainter,  and  Helen  rose 
and  bent  over  the  sleeper.  By- 
and-by  she  turned  to  tho  minister, 
an  awo-struck  look  upon  her  face. 
"I  doubt/'  she  said,  "that  she's 
fiVn  slippet  awa !" 

"  Gone  1 "  cried  Mr  Morton,  palo 
and  agitated.  "It  cannot  be] 
She  most  not  die  yet  t  I — I  have 
deceived  her !  I  bad  much  to  in- 
struct her  in — to  explain " 

Hut  Hrlen  held  up  bnr  hand- 
something  in  her  look  modn  him 
stop    short.       "Sbe'U    ken    it 
yonder,"  she  said. 
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AN    OLD    "  SRVENTY-FOrB "    FKIOATE. 

An  ypSf  rn^  fncnd,  I  ani  iiotbing  now 

But  a  battered  old  Sevcnty-Foar — 
No  Youth  at  the  helm,  and  Hope  at  the  prow, 

As  onco  in  the  daye  of  yore ; — 
In  tho  gallant  old  days,  now  gone,  now  dead, 

When  I  was  ao  yoang,  strong,  free, 
With  my  sails  all  spread  and  my  finf;  at  my  head 

Ready  to  brave  any  sco, 
Any  Btorm,  any  danger,  if  only  it  led 

To  Glory  and  Victory. 

Ah,  those  were  the  glorious  days  of  old 

That   I   never  again  shall   know  ! — 
Dear  days,  that  were  once  so  glad  and  bold 

In  the  young,  brave  long  ago, — 
When  the  winds  were  my  playmates,  the  sea  my  bride, 

And  over  the  billows  in  joy  and  pride 
Unfearing  I  used  to  ride  ; — • 
Dear  days,  that  are  now  so  dead  and  cold, 
For  which  Time's  funeral  Iwlls  have  tolled 

Their  dirges  of  sorrow  and  woe. 

I  am  nothing  now  but  a  shattered  old  hulk 

AVith  not  even  a  sail  or  luast. 
Laid  up  iu  the  dock  to  rot  and  to  sulk, 

And  to  brag  of  the  days  that  are  past. 
There  is  only  one  gun,  an  old  cracked  one. 

That  is  left  nie  here  on  niy  deck, 
From  which  hot  shot  in  the  days  that  are  not 

I   fired  from   this  shattered  old  wreck. 
Despoiled  and  bereft,  and  with  nothing  left, 

1  am  kept  here,  who  knows  why, 
Save  to  tell  the  old  tales  till  uiy  memory  foils 

Of  the  glorious  days  gone  by, — 
Of  the  battles  I  fought,  of  the  diu  of  war. 
Of  the  times  of  peace,  of  the  voyages  far 

Into  many  n  sea  and  clime 
That  I  made  in  the  good,  old,  woU-rigged  time, 

When  life  was  without  a  care, 
And  I,  in  my  strength  and  prime. 

Now,  far  away  to  the  tropic  isle^. 
Where  th"  love-birds  of  Paradise  flash  through  the  ftir, 
And  the  year's  long  summer  sleeps  lingering  there, 

And  the  d(*p  blue  heaven  smiles, — 
Now,  to  the  North  where  the  icebergs  high 
Topple  all  Hashing  against  the  sky, 
Or  into  the  »;eas  at  their  Imses  lashing, 
Splitting,  fall  with  a  sudden  crashing, 

Aitd  the  white  gulls  startled  fly. 
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Ah  then,  on  the  world  how  |>1adly  I  went, 

Witli  a  craving  of  wild  unrest; 
No  donbt,  no  quo^tion  mj  spirit  oppressed, 

But  on,  with  my  Rails  nil  trimmed  and  boot, 
Joyous  I  sailed,  and  this  wretched  old  hull 
Was  ready  to  lie  in  the  tropic's  lull. 

When  the  winds  were  all  asleep, 
Or  the  tempest  and  storm  nnfraring  to  breast 

When  they  roused  their  revel  to  keep. 

Yon  may  laugh  if  you  choose,  and  scorn  and  abase 

Those  good  old  sailing  days — 
Von  may  boast  of  your  steam  and  your  wheels  and  your  screws, 

And  all  your  new-fangled  ways ; 
but  for  beauty  and  grace  you  must  take  second  place, 

However  your  use  you  praise. 
Ah  yes !    for  a  braver  and  gallanter  sight 

(.'n  the  ocean  you  never  will  tind 
Than  an  old  three-master,  its  canvas  white 

All  rounded  out  to  the  wind, — 
Not  hammering,  panting  along  the  sea 

With  a  ceaseless  splashing  and  nobe, 
Jlut  almost  flying,  bending,  careening. 
Now  up  erect,  now  sideways  leaning, 

With  an  ever  shifting  poise. 
Ah,  that  was  sailing  I   ah,  that  was  living ! 

How  we  went  in  those  days!    how  we  went  I 
The  winds  from  heaven  tlieir  impulse  giving, 

And  wo  joying  in  what  they  sent ! 
How  we  played  with  the  storm  and  laughed  with  tbo  tempest, 

As  under  their  pressure  we  bent, 
The  wild  seas  leaping,  and  rushing,  and  sweeping 

Over  our  decks  and  sides ; 
Our  sharp  prow  lifting  high  up,  and  cleaving 
The  dark  blue  billows  before  it  heaving. 

As  over  them  bravely  it  rides ; 
Or  downward  stooping  and  into  them  swooping, 

As  greenly  they  yawned  beneath, 
Into  their  deep  black  caverns  scooping, 

With  a  foam-bono  in  its  teeth, — 
While  above,  at  the  mast-head  dying  free, 

And  playing  with  the  wind. 
Streamed  Uie  good  old  (lag,  and  after  us  sweeping 

Came  the  following  gulls,  their  orbed  wings  dipping 
In  the  foam-fringed  edge  of  the  billows  uplenpiag 

In  the  rustling  wake  behind. 

How  we  used  to  speed  o'er  Hie  summer  seas 

With  hearts  so  happy  and  light, — 
Our  full  sails  stroined  by  the  steady  breeze, 

And  scarcely  a  cloud  in  sight ! 
All  the  long  fresh  day  how  we  sped  away, 
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With  never  a  dream  of  care — 
All  the  moonlight  night,  so  clear  and  bright, 

With  its  fow  large  stars  and  rare  I 
Singing  aii<l  luughitig,  and  jesting  and  chaffiagi 

Not  knowing  how  happy  we  were  ! 
Ah  1    then  we  lived,  w«  lived,  my  boy  I 
Life  was  not  then  a  remembered  joy ; 
But  we  lived  in  the  Present,  and  wideeyed  Hope 
Had  the  key  of  the  Future*  and  promis&d  to  ope 

New  Joys  in  the  I^ife  before. 

And  we  panted  for  more  and  more, 
Never  content,  though  we  wildly  spent 

Of  the  Present's  abundant  store, 
Scarcely  knowing  how  happy  Life  was,  as  it  went, 

Till  the  voyage  of  Youth  was  o'er; — 
For  'tis  only  at  last,  looking  back  at  the  Fast 

And  its  dear  sweet  long-ago, 
With  its  careless  joys,  and  its  brief  annoys, 

How  happy  we  were  we  know  ! 

Now  ! — ah  now ! — but  'tis  useless  to  sigh 
For  the  dear  old  days  gone  utterly  by, — 
The  glad  old  time  of  my  strength  and  prime, 

That  only  in  dreams  1  see, — 
Ah  afar  they  sleep  in  the  distance  deep 

Of  my  fading  memory. 
Here  all  alone,  life's  voyages  done, 
Its  banners  and  sails  and  masts  cut  down, 

Everything  but  the  old  timbers  gone, 
Us^-less  and  hopeless  I  he 

In  the  narrow  dead  dock  of  Age,— 
And  silently  wait  till  the  hat  of  Fate 

Turn  over  Life's  last  sad  page, 
Open  wide  wiih  its  key  this  prison  gate 

And  set  me  free  from  this  cage ; 
And  i  hear  the  stern  cry  sounding  low  but  clear — 
Break  up  the  old  bulk,  throw  its  fragments  away ! 
'Twos  a  good  old  ship,  perhaps,  as  you  aay, 
But  'tis  useless  now,  it  has  had  its  day, 

It  only  encumbers  us  here  I 

But  even  here,  when  the  guns  on  the  shore 
Peal  out,  I  can  feel  the  old  battle's  roar 
Sounding  again,  that  I  nc\'er  more. 

While  life  remains,  shall  forget. 
When  out  on  the  sea  the  enemy 

In  my  fighting  trim  I  met! 
Ah  !  my  old  bulk,  each  shotted  gun 
Then  pealed  In  a  thund<^ring  unison, 

And  I  Seem  to  hear  them  yet, — 
Flashing  and  crashing,  the  balls  come  dashing 

On  their  savage  errand  of  death 
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Through  sailj,  yaxA^  mast,  coming  thundcriiig  put 

And  sweeping  tho  decks  beneath. 
Ah !  the  wild  shrill  cnee,  nnd  the  agonies 
Of  the  wounded — the  decks  all  red 
With  the  blood  of  tho  dying  and  dead! 
Tho  living  all  Bring  and  loading — 
The  gUDS  in  flushes  exploding — 
And  the  6crce  wild  courage  and  cry 
Afl  the  balls  told  sternly  their  terrible  tale. 
Sweeping  the  decks  with  their  iron   hail, 
Tearing  through  niasU  and  yard  and  sail, 
As  they  crashed  relentlessly  by ; 
Till  afttr  what  seemed  like  months  had  passed, 
Though  they  were  but  moments — at  lost— at  last 
The  enemy's  flag  was  struck  from  the  mast, 

To  our  wild  cry — Victory  ! 

Ah  !  my  friend,  what  am  T,  that  am  bragging  so 
Of  the  time  that  is  dead  and  gone  % 
What  am  I  now-  from  stem  to  prow, 
But  a  wretched  old  hulk,  razeed,  cut  down. 
With  not  even  one  old  cracked  gun? — 
That  never  again  will  feol  the  ttrain 
Of  the  wind  iu  my  swelling  sails, — 
Never  freely  careening,  and  swinging,  and  loaning, 
Bpeed  over  the  bounding  main. 
Never  I — ab,  never  again  ! 

Even  now   while  I  tell  these  old-world  tales, 
Though  you  listen  with  deference  duo 
To  age,  old  age, — there's  a  hidden  smtlo 
Lurks  under  that  deference  all  the  while, 

And  a  smile  of  pity  boo. 
Still,  while  I  am  telling,  my  heart  keeps  swelling 

With  thoughts  of  the  days  I  knew, 
Till  I  almost  seem  to  feel  those  gales 
Blowing  again  in  my  swelling  sails, 

As  once  they  used  to  do. 

But  pardon! — pardon! — I'll  say  no  more; 
I'm  a  poor  old  hulk,  and  the  days  of  yore, 
With  all  ttieir  gladness  and  reckless  madness, 

For  me  are  utterly  o'er  I 
And  perhaps  even  you,  if  you're  honest  and  true. 
Will  confess  that  this  prattle  of  voyage  and  battle 

Is  simply  a  tedious  bore, 
Or  at  bf^t  must  se^m  like  the  idle  dream 

Of  a  Viragging  old  "Sevonty-Four." 

W.    W.  &roRT. 
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THE    PHKTEKDEU    AT    BAR-LE-DUa 


"TuE  Pretender  Charles  Ed- 
ward resided  hero  three  years  in  a 
house  wliich  is  still  pointed  out." 
So  yoa  may  read  in  "Murray," 
under  the  head  of  '*  Bar-le  Due." 
The  informatlun  is,  as  ib  happens, 
not  altogether  accurate.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  "  Pn-tender "  who 
"resided"  at  Uar  was  not  "Cliarlos 
Edward  "  at  all.  In  tlie  second,  so 
little  is  "the  house  fitill  pointed 
out"  that,  on  my  first  visit  to  Bar, 
in  August  1890,  1  could  actually 
not  find  a  soul  to  give  me  even 
the  vaguest  information  aa  to 
its  whereabout*.  "Cefa  thit  Ure 
liatis  fa  Uaufs  VUle'*~"Cela  doit 
Hre  dans  In  Biisse  ViUe" — "^A  bien, 
moije  n'eti  sais  ricn."  Why  should 
they  know  about  the  Pretender! 
There  were  no  thanks,  surely,  due 
to  him.  While  in  the  town,  he 
had  given  himself  intolerable  airs, 
had  put  the  town  to  no  end  of  ex- 
pense and  all  manner  of  trouble, 
and  in  tlie  end  had  slunk  away 
without  so  much  as  a  word  of 
thanks  or  of  farewell,  leaving  a 
heavy  score  of  debts  to  be  paid — 
and,  up  in  a  neat  cottage  on  the 
brow  of  the  picturesijue  hill,  for 
■which  some  one  else  had  to  pay  the 
rent,  one  pretty  little  Barisienne 
disconsolate,  betrayed,  disgraced. 
There  was,  in  ftct,  but  one  man 
belonging  to  the  town  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  trace  the 
house  from  the  description  given  in 
the  local  archives — M.  Vladimir 
Konarski — and  he  was  away  on 
his  holiday.  Tliero  was  nothing, 
then,  for  nie  to  do  but  to  go  home 
with  an  empty  note-book,  quoad 
Bar,  and  return  in  1891  to  resume 
iny  inquiry. 

Even  to  us  Englishmen  the  first 
Pretender  is  not  a  particularly 
attractive  personage.     But  he  is  a 
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historical  character.  And  about 
his  doings  at  Bar  thus  far  very- 
little  has  been  made  known. 
With  the  help  of  M.  Konarski'a 
notes,  of  the  local  and  other  ar- 
chives. Freely  placed  at  my  disposal 
(including  those  of  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  Quay  d'Orsay),  I 
Lave  managed  to  gather  together 
Bufiicient  historical  crumbs  to 
make  up  a  fairly  substantial  loaf 
— alt  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  suppose,  that  is  to  be  got. 
And,  at  any  rate  as  a  secondary 
side  uhapt{->r  to  our  national  history 
at  an  important  epoch,  perhaps  the 
account  which,  within  the  limits  of 
a  magazine  article,  I  shall  be  able 
to  give,  may  prove  of  passing 
interest  to  moro  besides  those 
staunch  surviving  Jacobites  who 
still  from  time  to  time  "play  at 
treason  "  in  outof-the-way  places. 

AVhat  sent  the  Pretender  to  Bar 
every  schoolboy  knows.  We  had 
fought  with  Franco  and  were,  in 
1713,  about  to  conclude  peace. 
Our  Court  had,  as  a  Stuart  MS. 
in  Paris  puis  it,  showed  itself  ex- 
tremely *'  chatouilleutte  et  gitMcp- 
tihh"  with  respect  to  the  counte- 
nance given  to  James.  Louis 
XIV.,  wo  were  aware,  had  ex- 
pressed his  de«ire  to  render  to  the 
Pretender's  family  "rf^  plus  ffrands 
et  plus  ftnureux  sereicev'*  than  he 
had  yet  been  able  to  give.  And 
80,  very  naturally,  before  engaging 
to  suspend  hostilities,  we  insisted 
that  Jami'S  should  be  turned  out 
of  France.  Once  we  were  about 
it,  we  might  as  well  have  asked  a 
little  more,  and  pressed  for  his  re- 
moval to  a  farther  distance.  The 
Hanoverian  Court  was  anxious  to 
see  him  in  papistical  Italy — best  of 
alt,  at  Rome.  That  would,  M.  do 
Robcthon  avowF,  do  for  hira  en- 
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tirelyat  home.  HowcTer,  m  1713 
wc  took  a  different  view,  and,  &a 
I^rrainc  lay  particularly  faaadj 
and  convenient,  from  tho  French 
point  of  view,  1>eing  near,  and, 
though  nominally  an  indi'^p^ndcnt 
duchy,  entirely  under  the  French 
thumb,  to  Lorraine  James  was 
sent.  Thnre  waa  some  talk  of  his 
going  to  Nancy.  He  himsetl  did 
not  at  first  fancy  Bar-le-Duc,  lie 
feared  that  ho  might  find  it  slow. 
The  French  king  believed  that  in 
a  big  town  like  Nancy  ho  would 
he  safer.  However,  in  the  end 
Bar  was  decided  upon ;  and,  al- 
lowing for  the  interruptiona 
caused  by  very  frequent,  and  often 
prolonged,  visits  to  Lnn^ville,  to 
CommfTcy,  and  to  Nancy — as  well 
aa  tn  Plombi^^es,  and  one  or  two 
Bly  expeditions  to  Paris  and  St 
Qermalns — in  the  interesting  and 
picturesque  little  capital  nf  the 
Barrois  did  the  Chevalier  remain, 
batching  schemes,  writing  do- 
spatcht'S  to  tlie  Pope,  qud  king, 
moreover  making  love  to  hia  name- 
less fair  one,  and  beguiling  this  time 
with  the  games  of  the  period,  until 
the  Fttta  Moryann  of  rather  hoped- 
for  tiian  anticipated  success  lured 
him  on  that  unhappy  expedition 
into  Scotland. 

Jiimes  tries  to  make  a  serious 
hardship  of  his  "exile"  at  Bar. 
Bat  he  might,  without  much 
trouble,  have  fixed  upon  a  very 
much  worse  place.  If  roada  were 
bad,  and  if  tho  surrounding  woods 
swarmed  with  brigands,  whom 
special  rhoMncotjuina  were  retained 
to  ko**p  iu  awe,  that  was  a  dis- 
qualification common  to  all  I^or- 
rainc — the  nftnr-eftVct  of  Kronch 
rarage*  and  French  occupation. 
liCAve  that  out  of  account,  and  Bar 
must  have  been  attractive  enough. 
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Its  situation  is  remarkably  piclur- 
eaqne.  The  castle -htU  rises  u 
steeply,  alt  bnt  isolated  from  thi 
surrounding  heights,  al)ove  thi 
smiling  valley  of  the  Ornain,  with 
delightfully  green  and  tempting 
side-valleya  curling  around  it,  as 
natural  foases,  on  either  side.  In 
James's  day  the  hill  was  still 
crowned  with  the  old  historic 
castle,  built  in  the  tenth  ceutur)^ 
— the  castle  in  which  Mary  QueeSI 
of  Scots,  bright  with  youthful 
beauty,  and  radiant  with  happi- 
ness, delighted  with  her  cheer- 
ing presence  the  gay  Court  of 
her  cousin  and  playmate,  Charles 
ITT.,  fresh  to  hia  coronet,  as 
she  was  to  the  orown  whioh 
decked  her  head ;  for  she  was 
then  newly  married  to  Francis  II., 
newly  crowned  Queen  of  Franco 
at  Rhfima.  Tho  daughter  of 
Marie  de  Tjorratne,  brought  up 
in  Lorraine  Condi^,  she  reckoned 
herself  a  Ixirraine  princess,  and 
as  a  Lorraine  princess  the  Lor- 
raines  have  ever  regarded,  and 
idolised,  her.  To  the  memory 
of  this  unhappy  queen,  round 
which  time  had  gathered  a  bright 
halo  of  romance,  not  least  was 
due  that  hearty  welcome  which 
the  Lorraines  readily  extended  to 
her  exiled  kinsuiam  Most  pic- 
turesque must  the  castle  have  been 
in  olden  days,  when  those  seven* 
teen  medieval  towers  (removed  by 
order  of  Ijouis  XIV.  in  IG70)  still 
stood  round  about  it  like  sturdy 
sentries,  each  laden  with  historic 
memories.  Even  now  the  view  of 
the  hill  is  pleasing  enough — with 
its  winding  mads,  its  steep  stops, 
its  antique  clock  tower,  it«  terraced 
gardens  and  rambling  lanes,  the 
quaint  church  of  St  Peter '  topping 
the  southern  summit  with  its  tower 
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flattened  to  resist  the  wind,  with 
those  delightfully  green  and  shady 
PAquia  juat  beyond,  densely  wood- 
ed with  trecs^the  P&quia  which, 
with  their  pasUmaUe,  formed  the 
favoarite  resort  of  James  while 
at  Dar,  and  in  the  shady  seclu- 
sion  of  which  he  spun  his  web 
of  deceiving  llattery  round  the 
guileless  heart  of  the  girl  whom  he 
betrayed.  Only  to  pleasa  him,  we 
read  in  the  archives,  it  was  that 
the  town  council  put  up  benches 
in  that  shade,  which  cost  the  town 
nine  Hvres. 

At  James's  time  Bar- le- Dae, 
though  declining,  was  still  a  rather 
considerable  provincial  capital,  the 
ehfj-lmt  of  the  largest  bailliage 
iu  I/>rraine.  And  in  that  little 
"West  End  "of  the  Kantfi  Viihy 
where  a  cluster  of  Louis-Quatorre 
houses  still  stand  in  det'ayed 
grandeur,  to  recall  past  foshion- 
ableuess,  the  nobility  of  the  Httle 
Barrois,  locally  always  a  powerful 
and  influential  body, — the  Hassoni- 
pierroa,  the  Ilaraucourts,  the 
Lenoncourts,  the  Stainvilles,  the 
llomtkiourts,  —  h.id  their  town- 
houses  ;  and  there  also  dwelt  the 
pick  of  tlie  bureaucracy,  all  ready 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  Stuart 
"  king,"  to  whom  even  the  French 
envoy  reckoned  it  "an  honour" 
to  bo  introduced. 

Lorraine  was  at  the  time  slowly 
but  steadily  recovering  from  the 
havoc  wrought  upon  it  by  French 
and  Swedes,  Croats  and  Germans, 
Cravates  (local  brigands)  and 
Ohampfinois  peasants,  and  all  that 
"omnium  hipedum  aceleratissima 
culhivips,"  which  had  ugain  and 
again  overrun  the  duchy,  robbing, 
burning,  pillaging.  Leopold,  re- 
stored by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  to 
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his  duchy — in  which,  as  duke,  his 
father  had  never  set  foot — had  been 
on  the  throne  getting  ou  for  sixteen 
years.  And  what  with  the  ex- 
cellent counsels  of  that  best  of 
Chancellors,  Irish  Earl  Carllag- 
ford,  and  hia  own  intuitive  wisdom 
and  enlightened  and  potemal  des- 
potism, Lorraine  was  becoming 
populous  and  prosperous,  happy 
and  contented,  once  more.  Leo- 
pold earned  himself  a  name  for  a 
shrewd  and  prudent  ruler.  Hia 
brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Orleans 
(the  H^ent),  said  of  him,  that  of 
all  rulers  of  Europe  he  did  not 
know  one  who  was  his  superior  "«i 
exp&ietice,  e7i  tagense,  et  en  poli- 
tique.*' And  Voltaire  has  immor- 
talised his  virtues  by  saying:  " IZ 
tet  d  sonhaiter  que  fa  tiemilre  po*- 
t^i^apprennequ'un  des  pltupetiU 
soiweraiiis  de  I'Eicrope  a  4U  ceh^ 
qui  Jit  k  plu^  de  bien  d  «on  peuple.'* 
in  fact,  he  was  the  very  ruler 
whom  Lorraine  at  that  jiinctnro 
wanted.  "  Jfi  quitteraitt  d^iuUn 
tna  90uveraineU  si  je  ne  pouvaig 
/aire  du  biai,"  he  said.  Under 
his  father,  that  brilliant  general, 
Charlt'S  V.,  he  had  given  proof  of 
his  pluck  and  prowess  at  Temes- 
war,  of  his  military  ability  before 
Ebersburg.  But  in  Lorraine,  he 
knew,  the  one  thing  needful  was 
peace.  And  with  a  dogged  de- 
termination which  was  bound  to 
overcome  all  ditHculties,  though 
the  stars  in  their  courses  seemed 
to  be  fighting  against  him,  that 
peace  he  managed  to  preserve,  in 
the  midst  of  a  raging  sea  of  war 
all  round,  which  had  drawn  all 
noighbouring  countries  into  its 
whirl.  He  did  it  —  it  is  worth 
recording,  because  it  materially 
affected  James's   position   at    his 
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chtiwl  of  tht!   great   I^rmine  artist,  Ligier  Richier,  whnni   we  an  undeservedly 
igQOi'u,  the  famous  **■  HqurJrHe."  tho  mere  name  of  which  frightencil  Dibdtn  away, 
ho  himself  relates.      Durival  terms  ibis  sculpture  **  uttr.  ajfixum  hcanU** — I 
&eavM  "  it  undoubtedly  ia 
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Oourb — by  as  atl  roit  balancing 
between  the  two  great  belligerent 
Powers  of  the  Continent  as  ever 
diplomatist  utaiiaged  to  achieve. 
Bom  and  bred  in  Austria,  atlie'.l 
to  the  Imperial  family  by  the 
closest  tie8  of  blood — his  mother 
was  on  archduchess — trained  in 
Austrian  etiquette,  an  officer  in 
the  Austrian  army,  beholden  to 
Austria  for  many  post  favours, 
and  keenly  alive  to  tlie  fact  that 
for  any  favours  which  might  yet 
be  to  come  he  must  look  exclu- 
sively to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  in 
his  leanings  and  prepossessions  he 
was  entirely  Austrian.  But  under 
his  father  and  great-undo  history 
had  tuught  his  country  the  severe 
lesson  that  without  observing  the 
best,  thougli  they  be  the  most 
obse4uioU9t,  relations  towards 
France,  at  whose  mercy  the  coun- 
try lay,  no  independent  Lorraine 
was  at  all  pOHsible.  Accordingly, 
almost  Leopold's  very  tirst  act  as 
Duke  was  to  send  M.  du  Cou- 
vange  to  Paris,  to  solicit  on  his  be- 
half the  hand  of  "  Mademoiselle," 
the  Princess  of  Orleans.  Her 
hand  was  gladly  accorded.  ThtiTO 
was  a  tradition — with  a  very  ob- 
vious object — at  Paris  in  favour  of 
Lorraine  marriugea.  This  was  the 
thirty-third,  and  there  remained 
a  thirty-fourth  to  conclude,  the 
ill-starred  marriage  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. King  James  II.  and  his 
Queen  attended  the  wedding  at 
Fontaineblean,  and  Eliza btHh  Char- 
lotte became  one  of  the  best  of 
wives,  and  best  and  most  popular 
of  Lorraine  dochesses,  bearing  her 
husband  no  less  than  fourteen 
children.  Balancing  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  maintaining  his 
private  relations  witli  the  one, 
giving  way  in  everything  to  the 
other,  was  Leopold's  prudent 
mftxiia  throughout  his  reign.  So 
long  as  he  adhered  to  that,  he  f^It 
safe.    Whenever  he  departed  from 


it,  he  found  himself  getting  in 
mischief. 

Leopold  has  been  much  abused 
by  our  writers  and  politicians,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  deliberate  anti- 
Englisb  plotter  and  Jacobite  ac- 
complice, it  is  but  fair  to  him  to 
explain  why  he  aflbrdt*!  the  Stuart 
prince  such  liberal  hospitality. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  he  could  not 
help  himself.  Ho  was  bound  to. 
Prance  demanded  it,  and  he  could 
not  refuse — nor  yet  refuse  to  make 
his  hospitality  generous  and  lavish. 
There  was  the  additional  attrac- 
tion, indeed,  of  a  show  of  import- 
ance, of  a  little  implication  in 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  play- 
ing a  part  in  European  high  poli- 
tics, which  to  Leopold  must  have 
been  strongly  seductive.  A  good 
deal  is  also  said  about  denomina- 
tional motives,  which  must  have 
helped  Leopold  both  with  the  Curia 
and  with  the  Imperial  Court,  with 
both  of  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
stand  well.  The  Pope — it  is  true, 
under  pressure  from  James— snb- 
Keijuently  thunktKl  Leopold  in 
special  brief,  ^*amph  ct  buin 
ptHin^"  for  the  proof  of  attach- 
ment which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Church  by  his  reception  of  tlie 
banished  prince,  the  emblem  to 
all  Europe  of  the  Church  of  llome 
under  persecution.  Leopold  was 
an  exceptionally  devout  Ruman 
Catholic.  lie  heard  mass  reli- 
giously every  day,  spent  an  hour 
in  prayer  of  t«r  dinner,  and  "  adored 
the  Sacrament"  every  evening. 
He  had  revived  Charles  III.'s 
stringent  provisions  against  Pro- 
testants, interdicting  all  public 
worship  and,  in  theory  at  any 
rat«,  decliLring  Protefltaniism  a 
crime  deserving  of  hanging.  In 
his  excessive  ceal  he  would  not 
even  allow  the  Cistercian  monks 
of  BoaupnS  to  retain  in  their 
service  a  Protestant  shepherd, 
though    they   pleaded   hard    tliat 
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be  was  the  l}cst  shepherd  whom 
thnv  bad  ever  had.  ^o  zealous  a 
believer  was  of  course  a  man  after 
tho  very  heart  of  the  widow  and 
son  of  that  **Jorl  bon  honim*'"  as 
Archbishop  Le  Tellier  scortingly 
tomiBd  Jaiuea  II.,  who  had  "sacri- 
ficed three  kiiigdoum  for  a  moss." 
To  himself,  on  the  other  band,  it 
Boomed  sometliing  of  a  sacred  act 
to  open  his  house  to  the  "  Woman 
persecuted  by  tho  dragon."  But 
all  this  woa  hut  og  dust  in  tho 
balance  by  the  sido  of  the  com- 
pelling necessity  of  French  dicta- 
tion, doubly  compelling  at  that 
particular  period.  For  Leopold 
had  been  playing  his  own  game 
of  late.  Things  had  gone  against 
France  in  the  field,  and  he  had 
put  his  money  on  the  other  horse. 
He  was  always  after  a  fashion  a 
gambling  and  spRcuIativo  ruler, 
willing  to  stake  almost  his  very 
existence  on  the  rouUtle  of  high 
politics.  At  that  moment  he  was 
flattering  himself  with  hopes  that 
the  Congress  of  Utrecht  would  do 
something  for  him.  Both  Austria 
and  England  had  privately  pi-o* 
mised  — at  least  some  of  their 
statesmen  had — that  he  was  to 
hare  a  seat  at  the  Congress  t&blft 
That  would  add  tnimenaely  to 
hia  dignity  and  prestige.  Then 
he  was  to  have  a  slice  of  the  Low 
Countries.  To  ensure  this  result, 
he  was  "casting  his  bread  upon 
the  waters "  with  a  vengeance — 
spending  money  wholesale,  bribing 
English,  and  Dutch,  and  Austrian 
statesmen  with  the  most  profuse 
generosity  —  more  particularly 
Marlborough,  in  whom  he  appears 
to  have  retained  a  belief  through- 
out^ who  most  faithlessly  "sold" 
him,  and  who  cost  him  a  fortune. 
At  tho  time  in  question  our  great 
general  had  been  favoured  with  a 
fresh  mark  of  favour  from  Leo- 
pold— a  magnificent  curoane^  horsed 
with   six    splendid    dapple  -  greys 


(Leopold  was  a  great  horse-fan* 
cier)  bung  with  most  costly  trap- 
pings. All  this — which  proved  in 
the  event  to  have  boon  entirely 
thrown  away — very  naturally  gare 
umbrage  to  France.  And  Lonia 
XIV.  had  not  missed  his  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  Leopold  know 
that  a  score  was  being  marked  up 
against  him.  Therefore  when  Louis 
said.  Receive  James,  Leopold  had 
no  choice  but  to  pccoivo  him.  His 
letters  and  deiiputches  make  this 
perfectly  clear.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  tho  Cbovalicr's 
*'  estimable  qualities,"  how  tho 
Duke  and  Duchess  admire  him, 
how  liappy  they  are  ttiat  he  has 
not  gone  to  Aix-Ia-Chapello.  And 
no  doubt  Leopold  proved  a  rery 
valuable  friend  to  the  exile.  But 
every  now  and  then,  through  all 
this  polite  buncomlte,  out  comes 
the  frank  admission  that  all  is 
done  "  to  please  the  king."  And 
we  know  how  promptly  and  an- 
hcaitatiugly  Leopold's  bo.spitality 
was  withdrawn,  once  French  pres- 
sui'e  ceased,  in  17 IG.  To  our- 
selvefi,  by  receiving  an  exiled  Pre- 
tender into  his  neutral  realm,  as 
we  have  received  many  such,  Leo- 
pold never  dreamt  that  he  was 
giving  cause  for  legitimate  um- 
brage. 

And,  to  l>e  fair,  he  never  appears 
to  have  aflordixl  to  James  the 
slightest  encouragement  fur  a  for- 
cible assertion  of  hia  claims.  HLs 
counsel  was  all  the  other  way.  It 
was  the  French,  it  was  the  Che- 
valier's own  followers  at  home,  it 
was  Roman  Cardinal  Gualterio, 
who  countenanced,  and  occasion- 
ally urged,  warlike  measures.  Car- 
dinal Guatterio,  more  in  particolar, 
prodded  the  Catholic  prince  con- 
siderably, in  tho  interest  of  his 
Church,  arguing  that  **  il  falloit 
haz<ir(iar  quelqva  cIkusc  et  tnertte 
affronter  U  tort,  ce  qui  tie  ga  /ait 
pad  aaiu  riague"     Leopold,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  all  diasuasion. 
He  wanted  Jatut's  to  keep  near 
England,  in  order  to  be  handy  in 
the  event  of  his  being  recalled — 
which  he  seems  to  have  thought  a 
likely  contingency.  When  James 
began  to  talk  of  armaments  aud 
invitsions,  Leopold  <lwell  upon  the 
difficulties,  the  allbut-hopclessness 
of  such  a  move.  When,  in  June 
1714^  shortly  liefore  Queen  Anne's 
death,  Jaines  wrote  from  Plom- 
bicres  that  he  must  go  into  Eng- 
land, since  ho  learnt  that  liis  rival, 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
had  gone  there,  Leopold,  wlio  wa« 
admirably  informed  from  Hanover, 
throDqh  hia  brother,  the  Elector- 
Archbifihop  of  Treves,  sent  a 
message  back  post-haste  with  the 
tra&twortby  tidings  that  George 
was  neither  gone  nor  going.  The 
ryosons  which  led  George's  father 
to  forbid  his  visit  read  a  little 
strange  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
lirst  place,  there  was  that  Hano- 
verian economy — which,  it  is  true, 
wiis  ostensibly  disclaimed.  In  the 
second,  the  Prince  was  not  to  bo 
received  in  Elngland  as  hnir-pra- 
flumptivo — so  that  he  would  not 
really  better  his  ohancca  by  going. 
Moreover,  the  £lector,  *•  connois- 
aani  Ckumeur  brvstjua  ri  furl  fm- 
port/e  d«  ton  fiUj  iipprekendcil 
beauconp  qti'it  ne  ue  rendu  odleux 
atLX  nntjUiU."  Lastly,  and  mainly, 
he  was  of nud  of  dropping  between 
two  stools,  if  be  were  to  stake  his 
son's  chances  too  decide<lly  on  the 
English  Buoccfi&ion.  It  was  quite 
on  the  cards,  he  thought,  that  "par 
un  tffti  df$  reMolnUifH^  yu<  I'lneon- 
gtauM  dc  la  nation  y  a  rendmr-a  si 
ordinaire  "ihe  British  nation  would 
eiuuger  ita  next  sovereign  as  it  had 
cAontf  its  last-but-one.  And  then, 
where  would  hia  son  bol  For  if 
his  son  went  to  England,  it  was 
much  to  be  feared  that  bis  brother, 
who  had  been  not  ({uito  rightfully 
exolnded    from    the     succenon. 


might  moke  good  hia  claim  to 
Hanover.  And  there  would  Gcorgo 
be,  out  in  the  cold  !  Ho  his  father 
was  resolved  to  play  a  waiting 
gome. 

The  tirst  difHculty  which  JamoB 
found  himself  confronted  with,  and 
which  Leopold  had  lo  overcome  for 
him,  was  tiie  procuring  of  a  pass- 
port. Such  credential  was  at  the 
time  absolutely  indispensable,  for 
Europe  was  swarming  with  bad 
characters,  and  even  in  carefully 
locked  and  watched  Bar-le-Buc, 
Leopolf)  advises  King  Louis  that, 
with  "  a  fourth  company  of  his 
regiment  of  guards  "  added  to  the 
local  force,  besides  twcntytive  c/k- 
vanx-legcrs  and  twenty-tive  gard^- 
du-corps  to  act  as  escort,  he  can 
answer  for  the  Pretender's  safety 
only  against  attacking  parties  of 
not  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred 
at  the  outside,  which,  he  says, 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  "n 
arnUeg  ee  mettoient  en  campaffne." 
Queen  Mary  only  expresses  what 
every  one  felt  when  she  says  that 
it  is  to  bo  apprehended  "  gtu  guel- 
ijtie  mMiaiU  en  ie  gervis»fnt  de 
Voccauioii  pour  faire  nn  mechatU 
cmip."  She  accordingly  begs  the 
oommn4>tt!  of  Obaitlot  to  pray  for 
"the  king's"  safety. 

In  1711  the  Emperor,  who  was 
the  principal  fiOven;ign  to  bo  peti- 
tioned, would  not  mako  out  a  pass* 
port  for  James.  In  1713  he  raised 
no  difhuulty.  Indeed,  at  Leopold's 
instance  ho  was  obliging  enough  to 
supplement  his  pa&sport  with  a 
special  letter  oE  commendation  very 
kindly  worded.  And  ho  carefully 
avoided  treading  on  corns  either 
way  by  not  naming  Jauies  in  the 
document — for  all  of  which  Leo- 
pold takes  great  credit.  But  it 
appears  that  plenty  more  poten- 
tates besides  the  Emperor  had  to 
bo  solicited.  And  the  two  Elec- 
tors, of  Hanover  and  of  Branden- 
burg, were  obdurate  in  their  re- 
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faaal.  Tt  was  a  ticklish  matter, 
for  without  their  safe  -  condact 
Jaroea  might  be  attacked.  If  the 
safe -conduct  wero  to  be  waited 
for,  the  Emperor  would  of  a  aurety 
take  oflence,  aa  if  his  own  pass- 
port were  judged  insufficient.  Leo- 
pold, being  great  on  eLiquctte,  took 
the  last-named  to  be  the  greater 
danger,  and  advised  running  the 
risk — moro  particularly  since  he 
had  been  advised  by  his  envoy 
in  London,  Baron  Furstner,  that 
Qucon  Anne  had  privately  granted 
what  amounted  to  a  pasjtport  to 
her  brother  for  going  into  Lor- 
raine. That  was  taken  to  settle 
the  matter,  and  Jaiues  put  himself 
en  route. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  February 
1713  that  be  reached  Bar,  closely 
guarded  and  travelling  incogytitOf 
on  which  account  an  otRcial  n^cep- 
tion  in  Bar  was  out  of  the  question, 
though  thf  French  artillery  at 
Toul  had  fired  a  salute.  The 
council  were  under  strict  injunc- 
tions to  omit  nothing  which  might 
conduce  to  their  visitor's  safety, 
or  minister  to  his  comfort,  or 
that  was  conventionally  due  to  a 
crowned  head.  Accordingly,  we 
find  them  in  their  next  sitting,  on 
the  2r)th  February,  passing  a  wliole 
string  of  votes  and  resolutions  hav- 
ing reference  to  his  arrival  and  his 
safety  in  the  town.  The  police 
and  chame-coqttins  are  forthwith 
put  on  the  alert,  sentries  are 
placed  at  all  comers,  and  to  ac- 
commodate them  a  whole  number 
of  new  seutry-boxea  are  put  up. 
The  authorities  are  directed  to 
question  every  stranger  coming 
into  the  town  carefully,  and  if 
there  should  appear  to  be  any- 
thing suspicious  about  any  one, 
rigorously  to  detain  him  and  re- 
port the  case  at  once  by  express 
courier  to  Luui5ville.  Iron  grilles 
are  put  up.  All  the  postern-gates 
are  walled   up,  so  is  one  of  the 
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of  sanitary  considerations — a  main 
sewer  passing  through  the  wall. 
Soldiers  were  a  good  deal  less 
squeamish  in  those  days  than  they 
are  now,  and  sewers  had  served 
for  many  a  surprise  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  remaining  ten 
gates  arc  to  be  carefully  watched, 
and  never  opened  before  5  a.m., 
nor  left  open  after  8  p.u.  Billeta 
are  issued  for  the  overflow  of 
James's  suite.,  which  appears  to 
have  boen  numerous,  and  stable- 
room  is  bespoken  for  his  horses, 
James  evidently  was  an  inconven- 
ient visitor  to  house.  For  he 
would  have  all  his  large  appara- 
tus of  Court  and  Ilousehold  close 
to  him — chamberlains,  kitchen, 
kennel,  and  all.  Miss  Strickland 
praises  his  hahitnal  economy.  Kis 
doings  in  Lorraine  do  not  bear 
out  that  praise.  From  the  Nairne 
MHS.  in  the  British  Museum 
(which  give  a  full  list)  we  know 
that  in  1709  and  1710  his  house- 
hold included  above  120  persons, 
from  the  secretaries  down  to  the 
grooms'  helper,  drawing  salaries 
of  from  12  to  676  Uvrea  per  ni«i- 
sem.  There  was  the  Comptroller, 
Mr  Sous,  who  retailed  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  Court  to  Lady  Mid- 
dleton  ;  a  clerk  of  the  green  cloth, 
a  yeouian  baker,  a  yeomun  confec- 
tioner, a  yeoman  of  the  chauudry, 
Jeremiah  Browne,  "  Esq.,"  master 
cook,  a  water  -  carrier,  and  a 
scourer.  There  are  yeomen's  scul- 
lery assistants,  confesson  and 
chaplains,  a  doctor,  a  "chynir- 
gien,"  and  an  apothecarj',  a  "  ride- 
iug  purveyor  "  and  a  "  chaiBemau," 
"Lady  Maclane,  laundress,"  pur* 
suivants,  and  necessary  women — 
all  that  belongs  to  a  royal  house- 
hold. And  the  whole  establish- 
ment cost  "19.412  latrs  per  vien- 
eem."  All  these  people  did  not  go 
to  Bar,  hut  a  good  many  did^ 
And  there  were  a  crowd  morc,  for 
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whom  the  town  had  to  provide. 
For  vre  read  in  the  Mocphensou 
PftpoTB  that  all  "  Peacock's  family" 
— ».*.,  all  Protestant  refugees  who 
had  lit^iii  at  "Stanley,"  i.e.,  at 
St  G«rmains — ^bad  followed  the 
Cbevalier  to  Bar.  There  was  not 
one  of  them  left.  So  writes  the 
Queen.  And  the  Duke  states 
qnite  independently  of  thifi,  that 
Uie  Chevalier  is  surrounded  with 
Protestant  exiles.  Altogether 
James's  Court  ran  up  a  goodly 
billj  which  it  was  disappointing 
to  the  town  afterwards  to  find 
that,  though  incurred  hy  express 
order  of  the  Duke,  tbo  burgesses 
were  expected  to  ment  ont  of 
their  own  funds.  To  enable  them 
to  do  80,  Leopold  allowed  the 
council  to  appropriate  the  df.niera 
of  tlie  Octroi  to  their  involuntary 
bospita-lity. 

Tlio  more  or  less  Protestant  col- 
ouring given  to  the  refugee  estab- 
lishment was  scarcely  palatable  to 
the  very  orthodox  population  of 
Bar.  Hut  James  was  playing,  not 
to  the  Bar  pit,  but  to  the  English 
gallery.  "  Downs  or  Leslie  should 
at  once  go  there,"  we  have 
O'Rourfce  writing  to  M  iddleton 
early  in  1713.  Leslie  did  go  soon 
after,  and  the  Chevalier,  as  hitt 
advocat««  take  credit,  prevailed 
upon  the  Duke  to  relax  his  rigid 
rule  in  one  instance,  and  allow 
Froteetant  senice  in  an  upper 
room  in  James's  house.  That  was 
in  the  "Kue  Ntve."  The  upper 
room,  which,  we  read,  was  just 
over  James's  nwn  apartment,  can- 
not have  been  large.  So  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  service  was  not 
over  well  attended.  But  it  was 
enough  to  save  appearances,  and 
to  give  the  Jacobites  of  England 
a  shadow  of  reason  for  declaring, 
as  they  did,  that  James  really  was 
a  Protestant.  James  himself  spoke 
very  differently.  "  He  would  ni- 
thar  aliandon  all  than  act  against 
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his  conscience  and  bis  honour." 
He  protested  over  and  over  again 
that  "all  the  crowns  in  the  world 
would  not  make  him  change  hifi 
religion." 

Thanks  to  King  Lonia'  perpet- 
ual ordering  and  countermand- 
ing, when  James  got  to  Bar  the 
cb&tean  was  bare  and  uninhabit- 
able, and  for  a  few  days  the  Pre- 
tender had  to  bo  content  with  the 
same  rather  humble  house  which 
he  was  destined  subsequently  to 
occupy  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
the  "Rue  dos  Tannenra" — Num- 
ber 22,  Rue  Nisve,  it  is  now — a 
piun,  square,  three-storeyed  build- 
ing (counting  the  upper  range  of 
rooms,  which  is  very  low,  oa  a 
storey).  This  is  described  as  at 
the  liuiti  "  the  principal  house"  in 
the  town,  the  property  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  residents, 
Councillor  of  State  M.  Marchal. 
It  has  eight  windows  frontage, 
facing  severally  the  Rue  N6ve 
and  the  Rue  des  Pressoirs,  and 
abutting  width-ways  on  the  very 
narrow  passage  Rue  St  Antoine. 
A  few  days  later,  however,  we 
6nd  the  Chevalier  safely  estab- 
lished  in  the  chateau,  and  there  on 
the  9th  of  March  he  receives  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  bis  brother 
Fran*^-ois,  AbbtS  of  Starelot,  with 
an  amount  of  circumstance  and 
scrupulous  weighing  of  prece- 
dences which  is  described  witli 
rather  amusing  minuteness  in  the 
'Gazette  de  France.'  Not  to  hurt 
James's  feelings — to  whom  royal 
honours  could  not  bo  openly  shown 
out  of  consideration  for  Queen 
Anne — Leopold  ordered  that  he 
himself  sliould  not  be  received 
with  the  usual  ceremonial,  troops 
under  arms,  and  councillors  pre* 
senting  addresses.  But  the  Lor- 
rainea  are  a  devotedly  loyal  popu- 
lation. Tliey  would  not  be  for- 
bidden. The  whole  population  of 
the  town  and  its  aurrouodings 
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crowds]  into  thn  streetfi  to  receive 
the  ruler  of  the  land  with  shouts 
of  welcome.  James  being  the  re- 
sident, played  the  host  at  Bar. 
Tlicre  was  a  dinner,  a  supper,  and  a 
long  private  talk  in  tlie  oh&teau, 
with  the  result^  wo  read,  that  the 
two  princes  at  once  became  fast 
friends.  James,  we  know,  though 
wanting  in  most  of  the  qualitiee 
which  are  regarded  aa  specilically 
manly,  was  a  good  -  looking  and 
agreeable  fellow  enough.  As  for 
Leopold,  with  his  experience  of 
Courts,  and  his  kind  and  consider- 
ate disposition,  he  could  not  very 
well  prove  otherwise  than  a  pleas- 
ant companion  and  ii  kind  patron. 
The  striking  difference  very  ap- 
parent in  the  characters  of  host 
and  guettt  may  have  helped  to  draw 
them  together  all  the  more  cloaely. 
James  was  in  his  ordinary  mood 
anything  but  mirthful.  References 
to  him  are  frequent  in  the  corre- 
spondence aa  being  "  terribly  sad," 
or  else  *'  very  pensive,  which  is  his 
ordinary  humour,"  "  trh  s^-lmix  ei 
reiertr,"  so  much  so  that  "  rUn  ne 
I'auoii  pit  tirerde  iaprofonde  melaiir 
colie  on  il  ^toil,"  and  so  on.  Yet 
he  could  be  merry,  too,  and  more 
in  particular  he  lovwl  a  dance.  At 
one  hall,  given  in  the  Palace  at 
Lunt^ville,  we  road  that  he  managed 
particularly  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  ladies  who  were  past  their 
£rat  bloom,  by  an  undoubtedly 
chivalrous  attention.  They  wanted 
badly  to  dance,  but  dared  not, 
while  the  r)uchess  was  sitting. 
And  the  Duchess  considered  her- 
self too  much  of  a  matron  to  foot 
it  with  the  young  ones.  James, 
however,  made  her.  He  would 
take  no  refusal.  The  dead  room 
became  reanimated  once  more,  and 
many  an  aging  heart  in  its  night- 
thoughts  blessed  the  gallant  pr^ 

Reporting  himself  after  his  visit 
to  Bar,  aa  in  Huty  bound,  to  King 


Louis,  Leopold  declares  him: 
"  charnn?  d«  Vmprit^  de  la  (tagest 
de  la  douceur  el  de*  majiihvs  fj 
wtises  de  M.  le  ChevalUr  da  Sni 
Georges.**  The  *  Journal  de  V 
dun,'  drawing  its  information,  ol 
course,  from  olficial  sources,  an- 
nounces that  after  their  first  en- 
counter the  two  princes  "  »c  »rp- 
arerent  extrhncinent  Matin/uitii  run 
de  faulr^"  in  '*  fHir/uitK  ninUitf  friVre 
cimfint^e.'*  Of  James  it  will  have 
it  that  he  is  "d'mi  rnmcth-e  ai  doux, 
«i  aJfa//U,  at  hi  jtopitlnir,  qit'il  n^est 
hi«iU6t  acquis,  d^  tout  c^ux  qui  ont 
eit.  VKcnmeur  de  ta  woir,  le  reaped  et 
la  venertition  dUs  &  sa  tartn  ei  H  sa 
iiaUsance." 

Leopold  gone,  the  time  passed, 
on  the  whole,  quietly  at  Bar. 
There  were  occasional  frights, 
when  some  suspicious  stranger  had 
b(wn  seized.  On  another  occasion 
there  is  some  talk  of  a  *'  poisoned 
letter,"  sent  in  an  ingenious  fash- 
ion. To  Louis,  we  find,  the  Duke 
appeared  a  little  loo  forward  in 
warniug  James  of  these  dangers, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  frighten  his 
guest  into  quitting  Lorraine.  To 
vary  the  little  episodes,  there  was 
the  famous  coequre,  who  so  much 
amused  Queen  Mary  Beatrice's 
companions  with  his  odd  mannem 
and  his  '* thou "iug.  The  spirit 
had  moved  !iim,  as  we  know,  to 
inform  James  that  he  was  to  rule 
over  England,  in  which  country 
there  were  plenty  of  well-wishers 
to  support  liim.  Were  money 
wanted,  he  said  that  his  friends 
would  readily  combine  to  raise 
some  millions.  They  did  not, 
welcome  as  the  money  would  have 
been  to  James,  whom  we  find  con- 
tinually complaining  of  want  of. 
funds.  In  the  cipher  despatch 
Uie  common  burden  is,  that  *' 
Parton "  will  not  *'  deliver 
goods."  There  is  another  pro*' 
phetic  person  to  encourage  the 
Chevalier,  a  nnn  of  the  "Monas- 
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tJ^re  de  Sainte  Marie  del  Roma," 
near  MoDtev&Ilo,  accredited  by 
her  superior,  who  writes  to  the 
Marquis  Spada  that  her  pro- 
phecies have  nc'Tcr  failed  to  conio 
tme.  If  ho  Gficapca  the  many 
traps  set  for  bim  in  1715,  says 
tho  nun,  James  wiJI  certainly  be- 
oomo  King  of  England.  Occa- 
sionally also  there  art)  little  tills 
between  English  visitors  and  Bar- 
isien  residents.  What  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  there  were  there, 
we  do  not  know  for  certain,  but 
there  were  a,  goodly  number,  ami 
not  all  of  the  licst  mannf^rs.  Noel, 
who  is  a  good  historian  on  Lor- 
raine things,  hut  a  little  at  fault 
on  English,  will  havo  it  that  among 
these  people  was  ''  Lord  VkaiJxam, 
qui  tievint  plus  tard  «i  cMehre.'* 
Occasionally  there  was  a  visitor 
coming  on  tho  sly  with  news — 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
whose  visits  were  at  one  time 
frequent — or,  towards  the  end  of 
the  sojou  m,  the  bauiithed  Lord 
Bolingbrokc,  and  "Lo  Comte  do 
Peterborough "  travelling  under 
the  psendonym  of  *'  Sohroit."  Marl- 
borou^'h  did  not  como  himself,  but 
he  sent  an  aide- de •  camp  on  a 
confiilential  mission  to  Lundville, 
overflowing  with  pleasant  words, 
and  through  him  he  begged  parti- 
cularly to  bo  well  and  promptly 
advised  on  the  Chevalier's  move- 
ments, since  "  Le  salitt  (TAnffle- 
term''  might  depend  upon  this. 
The  Doko  of  Lorraine  vas  not  par- 
ticularly imprcssf^d  with  Jamf^a's 
followers,  especially  after  Lord 
Middleton  was  gone.  *'  CV  uc  $ont 
qite  dt»  ffttnM  li'nn  etiTaclri-«  ftrrt 
nUdiocTf"  he  writes.  They  talk 
about  things  which  affvct  their 
chief  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
In  Mr  lliggonA,  who  had  sue- 
eeedetl  Lord  Middleton,  he  could 
dtscem  no  merit  whatever.  As 
for  Lord  Middleton,  ho  found  him 
**J'ort    rtaerv^  ct  vonhuU  domiimr 


$eul."  He  gives  him  credit  for 
capacity  and  zeal,  but  censures 
bim  as  being  "timitf'^  ct  irresolu,'* 
All  the  rest,  ho  says,  are  "cfc 
jiuties  ffens  f^ui  «<  pouuoint  smiffrit 
ce  Milnrd,  ct  qui  anoint  eu  din- 
prudence  de  dire  d  LnnrvilU  qu'il 
eUiit  njort  kay  en  Angktsrra  q^e 
Us  plus  aelez  partisans  de  leur 
Mailre  auoiiit  temoiffjul  gn'Us  ne 
feroiiU  jamais  rien  pour  ces  tji- 
terests  tani  quit  Vauroil  auprez  d« 
luy."  All  these  men  evidently 
havo  vcify  little  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  at  home,  he  says. 
There  is  no  one  in  whose  judg- 
ment the  Pretender  might  repose 
any  fatth  except  it  be  tlie  Earl  of 
Oxford  or  Lord  Bolingbroko. 

On  the  whole,  the  Ohuvalier's 
life  at  Bur,  though  perhaps  a  little 
monotonous,  can  scarcely  have  been 
unpleasant.  He  made  friends  with 
the  local  ftauti)  toUr^  asking  them 
to  dinner,  and  brang  asked  hack — 
and  borrowed  money  from  them 
whenever  he  could.  His  especial 
friends  were  the  Marquis  de  Bas- 
sompierre,  from  whom  he  borrowed 
15,000  livres,  which  the  Duke 
repaid  in  1719,  and  ^L  de  Ilous- 
selle.  A  good  deal  of  time  the 
Chevalier  spent  in  his  closet,  with 
Xaime,  or  iliggons,  or  Middleton, 
concocting  plans  and  dictating 
long  memorials  to  the  Pope,  or  else 
to  Cardinal  Oualterio,  advocating 
the  canonisation  of  Bellarminej 
recommending  jrrot^tj^s  for  places 
which  thoy  nevor  got,  and  insist- 
ing on  his  right  to  nominate 
bishops  to  Irisli  sees,  the  names 
of  which  he  could  not  spell.  At 
ofT-timcs  ho  played  rcversi^  boaton^ 
and  ombre,  and  occasionally  petit 
pafet,  which  is  an  oristocratic  form 
oE  ohuck-fartbing.  TIten  there 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  chase,  of 
whieh  we  know  from  Father 
Leslie  that  Janiea  was  a  tolerably 
keen  votary.  In  Lorraine  the 
diveruoii  of  v^writ  was  held  in 
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high  eaUmation.  From  "7'j  haut 
puissant  tnessire "  Jnan  de  Ligni- 
ville's  most  amusing  disquisitions 
on  "  La  MeuUe  H  VSierie "  we 
learn  that  the  district  about  Bar 
was  'Urh  ftotW  and  vroW  .stocked 
with  game  of  every  description, 
which,  local  chroniclers  say,  James 
WRS  froijuently  occupied  in  hunt- 
ing. Lorraine  and  English  hunt- 
ing were  not  tlien  as  far  apart  in 
their  general  features  as  one  might 
be  tempted  to  assume.  Koglish 
kinga  Imd  more  than  once  sent 
presents  of  English  hounds  to  Lor- 
raine dukes— Charles  IlL  received 
from  James  I.  a  present  of  eighty 
harriers  at  a  time.  And  moi-o 
than  one  Lorraine  grandee  came 
over  to  hunt  and  shoot  here.  Lig- 
niville  himself,  the  Duke's  Grand 
VMiur  (under  Charles  IV.),  had 
frequently  hunted  in  England, 
and  expressed  himself  especially 
delighted  with  the  sport  in  which 
he  had  joined  in  Yorkshire.  On 
the  whole,  he  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered English  hounds  superior 
to  French  —  less  eager  at  first, 
but  with  more  stay  in  them  — 
and  he  was  proud  of  having  re- 
ceived presents  of  some  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  his  time 
(Charles  L),  from  "Milord  de  Hee," 
and  from  **  Milord  Howard."  But 
a  cross  Vwjtwei^n  English  and  French 
hounds  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
as  the  ne  pins  ultra  of  excellence. 
"  Puas"  was  very  much  persecuted 
in  the  valley  of  the  I^Icuse,  fur- 
nishing by  its  exceptional  swift- 
ness and  skill  in  swimming  almost 
too  good  sport,  "  co7ttre  irwntant 
I'eaiie  tillcmetit  nisle  qn«  Us  chifvu 
ne  U  ponnoint  pas  aborder." 
James's  hunting  sometimes  led 
him  into  adventures,  and  on  one 
occasion  nearly  saddled  his  host 
-with  a  diplomatic  ditficulty.  Rid- 
ing hard,  he  once  got  to  the  little 
town  of  Ligny  at  nightfall,  some 
eight  miles  from  Bar.     Ligny  was 
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a  vassal  territory  belonging,  under 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  Montmo^ 
ency,  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  l^fl 
Buke  of  Luxemburg,  being  W, 
rather  big  vassal,  was  in  conw- 
quence  also  a  very  troublesome 
one,  and  his  own  ollicers  and  the 
Lorraine  Court  were  continually 
at  loggerheads.  To  James,  coat- 
ing from  Bar,  with  lifty  Lorraine 
ffetui  d'armeSf  besides  his  suite, 
the  mairg  resolutely  refused  to 
open  the  gates,  and  furnish  lodg- 
ings for  the  night,  grounding  his 
refusal  upon  a  decision  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  passed  in  tlie 
year  1661.  The  Lorraines  were 
quite  prepared  for  a  siege  and  an 
assault.  However,  James  deemed 
it  better  to  leave  things  alone, 
and  so  the  company  rode  half  a 
mile  farther,  to  a  little  village 
called  Velaine,  wliero  they  spent 
a  most  uncomfortable  night.  Soon 
wo  have  Montmorency  complain- 
ing to  King  Louis  of  the  assumed 
"tiofiii^Mes  etUreprisea  de  M.  U 
Diui  i/«  £orroi»«  ifwr  mon  comt£ 
d«  Ligiiy"  Leopold  revenged 
himself  by  imprisoning  about  a 
dozen  viaires  of  the  Ligny  county, 
on  the  plea  of  their  having  failed 
to  furnish  the  requisite  waggons, 
and  in  the  end  bought  Montmor- 
ency out  with  the  sum  of  2,600,000 
francs. 

All  this,  however,  wos  not 
enough  excitement  for  James.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  plaintively 
calls  Bar  his  "  Todis  "—by  which 
of  course  he  means  "  Tomis." 
"Tomis,'*  as  a  matter  of  course, 
suggested — besides  the  trigUa,  of 
which  we  have  plenty — the  arg 
amttt^ria.  And  to  it  the  ChevalipT 
devoted  not  a  few  of  bis  unoccupied 
hours.  If  local  tradition  speaks 
true,  he  differed  very  materially 
in  his  prosecution  of  this  art  from 
his  father,  of  whom  Catherine 
Sedley  said  that  on  what  principle 
he  selected  the  ladies  of  bis  hoart 
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she  could  never  make  out.  None 
of  them  were  good-looking,  and  if 
any  of  thpm  had  wit  he  had  not 
the  wit  to  Gnd  it  out.  And  Mary 
of  Modena,  his  wife,  added  that 
altliough  he  was  willinj;  to  give  up 
hia  crown  for  his  faith,  ho  could 
never  muster  sufiicient  rosolutiou 
to  discard  a  niistrffss.  Hii  son 
was  in  both  respects  far  more  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  It  was  in  the 
green  bosquets  of  those  PfLquis, 
his  favourite  loungtng-place,  that 
James  first  disoovered  hia  human 
jewel.  To  house  her  suitably,  he 
took — at  somebody  else's  cost — a 
cottage  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where  the  view  is  delightful  and 
the  air  magniltcont.  You  can  still 
approximately  trace  the  site,  high 
up  in  tlte  Rue  de  I'Horloge,  above 
the  Rue  St  Jean,  a  little  below 
the  neglected  terrace  in  the  Kue 
Cliavi'o — which  is  well  worth  visit- 
ing for  its  prospect.  As  the  house 
stood  with  its  back  to  the  hill  aiirl 
facing  only  the  open  space,  there 
must  have  been  absolute  privacy. 
But,  after  moving  down  to  the 
Lower  Town,  James  found  the 
ascent  by  those  Quatre  •  tingi 
Degr^g  %  trifle  laborious.  The  steps 
lead  almoet  straight  up  from  bin 
house  to  the  cottage,  describing 
just  enough  of  an  angle  to  take  in 
tiin  humble  building,  marked  by  a 
tablet,  in  which  Marshal  Oudinot 
was  born.  A  more  convenient 
arransement  could  scarcely  have 
been  desired.  But  the  steps  were 
sadly  "«o/-M  et  tUlaMs."  Not  to 
inconvenience  James  in  his  amours, 
the  town  council  readily  voted 
the  requiuite  sum  for  putting  them 
into  proper  repair. 

When  September  came  on,  James 
found  tlie  air  on  the  castlc-htll 
•'  trof)  vif."  Although  his  mother 
goierally  reports  that  "  il  se  porta 
&f«n,"  it  is  to  be  feared  that  hifl 
constitution  was  none  of  the 
strongest.     Vie  read    in    one  of 
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D'Audriffct's  despatches  "y»M  aa 
$antd  eatoit  tovjonn  fort  delicate." 
He  has  ha<l  a  ^'Jtuxion  "  in  the  eye. 
He  has  "weak  lungs."  '*  He  is 
evidently  very  poorly,"  writes 
D'AudritTet  to  Louis.  He  finds 
himRelf  "  altf^r^par  rijitt^mpKriti  dv, 
t^ns."  He  takes  the  waters  of 
Flombi^rea  four  times  "  for  his 
health,"  and  wants  to  take  thoHe 
of  Aix-laChapelle.  He  talkti  of 
going  to  a  warmer  climate — Spain 
or  Italy,  or  specitically  Venice. 
But  he  can  now  obtain  no  fresh 
passport  from  the  Emperor.  Then 
he  goes  to  have  a  look  at  Saint 
Mihiel,  likewise  in  the  Barrois, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Kocurs,  in 
which  anothnr  Prince  of  Walw, 
young  Edward,  spent  his  young 
years  of  esile  in  conifiany  with 
bis  mother.  Queen  Margaret,  from 
14G4  to  1471.  But  he  docs  not 
like  the  idea  of  living  in  the 
BcnediLtine  Abbey.  So  the  Duke 
orders  the  town  council  to  get  , 
ready  ouce  more  M.  Marchai's  fl 
convenient  house  below,  to  which  ■ 
the  Chevalier  insistA  that  a  second 
house  adjoining  shall  be  added, 
belonging  to  M.  de  Komecourt, 
besides  a  portion  of  one  belonging 
to  M.  Lepaige,  with  a  kitchen 
specially  built,  and  a  "  gardo- 
manger,"  a  new  door,  and  sundry 
other  conveniences,  to  nay  nothing 
of  tbc  hiring  of  further  accommo- 
dation for  his  horses,  his  kennel, 
his  gcna  de  iv^ierw,  his  guards, 
some  of  his  suite  —  all  of  whom 
and  all  of  which  he  wants  very 
near  him,  and  all  of  which,  con- 
sequently, costs  the  town  a  good 
deal  of  money.  SI.  de  Romi^court's 
house  is  a  complete  match  to  M. 
Marchal'o,  but  smaller,  bringing 
up  the  frontage  to  thirteen  win- 
dows. 

But  James  was  not  always  at 
Bar,  nor  yet,  when  away,  only  at 
Plombiirrce.  Duke  Jjcopold  was 
constantly  invitiog  him  to  Lune 
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vllle,  and  sometimes  to  Nancy, 
and  arranging  most  magnificent 
/cteg  in  Ills  lionour.  l^opold  could 
do  thin<;s  handsomely  when  he 
chose.  ¥.vv.n  whnn  Jnmua  stayed 
three  whole  woeks,  there  was 
something  new  provided  evei-y  day 
to  amuse  him^ — '^  ies  plaisirs  de  la 
Cour  ^toinl  etUremSU  de  repcu^  de 
cofiationSj  d«  balsy  de  concerts,  de 
Com^dir,  de  promenades,  d«  ehasae, 
de.  fcHX  d^irlijice,  etc.,  mnis  chaque 
jour  tout  tftoil  nouvsan." 

To  give  James  a  right  royal 
reception,  T^opold  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  moupy.  He  always 
made  a  point  of  going  to  mc-et  his 
guest — to  Batelcmont,  to  Iloudc- 
mont,  or  to  Gondrecourt.  To 
enable  the  Court  to  enter  with 
proper  spirit  into  all  the  magnifi- 
eence  prepared,  we  read  in  tho 
official  despatches  that  in  April 
1713,  on  the  occasion  of  James's 
fii'St  visit,  the  Duke  directed  that 
two  tjuartera'  salaries,  iu  arrear 
since  1711,  should  be  paid  to  the 
officers  of  his  household. 

Even  more  brilliaub  than  the 
fetes  given  at  Lun^villu  were 
those  to  which  James  was  invited 
at  the  OhS.teau  of  Commercy,  the 
seat  of  the  Prince  do  Vaad^raont. 
Vaudt^moiit  was  rich  and  generous. 
He  had  occupied  high  positions  in 
the  army  and  the  administrative 
service  both  of  Austria  and  of 
ypain.  lie  was  a  man  pre-emi- 
uently  prudent  in  counsel.  Our 
William  111.  had  discovered  that, 
and  had  frequently  sought  liis 
opinion,  more  particularly  while 
the  Treaty  of  ll^swick  was  under 
consideration.  To  James  the 
rrinco  hccaine  a  most  valuable 
friend  and  confidant — more  espe- 
cially at  that  critical  juncture, 
when  the  Pret<?nder'8  gnmt  aim 
was  to  get  away  unobserved  from 
Lorraine.  In  his  splendid  castle 
of  Commercy,  set  off  by  maguiG- 
cent  gardens  and  sheets  of  water 
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throwing  Versailles  Into  the  shade, 
the  *'  Damoiseau  "  of  Oommercy 
gave  fetes  the  description  of  which 
balficd  Court  chroniclers  of  the 
perioil,  and  after  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  'Gazette  de  Hollande,' 
James  found  himself  coihtrained 
to  go  back  to  i$ar  in  self-defence, 
"ponr  ^y  delasaeTt  pour  attui*  rftr«, 
d«  la  faJAgut  cf««  plaisin  conUii' 
iul»."  There  wa?  such  a  fcts  in 
June  1713,  arranged  on  a  pecu- 
liarly lordly  scale,  in  which  a 
chorus  of  /*eteri)is  de  Saint  Jacqttet 
were  brought  in  — appropriately 
hailing  from  "  L'lalo  de  CythtTe," 
and  provided  with  passports  from 
the  goddess  Vonus — whose  special 
object  seems  to  bo  to  say  pretty^ 
things  to  James  : —  fl 

"  Vous  gajjiicz  U)U8  los  cufurs,  tout  le 
mondc  gemit 
De  voir  un  Roy  d'uuc   bontx} 


Rt    brillant    de   I'dclat  de   toat«8 
vortua 
I/>in  dcs  IStats  f;ni  lut  sont  dAa. 
Mais  uous  vtirrona  un  juur  cctte  tn; 
couronue 
Qa'oiit  ixjrt4]  ai  lotigteins  vus  lllus- 

tres  Ayeiix, 
Sur  votre  chef  tombes  dcs  Cieox. 
Lo  m^rite,  lo  sang,  Ics  Loix,  tout  vol 

U  donne ; 
Luasex  lo  soin  de  eoftteulr  ccb  droits 
An  Diou  qui  cUns  eea  mains  porte 
citur  ilea  Kot«." 

Then  a  curious  supper  waft 
given.  The  twenty  -  four  most 
illustrious  guests  present  sat  down 
at  two  tablefi, — the  ladies  at  one, 
the  gentlemen  at  the  other.  Each 
person  was  sen-ed  with  an  equal 
portion,  *'  tons  en  vaisgiUt  de  fi 
ance,  jusqu^aux  niancJtet  ds8 
teaux." 
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"  Et  dans  ce  sohre  repss 
Cbacuu  n'eut  'iiie  vingt-«ept  pUts. 

In  all,  to  these  twenty  •  four 
people  648  phtla  were  served. 
The  great  joke  of  the  meal  was, 
that  strict  silence  was   enjoino" 
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"  J/flw  07t  avoit  oubliS  cCeix  bannir 
je«  His"  So  people  eoon  begaa 
to  lau^h,  aud  \.\\«>n  the  men  ac- 
cused tilt!  U<lil^a  of  breaking  the 
rule,  ftnd  the  l&dios  retorted,  nnd 
that  put  an  end  to  Trappiani,  On 
another  occasion,  in  Jal/  1714, 
when  James  spent  a  fortnight  at 
Commorcy — while  his  sister  was 
slowly  flyiig — the  Prince,  in  the 
course  of  an  even  more  brilliant 
f^:l«^  entertained  hi«  guests  with 
shani-fightg,  the  siege  of  a  castle, 
and  other  incidents  of  military 
operations,  for  which  tho  services 
of  a  French  army-corps  stationed 
in  the  neighboDrhood,  at  Trousaay, 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Uuf- 
fey,  wore  impressed. 

Mary  of  Modima  mast  have  felt 
the  re-iDoval  of  her  only  son  — 
her  only  child,  since  the  Princess 
Louise,  "  In  Congfilotrux"  was  dead 
—very  koenly.  She  declared  that 
she  had  no  one  to  open  her  heart 
to.  This  was  not  to  bo  uhdiTstood 
quite  literally,  for  wo  find  tlie 
Queen -Dowager  pouring  out  her 
confidenc«fl  \tTy  effusively  to  her 
chrre  mir«  and  the  sisters  at  Choil- 
lot,  whose  journals,  in  fact.,  supply 
the  main  records  of  Mary's  doings. 
But,  no  doubt,  she  missed  James 
much.  Once,  after  his  hanifihment 
— in  July  1714,  when  James  rushed 
flpci-etly  to  Paris,  to  consult  with 
the  king  ahout  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  view  of  QuGcn  Annr's  im- 
pending death,  and  was  sent  away 
"Jort  fMti  tiatiA/ail" — she  had  seen 
him  for  an  hoar  or  two  in  the 
night.  Very  naturally,  she  wished 
to  vibit  him  at  Bar,  more  particu- 
larly as  her  doctors  had  advised 
her  to  try  the  wotersof  Plonibliiii'es. 
Had  hcallh  and  abnormally  wet 
weather  delayeii  her  execution  of 
this  project  This  was  just  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  wlinn  Leopold  felt  as  if  he 
were  ])olitically  walking  on  eggs. 
He  had  given  so  much  umbrage  in 


England  already,  that  every  fur- 
ther offwnce  was  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  If  thi^  Qu«<en,  as  was  to 
be  unticipat4>d,  in  going  io  Plom- 
bi^res,  wei-e  also  to  visit  Luneville, 
that  must  of  a  certainty  give  rise 
to  misunderstAndings.  So  he  senda 
officers  and  messengers  to  inquire 
and  dissuade,  as  diplomatically  ua 
he  cam  The  Queen  had  been  so 
ill  as  to  be  given  up,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  hurt  her.  But  ho  had 
alx>ve  all  tilings  to  think  of  him- 
self. 

On  very  different  grounds  the 
tidingH  nf  the  Queen's  iiiijicnding 
visit  also  fluttered  Uie  good  pitople 
of  Bar  not  a  little.  Thoy  had 
never  entertained  a  queen.  So  on 
the  13th  of  July  wo  tind  the  heads 
of  the  town  council  can^fully  in- 
quiring of  the  Marquis  de  GnrbiS- 
villers,  tho  governor  of  the  district, 
what  is  the  proper  ceremonial  to 
be  observed.  Thereupon  a  deputa- 
tion is  named,  and  a  present  of  16 
Ih,  of  firngifts  and  forty-eight-  pots 
(/#  conjitur/is  is  voted,  bi^sidca  a 
/'niiiiaJtt  of  wine  for  distribution, 
and  a  special  vtn  dhonneuT,  to  be 
presented  to  the  royal  visitor  by 
the  Marqnis  do  Bassompicms,  on 
behalf  of  the  town. 

The  Queen's  visit  really  did 
not  take  place  till  spring  1715. 
That  was  again  a  most  incon- 
venient time  for  the  Duke  of  I^m*- 
i-aine,  on  niuch  the  same  grounds. 
He  had  just  made  up  that  nasty 
tiff  witli  the  Pliiglish  Court,  arising 
out  of  the  publication  of  the  Pre- 
tender's manifesto.  King  George 
was  at  leugOi  going  to  r^'ceive  his 
envoy,  M.  do  Ijiniliertye.  At  such 
a  juncture  the  classical  "  pig  among 
roises"  would  have  been  ten  times 
more  welcome  to  nen'oos  Leopold 
tluih  Mary  of  Mndena  and  her  son 
at  his  Court.  So  he  writes  to 
Louis,  begging  him  for  heaven's 
sake  to  stop  the  Queen  from  com- 
ing, and  despatches  Baron  Forstner 
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post-liosto  to  Bar  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Cbevalier.     Neilber  at- 
tempt proved  successful — l>ut  the 
Queen's    visit   did   not   do   niuuh 
harm.     Uer  ill-heAlth  again  came 
in  as  a  special  providence,  detain- 
ing  her    till    after    Whilsuiitide. 
Bbe  set  out  incognita  with  what  la 
represented  as  a  very  modest  train 
— namely,  fourcoachea-and-six,  one 
littifru:,  and  quKhptes  chaises.     The 
Duke  had  the  good  grace  to  re- 
ceive her  with  a  most  liearty  wel- 
come.    He    sent    tlic   Marquis   dc 
Bassompierre,     her     son 's     great 
friend,   to   meet  her  at  ChWons. 
Her  son  met  }>er  at  Mou  tiers,  on 
the   1>order  oE  the   Barrois.     For 
safety   the    forests   were   stocked 
with  mimbors  of  Boldirrs.     On  the 
22d  of  June,  JIary  made  her  entry 
into  Bar,   putting   up  in  James's 
house  in  the  Kuc  des   Tanneurs. 
The  local  grandees  and  the  town 
council  turned  out  in  force  to  r€»- 
ceivc  her,  the  Marquis  de  Bassom- 
pierre presenting  the  drag^j'.$  and 
the  fin  tVhonnenr^  while  Uie  bailliy 
M.  de  Oerbt^villers,  did  the  honours 
DD  behalf  of  the  Duke,  whose  Great 
Chamberlain  he  was.    On  the  2&th 
Mary  and  James  proceeded  to  Com- 
mercy,  where  everybody  expresses 
himself  and  herself  dclighled  with 
Cfi.UegainU  Heine.     On  the  IHth  of 
July  the  Queen  arrived  at  Nancy, 
where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
staying.     James  was  at  tJiat  time 
in  th»  midst  of  plotting.    *' Milord 
Drummond"  had  come  from  Eng- 
land to  confer  with  him.     Ferrari 
put  in  one  of  his  suspicious  appear- 
ances,  to   the   bewilderment   and 
annoyance  of   the  French  envoy. 
An  Irish  priest  wlio  talked  indis- 
creetly about  a  grand  coup  ^  faire 
was  seized  and  kept  under  arrest. 
Couriers  were  rushing  frantically 
to  and  fro,     Something  was  "  up." 
And  Lord  Stair,  at  Paris,  we  find, 
knew  of  it.     But  the  Queen  did 
not  seemingly  take  a  very  hope- 
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ful  view  of  things.  She  thanked 
the  Duke  very  pathetically 
for  bis  kindness  to  James.  It 
needed  generosity,  she  avowed, 
to  interest  oneself  on  behalf  of 
a  Prince  "  forsaken  by  nil  the 
world."  Her  gratitude  would  be 
"  eternal,"  Tlie  Duchesa  was  most 
attenti  ve,  i Joth  days  that  the 
Queen  was  at  Nancy  she  fore- 
stalled her  in  calling,  surprising 
her  at  her  toilet.  At  LuniSville, 
the  Duchess  had  offered  with  her 
own  hands  to  make  the  Chevalier's 
bed.  From  Nancy  Mary  Beatrice 
proceeded  to  Plombiircs  vid  Bar, 
returning  to  St  Germains  on  thft 
*22d  of  August.  The  waters  had 
not  done  her  much  good. 

A  brief  spaco  is  due  to  those 
rather  curious  negotiations  which 
were  carried  on  while  James  was 
at  Bar,  to  find  the  Chevalier  a 
suitable  wife.  According  to  iliss 
Strickland  this  was  rather  b  ro- 
mantic alldir.  James  was  dying 
to  marry  his  cousin,  the  Princess 
d'Este,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Princess  Sobiexka  and  Madem- 
Giselle  de  Valoia  were  both  dying 
to  marry  him.  In  truth,  there 
was  no  dying  on  either  side,  and 
the  wooing  originated,  not  in 
Janies's  feeble  alTeclions,  —  which 
were  probably  occupie*!  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  capacity  with  that 
young  lady  on  the  hill, — but  in  the 
fertile  brain  of  his  scheming  and 
restless  host.  Miss  Strickland,  L_ 
ought  to  say,  rather  overrates  th|fl 
position  of  the  Princess  Sobicaka^^ 
who  eventually  did  marry  the 
Chevalier ;  and  if  there  was  any 
romance  in  her  affection,  she  lived 
to  be  cured  of  it.  Being  the 
daughter  only  of  an  elective  king, 
a  parx-ftnti  among  royal  f^ereoQ* 
ages,  she  was  looked  upon  as  a 
princess  rather  by  courtp-sy  than 
of  right.  Kven  to  James, down  in 
the  world  as  he  was,  Leopold — in 
a  manner  her  kinsman— did  n< 
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dftro  to  propose  Iict*  except  as  a 
pia  allur,  vhen  all  hopes  elsewhere 
vrere  extinguished.     His  first  pro- 
posal WAS  an  Austrian  archduchess. 
Ho  eTideiitly  tliou^lit  the  sugges- 
tion   oae    which    woold    do    him 
credit.     It  would  he  a  downright 
good  "Catholic"  match.      It  was 
bound  to  help  the  Chevalier,  and 
it  might  be  agreeable  to  the  Em* 
peror,  and  so  secure  him,  Leopold, 
very  much  on  the  look  out  for  fa- 
vours tis  lie  was,  gratitude  in  two 
inlluentiai    quarters.       The    mere 
moral  eflect,  be  says,  of  an  alliance 
entered  into  by  the  premier  dyn- 
asty of  Europe  witli  the  outcast 
Stuart     prince     must    prove    im- 
mensely   to     James's    advantage. 
Bat  there  was  money,  too — which 
James  particularly  wanted — much 
luuney,  heaped  up  in  tlie  Hofbnrg. 
James  eventually  assented — though 
with  nothing  seemingly  of  eager- 
ness, for  it  louk  hini  some  months 
to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the 
idea.     Tlie  proposal  was  made  in 
March    1714  —  long    before    the 
Princess  Sobieska  was  thought  of ; 
and,  as  Leopold  reports  with  un- 
mistakable satisfaction,  it  wos/jsms 
gmtt^  at  Vienna.     Only,  the  Prin- 
cctts    asked     for  —  the     younger 
daughter  of  the   late    Emperor — 
w«*  very  young,  in  fact,  a  child  in 
the    nursery,    mid    the    niarriago 
coald  not  possibly  take  place  for 
some  considerable  time.      So,  the 
Emperor  thought,  the  matter  Imd 
liest    be     kept    quiet.       Nothing 
daunted,  rather  encouraged,  Leo- 
pold, with  James's  approval,    re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  Jane.     If 
tlie  youngRr  archduchess  was  too 
young,    very    well,    let    it  lie   tho 
elder,  Elizabeth,  who  was  at  that 
time  lieir  pre?iumptive  to  the  crown. 
For   Maria   Tiiereita,  the   reigning 
Emperor's  daugliter,  was  not  yet 
born.     Vienna  took  time  to  con- 
sider.    James's  Hp|>etite  grew  keen, 
and  in  July  we  find  him  plying  the 


Emperor     with     two     memorials, 
drawn  up  with  the  help  of  Nairno. 
So  elated    did    he  grow   over   his 
supposed   brilliant  prospects,  that 
he  retumeil  very  cold  auiiweni  in- 
deed to  Cardinal  Gualterto's  well* 
meant  representations  in  favour  of 
a  union  with  another  lady^was  it 
tho    Prinoces    d'Este,    Gualterio's 
own  countrywoman  1     There  was 
no   money  in  that  quarter.      Ac- 
cordingly   Jamee    haughtily    pro- 
nounces the  marriage    "  jtas  fai^ 
ahle."     Bat  he  pushes  his  suit  at 
Vienna.     It  must  be,  he  urges  in 
his  tirst   memorial,   altogether   to 
the    Emperor's   interest    that   tho 
Archduchess   Elizabeth  should   be 
married  to  "  une  peraonns  qui  ail 
as»ig  de  iiai4»anc«  et  d'autre$  btyinies 
fpialitraperaoitveUeapourtsirechoi^x 
aprh  bti  di  remplirsa  place."    Buch 
a  penon  James  considers  himself 
to  bo.     And   he  puts  his  case  in 
this     way.       Either     the     English 
crown  will   fall  to  him  or  it  will 
not.     If  it  does,  well,  then,  thyre 
ho  is,   a  most  desirable,  wealthy, 
and  influential  nephew-in-law.     If 
it  docs  not,  there  be  is  again,  the 
fittest  person  in  the  world  to  suc- 
ceed to  the   Imperial  crown.     In 
the  second  memorial,  issued  shortly 
after,    be    presses     some    further 
points.     Hanover  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  loo  powerful.     In- 
deed, as  a  ProtMtant  Power,  it  is 
too  *'  formidahU  "  already,  and  the 
*'  Due  (TJfannovre  "  is  "  uti  rtdaut- 
abU  Rival."     But,  "  U  est  cettain 
qu'U  \Cenvpertur\  a  f^Mn»w  A  appro- 
h^tder  dt  VA  ngkt*rr«  pang  h  Due 
(Tflannovre  gite  ria  le  Ihie  d'J/nti- 
novre   mns   hAiiglrttim:*'      There- 
fore —  the     rcasouing     does     not 
seem  quite  clear — James  ought  to 
be  8U])perted ;  or  else,  certainly,  the 
l>uc  d'Hannovre   should  bn  made 
to  forego  one  of  the  two  crowns — 
either  Hanover  or  P^ngland  :  a  pro- 
jMisal  which  James  pronounce.s  per* 
fectly  ";itWtf  *f  tmllnmcni  imprw:' 
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tUahle."  The  propOBul  does  not, 
however,  "  fetch "  the  Eniperor, 
who  gooB  on  procrastinRtiiiE;.  How- 
ever, Louis  XIV.  gets  wind  of  it, 
though  he  was  nob  meaut  to> 
through  D'AutlriiTot,  and  grows 
uneasy,  throwing  all  the  cold  water 
that  he  can  upon  the  schoiue. 
Meanwhile  in  Kngland  things  go 
against  the  Chevalier.  Queen 
Anne  dies,  King  George  succeeds, 
and,  in  spite  of  James's  solemn 
protest,  addressed  to  the  Powers  in 
English,  French,  and  Latin,  Eng- 
land seems  perftx'tly  cotiti^nt.  Af- 
ter this  it  is  not  auiTirising  to  find 
Leopold,  when  James  returns  to 
llie  suhjoct  of  his  nijirringe,  shak- 
ing his  head  discouragingly,  and 
pointing  out  that  the  Chevalier's 
matrimonial  value  has  fallen  ap- 
preciahly  in  the  market.  He 
must  no  longer  look  "so  high.** 
Besides,  the  Kmperor  will  not  care 
to  embroil  himself  hy  such  a  mar- 
riage with  the  flovemiiient  of 
King  George,  with  which  he  has 
struck  up  a  friendship  which,  in 
Louis  XiV.'s  words,  promises  to 
prove  alike  "  so/u/s  et  ifincere," 
Now,  there  is  the  Princess  Sobi- 
eska  I  Leopold  thinks  that  he 
could  manage  that  Through  her 
mother  she  is  a  niece  of  the  Em- 
press Eleanor.  Therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  James  will  still 
secure  tlie  Hapshurg  interest.  As 
for  marrying  the  Archduchess,  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  James 
does  not  see  it.  He  goes  on  burp- 
ing upon  the  Archduchess  Eliza- 
beth, and  worrying  poor  Leopold 
to  resume  negotiations. 

Leopold  found  worry  of  a  more 
serious  sort  besetting  him,  on  ac- 
count of  James,  in  a  ditfcrcnt  quar- 
ter. To  satisfy  France  was  all 
very  well.  But  what  in  this  mat- 
ter eatisfiwl  France  offended  Eng- 
land. 24ow,  England  itself  was 
very  little  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Louis  XIV.  kept  assuring  him  that 


I'Uiglish  complaints  and  remon- 
strances should  have  "  jioiyit  de 
sjiit-r,"  and  that  he  would  seo  him 
through  the  business.  He  had 
"  nothing  to  fear."  However, 
the  rf^monstrances  went  on.  Two 
bishops  made  themselves  ridiculous 
by  very  indiscreet  and  officious  in- 
terfcrenceu  The  Duke  judges  that 
this  "n'estoit  qu'u7ie  grinviee  de  ta 
Cour  d'AiiyUtertti."  But  after  a 
time  he  grows  irritable,  and  recalU 
his  envoy — quite  as  much  in  dis- 
gust as  for  economy.  That  doea 
not  mend  matters— no  more  does 
the  Duke's  letter,  written  at  the 
French  king's  suggestion  for  com- 
munication to  Prior.  D'Audrirtct's 
despatch  of  3d  May  1714  shows 
that  Leopold  at  that  time  quite 
expected  that  ho  might  be  made  to 
give  ellect  to  the  English  demand. 
Meanwhile  Queen  Anne  dies. 
James  issues  his  proclamation,  at 
which  George  and  oar  PnrLiameut 
take  needlessly  great  oflenco,  and 
an  icy  coldness  springs  up  between 
the  two  Courts — just  under  cir- 
L-umstances  which  make  a  coldness 
appear  least  acceptable  to  Leopold. 
For  however  little  Queen  Anne 
might  have  had  it  in  her  power  to 
cross  him,  her  successor  is  Elector 
of  Hanover  as  well  as  King  of 
England,  fast  friends  with  the 
Emperor,  and  has  a  great  say  in 
the  bestowal  of  eccleaiaatical  pa- 
tronage in  Germany,  for  which 
Leopold,  on  behalf  of  his  "  near 
and  dear  relations,"  has  un  insati- 
able appetite.  Accordingly  he 
grows  uncomfortable.  He  notices 
with  alarm,  so  the  letters  show, 
that  George  takes  an  unusually 
long  time  advising  him  of  the  late 
Queen's  death,  and  when  the  advice 
comes,  it  says  nothing  about  his 
own  succession.  Anxious  to  make 
up  the  breach,  Leopold  at  once  de- 
spatches a  special  envoy,  Lamber- 
tye,  to  present  his  congratulations. 
To  the  Duke's  dismay  George  will 
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not  fpcmve  him.  Leopold,  how- 
ever, bids  bini  stay  where  be  i8> 
and  addresses  to  the  king  liis  well- 
kuown  memorial,  which  uiust  cer- 
tuiul)'  be  prouDuuced  dignified  in 
tone  iind  just  in  substance.  James's 
proclamation,  Leopold  shows,  wan 
issued  without  any  kno%'Iedj;e  or 
consent  on  hts  part.  Privately, 
he  causes  it  to  be  explained  that 
he  ia  simply  obeying  dictatorial 
orders  frooi  Versailles.  But — "ort 
a  beau  Uur  dir^"  writes  de  Bosque, 
D'Audrillet'e  substitute,  on  the 
31&t  uf  October,  "  t^ue  la  /ranee 
a  vn  pouHoir  arbUmirt  «tr  h  Dw 
tU  Lorrain  H  nts  Stata^  ceUt  ju  les 
rojitfittf!  }>Uu"  The  poor  l>ake 
grows  most  uncomfortable.  How- 
ever, in  January  the  matter  is 
mode  up,  and  King  George  con- 
sents to  receive  l^mbertye  at  last 
— at  the  very  time  when  Queen 
Mary  Beatrice  threatens  onoe  more 
to  trouble  relatione  just  settling 
down  again,  with  her  visit  to 
Luneville.  In  any  case  Laml>er- 
tye's  mission  did  not  bring  Lor- 
raine any  good — except,  says  Noel, 
it  bo  the  importation  of  a  new 
variety  of  potato,  which  ho  brought 
from  England,  and  which  proved 
much  superior  to  the  old  Lorraine 
Bort. 

If  our  stateamou  had  little  right 
to  call  upon  Leopold  to  expel 
James,  they  had  of  course  every 
reason  to  bo  vigilant.  And  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  failed  often 
in  that  duty.  To  be  quite  fair, 
James's  followers,  on  the  whole, 
made  the  tafik  pretty  easy  for 
them.  They  were  always  plotting, 
hut  at  the  same  time  also  always 
letting  out  their  secret, — a  tippler 
talking  in  his  cups  ;  an  odlcer  con- 
fiding intelligence  to  his  sweet- 
heart ;  a  bungling  conspinbtor 
(wasting  in  very  big  words.  I^ong 
before  October  1715,  when  the 
great  "  invasion  "  at  length  took 
place,  we  have  references  to  some 
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intended  move.  All  is  promptly 
reported  to  England,  and  to  Paris, 
where,  aftor  his  arrival  at  his  post, 
Stair,  when  not  engaged  in  smug- 
gling goods  for  hi^  friends,  spares 
neither  pains  uor  money  to  obtun. 
the  very  best  and  moat  prompt  in- 
telligence. 

At  length,  after  much  posting 
backwards  and  forwards  of  trusted 
but  untrustworthy  messengers  and 
contidanta,  after  more  than  one 
false  alarm,  and  one  very  provok- 
ing act  of  treachery  (on  the  part 
of  a  bankrupt  banker),  after  much 
dissuasion  from  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  seems  to  have  exhausted  ' 
all  his  powers  of  reasonable  argu-  fl 
mont  in  vain,  after  stealthy  visits  ™ 
said  to  have  been  paid  by  Boling- 
broke  and  Ormondo  to  Jtar,  and 
by  Mar  to  (Jommercy,  the  great 
move  takes  place.  To  the  end 
Jjeopold  appears  to  have  considered 
James's  recalJ  by  the  spontaneous 
act  of  the  English  nation  a  prob- 
able contingency.  Now  ho  warns 
him  that  a  Hanoverian  king  on 
the  English  throne  will  play  his 
game  far  more  ellectively  than  he 
himself  possibly  can  by  taking  up 
arms — that,  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
popularity which  the  foreign  ruler 
is  sum  to  bring  upon  himself,  if 
left  alone,  James  will,  by  raising 
the  flag  of  relwiUion,  only  bo  cut- 
ting his  own  throat.  However, 
James  will  not  hear.  Becoming 
prudent,  at  any  rat*,  as  the  time 
for  action  draws  nearer,  both 
the  Chevalier  and  his  friends 
grow  close  and  uncommunica- 
tive, Eo  as  to  extract  complaints 
even  from  l)'Audriflet,  who,  hav- 
ing boen  previously  let  into  all 
the  harmless  little  si^crets  of  the 
plot  at  first  hand,  now  finds  him- 
self reduced  to  coaxing  intelli- 
gence  out  of  "  nnv  ^mrso^ma  at-  fl 
tacKtA  au  Vhcvaturr  de  iit  George,  S 
ipti  cgt  de  vw»  mniesy     However, 
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ture  actually  takes  place^  Leopold 
confides  to  liiin  that  Jniues  has 
expressed  himselE  resolved  to  take 
his  fortune  into  his  own  hand. 
Uo  has  been  advised  from  Kngland 
and  Scotland  that  circuiu stances 
will  never  bo  more  favourable.  If 
be  misses  this  chance,  he  will  have 
no  other.  "  C'ett  tout  gagner  ou 
io^U  perdre." 

The  final  escape  of  James  was, 
on  the  whole,  manaj;cd  with 
aecrecy  and  some  skill,  though 
things  went  a  little  untowardly. 
Stair,  who  was  sparing  no  pains 
to  keep  the  Chevalier  watched  to 
his  every  stop,  was  a  little  de- 
ceived, partly  by  that  false  infor- 
iDation  w  hich  Holingbroke  says 
Ihat  he  purijosely  gave  liini,  partly 
by  the  diplomatic  bearing  of  the 
Regent  and  Torcy,  who  were  both 
secretly  befriending  tbe  Chevalier. 
Certainly  Stair  got  his  correct  in- 
telligence too  late  to  be  of  much 
use,  and  so  sent  to  Chateau  Thierry 
to  Imve  James  seized  after  the  bird 
had  ilown.  Cadogan  in  Urutssels 
was  better  informed,  lie  had 
stationed  a  "  gentleman  from 
Mecklcnburgh/'  M.  de  Pless,  at 
Nancy,  ostensibly  to  attend  the 
Academy,  really  to  play  the  spy 
upon  the  Chevalier.  A  letter 
from  the  Kegent  to  D'Audrifiet 
shows  that  the  object  of  his  niis- 
aion  was  perfectly  understood  in 
tbe  French  capitaL  The  news  of 
the  Chevalier's  departure  comes  out 
through  the  indiscretion  of  some 
one  in  the  secret  arriving  from 
Commercy — and  immediately  Pleas 
takes  formal  leave  of  the  Buke, 
and  hurries  without  a  moment's 
delay  oU'  to  Brussels,  where  Ca- 
dogan has  a  courier  ready,  who, 
but  for  provokingly  prolonged  con- 
trary winds,  would  have  reached 
England  in  excellent  time;. 

Finding  thM  Chevalier's  miud 
made  up,  Leopold,  wishing  to  bo 
kind  to  the  last,  sends  his  proUg^ 
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as  a  parting  gift,  along  with  au 
aireotiotijite  valedictory  letter,  the 
acceptable  present  of  27,000  louis 
in  gold,  which  James  at  onco  stows 
away  in  his  private  strong -box. 
This,  we  read^  he  always  carried 
about  with  him,  placing  it  under 
bis  bed  ab  night,  and  allowing  no 
one  to  come  near  it.  How  ho 
managed  to  transport  it,  when 
riding  on  horseback  from  St 
Malo  to  Dunkirk,  we  are  not 
told. 

It  is  well  known  that  James 
started  from  Commercy  on  the 
28th  of  October  1715  in  disgniae. 
But  the  precise  manner  of  his 
escape,  as  related  in  the  '  Gazette 
de  Holl.'mde,'  on  what  professes  to 
be  trustworthy  evidence,  has  been 
strangely  ignored  in  England.  It 
explains  why,  for  a  full  fortnight 
after  James's  disappearance,  news- 
papers still  go  on  reporting  his 
supposed  doings  in  Lorraine.  The 
escape  was  of  coui-so  abetted  by 
the  Prince  de  Vaudemont,  who,  to 
make  it  possible,  invited  a  large 
company  to  Commercy  for  the 
day  appointed,  to  hunt  in  bis 
forests.  James  went  out  to  hunti 
and  James  apparently  came  back 
in  the  evening.  But  the  James 
who  returned  was  not  the  real 
Stuart  prince,  but  a  follower  of  his, 
who  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  his  master,  and  had  more  than 
once  been  mistaken  for  him.  Who 
this  gentleman  was  1  have  not 
been  able  to  trace.  With  this 
man  James  had  exchanged  clothes, 
unseen  by  any  one,  out  in  the 
forest.  And  so,  as  the  Due  de 
Yilleroy  writes  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  (the  letter  is  in  the 
Paris  MSB.),  "/f  partit  mister- 
•i^mi'mettt  d«  Comnterci  en  rkaUs 
roufante,  veetu  du  violet  en  JSecI«a- 
iatititpt'\  avec  nii  petit  cokt,  vialgrd 
la  viyHajtCif  ifen  Eepiim^t  ««»«  qn'ila 
aycnt  p^  auoir  ni  vent  ni  tunmiiieg 
tie  soil  depart,  que  deux  ou  troU 
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Jours  apfis  sw  ftorti^."  The  Chcr- 
alier  pursued  his  journey,  care- 
fully avoiding  highroads,  reaching 
Peterhead  sa.U'\y  in  the  end, 
though  after  much  travelling 
backwards  and  forwards,  taking 
pains  to  elude  Stair'a  spies,  who 
were  placed  ab  all  important  points. 
At  Nonancourt  he  narrowly  missed 
heiiig  caught,  as  we  know,  by  Cap- 
tain Douglas  and  two  other  emis- 
saries, eridently  what  Banyan  calls 
"ill-favoured  ones."  For  the  im- 
pression became  general  in  France 
— over  which  the  editor  of  'The 
Annals  of  the  Earls  of  Stair,*  Mr 
Murray  Graham,  grows  exceed- 
ingly indignant — that  these  men 
wore  assassins  retained  to  destroy 
the  Ohevalier  by  Lord  Stair,  whose 
passports  they  carried,  and  who 
promptly  come  to  their  rescue 
when  they  were  brought  before 
the  Urand  Pr^vAt  d«  la  Uaute 
Kormandie.  Very  probably  they 
looked  cut-throats.  One  of  thrm 
was  armed.  And  as  cut-throats, 
not  spies,  the  maUrtsati  de  la  paste 
cautioned  James  against  them, 
helping  him  o^  to  save  his  life, 
in  a  disguise  and  with  a  guide 
provided  by  herself.  As  supposed 
cut-throats  tlify  were  seized  by 
the  police,  and  as  cut-throats  they 
were  brought  before  the  judge. 
Stair's  interference  pro>>ably  saved 
their  lives.  But  all  his  explana- 
tions and  all  his  protestations  could 
not  for  a  long  time  remove  from 
the  mind  of  the  French  people  the 
impresaton  that  tlie  men  were 
uaaaains.  The  Regent,  we  hear, 
released  Uiem  without  intiuiry, 
simply  tij  avoid  scandal. 

How  the  Chevalier's  enterprise 
ended  we  all  know.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  particularly 
attentive  to  bis  late  host,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  On  the  24th  of 
October  he  sent  him  a  formal  fare- 
well ;  but  on  the  7th  Novemljer 
wo   have    the    Duke  stating  as  a 
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grievance  that  he  is  without  newa. 
During  November  we  find  people 
in  Paris  growing  remarkably  con- 
Gdent  On  the  2d  of  December 
Lord  Stair  complains  that  "  />'it 
plu»  sagf-a  d  la  Cour  "  arc  just  again 
beginning  to  treat  the  Chevalier 
as  Pretender.  Ubtil  two  days  bo- 
fore  ho  was  "King  of  England" 
to  every  one  in  Paris,  "rt  tout  h 
monde  avoit  let.-^fr  masque."  There 
was  not  a  single  Frenchman,  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  the  Court, 
who  so  much  as  set  foot  in  Stair's 
bouse.  £ver)-body  thought  that 
the  Stnart  cause  was  about  t& 
triumph.  But  the  1  Ith  of  Jfinuary 
I716sawJamesback  atOravulines, 
'^d'oii  il  rfipasaa  i^n  Lorraine"  aay 
the  MSS.  in  the  ATrhhvM  Xation- 
alfs.  Miss  Stricklaod  will  have  it 
that  he  went  to  Paris,  where  Bol- 
ingbroke  advised  him  to  go  straight 
into  Lorraine,  without  first  asking 
leave  of  the  Duke — which  advice 
he  did  not  follow.  Independent 
Lorraine  sources  state  that  ho 
poBsed  through  Lorraine,  "courojii 
la  poHt'i  h  9  chtvaux."  Ai  he  had 
left  all  bis  goods  and  chattels  at 
Boric  Due,  that  seems  the  more 
likely  version.  Before  his  depar- 
ture Duke  Leopold  had  assured 
the  Chevalier  that  his  domiiitons 
would  always  be  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  ^^jHnirroit  compter  »ur  lity 
ffH  Urttt  ce  ifui  enpoiirroil  d^p&mirf.'* 
In  I^Iarch,  however,  under  altered 
circumstances,  we  find  him  advis- 
ing Queen  Afary  Beatrice,  "  for 
the  second  time,"  that  he  cannot 
again  receive  her  son  into  his 
duchy.  The  Chevalier  himself 
seems  to  have  taken  the  first  warn- 
ing. For  we  read  in  the  '  Gazette 
do  HoUande '  that  bis  Vomegtiqttes 
ft  EtfuifKujea  were  removed  from 
Bar  to  Paris  in  February.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Konarski  (I  have 
not  veriUcd  the  entry  in  the  ar- 
chives, but  it  is  doubtless  correct), 
James    left  Bar  on  the    9th    of 
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February — "sans  adresscr  wi  r*- 
fn*rctn»'*H/*  H  ms  adietiit.  an  due 
Leopold,"  Bays  Noel;  "comme  un 
egeroc  vulgaire"  says  M.  KonarskL 
"AV  M  contiintantparde  Vargent  que 
Leopold  lux  doiinait,U  crnprntUa  d/;s 
sommes  osnez/ortea  aua:  aeigneurs  et 
partU  sans  lee  remb&urser."  Tho 
sum  of  l.'i.OOO  francs  paid  to  his 
friend  M.  de  Bossompierre,  which 
app<^n.rs  in  the  ofHcial  accounts,  is 
ouiy  one  such  debt.  "Cette  in- 
gratititdv  de  la  pari  du  Chm'alier 
dt'  Saint  fieargfis"  adds  Noel,  '*  in- 
digfuiU  tonte  la  Cour"  People 
spoke  to  Trfiopold  about  it.  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  the  Duke,  *'  you 
forgPt  that  thia  Prince  is  in 
misfortune,  and  that  he  was  u 
king.-' 

If  the  direct  benefits  which 
tho  ho&pitality  extended  to  James 
brought  to  Lorraine  vrere  less  than 
nil,  the  indirect  were  scarcely  more 
valuable.  No  doubt,  the  Chevalier 
having  net  the  example,  not  a  few 
Koraan  Catliolics  from  the  United 
K.iogdom»  BO  Noel  relates,  sought 
the  same  hospitable  refuge.  Others 
came — among  tlioin  both  Noel  and 
Marchal  name  tho  elder  Pitt  — 
to  take  advantage  of  the  now 
Academy  opened  by  T^^opold,  and 
rapidly  blossoming  into  greatness 
under  such  distinguished  masters 
as  Duval  and  Vayringe.  Some 
of  these  men  brought  plenty  of 
money  with  them,  and  their  liberal 
fees  went  to  swell  acceptably  the 
professors'  receipts.  But  the  num- 
ber of  impecunious  persona,  more 
particularly  Irish,  who  flowed  to 
the  Lorraine  Court  to  prey  upon 
Leopold's  generosity,  seems  to  have 
been  even  larger.  "  Nous  regor- 
geojiJt  dIrUi  wlah, "  wri  tea  tho 
Duke's  friend  Bardin  in  1719 — 
Irlaiidais  who  evidently  boasted 
but  little  money  and  less  gratitude, 
Bardiu  complains  of  au  excep- 
tionally bad  case  of  the  latter  sort 
Leopold  mildly  replies,  "  I  helped 


him,  not  for  bis  sake,  bat  for  my 
own." 

In  1749,  when  the  Due  faineant, 
Stanislas  Leszinski,  "  simple  gentU' 
hoftimt  IWntanien"  was  holding 
his  gay  little  Oourt  at  Luni^ville, 
with  Voltaire  and  Mndamo  du 
ChAtoIet  to  lend  brilliancy  to  it, 
and  Madame  de  Boufllers  to  pre- 
side as  elderly  Venus,  we  read  that 
the  whole  company  were  deeply 
touched  when  the  great  French 
writer,  as  was  his  wont,  read  out 
aloud  his  just  concluded  chajiter 
on  the  Stuarts,  in  the  *Si6clc  de 
Louis  XV.'  Everybody  had  a 
regret  for  the  hardly  used  dynasty. 
Scarcely  had  Voltaire  closed  his 
book  when  in  rushed  a  messenger, 
bringing  the  tidings  that  James's 
son,  Charles  Edward,  doubly  an 
exile  after  the  failure  of  his  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  had,  on  the  demand 
of  the  English  Government^  been, 
seized  at  Paris  on  leaving  t)ie 
Opera.  "  Oh  heaven !  "  exclaimed 
Voltaire^  *'  is  it  possible  that  the 
king  can  suffer  such  an  indignity, 
and  that  his  glory  can  have  been, 
tarnished  by  a  stain  which  all  the 
water  of  the  Seine  will  not  wash 
away  ! "  The  whole  company  was 
moved.  Voltaire  retired  gloomily 
into  his  own  room,  threw  down  his 
MS.  into  a  comer,  and  did  not 
take  tho  work  up  again  till  ho 
found  himself  amid  the  more 
prosaic  surroundings  of  Berlin. 
Very  shortly  after  Charles  Edward 
himself  knocked  at  Stanislas'  door. 
What  he  did  during  the  nearly 
three  years  that  he  was  a  refugee 
at  LuniL'\illc  it  seems  impossible 
to  ascertain.  The  French  State 
Papers  are  silent  —  at  Luiieville 
not  a  tradition  has  survived.  His 
doings  evidently  were  not  con- 
sidernd  worth  recording.  The 
drama  of  Stuart  kingship  was 
played  out.  The  dream  had 
to  an  end. 
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ONE     OF    A     KKMAHKABLK     FAMILY. 


QEN&UAL   UOBBRT   HACLAOAX,    R.B. 


A  wiDR  circlo  of  family  and 
frieniis,  togrthor  with  numerous 
aocietios,  roliglous,  charitable,  and 
Bcioiitific,  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  Ornrral  Uobert  Maclagan,  K.E., 
who  diiid  in  London  on  April  22, 
in  bis  seventy-fourth  year.  In  his 
lifo  and  conduct  he  was  as  modest 
as  he  was  hardworking  nnd  trust- 
worthy. Amongst  his  friends 
many  were  persons  of  distinction, 
whilst  the  family  to  which  bo  be- 
longed may  fairly  be  tenned  re- 
markable, and  has  for  more  than 
one  generation  commanded  tho  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  Edinburgh.  Hence  we 
believe  that  a  short  account  of  the 
General's  kindred  and  services  will 
interest  a  number  of  our  readers. 

Macla^n's  most  intimate  friend, 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Yule,  calculated 
that  .Scotland  supplied  one  third  of 
the  otiicors  of  tlie  Bongal  Kngin- 
een,  and  that  of  the  tScotsmen  a 
third  came  from  Aberdeenshire. 
He  was  ijencrally  accurate,  but  wo 
think  I'Minhurgh  cannot  have  been 
far  behind  the  northern  county, 
for  even  in  this  notice  three  men 
are  mentioned  who  came  from  the 
capital  or  its  neighbourhood  — 
Hichard  Baird  Smith,  Henry  Yule, 
and  Robert  Maclagan. 

Thn  lirat  was  bom  at  Laasvade 
on  thp  last  day  of  1818,  ond  went 
to  India  in  1836.  When  he  died 
in  18*51,  after  a  "career  crowded 
with  brilliant  service,"  he  was 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  Calcutta, 
C.B.,  and  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen. 

Henry  Yule  was  bom  at  Inver- 
esk  in  1820,  appointed  to  the  l)en- 
gol  Engineers   in  1.S38,  and  died 


in  I8S9.  His  career  in  Tndia  wa 
sutTiciently  distinguished,  but 
reputation  is  world-wide  as  a  geo-' 
grapher  and  man  of  letters.  He 
received  on  his  deathbed  the  com- 
pliment of  election  by  the  Acwiemi^ 
dw  Sivsci'iptiwix  et  JieUca  Laltrffs  as 
corresponding  member,  and  thanked 
them  in  a  few  touching  l^attn  words, 
the  last  sentence  being,  *'  Cmn 
eorde  pleno  H  ff^ratisshno  vioriturug 
vog,  ithistri^giini  flomini,  mIhIo." 
Whereon  "  D.  M.,"  in  the  'Aca- 
demy'  of  March  2*J,  1890,  at  the 
end  of  some  appropriate  verae^ 
remarked : — 

"  '  Afarilunig  ro«  mluto,* 

Hrvatlies  hbi  iMt  the  dying  scKoIm-,! 
Ami  the  far-off  ages  auswer, 
*  ImjHorialu  tt  mlitiant.'  " 


Robert  Maclagan,  third  Ron 
the  late  Dr  David  Maclagan,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  on  December 
14,  1820.  I>r  David  began  life  as 
a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  served 
under  Wellington  in  the  Penin- 
sular Vi'ar.  He  retired  in  1S16, 
and  commenced  private  practice 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  the 
rare  honour  of  being  President  of 
the  College  of  Sui^cons,  and  also 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Ho 
lived  on  intimate  terms — we  quote 
from  the  '  Scotsman  '  *  —  with 
"  James  Alxsrcromby,  the  Hom- 
ers, Jeli'rey,  Cock  burn,  Murray, 
Ivory,  Fulle.rton,  John  Allen  of 
Holland  House,  Daniel  Etlis, 
Charles  Maolaren,  the  0  i  bson- 
Oraigs,  sire  and  sons."  Ho  !»-' 
longed  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  and 


i 


wu  a  faithful  but  kind  father. 
And  he  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
SomB  of  our  readers  can  doubtless 
recftll  a  picture  oi  father,  mother, 
and  seven  sons  marching  with 
scrupulous  regularity  and  solem- 
nity every  Sunday  to  Ht  George's 
Church  ;  and  those  who  relieved 
thf-  tndium  of  proceedings  with  a 
little  play  still  remember  the  iiwe 
with  which,  as  backsliders,  they 
received  his  disapproving  glance. 
His  sons  all  grew  to  man's 
estate.  The  eldest.  Sir  Douglas, 
wo  need  scarcely  say,  does  many 
things  well.  Not  to  mention  his 
professional  attainments,  he  is  an 
archer,  an  angler,  and  a  sportsman 
of  rt^pnte ;  a  man  of  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  a  poet,  and  a  sweet 
singer.  He  too  has  held  the  offices 
of  president  of  both  the  great 
medical  colleger,  is  surgeon  of  the 
Queen's  Bodyguard,  and  a  profes- 
sor in  the  Edinburgh  University. 
In  1H87  he  was  knigbted  in  recog- 
nition of  his  eminent  position  and 
of  his  valuable  public  services. 
The  second  son,  Philip  Whiteside, 
who  died  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  in 
1892,  was  tirst  an  army  surgeon  ; 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist, 
and  devoted  to  good  works,  where- 
by he  gained  the  affectionate  re- 
spect of  his  neighbours.  Passing 
liobert  (the  subject  of  this  notice), 
the  next  son  was  David,  who  for 
many  years  managed  various  insur- 
ance companies ;  ho  wrote  *  The 
History  of  St  George's  Church 
from  ISU  to  1873,'  and  'The 
Life  of  Sheriff  Cloghom,'  and  was 
prominent  in  connection  with  the 
Patriotic  Fund  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War.  The  fifth  son,  Wil- 
liam Dalrymple — m'iles  olim  inter 
Indoa — is  now,  after  a  career  as 
brilliant  as  it  is  unusual,  Aroh- 
bishop  of  York,  Primate  of  Eng- 
land and  Meti'opolitan.  John 
C~'  n,     the    sixth    son,    after 

Tvice  in  India,  is  now,  we 


believe.  Foreign  Mission  Secretary 
to  the  Cliurch  of  Huotland  ;  whilst 
James  M'Grigor,  the  youngest  son, 
was  for  a  time  in  the  Indian  med- 
ical service,  ond  afterwards  became 
otBcer  of  health  for  Hexham  and 
H&ltwhistle:  he  diod  in  1891. 

And  now,  before  passing  from 
family  detail,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Dalrymplos  of  Lang- 
lands  and  Orangedeld  in  Ayrshire 
were  ancestors  both  of  Robert 
Maclagan  and  of  his  wife  Patriola 
Gilmour.  One  of  these  Dal- 
rymples  and  his  connection  tbo 
Earl  of  Glencairn  were  patrons  of  _ 
Rol>ert  Burns,  by  whom  the  Rev.  ■ 
William  Dalrymple  is  mentioned 
ia  several  satires,  always  with 
respect.  This  worthy  pastor,  who 
with  his  father •  in-law  held  be- 
tween them  continuous  charge  of 
the  pariah  church  of  Ayr  for  the 
extraordinary  period  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  baptised  both 
Robert  BuruB  and  Sir  Douglas 
Maclagan. 

So  much  for  family  history.    The 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  educated 
at  the  High  School  and   Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
at  Addiscombc,  where  his   career 
was   specially  di-stinguished.     We 
get  a  glimpse  of  him  and  of  his         i 
father,    who   was   present   at  the     fl 
public   examination,    in   a  letter,     " 
their  joint  production,  to  the  home 
in  Edinburgh.     It  is  commenced 
by  the  younger  man:  "We  have 
just  returned    from    AHdifiCombe: 
everything  is  now  over,  and  Rob- 
ert  Maclagan,    £sq.,     rejoices   in 
the  power  of  adding  H.E.I.CS. 
to  his   name,   aa  well    as   calling 
himself  an  Engineer  officer."     His 
father,  supplementing  this,  has  re- 
corded with  justifiable  pride  the 
encomiums  passed  by  the  Governor,     fl 
Sir   Ephraim    Stannus,    and    the     ^ 
compliments      paid      by     Colonel 
Pasley,  R.E.,  who  "expressed  to 
mo  the  pleasure  he  would  have  in 
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Robert  being  under  bis  command 
at  Chatham.  .  .  .  Kobert  has 
just  gono  to  perform  his  dotios  as 
ohairman  of  tfae  cadcU'  festival  in 
a  most  respectable  caflee-housH  in 
Piccadilly." 

After  two  years  at  Chatham, 
Miu:lagun  arrived  in  India  at  the 
end  of  1841 — an  anxious  time,  for 
aQuira  in  Afghanistan  were  not 
prospertng,  though  the  extent  of 
oar  diaasters  was  not  tlirn  known. 
Tiord  EMenborough,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Auckland  on  February  28, 
1H42,  was  at  once  confronled  with 
the  bad  news,  and  decided  to  re- 
cover our  prestige  and  then  to 
withdraw  from  that  country.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  th(.!SO  objocta 
were  in  great  measure  attained ; 
and  the  Governor -General  pro- 
ceeded to  Firozpur  to  w(.iIcome 
the  returning  forces.  N  olliiiig 
that  ceremony  or  display  could 
add  was  wanting  on  the  ocoaaion. 
An  nxtny  of  reserve  was  formed^ 
which  MncUgan  was  ordered  to 
Join.  He  was  employed  preparing 
and  decorating  buat-bridgos  on  the 
Sutlej,  over  which  the  army  paased 
in  Eafcty,  but  the  works  were  car- 
ried away  by  a  flood  within  a 
week. 

^Vhen  the  camp  was  broken  np, 
Mttclagan  was  employed  road- 
making  on  the  southern  tilo[>u  of 
the  ilimalaya,  and  experienced 
the  pleamre^  not  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated save  by  thooe  who  have 
for  a  time  been  deprived  of  it,  of 
seeing  pure  streams  (low  through 
undulating  land.  He  described 
bis  senaatioiLS  thus:  "This  morn- 
ing's march  was  about  nine  miles, 
and  I  crosse<l,  for  the  lirst  lime  in 
India,  a  little  clear  bum,  with  stony 
bed.  The  pleasant  sound  of  its 
ripple,  with  the  fine  scenery  before 
me,  made  me  feel  at  home,"  kz. 

He  waa   not  allowed   to  enjoy 


such  prospocts  long,  for  in  Ma 
IH43  he  was  posted  to  the  Delli 
canals  under  Captain  W.  K. 
Baker,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
August  to  the  dry  and  thirsty 
region  of  Sind,  then  ruled  by  the 
able  but  eccentric  Sir  Charlea 
Napier.  Baker,  aft^rwai-ds  Sir 
William,  was  a  great  geologisti 
who  inspired  his  assistants  with 
some  of  hid  own  zeal,  and  Mact.'igan 
seems  to  have  been  on  apt  pupil. 
He  auflered,  however,  from  fever, 
and  in  1845  was  obliged  to  ap- 
ply for  tnuisfer  to  the  North- 
Weat  Provinces,  whither  Baker 
hod  preceded  him.  Sir  Charles 
wrot«  kindly:  "I  am  very  sorry 
to  lose  you,  and  still  more  for  tho 
reason.  I  do  hope  your  health 
will  recover  in  India,  and  no  woni 
of  mine  shall  be  wanting  if  I  can 
aen'e  you."  But  theae  plana  were 
altered  owing  to  tho  outbr(^ak  of 
war  with  the  Sikhs.  Maclogan 
was  appointed  assistant  field -en- 
gineer Aiid  ordered  to  Firozpur,  for 
which  place  ho  sot  forth,  but  was 
halted  at  Bahdwalpur  to  await  Sir 
C.  Napier,  who  was  to  be  second  in 
command  of  tho  army  of  tho  Sutlfj. 
Whilst  there,  news  of  the  battles 
of  Mtidki,  Firozuhiih,  and  Sobnlon 
arrived,  first  in  that  myst^-rious 
way  whereby  tn  the  Elaat  it  is  so 
rapidly  transmitted,  butafturwarda 
it  was  confirmed  by  letters.  When 
Napier  arrived  they  pushed  on  to 
Lahore,  pausing  at  Firozpur  to  aea 
the  captured  Sikh  guns.  Carriages 
were  sent  to  bring  the  party  in. 
"The  first  is  a  large  cwich,  ouce 
Runjeet  Singh's,  a  regular  hackney- 
coach,  panels  green  and  ytillow. 
This  team  urged  by  a  couple  of 
postilions."  The  otlior  a  paiJcM- 
yorry,*  in  which  "  the  mules  [were] 
driven  four-  in  -  hand.  About 
twenty  miles  more  in  three  stages 
to  our  camp  at  Lahore,  whera  ~ 


1  A  paUakio  couch — i,t.,  like  a  patonkin  on  whevlii. 
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left  Sir  Charles's  partj  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Eaglneer  camp."  ^ 

Kapler  arrived  on  March  3, 
1846,  and  two  days  later  Gough 
reviewed  the  army  prior  to  its  re- 
turn to  our  own  provinces.  Vis- 
count Hardinge,  who  was  present 
on  tlie  occasion  as  private  secre- 
tary to  his  father,  has  dwicribod 
the  Bcene."  After  mentioning  the 
various  regiments  on  parade  and 
their  recent  loHse:)  in  action,  he 
lias  recorded  that  the  Govemcr- 
General  approached  the  gallant 
50th,  "the  dirty  halfhundred," 
and  presenting  their  old  com- 
mander, told  them  how  proud  he 
was  of  their  behaviour  in  the  lato 
battles,  where  they  had  lost  300 
killed  and  wounded.  The  men 
received  Napier  with  deafening 
uheers,  whicli  were  taken  up  and 
repeated  by  every  regiment  on  the 
ground.  Sir  Charles  was  so  over- 
come that  his  speech  failed,  and  he 
could  only  wave  hia  hand  in  ao- 
knowledgmnnt.  His  dress  was  re- 
markable— a  pith  helmet,  a  naUve 
leather  Jacket,  and  breeches  and 
long  boots.  It  was,  moreover,  be- 
lieved that  this  costume  had  never 
been  changed  since  hia  arrival  in 
camp. 

When  the  main  body  of  ou  r 
troops  had  marched,  Maclagan  was 
attached  to  the  force  which 
was  left  in  occupation,  and  was 
employed  on  the  defences  of  Lahore 
in  cast  of  attack  by  the  iSikh  army. 
When  Napier  heard  this,  he  gave 
our  young  engineer,  to  whom  he 
had  evidently  taken  a  fancy,  the 
following  characteristic  advice  :^ 

"Well,  tiike  my  word  for  it,  Mac- 
lagan,  you'll  have  tightinc  hero  before 
long.  "We  English  iixc  bold  ami  biiivo 
in  battle,  and  can  carry  everything 
Were  us  then,  hut  we  are  too  easily 


luUcd  into  a  seufie  of  security  when 
the  fighting  ts  ovor.  Uerc  you  may 
be  in  peace  and  quiet  without  a 
thought  of  fUngur  ;  enjoying  all  your 
comforts — Uike  ii  yla»8  uf  beer — !wd 
nil  that  tuirt  uf  thing,  itiul  tim  blow 
may  oome  down  like  a  sliHlge-liammer. 
It's  my  opinion  they'll  attempt  to  sur- 
prise you  in  Lahore.  I've  been  re- 
ceiving lufiirmiitioii  daily  chiefly 
through  inooushees,  natives,  and 
others,  and  it's  my  opinion  that  will 
be  the  caso.  Look  now  at  the  Sikh 
army  that  has  been  disbanded.  There 
may  be  150,000  of  them,  and  they're 
all  armed ;  having  probably  120  or 
130  pieces  of  atnnon.  There  are  7(^ 
Sir  ITeury  tolls  me,  in  this  place — 
oiwn,  exposed  to  Wew — be-sides  thoae 
that  may  be  concealed.  Well,  these 
men  have  all  dispei-Ked  foi'  the  present. 
Are  they  at  ail  more  friendly  disiKised 
towards  us  than  they  wore,  think  ye  ? 
And  the  others  that  have  been  eutor- 
tjiiiit'd  here  —  do  ye  think  they  can 
bt*  highly  pleased  with  6  Ita.  a-month, 
instead  of  12,  with  guldt'ii  briu-fluts 
and  all  that  7  Don't  fancy  for  it  mo- 
ment that  they've  all  settled  down 
jiemian«iitly  in  quiet  They'll  watch 
your  proceetiings  here,  and  it's  my  be- 
lief they'll  atl«mpt  to  surprise  yoa. 
And  the  oiily  wtiy  to  be  firenarM  is 
to  keep  uverv  man  drilled  at  his  pro- 
per pcxat,  and  to  have  constjint  exami- 
nation of  the  state  of  your  defences. 
And  in  as  far  as  in  you  liea,  Maclagan, 
y<ju  l<jok  to  this.  You  take  the  advice 
that  J  can  give  you  from  my  experi- 
ence.  I  can't  be  talking  in  this  way  ta 

Col. ,  an  officer  of  rank  and  ex- 

]ierieuce.  He  woiUd  only  put  his 
tongue  in  hia  cheek.  But  I  do  to  you. 
You  are  young,  and  may  be  guided  by 
my  experience.  .  .  .  When  I  was  in 
the  north  of  England,  Nottingham 
was  to  he  attacked  at  the  siiine  time 
with  ShotBcld.  It  was  not  attiu:kei]  ; 
and  on  the  trLils  it  came  out  tUat  the 
only  reason  of  this  was  that  tliey  had 
seen  we  were  on  our  guard.  I  was 
prepared  ou  every  jioint,  and  hud 
evciy  man  trained  at  ids  pro{)cr  post ; 
and  that's  the  only  way  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  disaster  at  the  time  of  an 
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'  TlittM  extractd  are  from  Mavlagao'a  diary. 

"  Ruli>rs  oi  Iinbo.     \'i8count  liardin^,  by  hU  sou  Charles,  Viacoimt  Har- 
diuge  (Claidtdoa  Pi-ea),  p.  130. 
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attack.  If  you  are  oa  your  guaxd  in 
tbat  way,  thou^lt  it  be  in  tbe  dark. 
evt!i*y  mnu  wLii  kituw  lii))  placu  uiid 
iiiiiiiMlialuly  be  at  it ;  aiut  if  nut,  yoa 
will  lie  aiirpritied  :  they  will  be  rush- 
iDg  in  all  directions  and  in  confusdon  ; 
then  every  tnaii  will  run  to  the  front 
and  tire,  uot  knowin};  where.  But  do 
your  iitiuo»t  to  have  everytliiug  in 
order  and  ])re|>ared  for  such  an  event; 
and  incre.ise  vour  own  cxertiww,  if  you 
See  any  tuntUncy  to  carelosNiess  and 
diarecard  of  danger.  .  .  .  I'll  be  com- 
ini;  back  some  day  to  let  you  out 
Tliei-e  will  be  pl(>nt}'  for  you  to  do 
hi>re.  Now'm  the  time  for  you  to  did- 
tiuf^uiab  yoanelt" 

No  attack,  however,  waa  made, 
and  Maolagaa  having  continued 
to  autTer  from  fever,  was  sent  to 
Simla^  where  he  mut  many  onii- 
neut  men.  Buaidea  the  Ooveruor- 
fleneral,  Lord  Hardiiige,  and  the 
Qouitiiander-in-Chief,  Lord  Guugh, 
the  names  of  Henry  Lawrence, 
Robert  Napier,'  Henry  AEarion 
Durand,  Herbert  Edwiirdes,  and 
othera  are  found  in  bia  diary.  He 
also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Jamea  Thomaiion,  Lieut. -Governor 
of  tb«  North- We-st  Pro^nnces,  by 
whom  he  was  chosen  to  b«  Frtn- 
cipal  of  a  college  to  bo  estahliahed 
at  Riirki  for  the  preparation  of 
young  men  as  civil  engineers. 
The  widdom  of  the  selection  was 
juKtified,  and  to  this  day  Mao- 
lagan's  arrangemonta,  with  but 
slight  modification,  are  tn  foroe  at 
the  Tliomason  College, 

Rurki  was  then  a  specially 
interesting  station  as  headquar- 
ters of  the  Ganges  Canal ;  but  in 
India,  work  seldom  goes  on  long 
without  interruption.  In  184tj 
the  84*coDd  Sikh  war  broke  oat, 
and  Maclagan  was  desirod  to 
march  a  corps  of  Icldars  (diggers) 
to  tbo  scene  of  action.  Verily, 
tlie  mistakes  which  are  mode 
evcD  by  peraoos  of  experience  arc 


astounding.     To    send   such       

to  oppose  the  warriors  of  the 
Khal&a,  who  had  fought  us  as  we 
bud  never  in  India  at  any  rate 
been  resisted  before,  was  to  ex- 
pect Uic  lamb  to  6ght  the  lion. 
Fortunately  for  the  coolies,  they 
were  stopped  when  almost  within 
touch  of  our  army,  and  on  their 
way  home  they  heard  the  sound 
of  the  guns  at  Chilianwdla. 

In  I>S.52  Maclagan  returned  to 
Kngland  on  leave,  having  visited 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Constanti< 
Dople,  Atliens,  and  Venice.  After 
a  short  rest,  he  was  deputed  to 
America  to  study  her  systems  of 
education,  travelling  out  with  Sit 
Charles  Lyell,  the  eminent  geol- 
ogist, who  introduced  him  to  Mr 
Tieknor  and  other  celebrities  on 
arrival  at  Boston.  He  met  Long- 
fellow,  LuwcU,  Dana,  Sumner,  Ass 
Gray,  Preaeott,  aiid  AguKSiz ;  and 
all  was  now  and  mostly  delightful. 
Journeying  to  Montreal,  he  seemed 
much  iinpresKed  witli  the  business 
qualities  and  chafl'  of  a  gentleman 
who  travelled  in  "  Ross's  Premium 
Soap  "  i  and  on  his  return  to  Bofl- 
ton  he  went  to  church  one  Sunday 
at  the  Sailor's  Bethel,  and  has  thus 
dcficriWd  the  scene  and  perform- 
ance :  "  Behind  the  pulpit  a  large 
picture  of  A  vessel  in  a  stormy  sea 
offa  rocky  coast — Hug  Bethel.  An 
angel  high  up  in  the  clouds,  an 
anchor  in  another  part  of  the  sky. 
.  .  .  The  whole  service,  prayer 
and  preaching,  very  melancholy  :  " 
the  prayer  in  extravagant  lan.- 
guage,  bad  grammar,  and  to  the 
accompaiiiiiiuut  of  excited  move- 
ment of  body  and  head ;  the 
preaching  having  to  do  with  every- 
thing save  the  text,  and,  when 
discoursing  about  the  elect  on 
whose  account  the  world  was 
saved  from  destruction,  contauang 
such   language  as  :    "  God  would 
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have  destroyed  the  whole  world, 
but  Moses  came  out  and  stood 
right  in  the  way,  and  held  up 
those  tremendous  hands  of  his, 
Ac,  »tc.  And  so  God  said,  *  Well, 
Moses,  yoa  must  Just  have  your 
way.'"  After  more  irrelevant  and 
irreverent  discourse,  the  pastor  re- 
marked, "I  must  haul  in  hero; 
if  I  go  on*  I  shall  break  loose  1 " 

Next  day  happ<^ued  to  be  the 
4th  of  July,  in  honour  of  which 
occasion  lliere  w.w  a  parade  uf 
the  available  military  force,  which 
prudence  and  due  regard  for  inter- 
national considerations  forbid  us 
to  describe.  The  declaration  of 
independence  was  read,  and  a 
good  speech  was  made,  in  which 
all  that  could  be  eaid  for  America, 
and  little  or  nothing  offensive  to 
other  nations,  were  combined. 

Maclagan  visited  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  wlieru  he  made 
acq^uaintance  with  Colonel  l^*^. 
The  situation  is  described  as  most 
desirable,  and  the  students  as 
being  soldierly  and  ijmart. 

On  returning  homo,  he  was  pro- 
moted in  1854  to  be  captain,  and 
next  year  he  married  Patricia,  fifth 
daughter  of  Patrick  Gilmour,  Esq. 
of  the  Grove,  Londonderry.  They 
loft  KngUnd  in  1855,  arriving  in 
India  at  the  end  of  tlie  year,  and 
went  to  lliirki,  where  college  work 
was  resumed  and  continued  till  it 
was  interrupted  by  the  Mutiny. 

Though  that  station  escaped  the 
horrors  of  tho  crisis,  yet,  with 
Meerut  and  Delhi  at  no  great 
distance,  the  situation  was  sulHci- 
ently  serious,  and  demanded  effici- 
ent precaution.  liaird  Smith  was 
the  senior  officer,  bold  and  saga- 
cious, whilst  under  him  Maclagan 
was  most  useful,  always  maintain- 
ing a  calmness  which  was  of  im- 
mense value.    The  workshops  wero 

de  defensible,  and  accommoda- 

n    in   them    was    provided    fur 


women  and  children ;  and  here 
were  born  Haird  Smith's  daughter 
and  Maclagan's  eldest  son.  The 
garrison,  though  containing  but 
ninety  Europeans,  some  of  whom 
wero  civilians,  patrolled  the  coun- 
try round,  and  restored  confidence 
to  the  wavering.  Captain  Mac- 
lagan's  lirmnoss,  and  his  kindness 
to  those  in  dititress,  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  persons  who 
were  present,  amongst  whom  Mrs 
Buird  Smith  and  Lady  Chcsncy 
have  recently  referred  to  these 
qualities  in  terms  of  deserved  od- 
miration.  The  former  has  re- 
marked that  hia  "  resolution,  his 
sleepless  care  for  all,  and  liis  special 
tendor  care  for  all  who  were  left 
most  lonely,  are  hardly  to  be  de- 
scribed " ;  and  that  hia  conduct 
thou  VA  au  unfading  light  in  her 
memory  of  a  time  of  sore  distress. 
The  capture  of  Deliii,  however, 
soon  restored  trAnc|uillily :  the  Col- 
lege was  reopened,  ami  work  went 
on  as  usual  till  ISOl,  when  Mac- 
lagan  was  appointed  to  the  Punjab 
as  chief  engineer,  and  was  pro- 
motefl  to  be  Lieut.-Co!oneL  He 
hold  this  appointment  till  he  re- 
tired in  January  1879,  with  the 
exception  of  some  periods  of  leave, 
when  hia  place  was  taken  by 
Colonel  -\JexanderTaylor.  During 
these  eighteen  years,  many  import- 
ant works  were  completed,  whilst 
others  were  commenced.  Railways 
and  canals  have  greatly  altered  the 
condition  of  the  country,  mostly 
for  tho  better  ;  whilst  many  minor 
works  of  much  use  and  conveni- 
enco  were  constructed.  Within 
the  same  period  some  noteworthy 
events  ooeurredj  with  which  Gen- 
eral Maclagan  was  more  or  less 
concerned,  of  which  we  may  men- 
tion the  reception  of  Amir  Sher 
Ali  Khan  of  Kabul  in  18G9;  the 
visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh to  Lahore  in  1870 ;  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Durand,  Lieut- 
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Governor  of  the  Punjab,  ab  tho 
cloae  of  the  same  year ;  the  c^re- 
moiiies  connected  with  the  visit 
of  n.RH.  thfl  Prince  of  Walofl  in 
1^76  ;  aiid  the  war  with  Afffhin- 
iatAn  in  1878. 

Before  the  Goncral  left  lAborp, 
tho  nativo  memhers  of  the  P.W. 
Department  established  a  prize  or 
schoIarBhip  to  presen'o  his  memory 
in  the  Punjab,  a  circuraatance 
which  afTordcd  him  much  grati- 
fication. 

On  return  to  England  be  joined 
many  religious  and  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  contributed  articles  to 
Tan'ous  period  icals.  In  concert 
with  Colonel  Yule  he  wrote  a 
Memoir  of  General  Sir  W.  E. 
Baker ;  and  he  was  engaged  on  a 
Life  of  Akbar,  which  we  may  hope 
to  sen  published  hereafter. 

General  Maclagan  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  Royal  Indian 
Engineering  College  at  Cooper's 
ITill,  of  which  his  broth t;r-oflicer 
Sir  Alexander  Taylor  is  President, 
And  be  was  rarely  absent  on  prise- 
day,  when  the  successful  students 
are  nominated  to  tho  Indian  P.W. 
Department.  He  attended  many 
ceremonies,  of  which  some  were 
public,  others  private :  amongst 
them  we  may  mention  the  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
occasion  of  tho  Queen's  Jubilee 
(June  21,  1887),  various  gardon- 
parties  at  Marlborough  House, 
and  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  April 
1890,  when  his  name  was  enrolled 
amongst  the  Honorary  Doctors  of 
Laws,  as  an  old  a/ftt;i»tw  of  whom 
tho  University  was  most  justly 
proud.  The  degree  wss  at  the 
same  time  conferred  on  Sir  John 
Fowler,  Bart.,  the   eminent  civil 


engineer,  and  on  James  Anthony 
Froude,  the  historian  and  man  of 
letters,  whose  vivid  imaginaLioa 
and  beanty  of  stylo  have  acquira^ 
for  him  so  dlBtinguished  a  positioH 
amongst  the  authors  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

Other  ceremonies  of  a  different 
nature  became  more  frequent  as 
time  went  on :  old  friends  and 
comrades  died,  and  Maclagan  was 
most  particular  in  paying  to  them 
the  last  token  of  respect.  Sir 
Robert  Slontgomery,  the  successor 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the  Pun- 
jab, died  in  1S88  ;  Sir  Henry  Yule 
died  in  1889 ;  followed  in  a  fort- 
night, on  January  14,  1890,  by 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  whose 
funeral  at  St  Paul's  was  an  impres- 
sive public  spectacle,  and  a  Bignal 
testimony  of  national  regard.        ^m 

General  Maclagan  hod  fal^ 
health  till  Cbristma»  IR02,  when 
ho  suffered  from  bronchitis  and 
congestion  of  a  lung,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  he  ever  fully 
recovered  from  this  illness.  He 
spent  next  summer  at  Locheam- 
head,  where  he  was  again  taken  ill. 
After  a  time  he  was  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  later  to  London, 
with  the  view  of  wintering  abroad  ; 
but  his  strength  was  nnequal  to 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey, 
and  he  went  instead  to  Tor- 
quay. There,  after  a  period  of  un- 
certainty, unfavourable  symptoms 
were  developed,  and  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  died  in  per- 
fect peace,  leaving  to  his  family 
and  friends  the  satisfaction  of 
retaining  in  their  thoughts  and 
atVcctions  tlie  memory  of  his  use 
ful,  unselfish,  and  blameless  life. 
yi.  Bkoadkiot. 
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FROM    UyPITBMSnED   PAPERS   OP   TRE   LATE   GBNSIIA.L  SIR   R.    CHUROn. 


Aptrr  the  cnpliiro  and  execu- 
tion of  Giro  Annichiarico,  related 
in  November  1892  of  this  MagA- 
KUio,  Frflncavilla  regained  its 
normal  condition  as  a  quiet  little 
country  town.  The  crowds  who 
had  gathered  from  the  country 
round  dispersed  to  their  own 
homes;  no  traces  remained  of  the 
ghastly  scene  in  the  little  Piazza: 
the  churches,  there  and  every- 
where, resounded  with  Te  Dmi-ms  ; 
the  gates  of  the  cities  wore  adorned 
with  triumphal  arches;  the  troops 
had  a  couple  of  days'  holiday,  and 
then  escorted  tlic  General  and  a 
company  of  his  friends  (among 
wJiom  was  his  brother,  come  from 
Florence  to  pay  him  a  visit) 
from  place  to  place  in  the  pro- 
vince. They  were  welcomed  every- 
where with  speeches  and  shouting, 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  here,  with  a  sword  of  honour 
there. 

Still  Btraj^glors  from  the  brig- 
ands were  found  by  the  peasants, 
and  brought  in  from  caves  and 
forests;  and  there  are  curious 
stories  of  such  captures,  of  which 
one  sliall  he  related  here. 

Two  officers  were  returning  from 
Taranto  to  Lecce  one  night.  Adark 
and  stormy  night  it  was,  and  very 
glad  were  they  to  see  the  twink- 
ling of  a  light  at  no  great  distance, 
as  they  were  crossing  the  plain  not 
far  from  Mandurta,  famous  for  its 
holy  well,  "della  Madonna  di 
Misericord ia."  Also,  we  are  told, 
*'  the  inhabitants  of  ISfanduria  are 
distiiiguiiihed  for  their  love  of 
order,  urbanity,  and  hospitality." 
The  twinkling  light  led  them  to 
a  poor  little  masf'iria ;  but  poor 
thougii  it  was,  the  two  officers 
were  glad  of  sheUor.     So  they  put 
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their  horses  into  the  stable  and 
entered  the  house.  The  only  in- 
habitant-s  were  an  old  man  and 
hia  little  granddaughter.  An 
"  old  old  man,"  bent  and  bowed, 
with  a  queer  brown  face,  all 
seamed  and  crossed  with  wrinkles, 
who  regarded  the  uninvited  gueatj* 
with  small  favour,  muttering  to 
himself  and  shaking  his  head,  as 
ho  shot  furtive  glances  at  them 
out  of  his  little  ferrety  eyes;  and 
after  informing  the  officers  that 
he  had  iiothing  to  give  them  to 
cat,  and  no  beds  to  offer  them,  he 
threw  a  log  on  the  hearth,  lay 
down  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  where  the 
child  was  already  asleep,  and  ap- 
peared to  follow  her  example. 

The  young  officers  took  it  very 
coolly,  shooic  streams  of  water 
from  their  hats  and  clonks,  pulled 
a  bench  in  front  of  the  tire,  de- 
voured such  refreshment,  in  the 
shape  of  bread  and  sausage  and 
wine,  as  they  had  with  them^  and 
then  pulled  out  their  cigars  and 
prepared  to  make  a  night  of  it.  An 
hour  had  passed,  when  the  door  of 
the  mrt«««Tta  was  pushed  open,  and 
another  guest,  after  standing 
silently  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  came  forward  and  joined 
himself  to  their  company.  He 
was  very  tall,  with  a  muscular  sin- 
ewy frame,  showing  great  strength 
and  activity,  gaunt,  brown,  with 
dark  glittering  eyes  which  re- 
minded the  officers  of  those  of  a 
hungry  wolf,  and  hand«  dispropor- 
tionately large,  even  for  his  great 
height.  Also,  one  finger  waa 
wanting  on  the  right  hand.  AH 
this  the  officers  were  able  to  note 
as  he  shook  hia  long  brown  cloak 
and  slouched  hat,  before  putting 
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them  on  Dgain.  They  saw  also 
that  he  carried  a  carbine,  and  that 
in  bis  belt  were  stuck  throe  piatola 
and  a  curved  and  cariously  em- 
bossed hunting-knife ;  while  round 
his  neck  and  on  his  bn»5t  wero 
hung  several  relics,  a  small  black 
cross,  a  silver  death's-head,  and  two 
figures  of  the  Madonna,  embroid- 
ered in  crimson  silk. 

The  olUcers  glanced  at  one  an- 
other :  they  did  not  like  this  ap- 
parition ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  1 
They  were  far  away  from  head- 
quarters, there  were  no  other  in- 
bahitants  of  the  ma«seria  than  a 
feeble  old  man  and  a  child.  Be- 
sidee,  they  had  no  commission  to 
arrest  suspicions  wayfarers,  and  it 
was  by  no  raeana  certain  whether 
a  whistle  mi^ht  not  fill  the  house 
with  armed  confederates,  if  they 
showMl  mistrust  of  the  stranger. 

So  it  seemed  best  to  salute  him^ 
to  make  way  for  him  on  the  bench, 
and  to  takn  out  fresh  cigara.  The 
stranger  returned  their  civilities, 
and  remarks  upon  the  weather  fol- 
lowed, while  fho  thunder  growled, 
the  lightning  came  in  fitful  flashes, 
and  the  rain  pattered  steadily  on 
the  roof.  Preecntly  the  stranger 
tried  a  new  topic.  "  Sigiwri  j/it«»,'* 
he  asked,  while  his  wild  glittering 
eyes  seemed  to  gleam  from  under 
bis  slouch^  hat  in  a  way  to  moke 
one  shudder,  "  do  you  know  Gen- 
eral f J  iorgio  T " 

The  officers  turned  and  looked  at 
him  at  this  unexpected  question. 
"  Si^  signore,"  answered  they. 

"  Ah,  he  is  a  fine  man  ! "  The 
mysterious  stranger  kept  his  face 
in  the  shadow  of  his  hat,  but 
"  held  them  with  his  glittering 
eye"  as  he  spoke.  "He  has  rid 
the  country  of  robbers,  and  we 
travel  in  safety  by  night  and  by 
day." 

"  Signore,  do  ymt  know  0«neral 
Oiorgio?" 

"Oh  yes ;  but  perfectly !  In  fact, 
I  am  in  liis  service." 
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If  these  hod  not  been  young  offi- 
cers, new  to  their  work,  they  would 
have  recognised  by  the  silver 
death's-head  round  hi^t  nock,  and 
the  curious  characters  traced  on 
his  long  black-handled  knife,  that 
this  was  no  follower  of  (leneral 
Church,  but  a  gunpo,  a  brigand, 
and,  worst  of  all,  one  of  the  sect 
of  the  Decisi.  But  aa  it  was, 
though  they  doubted  whether  any 
amount  of  sheep's  clothing  would 
make  him  anything  but  a  wolf, 
there  was  the  possibility,  they 
thought,  of  bis  being  a  g*mda 
in  disguise  returning  from  eo; 
secret  mission  to  headquarte 
like  themselves.  At  ony  rate,  it 
seemed  best  to  accept  the  state- 
ment. 

"Signori,"  he  said,  "when  neitt 
we  meet  I  hope  you  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  you  found  me  busy  in 
the  General's  service."  To  this 
they  answered  with  a  goature,  and 
the  stranger  went  on :  "  Yes,  yes, 
I  have  done  good  service  against 
Giro  Annichiarico.  Ah,  his  time 
is  over  now  !  Eighteen  years  ho 
was  king  of  these  provinces  and 
more,  but,  p^r  Santo  2>iavoh,  hia 
head  is  off  at  la^l,  and  his  reign  ia 
over  !  Che  briceoiia  !  what  a  rascal  I 
and  now  we  are  free,  thanks  to 
General  Giorgio.  And  T  have 
served  him  so  well  I  Ah,  when 
we  meet  at  headquarters  you  will 
see,  you  will  see  I 

They  made  some  reply  to  this, 
and  the  conversation  dropped. 
Now  and  then  one  or  another 
threw  a  fresh  log  on  the  hearth, 
and  lit  a  fre«h  cigar.  Now  and 
then  the  two  officers  made  some 
remark  to  each  other  in  French, 
but  othrrwifto  they  sat  still  and 
silent,  till  the  crowing  of  the  first 
cock  made  them  all  start. 

"  It  will  soon  be  daybreak. 
What  kind  of  night  is  it  nowl 
The  thunder  has  ceased,"  said  one 
of  the  young  men,  rising;  and,  fol- 
lowed by  his  comrade,  he  went  to 
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the  door,  opened  it,  and  stepped  out- 
gide.  It  was  still  rnining.and  "dark 
as  a  volf 's  throat,"  and  tliey  return- 
ed to  the  fire  to  wait  till  daylight 
But  where  was  their  strttnge  com- 
panion t  They  had  left  him  sitting 
on  the  Iwnch,  staring  at  the  smoul- 
dering fire,  cigiLf  in  mouth,  cftrbine 
in  hand.  They  Blirr«d  the  logs 
till  l]Aiiie:H  flhot  up  and  lighted  iho 
room.  They  geizo<i  a  splinter,  and, 
using  it  as  a  torch,  searched  every 
corner.  He  was  not  there  !  Yet 
the  room  possessed  but  one  door, 
and  its  only  window  was  hut  a  few 
inches  square,  and,  moreover,  full 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Thoy 
looked  in  vain  for  a  ladder,  or  even 
a  chair  to  mount  by,  and  the  bench 
stood  exactly  where  they  liad  left 
it.  As  to  the  old  viamaro,  ho  was 
snoring  on  Ids  heap  of  straw,  and 
there  was  not  a  cupboard  or  chest, 
or  corner,  whicli  ofl'ered  any  chance 
of  concealment. 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  ? " 
asked  one,  with  an  iuvoluntary 
shudder. 

*'  Per  linccof  I  don't  know  what 
to  think,"  answered  his  companion^ 
gloomily.  '*  Brigands  in  ilesh  and 
blood  are  all  ver}'  well,  but  as  to 
this " 

"Since  Giro  is  dead,  upon  my 
word  I  think  it  was  the  devil 
himself,"  said  the  other.  "Could 
any  mortal  have  escaped  in  such  a 
fashion  1 " 

They  went  to  the  door  again 
and  looked  out.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  and  a  faint  greyness  showed 
that  dawn  was  on  its  way.  Every 
now  and  then  a  gust  of  wind  shook 
the  trees,  bringing  down  a  shower 
of  drops.  Otherwise,  everything 
was  still  and  (juiet. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  place,"  said 
the  two  young  officers.  "  Ilolh^ 
avtiro/"  to  the  sleeping  rmwnro  ; 
"  B'ake  up  and  tell  us  our  way  to 
Lecce." 

The  old  roan  got  tip  and  came 
forward,    glancing   timidly   round 


him,  and  hurried  off  to  fetch  the 
horses.  The  little  girl  crept  uftcr 
him,  and  both  listened  with  fright- 
ened eyes  as  the  olfioers  told  the 
adventure  of  the  night.  Then  ex- 
claiming, "  O  Madonnft,  protect 
us  !  It  was  doubtless  the  devil 
himself.  If  he  should  return  1 
O  poivri  jtni/"  the  mangajy)  seized 
the  child  by  the  hand  and  hurried 
off  into  the  woods  which  stretched 
like  a  belt  round  his  house,  leav- 
ing the  two  young  men  staring 
after  him  in  amaajment !  How- 
ever, as  there  was  no  use  pursuing 
him  down  unknown  patiis,  thoy 
saddled  their  horses,  took  the 
widest  road,  and  arrived  at  Lecce 
in  safety  in  time  for  breakfast. 

Presently  they  wore  summoned 
to  General  Church's  room,  and 
found  him,  map  spread  on  table, 
ready  to  listen  to  their  report, 
which  they  gave,  winding  up  with 
a  full  account  of  the  night's  ad- 
venture, and  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  mystt^nous  stranger 
was  really  in  the  General's  service. 

The  General  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed.  "  Why,  gentle- 
men," said  ho,  "don't  you  know 
the  meaning  of  the  death's-head  1 
Have  you  never  seen  the  black- 
handled  dagger  of  the  Decisi,  with 
cnibicms  inscribed  on. the  blade  1 
Well,  you  never  saw  the  papers 
and  things  found  at  GrottagUa 
and  Ban  Marzano,  so  how  should 
you  7  That  follow,  from  your  de- 
scription, must  L>e  Occhio  Lupo  of 
the  seventeen  Murders  —  a  nice 
name,  is  it  noti — and  you  must 
go  after  him.  Come  to  me  at 
sundown  for  instructions,  and  each 
of  you  proWde  a  dozen  men.  You 
won't  want  more,  now  that  Giro  is 
dead." 

When  they  returned,  General 
Church  showed  them  on  his  map 
that  there  were  two  roads  which 
reached  the  matn^erin  from  Lecce, 
and  directed  that  each  of  the 
officers  should  take  one,  with  his 
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little  cotnpjiny  o!  men,  and  reach- 
ing till*  fringe  of  wood  that  sur- 
rounded the  house,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  niomiDg,  should  take  up 
their  posUions  on  eithrr  side  of 
the  door  in  silence,  and  wait  there 
till  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

"  Rut  if  the  fellow  has  not  dared 
to  come  back  to  the  came  place, 
aenernll" 

*'  lie  will,  and  he  will  leave  it 
AB  Boon  as  the  first  cock  crown.  I 
know  the  ways  of  those  gentry," 
answered  their  chief.  "  Only 
Diinil  that  your  men  make  no 
noise  of  any  kind." 

So  said,  so  done.  And  sure 
enough,  as  soon  as  the  lirEl  rook 
bt^an  to  crow  the  door  of  the 
masi*n'm  opened,  and  the  dv  U 
glimmer  of  light  within  showed  a 
dark  figure  stepping  swiftly  and 
silently  across  the  threshold.  But 
half-a  -dozen  strong  arms  were 
round  him,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  and 
securely  chained,  his  evil  eyes 
glancing  from  one  to  another,  till 
be  saw  the  faces  of  his  companions 
of  the  night  before.  Then  an 
angry  gleam  and  an  oath  showed 
that  he  recognised  them,  but  he 
said  not  a  word  more. 

"  And  now,  friend  wioasaro, 
what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
aelfl  Harbouring  brigands  in 
your  7H/WAw*ia,  eh  ?  You  will  come 
along  with  us  to  T^cco,  and  sec 
what  General  Giorgio  has  to  say 
to  you." 

The  old  massaro  (hrew  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  the  child  wept 
pitcouely,  turning  with  clasped 
hfuids  from  one  oflicer  to  the 
other,  and  entreating  pardon  for 
her  j}overo  nmmo,  her  dear  twnno, 
nntil  the  young  men  consented  to 
hear  the  old  man's  ittory. 

"  lie  harlx>ur  the  rolibera?  But 
no,  no,  the  Madonna  knew  better 
than  that!  It  was  true  that  this 
bad  man  had  taken  shelter  in  his 
bouse  at  night ;  but  what  then  1 


How  could  he,  a  poor  old  ma  _ 
help  it,  if  such  a  one  opened  the" 
door  and  walked  inl  Could  he 
drive  him  out  by  forcel  See  then, 
let  the  gentlemen  ask  the  little 
one,  if  wlmt  lio  8aid  M-as  not  true." 
Ah  yes,  but  it  was  true,  and,'  the 
Madonna  knew  it.  And  the  child 
chimed  in,  bringing  to  the  rescue 
a  pair  of  artless  bine  eyes,  and 
many  pretty  gestures  of  appt^l 
and  coaxing,  which  quite  softened 
the  hearts  of  t  he  two  young  officers. 
But  how  did  Occhio  Lupo  escape  1 
Iiet  the  niavsaro  tell  that,  and 
then 

Certainly  he  woultl  tell  all.  To 
such  kind  signon  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  tell  everything!  The  signori 
thought  he  was  asleep  ;  but  no,  not 
exactly  asleep — on  the  contrary, 
he  appeared  to  sleep,  from  fear, 
and  thus  he  could  see  what  hap- 
pened. The  signori  went  to  the 
door — well.  And  openetl  it — well. 
And  roturne<l  to  (ind  the  gitaj>o 
gone?  na4i  the  signori  happened 
to  turn  their  liead»,  they  would 
have  seen  that  he  followed  at  their 
heels,  so  close  that  at  the  moment 
they  stepped  outside,  just  at  that 
moment  he  stepped  outside  too, 
and  slipped  into  the  shadow,  go 
that  when  they  returned,  the  door 
that  shut  them  in  shut  him  out  I 
He,  the  old  mo^taro,  prayed  for 
the  good  gentlemen  to  all  the 
saints,  when  ho  saw  the  wolf-eye 
creeping  behind  them — so — with 
his  carbine  in  his  hand.  For,  yon 
understand,  there  might  have  l>ecn 
a  shot  from  the  carbine,  a  blow 
from  the  dagger — but  why  apeak 
of  those  things,  when  it  wa.-?  past, 
and,  blessed  be  the  Madonna,  they 
were  safe? 

'*^And  the  kind  signori  will  not 
hurt  the  poor  i\oimo?"  cried  tho 
child,  clinging  to  him,  and  turning 
her  pale  little  wistful  face  towards 
the  questioners. 

"  Ko,  little  one,  we  will  not  hurt 
him.      But  sec  here,  friend,  you 


amy  get  your  rieck  into  tbu  nooae 
if  you  don't  givR  up  tho  liabit  of 
harbouring  assassins;  so  bo  warned. 
Now  let  us  march  !" 

Tho  two  orticera  returned  with 
thoir  captive  to  hcadquart^rfl, 
where  of  course  ho  was  tried  by 
the  l^Iilitary  Commission,  and  met 
with  tho  fate  which  hiB  name 
ahowH  that  ho  deserved.  There 
was  no  longer  any  difTiculty  in 
limling  people  who  would  witness 
to  his  crimes,  now  that  Iiis  chief 
was  dead  ;  and  he  was  taken  to  a 
viUogo  whifre  one  of  his  moat  atro- 
cious munlers  had  been  committed, 
and  there  shot,  behaving  like  the 
hardened  ruflian  he  was  to  the 
last  "  Ah  ! "  said  ho  to  Colonel 
Bentz,  shaking  his  head  and  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  as  the  place  of  his 
doom  came  in  eighty  "if  I  could 
only  burn  the  whole  village  1 " 
When,  according  to  custom,  the 
eoliiii  which  had  been  carried  be- 
fore him  as  a  condemned  criminal 
was  laid  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
he  fihufiled  round  it  in  spite  of  his 
irons,  in  on  uncouth  dance,  called 
for  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  grumbled 
when  wine  was  given  him  instead. 
A  priest  came  near,  holding  forth 
the  crucifix  :  the  wretch  spat  upon 
it,  pouring  forth  a  6ood  of  oaths 
and  foul  language.  Then  turning 
to  the  soldiers,  who  stood  with 
levelled  carbines,  he  said,  "  I  go 
then.  It  is  my  turn.  Good.  I 
have  killed  seventeen  and  more, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
die  for  that.  1  had  thought  I 
could  venture  on  one  more  night 
in  the  masserm  ;  but  never  mind, 
I  can  die  as  welt  as  others  have 
done.  So  now  let  us  go,— arft/jy, 
uddiot  ttrtdin  1 "  and  the  words 
were  cut  short  by  a  volley  which 
laid  him  dead  on  the  ground,  tho 
last  of  the  capLaiiis  of  the  Decin, 
if  not  the  wor&t. 

For  the  next  two  years  General 
Church  lived  at  Lecce  as  com- 
mandant of  the  province  of  Apulia. 


Locc«,  which  for  some  years  hod 
lost  its  old  reputation  for  gaiety 
and  light-heartcdness,  again  be- 
camo  "  one  of  tho  pleasantest 
cities  of  Italy."  lie  '•  enjoyed  the 
agreeable  society  and  splendid 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  of  Bori  and  Otran- 
to."  "Not  a  single  murder  or 
robbery  took  place  during  this 
time."  lie  was  flattered  Andjetedj 
the  Government  gave  him  thanks, 
and  promised  him  rewards  which 
never  came.  His  brother  writes, 
"  Richard  is  promised  a  post  of 
great  honour  and  cmiuence,  bo 
now  his  fortune  is  made ;  *'  and  & 
little  later,  "He  has  not  yet  got 
bis  reward,  but  before  long  {entre 
nous)  we  shall  have  a  Marqaesa 
in  the  family  with  a  fine  estate  1 
So  attached  are  the  people  to  him 
that  liis  recall  would  cause  a  rebel- 
lion. Will  you  believe  that  such 
has  been  the  state  of  the  country 
for  years  under  the  sway  of  the 
terrible  brigand  and  his  band,  that 
many  people  have  not  ventured 
outside  their  doors,  and  even  the 
Sindaco  of  the  place  and  the  In- 
tridents  of  the  province  had  not 
ventured  outside  the  gates  of  the 
city  J" 

Meanwhile  the  Ooneral  has  ex- 
pended his  own  little  fortune,  and 
has  borrowed  a  large  sum  from 
his  devoted  brother,  in  paying  his 
soldiers,  and  returning  the  hos- 
pitalities otferod  him,  but  is  unable 
to  got  from  the  Government  even 
his  arrears  of  pay. 

The  work  wag  done,  and  done 
well.  But  OS  to  paying  the  work- 
men, that  was  another  matter. 
And  as  time  went  on,  and  other 
claims  were  pushed  to  tho  front, 
the  Government  was  glad  to  for- 
get old  promises,  and  throw  aside 
their  no  longer  needed  instrument. 

Even  during  this  period  of 
General  Church's  prosperity  there 
might  be  heard  tho  grumbling  of 
the   coming  storm.      It  was   im- 
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possible  that  it  should  he  other- 
wise. He  was  a  foreigner,  set  in 
a  high  place,  over  the  heads  of 
native  governors :  this  of  itself 
would  naturally  cause  jcalouBy  and 
dislike.  He  was  uncompromising, 
determined  to  do  his  work  in  his 
own  way,  to  hold  to  his  rights — 
very  likely  a  bit  am^ant  in  as- 
serting tliem,  very  likely  not  so 
courteous  as  pmdeace  would  dic- 
tate towards  those  whom  he  dis- 
liked and  thought  badly  of. 

Two  stories  will  illustrate  his 
methods  of  dealing  with  those 
who  were  not  worthy  of  respect 
or  trust. 

There  was  a  certain  Government 
spy  in  liCcce,  Don  Luigi  Gentili, 
who  for  years  had  lived  and  ^rown 
rich  by  his  infamous  trade.  Every* 
body  detested  him,  but  everybody 
feared  him  too  much  to  show  it. 
He  was  almost  as  powerful  in  the 
city  as  Giro  Annichinrico  himself. 
His  mode  of  action  was  equally 
simple  and  ingenious.  Ho  merely 
sailed  with  the  stream.  When 
King  Ferdinand  reigned,  Gentili 
furnished  him  with  lists  of  the 
di&aflected  people  who  wens  on 
the  side  of  Napoleon.  When 
Ferdinand  gave  place  to  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  Gentili  was  equally 
ready  with  lists  of  those  who  were 
plotting  to  get  the  old  Govern- 
ment hack.  The  same  game  was 
played  under  Murat ;  and  when 
Murat  was  shot,  and  Ferdinand 
IV.  of  Naples  came  back  as  Fer- 
dinand L  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who 
so  ready  with  protestations  of  ser- 
vice ss  Don  Luigi  Gentili  1  And 
each  Government  in  turn  seems 
to  have  accepted  his  services,  and 
paid  for  theiu  too  !  The  Govern- 
ment registers  revealed  this  fact 
on  inspection.  "  Alost  extraordin- 
ary pappra  they  were,"  says  General 
Church.  "Long  lists  of  the  most 
rcApectAble  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  found,  denouncing 
theu   oa  favouren   of    tirst    one 


party,  then  another,  year  by  year, 
month  by  month ;  and  subjoined 
were  the  puuishmenU  inflicted — - 
shooting,  tines,  imprisonment  for 
years— and  the  records  of  money 
received,  from  whichever  Govern- 
ment was  in  power,  for  informa- 
tion given.  His  own  receipts,  in 
bis  own  handwriting,  bore  witness 
against  him.  More  than  a  hundred 
families  had  suQer^d  from  the  in* 
fernal  calumnies  of  this  wretch  !  '* 

Don  <!>-entiH  was  a  great  ally  of 
the  Itif^nuknte  of  Lecce,  a  timid 
man,  and  no  friend  to  General 
Church,  who  got  him  displaced 
and  recalled  to  Naples ;  also  he 
was  a  meniber  of  half  a  dozen 
secret  80cieti(!8,  which  would  ac< 
count  for  the  respect  shown  to 
him  by  the  same  Intendcnte  and 
other  authoritio!!.  Some  time  be- 
fore this  date,  when  the  General 
6r8fc  canto  to  visit  I#ecce,  Gentili 
had  tried  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
attack  the  troops  on  their  way 
from  one  city  to  another, — thus,  as 
he  put  it,  *'  frrning  the  country, 
driving  back  the  foreigner,  and 
establishing  the  Sjilentine  )iepub- 
lic."  Thu  idea  was  responded  to 
with  acclamation,  and  a  body  of 
armed  citizens  were  placed  in  am- 
bush on  the  Bari  road,  the  day 
the  General  was  expected  to  enter 
Lecce.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for 
them  that  he  happened  to  come  in 
by  a  diflerrnt  road,  so  no  harm 
was  done !  Then  Don  Gentili 
went  off  to  the  authorities  and 
denounced  8cv*>ral  people  as  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  a  plot  to 
attack  the  royal  troops — and  was 
duly  paid  for  the  information  by 
the  Government. 

"The  fellow  deserves  hanging," 
said  the  General,  pulling  his 
moustache,  and  pacing  the  room 
perplexedly,  as  he  listened  to  all 
these  details.  "  Tes,  the  world 
would  bo  well  rid  of  him,  no 
doubt  nut  then,  there  are  pro- 
bably half-O'doieD  nearly  as  lakl; 
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and  be  hns  n  wif(>,  you  s&y,  and  a 
wbolt>  trihe  of  childrpn.  What 
U  to  liEH;ome  of  them  ?  Can't  we 
keep  him  out  of  doing  any  more 
mischief  without  goinp  to  extrem- 
iticsl  If  I  send  him  before  the 
court,  he  is  doomed.  Suppa<;e  he 
is  banished,  and  put  under  sar 
vctllance  for  the  present,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  chance  of  mending  liis 
waya?"  So  Don  Lnigi  Gentili 
was  sent  to  liarletCa,  out  of  his 
own  province,  and  with  Btem 
waniings  and  threatenings  if  he 
should  venture  to  leave  the  place 
without  express  permission  from 
headquarters  ;  and  for  a  short  time 
he  kept  quiet  nnougb.  Hut  he 
bad  a  friend  in  the  displaced 
Tntendfinifi  of  Lecce,  the  ftfar- 
chese  Piotracatella,  now  living 
at  Naples,  and  brooding  over  his 
displacement,  which  he  set  down 
as  the  work  of  the  meddlesome 
Englishman. 

One  fine  day  King  Ferdinand, 
in  his  state  carriage,  was  taking 
his  usual  drive  along  the  Chiaja, 
The  four  fat  horsps  pranw*d  solemn- 
ly along,  conducted  by  the  gorgeous 
coachman  in  royal  livery.  The 
lazy,  good-humoured,  self-indulgent 
King  sleepily  returned  the  saluta- 
tions of  passers-by.  The  sky  was 
bine,  the  sea  was  blue,  the  air 
was  golden,  daxzling;  early  sum- 
mer made  the  Ohiaja  of  Naples 
into  an  eartlily  Paradise;  bright- 
eyed,  Iwre  -  legged  boya  played 
inoro^  sellers  of  macaroni  and 
lemonade  cried  their  wares  at 
every  comer,  flower-girls  showed 
their  white  teeth  in  ready  smiles 
when  likely  customers  came  by, 
— all  was  pleasure,  ease,  light, 
colour,  movement,  amusement. 
Suddenly  King  Ferdinand  rubbed 
his  eycaj  a  respectable -looking 
man,  dressed  in  black,  darted  for- 
wanls,  seized  the  handle  of  the 
carriage-door  with  one  band,  and 
waved  a  paper  with  the  other, 
wildly  gesticulating  and  exclaim- 


ing, "  diuBlitia,  Mafisiii — giiistiziaj 
ffvvtlhia  I "  The  carriage  was 
stopped.  The  King  ordered  a 
lackey  to  open  the  door.  He  was 
fond  of  posing  as  the  father  of 
hia  people,  when  it  did  not  entail 
too  much  trouble  ;  and  in  his  best 
"7?d  di  lazzaroni  "  manner,  *'  Kb- 
iM^te,  rtinico,"he  said,  "chevoUtef 
PaHiUe,  parlntf." 

rpon  this  Gontili  foil  upon  his 
knees,  seizing  the  King's  hand 
and  kissing  it  eflusively,  while  he 
poured  forth  most  lamentable  com- 
plaints against  General  Giorgio, 
who  was  persecuting  an  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  of  Lecce  to  death  J 
The  King  shook  bis  head  at  this. 
"How?  bowl  Persecuted  by 
Giorgio!  Can't  believe  it;  can't 
believe  it.  I  know  Giorgio  well, 
too  well  to  Vjelieve  that  he  would 
persecute  one  of  my  people ! " 
Gentili,  still  on  his  knees,  swore 
by  everything  in  lieaveii  nTid  earth 
that  be  spoke  the  b^re  truth,  and 
that  he  ond  his  innocent  family 
would  die  of  want  unleea  hia 
Majesty  would  interfere  to  pro- 
tect them  from  this  grasping 
foreigner.  "Well,  well,"  said  the 
King,  "  give  me  your  pappr — the 
matter  shall  be  seen  to ; "  and 
taking  the  petition,  Ferdinand 
ordere<l  the  lackey  to  ahut  the 
door,  and  the  carriage  drove  away, 
leaving  Gentili,  with  clasped  hands, 
invoking  blessings  on  the  head  of 
the  father  of  his  people. 

A  few  days  later  the  petition 
peached  General  Church,  having 
been  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
]^Iiuister  of  Justice,  Tommasi,  and 
accompanied  by  a  request  that  ho 
would  explain  what  it  all  meant 
The  General's  reply  is  characteris- 
tic. "  I  am  not  a  little  surprised," 
be  says,  "at  hearing  from  your 
Excellency  tliat  Hon  Luigi  Gentili 
is  at  Naples,  he  having  Iwen  placed 
by  my  orders  at  Barletta,  under 
Bur\'eil lance.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  your  Excellency  information 
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about  the  man  wfaeu  I  hear  that 
he  has  retariiL-d  to  Borletta.  Till 
then  you  will,  I  am  sure^  under- 
Htand  that  to  i!o  kg  would  derogate 
from  the  respect  due  to  the  alter 
r.go  with  which  hia  MaJL>sty  haa  iu- 
vostvd  me." 

On  the  next  Council  day  the 
King  inquired  what  reply  had 
been  received  from  General  Gior- 
gio, and  the  letter  was  produced 
and  read  aloud.  "Lot  me  read  it 
myself/'  said  Ferdinand ;  and  faav* 
ing  done  so,  he  ttirew  it  ou  the 
table,  and  a  frown  gathered  on  the 
royal  brow.  The  white  -  haired 
Marchese  Circatulla  next  took  it 
up,  put  on  his  spectacles,  read  it 
tlirougli,  and  put  lb  down  in  silence. 
Then  the  Cavaliere  Luigi  di  Medici 
took  the  missive,  read  it  aloud^ 
glanced  at  his  companions,  and 
observed  deferentially,  "  It  is  very 
well  written,  Sire  I  "  and  the  others 
chimed  in  assenting  to  this  fact, 
though  observing  that  perhaps  the 
General  was  a  little — a  little — the 
Kuglish  were  a  stitTneckcd  race  I — 
doubtless  he  mirjht  havo  replied 
diflerently,  atnce  the  query  was 
mode  in  his  JIajcsty's  behalf,  yet 
— "Yet,  knowing  the  General  aa  I 
do,"  i]uotb  old  Oircatella,  "  I  say, 
depend  upon  it  he  won't  give  in  !  '* 

"And  after  all,  ho  has  right  on 
his  side/'  put  in  Do  Medici. 

The  King's  little  fit  of  temper  had 
gone  by  ;  he  laughed  and  rubbed 
his  hands  in  easygoing  fashion, 
— "  What  a  fuss  about  nothing  ! 
AVhat  have  you  to  say,  Toui- 
masi  1 " 

"  I  say,  your  IhTajesty,  that  the 
Genf  ral  saved  Apulia." 

"  Yes,  yes,  quite  true.  I  know  I 
owe  him  half  my  kingdom ;  but  he 
might  have  sent  me  an  answer." 

"The  English  ore  fierce  and  in- 
tractable, but  they  are  honouruble, 
and  hold  fast  to  their  friends," 
laid  the  old  Marchese. 

"  Well,  well,  we  have  bad  enough 
of  it,"  boid  llie  King.    "Toutmoai 


bad  better  write  and  tell  Giorgio 
never  doubted  he  had  done  right 
aliout  that  fellow.  I  only  asked 
for  information/* 

So  Tommasi  wrote  again,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Naturally  General 
Church  felt  that  be,  being  on  the 
spot,  knew  a  greit  deal  more  of 
the  intrigues  and  malpractices 
which  hod  been  going  on  for  year^ 
than  did  the  Government  AM 
Naples.  Besides,  he  felt  the  uo^ 
cessity  for  making  his  authority 
felt,  so  he  replietl  thus  :  "  I  beg  to 
inform  your  E.\.cellency  that  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  it  was 
his  Majusty  who  reijuire<l  informa- 
tion ;  but  no  information  can  be 
obtained  from  me  till  Gentili  is 
sent  back  to  Barletta.  What  will 
people  think  if  a  person  of  Geutili's 
character  can  set  at  deliauce  the 
authority  of  tbo  Crown  ?  It  would 
be  no  less,  since  theo/^^r  ego  was  in- 
trusted to  me  by  his  Majesty  him- 
self. I  think  your  Excellency  will 
see  that  either  this  man  must 
leave  Naples  or  I  must  beg  leave 
to  resign  the  commaml  with  which 
I  am  at  present  intrusted."  This 
settled  the  matter,  aud  a  few  days 
later  the  General  received  an  of- 
ficial despatch  informing  him  that 
Gentili  had  been  sent  back  to  Bor- 
letta, and  also  tbo  following  letter 
from  Prince  Zurlo  ;— 

"Caro  Aimco, — I  congratulate 
yoQ.  Your  firmness  has  broken 
up  the  plot.  This  ullecls  the  hucu- 
rity  of  every  household  in  the  pro- 
vince, for  those  who  have  beeu  in- 
jured by  this  infamous  man  will 
now  venture  to  witnesa  ag&inst 
him." 

As  to  Don  Luigi  Gentili,  be  ha 
better  have  trusted  to  the  Generallj 
clemency,  and  kept  quiet  iu  hiJ 
banishment,  for  now  he  was  baud- 
ed  over  to  the  royal  courts  of 
Naples,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
ten  years. 

The  second  story  re]at«e  the  fate 
of  MjMMtro  Lougo,  tailor  aud  citl- 
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xen  of  Leoce.^a  very  good  tailor, 
but  a  very  bad  citizen !  It  was 
an  evil  day  £or  iSlaeatro  Longo 
vhtiti  he  dropped  tha  tape  and 
sci&sors  and  took  to  politics,  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  secret  80- 
cietieii,  and  stuck  a  stiletto  iii  his 
belt.  He  never  murdered  any- 
body, but  tie  talked  as  if  he  were 
ready  to  alay  the  whole  Govern- 
ment I  He  had  a  ready  tongue, 
and  loved  to  use  it  in  furious  de- 
clamation. The  applause  of  the 
rabble  was  sweet  to  hini^and  much 
more  sweet  the  feeling  that  Lis 
betters  were  afraid  of  hiui.  So  he 
talked  mysteriously  in  comers, 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
chiefs  of  banditti,  was  always  a 
principal  speaker  at  patriotic  meet- 
ings, gave  weekly  recoptiona  at 
Leoce,  and  insisted  on  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  place  attending 
them,  if  they  valued  their  safety  ; 
and  it  shows  how  great  was  the 
fear  caused  by  theso  secret  socie- 
ties that  his  noble  customci's  dared 
not  disobey  his  mandate  I  The 
then  Jnteitd*ntte  was  a  special 
patron  of  the  tailor,  and  fed  his 
an'ogance  by  treating  liim  famil- 
iarly, until  Maestro  rx)ngo  gave 
himself  airs  as  tlie  most  important 
person  in  the  town. 

liut  this  glory  ended  when  Gen- 
eral Church  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Lecce.  His  coming  was  herald- 
ed by  a  grand  ball,  where  Maestro 
Longo  appeared,  swaggering  among 
the  best;  but,  alas  I  times  had 
changed,  and  before  long  he  found 
himself  takcm  up  by  a  couplo  of 
tall  youths,  and  fairly  tossed  out 
of  window — by  which  means  the 
poor  littto  man  broke  his  arm. 

'*  It  would  be  quite  a  pity  to 
harm  the  fellow.  We  must  teach 
hint  to  attend  to  his  trade,"  said 
Qeuera)  Churclt  to  a  group  of 
young  gentlemen  of  Lecce,  who 
were  paying  their  respects.  "  Ho 
is  a  good  tailor,  is  ho  not  1 " 


"  None  better,  your  Excellency. 
Did  your  Excellency  ever  bear  of 
the  tailor  and  the  Marchese's  pan- 
taloons 1  No?  Then,  con  rUpetto^ 
you  must  know  that  the  Slarchese 
Pietracatella  one  day  sent  for  his 
friend  Maestro  Longo,  who  arrived 
with  scissors  and  tape  to  take  hie 
patron's  order,  and  found  that 
patron  lying  on  his  bed,  much  in 
need  of  some  new  diversion.  'Have 
you  ever  seen  me  dance  T'  said  the 
Marquis.  'It  is  something  worth 
seeing,  my  friend.  I  believe  I 
could  dance  down  any  man  in  the 
Two  Sicilies.'  And  springing  olT 
htfl  bed,  he  began  a  tarantella  to 
bis  own  whistling,  snapping  his 
fingers,  springing  half-way  to  the 
ceiling,  whisking  ix>uud  fiLster  and 
faster,  until  at  last  he  sank  pant- 
ing on  a  chair.  *  Give  nie  one 
minuto  to  recover  my  breath, 
Longo,'  said  he,  *  and  then  you 
shall  measure  me  for  a  pair  of 
p^mtaloona.'  *  Certainly,*  ftaid  tlie 
tailor;  'hut  first  it  is  my  turn. 
I  have  waitetl  for  your  Excellency 
— it  is  only  fair  that  you  should 
wait  for  me ;  and,  in  truth,  I 
flatter  myself  I  can  do  better  than 
that ! '  So  he  began  to  dance,  and 
went  on  dancing  as  if  he  was  be- 
witched !  The  Marchese  begged 
him  to  atop,  ordered  him  to  stop, 
stamped,  swore,  threatened :  Ktitl 
the  tailor  danced  on  to  hia  own 
whistling,  serenely  ignoring  his 
patron's  anger,  until  in  despair 
Pietracatella  called  his  servants 
to  put  the  fellow  out  But  for 
monttis  after  the  Marchcso  had  to 
wear  his  old  clothes,  for  the  angry 
tailor  flatly  refused  to  make  him 
new  ones,  and  the  other  tailord  of 
the  town  dared  not  disoblige 
Maestro  Longo  I " 

"Look  here,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  General,  when  he  had  done 
laughing.  "  I  have  determined 
to  give  a  ball  at  my  house  every 
Monday  during  my  stay  here.  I 
nm  afraid — I  am  rtally  very  much 
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afraid — that  this  will  claah  with 
the  weekly  ball  which  I  under- 
stoDd  is  given  by  Maestro  Longo. 
Bat  pray  obaervc  that  you  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  taice  your 
choice  and  go  where  you  will.  I 
woald  not  interfere  with  the  tailor 
for  worldn  !  Only,  unhappily,  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  you 
to  be  in  twro  places  at  once,  and 
you  wilt  clearly  underitand  that 
it  is  at  your  own  choice  to  attend 
one  or  the  other — not  both." 

The  young  men  looked  at  one 
another,  laughed,  and  declared 
that  they  had  not  the  least  inten- 
tion of  entering  Maestro  Longo 'a 
hoaae  in  future  except  as  cua- 
tomere,  but  they  hoped  to  attend 
the  General's  receptions. 

The  next  day  the  tailor  received 
a  Bunimona  to  wait  on  tlte  (leneral. 
Softly  and  sadly  he  went,  witli 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  meekly  he 
sat  in  the  anteroom  for  a  consider- 
able time  before  he  was  oclmitted 
to  the  great  man's  prcsejice.  The 
General  fixed  his  keen  blue  eyea 
on  the  round,  little,  black-eyed 
person,  who  fidgeted  aind  bowed 
nervously,  and  expressed  his  desire 
to  serve  Ua  Excelleaoy. 

*'  Afeasare  me  for  a  ooat,  Signore 
SartOf  if  yon  please,"  said.  General 
Church. 

"  Uniform  or  plain  I  But  pardon 
me,  your  Excellency,  I  have  not 
brought  my  measui'e.  With  per- 
mission, I  will  run  and  fetch  it, 
Uiough  indeed  " — and  he  shook  his 
head  mournfully  and  looked  at  hii 
arm — "an  accident,  your  Excel- 
lency. Poco,  poco,  but  for  the 
moment  it  causes  me  ditlicuUy." 

"  No  hurry,  ^^aestro  Longo. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
Though  you  have  never  worked 
for  me,  I  have  a  pretty  long 
account  to  settle  with  you,  I  find," 
aaid  the  General,  looking  the  door 
as  he  apokc,  and  seating  kimsolf 
in  an  old  fojthioned  armchair.  The 
tailor's  ruddy  face  grew  pale,  and 


his     teeth     {Kisitively     chatters 
Down  he  went  on  liis  knees,  p 
testing  that  he  was    a   guUtleas 
man,  a  good  citizen. 

"I  believe,  as  far  as  I  kno 
you  have  never  committed  a  miXT^ 
der ;  so  much  the  l>elter  for  you," 
aaid  the  General.  "  Get  up.  Now 
tell  the  truth,  for  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  lying," 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  been 
guilty  ;  but  T  will  tell  your  Excel- 
lency all.  I  throw  uiyaelf  on  your 
Excellency's  mercy,"  gasped  the 
poor  little  man, 

"Good,  so  far.  Get  up,  and 
answer  myquoations.  And  itiind, 
you  must  alter  your  ways,  if  you 
don't  want  to  spend  some  years  in 
the  galleys.  You  have  become 
uncommonly  expert  of  late  with 
the  small  sword,  I  hear.  How 
many  stilettoes  have  you  on  your 
premises  1 " 

"0,  your  Excellency  knows 
everything  I  Pardon,  pardon,  and 
my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  serv« 
you." 

"Look  here,  my  friend.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  you  have  tho 
diplomas  of  tho  Fila-U'Iji  and  the 
I^itrioii  Europei.  Lucky  for  you 
that  you  have  hiul  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Decisi  /  Kow,  how  many 
men  have  yuu  in  your  squadron 
of  FilmUlfil" 

"Sixty,  Siffnore  Generate." 

"AU  armed?" 

"  Si,  eignore." 

"  llow      many     altogoblier 
Leccel" 

"About  300." 

"All  armed?" 

"  But  no,  signore,  only  about 
half." 

"  Any  osaassins  among  them  1 " 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,  sig- 
nore." 

"  Under  what  supreme  authority 
do  yoQ,  or  rather  did  you,  act 

*^  Under     the     Valentine 
public." 

"  Your  own  rank  1 " 
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"Prefect  of  the  city  of  Lecoe. 
Your  Excellency   knows   that  is 
I      the  same  aa  liUeaiiente" 

"  Have  you  a  diploma  as  pre- 
fect 1" 
1  "^,  Siffiiore  Generate." 

"  What  do  you  aim  at  ] " 

"Equality,  your  Excellency. 
I  No  man  to  have  more  land  than 
I     another." 

"  Very  good.  And  now,  Sig- 
nore  Sarto," — the  General's  eyes 
twinkhid  in  spite  of  himself, — 
"pray,  what  was  your  fancy  for 
giving  those  weekly  balls] " 

Puor  Maestro  Longo  hung  his 
head,  and  louked  like  a  boy  caught 
in  tin  apple-tree  and  brought  face 
to  faee  with  the  headmaster.  He 
cast  piteous  looks  ub  tEiu  General, 
and  stammered  out,  "I — I  wanted 
to  —  to  break  the  pride  of  the 
gentry,  .Si/jiwre  Geit^ntie." 

"And  did  many  of  them  come 
to  your  balls  J" 

"A    good    many,   especially  — 

that  is " 

I  "  Well,  go  on.    Especially 1 " 

'*  When  the  invitations  were 
signed  by  mo  —  w  ith  four  dots 
after " 

•Tour  dots  I  What  does  this 
mean  I " 

"They  were  bound  to  comply — 
else " 

"Speak  out,  man;  else  whatY" 

lu  a  vury  low  voice,  and  with 
eyes  6xed  on  the  ground,  the  tailor 
finished  his  eentence.  "It  meant 
— they  would  die,  your  Excel- 
lency." 

There  was  a  pause,  long  enough 
for  the  last  remains  of  courage  to 
ooze  out  of  the  tips  of  the  poor 
tailor's  fingers.  lie  stood,  limp, 
pale,  and  shaking,  with  tho  fool- 
ing tliat  two  stern  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him,  that  lies  were  of  no 
avrtil,  and  that — O  heavens  !  if  he 
should  have  to  leave  his  pleasant 
house,  his  admiring  friends,  his 
chats  on  tlie  Piaz7.a,  lits  speeclufy- 
j^iugs  at  meetings,  for  tho  galleys  I 
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Pre^ntly     the    questions 
again. 

*'  Who  paid  the  expenses  of 
these  balls  r' 

"  The  Governtuenb,  Siijitore  Gen- 
eraU: — that  is,  the  Salentine  Ra- 
public.  The  money  was  raised  by 
— by  forced  contributions." 
" Did  you  collect  tho  money! " 
*'  Per  Dio,  no,  uo,  no,  your  Ex- 
cellency !  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  it  went  to  the  Di- 
rectory." 

"  Where  is  your  muster-roll  1 " 
"  In  u  priest's  house  in  J5urbo." 
"Is   Major    Fariui   your   supe- 
rior ] " 

"In  the  military  line,  si,  aig- 
nore.  I  am  the  superior  in  tho 
civil  line." 

"  How  many  otiicers  of  tho  Heale 
CorotM  Regiment  belong  to  you?" 
"Twelve  or  fourteen." 
"Any  other  regiment  1" 
"Not  to  my    knowledge,   your 
Excellency." 

"Now,  Maestro  Longo,  attend 
to  rao.  Con  1  depend  on  your 
good  conduct  in  future?" 

"O,  your  Exwilfiicy,  parUon 
me,  save  me!  I  swear  you  shall 
have  no  cause  of  cunipUiut  against 
me!" 

"  Will  you  go  back  to  your 
tailoring,  and  keep  your  fellows 
to  their  proper  work?" 
".yj,  »(,  aignore." 
"  Will  you  go  round  to  all  tho 
gentlemen  you  have  inaulttd,  and 
ask  pardon,  one  by  one,  for  your 
former  insolence  t " 

"  I  will,  signore,  I  will,  and 
gladly!" 

"  Will  you  give  your  associates 
clearly  to  understand  that  these 
secret  societies  mast  be  broken 
upT" 

"They  are  so  already,  your  Ex- 
cellency; and  in  truth  the  majority 
of  people  are  delighted  at  it,  and 
feel  safe  under  your  Excellency's 
protection." 

"  And  are  you  of  that  opinion  1 " 
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"  Ab,  signoret  I  am  a  reformed 
man  *  I  am  yours  tor  the  rest  of 
my  life." 

*'  If  that  is  80,  yoa  need  fear 
nothing  for  tlie  past,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  lind  tailoring  a  nmoh 
more  proliiable  trade  than  sword- 
exercise.  But  you  most  hand  over 
aU  your  weapons  to  Colonel  Bentz, 
and  all  your  papers  to  me.'* 

•*  Per  C  amor  di  Dio  /  but  tlicro 
ia  enough  to  hang  us  at) ! " 

"  Sufiwre  Sartc,  yon  will  pleaM 
to  anderetund  that  1  am  not  ad- 
loittmg  you  to  a  capitulation.  I 
am  giving  you  comoiands,  which 
you  will  disobey  at  your  peril." 

Poor  Maestro  Longo  was  crushed 
again.  "Certainly,  oertainly,"  he 
murmured.  "My  life  ia  in  your 
Elxcellency's  hands,  I  will  give 
up  all,  oil.  I  trust  to  your  Ex- 
cellency's generofiity." 

Thereupon  the  General  unlocked 
the  door,  and  desired  two  officers 
to  go  with  Maestro  Longo  to  his 
house  and  seize  all  his  arms  and 
papers.  It  was  a  wonderful  tind  1 
Six  hundrml  stilettoes,  201)  stand 
of  drearnis,  were  handed  over  to 
the  military  authorities,  and 
Maestro  Longo  himself  brought 
the  papers,  books,  and  diplomas ; 
and  what  wu  his  Joy  and  relief 
when  he  saw  them  blazing  in  the 
grate,  while  he-,  with  tape  and 
aoiasors,  was  employed  in  moasur- 
ing  the  General  for  two  new  uni- 
form coats  and  several  pairs  of 
pantaloons ! 

Two  years  later,  a  family  letter 
&om  Naples  says :  "  ]  expect 
Richard  here  in  about  a  month. 
Ho  has  been  selected  by  the  King 
for  an  important  commission  in 
the  island  of  SicUy,  a  most  honour- 
able and  Uatterittg  appointment." 
A  stiiy  unfortunate  appointment 
for  the  General  it  turned  out,  as 
we  shall  see ;  tliough  at  the  time 
it  was  considered  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation.   "  You  speak,  my  dear 
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General,  of  returning  to  England," 
says  the  Minister  De  Medici. 
"  You  don't  expect  me  to  agree 
to  thcit^  T  hope.  You  may  leave 
the  province  of  I>ecce  perhaps,  but 
the  King  counts  on  you  for  another 
mission.  .  .  .  You,  who  are  so 
attached  to  the  King  and  your 
other  friends,  will  surely  put  by 
the  thought  of  going  away,  oat 
of  kindness  to  both."  And  again, 
"  You  will  see  in  the  now  com- 
mission destined  to  you  by  hia 
Majesty  a  striking  proof  of  his 
ullectton  and  coutideuue.  Let  me 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  you." 
VThile  Sir  William  a  Court,  British 
Minister  to  the  Court  at  Naples, 
writes,  "  1  was  very  glad  to  hear 
from  De  Medici  tliat  you  were 
to  be  sent  to  assume  the  com- 
mand at  Palermo.  It  is  an 
honourable  thing  for  you,  and  I 
hope  will  be  attended  with  solid 
advantage." 

When  King  Ferdinand  was  in 
exile  in  Sicily  he  hod  been  ready 
to  promise  anything — civil  liberty, 
reduced  taxation ;  had  tlattered 
the  Carb'juariy  and  promised  ob- 
livion for  all  past  offeuoea  againtt 
the  law ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  Sicilian  Parliament  re- 
fused bo  give  him  us  much  money 
as  he  asked  for,  he  sold  the 
Communal  lands ;  and  when  the 
Parliament  protested  against  this 
infraction  of  the  old  Sicilian  Con- 
stitution, be  put  several  of  the 
members  into  prison.  When  ho 
was  brought  bock  to  his  kingdom, 
"having  Icanit  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing,"  he  had  a  heavy 
bill  to  pay  to  his  Austrian  allies, 
who  had  put  him  there,  and  that 
of  course  meant  fresh  taxation  to 
his  already  overburdened  people. 
"There  are  fresh  didlcuUies  at 
Palermo,"  writes  Sir  W.  k  Court, 
April  IB19.  "Another  regiment 
was  sent  o8*  in  a  huri-y  yesterday. 
The  King's  journey  ia  postponed 
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iiiu  die.  The  Hereditary  Prince 
returns  as  Viceroy  to  Palermo  as 
soon  as  the  Emperor  (of  Austria) 
is  gone."  Bat  apparently  it  ^^as 
thought  wiser  that  the  Hereditary 
Prince  should  keep  out  of  the 
way;  and  in  the  following  year 
General  Na&elli,  a  Neapolitan,  was 
appointed  Lieut-General  of  Sicily 
— a  poet  equivalent  to  that  of 
Viceroy — and  General  Church  to 
have  eomtnand  of  the  troops.  The 
chestnuts  were  in  the  lire,  and  it 
was  convenient  that  foreign  fingers 
should  pull  them  out ! 

General  Church  pressed  for  per- 
mission to  take  with  him  his  own 
foreign  troops,  well  known  and 
trusty,  as  he  was  aware  that  no 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  i::>icilian& ;  but  this  wa»  not 
allowwl.  They  were  wanted  at 
Kaples ;  but  they  should  be  sent, 
he  was  assured,  early  in  the  au- 
tumn. Before  that  time  the  re- 
volution in  Sicily  was  over,  and 
the  General  in  prison. 

He  reached  Palermo  July  5th, 
and  found  "  the  force  in  Palermo 
quite  insufficient  for  garrisoning 
that  city,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
troops  lax.  Ko  military  system 
whatever,  no  public  place  of  pa- 
rages, no  regular  mode  of  trans- 
mitting orders.  The  otHcers  always 
dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  were 
scattered  in  different  lodgings  in 
and  out  of  the  town.  Nothing 
like  military  regularity  was  to  be 
seen  in  Palermo.  A  spirit  of  in- 
subordination reigned  in  several  of 
the  corps,  and  all  of  them  were  in 
some  degree  infected  with  Car- 
bonarism."  Palermo  was  crowded 
for  the  great  national  festival,  the 
Feast  of  Santa  Kosalia,  which 
loBtiB,  we  are  told,  live  days  ;  and 
just  as  it  began,  a  despatch  from 
Naples  brought  the  news  of  the 
revolt  there,  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilieu.  The  sailors  of  tlie  boat 
landed,  all  with  tricolour  cockades 


in  their  hats ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes, as  if  by  magic,  all  the  crowd 
in  the  streets  had  mounted  the 
tricolour,  instead  of  the  royal 
white  ribbon,  and  were  cheering 
for  the  Constitution,  Liberty,  In- 
dependence. 

In  July  1820,  the  'Oonatitu- 
tional  Journal '  of  Naples  pub- 
lishes an  article  giving  an  account 
of  what  happened.  It  laments 
tlie  excesses  which  took  place,  but 
throws  all  the  blame  on  the  "  fool- 
ish and  stupid  conduct  of  General 
Church,  a  stranger  to  us  by  birth 
and  feeling,  who  tore  from  the 
breast  of  a  peaceful  citizen  the 
yellow  ribbon.  The  tumult  would 
not  have  occurred  but  for  his  folly 
and  imprudence." 

This  yellow  ribbon  was  added  to 
the  tricolour  as  the  sign  of  inde* 
pendence.  The  General  replies  : 
"  It  is  a  fable,  an  absolute  falsity. 
Never  did  prudence  so  abandon 
me  that  1  should  risk  my  life 
among  the  infuriated  mob."  "  It 
was  my  singular  fate,"  he  adds, 
evidently  smarting  under  the  sense 
of  failure  and  injustice,  *'  that  pre- 
cisely what  I  did  to  fullil  my  duty 
is  imputed  to  me  aa  a  crime,  and 
the  pride  and  honour  of  a  soldier 
cruelly  wounded  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life."  And  he  gives  his 
own  account  of  what  took  place. 
At  8  o'clock  P.M.,  July  14,  the 
Viceroy,  General  Naselli,  sent  to 
General  Church  with  news  of  the 
revolution  and  new  constitution 
at  Naples.  **  My  first  act  was 
to  tender  my  resignation  to  the 
Viceroy,  who  refused  it,  begging 
me  not  to  abandon  him  in  so 
critical  a  position,  until  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  General  Pardelli, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
revolutionary  Government."  Gen- 
eral Church  consented  to  with- 
draw his  resignation,  but  begged 
for  definite  orders.  Getting  none, 
and  finding  that  his  otlieers  were 
"all    thunderstruck   at   the   pros- 
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pect  of  affairs,  and  indiSereat  to 
anjtbing  but  their  own  safety," 
he  went  home,  desiring  Marshal 
O'Ferris,  chief  of  the  staS;  to  call 
on  the  Viceroy  at  six  next  morn- 
ing, and  r«(|ae«t  definite  orders  in 
toriting.  These  proved  to  be  "  to 
announce  to  the  troops  the  King's 
acceptance  of  tho  new  oonBtitution, 
and  to  order  them  to  wear  the 
tricolour  cockade,  aa  worn  by  hia 
llajesty  and  the  royal  family." 
The  troops  were,  however,  for- 
bidden to  add  the  yellow  ribbon 
for  the  independence  of  Sicily. 

The  orders  were  given  out,  and 
at  10  A.M.  all  functionaries,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  went  in  state  to 
the  Cathedral  Church  to  assist  at 
the  great  national  festival  of  Kanta 
Kosolia.  The  streets,  the  Piazza, 
the  Cathedral  itself,  were  crowded 
with  people  wearing  the  four- 
coloured  ribbon,  and  shouting  for 
liberty  and  independence,  but 
there  was  no  disturbance ;  and 
the  service  over,  all  wont  their 
way,  to  meet  again  at  tho  Palace 
of  the  Senate  that  evening  accord- 
ing to  custom,  and  see  the  tire- 
works  and  processions  from  the 
windows. 

At  first  all  went  well.  The 
Viceroy,  the  generals,  the  magis- 
trates, and  their  friends  chatted 
together  and  watched  the  crowds 
coming  and  going,  with  singing 
and  laughter,  bandying  of  jests 
and  ahouting,  under  tho  soft,  star- 
lit July  night.  But  presently 
there  was  a  rush  and  a  tumult, 
the  crowd  swayed  and  parted ;  a 
noisy  procession,  headed  by  a  num- 
ber of  nou-comniisj>ionecl  ollict^^rs 
and  soldiers,  marched  into  the 
Piazza,  stopping  under  the  palace 
windows,  waving  t-heir  hats,  and 
shouting,  "Viva  V  Tndejifintienza  di 
Sieilia/  Viva  la  LUtertA/  Viva 
Hobetpiwre/  "  Then  they  marched 
(m,  the  people  following  and  join- 
ing in  tho  cry,  out  into  the  Cassaro* 
the   principal    street  of   Palermo. 


The  Viceroy  looked  uneasy.  "This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  soldiers  is 
infamous !  It  will  lead  to  mis* 
chief."  said  he,  addressing  General 
Church  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Piazza 
was  clear,  he  took  leave  and  went 
home  with  his  guard  of  honour. 
Most  of  the  other  guests  slipped 
away,  and  Generals  Church  and 
Coglitore  and  Lieutenants  Quao- 
del  and  De  Nitis  were  left  alone. 

General  Church  proposed  to  fol- 
low the  procession,  and  onler  the 
soldiers  back  to  barracks.  General 
Cf^litore  demurred  to  this,  as  use- 
less and  dangerous ;  but  when  hit 
friend  replied,  *'  It  can't  be  helped. 
It  is  my  duty.  We  had  better 
show  the  people  that  we  share  their 
pleasure,"  he  agreed  to  the  plan, 
and  the  four  soldiers  went  out  to- 
gether. They  roache*!  the  thronged 
and  brightly  lighted  Caasaro,  and 
found  some  dithculty  in  making 
their  way.  The  soldiers  hod  been 
the  instigators  of  these  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, and  General  Ohorch  con- 
trived to  approach  one  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  asked 
him  to  "  tell  his  comrades  not 
to  make  so  much  noise,  to  conduct 
themselvea  with  more  regularity, 
and  wheal  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  street  to  return  to  their 
quarters  ;  adding  that  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  their  sharing  the  general 
joy  on  the  last  night  of  the  festival, 
but  that  the  manner  in  which  they 
wero  acting  might  lead  to  disturb- 
ances." This  had  no  etfect.  The 
soldiers  moved  on,  the  crowds 
closed  round,  the  four  olficerswere 
pushed  and  hustled,  and  threatened 
with  death,  unless  they  would  join 
the  popular  cry.  Oeuer&l  Church 
consented  to  cry,  "  Viua  il  lie/ 
Viva  la  Costiluxion^  .'*'  but  as  to 
anything  else,  in  spite  of  General 
Coglitore's advice,  "JarnAid  /"said 
the  sturdy  Briton.    "/*fw  unmoif" 

The  tumult  rose  higher,  daggers 
were  brandished,  cries  arose  of 
"  Down  with  them  I     Death  to  all 


tyrants !  Kill  them  t  awny  with 
them  !  "  Fortunately  General  Oog- 
Htore's  carriage  was  waiting  at  the 
entruico  of  the  Fiazzn,  and,  extri- 
cating themselves  from  the  crowd, 
they  managed  to  reach  it  nnd  jump 
in,  though  not  before  General  Cog- 
Htore  had  been  woundtd  by  a 
dagger,  and  General  Church  half 
stunned  by  a  stone.  Offthey  drove, 
full  speed,  followed  by  execrations, 
threats,  showers  of  atones,  and  beat- 
ing with  their  swords  those  who 
climbed  upon  the  carriage.  I  have 
before  me  an  old  print  tx-preseuting 
the  scene :  the  open  carriage,  the 
coachman  whipping  up  bis  horses, 
the  mob  clinging  on  or  following 
with  bramlished  da^ers  and  up- 
lifted stones  ;  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage  in  their  cocked-hats;  while 
at  a  little  distance  stands  another 
carriage  and  pair,  and  coachman, 
with  the  utmost  placidity  ! 

After  a  while  they  distanced 
their  foes,  and  stopped  to  hold  a 
consultation.  General  Coglitore 
went  to  his  sister's  house,  prom- 
ising to  send  disguises  to  his 
friends ;  but  they  heard  no  more 
of  him.  In  fact,  he  was  forced  to 
remain  in  hiding  for  several  days, 
and  could  do  nothing  for  tliem. 
They  were  close  to  a  small  fort, 
and  a  house  by  the  roadside  was 
inhabited  by  an  artilleryman. 
Lieutenant  De  Nitia  borrowed 
this  man's  clothes  and  went  to 
Palermo,  Church  and  Quandol 
took  refuge  in  the  fort,  which 
stood  on  a  rising  ground,  above 
the  sea,  and  consisted  of  a  loop- 
holed  wait,  and  open-rul  gate, 
without  even  a  lock.  The  ar- 
tiUeiyman  stood  sentinel,  and  the 
otBeen,  still  in  dross  costume, 
took  shelter  within. 

So  the  night  passed,  and  the 
summer  morning  broke  blue  and 
golden.  People  began  to  pass  to 
their  business,  singing  and  whist- 
ling; fishing-boats  came  out  from 
the    neighbouring     villages,     but 


would  not  come  near,  in  spite  of 
signals,  for  fear  of  the  aanita 
(health  olHcer).  Groups  came 
from  Palermo,  and  the  fugitives 
could  hear  them  shouting  infor- 
mation about  what  happened  in 
the  town,  and  threats  as  to  what 
they  would  do  to  General  Giorgio 
when  they  caught  him.  Once 
some  lads  ran  up  the  slope,  look- 
ing everywhere  round  the  battery, 
but  not  into  it.  The  two  ofllcei-s 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and 
determined  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly.  They  crouched  close  to 
the  wall ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
shouting  to  a  group  of  men  on  the 
road  below,  the  lads  ran  away,  and 
the  fugitives  could  breathe  again. 
At  lost  an  officer  in  plain  clothes 
came  to  them,  saying  that  a  gun- 
boat, sent  by  General  Naselli, 
was  on  its  way  to  rescue  them. 
Tt  soon  appeared,  but  dared  not 
laud,  for  a  throng  of  people  as- 
sembled on  the  shore,  evidently 
watching  its  movements.  At  that 
moment,  most  fortunately,  a  little 
fishing-skiff  slowly  passed  beneath 
the  rock  on  which  tlie  fort  was 
built,  and  iramediately  tlie  two 
olllcers  sprang  over  the  parapet 
and  into  the  boat,  "  much  to 
the  terror  of  the  poor  Hslierman, 
whom  we  obliged  to  row  us  to  the 
gunboat,  where  we  found  De 
Niti.s  awaiting  us." 

The  gunboat  carried  the  Vice- 
roy's orders  that  General  Church 
should  be  taken  to  TrappanL  Tha 
General,  on  the  contrary,  wislied 
to  return  to  Palermo,  and  try  his 
authority  with  the  troops  there. 
He  persuaded  Captain  La  Bocca 
to  wait  a  while,  and  sent  letters  by 
a  sailor  to  General  Naselli ;  but 
the  man  cume  book,  reporting  that 
the  troops  had  fraternised  with  the 
populace,  that  he  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  gaining  admittance  to 
the  palace,  and  that  the  Viceroy 
had  ordered  him  to  go  back  at 
once  and  tell  General  Church  that 
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it  was  impossible  for  him  to  write, 
and  that  the  gunboat  must  in- 
stantly proceed  to  Trappani. 

"  The  man  is  quite  right,  Qen- 
pral,"  said  De  Nitis,  in  French. 
'*  I  was  in  the  town  this  morning, 
and  the  people  wi^re  in  a  state  of 
fury.  It  is  useless  to  expect  any 
help  from  the  troops;  there  is  no 
confidence  to  he  placed  in  them. 
They  would  have  given  you  up 
to  the  mob,  bad  you  been  in 
Palermo." 

Meanwhile  the  sailors  were  get- 
ting up  the  anchor  and  putting  out 
to  sea ;  whereat  General  Church 
eeen»  to  have  lost  his  temper,  and 
rat«d  the  Captain  soundly,  calling 
him  a  traitor,  and  declaring  that 
he  meant  to  throw  the  fugitives 
into  the  sea. 

"I  am  not  a  traitor,  General," 
said  Captain  Ija  Rocca :  **  I  am 
your  friend.  1  dare  not  disobey 
my  ordera,  which  are  to  go  to 
Trappani ;  and  I  can  give  yon  no 
better  proof  of  my  fidelity  than 
the  assurance  that  I  and  my  crew 
have  left  oar  wives  and  families 
in  Palermo,  in  danger  of  being 
murdered,  in  order  to  save  your 
life!" 

So  to  Trappani  they  went,  but 
found  no  welcome  there.  The 
Couiuiaiiilant  told  them  that  the 
soUliers  openly  declared  their  in- 
tention of  deserting  as  soon  as 
they  got  outside  their  barracks; 
that  the  officers  had  set  free  and 
brought  into  their  v^mdita  (club) 
certain  Carbonari  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Lecce  who  had  l»een  con- 
demned for  murder  hy  the  Military 
Commission  there  of  two  years  ago, 
and  whom  "the  misguided  clemency 
of  the  Government"  had  exiled  to 
Sicily.  Tliey  sailed  on  to  Slarsala, 
where  they  were  mo«t  hospitably 
received  by  a  Mr  AVodehouse,  who 
had  a  house  near  the  sea,  on  the 
oatakirta  of  the  town.  He  ordered 
wine,  and  food,  and  ammunition 
to  be  got  ready  for  provisioning 


their  boat,  and  brought  them  all 
home  to  dine  with  him,  assuring 
them  they  need  fear  nothing  either 
for  themselves  or  for  him  :  for  in 
the  lirst  place,  the  people  of  Mar- 
sala owed  him  too  much  to  wish 
to  ufTend  him  ;  and  in  the  second, 
he  had  workmen  enough  to  defend 
his  house  against  the  whole  popu- 
lation I  He  wanted  them  to  wv- 
main  vrith  him  a  day  or  two  ;  but 
before  dinner  was  over,  a  messen- 
ger from  Palermo  brought  the 
news  that  the  galley-slaves  bad 
been  set  free,  and  that  the  troops 
had  quarrelled  with  the  people,  and 
were  lighting  them  in  the  streets. 
Upon  this  the  General  thought  he 
saw  a  chance  of  leoalling  the  sol- 
diers to  their  allegiance,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrance,  insisted 
upon  hurrying  otT  with  the  gun- 
boat in  the  direction  of  Palermo. 
This  was  on  t^o  evening  of  the 
17th  July. 

On  the  way  they  called  at 
Trappani,  but  were  received  with 
threats  that  the  fort  would  fire  on 
the  gunboat  if  she  came  closer. 
Ro  they  went  on  their  way,  till  at 
dawn  they  came  to  the  point  of 
S.  Vito.  Here  were  three  gunboats 
and  an  armed  boat  at  anchor. 
Quandel  was  sent  to  parley  with 
them,  and  returned  with  the  cap* 
tain,  who,  in  answer  to  the  usual 
inquiry  how  things  were  going  at 
Palermo,  said  all  w«a  lost.  The 
galley-slaves  were  let  loose,  the 
Viceroy  had  fled,  the  PalermltanB 
had  armed  a  number  of  boats,  and 
no  one  woa  allowed  to  land.  Then, 
turning  to  Captain  La  Bocca, 
"  Your  boat  is  under  my  ordere/_ 
said  be. 

"  I  tmft  under  your  orders," 
the  answer;  "but  having 
sent  on  a  special  service  by 
Viceroy  and  General  8taiti,  I  can 
obey  no  orders  but  theirs,  or  those 
of  his  Excellency  here,  for  whose 
safety  I  am  answerable." 

Tlio  other  captain  scowled 
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tliia  replj,  and  getting  into  his 
little  boat,  took  a  hasty  leave  and 
returned  to  hia  j^nlx>at. 

"  I  don't  like  his  manner,"  said 
La  Rocca,  *'  and  those  sailoi's  are 
mostly  PalemiitanB.  We  are  muoh 
better  without  them." 

While  they  were  discussing  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  they  sud- 
denly observed  that  the  gunboats 
ha<l  left  their  moorings,  and  were 
approacliing  them- — in  fact,  were 
but  forty  yards  away.  The  sailors 
seized  their  oars,  muttering  Tradl- 
m«nto,  and  began  to  row  as  hard 
as  they  could.  The  other  aide 
shouted  to  them  to  stop,  or  every 
one  of  them  should  be  cut  to  pieces ; 
but  the  brave  fellows  took  no  notice 
of  the  threats.  They  were  out- 
numbered three  to  one,  says  the 
General :  no  blame  could  be  at- 
tached to  them  if  they  yielded  to 
80  superior  a  force^  and  to  give  up 
their  stranger  guests  would  ensure 
them  personal  safety  and  large 
rewards.  However,  they  entered 
into  the  race  gleefully,  shout- 
ing defiance  at  their  pursuers, 
while  every  epithet  that  Sicilian 
wit  or  rage  could  invent  was 
bandied  from  one  to  the  other. 
"Trust  us,"  they  cried,  jn  answer 
to  the  Genemra  words  of  en- 
couragement; "those  are  rajicals, 
traitors,  Carbonai'i  I  Wo  have 
better  hearts,  and  God  will  be  on 
our  side.  We  will  sooner  die  than 
give  you  up  ; "  and  they  rowed  with 
all  their  might  out  of  the  line  of 
6re,  for  they  had  no  idea  that  their 
foes  happened  to  be  short  of  am- 
munition. 

It  had  been  a  perfectly  still 
morning,  hot  and  clejir  elb  July 
should  be,  but  very  exhausting  for 
the  oarsmen ;  and  now  h  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  they  hoisted  their 
sails,  cheerily  exclaiming  that 
theirs  was  the  fastest  sailing-boat 
in  Sicily,  and  that  they  should 
soon  leave  the  others  behind.  So 
it  proved,  and   after  three  hours' 


chase  the  enemies  slackened  sail, 
gave  up,  and  returned  home,  and 
with  great  joy  Captain  La  Kocca 
and  his  men  refreshed  themselves 
with  Mr  Wodehouse's  excellent 
wine :  then  came  thanks  and  mu- 
tual congratulations,  and  a  few 
hours  of  much-needed  sleep. 

On  .luly  23  they  reached  Naples, 
entering  the  Mola  with  the  King's 
colours  flying  from  the  mast. 
What  did  they  find  1  "  The  Gov- 
emraont  overturnfMl,  tlie  King  and 
Prince  prisoners  in  their  palace.,  the 
tricolour  flag  waving  everywhere. 
Our  boat  was  boarded  by  ofEcera 
of  the  port,  and  the  King's  colours 
struck  by  them.  An  immense  mob 
was  collected  on  the  Mola,  exceed- 
ingly attentive  to  everything  going 
on  in  the  port,  and  apparently 
directing  all  the  movements  there. 
An  a^vning  over  our  boat  (the  sun 
being  very  hot)  fortunately  kept 
the  persons  in  her  from  being 
easily  seen.  In  an  hour  Major 
Staiti  came  with  orders  to  coiiliiie 
me  in  the  Caatel  dell'  Ovo,  to  which 
I  was  conveyed  by  water."  There 
he  remained  four  months,  no  charge 
being  preferred  against  him. 

"  I  lulmire  the  spirit  of  rectitude 
which  brought  you  here,"  writes 
Sir  W.  it  Court,  "  and  lament  your 
imprudence  in  committing  your- 
self into  your  enemies'  hands.  In 
revolutionary  times  the  spirit  of 
reason  and  justice  is  hushed. 
Why  did  you  not  go  on  board  the 
English  frigate  in  the  bay  7  How 
can  I  serve  you  1  I  have  no  power 
or  influence  now.  I  am  assured 
you  arc  in  personal  safety ;  but  is 
the  present  Government  master  of 
the  country  ?"  And  again,  "The 
Parliament  is  composed  of  a  set 
of  C'arhonari,  over  whom  neither 
the  Prince  nor  his  Ministers  have 
any  more  influence  than  you  or  I. 
I  know  not  what  advico  to  give 
you.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  more  closely  watched  than 
formerly.     I  was  myself  stopped 
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by  the  sentinel  the  other  day,  and 
only  released  by  the  sergeant.  It 
is  an  infamous  business  altogether. 
Uampocbiaro  himself  says  he  is 
Hbamed  of  it" 

In  Septemlier  a  protest,  signed 
by  nineteen  English  nobles  and 
gentry  resident  at  Naples,  entreats 
8ir  W.  k  Oourt,  as  accreditetl 
MiniatRf  of  England,  to  obtain 
the  liberation  of  their  fellow- 
countryman,  who  has  been  in 
prison  nine  weeks  without  any 
accusation  of  any  sort  being 
brought  against  him.  This,  they 
say,  is  "an  act  of  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  a  king- 
dom to  whose  prosperity  General 
Ofaurch  is  universally  admitted  to 
have  essentially  contributed.  The 
steady  principles  of  loyalty  and 
honour  which  have  distinguished 
him  ;  hia  tried  firmness  and  mod- 
eration upon  all  occasions,  especi- 
ally in  the  late  oommotions  in 
Ricily  ;  his  watchful  attention 
over  the  tranqaillity  of  the  pro- 
rinoes  under  his  command ;  the 
CBOoessful  measures  he  adopted  to 
suppress  a  system  of  defalcation 
in  the  public  revenues, — claim  re- 
spect from  every  candid  mind, 
and  the  peculiar  hardship  of  his 
case  calls  in  the  strongest  manner 
for  the  support  and  protection  of 
his  country."  This  protest  was 
forwarded,  accompanied  by  a  pro* 
test  of  Sir  W.  k  Court's  own,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  though  a 
Commission  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  affair,  nothing 
bad  been  done.  And  in  the  month 
of  November  a  family  letter  says  : 
"  Richard  is  still  in  prison,  though 
his  liberation  or  trial  has  bee.n  de- 
manded ofHcially  and  unotllcially. 
The  Commission  appointed  last 
August  of  ten  civil  judges  and  ten 
generals  gave  no  opinion.  Tho 
Committee  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment declared  that  be  had  done 
hiB  duty ;  yet  he  remains  in  prison. 
He    bcAra  his  change  of   circum- 


stances with  great  ph  ilosopby. 
He  lost  everything  at  Palermo — 
furniture,  books,  papers,  Arc. — but 
the  Government  refuse  even  to  give 
him  his  pay ;  besides,  be  has  in- 
curred a  debt  of  £;W00  in  provid- 
ing clothes,  Ac,  for  his  troops." 

The  fact  was,  the  Carbonari 
ruled  in  Naples,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  powerless.  A  letter 
(undated,  but  evidently  of  this 
time)  from  Sir  W.  k  Court  says : 
*'  Your  afiair,  you  may  depend  on 
it,  is  drawing  to  a  close— that  is 
to  say,  if  the  Carbonari  do  not 
overpower  the  Government  and 
the  well-meaning  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  prevent  your  release. 
Oampocbiaro  has  promised  to  de- 
mand an  interview  with  the  De- 
puties expressly  for  this  purpose." 
At  last  he  was  released,  and  the 
story  may  wind  up  with  a  letter 
from  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, 
and  Commander  •  in  •  Chief,  dated 
March  7,  182-2:  "On  Uie  3d  in- 
stant I  received  with  great  satis- 
faction your  letter  with  its  en- 
closures, and  I  lose  no  time  in 
congratulating  you  upon  the  result 
of  an  investigation  which,  if  cor- 
rectly conducted,  could  indeed  be 
no  other  than  honourable  to  you, 
and  such  as  would  do  justice  to 
the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which  you 
bad  discharged  your  duty  under 
very  trying  circumstances.  I 
never  doubted  that  your  conduct 
had  on  this  occasion  been  consj^ 
tent  with  the  character  which  yM 
have  always  maintained."  ■ 

So  ended  this  chapter  in  General 
Church's  history ;  and  if  it  seems 
rather  a  dull  ending  to  a  dashing 
story,  he  had  at  least  plenty  of 
opportunity  in  later  life  to  make 
his  mark  during  tho  wars  which 
made  Greece  free — Greece,  which 
became  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  where  he  finished 
days  in  peace  and  honour 
years  later. 

E.  M.  CUDBOB 
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Dcniso  the  .year  1893  red  deer 
and  the  places  where  they  abide 
were  a  good  deal  in  evidence.  A 
Commission,  biassed  as  regards  the 
majority  of  its  members  from  its 
birth,  woa  appointed  to  inquire 
into  matters  connected  with  then), 
and  it  made  many  laborious  jour- 
neys and  compiipd  much  inter- 
esting information.  The  stalking 
season  was  an  unusually  good  one: 
it  l>egan  well  and  ended  well,  and 
about  the  middle  of  it  the  famous 
Glen  Quoich  nta^  was  niain,  and 
many  people  who  knew  little  about 
forests,  and  less  about  the  Inquisi- 
tion sitting  on  them,  were  inter- 
eated  in  the  twenty  pointer.  Tlie 
present  writer  has  more  than  once 
had  the  privilege  of  giving  in  these 
pages  an  account  of  days  when 
everything  went  awry  in  the  forest; 
when  the  mist  was  always  low  and 
the  wind  always  wrong,  and  stags 
seemed  to  be  clad  in  invisible 
armour,  impervious  to  an  express 
bullet.  He  tru3ta  that  he  will 
not  be  harshly  judged,  or  set  down 
as  a  praiser  of  liimself  if  —  once 
in  a  while — he  shows  a  pleasant 
reverse  to  the  picture. 

One  sunny  morning  last  October 
a  big  wood  in  Kaster  Rosa  was 
being  driven  for  dr^pr.  A  good 
many  men  were  walking  tlirough 
it  in  a  more  or  less  regular  line ; 
not  beating  it  minutely,  as  for 
pheasants  or  rabbits,  but  —  an 
ignoramus  might  think  —  in  a 
casual  and  indifl'erent  way.  Four 
men  with  rifles  commanded  as  many 
of  the  most  likely  passes,  leading 
from  the  wood  to  the  hill,  and  with 
one  of  the  latter  was  a  lady. 

"  Yes — you  have  been  very  un- 
lucky, but  never  mind ;  this  is 
the  third  time,  and  the  third  time 
is  always  fortunate.  Besides,  I'm 
going  too." 


It  was  once  oar  privilege  to 
hear  three  ladies  simultaneously 
make  such  an  announcement. 
They  were  all  young  and  beauti- 
ful, and  the  question  was.  How 
would  they  allot  themselveal  There 
were  four  passes  to  watch  that  day 
also,  and  four  men  to  do  it,  and 
yet  every  one  of  those  damea  wejit 
with  the  present  writer.  It  would 
be  a  never-ending  source  of  con- 
gratulation and  happiness  to  that 
individual  if  ho  could  by  any 
means  persuade  himself  that  they 
"  kept  company "  with  him  that 
chilly  day  because  they  liked  him 
best.  Alas  !  they  were  quite  frank 
in  what  they  said ;  they  made  no 
foolish  attempt  to  conceal  the 
truth.  The  top  pass  waa  a  very 
good  one,  but  it  was  a  high  one, 
exposed  to  any  wind  that  chose  to 
blow  into  it  almost',  and  they  said 
they  did  not  intend  to  catch  colds. 
The  next  place  and  its  occupier 
was  rejected  for  the  same  reason. 
And  to  get  at  the  outlook  occupied 
by  the  third  rifle  it  was  necessary 
to  go  up  a  ride  in  n  steep  face, 
covered  with  exceedingly  rank 
heather,  trying  to  people  encum- 
bered with  petticoats.  And  so 
the  lowest  and  easiest-got- at  place 
was  chosen,  and  they  took  the 
man  who  happened  to  l»e  in  it 
with  what  equanimity  Ihey  might. 
The  departure  of  that  martyr 
must  have  been  a  touching  sight 
to  witness  :  he  went  first,  conceal- 
ing his  emotions.  Then  followed 
a  keeper  with  the  rifle,  and  then — 
at  irregular  inten'als,  discussing 
many  things — came  the  three  fair 
dames.  But  lest  perchance  any 
of  theso  ladies  should  read  this 
account,  and  be  Hitutatistied  with 
what  has  been  said  about  them, 
we  hasten  to  add  that  no  three 
daughters  of   £vc  could   possibly 
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bftv©  behaved  better  than  they  did 
darmg  the  whole  of  that  day. 
Any  deeire  to  sally  forth  in  white 
petticoats  and  yellow  jackets  and 
flamingo  -  coloured  parasols  was 
chocked  by  the  knowledge  and 
experieniK  of  one  of  them,  and 
no  doubt  tiy  an  innate  sense  of 
propriety  in  all.  We  reeiched  the 
paM,  we  established  the  three  in 
a  kind  of  nest  in  the  very  long 
heather,  and  then  we  judiciously 
moved  a  dozen  yards  away,  and 
sat  alone.  If  no  stags  came  out 
at  that  particular  place — and  none 
did  come — it  was  not  owing  to 
any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of 
the  covey.  If  occasionally  a  plain- 
tive voice  was  heard  through  the 
heather,  announcing  that  its  owner 
was  cold,  or  stiff,  and  wanted  to 
jump  about  and  warm  herself,  a 
bit  of  stick  judiciously  thrown  in 
among  the  lot  always  brought 
silence;  and  a  very  Rmall  bit  of 
chocolate  apiece  was  the  only  re- 
ward given  for  four  or  five  boura' 
patient  waiting.  And  so  it  was 
with  no  demur  at  all,  but  with 
cheerful  confidence  bom  of  expe- 
rience, that  a  year  later  wo  climbed 
to  a  higher  pass  in  the  same  great 
wood.  Indeed  our  companion  was 
no  ignoramus  alwut  dettr  and  their 
ways ;  she  was  herself  capable  of 
doing  a  hard  day's  work  in  a  real 
forest,  and  stopped  to  look  at  the 
view,  when  going  up  a  steep  hill- 
side, as  seldom  as,  orseldomer  than, 
most  others  of  her  sex  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  It  was  much 
to  be  hoped  that  her  presence 
would  bring  a  change  in  the  luck, 
for  a  change  was  greatly  needed. 
Tlarkitig  roe  had  alarmptl  deer  one 
day,  and  spoilt  a  certain  chance. 
A  little  clump  of  buahea  between 
Da  and  a  good  stag,  and  a  danger- 
ous slant  of  wind,  bad  been  too 
much  for  08  another ;  after  some 
houn  of  patient  waiting  within 
rifle-shot,  we  had  to  give  it  up.  Itut 
the  lock  was  to  be  broken  to-day. 


So  we  sat  in  the  pleasant  sun* 
light,  on  the  warm  side  of  the 
hill.  To  tlie  sonth  lay  the  Moray 
Firth,  backed  by  the  Grampians; 
nearer  at  hand  was  the  Black  Isle ; 
the  sun  shining  on  its  scores  of 
crofters'  houses  made  their  white- 
wiiaIiikI  gables,  all  standing  in  the 
same  direction,  look  like  so  many 
tents.  In  tlie  immediate  fore- 
ground, stretching  do^'n  to  the 
rapid  Orrin,  was  the  great  wood 
out  of  which  our  prey  was  to 
come.  It  was  a  beautiful  pass ; 
the  wood,  thick  below,  thinned 
oat  here  into  scattered  stunted 
trees,  and,  supposing  the  deer 
came  where  they  were  expected 
to  come,  it  would  be  the  fault  of 
the  man  and  not  his  weapon  if 
they  all  got  safely  away.  For  a 
loug  time  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
or  hciard  ;  then  three  or  four  roe 
made  their  appearance,  and  stood 
some  hundred  yards  lielow  the 
watchers.  They  were  suspicious 
and  uneasy,  and  uncertain  what 
to  do ;  they  stood  quite  motion- 
less with  pointed  ears,  listening. 
Finally  they  decided  that  the 
wood  they  had  como  out  of  was 
safer  than  the  open  bill,  and  they 
went  buck  into  it.  At  last  we 
heard  o  shot  or  two,  and  the  far 
faint  cry  of  the  lieaters,  and  then  a 
gillie  came  and  said  we  must  shift 
our  ground  and  take  up  another 
position.  Here  again  we  waited 
an  hour  or  two,  and  lunched. 

When  the  line  came  up  to  us 
the  second  time  we  learned  that 
we  had  been  moved  too  soon.  We 
heard  —  without  much  surprise, 
indeed,  but  with  great  sorrow — 
that  an  hour  after  we  had  left 
the  first  watching  place  two  good 
stags  had  come  out  of  the  wood, 
and  had  stood  for  a  long  time  just 
in  the  very  place  where  they  were 
expected  to  stand,  witiiin  easy 
shot  of  our  pass.  It  was  no  good 
saying  anything — though  we  said 
it — and  it  was  no  use  blaming  the 
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^llie — though  we  did  blame  him  : 
he,  poor  man,  had  sinned  with  the 
best  inteutions,  and  was  as  much 
pat  out  as  any  one  by  the  catas- 
trophe. But  John,  fiums,  the 
he&d- keeper,  said  that  there  was 
something  ancannj  in  tlie  air,  and 
that  it  was  no  good  going  out 
after  deer  any  more.  And  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  opinions  by  the 
way  in  which  wc  wen^  again  done 
the  following  day.  On  a  bit  of 
green  on  the  moor,  which  had  once 
been  worked  by  some  long  ago  dead 
and  forgotten  man,  we  saw  a  stag. 
When  we  got  within  shot  of  the 
green  the  stag  had  ditiappeared. 
But,  on  the  very  spot  on  which 
he  had  been  atanding,  sat  a  huge 
rabbit.  One  of  ita  ears  stuck  up 
and  one  lay  down,  and  there  was  a 
something  in  the  expression  of  iU 
countenance  which  told  ua  we  were 
looking  at  no  ordinary  beast,  No 
doubt  those  possessed  of  that  sixth 
sense  we  sometimes  hear  of  would 
have  been  able  to  make  out  behind 
it  the  shadowy  form  and  horns  of 
a  stag. 

"  We  must  go  and  shoot  par- 
tridgOB  to-morrow,"  said  Mr  Bums. 
These  proceedings  took  ptacn  on 
a  big  shooting  which  was  not  & 
regular  forest,  and  then  we  changed 
our  ground  and  made  a  long  jour- 
ney westward  to  a  district  where 
stalking  is  made  a  daily  business 
and  not  a  mere  interlude ;  where 
ladies  come  sometimes,  but  not 
very  often ;  where  pheasants  and 
partridges  are  quite  unknown,  and 
grouse  are  left  undisturbed,  and 
even  ptanuigan  are  very  seldom 
attacked.  Thirty-four  miles  by 
road  and  six  by  water  took  us 
into  a  country  very  different  to 
that  we  had  left  behind  on  the 
coast:  it  would  \»i  ditlicult  to  tiud 
a  greater  contrast  than  that  be- 
tween the  house  we  left  in  the 
morning  and  its  far  •  away  lodge 

I  where  we  slept  at  night. 

^^Xhere  are  tltree  lodges  in  Monar : 


one  of  them  is  never  occupied — 
ha-s,  we  lielieve,  never  been  slept 
in  since  it  was  built  some  forty 
years  ago  save  by  a  passing  tramp, 
who  even  in  this  solitary  country 
sometimes  makes  his  appearance. 
It  is  a  somewhat  eerie- looking 
place  on  a  gloomy  day,  lying  iu 
the  middle  of  a  small  thick  tir- 
wood  close  to  the  loch-side,  with 
no  other  habitations  ntiar;  bearing 
perhaps  some  resemblance  to  that 
"  lonely  lodge  "  where  the  Heir  of 
Lynne  repaired,  when  all  his  gear 
was  spent  and  all  his  hope  gone. 

This  is  the  middle  lodge.  That 
on  the  east  side  is  a  cheery  little 
house,  in  which  a  man  might  live 
all  the  year  round,  and  be  very 
comfortable.  But  when  you  get 
to  the  third  house,  away  to  the 
westward,  you  leave  behind  all 
luxuries  as  far  as  outdoor  arrange- 
ments go— all  gravel  walks,  and 
Jlower-beds,  and  trees,  except  a 
few  stunted  things  just  round  the 
building.  There  is  a  boat-house 
and  a  venison  larder,  and  in  place 
of  flowers  and  suchlike  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  house  is  orna- 
mented during  the  stalking  season  j 
by  many  skins  of  stags,  hanging] 
on  fences  and  bushes  to  dry.  The 
loch  in  high  water  comes  pretty 
close  to  the  front  door.  It  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  deer  foreats,  and 
is  as  solitary  a  place  as  it  would 
be  easy  to  find.  On  any  night  in 
October  you  will  hear  the  long- 
drawn-out  roar  which  stags  make 
at  this  season — sometimes  mourn- 
ful, sometimes,  we  have  heard  men 
say  who  have  listened  to  both,  as 
like  the  roar  of  a  lion  as  any  sound 
can  be.  In  winter  there  is  plenty 
of  company  round  about  —  hun- 
dreds of  binds  come  down  here  for 
shelter  and  grass;  they  are  never 
shot  or  disturbed,  and  in  gratitude 
for  the  consideration  shown  them 
they  send  out  in  the  spring,  not 
only  to  their  own  forest  but  to 
all  the  forests  round,  hundreds  of 
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young  stags.  If  there  was,  at  any 
rate  in  very  bad  weather,  somo- 
thing  sombre  about  the  place,  it 
never  aliected  the  spiriu  of  those 
who  live  there  daring  the  Brst 
autumn  months.  To  a  stalker  it 
was  an  ideal  home  ;  and  for  our 
part  we  associate  that  little  loch- 
washed,  wind-  swept,  weat  her-beaten 
building  with  the  happiest  days  we 
have  ever  spent.  Tn  such  a  place, 
if  any«'hcre,  a  man  can  for  a  time 
shake  od'  his  troubles  and  forget 
unpleasant  things. 

To  this  lodge,  then,  one  dull 
October  evening  we  came  across 
the  hill,  and  we  met  there  an  old 
friend  whose  record  of  sport  dar- 
ing the  previous  week  had  been  at 
once  our  admiration  and  our  envy. 
Our  friend  that  day  bad  killed 
two  stags,  and  we,  under  Murdoch 
Macphul's  skilful  guidance,  had 
the  same.  One  of  thrm  was  per- 
fectly black  with  rolling  in  the 
peat-hags :  he  really  looked  more 
like  a  great  bear  on  the  yellow 
hillside  than  a  red-deer.  It  would 
be  wearisome  to  give  an  account 
of  each  day's  sport ;  we  both  bad 
ample.     The   weather  was  toler- 

kable,  the  wind  fairly  favourable, 
and  neither  of  us  came  in  any 
night  *'  clean."  And  so  we  pass 
on  to  the  last  day  of  the  season. 
High  up  alcove  the  lodge  there 
is  a  great  rock,  or  rather  cliff, 
called  "  Creagan  Dhu,"  below 
which  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
if  the  wind  is  right,  there  is  often 
a  stag.  There  was  one  on  the 
eventful  morning  of  which  wo  are 
giving  an  account ;  but  he  was 
not  in  a  very  good  place,  and  we 
decided  to  move  the  deer  to  the 
rifle  instead  of  carrying  out  the 
reverse  process.  So  Angy,  an- 
other of  SlocphaiJ's  sons,  went  up 
to  the  top  and  round  to  let  them 
have  his  wind,  and  we  took  up 
our  position  above  the  line  which, 
when  shifted  from  their  quarters 
here,    they    generally   took,    and 


patiently  waited,  sitting  close  to- 
gether, so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  in 
whispers.  Far  below  us  strtetched 
the  dull  yellowish  flat,  through 
which  a  river,  so  sluggish  in 
places  as  almost  to  turn  on  itself, 
wound  and  twisted  to  the  big  lake. 
Loch  Monar  and  the  long  chain  of 
the  Oedd  locha  in  Pait  wore  a  sul- 
len, lead^oloured  appearance ;  and 
around  us  for  very  nmoy  miles, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  seo  in  every 
direction,  stood  up  the  great  brown 
solemn  hills.  Angy  did  his  work 
properly ;  and  at  last  the  deer 
arrived — a  string  of  hinds  and 
calves  lirst,  trotting  along  with  the 
delicate  high  action  which  always 
makesonethinkof  KingAgag.  The 
oldest  and  most  experienced  hind 
led  the  company :  her  long  ears 
were  well  pointed  forward  j  she 
moved  as  if  slie  was  stepping  on 
eggs.  The  wind,  which  blew  fair 
on  her  tail,  told  her  of  danger 
behind  :  she  peered  eagerly  in 
front,  but  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  what  was  above,  and 
never  noticed  the  two  grey  •  clad 
iigures  silting  so  motionless  among 
the  old  grey  stonee.  Then  paased 
out  more  binds,  and  after  them 
the  stag ;  he  ambled  leisurely 
along,  looking  rather  bored  at 
having  to  leave  the  comfortable 
shelter.  Yet  other  hinds  appeared, 
quite  close,  and  they  saw  us,  and, 
after  one  frightened  look  to  make 
sure,  bolted.  The  stag,  who  was 
a  good  way  farther  down  the  hill, 
saw  them  galloping,  and  instead 
of  making  off  too — as  a  wise  beast 
would  have  done — stopped  for  a 
moment,  looking  up  towards  us. 
jVnd  then — without  any  suffering 
accompanying  the  act— he  died: 
one  tremendous  shock,  and  hia 
troubles,  if  be  bad  any,  and  his 
life,  came  to  an  end. 

As  ho  rolled  over  and  over  down 
the  hill,  a  second  stag  came  in  sight, 
some  thirty  yards  below  the  first. 
All  the  hinds  were  wildly  bolting 


now,  but  they  were  bolting  in 
every  direction ;  and  though  this 
stag  know  well  enough  that  things 
were  wrong,  he  had  boen  round 
the  comer  of  the  rock  when  the 
shot  W&8  fired,  and  had  not  a  good 
idea  of  where  it  came  from,  and 
was  not  sure  which  lot  of  deer  to 
follow.  So  he  too,  undecided,  came 
to  a  bait,  wildly  staring  about. 

There  are  some  people  who  tell 
ynT1_thnt  enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast,  and  that  one  stag  in  a  day 
should  satisfy  the  most  greedy 
sportsman ;  bat  such  folk  forget 
that  every  day  docs  not  give  its 
quota, — wrong  winds  and  tnists, 
and  perhaps  a  temporary  scarcity 
of  deer,  account  for  many  blanks. 
Perhaps  such  a  moralist  would 
find  it  hard  to  carry  out  his 
theories,  if  he  sat  on  a  hillside 
with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  was 
capable  of  using  it.  This  necond 
stag  otTered  a  fair,  almost  broad- 
side, shot,  and  he  too  parted  with 
his  life  as  quickly  and  painJessIy 
as  his  brother.  Then  we  went 
down  to  look  at  them  :  the  first 
was  a  pretty  eight  -  pointer,  and 
was  found  later  to  weigh  exactly 
fifteen  stone ;  the  second  had  also 
eight  points,  but  was  not  so  heavy. 

There  is — if  the  doer  of  deed 
be  a  novice — something  a  little 
solemn  in  going  up  to  a  great 
animal  which  he  has  killed.  A 
few  momenta  earlier  and  the  deer, 
if  it  had  V>een  unable  to  get  from 
you — if  it  had  bi?en  cornered  in 
any  way — would  almost  have  died 
with  fear  at  your  approach.  Now 
you  can  put  your  hand  on  his 
shaggy  sides,  and  touch  his  horns, 
and  pull  straight  his  long  cold 
grey  -  brown  legs.  Some  people 
say  they  never  shoot  a  stag  with- 
out a  feeling  of  regret.  It  is  a 
liatt'ful  thing  to  shoot  a  hind 
which  has  a  cnlf,  and  if  many 
hinds  have  to  be  killed  this  must 
sometimea  happen  even  with  the 
greatest  care.      For  oar  part  we 
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experience  no  great  satisfaction  in 
shooting  even  the  most  barren 
hind.  But  the  measure  of  such 
folk's  sorrow  is  to  be  not  unfairly 
gauged  by  what  they  do  after- 
wards, and  by  the  hatred  with 
which  they  look  on  a  stag  they 
have  missed.  For  ourselves  we 
have  never  spared  a  stag — a  good 
stag — from  any  motives  of  com- 
miserntion;  if  he  has  got  off  un- 
scathed it  was  to  the  hand  and 
eye  of  the  rifleman  he  was  in- 
debted, not  to  any  pity  of  heart. 
The  f]ght  is  not  au  unequal  one: 
the  deer,  in  a  wild  state  at  any 
rate,  does  not  use  his  arms  in  it ; 
hut  the  cunning  and  subtlety  and 
strength  which  he  sets  against 
you  often  turn  the  balance  in  his 
favour.  It  is  otherwise  with 
smaller  beasties ;  sometimea — once 
in  a  day's  shoot — it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  us  tu  spare  a  rabbit.  Uo  is 
sitting  amongst  bis  rushes;  we 
catch  sight  of  him  just  in  time  to 
avoid  putting  him  up.  There  is 
something  touching  in  the  Itttle 
creature's  appearance ;  his  ears  are 
set  as  far  back  as  possible ;  noth- 
ing  but  a  roller  could  press  him 
nearer  to  the  ground  than  ho  is 
now  ;  his  eyes,  if  they  are  to  be 
seen,  ha\'e  something  appealing  in 
thero.  \Ye  let  him  sil,  and  go  on, 
and  say  nothing  about  his  atTaira, 
hoping  that  the  beaters  on  either 
side  did  not  notice  the  short  inter- 
view, dimly  conscious  that  perhaps, 
after  till,  one  has  done  something 
to  be  a  little  ashamed  of.  Ts  it 
quite  honest,  for  instance,  when  a 
friend  asks  you  to  come  and  shoot 
his  rabbits,  that  you  should  know- 
ingly spare  even  one  in  a  day  I 
Perhaps — in  some  far  distant  age 
— when  things  have  got  mixed  and 
reversed,  and  rabbits  walk  about 
with  Maxim  guns  on  their  shoul- 
ders to  prey  on  man,  it  may  be 
accounted  for  some  good  to  a  small 
shivering  creature  that  he,  in  his 
time   and   opportunity,  was   soft- 
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hearted  enough  to  spare  even  one 
thing  that  was  in  his  power. 

We  said  just  now  tliut  a  stag 
does  not  fight  mankind  with  his 
arms — which  are  hia  boms.  This 
ia  true  when  lie  is  in  a  wild  state  ; 
when  he  is  iu  a  lame  state  he  will 
fiometimes  fight  you  to  the  deatli 
— to  your  death.  For  if  you  go 
into  a  paddock  or  enclosure  where 
there  is  a  savage  tame  stag  kopt 
for  breeding  or  any  purpose,  ami 
you  ore  unprovided  with  a  gun  or 
rifle,  your  death  is  certain.  It 
Scotland  vras  paved  witli  gold  a 
foot  thick,  and  wo  could  have  it 
all  for  passing  unarmed  through 
such  a  place,  we  should  think  the 
reword  very  poor  compared  with 
the  service  asked.  To  follow  a. 
wounded  tiger  into  cover  or  crawl 
into  a  bear's  den  to  shoot  him 
there  would  )je  much  less  risky ; 
you  might  conceivably  escape 
them,  but  you  would  be  a  doomed 
man  if  once  caught  in  Uie  quarters 
of  such  a  deer.  There  is  another 
peculiarity  about  these  animals — 
they  will  somctimoa  injure  you 
after  tliey  are  dead.  One  of  our 
host's  sons  came  down  durlug  this 
particular  stalking  season  with  a 
cut  on  his  right  hand.  By  long 
practice  he  had  taught  himself  to 
jam  open  his  Henry  rifle,  get  the 
empty  c<ue  out  and  another  cart- 
ridge in,  with  wonderful  quick- 
nen.  That  a  hole  should  be  cut 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  by  con- 
stantly carrying  out  this  opera- 
tion was  to  him  a  matter  of  in- 
difference ;  speed  vaa  wanted,  and 
the  hand  hod  to  take  care  of  itself. 
And  other  little  cuts  and  scratches 
wereaoquired  during  his  scrambles. 
Then,  from  handling  deer^prob- 
ably  their  hums — some  subtle  sub- 
stance got  into  the  small  wounds, 
and  he  was  fortunate,  though  he 
hardly  thought  so  at  tlie  time,  in 
getting  through  a  sharp  atUick  of 
blood-poisoning  witii  no  greater 
loss  than  giving  up  some  shooting 


engagemente  and  staying  for  a  fs 
days  in  bed. 

To  be  in  possession,  before  half- 
past  nine,  of  two  stags,  is  to  be  in 
possession  also  of  a  large  amount 
of  positive  happiness, — happiness 
to  be  added  to  indefinitely  when 
you  think  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
day  begun  so  well.  The  deer- 
pony  men  Itod  been  spying  us  from 
the  lodge,  and  were  soon  on  their 
way,  but  long  before  they  arrived 
we  were  high  up  on  the  mountain 
above,  on  the  blunt  rounded  ridge 
which  runs  up  to  the  stony  top  of 
■Spiegen.  We  hod  spied  a  good 
stag  in  Oorrie  Uallie  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  great  bend  in  the  moun- 
tain had  long  cut  him  off  from  us, 
but  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
place  he  was  still  there,  and  our 
proceedings  at  "  the  Kock  "  all  un- 
known to  him.  So  we  got  high  up 
on  the  huge  grey  stony  saddle,  and 
prepared  to  come  down  on  the  top 
of  bini,  and  just  then  we  heard  a 
rifle-shot.  To  get  at  the  man 
who  fired  it— our  lodge  companion 
— would  have  meant  several  tboo- 
sand  feet  of  up  and  down,  and  a 
good  hit  of  glen  to  cross,  hut  the 
sound  came  in  a  quicker  way. 
Macphoil  thought  the  report  might 
disturb  our  deer,  so  we  ran,  squint- 
way,  across  the  face  of  the  corrio, 
still  keeping  high,  so  as  to  have 
command  of  the  ground,  and  to  be 
able  to  cut  them  off  if  the  stnrt 
made  them  make  for  the  Sanctuary 
— Strath  Mhulich — which  lay  in  a 
bare  tarn-tilled  glen  oa  the  right. 

Easy  and  graceful  were  the 
movements  of  two  out  of  that 
party  of  three  as  they  passed 
along  the  hillside.  For  the  hun- 
dredth time  we  admired  the  ele- 
gance with  which  a  roan  used  all 
hia  life  to  steep  hills  can  run  on 
them.  Farqnhar  Macphail  is  not 
a  very  young  man ;  some  would 
call  him  old  ;  many  at  hiji  time  of 
life  would  think  that  they  had 
earned  a  right  to  sit  in  their  gar- 


dena  and  Binoke  their  pipes,  and 
talk  of  what  they  had  done.  With 
beautiful  ease  he  ran  along  the 
steep,  sharp-pointed,  stone-covered 
ground  ;  ho  never  seemed  to  hurry, 
and  soldom  cared  to  use  his  stick, 
which  stuck  for  the  roost  part  out 
behind  him,  wagging  like  a  tail. 
This  writer  Batters  himself  that  if 
the  occasion  arose  he  could  run 
down  a  pn?tty  steep  hillsido  in  a 
way  which  would,  at  any  rate,  ex- 
tort the  admiration  of  people  who 
did  not  know  very  much  abuut 
good  hill-work.  But  when  ho  has 
been  toiling  after  Macphail,  either 
up  or  down,  he  has  always  felt  as 
if  he  was  a  very  poor  copy  of  an 
admirable  picture — that  ho  accom- 
plished with  more  or  less  difficulty 
and  clumsiness  what  the  other  did 
with  no  diBiculty  at  all.  Angy 
came  trotting  along  contentedly 
behind  :  we  always  felt  thankful, 
when  out  with  that  boy  or  his 
brother  Munloch,  that  they  bad  a 
good  heavy  double-barrelled  ri6e 
on  their  shoulders  to  carry  in 
addition  to  themselves  ;  they  have 
the  blood  and  the  teaching  of  their 
father,  and  less  than  a  thii'd  of  his 
years.  There  is  always  a  great 
difference  between  a  fairly  good 
amateur  and  a  first-class  hill-man  ; 
witness  Swiss  guides :  you  may 
fancy  when  you  are  roped  on  to 
them,  and  do  a  hard  day's  work 
with  them,  that  you  are  nearly  as 
good  as  they.  It  ia  when  you  are 
off  the  rope,  and  watch  them  un- 
hampered, that  you  see  the  differ- 
ence. 

Macphail  was  right;  when  we 
were  able  to  a«e  the  place  where 
the  deer  had  been,  we  saw  the  placo 
only — they  had  disappeared.  So 
we  had  to  go  on  too — hurrying  a 
little  more  now,  keeping  a  very 
sharp  look  -  out  below,  lest  we 
should  run  into  them ;  there  were 
great  swells  and  rounded  dips  in 
the  ground,  and  often  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  many  yards,  but  we 


hit  otf  the  right  place ;  the  deer 
were  coming  up,  B4{uinting  along 
for  the  corrie.  On  a  little  farther, 
and  then  there  was  the  quick  sit- 
ting down,  the  hurried  question 
and  answer,  the  whipping  of  the 
ritio  out  of  its  cover — so  much 
easier  when  it  is  a  hammerleas ; 
the  shoving  two  spare  cartridges 
into  Aagy's  rea<ly  hand — in  cose 
of  need.  Then  fifty  yards  of  care- 
ful slipping  down  the  wet  hillside, 
and  we  were  in  position,  and  with- 
in fifty  yards  of  the  stag.  And  he 
too  went  <lown  ;  the  gods  were  on 
our  side  that  day.  He  got  a 
second  bullet  and  then  a  third,  and 
then  he  was  ours.  Three  stags  be- 
fore eleven  o'clock. 

When  you  have  crawled  or 
slipped  into  the  pSace  from  which 
to  take  the  shot  and  raise  the  rifle 
to  fire  thei-e  are  two  frames  of 
mind  in  which  to  be  in.  To  think 
within  oneself,  "1  hope  I  shall 
hit  him  t "  is  one.  The  other  la 
the  best ;  it  is  to  clench  one's 
teeth,  and  grip  the  rifle  hard  and 
say,  "  By  Jupiter  !  I'll  get  a  bullet 
into  you  somewhere^  anyhow ! "  If 
the  stag  drops  instantaneously  to 
the  shot,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
put  another  into  him  as  speedily 
as  may  be.  For  he  is  very  Ukely 
only  grazed,  stunned  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  if  nothing  more  is  done 
to  stop  him,  may  be  off  and  away, 
and  never  seen  again.  A  deer 
shot  in  the  heart  seldom  drops  at 
once  ;  but  his  movements  then  tell 
any  one  who  has  hod  a  little  ex- 
perience that  he  is  safe.  A  bal- 
let through  the  head  or  neck,  or 
through  the  backbone,  is  of  course 
instantly  fatal,  and  the  deer  will 
fall  at  once ;  but  so  he  will  if  he 
is  just  grazed  on  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  or  on  the  back,  and  the 
beast  is  none  the  wor«e  for  these 
wounds.  How  often  has  the  man 
who  writes  this  stormed  and 
raged  —  we  might  use  stronger 
words  —  at  himself,  for  not  doing 
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what  lie  knew  he  ought  to  have 
done ;    for    leariitg   a    wellb^un 
bit  of  work  unfinished,  and  losing 
it  all  ^Uen  it  was  within  his  power 
to    complete    it    witli    certainly  I 
The    most   experienced    men    will 
sometimes  make  mistakes  when  a 
stag  tirat  tumbles  over ;    wilt  say 
"  All  right  1 "  when  it  is  all  wrong. 
You  gel  your  chance,  and  the  deer 
fallg  and  lies  where  he  fell  :  but, 
if  tlie  ground  is  steep,  a   wriggle 
or  a  kick  may  lift  him  over  some 
stone  which  ts  keeping  him,  or  oDt 
of  some  small  holtow,  and  ho  may 
roll  for  hundreds  of  yards  more ; 
if  the  place  is  not  actually  precipi- 
tous the  fall  and  the  bullet  com- 
bined may  do  him  no  great  harm, 
and,  after    cautiously  descending, 
and  carefully  peering  into  this  or 
that  hole  or  corner  for  your  dead 
or  dying  stag,  you  may  suddenly 
hear    an    impatient     exclamation 
from  the  stalker,  and  the  snapping 
open  of  a  glass,  and  tlien  r^ise, 
with  a  disgust  tlmt  is  hard  to  de- 
scribe, that  your  deer  has  pulled 
himself  together,  and  is  off — a  mile 
away — never  to  be  seen   by  you 
again.     This  is  a  maddening  inci- 
dent in  a  day's  work,  and  it  can 
often    be   avoided :    if   your   stag, 
however  bad   be  may  seem,  show 
any  signs  of  feebly  struggling  to 
his  feet  on  to  his  legs,  shoot  him 
again ;  another  loud  crack,  where 
there  has  been  already  one  or  more, 
does  not  do  much  harm,  and  if  you 
get  the  ball  into  the  neck  or  ribs, 
the  venison  is  little  the  worse.    We 
once  had  hold  of  a  stag's  foreleg, 
and  thought  he  was  dead,  and  the 
knife  wfts  just  at  his  throat  when 
he  gave  such  unmistakable  signs  of 
life  that — wo  confess  it — we  fled 
out  of  his  way.     That  stag  went 
far,   and   it  was  good   luck  alone 
which  let  us  get  at  him  again.     We 
have  heard  of  a  deer  going  otiT  with 
the  knife  actually  in   bis  throat, 
and  never  a  one  of  the  two  of  them 
ever  being  seen  again. 


A  Lucky  Day  in  a  D«6r-foreit, 
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We  heard  a  shot  now,  on  the 
opposite  south  face,  and  tlien  a 
second,  and  then  a  third.  A  care- 
ful search  with  the  glass  showed 
that  our  neighbour  bad  also  been 
fort^unate,  and  had  finished  bis 
stag  up  on  the  skyline,  close  to 
the  Attadle  march,  and  then  we 
knew  that  there  was  at  any  rate 
one  other  man  in  the  world  who  at 
that  particular  moment  was  happy. 
A  curious  little  natural  phenom- 
enon had  been  in  evidence  between 
these  two  points  a  few  days  before. 
The  some  man  tired  a  shot,  and 
immediately  heard  another,  as  it 
were  an  e<^o,  from  the  otlier  side 
of  the  glen.  He  was  afraid  he 
might  have  disturbed  deer  hia 
host  was  after,  and  on  meeting 
the  latter  at  night  said  so.  "Oh!" 
said  the  other,  "  but  I  fired  lirst." 
The  truth  wns  that  they  had  tired 
simultaneously,  and  tho  time  it 
took  the  sound  to  travel  made  each 
think  he  had  been  the  tirst  to  pull 
the  trigger.  It  was  something  of 
a  coincidence  that  when  only  two 
people  were  out  over  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  tiring  only  two  or  three 
cartridges  each,  the  identical  mo- 
ment should  have  been  chosen  by 
both  of  them  for  these  shots. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  during  the  previous  day,  and 
the  high  ground  was  quite  white  ;  ' 
in  some  places  the  steep  smooth 
slopes  were  difiRcuIt  to  walk  on, 
and  here  and  tliere  dangerous. 
For  up — just  where  the  hanging  ■ 
mist  and  snow  ran  into  one  an-  ™ 
other,  80  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  where  either  began,  lay  a  good 
stag  :  to  get  at  him  from  above  it 
was  necessary  to  climb  nearly  to 
the  top  of  aliarp-peaked,  over  three 
thousand  feet  high,  Spiegcn.  So 
we  set  our  faces  to  the  hill  and 
plodded  Btcadily  up, — passing  the 
place  where  a  day  or  two  before 
we  had  killed  a  royal,  and  found 
when  we  got  to  him  that  his  four 
brow  -  antlers  were  broken   short 
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oSf  by  a  fall,  or  by  n  Eencc  when 
tlif)  horn  was  green ;  passing  an- 
other place  where  things  had  gone 
badly  instead  of  welt,  and  a  good 
stag  had  gone  away  with  a  bullet 
in  him,  and,  after  giving  us  a  weary 
hunt  for  many  hours,  had  disap- 
peared altogether  from  our  ken. 
As  wo  toiled  up,  the  snow,  from 
merely  powdering  the  sbarp-tdged 
stones,  covered  them,  and  made 
them  dilHculb  to  cross ;  it  was 
sometimes  a  couple  of  feet  deep. 
The  storin  had  not  driven  the 
ptarmigan  down  ;  here  and  there 
their  dismal  croak  was  to  be  heard 
through  the  mist-,  and  once  or  twice 
Angy  stopped  to  liavc  a  shy  at  a 
cOYc-y  crouching  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  away.  Most  stalkers 
have  wondorfal  stories  to  tell  of 
tlie  execution  they  have  at  times 
done  among  these  birds ;  but  we 
have  never  seen  any  killed  by  their 
sticks  or  stones. 

We  came  right  down  above  the 
deer;  the  stag  was  still  lying,  and 
we  got  witliin  some  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  him,  as  near  as  the 
ground  w*oald  allow.  Some  one 
else  in  post  days  had  seen  doer  in 
the  same  place,  and  had  made  the 
same  stalk,  and  had  chosen  the 
same  position  that  we  did  for  the 
shot,  for  on  a  atone  in  front  of  us 
were  lying  four  empty  cartridge- 
cases.  Was  it  a  good  or  evil 
omeni  we  wondered  if  they  liad 
done  their  work. 

The  stag  was  lying  just  as  we 
had  seen  him  at  first :  only  the 
tops  of  his  horns  were  visible  out 
of  the  hole  in  which  he  had  settled 
himself ;  but  his  kind  is  seldom 
quiet  long  at  thiH  time  of  the  year, 
aud  we  confidently  expected  to  see 
him  soon  get  up.  Our  watching- 
place  was  a  somewhat  exposed 
one ;.  we  were  just  out  of  the  deep 
snow,  but  had  taken  plenty  of  it 
away  with  us  in  shoes  and  knicker- 
l>oekers,  and  we  alt  hoped  for  a 
Bp«edy  terminatiou  to  the  stalk. 


"He'll  very  soon  be  up,"  said 
Afacphail.  Ilalf  an  hour  passed, 
and  the  stag  still  lay  ;  an  hour 
passed — an  hour  and  a  half  all  but 
passed,  and  still  that  provoking 
beast  sat  in  his  hole.  Ifow  we  all 
hated  him  !  Once  indeed  ho  stood 
up,  and  showed  he  teas  a  deer,  and 
not  a  couple  of  withered  sticks,  as 
we  wyre  beginning  to  fear ;  but  he 
was  down  again  in  the  same  bed  in 
a  moment.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Setting  aside  the  cold,  it  docs  not 
do  to  wait  long  at  ttiis  time  of  the 
year  for  any  stag  unless  he  la 
aotuetliiug  quite  out  of  the  common. 
Just  as  a  lishermau — on  a  river 
where  salmon  are  plentiful  and 
taking  well — will  not  allow  an 
impudent  ten-pounder  to  sulk  and 
put  olf  much  time,  so  now  it  was 
not  advisable,  when  stags  were 
many  and  days  short,  to  bear 
patiently  a  vory  long  delay.  Yet 
it  was  difficult  to  know  what  we 
should  do :  it  was  impossible  to 
get  nearer,  and  etjually  hopeless  to 
fire  at  a  pair  of  horns.  In  such 
emergencies  we  have  tried  various 
experiments,  such  as  whistling 
softly,  or  pitching  stones  down  the 
hill.  Such  plans  sometimes  work. 
But  deer  have  a  nasty  habit  of 
listening  attentively,  till  they  get 
to  kjiow  exactly  where  the  strauge 
sounds  come  from,  and  thou  bolt- 
ing all  of  a  sudden,  without  giving 
the  opportunity  of  anything  but  a 
hopeless  flying  shot.  .tVnd  so  we 
waited  on,  trj^ing  to  keep  one  hand 
warm  by  clasping  the  thick  of  the 
thigh,  aud  the  other  tight  in  a 
pocket.  After  the  first  hour  we 
were  all  three  pretty  cold,  and  the 
luxury  of  stamping  or  beating  one's 
self,  or  indeed  moving  anything  but 
one's  eyes,  was  out  of  the  question. 
At  last — one  hour  and  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  after  we  had  taken 
up  our  places — the  enemy  played 
into  our  hands.  Tlie  hinds  got 
up,  and  walked  slowly  up  the  hill 
titi  they  passed  well  within  a  hun- 
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dred  yards  of  aa,  and  then  the 
•tog — seemingly  reluctant  eveu 
then — got  up  and  followed  them. 
He  naa  a  light-coloured  big-bodied 
staff,  with  long  narrow-set  horns, 
and  he  stood  within  seventy  yards 
of  us.  And — we  misged  Iiini ;  it 
w&s  certainly  the  nearest  and  the 
easieot  chanci^  we  hail  that  Beason, 
and  we  missed  him — first  with  on(^ 
barrel,  and  then  with  the  other. 
Then  a  change  came  over  the 
feelings  of  the  responsible  member 
of  that  party ;  the  sun,  which  had 
been  shining  in  a  sickly  way  be- 
fore, seemed  to  die  out  and  leave 
the  world  all  grey  and  cold  and 
dim :  the  thought  of  the  three 
already  slain  deer  gave  him  no 
consolation  ;  he  felt — both  inside 
and  out  —  like  a  refrigerator. 
When  Mr  Briggs  missed  his 
Royal,  Leech  has  shown  us  how 
the  forester  threw  up  his  arms 
ia  despair,  and  though  we  are 
not  told  what  hn  said,  wo  can 
gneSB  some  of  it.  We  have  never 
had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  out  with 
a  man  who  whispers,  "Mind  you 
hit  him!"  when  you  are  just  about 
to  fire,  or  make«  disagreeable  re- 
marks when  yon  miss.  To  a 
young  stalker  advice  of  this  kind 
ii  not  only  ust'lpjis  but  most  harm- 
fol,  as  tending  to  make  him  nerv- 
ous,— of  course  he  will  hit  if  he 
con.  Macpbail  ia  not  of  that 
kidney :  if  he  feels  vexed  at  a 
good  chance  being  lost  he  never 
flhows  it ;  ho  takes  a  miss  most 
philosophically.  On  this  occasion 
he  watched  the  deer  carefully  for  a 
long  time,  and  when  he  hod  satis- 
fird  himself  that  it  was  nntourhed, 
he  shut  up  his  glass,  and  muttered, 
half  to  himielf,  with  a  little  sigh, 
"  A  big  brute ! "     That  was  all. 

The  running  commentary  Mac- 
phail  would  make  when  following 
with  his  glaas  a  wounded  stag 
was  somctimf«  amusing  always 
instructive.      "  Lying   down,"   he 
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would  say,  getting  into  a  com- 
fortable position  for  the  spying. 
"  Up  again — going  on— going  east 
—  standing  —  going  cast  —  lying 
down^up — going  east — looking 
back — looking  back  still — looking 
back — going  on."  If  our  own 
glass  was  spoiled  with  damp,  as 
was  often  the  case,  it  was  with 
great  anxiety  we  used  to  listen 
to  these  remarks.  The  lying  down 
was  satisfactory  (a  wounded  stag 
wilt  sometimes  lie  and  get  up 
again  twenty  times  within  a  few 
hundred  yards),  but  the  '*  going 
cast"  brought  temporary  despair 
to  one's  heart. 

For  missing  this  stag  we  had 
excuse  to  make  except  the  cold 
there  was  no  grass  waving  aboa< 
l)eforo  the  sights,  and  no  smoke 
came  back  into  tho  aliooter's  face, 
for  the  wind  took  that  away  as 
soon  as  made.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  great  improvoment 
can  now  bo  made  in  sporting 
rifles  ;  a  hammerless  ejecting — if 
one  does  not  mind  the  click — 
modem  express  is  very  nearly  a 
perfect  weapon.  But  with  pow< 
der  there  is  more  scope ;  and  one 
or  other  of  the  now  smokeless  and 
comparatively  noiseless  materials 
will  probably  soon  altogether  take 
the  place  of  the  honest  black  stutT 
which  has  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  gunnery  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. There  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  using  a  chemical  powder 
in  a  rifle,  for  on  still  muggy  days 
the  reek  of  the  other  hangs  about 
in  a  thick  cloud,  and  often  pre- 
vents a  second  barrel  being  got  in. 
The  writer's  riflo  was  a  double 
'450,  and  it  made  a  report  which 
could  be  recognised  from  other 
reports  —  so  bo  was  told  —  at  a 
great  distance.  Our  host's  eldest 
son  shot  with  a  -320,  and  ho 
gained  a  great  deal  by  being  able 
to  use  such  a  small  bore.  The  dif< 
fercnce  in  weight,  which  amounts 
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to  a  good  many  pounds,  need  not 
be  considered  much,  for  very  few 
sportsuen  carry  their  own  rifles. 
It  was  in  thn  light  report,  and  in 
tho  comparative  absence  of  smoke, 
that  the  advantage  came  in.  Fir- 
ing this  small  weapon  —  he  con- 
stantly used  it  for  rooks — made  so 
little  noise  that  deer  paid  scant 
attention  to  it ;  the  sound  was  lost 
at  once  if  there  was  any  wind,  or 
any  turns  and  corners  in  tho  hill. 
Whereafl  a  -450  is  heard  far  and 
wide,  and  puU  everything  for 
a  great  distance  round  on  the 
alert,  if  it  does  not  sliift  them 
altogether.  A  -320  h  a  very 
pretty  weapon,  and  quite  as  deadly 
as  the  larger  kind  i/  it  is  used 
properly ;  the  diBadvuiitage  is  — 
the  suitiUer  shock  its  bullet  gives, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  there  is 
for  holding  it  very  straight.  A 
deer  which  is  wounded  by  a  "320 
bullet  and  all  but  secured,  would 
be  almost  certainly  secured  if  it 
had  bocQ  hit  in  the  same  place  by 
tho  heavier  ball.  Our  friend  also 
used  solid  instead  of  expanding 
bullets,  and  an  indifferent  shot 
working  with  this  arm  and  aitiinu- 
niiion  would  be  sure  to  wound  and 
lose  a  good  many  deer  in  the 
course  of  the  season. 

We  all  silently  watched  our  stag 
till  we  could  watch  him  no  longer. 
Ho  disappeared  in  tho  remote 
mosses  on  the  Aohnashellach 
march.  Then  we  had  a  solemn 
drink,  and  started  again. 

It  was  a  subject  of  almost 
nightly  debate  at  the  little  lodge 
what  its  inmates  should  drink. 
The  cellar  at  Strathraoro  is  an  un- 
pretentious-looking apartment;  but 
it  contained  an  ample  supply  of 
very  good  champagne,  and  it  may 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  tho 
two  men  wlto  jointly  possessed  the 
key  that  they  sometimes  rose 
supi'rior  to  temptation,  and  did 
not  drink  any  of  It,  thus  showing 
that   there    is    something   in   the 


theory  which  asserts  that  true 
sportsmen  are  self  denying  beings. 
There  are  some  men  "  so  con- 
stituted"  that  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  them  what  they  drink 
or  how  much  of  it ;  but  mere  or- 
dinary mortals  have  to  take  more 
care  of  themselves,  and  will  find 
that  a  bottle  of  champagne  at 
dinner,  and  the  usual  allowanoo 
of  whisky  before  giving  to  bed — 
which  latter  in  this  country  may 
be  called  a  necessity — are  not  con- 
ducive to  good  shooting  with  a 
title  the  next  day. 

After  our  last  stopping  •  place 
had  been  left  far  l>ehind,  and.  be- 
come an  iudistiuguishable  dot  on 
the  huge  face,  hope  again  revived 
in  our  breast.  When  we  had  run 
down  into  TolUchuriu  and  crossed 
its  burn,  and  got  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  called 
Scurr  na  Oonbhaire,  we  all  felt 
warmer  and  better,  and  willing  to 
forget  the  hours  passed  in  the 
misty  bivouac.  The  day  was  not 
so  very  oM ;  the  wind  was  still 
good  ;  there  would  no  doubt  be 
stags  somewhere  on  before  us, — 
there  might  be  balm  in  Gilead  yet. 

There  teas  a  stag  before  us : 
we  came  on  him  of  a  sudden, 
peering  at  us  from  tho  sky-line, 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 
Perhaps  for  a  shot  of  this  kind, 
when  a  man  cannot  sit  down  and 
£re  from  his  knees,  as  he  would 
for  a  chance  below,  the  best  plan 
is  to  stand  boldly  up  and  shoot 
from  the  shoulder.  To  sit  down  on 
very  steep  ground,  with  nothing 
but  tho  atmosphere  behind  you, 
and  £rc  nphill  is  a  poor  game, 
OS  any  one  who  tries  it  will  find 
out.  Angy,  however,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  acted  as  the  some- 
thing behind,  and  with  his  support 
— a  support  which  must  always 
under  such  circumstances  be  an 
unreliable  one — and  with  the  rifle 
wobbling  about  and  a  general 
feeling  of  insecurity  attending  us, 
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we  fired  at  the  stag  and  hit  him 
— low  be  it  said — la  the  hauacb. 
(It  was  the  ODiy  one  we  did  bo 
hit.)  The  poor  beast  made  off,  and 
then  tbere  wuti  a  mighty  hunt: 
he  could  go  for  faster  than  nny 
of  UH,  nnd  he  did  it.  This  was 
the  way  of  thi?  cbaBe,  wliich  passed 
along  the  slippery  green  hillside, 
cut  into  every  now  and  then  by 
mighty  scoops,  in  which  wore 
burns.  First — a  good  way — the 
fctag.  Then  Macphail,  nipping 
along  like  a  chamois,  balanciug 
bitnself  on  anything  he  ohose  to 
balance  himself  on,  and  never 
making  n  false  step.  Then  the 
rifleman,  a  middling  third,  doing 
his  beat ;  every  now  &ud  then 
going  an  imperiiil  cropper  on  some 
unusually  steep  bit,  and  coming 
to  on  the  top  of  a  stone,  with  a 
sensation  as  it  his  heart  had  been 
driven  into  his  stomach,  and  found 
its  new  abode  too  small  for  it. 
Deoency  forbade  Angy  to  pass  the 
Utter,  BO  be  was  fourth.  To  cut 
short  what  might  l>o  made  a  long 
story,  we  got  another  bullet  into 
the  deer  as  he  was  climbing  out  of 
0D6  o(  the  great  water -courses, 
and  orippled  bim  terribly,  but 
still  he  went  on.  We  missed  him 
then,  first  witli  both  barrels  and 
then  with  one,  and  finally  managed 
to  hit  him  again,  and  so  finished 
him.  It  was  a  wild  business 
while  it  lasted  ;  and  it  looked  at 
one  time  as  if  he  would  get  away 
from  us  and  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  have  done  us  after  all. 
It  was  a  bad  place  to  lose  a 
wounded  stag  in ;  there  were  holes 
about  which  it  would  take  days  to 
examine,  whence  oar  hurry  atid 
anxiety  to  keep  htm  in  view.  He 
oost  as  many  cartridges  —  and 
more  —  as  the  three  other  deer. 
When  a  man  is  streaming  with 
perspiration,  panting  like  a  cab- 
horse,  with  a  heart  jumping  like 
a  steam-engine,  it  is  not  easy  to 
hold  a  ri6e  straight. 


So  this  fourth  stag  died,  and  wo 
were  left  about  four  o'clock  high 
up  on  Scurr  na  Conbhaire  with 
Macphail  and  three  cartridges,  for 
Angy  was  despatched  to  drag  the 
deer  down  into  the  valley  below, 
where  a  pony  could  get  at  it,  and 
the  hillside  was  so  steep  and  smooth 
he  could  easily  do  this  alone. 

We  went  on  for  another  hour, 
keeping  high  and  ever  round,  till 
we  got  above  the  wild  gleu  which 
runs  up  to  Balloch,  called  Cruithin, 
where  Achnashellach  and  Monar 
meet,  and  where,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  opposite  Ben  Tharsin,  we 
hoped  to  see  deer.  There  were  a 
great  many  deer  between  us  and 
the  Balloch  ;  but  the  wind  blew 
wrong  here,  and  they  soon  found  us 
out,  and  went  scampering  up  into 
the  snow  towards  the  Bowman's 
Pass  and  the  "  Hill  with  Eleven 
Steps,"  to  write  the  name  of 
which,  in  Gaelic,  would  take  some 
minutes,  and  fill  half  a  page  of 
Maga.  It  waa  getting  late  now, 
and  raining  heavily,  and  daylight 
would  be  soon  changing  into  dutik. 
Far  away  down  below  us  were  a 
good  many  hinds  and  a  fine  atag, 
and  tliough  the  wind  was  queer 
and  uncertain,  we  decided  to  try 
for  them.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
day  the  sight  of  thejte  deer  and 
their  position  would  have  necessi* 
tated  the  holding  of  a  council  of 
war,  and  much  dcl>ate,  and  per- 
haps a  gootl  deal  of  waiting  to  see 
if  they  would  move  into  a  better 
place ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
this  now,  and  the  stalk  had  to  be 
made  and  the  shot  fired  in  less 
than  an  hour,  if  at  all.  The  stag 
waa  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
driving  od*  small  rivals  whicli  kept 
coming  round  the  herd,  and  run- 
ning his  hinds  up  and  down  the 
face,  trying  to  herd  tliem,  just  as 
a  abeep-dog  will  his  flock.  We 
had  to  make  the  stalk  from  the 
side  instead  of  coming  right  down, 
and  the  deer  were  sometimes  for 


a  tiino  aliOTC  us.  Thpre  waa  aorae 
rapid  delicate  manrouvring  on  our 
part,  a  good  doal  of  shifting  of 
ground  on  thctrR,  and  at  last,  just 
before  six  o'clock,  we  got  the 
chaucti,  and  shot  the  stag  through 
the  heart.  The  second  one  killed 
in  the  morning  weighed  only  a 
little  over  thirteen  stones,  and  he 
pulled  down  the  average,  which  for 
the  five  doff  was  11  stones  7  lb. 

It  ia  wonderful  how  indilFerent  a 
man  becomes  to  time  and  distance 
in  a  forest.  On  a  hot  August  day, 
when  la/.y  with  a  good  long  tramp, 
it  is  an  exertion  to  go  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  up  a  steep  bit  of 
hill  to  a  point,  llut  in  a  forest  at 
the  same  time  in  the  evening  one 
tliiuks  nothing  of  as  many  thousand 
feet :  either  your  sport  has  been 
good,  and  you  wish  to  add  to  it, 
or  it  has  been  indifferent,  and  you 
wish  to  retrieve  the  day.  After 
shooting  grouao,  too,  or  any  Low- 
land game,  no  one  thinks  of  walk- 
ing six  or  eight  or  ten  miles  homo ; 
but  this  again  must  often  be  done 
after  stalking,  and  if  the  road 
back  is  rough  and  tlie  night  dark, 
the  tramp  is  sometimns  rather  a 
dismal  ono.  There  are  aomo  minor 
troubles  in  life  which  are  so  ag- 
gravating that  when  they  beset  us, 
and  stick  persistently  to  us  for  a 
long  lime,  they  almost  make  us 
cry  with  vexation.  Any  one  who 
has  had  to  come  down  an  im- 
mensely long  Alpine  moraine  in  a 
bad  light,  or  many  thous-inds  of 
feet  of  hill  which  is  just  not  sutli- 
ciently  steep  to  be  dangerous,  will 
know  what  we  mean.  The  pleas- 
ure of  the  day  is  past,  and  its  excite- 
ment ;  you  have  conquered  your 
peak,  or  perhaps  it  has  beaten  you, 
and  now — jaded  and  weary— you 
have  to  go  on  for  hours  downward, 
till  your  knees  ache  with  the  burden 
BO  continuously  put  upon  them. 

So  it  is  hero :  yon  set  your  foot 
on  what  you  think  is  a  atone,  and 


it  turns  out  to  be  a  hole.  You 
are  willing  to  step  into  a  pool  of 
water  which  seems  a  foot  below 
you,  but  it  is  three  feet  below  yoo, 
as  you  know  when  you  have  anf- 
6ciently  recovered  from  the  un- 
expected shock  to  climb  out  of  it. 
You  rejoice  on  getting  on  to  a  nice 
smooth  slope,  but  it  is  a  slope  up- 
hill, and  seems  to  tilt  and  jar  you 
all  over.  You  tumble  into  a  great 
peat-hag,  landing  on  the  bank 
opposite  on  your  chest,  and  bite 
your  tongue,  and  drive  all  the 
wind  out  of  your  body,  and  wish 
you  were  dead — yes — if  you  had 
shot  fifty  stags.  And  if  you  have 
shot  none^i  you  have  only  a  sor- 
rowful tale  of  misses  to  relate  when 
you  got  in^ — ^what  a  fate  is  yours  ! 
But  Monar  is  well  provided  with 
pony-tracks,  and  one  is  never  long 
in  striking  one  somewhere,  and  once 
on  a  path,  even  in  a  dark  nighty  it 
is  always  possible  to  get  along. 

We  reached  the  lodge  in  &n 
hoar  and  a  half,  and  found  that 
our  companion  there  had  also  had 
fine  Bport.  Indeed,  when  wo  got 
down  into  the  low  country,  and 
added  up  the  scores  for  the  two 
lodges  for  the  last  few  days  to  our 
host,  his  kind  face  assumed  for  a 
little  a  somewhat  severe  expres- 
sion. But  only  for  a  little  :  none 
knew  better  than  he  the  tempta^ 
tions  to  which  his  poor  children  in 
the  wilderness  had  been  exposed ; 
no  one  could  enter  more  sympa- 
thetically into  all  our  hopes  and 
fears  and  anxieties  than  he — him- 
self a  keen  stalker — did  ;  and  for- 
giveness was  soon  meted  out. 

The  next  day  we  bade  adieu  to 
a  long  line  of  stalkers  and  gillies^ 
who  sot  the-n  their  melancholy  faoea 
towards  their  respeotive  abodes  in 
the  forest,  and  prepared  to  possess 
their  souls  with  what  patience  they 
might  during  the  dreary  coming 
winter  and  long  fruitless  spring. 
G.  W.  Hahtlkv. 
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It  u  common  to  say  that  it  is 
the  bystander  who  se«6  most  of 
the  gurae ;  and  there  is  su  much 
wisdom  iu  the  elastic  proverb  that 
it  may  be  accepted  as  at  Ica&t  one 
of  those  half-truths  to  which  we 
often  pin  our  faith,  more  strongly 
than  to  better  established  nTcioms. 
There  is  a  kind  of  bystander  who 
plumes  himself  on  seeing  behind 
the  scenes,  and  knowing  the  dcB- 
sow  de$  eart€»t  the  often  small 
strings  vbicb  pull  the  wires  of 
fate.  But  this  is  a  dangerous 
assumption,  and  is  very  apt  to 
seduce  the  rash  looker-on  into 
false  conclusions  and  prophecies 
xinwairantcd  by  any  after  fulfil- 
ment. We  make  no  such  pro- 
tension  on  our  part.  The  sommer 
is  nearly  over,  the  season  is  end- 
ing in  that  rush  and  whirl  of 
clashing  engagements  and  festivi- 
ties, too  many  for  even  the  capacity 
of  those  skilful  persons  born  to 
amnse  themselves,  who  make  a 
business  of  it,  and  dovetail  their 
engagements  like  a  clever  mosaic. 
Very  soon  the  picture  -  galleries 
will  be  emptied,  the  great  actors 
will  leave  the  stage  clear  for 
humbler  performers.  Already  the 
annual  consumption  of  brown  paper 
has  b^un,  and  shutters  are  being 
closed  in  the  noble  purlieus  of 
It«lgravia,  even  in  the  &tony  seren- 
ity of  South  Kensington.  A  sense 
of  dust,  of  shnbbiness,  of  fatigue, 
is  in  the  air — although  nothing  is 
really  shabby  but  the  minds  of 
the  elegant  crowd,  not  its  dresses 
certainly,  nor  even  its  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  One 
thing  is  undeniably  shabby,  and 
that  ia  Parliament,  where  the  un- 
fortunate persons  who  rule  us  get 
greyer  and  greyer ;  and  the  time 
Menu    ever     nearer    approaching 


when  the  professional  politician 
will  become  a  necessity,  aa  he  has 
already  bfcome  in  most  other 
countries.  Such  sessions  as  wo 
btLve  had  lately  are  scarcely  pos- 
sible exct?pt  for  tbofic  to  whom 
they  are  a  trade.  "  Six  weeks ! 
few  of  my  constituents  have  so  long 
a  holiday  as  that,"  said  lately  to 
us  a  member  of  this  class,  whose 
hard-working  steadiness  at  his 
profession  would  have  been  most 
praiseworthy  and  admirable  had 
his  profession  been  that  of  making 
shoes,  or  even  of  writing  books 
and  newspaper  articles,  and  not  of 
governing  a  great  empire.  ^ 

The  season,  however,  is  ovei^ 
even  members  of  Parliament  will 
got  free  one  time  or  another,  and 
those  people  who  are  all'ected  by 
the  rush  of  the  season  have  time 
now  to  pause  a  little  and  think 
what  they  have  been  about.  There 
is  a  list  of  marriages  as  long  as 
one's  arm  in  the  columns  of  the 
papers  which  concern  themselves 
with  tliese  lubjecta.  Things  have 
been  done  which  cannot  bo  un- 
done; dreadful  lights  of  publicity 
have  l>een  thrown  into  unlooked- 
for  places,  betraying  much  tliat 
makes  the  heart  sick  ;  reputations 
liave  been  made^  mildly  or  fool- 
ishly, here  and  there ;  they  Lave 
been  ruined  wantonly  in  other 
places.  But  in  the  meantime  it 
is  all  over.  The  world  withdraws 
to  talk  over  its  foats,  to  give  the 
coup  lie  grdcf:  to  the  fallen  in  the 
small  talk  of  the  country-houses, 
and  prove  to  itself  that  those  who 
have  risen  instead  of  falling  have 
done  so  by  petty  arts,  and  may  be 
comfortably  dissected  another  day. 
The  painters  take  back  their  pic- 
tures, the  brietless  barristers  close 
their  chambers,  which  it  has  been 


BO  little  use  to  keep  open,  moral- 
ising sadly  over  the  shanio  and 
pity  it  IB  that  some*  people  should 
be  killed,  or  nearly  killed,  by  over- 
work, and  some  have  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing  to  do.  Wliy 
sliould  this  be,  and  is  there  nothing 
that  can  ever  ei[uatisn  it?  It  is 
the  Itard  fate  of  educated  men 
that  they  cainnot  believe  in  trades- 
unions,  or  take  the  matter  into 
violent  bunds,  and  try  to  rectify 
it  by  force  as  the  ignorant  do. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
about  the  season,  formally  so 
called,  is  the  small  number  of 
people  who  are  really  affected  by 
it,  and  the  immense  number  of 
people  wlio  pretend  to  be  —  nay, 
are  really  somehow  moved  by  the 
back  turn  of  its  tide,  and  o1>ey  its 
laws,  though  under  circamKtances 
totally  different,  and  conditions  of 
their  own.  "We  heard  lately  of  a 
large  Scottish  commercial  town 
which  must  bo  entirely  uiiafTccted 
by  any  flux  or  reflux  of  Society, 
where  everybody  was  on  the  wing 
— everybody  was  already,  with  the 
lir£t  and  finest  (light  of  the  great 
world,  going  away.  And  a  very 
sensible  thing  too  ;  Hying  from 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  town 
to  country  retreats  and  good  air, 
and  green  trees,  even  though  the 
head  of  the  bouse  must  plod  back 
wearily  to  town  and  bueincss  every 
day' — but  not  one  that  would  occur 
if  it  were  not  the  fashion.  In 
a  very  different  kind  of  region, 
in  a  little  Engliah  country  town, 
baried  in  woods  and  tranquil 
fields,  the  same  exodus  takes 
place.  Amidst  our  quiet  gardens, 
and  surrounding  woods,  and  all  the 
glory  of  the  August  weather,  a  be- 
lated family  finds  itself,  like  the 
hermit  in  the  wilderness,  alone— 
or  like  a  man  in  a  fomaken  club, 
in  those  deserts  which  form  the 
parish  of  Ht  Jamee.  The  season 
is  over,— how  simple  a  one  I  with 
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no  riotous  enjoyment, — and  every- 
body bos  gone  away.  Thus  the 
rule  of  Society,  which  carries  ofV 
tired  revellers,  to  save  their  lives, 
from  town  and  its  breathless  rush 
of  occupation,  affects  the  ((uiot 
population  everywhere,  even  in 
places  where  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  better  to  enjoy  itself  at  homo 
while  home  is  beautiful,  and  go 
away  when  all  is  dull  and  dreary 
under  November  skies. 

In  this  respect  Society  is  wiser 
than  its  humble  imitAtors ;  for 
Town  is  never  so  good  to  live  in  as 
in  May  and  June  ;  and  when  the 
smart  people,  as  they  call  them- 
selves (heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
brand  any  of  our  fellow- creatures 
with  such  a  name !),  have  done  all 
that  flesh  and  blood  can  do  in  the 
way  of  racketing,  it  is  home  they 
go—OS  many  of  them  as  have  homes 
to  go  to — to  refresh  themselves  in 
the  natural  and  genuine  way  : 
whereas  the  small  people  leave 
home  when  it  ia  at  its  best,  and 
make  themselves  uncomfortable  in 
seaside  lodgings  or  Swiss  hotels. 
Thus  Society,  being  more  ex- 
perienced in  the  methods  of  en- 
joying itself,  and  having  (in  som'b 
cases)  more  money  and  resources 
for  enjoyment,  does  better,  and, 
in  reality,  more  sensibly,  than 
those  who  follow  its  usages  more 
or  less  servilely,  without  under- 
standing the  moral  of  them — or 
at  least  the  meaning  of  them,  for 
no  moral  is  necessarily  involved. 
Imitation  is  always  subject  to  this 
drawback  —  for  in  the  first,  the 
example,  there  is  usually  a  certain 
meaning,  whereas  in  the  copy  the 
letter  remains,  but  the  spirit,  not 
being  understood,  is  very  apt  to 
steal  away. 

The  three  months  of  the  season 
are  certainly  the  time  in  which  our 
world  is  seen  at  its  best,  if  it  is  not 
precisely  the  best  time  to  study  ita 
character  and  understand  its  ways. 
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The  foreignor,  in  one  meaning  of 
the  word, — that  ib  to  say,  tlie  visi- 
tor from  foreign  oonntriee  who  is 
not  of  the  cosmopolitan  class,  nob 
"amart"  himself,  nor  of  high  de- 
gree (and  this  ia  the  class  which 
writes,  which  descriljes  what  it 
sees,  often  under  very  strange 
lights),  —  generatl/  conie-s  later, 
when  London  is  "empty,"  as  wo 
say,  when  the  great  'Arry  rules 
supreme,  and  when  the  sights  he 
sees  are  characteristic,  perhaps,  of 
the  lower  developments  of  life,  but 
not  of  England  on  any  general 
scale.  We  met  not  very  long  ago 
a  most  accomplished  French  lady, 
who  was,  we  found,  actually  better 
"  up,"  as  we  say,  in  English  litera- 
ture than  ourselves;  but  who,  in 
some  strangle  failure  of  information, 
was  visiting  London  in  August, and 
going  about  with  the  liveliest  ia- 
terust  from  one  public  place  to 
another,  in  full  confidence  that 
she  was  studying  English  Hociety. 
The  restaurants,  she  declared, 
were  so  amusing,  so  instructive ! 
And  so,  no  doubt,  they  vrould  be  ; 
but  the  difference  in  the  view 
thus  afTorded  to  a  stranger  of 
English  life  ia  one  not  of  degree 
but  of  kind. 

'Arry,  for  example,  is  provincial 
to  the  last  degree,  though  he  may 
never  be  out  of  hearing  of  Bow 
Bells.  But.  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  tiie  new  generation,  the 
slang,  and  the  gossip,  and  the  nar- 
rawness  of  those  smart  circles  which 
revolve  round  each  other,  and  Iw- 
come  obliviouft,  for  the  time,  of 
everything  else,  the  great  character- 
istic of  Society  is  that  it  is  not  pro- 
vincial. The  great  people  and  the 
tine  people,  and  even  the  people 
who  would  only  like  to  be  fine 
and  to  be  great — ending  in  that 
indefinite  fringe  of  the  educated 
claases  which  sometimes  comes 
oat  of  nothing,  but  yet  is  un- 
questionable in  its  position,  more 


than  mere  education  makes  it  in 
any  other  country — come  from  all 
the  corners  of  the  island,  and  are 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  of  all 
intermediate  shades  of  northern 
and  of  western,  full  of  varied  indi- 
vidualities of  race,  though  blended 
into  one,  and  for  the  time  ac- 
knowledging no  difference.  Tho 
Frenchman,  like  that  distinguished 
visitor,  M.  Max  O'llell,  can  cm 
ploy  his  power  of  generalisation, 
and  mark  down  his  subjects  in 
little  subdivisions,  when  he  has  only 
'Arry  to  deal  with,  and  the  good 
shopkeepers  of  Clapham  and  Isling- 
ton ;  but  these  are  methods  which 
would  not  be  possible  at  what  he 
would  call  the  West  End,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  not  Londoners 
but  Britishers,  with  interests  and 
connections  and  partialities  spread- 
ing far  beyond  the  circles  of  any, 
evon  tlio  greatest  of  towns.  This 
is  exactly  the  contrary  of  those 
which  a  recent  clever  writer  in  an 
evening  paper  attrihutm  to  the 
American,  whose  "  I  am  from  Bos- 
ton," "I  am  from  Xew  York," 
denotes,  he  says,  their  most  cher> 
ished  individuality.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  a  sort  of  voluntary  bondage, 
like  tlio  Chinese  shoo  crippling  the 
gait  of  the  free  man.  (BuC  by 
the  by,  it  is  only  women  that  are 
compelled  to  this  slavery.)  Few, 
very  few,  will  say,  "  I  am  a  Lon- 
doner." Tho  roots  of  Society  are 
struck  deep  into  the  soil.  It  lie- 
longs  to  everywhere :  it  is  Eng- 
lish, even  though  our  dear  coun- 
trymen from  iSootland,  and  the 
Irishman,  who  often  is  the  delight 
of  Society,  may  rebel  against  that 
convenient  nomenclature  which 
emliracea  all.  It  is  utniust  im- 
possible to  be  provincial  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  which  comes 
from  all  the  sources  of  the  race, 
and,  indeed,  that  ia  one  reason 
for  the  extremely  droll  views  of 
English  Society  which  are  giv. 
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by  BO  many  foreign  writers.  Tho 
Parisian  ia  Parisian  above  all,  like 
the  American  ;  but  no  one,  or  at 
least  a  very  siimll  proportion  of 
people,  are  Londoners  above  all. 
We  are  all  r^'presentative,  even 
when  it  is  without  knowing  it, 
keeping  very  tirm  hold  of  the  tica 
of  nature,  yet  always  modifying 
them  with  the  other,  tho  general, 
tho  broader  bond. 

At  the  same  time,  granting 
this  superiority,  we  fear  it  must 
be  allowed  that  almost  all  the 
great  scandals  that  occur  from 
time  to  time  —  and  wo  suppose 
always  must  occnr  as  long  as  the 
world  continuea^ — come  to  us  from 
Society,  from  among  "  tlie  beat 
people."  Tho  scum  mounts  to  the 
top,  people  say,  and  whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  the  other  is  sadly 
evident, — that  a  kind  of  licence, 
a  kind  of  freedom,  is  permitted 
amid  tho  rush  and  sweeping  cur- 
rent of  social  life  at  the  high 
tide,  which  make  many  tilings  pos- 
sible, and  which  have  certainly 
deteriorated  the  tone  of  Society  in 
general.  Things  are  not  with  us 
as  they  were  when  the  Quoen  was 
young  and  held  a  sway  more  in- 
timate, more  immediate,  over  the 
habits  of  her  ago.  We  have  come 
back  to  the  fashions  of  her 
Majesty's  early  reign,  not,  wo 
think,  with  very  much  advantage 
to  the  grace  of  costume,  for  the 
early  Victorian  was  not  a  beauti- 
ful mode,  in  dress  at  least.  But 
we  wish  it  might  be  possible  to 
return  to  the  early  Victorian  epoch 
in  dignity  and  self-restraint.  It 
would  be  ridicalous  to  assert  that 
oven  that  age  was  wholly  puro ; 
but  it  was  very  ditifereut  from  this. 
We  should  not  have  been  asked 
then  to  discuss  in  a  periodical  the 
edifying  question  whether  or  not 
young  girls  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  tlie  temptations 
which  curse  the  lives  of  young  men, 
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in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  which 
had  escaped  best,  and  which  they 
might  most  safely  marry,  as  has 
been  recently  done.  We  should 
not  have  heard  of  horrible  bar- 
gains between  man  and  wife,  of 
tolerations  and  uouipliauces  enough 
to  make  tho  hair  atand  upright  on 
every  honest  head ;  or  even  to 
bear  that  gentlemen  talk  among 
themselves  of  who  is  "honest," 
and  not  to  be  assailed,  among  the 
ladies  of  their  class,  and  who  is 
not — with  a  large  inference  even 
in  the  exception — as  men  do  in 
French  novels,  and  as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  lost  century. 

Ah !  if  the  Queen  had  been  but  al- 
ways young  :  if  our  Sovereign  Lady 
had  been  always  happy,  always  at 
the  head  of  her  own  Court,  always 
exercising  that  wise  control  in 
Society  as  in  other  regions !  but 
that  is  to  wish  for  the  impossible. 
As  it  is,  tho  scandals  are  more 
rife,  they  reach  the  public  ear 
more  easily, — they  seem  to  form,  as 
they  did  not  before,  a  sort  of 
horrible  standard  of  morals  in 
which,  if  the  real  step  into  guilt 
is  not  always — perhaps,  let  us  hope, 
not  often — taken,  at  least  all  tho 
preliminaries  are  familiar  and  un- 
condemned.  The  Looker-on  is 
old  fashioned,  ho  is  perhaps  pre- 
judiced ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  the 
other  day,  in  the  great  calamity 
that  overshadowed  France,  that 
the  presumptuous  message  of  con- 
dolence of  a  famous  actre^,  ad- 
dressed to  the  lady  who  han  held 
with  so  much  dignity  and  nobility, 
for  some  years,  the  first  place  in 
France,  was  an  intolerable  piece 
of  impertinence,  as  well  as  an 
evidence  how  completely  all  bonds 
were  loosened.  This  was  made 
ridiculous  indeed  by  a  second  ad- 
verliseuient  of  the  wympathy  of  an- 
other, not  even  illustrious,  actress 
and  her  coadjutors;  but  even  the 
irony  of  the  second  intimation  did 
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not  do  awaj  with  the  harm  of  the 
first  That  was  in  France,  it  is 
troe ;  but  were  there  not  uaracs 
attached  to  congratulations  on  our 
own  aide  of  the  Channel  which 
vould  not  liave  been  received  in 
aucb  a  place  whon  tho  Queen  was 
young  t  These  incongruitiea  are 
not  consoling  features  in  the 
records  of  a  period.  Tliere  is 
something  of  ichich  the  poet  has 
said,  that — 

"  Seeo  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
Wc  Grat  eudure,  then  pi^*  then  i:iq< 

brace." 

I*  it  not  very  hard,  very  old- 
fashionecl,  to  s[)eak  of  such  a  thing 
&B  vice  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  a  pretty  and  attractive 
woman,  especially  when  she  has 
outlived  it,  and  is  no  longer  young 
enough  to  Ihi  naughty?  But  we 
did  not  think  so  when  the  Queen 
waa  young,  and  the  royal  whito- 
neas  brooked  no  such  shadow  near ; 
and  toleration  of  this  description 
ia  very  dangerous,  even  possibly 
fatal  to  the  common  weal.  The 
young  ladies  who  are  invited  to 
inquire  into  the  possible  iniquities 
of  the  young  men,  and  who  know 
that  there  are  some  women,  idols 
of  society,  whose  story  everybody 
knows  yet  everybody  forgives, 
may  loam  various  lessons  there- 
from—which are  not  those  which 
their  instructors  desire  to  teach. 
Uuch  leasona  ore  not  for  the  pure 
in  heart,  who,  heaven  be  praised  ! 
are  very  largely  in  tlio  uiajonty, 
and  who  are  invincibly  ignorant 
and  will  not  be  taught,  liut  this 
ia  not  the  case  wttti  all ;  and  we 
are  certainly  doing  our  utmost  in 
every  silly  and  every  philosophidal 
way,  in  tiie  chHtter  of  the  Dodos 
and  the  solemn  absurdity  of  the 
Evadnes,  as  welt  as  by  newspaper 
reporta  and  high-flown  discussions, 
to  recommend  and  indicate  to  the 
steps   tlmt   are   inclined  to   stray 
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where  the  wrong  path  is  and  hov 
it  tpnds.     This  may  bo  an  enlight 
cned  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  neit 
safe  nor  seemly,  and  no  credit  to 
us  in  any  way. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  on  at 
the  common  life  which  flows  about 
us  with  all  its  vagaries  without 
remarking  the  much  talk  about 
women,  and  their  rights  and  dis- 
abilities, with  which  the  air  is  full. 
It  is  very  noisy  and  often  very 
silly  talk,  and  it  is  iu  a  great 
degree  fictitious,  and  intended  for 
the  amusement  and  excitation 
tho  very  large  feminine  audien^ 
for  which  enterprising  newgpapei 
and  even  magazines,  have  no 
learnt  that  tlioy  must  largely 
provide  Aa  sporting  articles  are 
spijKiially  interesting  to  men,  BO 
papers  npon  women  and  npon 
their  work  and  missions  and 
wrongs  are  found  specially  attrac- 
tive to  the  other  half  of  huniaiilty. 
Whether  they  agree  or  disagree, 
women,  in  this  generation  at  least, 
love  to  read  about  themselves ;  and 
the  sobjcot,  though  beginning,  we 
hope,  to  pall  upon  the  better  in- 
tellects, is  always  attractive  to  the 
mass,  which — wlien  its  special  in- 
terest is  not  the  fashions,  and  the 
many  discussions  of  that  endlesa 
subject  which  find  place  in  the 
papers  of  to-day — ia  more  than 
anything  else  drawn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  its  own  gifts  am' 
graces,  as  specially  seen  in  ii 
attitude  towards  its  partner 
life.  All  this  is  no  doubt  part  of 
the  defective  education  of  the  post, 
and  of  tlie  fact  that  a  generation 
or  two  ago  women  had  many  real 
and  galling  disabilities,  and  were 
held  under  an  actual  subjection 
(by  law,  if  only  now  and  then  in 
fact)  which  was  sometimes  very 
cruel  and  ui^ust,  and  always 
highly  oiTensive  to  feminine  pride. 
Women  who  take  up  this  suhjoct 
are  like  the  Irish  orators  who  have 
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wrought  us  80  much  woo  —  tlioy 
grow  hot  over  wrongs  that  have 
long  ceaaed  to  be,  and  nrgue  as 
tiiey  might  have  duiio  Wfore  there 
WAS  any  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act  or  other  amelioration, 
just  as  Messrs  Redmond,  ikc,  rave, 
as  if  the  Goveminent  of  Ireland 
was  now  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. To  both  a  certain  amount 
of  indulgence  may  be  given,  on  the 
ground  that  their  grievances  did 
once  exist,  and  that  people  often 
do  not  awake  to  a  due  sense  of 
what  they  have  suflerod  until  the 
sutfering  ia  past.  Dut  there  is  a 
limit  to  this  indulgence,  and  neither 
women  nor  Irishmen  can  claim  it 
for  ever. 

It  is,  however,  the  natural  effect 
of  belated  enthuisiusin  and  a  fine 
subject  for  nlo^uonce  —  whicli  ia 
never  so  easy  or  so  warm  as  in 
denunciation  of  a  grievance  whicFi 
is  over — and  a  ready  audience  anx- 
ious to  hear,  and  delighted  to  dia- 
cuss  a  thcnio  which  is  so  useful  in 
conversation,  that  the  Woman- 
question,  as  the  penuy-alincr  calls 
it,  should  proceed  to  tifivr  develop- 
ments. The  young  ladies  who  are 
so  tall,  taller  than  ever  wonien 
were  before,  the  new  type  pro- 
duced by  athletics  (which  it  is  a 
pity  do  not  have  the  same  elFect 
upon  their  brothers),  the  daughters 
who  revolt,  and  demand  latch-keys, 
and  to  go  to  musichaUa  of  an  even- 
ing— the  girls  who  are  to  examine 
into  all  tJio  antecedents  of  their 
lovers,  and  to  be  taught  for  this 
purpose  what  everytliing  means — 
are  the  last  and  newest  thing.  The 
latter,  we  believe,  is  the  newest  of 
all ;  and  it  is  apparently  the  con- 
viction of  one  very  clever  writer 
(should  we  say  Woman-wnter?  and 
if  we  said  so,  what  would  it  mean  t 
■^^i  plea  to  excuse  her  weakness  be- 
cause she  was  only  a  woman,  or  a 
claim  of  the  highest  superiority  t) 
that  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the 


girls  by  unneoeaaary  and  moat  un- 
savoury knowledge  is  the  beat 
corrective  for  the  otlier  kinds  of 
corruption,  which — not  to  cxcnso 
theui,  heiLven  knows  ! — are  yet  at 
least  seldom  the  result  of  voluntiiry 
evil-intention,  as  this  would  he,  hut 
of  temptation,  weaknc«s,  excite- 
ment, and  all  the  other  dread  and 
terrible  forces,  which  the  Apostle 
calls  (but  Apostles  are  not  much 
thought  of  in  these  days)  the  law 
in  the  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  the  mind,  and  which 
made  even  the  austere  Paul  cry 
out  to  be  delivered  from  the  body 
of  this  death.  The  girls,  heaven 
be  praised  !  are  to  a  very  great 
degree  safe  from  these  temptations 
and  struggles.  Would  it  bo  well 
that  they  should  enter  into  the 
tainted  atmosphere  of  their  own 
free  will,  or  by  the  will  of  their 
instructors,  in  order,  in  cold  blood, 
to  dissect  and  survey  that  body  of 
death  ? 

Tbis  fjueation  is,  we  believe, 
being  discussed  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  suihciently  known 
periodical,  and  that  it  should  even 
be  mooted  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous moral  problems  of  the  time. 
Mr  Stead's  so-called  revelations 
were  not  so  bad  as  this,  for  he  at 
least  sounded  his  trumjiet  before 
him,  that  innocent  spectators  might 
get  out  of  hisway,  before  lie  dragged 
his  8eroi-tictitiou3  monster  through 
the  streets.  Madame  Sarah  Grand, 
we  presume,  thinks  that  method 
a  mistake.  Her  idea  is  that 
the  young  women  should  gather 
round,  and  that  able  lecturers 
should  expound  to  them  the  nature 
of  the  monster,  and  all  a])0ut 
it.  It  is  the  highest  morality,  we 
are  told,  which  inspires  this  t)uest 
into  the  possibilities  of  immor- 
ality— which  was  what  Mr  Stead 
also  professed.  And  we  do  not 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  these  curi- 
ous fanatics.      There  ore  niceties 
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of  vice  invented  in  the  confessional 
which  would  afitoniah  the  diasolnte 
^and  the  very  height  of  codscIous 
(too  oonflcioDs)  cleanness  aeems  to 
give  fioiuetiniefl  an  interest,  a  cu- 
rious daring — Who's  afraid  ? — to 
the  investigation  of  things  unclean. 
Every  one  that  doetli  evil  hatoth 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  dfieds  should  he  re- 
proved, says  the  highest  of  autho- 
rities— which  is  the  natural  instinct 
even  of  the  ill-doer :  but  the  new 
reformers  would  like  to  drag  that 
culprit  into  the  light,  that  the 
innocent  might  understand  those 
deeds  which  vice  itself  desires  to 
cover  over.  We  have  had  some 
experience  already  of  this  strange 
fancy  of  the  unimpeachably  virtu- 
ous for  dabbling  among  filtli,  but  it 
has  never  come  ({uite  so  far  as  thia 
before.  Everything  is  progressive : 
wo  wonder  whether  it  might  not 
perhaps  presently  be  thought  a 
great  tiling  to  expose  the  young 
ladies,  walking  home  with  their 
latch-keys  from  the  mnsichall!),  to 
the  insults  of  the  streets  (as  indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  guard  them 
entirely  from  them),  in  order  that 
their  beautiful  demeanour  should 
strike  awe  into  the  ungodly  youth 
that  might  pursue  them.  This 
would  )je  almost  more  reasonable 
than  the  other.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  of  a  lady  walking  home 
at  night  by  some  accident  alone, 
who,  being  accosted  in  Piccadilly, 
turned  upon  the  man  who  ad dressecl 
her  with  one  forcible  and  expreasivQ 
word  "  Idiot ! "  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  (quenched  him  for  ever :  and 
(hen  our  girls  are  as  strong  as,  or 
perhaps  stronger  than,  the  young 
men,  and  might  as  easily  knock 
au  impertinent  person  down  as 
transfix  him  with  a  word  orangotio 
look,  according  to  the  old  formulas. 
We  may,  perhaps,  come  to  that 
before  next  season.  We  have  only 
advanced   in  this   to   the  urgent 


necessity  of  training  the  yoting 
women  in  the  ways  of  wickedness. 
But  further  developments  are  pos- 
sible. There  might  even  be  some- 
thing very  exciting  and  attractive 
in  the  formation  of  a  now  Police, 
composed  of  the  immaculate,  the 
herculean  young  women  who  are 
bigger  than  most  of  our  soldiers 
and  in  perfect  training,  for  the 
purification  of  the  Haymarket  and 
other  such  regions,  and  tlie  rescue 
of  the  weaker  stripling  who  is  there 
80  often  led  astray.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  white  band  would 
undoubtedly  produce  a  great  effect. 

There  is,  however,  if  we  may 
dare  to  say  it,  sonietliing  a  little 
old-fashioned  in  the  idea  of  this 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  go< 
ing  back  upon  a  state  of  society 
which  has  been  supposed  inferior 
to  our  own.  Pamela,  for  instance, 
was  not  at  all  ignorant  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  the  most  timid 
and  trembling  maiden  who  ever 
cried,  Unhand  me,  villain!  showed, 
by  the  very  fact  of  her  readily 
oxcited  alarm,  a  consciousness 
which  we  have  been  trying  ever 
since  to  banish,  and  with  great 
success.  Yet  Pamela  is  not  a 
heroine  whom  we  esteem  nowa- 
days. 8he  U  no  longer,  like  Lady 
Somebody's  stiuk,  the  support  of 
virtue,  but  shocks  the  nineteenth- 
century  reader,  to  whom  even  the 
ex(|utsite  Clarissa,  with  her  broken 
heart  and  pathetic  despair,  Is  oA 
a  possible  heroine.  V 

There  is,  however,  one  point  !n 
which  we  have  evidently  made 
great  progress.  Madame  Grand 
and  her  disciples  seem,  after 
though  they  do  not  say  it.  to  hs 
a  great  confidence  in  the  improv 
education  of  men :  they  instinct- 
ively expect  these  much  belied  per- 
sonages to  be  gentlemen  ;  and  in 
this  lies  an  extraordinary  diiTer- 
ence  between  them  and  the  French 
writers,   whose  treatment   of   tjj 
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subject  is  so  mach  more  easy. 
Gyp  does  nob  expect  her  heroes  to 
b©  gentlemen ;  she  expects  them  to 
behave  like  beings  without  honour 
or  respect  for  any  law,  human  or 
divine,  and  to  take  every  advan- 
tage  of  ignorance  or  folly  or  iucan- 
tions  daring  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  a  high  teatiniony  to  the  English- 
man, though  Madame  Grand  does 
not  love  him,  that  she  is  quite  sure 
of  him  in  this  respect.  The 
naughty  husband  of  Evadne,  whom 
that  tremendously  superior  young 
woman  treats  with  such  high- 
handed absurdity,  is  a  jtreitx 
chevalier,  full  of  honour  and  faitli- 
fulness  to  his  promise.  It  is  not 
intentional,  but  it  is  all  the  greater 
as  a  testimonial  for  that.  He  is 
by  far  the  most  high-minded,  the 
most  self-controlled  person  in  the 
book,  which  would  be  such  a  clever 
book,  with  its  queer  touch  of 
genius,  if  it  were  not  so  school- 
girlish  and  full  of  such  superficial 
skipping  and  floating  over  the  pro- 
blems of  mankind.  But  it  is  a 
curious  feature  of  the  times  that  a 
woman  with  such  rv  programme 
gets  a  following — nay,  even  im^ieed 
forms  a  new  Party,  save  tho  mark  ! 
tu  clear  up  along  with  other  sages  all 
the  difliculties,  political  and  other- 
wise, of  the  world.  A  new  Party  ! 
which  probably  these  visionaries 
think  is  one  of  tho  features  of  the 
Time,  and  shows  what  monil  pro- 
gress we  are  making,  and  will  soon 
embrace  all  that  is  worth  thinking 
of  in  the  world.  So  Laurence 
Oliphant  thought  too,  wlio  was  n 
man  of  tlic  world,  and  knew  better 
than  all  these  wise  men  and  women 
put  together — but  who  also,  alas  ! 
was  strong  on  the  Sex-question, 
and  thought  it  was  the  lever  which 
should  lift  the  universe.  What  a 
happy  thing  it  is  that  Christianity 
knows  no  Sex-question,  and  that 
our  religion,  at  least  for  those 
who  are  not  too  superior  to  believe 


in  it,  is  for  men  and  women  alike, 
and  does  not  inquire  which  la 
which  I 

But  the  Woman- question,  and 
the  Sex-question,  and  all  their  de- 
tails, are  invaluable  to  the  litUra- 
Uur,  using  the  word  not  in  its 
highest  sense ;  and  again  we  arc 
led  to  remark  what  an  immense, 
what  an  incalculable  audience  of 
women  the  popularity  of,  at  all 
events,  the  first  of  these  questions 
involves.  "  I  should  like,"  said  an 
eminent  journalist  who  has  now 
developed  into  a  yet  more  eminent 
official  and  ruler  of  the  world — *'  I 
should  like  the  paper  to  bo  as 
popular  with  the  ladies  of  the 
family  as  with  the  men, — I  should 
like  it  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
drawing  rooms,  and  to  call  forth 
as  much  interest  there  as  the 
sporting  news  or  the  price  of 
stocks  do  elsewhere."  That  emin- 
ent person  has  had  bis  wish,  we 
do  not  doubt.  Tho  paper  which 
once  was  his  care  describes  the 
toilets  at  every  great  social  gather- 
ing, which  is  the  other  way  of 
satisfying  the  women,  besides  and 
in  competition  with  the  Woman- 
question.  There  is  no  particular 
fault  to  be  found  with  this.  It  is 
just  as  elevating  information  to 
bear  ho  w  the  princesses  were 
dressed,  as  to  be  told  how  many  runs 
Mr  Vry  made,  or  what  wickets  fell 
to  the  incomparable  bowling  of  Mr 
Batburst.  But  it  is  more  or  less 
a  new  thing,  and  therefore  more 
open  to  reuiark.  And  it  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  either  that  the 
feminine  audience  has  much  in- 
creased, or  that  it  has  grown  so 
much  in  importance  that  its  tastes 
must  be  consulted,  and  due  provi- 
sion made  for  them,  which  is,  in  its 
way,  perhaps  an  even  more  curious 
sign  of  the  times  than  the  subjects 
themselves  which  are  treated  for 
its  amusement  or  pleasure.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  it  is  wo- 
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men  who  read  (as  well  as  bo  often 
write)  the  novels;  l>ut  it  is  only 
within  the  last  fi^w  years  that,  the 
prcpondemnoe  of  tho  ferninine 
reader  has  been  acknowledged  in 
the  newspaper  and  tho  popular 
periodtcal.  If  this  has  advan- 
tages in  occupying  and  interesting 
a  very  large  audience,  it  certainly 
haR  its  ioconvenienoes  and  draw- 
backs too.  But  there  are  hopeful 
signs,  wc  think,  that  the  women 
are  beginning  to  get  sick  of  the 
Woman  question,  which  is  a  con- 
Bummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Tlmt  tho  other  kind  of 
women  should  ever  be  tired  of  the 
fashions  is  a  thing  uot  to  be  hoped 
for,  perhaps  not  even  to  be  de- 
sired, for  the  fashions  are  a  great 
resource.  They  have  their  moral 
uses  which  are  uot  to  be  despised. 

A  totally  different  lind  of  liter- 
ature has  lately  been  honoured 
in  a  most  admirable  and  inter- 
esting  way,  and  by  a  class  per- 
haps not  usually  much  addicted  to 
paying  honours  of  that  kind,  in 
the  banquet  given  the  other  day — 
nominally  to  the  American  fleet, 
really  to  the  great  American  writ- 
er, of  whom,  to  our  shame  be  it 
Bpokun,  a  great  many  of  us  had 
never  heard,  until  the  depths  of 
the  two  services  were  move*!  at  his 
coming,  and  English  soldiers  and 
sailors  arose  as  one  man  to  wel- 
come and  applaud  Oaptain  Mnhan. 
This  was  a  very  remarkable  event, 
far  more  intt-resting  than  most  of 
those  mutual  civilitips  lietweenthe 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  empires  (to 
speak  like  the  Press)  which  come 
to  nothing,  and  so  often  mean  no- 
thing but  claptrap,  and  an  occasion 
for  some  clever  speaker  or  writer 
to  exhibit  himself.  It  was  pretty 
to  see  how  the  American  admiral 
and  olficers  took,  with  real  or  pre- 
tended Haivet^j  the  compliment  to 
themselves;  and  how  the  usual  blast 


of  truuipets  about  the  advantage 
of  drawing  tho  bonds  of  kindrafa 
closer  was  received  dcrmurnty  on  J^ 
aides:  though  everybody  knew  very 
well  that  admiral  and  fleets  and 
the  great  Columbia  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  but  only  a 
book  and  its  author.  Literature 
does  not  get  very  much  credit  in 
our  day— perhaps  it  rarely  has  in 
any  days,  except  as  a  useful  syco- 
phant, important  occasionaUy  for 
the  services  it  could  render  in  an 
emergency.  But  the  respect  paid 
to  (Japtain  Mahnn  was  purely  a 
homage  to  literature,  more  than 
any  amount  of  busts  or  memorials. 
We  think  better  of  the  men  who 
gave  that  unadultorabcd  homage, 
that  being  no  students  for  the 
most  part,  or  specially  given  to 
reading,  it  was  in  them  so  to  ap- 
preciate and  so  to  honour  n  great 
book.  We  do  not  know  anything 
like  it  as  an  evidence  of  respect  to 
the  writer.  The  tribute  got  up 
last  year  to  Zola,  in  tho  duU 
season,  when  the  cat  was  away,  so 
tospenk,  and  the  mice  were  free  to 
gambol  at  their  will,  was  a  very 
feeble  as  well  as  alwurd  perform- 
ance, rousing  more  wonder  than 
sympathy,  and  more  laughter  th 
either.  Captain  Mahau  was 
very  different  kind  of  hero, 
very  different  were  they  who  car- 
ried his  name  to  the  skies — men 
who  were  not  given  to  literature, 
of  many  of  whom  a  su perficial 
looker-on  would  have  been  tempted 
to  say  that  they  never  opened  a 
book  ;  yet  here  for  a  \took  they 
stood  up  in  enthusiasm,  proclaim- 
ing it  to  all  tho  echoes.  Our  re- 
spected Commander  in-Ohief  is  not 
a  literary  character,  but  he  was 
there  in  genuine  admiration  for  a 
literary  production.  We  do  not 
know  when  we  have  seen  all 
round  such  an  admirable  demon- 
stration of  what  true  fame  is — 
fame,  wo  add  with  a  bhsh,  not 
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u  a  lady  and  retain  her  little 
luxuries  if  his  young  wife  was 
added  to  her  household,  so  she 
divides  the  income  with  her  son, 
in  order  that  if  the  young  lady  can 
make  up  her  mind  to  face  starva- 
tion she  may  do  so  at  her  own 
risk.  We  wish  all  our  sons  and 
daughters  had  £1500  a -year  to 
begin  upon ;  but  then  we  are  only 
mMtest  English  folk.  Mr  Crawford, 
by  the  way,  is  far  happier  and 
better  (in  art  of  course  we  mean, 
not  in  fact)  when  he  is  not  upon 
American  soil. 

What  a  good  thing  it  is  for  the 
Looker-on  that  *  Marcella,' and  the 
*  Rubicon,'  and  a  number  of  other 
highly  popular  works,  came  out 
before  the  season !  He  can  only 
report  how  rueful  those  persons 
look  who  have  been  learning  poli- 
tical economy  and  the  social  ques- 
tion from  the  first  work,  and  how 
indignant  those  who  have  been 
deluded  into  the  other.  "No, 
no,"  says  one  friend,  shaking  his 
head;  "when  I  want  to  study 
these  subjects  the  British  Museum 
is  open,  and  there  are  all  manner 
of  text-books; "  and  we  have  heard 
a  lady  impertinently  ask  concern- 
ing the  second,  of  which  sex  the 
author  wore  the  costume!  whether, 
in  short,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  he  was  in  petticoats, 
or  the  other  things  f  We  pause, 
however,  to  note  that  in  'Mar- 
cella'  there  is  one  admirable 
piece  of  description,  which,  in  dis- 
cassion  of  the  very  different  objects 
of  the  book,  among  which  the  art 
of  literature  is  not  included,  seems 
to  have  escaped  notice.  It  is  the 
description  of  a  winter  night  in 
cold  white  moonlight  and  black 
shadow,  and  a  poacher  setting  his 
traps.  It  is  so  fine  as  to  induce 
this  Looker-on  to  believe  that  if 
Mrs  Humphry  Ward  would  shut 
all  her  books  and  forget  all  her 
philosophies,  she  might  do  some- 


thing •wQxih.y  of  a  real  reputation 
in  literary  art. 

In  the  long  preponderanoe  oif 
the  domestic  and  philosophical 
novel,  and  especially  in  the  new 
development  of  Sex-literature,  with 
its  manifold  indecencies,  there  has 
arisen  a  great  desire  among  many 
highly  superior  persons,  as  well  aa 
others  of  a  humbler  kind,  for  ad- 
venture and  incident  —  nay,  for 
Gaboriau  and  Boisgobey  as  an  an- 
tidote. These  readers  now  do  not 
require  to  go  so  far  afield.  We 
need  not  say  anything  of  our 
heaven-bom  detective,  who  is  al- 
ways sure  of  his  audience  and 
who  sometimes  is  as  good  as 
the  Frenchmen,  though  sometimes 
much  the  reverse ;  but  the  new 
brand  of  historical  adventures  is 
startling,  and  in  some  cases  as 
good  as  they  are  new.  Mr  Stan- 
ley Weyman  is  a  great  gain  to 
literature.  He  has  a  few  faults, 
which  the  Looker-on  has  no  space 
to  indicate ;  but  for  a  wholesome 
story,  full  of  the  picturesque,  of 
interest,  and  excitement,  and  life, 
there  have  been  few  things  better 
than  that  episode  in  the  life  of 
the  Sieur  de  Marsac,  which  he 
has  published  under  the  excellent 
title  of  'A  Gentleman  of  France.' 
Neither  Quentin  Durward  nor 
D'Artagnan  need  be  ashamed  of 
their  successor,  though  he  is  a 
graver  man  than  either,  and  less 
of  the  usual  hero  of  romance. 
We  reserve  our  judgment  upon 
the  '  Baiders,'  though  it  is  more  a 
book  of  the  season  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  has  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  world  of 
readers.  We  think,  and  are  sorry 
to  think,  that  if  '  Kidnapped '  had 
not  been  written,  this  very  clever 
book  would  probably  never  have 
come  into  existence.  One  curious 
thing  let  us  note  in  this  connection, 
and  that  is — Uiat  the  very  brMulest 
and  most  obstinate  of  Sootdi  in  no 
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giTen  by  aa  of  tlid  literary  craft, 
who  assume  to  ourselves  in  gen- 
emt  the  right  of  dispensing  it,  but 
by  practical  men,  not  great  read- 
ers, not  writers  at  all.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  no  literary  honours, 
properly  so  called,  were  given  to 
Oaptain  Mahan,  The  Society  of 
Incorporated  Authors  diJ  not  send 
him  a  deputation,  nor  did  the 
dignified  Athenteum  elect  him  an 
honorary  member.  No  tribute 
wiis  offered  to  him  (as  perhaps 
was  natural)  by  the  worshippers 
of  Zola.  We  were  silent,  we  who 
love  to  represent  ourselves  as  the 
chief  trumpeters  of  Fame.  Per- 
haps he  was  all  the  better  pleaswl. 
AVo  freely  forgive  Oaptain 
Mahan  for  being  an  American 
— nay,  we  like  it:  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  in  a  more  or  le^s  antag- 
onist force  a  man  whoso  book 
can  rouBo  our  honest  Bailors  and 
soldiers,  not  much  given  that  way, 
to  enthusiasm ;  but  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  Araericanisni  which 
is  now  current  we  have  little 
patience.  For  instance,  London 
and  Paris,  with  perhaps  a  limited 
extension  in  favour  of  Vienua,  are 
the  capitals  of  the  world.  We 
permit  geographical  details  in 
respect  to  these  cities.  There  is 
no  harm  in  speaking  of  the  Boule- 
vards, and  of  Piccadilly,  or  even 
of  the  Bois  and  the  How,  in  books ; 
but  if  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  were  to  parade  their 
streets  in  literature — as  if  anybody 
cared  ! — we  should  quickly  inform 
these  presumptuous  towns  that 
they  were  assuming  an  importance 
that  did  not  lielorig  to  th«m.  But 
we  are  expected  to  listen  com- 
placently while  we  are  told  within 
what  limits  of  ridiculous  streets 
New  York  gentility  may  dwell, 
and  whereabouts  in  Boston  it  is 
permitted  to  a  man  who  respects 
himself  to  take  a  house.  What 
can  any  man  (or  woman)  in  his 


senses  care  for  "East  Sixty-fifth 
Street  1  We  allow  the  mention  of 
Broadway,  or  perhaps  of  Beacon 
Street;  they  are  symbols,  the  one  of 
noise  and  traffic,  the  other  of  that 
exclusivencss  which  the  true 
American  loves.  Otherwise,  what 
are  those  unknown  localities  to 
English  rciaders  ?  Vet  a  clever 
writer  has  lately  been  discoursing 
upon  them  in  a  clever  evening 
paper,  for  our  instruction,  as  if  they 
wore  a  subject  of  universal  human 
interest. 

American  novels  are  a  different 
matter :  they  are,  of  course,  in- 
tended for  their  own  native  audi- 
ence in  the  first  place,  and  we 
hear  of  tho  dangers  which  exist 
at  the  cornnr  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street  with  an 
unblenching  brow  ;  but  we  are  In- 
sulted by  such  details  in  an  Eng- 
lish papcsr — aa  if,  we  repeat,  any- 
body cared  1  There  are  some  won- 
derful things  in  these  same  Ameri- 
can novels  about  the  grandeur  of 
bbe  upper  classes,  which  fill  us 
with  amaze  and  admiration.  We 
have  dukes,  (fee,  of  our  own,  on 
whose  pretensions  (in  a  general 
way  very  mild  and  modest  to  the 
common  eye)  our  American  friends 
comment  very  angrily ;  but  these 
are  nothing  to  the  pretensions  of 
that  aristocracy  which  dwells 
between Alas  !  the  Looker- 
on  has  not  the  best  of  memories, 
and  forgets  exactly  what  are  the 
numbers  of  the  streets  between, 
which  fniihion  ordains  that  tho 
New-Yorker  should  dwell.  Ilow 
fine,  bow  admirably  fine,  that  aris- 
tocracy is,  may  be  seen  in  Mr 
Marion  Crawford's  book,  '  Kathar- 
ine Lauderdale.'  The  hero  of  that 
work,  an  extremely  unfortunate 
young  man,  cannot  possibly  marry 
because  all  he  bos  to  reckon  upon 
is  about  XI 500  a  -  year.  His 
mother  has  an  income  of  j£3000; 
but  she  could  not  maintain  herself 
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08  a  lady  and  retain  her  littlo 
luxuries  if  his  young  wife  was 
oddf'd  to  her  hoQ8ehold,  ko  she 
diWdes  the  income  with  her  son, 
in  order  that  if  the  young  lady  can 
make  up  her  mind  to  face  starva- 
tion she  may  do  so  at  her  own 
risk.  Wc  wish  all  our  sons  and 
daughters  had  £1j1.K)  a -year  to 
l>e^n  upun  ;  but  then  we  are  ouly 
modest  English  folk.  MrCrawford, 
by  the  way,  is  far  bappier  and 
belter  (in  art  of  course  we  mean, 
not  in  fact)  when  he  is  not  upon 
American  soil. 

What  a  good  thing  it  is  for  the 
Ijookeron  that  *  Marcella/ and  the 
*Rnbicon,'  and  a  number  of  othor 
highly  popular  works,  came  out 
b^ore  the  season  !  He  can  only 
report  how  rueful  those  persons 
look  who  have  been  learning  poli- 
tical economy  and  the  social  ques- 
tion from  the  first  work,  and  how 
indignant  those  who  have  been 
deluded  into  the  other.  "  No, 
no,"  says  one  friend,  shaking  his 
head ;  "  when  I  want  to  study 
these  subjects  the  British  Museum 
is  open,  and  there  are  all  manner 
of  text-books; "  and  we  have  heard 
a  lady  impertinently  ask  concern- 
ing the  second,  of  which  sex  the 
ftut-hor  wore  the  costumel  whether, 
in  short,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  he  was  in  petticoats, 
or  the  othor  things!  We  pause, 
however,  to  note  that  iji  '  Mar- 
cetta'  there  is  ono  admirable 
piece  of  description,  which,  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  different  objects 
of  the  book,  among  which  the  art 
of  literature  is  not  included,  seems 
to  have  escaped  notioe.  It  is  the 
description  of  a  winter  night  in 
cold  white  moonlight  and  black 
shadow,  and  a  poacher  setting  his 
traps.  It  is  so  fine  as  to  induce 
this  LiK>keron  to  l>elieve  that  if 
Mrs  Humphry  Ward  would  shut 
all  her  l>ooks  and  forget  all  her 
philosophies,  she  might  do  some- 


thing worthy  of  a  real  reputation 
in  literary  art.  ^ 

In  the  long  preponderance  fl 
the  domestic  and  philosophicsF 
novel,  and  especially  in  the  new 
development  of  SoxHtcraturc,  with 
its  manifold  indecencies,  there  has 
arisen  a  great  desire  among  many 
highly  superior  persons,  as  well  as 
others  of  a  humbler  kind,  for  ad- 
venture and  incident  —  nay,  for 
Gaboriau  and  IV>isgobey  as  an  an- 
tidote. These  readers  now  do  no^ 
require  to  go  so  far  afield.  >^| 
need  not  say  anything  of  oar 
heaven  bom.  detective,  who  is  al- 
ways sure  of  his  audiejicn,  and 
who  sometimes  is  as  good  as 
the  Frenchmen,  though  sometimes 
much  tlic  reverse ;  but  the  new- 
brand  of  historical  adventures  is 
startling,  and  in  some  cases  as 
good  as  thoy  arc  new,  Mr  Stan- 
ley Weymon  is  a  great  gain  to 
literature.  Ue  has  a  few  faults, 
which  the  Looker-on  has  no  space 
to  indicate ;  but  for  a  wholesome 
story,  full  of  the  picturesque,  of 
interest,  and  excitement,  and  life, 
there  have  been  few  things  better 
than  that  episode  in  the  life  of 
the  Sieur  de  Marsac,  which  he 
has  pubttshcd  under  the  excellent 
title  of  *A  Gentleman  of  France.' 
Neither  Qucntin  Burward  nor 
D'Artagnaa  need  be  ashamed  of 
their  successor,  though  he  is 
graver  man  than  either,  and  li 
of  the  usual  hero  of  roraanc 
We  reserve  our  judgment  upon 
the  '  Raiders,'  though  it  is  more  a 
book  of  the  season  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  has  mode  a  great 
impression  upon  the  world  of 
readers.  We  think,  and  arc  sorry 
to  think,  that  if  *  Kidnapped  '  had 
not  been  written,  this  very  clever 
book  would  probably  never  have 
come  into  existence.  One  curious 
thing  let  us  note  in  this  connection, 
and  that  is — that  the  very  broadest 
and  most  obstinate  of  Scotch  in  ] 
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way  seems  to  binder  the  Knglieh 
reatiur  nowadays.  Sir  Walter's 
Scotch  was  very  different  from  Mr 
Orookett's,  and  ovon  from  Mr 
Barrie's,  and  indeed  allbrtled  Imt 
few  occasions  for  Btumbling. 
Both  these  young  writers  are  fond 
of  dialect,  and  tliinlc,  we  proaame, 
that  it  gives  pitiuancy  to  aay  e'e 
instead  of  eye,  and  awa'  instead 
of  away — whicli,  after  all,  is  not 
Scotch,  but  simply  dialect — with 
many  things  ninch  more  oljection- 
able.  lb  is  not.,  liowevor,  with 
this  peculiarity  that  we  are  at 
present  concerned,  but  with  the 
much  more  curious  fact  that  it  is 
in  England  that  these  books  have 
attained  their  reputation.  Mr 
Barrie  is  a  man  of  genius  of  whom 
every  Scotsman  has  a  right  to  \>e 
proud.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
only  Scotsmen,  generally  so  keen 
to  appropriate  every  honour,  whom 
WB  have  heard  to  doubt  this  fact. 
There  is  no  doubt  on  the  que-stion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed 
among  those  who  have  any  right 
to  express  an  opinion ;  but  bis 
countrymen  hesitate^  nay,  some- 
times declare  that  they  see  little 
in  him.  It  is  just  Thrums,  they 
say,  and  not  Mr  Harrie — delight- 
ful conclusion  I  And  we  have  re- 
marked that  Mr  Barrie  doe-s  not 
appear  on  the  bookstalls  in  his  own 
country — which  are  consecrated  to 
Misa  Annie  S.  Swan :  one  of  the 
queerest  instances  we  know.  These 
are  things  which  perhaps  do  not 
call  for  solemn  notice,  but  fill  the 
soul  of  the  Looker-on  with  admira- 
tion and  amaze.  We  -wonder  if 
anything  of  the  kind  occurred 
with  Sir  Walter— if  the  Edinburgh 
audience  hesitated  while  the  Lon- 
don one  leaped  to  the  feet  of  the 
Ureat  Magician!  We  think  not, 
from  alt  we  have  heard,  but  only 
a  contemporary  would  know. 

Thoro  is  not  very  ranch  to  be 
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said  of  the  theatre :  it  has  set  up 
a  new  way  of  instructing  the 
world,  which,  after  all,  is  not  a 
new  way,  but  one  largely  adopted 
at  all  times  in  that  peculiar  col- 
lege of  morals,  and  almost  neces- 
sary, indeed,  to  its  broad  and 
sudden  elTects,  —  the  method  of 
teaching  people  to  be  good  by 
showing  them  how  bad  some 
people  can  be.  It  has  oome  to  ba 
a  foregone  conclusion,  not  to  be 
wonderetl  at  when  France  is  the 
origin  of  so  many  of  our  dramas, 
that  the  badness  must  necessarily 
be  of  one  kind,  and  that  a  woman 
with  a  guilty  secret,  or  an  evil 
past,  or  an  almost  overwhelming 
temptation  to  tran^ress  her  mar- 
riage vows,  is  the  only  heroine  pos- 
sible, Shakespeare,  we  remember, 
did  not  find  it  so,  nor  even,  we 
think,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  does  Ibsen,  though  he  has 
now  become  the  tutelary  genius  of 
the  English  stage.  Nora  of  the 
'  Doll's  House,*  if  we  remeral)er 
rightly,  had  no  lover.  Her  guilt, 
which  developed  her  soul,  and 
showed  her  for  how  little  she 
counted  personally  in  the  ideas 
of  her  husband  and  other  belong- 
ings, had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
seventh  commandment.  But  the 
seventh  commandment  has  a  per- 
ennial charm  for  th«  theatre.  It 
is  all  the  decalogue  for  the  French  ;  _ 
it  means  everything,  —  the  only  ■ 
active  interest  that  is  in  life.  The  " 
curious  thing  is,  that  while  we 
have  heard  some  excellent  per- 
sons demur  and  regret  that  they 
had  taken  a  daughter  to  see 
"  Faust,"  that  most  universally 
known  of  stories,  they  should 
cheerfully — or  rather,  mournfully 
and  sympathetically — attend  upon 
the  "Second  MrsTanqueray."  We 
by  no  means  demand  that  a  play 
should  have  a  moral  object  and 
meaning ;  but  this  is  a  play  sol- 
emnly introduced  to  the  world  on 
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that  ground  :  and  we  wonder  what 
its  object  is — to  prove  to  the  world 
tbat  guilt  never  can  he  forgotten^ 
nor  a  sinner  reclaimed  t  There 
have  bren  two  or  three  French 
novels  lately  written  with  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  One  wo  remember 
culled  '  Un  Prejugt^,'  in  which  a 
man  marries  a  woman  of  that 
notahly,  exceptionally  pure  char- 
acter which  in  many  French  novels, 
and  in  some  of  our  own  ('Tess,' 
for  example,  the  story  of  a  Pare 
Woman),  distingnishea  in  a  spe- 
cial degree  Iftdips  who  have  gone 
astray.  In  the  French  hook  there 
was  no  publicity  attaching  to  the 
previous  fall ;  nobody  know  —  it 
was  only  prejudice  which  conld 
conrider  the  woman  as  any  the 
worse.  But  that  prejudice  rises 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  husband, 
destroying  bis  happiness.  She  is 
a  Boflering  martyr,  with  no  han- 
kerings after  evil ;  but  he  cannot 
forget  it.  It  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  bo  got  over  in  any  way, 
not  even  by  the  aforesaid  ex- 
treme beauty  of  character  or  the 
most  immaculate  virtue.  It  is 
well  to  fence  the  pure  with  every 
barrier,  and  to  allow  no  toleration 
of  gnilt;  but  is  not  this  going 
rather  too  far  for  a  moral  t  It  is 
better,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  no 
moral  at  all. 

Beeide  this  tendency  towards 
plays  of  pretension,  which  are 
literary  as  well  as  dramatic, — 
which  involves  many  failures  and 
much  inflated  sentiment  and  strain 
after  the  impossible,— there  is  the 
same  dread  reign  of  burlesque  al- 
ways going  on  which  gives  to  the 
Tacant  mind  a  kind  of  enjoyment 
not  easily  to  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  do  not  nndcrstand  it ; 
and  the  same  brood  farce,  which 
is  at  least  human,  of  which  '  Char- 
ley's Aunt'  is  the  amusing  repre- 
sentative, liut  even  in  that  light 
line  the  past  season  has  produced 
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no  special  sensation.      There 
been  nothing  new.    Mr  Barrie,  n^ 
content  with  one  reputation,  baa 
made  a  second  essay  in  anothefl 
but  it  is  not  yet   clear   whethH 
the  '  Professor's  Love-story  '  is  to 
make  any   decisive  mark  or  not 
The  mark,  at  least,  will  not  be  - 
the    highest    kind.       We    want 
heaven  -  born    Dramatist    great 
There    are    many,    and    they 
very  well  paid — which  is  no  small 
matter;    but  no    one    apparently 
has  yet  appeared   who  is  of  the 
first  order,  or  who  can  use  with- 
out   abusing   the   licence    allowed 
to    the    stage.       Nor    does    even 
the  appearance  of  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt    arouse    the    wild    and 
exceedingly    silly    entliusiasm    by 
which    all    decent    pereons    wero 
startled  a  few  years  ago.     She  is 
received    with    calm,    she    is    no 
longer  apparently  a  sensation,  as 
she  was  in  her  own  person  as  well 
aa  in  her  performances.     We  are 
less  fresh,  perhaps,  in  our  feelings, 
perhaps  we  are  a  little  ashauietl  of 
that  outburst;  also  perhaps  society 
has  been  too  busy  to  trouble  itself 
about    the    great    actress.      There 
are  so  many  princesses  in  the  field 
that  there  U  no  room  for  the  lion, 
or   even  for  the  lioness — a  more 
exciting  individuality.     Indeed  wo 
think  tbat  in  the  past  year  or  two 
the   extending   ranks   of    royalty 
most   have    taken    a    great    deal 
from   the  race  of   lions.     Society 
is  flat  where  there  is  not  a  Hash 
of    the   purple    for    a    half -hour 
or  so ;  and  people  who  feel  them- 
selves left  out  in  the  cold  without 
the  chance  of  a  smile  from  a  Uoyal 
—or  even  Serene — Highness,  are 
not  disposed  to  receive  as  a  com- 
pensation even  the  bon  mot  of  a 
wit,  ranch  less  the  reserve  of  an 
author,   a    painter,   or   any   other 
celebrity — who  expoctfi,  instead  of 
amusing  them,  to  be  admired  in 
his  own  person.  ^ 
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Tlio  pictures  arc  a  gront  thing 
in  the  life  of  thn  world.  It  is  not 
perhaps  that  we  admire  them  very 
much  or  that  we  huy  them,  which 
woald  be  &  satisfactory  way  of 
ahowing  interest,  bat  that  they 
are  a  precious  something  to  talk 
about,  especially  when  they  aro 
new,  and  everybody  recoilecta 
them  more  or  less.  The  practice 
of  arranjjcing  special  little  exhibi- 
tions which  are  not  merely  pic- 
tures, but  moan  aomcthinf;,  has 
now  taken  firm  hold  among  the 
oustoms  of  tlte  time.  Stuart  ex- 
hibitions, Tudor  exhibitions,  and 
the  like,  cannot  last  for  over.  We 
wonder  who  the  inventive  genius 
is  who  finds  out  new  things  which 
will  "  Ufce  "  to  show.  The  Grafton 
Galleries  are  protty  rooms,  answer- 
ing all  the  requirements  which  our 
advanced  and  fastidious  tastes  be- 
gin to  demand  in  an  exhibition 
— luxurious  furnishing,  moderate 
size,  so  as  not  to  tiro  the  visitors, 
and  appropriate  decoration.  In 
all  Uiese  points,  except  that  in 
the  hot  weather  they  were  very 
hot,  and  therefore  presumably  de- 
fective in  ventilation,  they  are  all 
that  is  to  be  desired ;  and  the 
show,  as  everybody  knows,  is  one 
of  portraits,  somewhat  fictitiously 
nominated  Fair  Women — in  those 
advertisements  with  which  nowa- 
days everybody  attempts  to  attract 
the  crowd.  The  crowd  on  a  June 
afternoon  was  scarcely  less  fair 
than  the  pictures,  perhaps  rather 
more  so ;  for  even  Sir  Joshua's 
colours  fade,  but  the  complexions 
of  a  number-  of  young  English- 
women in  their  pretty  jinxies  and 
fashions  show  no  sign  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event.  The 
living  beauties  were  on  the  whole 
more  attractive  than  they  of  the 
past.  The  exhibition  had  taken 
the  fancy,  it  was  evident,  of  the 
beau  niMufd.  Ascot  could  not 
have   shown   prettier  dreatea,   or 


a  DrawingRoora  more  beautiful 
people ;  and  as  there  wore  mani 
there  in  whose  fair  faces  mijjht 
traced  a  hereditary  resemblance  to^ 
the  faces  on  the  walls,  the  whole 
scene  acquired  an  additional  at- 
traction. As  we  have  said  of  the 
readers  of  the  time,  wo  may  say 
of  the  spectators.  The  women 
were  again  in  the  majority.  They 
had  come  in  iMinds,  drawn  by 
that  charm  of  beanty  which  is 
always  so  attractive  to  women, 
to  wander  among  the  beautiful 
shadows  of  their  predecessors,  not 
perhaps  without  an  unconscious 
comparison,  which  was  by  no 
means  to  their  own  disadvantage. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight. 

We  hesitate  to  say  a  word  of 
cold  crtticisni  on  such  a  charm- 
ing show ;  but  if  anything,  it  was 
perhaps  a  little  monotonous.  As 
many  men  would  have  boon  still 
less  interejiting.  The  ladies  ro- 
deemod  it  by  their  difference  of 
costume,  their  silken  petticoats, 
hoops  and  ornaments.  Rut  yet 
with  all  these  adventitious  helps, 
it  was,  as  we  say,  a  little  monot- 
onous. From  Holbein  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence— nay,  still  fur- 
ther, to  our  own  day — the  suc- 
oe^ion  went  on  ;  from  tlm  little 
schoolgirl  in  the  comer  of  the  first 
room  with  a  gentle  vacant  face, 
who,  it  was  a  little  Khock  to  b(«r, 
was  Lady  Jane  Grey,  t-o  her  Maj- 
esty herself  in  all  the  blonui  of  the 
newest  Court  p&int.  Th«  faces 
which  caught  the  attention  of  the 
Looker-on  were  not  always  the 
most  beautiful.  We  know  the 
fair  ladies  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
almost  too  well.  They  are  always 
delightful.  Still,  wo  pass  tliem 
with  a  nod  of  recognition,  even 
that  sweet  little  girl  with  her 
little  coats  kilted,  who  stands 
ogainst  the  dim  blue  in  a  mile  of 
canvas,  with  Iier  pretty  half  con- 
scious   look   as   if  she  had   been 
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doing  samething  amiss,  and  hoped 
— yet  did  not  mach  mind  whether 
or  not — that  we  didn't  know. 
Here  is  a  plain  honest  face  look- 
ing steadily  at  us  with  the  name 
of  Allan  Kani8ay  apon  it — not  a 
painter  who  is  often  to  be  in- 
spected, nor  yet  a  great  painter, 
but  capable  of  doing  good  work — 
and  representing  a  living  interest- 
ing woman,  as  we  are  glad  to  see 
for  the  sake  of  his  father's  name ; 
and  of  course  there  is  the  beauti- 
ful Duchess  of  Devonshire^  and 
other  Ducheasea  of  Devonshire  not 
so  beautiful,  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
ever  fair,  and  many  sirens  who  in 
other  days  have  led  men's  hearts 
astray.  How  calmly  we  stand  in 
the  midst  of  them  now !  while 
thdr  grand-daughters  raise  faces 
still  more  fair  to  the  pictured 
images  with  the  powdered  locks 
and  tictitious  emblems  which  onoe 
were  the  world's  delight  I 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  re- 
cognise, as  we  do  for  the  hundredth 
time,  that  the  great  beauties  cele- 
brated as  Buch  are  often  less  beauti- 
ful in  fact  than  those  whose  names 
have  no  celebrity  at  all.  Our  Scots 
Mary,  for  one,  would  never  be  selec- 
ted out  of  a  collection  like  this  as 
a  Qneen  of  Hearts — and,  to  add  a 
name  which  it  is  rather  disrespect- 
ful to  place  by  that  of  a  mon- 
arch, neither  would  Nell  Gwynn, 
though  we  arc  accu^^tomed  to  think 
of  her  as  one  of  the  types  of  the 
winning  and  fascinating.  It  is 
evident  that  these  Indies  had  some- 
thing l>cyond  which  was  more 
than  beauty  —  that  indefinable 
gift  of  eharttiy  which  makes  all 
the  diflerence.  It  is  curious  in- 
deed to  contrast  some  of  these 
portraita  with  the  cliaracteni  which 
we  know  more  or  less  in  history 
— Anne  of  Austria,  for  instance, 
the  large,  solid,  fair  woman,  big 
enough  to  overshadow  half  a  king- 
dom.   Was  tliis  she  who  loved  the 
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airy,  graceful  Buokingha 
sent  him  a  mission  we 
of  which  the  leader  was  a  certain 
D'Artagnan,  a  gentleman  of  Uas- 
cony  f  And  that  robust  Venetian 
woman,  with  an  arm  which  could 
fell  an  ox,  was  she  the  romautio 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  the  daughter  of 
ISt  Mark,  who  held  her  f&ntaati^ 
Court  at  Asolo  amid  all  tlfl 
twittering  of  the  love-songs?  .^P 
we  make  the  round,  gkanis  of 
romance  shine  out  on  every  side. 
There  is  the  lovely  Miss  Linley, 
whom  8heridan  carried  off  in. 
post-chaise  from  the  midst  of 
her  adorera.  She  does  not  looi 
by  any  means  so  lovely  on  the 
canvas  as  she  does  in  the  ima- 
gination. Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
looks  small  and  sad  and  incfi'ec- 
tive,  with  those  long,  exquisite, 
waxen  fingers,  without  any  bones 
in  them,  which  Vandyke  en- 
dowed all  his  sitters  with.  Sir 
Joshua  was  not  in  this  respect 
fortunate  in  the  quality  of  his 
sitters,  though  they  have  every 
other  gift  that  Art  can  give  them. 
They  were  rarely  of  any  note, 
save  for  beauty  and  rank ;  they 
hava  no  stories  ;  there  is  little 
record  of  character  or  meaning  in 
their  beautiful  faces.  We  our- 
selves, more  cognisant  of  these 
latter  qualities  than  of  art,  prefer 
the  "beautiful  Duchefis  of  Devon- 
shire" in  that  picture  where  she 
haa  a  trinmphiint  baby  in  hr^r  lap, 
babbling  and  shouting  so  that  all 
the  world  m  ight  hear.  This  is 
what  we  will  allow  to  be 
literary,  what  the  French  call 
anecdotal,  point  of  view. 

Might  it  be  permissible, 
wonder,  for  the  Looker-on  to  int 
pose  one  word  of  respectful  re- 
monstranco  to  his  Sovereign  Y  Her 
Majesty  is  here,  as  in  every  coUec- 
tion  of  portraits  the  greatest  lady 
in  the  land  must  be.  There  is  a 
young    slim    maiden    raising  her 


eyes  to  heaven,  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  coronation  oath,  which 
is  not  a  mastdrpiece  of  art,  ^rnt  IB 
8ugg(stivo,  and  conveys  a  sensible 
iniprcsgion  of  that  royal  lady  with 
tho  qaoenly  eye?  whom  elder  peo- 
ple romeniljer  —  blue  eyes,  well 
opened,  full  of  light,  taking  in 
with  instinctive  faculty  every- 
thing around ;  too  great  for  shy- 
ness or  shrinking,  too  completely 
assured  of  supremacy  to  he  proud 
— royal  eyea  which  wo  romomber 
with  a  certjiin  overawed  sensa- 
tion, which  lingers  still,  far  away 
through  the  mists  oE  youth,  throw- 
ing everything  else  into  the  shade. 
Sir  George  TIayter  was  not  a  groat 
painter,  yet  we  forgive  him  for 
that  look.  But,  alas !  our  royal 
Liege,  and  God  save  her  Majesty! 
The  art  of  portraiture  is  a  great 
English  art.  "We  may  not  be  su- 
preme in  any  other  field,  but 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
which  can  heat  ua  in  this — not, 
above  all,  Germany,  in  its  present 
dex'elopment.  Will  the  Queen 
never  give  us  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  hor  portrait  by  an  English 
hand  before  we  die?  Let  us  not 
say  a  word  against  the  TIerr  von 
Angeli.  Ho  who  paints  royalty 
every  day  ought  to  do  it  well  by 

this  time;  but There  are  half- 

ft  dozen  English  names  we  could 
mention  who,  we  are  sure,  would  do 
it  better,  and  leave  us  an  image 
which  would  be  worth  pointing 
out  to  our  great-grandchildren  as 
that  of  a  great  Eugliah  Queeu. 
Herr  von  Angeli  is  too  particular, 
perhaps,  about  the  orders  and  the 
jewels  to  understand  the  full  im- 
portance of  the  royal  countenance. 
It  is  curious  how  this  natural 
and  national  gift  for  portraits 
comes  nut,  after  the  piutsage  of  a 
century  or  more,  aa  the  one  great 
distinguishing  faculty  of  the  Eng- 
lish school.  We  cannot  indeed 
claim  Profc-SEor  TTerkomer's  won- 


derful portrait  of  'Miss  Grant  as 
tho  work  of  an  Englishman,  though 
it  will  always  be  classified  aa  of 
the  English  school.  But  there  is  m 
another  portrait  which  suggests  H 
itself  as  more  or  less  the  rival 
and  pendant  to  that  admirable 
piece  of  painting,  the  "  portrait 
of  a  lady,"  by  Mr  Orchardson, 
in  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibi- 
tion in  Burlington  House.  The 
admirable,  forcible  painting,  the 
lively  character  in  the  face,  the 
subjection  of  every  accessory  to 
the  one  great  object  of  the  por- 
trait-painter's art,  the  record  of 
an  individual  lieing,  all  tend  to- 
wards this  end  with  noble  effect. 
Mr  Ort-hardson  h  not  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  there  is  something  in 
the  yellowish  tones  of  this  picture,  ■ 
and  a  peculiar  management  of  tho  ' 
background,  which  link  it,  though 
so  true  a  transcript  of  life,  to  those 
scenes  of  imagination  in  which  he 
has  80  often  distinguished  himself. 
It  is  *'  an  Orchardsen,"  distinctly 
and  before  anything  else — which 
probably  is,  though  we  would  not 
make  SO  bold  a»  to  assert  it,  a 
drawback.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  captivating  portrait — one 
of  those  which  stand  out  among  a  J 
hundred  lifeless  canvases  as  in-  ■ 
stinct  with  the  very  glow  of  exist-  , 
ence, — no  portrait,  but  a  woman. 
The  lady  is  not  beautiful — not  so 
handsome  as  Mr  Herkomer's  model 
— but  with  a  buoyant  vivacity  in 
her  look  and  air  which  is  extremely 
fascinating,  though  not  a  touch  be- 
yond the  modesty  of  nature.  It 
would  be  a  constant  problem  what 
she  was  just  going  to  say  did  we 
live  in  the  same  room  with  that 
young  lady.  We  should  be  tempt- 
ed in  some  twilight  hour  to  startle 
her  with  a  sudden  clap  of  our 
hands,  and  cry,  Speak,  then,  and 
have  it  out !  And  yet  the  pres- 
ence is  not  too  great  —  not  like 
that  of  a  dazzling  lady  in  a  yellow 
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gown,  against  a  red  curtain,  on 
the  wall  opposite,  whose  size  and 
urgency  arc  aucb  that  uhe  would 
fill  any  room,  however  big,  and 
push  the  Looker-on  out  of  it, 
breathing  all  the  air,  taking  up 
all  the  space. 

Much  cannot  be  said  in  tliis  ex* 
hibition  o£  tlie  pictures  into  which 
imagination  aud  fancy  enter,  or 
OQ^t  to  enter.  It  would  bo  un- 
kind to  apeak  of  the  8ir  Per»:ival, 
holding  a  cup  evidently  contain- 
ing a  black  draught,  or  something 
equally  horrible,  in  his  hands,  and 
making  faces  over  it,  while  the 
buxom  person  by  his  side  encour- 
ages him  to  driok ;  or  of  the 
loathly  lady,  in  hues  of  Berlin 
wool,  who  holds  the  magic  crystal 
in  her  band,  but  c«rtaiiily  cannot 
be  gratified  by  the  sight  if  she 
sees  henH>lf  tin-rein  ;  or  for  the 
unfortunate  Lady  of  Shallott,  en- 
tangled in  the  green  and  purple 
threads  of  her  web,  which  are  so 
truly  magic  that  they  must  havo 
come  out  of  the  loom  on  purpose 
to  intercept  her.  Nor  does  Mr 
Poynter's  Serene  i  lou  re,  under 
arches  evidently  made  for  the  uses 
of  a  theatre,  and  against  a  blue 
canvas  very  little  msfihliling  a  sky, 
tempt  us  to  linger.  Never  on  sea 
or  shore  were  there  such  hours  as 
these,  except  in  tapestry  or  scene- 
painting,  which  indeed  id,  perhaps, 
what  a  great  decorative  artist 
wishes,  and  not  any  such  trumpery 
as  life.  TIic  few  pictures  which 
linger  in  our  mind  are  of  the  very 
rudenen  of  life,  and  perhaps  charm 
us  all  the  more  by  the  contrast. 
There  is  a  picture  (but  wo  think 
it  is  in  the  New  Gallery,  not  the 
Academy)  which  pulls  us  up 
sharply  in  the  midst  of  a  mildly 
interested  lounge,  in  which  no 
keen  sensation  1%.  It  is  of  a  small 
acft^ing  craft  bearing  down  upon 
ufi,  with  a  rattle  of  oordagc  uud 
a  swish   of   tremendous  progress 
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thix>agh  the  salt  tumultuous  water 
— a  bit,  only  the  bow  and  half  a 
crowded  deck,  of  a  brown  weather- 
worn brig  or  smack,  hut  coming 
along  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave 
with  the  velocity  and  passion  of 
doom.  What  is  it  f  The  sea  is 
not  so  terrible  that  the  brows  of 
these  brown  sea-dogs  should  be 
so  strained  with  anxiety  ;  but  how 
the  boat  comes  on  !  so  that  we  put 
up  our  bands  to  keep  it  otF — not 
to  run  us  down  into  the  churned 
wave  under  the  keel.  There  are 
some  dolls'  beads  bobbing  about 
in  front,  which  liad  better  be  away, 
in  proof  that  this  is  tho  Mermaid's 
Ilock  upon  which  the  doomed  ship 
is  about  to  dash  and  split  asuuder. 
The  rush  of  that  vessel  is  a  thing 
to  see  in  one's  dreams.  It  brings 
with  it  a  rush  of  sugi^estions — a 
sudden  touch  of  tliu  tragic  among 
all  tlie  mild  things  that  move  no 
man. 

Is  this  perhaps,  however,  not 
the  object  of  art/  Is  it  anccdot- 
ical  as  the  French  say,  an  cdbrt 
rather  of  a  literary  than  of  a  pic- 
torial kind?  This  is  a  question 
that  may,  perhaps,  have  to  be 
argued  out  one  of  these  days,  but 
not  by  a  Looker-on.  "We  are  old- 
fashioned,  we  admit.  We  go  away 
with  our  breath  a  little  all'ected, 
and  sit  down  in  a  corner  (one  ex- 
cellent point  in  tlieso  luxurious 
galleries  is  that  there  are  so  many 
delightfully  upholstered  places  on 
which  to  sit  down),  and  tlasU  as  it 
were  the  spray  out  of  our  eyes, 
and  calm  ourselves  with  the  arti- 
ficial and  conventional.  "Wo  per- 
ceive dimly  tliat  this  is  perhaps  an 
ai*gument  for  keeping  that  strong 
passion  of  life  and  tragedy  and 
disaster  out  of  paint  Perliaps 
we  ought  not  to  seek  suggestion 
of  any  marked  bind,  sensation, 
emotion,  in  a  picture,  but  oi 
calm  images,  tranquil lising  scoui 
which  go  no  deeper  than  the  cat? 
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excelleaoe  of  traiinng,  honesty  o£ 
purpose,  tell  fop  a  great  deiil — al- 
most for  everything;  but  in  those 
fantastic  arts  which  we  hold  the 
highest  it  ia  not  so,  or  only  to  a 
very  siuoll  degree.  The  painter, 
the  writer,  may  have  gone  through 
the  finest  education,  and  may  be 
the  most  devoted  workman  in  the 
vorld ;  yet  he  will  be  passed  at  a 
gallop  by  some  little  scrub  who  has 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  a 
spark  of  that  unchancy  thing  called 
genius,  which  conies  from  nol>ody 
knows  where,  and  which  he  ha^ 
picked  up  in  some  odd  comer  no- 
body knows  how.  A  great  many 
clever  people  of  late  have  been 
very  anxious  to  disprove  the  ex- 
iBtenoe  of  this  Will-o'- tho- wisp, 
upon  which  no  one  con  calculate. 
Genius,  pooh  !  it  is  heredity,  it  is 
development,  it  is  the  gradually 
growing  tendencies  of  ordinary 
nature.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  put  these  doctrines  to  a  scientific 
test,  and  try  whether  by  some 
elaborate  system  of  Conservatories 
and  scientific  methods  a  thing 
which  is  so  simple  could  not  be 
produced.  In  so  many  cases  it 
does  not  fall  to  the  hands  which 
by  every  rule  ought  to  be  sure  of 
it — which  is  a  lamentable  thing  to 
be  compelled  to  say. 

Outside,  in  the  bigger  world  of 
life  and  movement,  what  wonder- 
fully varied  events  have  marke<.l 
tlie  progress  of  the  season.  No- 
thing could  be  more  dramatic  than 
the  contrast  which  the  same  day, 
or  at  least  the  same  week,  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  two  great 
countries. 

"  A  wedding  and  a  funeral, 
A  chrlfitetduif  and  a  burial," 

are  the  very  types  of  vicissitude 
in  every  claptrap  elTusion  — but 
seldom  does  Fate  so  point  the 
actual    lesson.       In   our  country 


there  occurred  the  joyful  birth  of 
an  heir  to  a  long -established 
throne,  the  third  in  direct  succes- 
sion behind  the  Queen — a  very  un- 
usual thing  to  be  witnessed  by  a 
royal,  or  indeed  any  other,  parent. 
For  our  own  part  we  are  not  so 
very  sure,  though  we  are  aware  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  general  feel- 
ing, and  especially  with  heraldic 
and  gonealogical  principles,  that  the 
event  is  so  much  more  triumphant 
because  the  Duchess  of  York's 
baby  is  a  boy.  It  is  not  very 
respectful  to  the  Queen,  for  one 
tiling,  to  insist  upon  this  point. 
Her  Majesty  has  been,  and  is,  by 
far  the  most  successful  sovereign 
of  her  race — more  honoured,  more 
wise,  more  full  of  sense  and  spirit, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  qualities, 
than  any  of  them.  For  George  III. 
the  country  has  always  retained  a 
kindness ;  hut  he  was  a  wrong- 
headed  old  gentleman,  though  we 
have  forgotten  all  that  in  the 
sadly  conciliatory  fact  which  over- 
comes all  prfjudices,  of  his  mourn- 
ful and  pathetic  end.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the 
House  of  Brunswick  her  Majesty 
is  the  noblest  example  of  the 
race,  and  that  her  reign  has 
been  more  free  than  any  other  of 
misfortune  of  any  kind.  None 
of  us  are  very  sure  whether 
the  plunge  of  a  new  succession 
may  not  be  a  plunge  among  the 
lions,  into  tlie  waves  of  a  much 
more  uneasy  and  dangerous  time, 
when  the  influence  of  the  Queen's 
personality  is  no  longer  here  to 
overawe  and  to  defend.  There- 
fore the  chance  of  a  new  Victoria 
would  not  have  been  one  to  be 
despised,  notwithstanding  all  our 
triumph  over  a  boy.  But  that 
sentiment  is  all  but  universal,  and 
ia  wholly  independent  of  facta  or 
the  inferences  of  history.  And  it 
is  a  picturestjuo  event,  besides  all 
its  other  advantages.     Our  kings 
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to  be  stand  vulble  almost  in  a 
crovd,  three  of  them  awaiting 
their  turn.  It  is  a  thing  vhioh 
has  never  happened  before,  except, 
ve  preaume,  in  Germany,  where 
the  present  Crown  Prince  mnat 
have  b^(nn  before  his  old  iron 
great -granrlfather  had  ceased  to 
ibe.  At  all  eventR  it  has  never 
before  happenMl  in  these  islca. 

And  that  day  or  next  day,  we 
forget  the  exact  date,  the  blow 
was  struck  which  filled  our  neigh- 
bour's house  with  horror  and  with 
moaming.  AVo  are  not  loved  in 
France, — indeed  it  would  scarcely 
be  too  much  to  say  that  we  were 
hated.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
had  some  fool  or  knnvn  thought 
of  saying  that  thnre  was  joy  in 
England  over  M.  Caraot's  assassin- 
ation, there  is  not  a  Frenchman 
on  the  boulevards  but  would  have 
believed  it.  And  yet  no  rustic 
neighbour  in  a  village  could  have 
been  more  truly,  more  sincerely 
sorry  than  we  were,  both  for  the 
victim  and  for  the  country  which 
had  such  a  sudden  loss  to  bear. 
The  feeling  was  aa  true  as  it  was 
widely  spread,  Camot  waa  not  a 
great  man,  nor  impresaive  to  the 
imagination  in  any  way.  Nay, 
there  was  something  about  the 
solemnity  of  his  respectability  and 
his  look,  more  grave  than  ever  man 
waa,  which  tempted  such  pro- 
fane wits  as  Oyp  to  make  fun  of 
the  Premdent.  Was  that  look — 
perhaps  like  the  not  very  dissimi- 
lar look  of  Charles  I. — the  look  of 
premonition  and  fate  to  come,  upon 
which  persons  seeking  an  effect 
have  so  often  remarked  T  Nothing 
could  be  more  terrible  in  sudden- 
ness and  swift  relentless  speed  of 
operation.  The  decorations  in  all 
the  streets,  the  multitu<le  with 
more  or  less  heart  but  much  noise 
shouting  Tire  Camot!  to  all  the 
winds :  the  flags  flying,  the  bands 
blaring:    and    in  a  moment   the 


swift  death  at  the  throat  of  the 
object  of  all  this  triumph.  Noth- 
ing oould  be  more  tremendous 
nor  nnlooked  for, — the  superficial 
popular  joy  turned  into  most  mad 
indignation,  fury,  and  terror — all 
or  almost  all  that  was  fictitious 
swept  away,  and  tho  world  sud- 
denly brought  face  to  face  with 
the  event  most  interesting,  most 
exciting  to  it — the  awful  pheno- 
menon of  tlio  death  of  a  strong 
man  in  the  midst  of  bis  life. 

And  for  what  end?  If  it  had 
been  hoped  to  throw  Franco  out 
of  gear,  to  disarrange  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  State,  and  throw 
the  onlor  of  tho  govomracnt  into 
chaos,  none  of  these  things  hap- 
pened. A  hundred  years  ago  it 
might  have  dono  so.  But  France, 
which  was  then  swept  by  rude 
tumultuous  passions,  is  now  of  a 
different  temper.  That  great  na- 
tion ever,  as  her  neighbours  were 
pleased  to  aay,  so  excitable,  so 
fickle,  BO  open  to  assaults  of 
passion,  has  now  put  on  another 
aspect.  Hha  is  iHijna  to  her 
fingers'- ends,  as  M.  Oamot  was, 
who  waa  the  impersonation  of 
worth  and  a  befitting  attitude,  as 
M.  Dupuy  waa  when  ho  sat 
subliuiely  quiet  among  the  morsels 
of  the  flying  bomb,  and  imposed 
that  demeanour  of  calm  on  the 
swift  conception,  swift  compre- 
hension of  a  chamber  full  of  ex- 
citable Frenchmen.  With  the  ad- 
mirable intelligence  which  is  their 
special  grace  the  Deputies  there 
perceived,  even  though  some  of 
them  were  wounded  and  some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  afraid,  that  this 
waa  the  fit  way  in  which  tliat 
abominable  attack  was  to  bo  re- 
ceived. We  fear  a  collection  of 
phlegmatic  English  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  have  main- 
tained such  a  noblo  attitude. 
There  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  noise  and  tumult,  members 


excuUeuce  of  traimug,  Iiouesty  of 
purpose,  tell  for  a  gtwit  deal — al- 
most for  ever^-thing  j  but  in  those 
fantastic  arts  which  we  hold  the 
highest  it  is  not  so,  or  ouly  to  a 
very  small  degree.  The  painter, 
the  writer,  may  have  gone  through 
the  finest  education,  and  may  he 
the  most  devoted  workman  in  the 
vorld ;  yet  he  will  be  passed  at  a 
gallop  by  some  little  scrub  who  has 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  a 
spark  of  that  unchancy  thing  called 
genius,  which  comes  from  nobody 
knows  where,  and  which  he  has 
picked  up  in  some  odd  corner  no- 
body knows  how,  A  great  many 
clever  people  of  late  have  been 
very  anxious  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Will  -  o'  -  the  -  wisp, 
upon  which  no  one  can  calculate. 
Genius,  pooh  1  it  is  heredity,  it  is 
development,  it  is  the  gradually 
growing  tendencies  of  ordinary 
nature.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  put  these  doctrines  to  a  scientific 
teatf  and  try  whether  by  some 
elaborate  system  of  Conservatories 
and  scientific  methods  a  thing 
which  is  so  simple  could  not  be 
produced.  In  so  many  coses  it 
does  not  fall  to  the  hands  which 
by  every  rule  ought  to  be  sure  of 
it — which  is  a  lamentable  thing  to 
ba  compulled  to  say. 

Outside,  in  the  bigger  world  of 
life  and  movement,  what  wonder- 
fully varied  events  have  marked 
the  progress  of  the  season.  No- 
thing could  bo  more  dramatic  than 
the  contrast  which  the  same  day, 
or  at  least  the  same  week,  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  two  great 
countries. 

"A  wetldmg  oud  a  funeral, 
A  chrUtcning  and  a  burial," 

are  the  very  types  of  vicissitude 
in  every  claptrap  effusion  —  but 
seldom  does  Fate  so  point  the 
actual    lesson.       In   our   country 
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there  occurred  the  joyful  birth  of 
an  boir  to  a  long  •  established 
throne,  the  third  in  direct  succes* 
sion  behind  the  Queen — a  very  un- 
usual thing  to  be  witnessed  by  a 
royal,  or  indeed  any  other,  parent. 
For  our  own  part  wo  are  not  so 
very  sure,  though  we  are  aware  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  general  feel- 
ing, and  especially  with  heraldic 
and  genealogical  principles,  that  the 
event  is  so  much  more  triumphant 
because  the  Duchess  of  York's 
baby  is  a  boy.  It  is  not  very 
respectful  to  the  Queen,  for  one 
thing,  to  insist  upon  this  point. 
Her  Majesty  has  been,  and  is,  by 
far  the  most  successful  sovereign 
of  her  race^more  honoored,  mor« 
wise,  more  full  of  sense  and  spirit, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  qualities, 
than  any  of  them.  For  George  III. 
the  country  has  always  retained  a 
kindne^ ;  but  he  was  a  wrong- 
headed  old  gentleman,  though  we 
have  forgotten  all  that  in  the 
sadly  conciliatory  fact  which  over- 
comes all  prejudices,  of  his  mourn- 
ful and  pathetic  end.  13ut  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the 
House  of  Brunswick  her  Majesty 
is  the  noblest  example  of  the 
race,  and  that  her  reign  has 
been  more  free  than  any  other  of 
misfortune  of  any  kind.  None 
of  us  are  very  sure  whether 
the  plunge  of  a  new  succession 
may  nob  be  a  plunge  among  the 
lioas,  into  the  waves  of  a  muoh 
more  uneasy  and  dangerous  time, 
when  the  influence  of  the  Queen's 
personality  is  no  longer  hero  to 
overawe  and  to  defend.  There- 
fore the  chance  of  a  new  Victoria 
would  not  have  been  one  to  be 
despised,  notwithstanding  all  our 
triumph  over  a  boy.  But  that 
sentiment  is  all  but  universal,  and 
is  wholly  independent  of  factfi  or 
the  inferences  of  history.  And  it 
is  a  picture8<]ue  event,  besides  all 
its  other  advantages.     Our  kings 
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to  l>e  stand  vixible  almost  in  a 
crowd,  three  of  them  awaiting 
their  turn.  It  is  a  thing  which 
has  never  happened  before,  except, 
we  preaume,  in  Germany,  where 
the  present  Crown  Prince  must 
have  began  before  hie  old  iron 
great-grandfather  hotl  ceased  to 
be.  At  all  events  it  has  never 
before  happened  in  these  islos. 

And  that  day  or  next  day,  we 
forget  the  exact  date,  the  blow 
was  struck  which  filled  our  neigh- 
Itour's  house  with  horror  and  with 
mourning.  We  are  not  loved  in 
France, — indeed  it  wonld  scarcely 
be  too  much  to  say  that  wo  were 
hated.  "We  hare  no  doubt  that 
bad  some  fool  or  knave  thought 
of  saying  that  there  was  joy  lu 
England  over  M.  Camot's  assassin- 
ation, there  is  not  a  Frenchman 
on  the  iMulevards  but  would  have 
l>elieved  it.  And  yet  no  rnstio 
noigblmur  in  a  village  could  have 
been  more  truly,  more  sincerely 
sorry  than  we  were,  both  for  the 
victim  and  for  the  country  which 
hA<l  such  a  sudden  loss  to  l>e-ar. 
The  feeling  was  as  true  as  it  was 
widely  spread.  Camot  was  not  a 
great  man,  nor  impressive  to  the 
imagination  in  any  way.  Nay, 
there  was  something  al>out  the 
solemnity  of  his  respectability  and 
his  look,  more  grave  than  ever  man 
was,  which  tempted  such  pro- 
fane wits  as  Gyp  to  make  fun  of 
the  President.  Was  that  look — 
perhaps  like  the  not  very  dissimi- 
lar look  of  Charles  1. — the  look  of 
premonition  and  fatetocome,  upon 
which  persons  seeking  an  efleot 
have  so  often  remarked  1  Nothing 
could  be  more  terrible  in  sudden- 
scss  and  swift  relentless  speed  of 
operation.  The  decorations  in  all 
the  streets,  the  multitude  with 
more  or  less  heart  but  much  noise 
shouting  y^ive  Camot  /  to  all  the 
winds  :  the  flags  6ying,  the  bands 
blaring :    and    in   a   moment    the 


swift  death  at  the  throat  of  the 
object  of  all  this  triumph.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  tremendous 
nor  unlooked  for, — the  superficial 
popular  joy  turned  into  most  mad 
indignation,  fury,  and  terror — all 
or  almost  all  that  was  fictitious 
swept  away,  and  the  world  sud- 
denly brought  face  t.o  face  with 
the  event  most  interesting,  most 
exciting  to  it — the  awful  pheno- 
menon of  the  death  of  a  strong 
ntan  in  the  midst  of  his  life. 

And  for  what  end  1  If  it  had 
been  hoped  to  throw  France  out 
of  gear,  to  disarrange  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  State,  and  throw 
the  order  of  the  government  into 
chaos,  none  of  these  things  hap- 
pened. A  hundred  years  ago  it 
might  have  done  so.  But  France, 
which  was  then  swept  by  rude 
tumultuous  passions,  is  now  of  a 
different  temper.  That  great  na- 
tion ever,  as  her  neighbours  were 
pleased  to  say,  so  excitable,  so 
fickle,  BO  open  to  assaults  of 
passion,  hv)  now  put  on  another 
aspect.  8he  is  diffM  to  her 
fingers'- ends,  as  M.  Oamot  was, 
who  waa  the  impersonation  of 
worth  and  a  befitting  attitude,  aa 
jVr.  Dupuy  was  when  he  sat 
sublimely  quiet  among  the  morsels 
of  the  flying  bomb,  and  imposed 
that  demeanour  of  calm  on  the 
swift  conception,  swift  compre- 
hension of  a  chamber  full  of  ex- 
citable Frenchmen,  With  the  ad- 
mirable intelligence  which  is  their 
special  grace  the  Deputies  there 
perceived,  even  though  some  of 
them  were  wounded  and  some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  afraid,  that  this 
was  the  fit  way  in  which  that 
abominable  attack  was  to  be  re- 
ceived. We  fear  a  collection  of 
phlegmatic  English  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  have  main- 
tained such  a  noble  attitude. 
There  would  have  been  &  great 
deal  of  noise  and  tumalt,  memlKra 


jumping  from  their  seats,  outcries 
of  aii  kinds,  shouts  to  the  ofHcmla, 
and,  to  know  -what  it  meant,  wild 
Appeals  to  the  Speaker,  who  can 
remedy  everything.  The  Speaker 
himself,  no  doubt,  would  have  sat 
tight:  but  tho  scene  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  at  all  difftie. 
France,  however,  is  so  nowadays 
— perhaps  with  a  pleasant  touch 
of  consciousness  that  she  is  alTord- 
iDf^  the  most  noble  of  all  spectacles 
to  the  world,  which  suits  her,  and 
increases  her  conviction  that  this 
and  no  other  is  the  right  way, — 
an  idea  which  would  probably  not 
move  in  the  least  our  ruder  race. 
And  thus  while  we  christen  our 
baby  with  quiet  stale,  and  rejoice 
in  tho  restoration  of  the  young 
mother's  health,  the  new  President 
takes  his  scat,  and  over  calamity 
as  over  joy  the  even  tide  of  common 
life  closes  serene.  Everything  is 
changed,  and  nothing,  except  one 
house  desolate,  and  one  young 
fool  the  more  in  a  French  prison, 
proud  of  tho  blood-stain  on  his 
baiuis  and  the  mad  childish  mis- 
chief he  has  done. 

It  is  the  most  curious  and  piti- 
ful thing  to  Bce  how  young  all 
these  mad  idiots  are.  Twenty  is 
about  the  average  age  —  an  age 
irresponsible,  enlightoiied  by  no 
experience,  incapable  of  seeing  be- 
yond its  on-n  small  horizon,  or  of 
understanding  the  great  principles 
by  which  the  world  has  swung  on, 
to  the  knowl(.»«Ige  of  men,  through 
more  than  twice  as  many  centuries 
as  these  ignorant  lada  liave  yoars. 
What  is  all  that  to  them?  They 
are  not  restrained  by  any  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  either  the  moral 
or  physical  powers  about  thorn,  or 
the  pitiful  smallnoBs  of  tliemselves. 
They  are  like  children  setting  fire 
to  a  house  for  the  delightful  blaze 
it  would  make,  breaking  their  toys 
to  Bee  how  they  arc  nnadc.  Nothing 
can  be  more  instructive  or  more 


sad  than  this  exhibition  of  remorse- 
less youth,  incapable  of  any  latter 
conception.  It  is  educated,  as  it 
believes:  it  can  combine  chemicals, 
and  make  a  tin  kettle  into  an  in- 
strument of  death  and  destruction. 
It  has  no  relation  to  the  ignorant 
clown  who  cannot  read.  It  can 
read,  it  can  write,  it  can  speechify, 
and  it  believes  can  dominate  the 
world.  Poor  flies  that  tho  hand 
brusht's  away  1  but  not  before  their 
paltry  sting  has  carried  the  poison 
of  the  dunghill  to  some  sensitire 
veins. 

We  say  that  there  is  much  that 
is  pitiful,  almost  pathetic,  in  this 
terrible  ignorance  of  boyhood, 
which  makes  so  much  mischief  jp 
this  generation  ;  but  it  is  the  same 
thing,  without  that  excuse,  which 
has  been  wrecking  America,  and 
in  all  probability  will  leave  ineflace- 
able  marks  on  our  own  statute- 
book  and  life.  Ignorance,  not 
anything  that  can  be  put  to  rights 
in  the  board  schools,  which  has 
little  to  do  with  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing, — that  ignorance 
which  comes  from  want  of  thought, 
from  want  of  experience,  from  the 
absence  of  all  wide  knowledge  of 
life.  The  fundamental  knowledge 
of  what  can  l>e  done,  and  what  can- 
not be  done,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  at  least  worldly  wisdom, 
is  a  thing  which  it  is  %'ery  ditlicutt 
to  tea.ch.  It  is  a  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  his  own  individual  sphere 
by  every  man  who  knows  a  handi- 
craft or  possesses  a  trade.  He 
knows  what  iron  can  do,  and  what 
wood  can  do,  and  lauglis  fnvnkly 
at  the  theorist  who  ignorantty 
thinks  they  can  be  put  to  usea  in- 
compatible with  their  character. 
But  who  is  to  make  him  see  that 
equal  capacity  and  incapacity  is 
in  everything;  that  money,  for  in- 
stance, which  ho  and  his  master 
both  think  to  he  the  root  of  all 
good  instead  of  evil,  will  run  only 
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in  its  own  channels,  'and  cannot 
bo  forced  into  rills  that  will  irri- 
Ijate  every  garden,  by  any  force 
of  State :  and  that  destruction  and 
wnst«  never  can  mend  or  bea). 
All  those  are  blank  to  a  great 
many  people,  who  know  very  well 
how  to  write  and  to  read,  but  who 
read  only  the  productions  of  people 
aft  ignorant  as  themsolvea,  and  who 
think  with  them  that  govenmieuts 
can  do  whatever  they  please,  and 
that  happinofls  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  State.  They  know  well  that 
wood  cannot  do  the  work  of  iron, 
or  bricks  stand  without  mortar, 
which  are  thingn  of  which  know- 
ledge comes  by  practice;  but  not 
that  the  rich  man  has  as  great  a 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  law 
as  the  poor  man,  or  that  human 
nature  had  already  gonn  through 
a  prodigious  circle  of  experiments 
and  experiences  before  this  present 
generation  began. 

Who  shall  t^ach  ua  to  under- 
stand these  things  1  The  result 
IS  often  not  very  encouraging. 
The  thing  tliat  bath  l)een  is  that 
that  shall  be.  The  world  rolls 
round  in  morals  as  in  physics, 
one  circle  going  after  another,  one 
force  now  in  the  ascendant,  now 
another,  but  all  rolling  to  a  similar 
balance,  doing  and  undoing.  It  is 
the  very  character  and  specialty 
of  this  mysterious  world  that 
nothing  is  complete  in  it,  nothing 
permanent,  everything  to  be  done 
over  and  over  again,  and  those 
convulstona  which  seem  to  rend 
earth  and  heaven  asunder  continu- 
ally pieced  up  again,  making  on 
the  whole  but  little  difference, 
though  ever}-lK}dy  engaged  in  them 
believed  that  they  were  to  change 
tlie  face  of  the  universe.  It  is 
not  a  hopeful  point  of  view  :  per- 
haps in  some  ways,  after  all,  ignor- 
ance is  best. 

But  it  is  unpleasant  to  reflect 
how  rampant  ignorance  is  in  our 


enlightened  days.  Fin  tfc  sikle^M 
and  most  of  us  so  clever  that  weV 
don't  know  how  to  bear  ourselves 
— "  I  Etm  BO  Be«ck,  I  am  so  clevare," 
as  tho  famous  scene-painter  was 
reported  to  say:  and  yet  Ignorance 
almost  in  possession,  almost  king 
of  tho  world,  and  only  that  un- 
thinking,  stupid  thing  a  bullet,  as 
people  say,  between  us  and  destruc- 
tion. The  story  in  the  papers, 
how  those  shots  at  Featherstone 
saved  a  whole  countryside  from 
rapine  and  destruction,  is  too  dread* 
ful  to  tliink  of.  We  hope  it  is 
not  true.  But  it  is  evident  that  a 
volley  or  two  saved  the  situation 
at  Cliicago.  One  brute  force  must 
be  confronted  with  anotlier  as 
long  as  the  world  wags  on. 

Speaking  of  France,  however, 
which  the  Looker-on  turns  to  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  feeling  himself 
able  thtire  to  comment  at  his 
ease,  irresponsible  and  involved  in 
nothing,  it  is  very  curious  to  see 
how  the  late  and  indeed  existing 
wave  of  Bonapartism  which  has 
swept  over  the  country  should  be 
dropping  away  without  even  tho 
ghost  of  ft  result.  Everybody 
now  who  knows  anything  about 
French  literature  or  art  must  have 
remarked  this  strange  revival — 
produced  by  nothing  that  we  know 
of,  except  some  caprice  of  the 
national  mind.  Taine  not  a  gen- 
eration, scarcely  half  a  generation 
ago.  and  other  philosophers,  did 
tlieir  best  to  quench  even  the 
tradition  of  Kapoleon,  that  legend 
of  genius  and  glory,  from  thnmind 
of  their  country— on  unpatriotic 
eflbrt,  we  think.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
tho  revulsion  of  these  cold  teach- 
ings that  there  has  rushed  hack 
into  the  press  such  countless  de- 
tails not  only  about  the  great 
Emperor,  but  him  also  whom  it 
was  onco  tho  highest  chic  to  call 
Napoleon  Ic  Petit.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  terrible  and  tragic  sketch  ot4 
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the  lost  Bonaparte  in  tbe  D^bdch, 
B  picturn  bo  hotly  oont<>strd,  and 
provefl,  -we  think,  in  its  details  to 
be  untruo,  but  revealing  such  a 
depth  of  hopeless  anguish  in  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  had  himself 
powdered  and  painted,  not  to  show 
the  misery  of  his  countenance  to 
liis  Boldiers,  and  rode  with  them 
like  a  wooden  image  stupefied  with 
satifering  —  which  helped  to  pro- 
dnco  the  revulsion  in  his  favour. 
"We  almost  wiah  it  had  been  true  ; 
for,  though  paint  and  powder  are 
not  heroic,  that  trhts  and  silent 
figure,  all  sham  without,  all  pain 
and  an;;uish  within,  is  as  deeply 
imprr-ssivo  as  anything  wo  know. 
But  whatever  the  reason  is,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact. 
French  papers,  French  magazines, 
have  been  for  a  year  back  running- 
over  with  Napoleon,  ^BometimeB 
he  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagrani,  of 
Moscow  and  Waterloo  ;  sometimes 
ho  of  Ham  and  of  Sedan,  unroyal 
memories.  Private  reminiscences, 
diaries,  letters,  of  people  worth 
listening  to  and  of  people  not 
worth  listening  to,  have  sent  a 
wave  of  sympathy  through  France, 
even  for  the  last  dajs  of  that 
Empire  which  brought  her  so  little 
glory, — for  the  awful  suspense  of 
Fontainebleau  and  8t  Cloud  which 
the  downfall  of  Sedan  threw  into 
despair.    The  strange  thing  is  that 
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this  wonderful  spontaneous  (appar* 
ently )  wave  of  pnblio  emotion  ncema 
to  be  passing  away  without  oven 
an  ofTort  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
"  In  Franco  everything  is  possible 
to  youth,"  said  Count  de  Monta- 
lembert,  speaking  of  that  Prince, 
then  a  child,  who  perished  (under 
our  care,  as  we  must  always  reflect 
with  a  pang)  among  the  Zulus. 
There  aro  young  princes  of  the 
blood  now,  and  they  have  never 
even  tried  to  make  a  clutch  at  the 
reins, — never  an  attempt,  however 
dcspr?ratc,  to  make  it  apparent 
that  there  were  still  heirs  to  tho  M 
Napoleons.  The  adventure  at  f 
Ham  was  but  a  sorry  busineaa, 
and  all  the  world  laughed  at  it — 
but  it  was  the  first  step  to  an  un-  A 
thought  •  of,  incredibly  unlikely,  ■ 
but  for  a  long  time  to  all  appear- 
ance tolerably  stable  throne.  The 
youths  of  tho  family  do  not  seem 
to  have  even  that  amount  of 
courage  and  entorprise  now.  One 
respectable  President  has  succeeded 
another  without  an  t^meiite  or  a  cry. 
We  have  fallen  upon  an  age  of 
mediocrities,  and  p<irtni  lea  aveitgles 
U  borffne  ett  roi. 

We  wonder  what  other  strange 
things  the  lioofeer-on  may  have  to 
witness  and  to  record  as  the  year 
passes  on*  Let  us  hope  he  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
chronicle  small-beer. 
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THAT     DAMNABLE     COUNTRY." 


Spcn  wM  the  description — "this 
d&fnnaMc  country" — givnn  of  Ire- 
land, uow-  manf  generations  ago, 
by  an  EngliBli  8tat«8iDun  to  bis 
superiors  in  London  oonceraing  the 
land  he  had  been  sent  awhile  to 
administer  ;  and  the  same  phrase, 
or  the  same  sentiment  in  ditrerent 
words,  has  been  re^chotHJ  hun- 
dreds of  times  since,  by  politiciana 
and  non-politicians  on  each  aide  of 
the  Channel,  respecting  the  island 
"  lying  a-loose,"  as  Campion  the 
hiatonan  in  the  retgn  of  Elizabeth 
has  it,  "  on  the  west  ocean/'  That 
damnable  country  1  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  add  the  very  smallest 
itone  to  the  colossal  cairn  of  con- 
troversy that  baa  recently  been 
raised  over  the  Iri&h  Question,  I 
went  to  Ireland — I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  for  the  first  time — this  spring, 
and  I  returned  from  it  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  anything  rather 
than  damnable.  Indeed,  I  some- 
times find  myself  almost  wishing 
that  the  intervening  seasons  woald 
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pass,  that  it  might  again  be  May, 
and  I  might  anew  be  gathering 
thrift  amid  the  landward  -  flying 
foam  of  Loop  Head,  listening  to 
the  misael-th rushes  shrilling  in  the 
gardens  of  Tourin  or  the  woods  of 
Dromana,  watching  the  smiles  and 
tears  of  fair  fitful  Killamey,  losing 
myself  in  the  gorse-covt^red  clefts 
of  matchlet-s  GtengarifT,  or  dazzled 
and  almost  blinded  by  the  hound- 
less  bluebell  woods  of  Abbey  Loix. 
I  do  not  willingly  allow  that  Ire- 
land is  lovelier  still  than  England, 
but  it  is.  One  has  said  with 
iEneas,  only  too  often,  when  Spring 
came  round,  Italintn  jH'titium  t 
Yet  arc  not  Bantry  Uay  and 
CIon-Mac-Nois  as  beautiful,  and 
as  hallowed  by  the  past,  even 
aa  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  and  the 
cyclopt^an  walls  of  Hora'l  But 
then  I  wont  to  Ireland,  not  in 
the  pursuit  of  angry  polemics,  to 
which  I  feel  I  can  add  nothing 
new,  but  in  search  of  natural 
beauty    and    human     kindlineu. 
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Kowhere  h&ve  I  ever  met  with 
more  of  eiOier. 

First  impressions  aro  a  sort  of 
pi-enionitory  experience ;  and  as 
the  sun  sank  lower  in  ft  cloudless 
sky  over  a  surgeless  sea,  I  could 
not  gaze  on  the  tender  sinuosities 
of  the  Wictlow  Mountains,  or  turn 
to  the  Hill  of  Ilowth,  Ireland's 
Eye,  and  the  more  distant  Lambay 
Islandj  without  a  sense  of  rising 
gladness  that  I  was  at  last  to  set 
foot  on  a  land  that  greets  one  with 
BO  fair  and  feminine  a  face. 

The  most  indalgent  imagination 
could  hardly  caf>t  a  halo  over  the 
nnlovelinesa  of  Dublin ;  and  not 
cveu  the  most  gracious  and  agree- 
ablo  hospitality  could  make  regret 
prevail  over  anticipation  as  I 
turned  my  face  westward.  But 
the  gorse,  the  pastures,  and  the 
streams  of  Kildare  would  liave 
made  me  forget  the  most  attractive 
of  cities,  though  I  was  well  aware 
1  was  passing  through  perhaps  the 
least  beautiful  part  of  Ireland.  A 
ooaplo  of  nioniiiigs  later  I  was 
driving  on  an  outside  car,  balanced 
on  the  other  side  hy  a  congenial 
companion,  towards  Alhlone, 
where  we  wore  to  take  train  for 
the  coast  of  Clare.  The  driver 
assured  us  that  he  could  easily 
traverse  the  distance  in  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  so  I  gave 
bim  an  hour  and  forty.  I  had 
quite  fo^^otten,  in  the  exhilaration 
of  a  new  experience,  that  accuracy 
is  not  a  Celtic  gift,  and  that  tune 
18  computed  long  or  abort,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  thouf^ht  you  wish  it  to 
be  the  one  or  the  other.  More- 
over, the  Trisb  mile  is  a  fine 
source  of  confusion  when  distances 
are  computed.  In  one  county  a  mile 
means  a  statute  mile,  in  another  it 
means  an  Irish  mile  ;  and  though 
you  may  recollect  that  it  takes 
fourteen  of  the  Hrst  to  make  eleven 
of  the  second,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  your  local  conductor 


will  do  BO.  My  companion,  who 
knew  something  of  the  road, 
suddenly  asked  me  from  under  her 
umbrella  (for  it  was  raining  in  the 
most  approvnl  Irish  manner)  what 
time  it  was,  and  on  getting  her 
answer,  she  rejoined  we  had  still 
three  mites  to  cover,  and  only 
eighteen  minutes  to  do  it  in.  The 
wish  to  oblige,  and  native  hopeful- 
ness of  temperament^  made  the 
driver  exclaim,  "  Oh,  we'll  do  it  I " 
and  straightway  ho  imparted  to 
his  horse  an  alertness  of  which  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  capable.  M 
Watch  in  hand,  I  saw  us  trot  fl 
through  the  streets  of  Athlone  at 
a  rattling  pace,  and  we  had  both 
made  up  our  minds  that  the  train 
was  caught.  But  again  that 
curious  vagueness  of  raind  and 
happy-go  lucky  indiscipline  of  char-  ^ 
acter  came  into  play  j  and  though  ■ 
we  really  were  just  in  time,  he  ^ 
drove  past  the  entrance  to  the 
station,  and  did  not  discover  his 
mistake  till  too  late.  It  then 
turned  out  that  he  had  never  been 
to  Athlone  before,  and  bad  not 
the  faintest  notion  where  the 
stittion  was.  I  have  observed  that 
moat  travellers  in  such  circum- 
stance fume,  fret,  and  objurgate. 
"We  laughed  consumedly,  though 
we  were  well  aware  that  Athlone  ^ 
is  scarcely  a  place  in  which  to  fl 
spend  several  hoxin  pleasantly,  and 
that  now,  instead  of  arriving  at 
Eilkee  at  half-past  three,  we  could 
not  get  there  till  after  nine.  Per- 
haps our  good-humour  was  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  fact  that, 
some  three  miles  away,  was  a 
house  where  we  knew  we  could 
consume  the  inevitable  interval 
agreeably  enough ;  and  we  were 
soon  making  for  It  Hut  Iri^ 
hoapttality  does  not  understand 
the  mere  "lookiug-in-on-us"  which 
satisfies  so  many  English  people; 
and  we  wore  bidden,  indeed  irr©- 
sistibly  commanded,  to   paaa  t1i 
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night  with  the  hosts  we  had  thnn 
Burpriaed.  We  were  amply  repaid, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  our 
equanimity ;  for  the  next  day  was 
u  fine  as  the  previous  one  had  beon 
moroBB,  and  so  we  started  on  our 
wanderings  in  search  of  Btrilcing 
scenery,  in  snnsltino  instead  of  iu 
storm. 

I  am  told  Kilkeo  is  "a  fashion- 
able watering-  place."  Happily 
waterinj^-plooes  and  fashion  mean 
something  different  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  from  what  they 
signify  on  the  south  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, or  one  need  scarcely  have  1>ent 
one's  steps  towards  Kilkee  even 
in  order  to  see  Loop  Head  and  the 
Cliffy  of  Moher.  Even  at  the 
height  of  its  season,  for  I  suppose 
it  has  one,  Kilkee  must  be  what 
those  who  resort  to  Kastboarno  or 
Itoumemoutii  would  call  a  very 
dull  little  place.  You  can  get  out 
of  any  part  of  it  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  to  find  yourself  on  the 
undenizened  clifTa  that  form  the 
westernmost  Imrrier  between  this 
Roalm  and  the  Atlantic.  If 
there  were  any  straDgers  in  the 
place  in  the  early  days  of  May 
save  ourselves,  I  did  not  obsArve 
them.  We  were  the  solo  occu- 
panta  of  a  Urge,  old  -  fasliioned, 
and  quite  comfortable  enough  inn, 
which  the  local  taste  for  high- 
sounding  words  would  probably 
wish  one  to  call  a  hotel.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Moore's  Bay 
on  which  it  stands.  You  observe 
by  varions  little  indications  that 
the  standard  of  comfnrt,  conveni- 
ence, and  re6nement  is  lower  by 
a  few  inches  than  in  Kngland; 
bnt  why  should  it  not  bet  I  pity 
the  people  who  travel  through  the 
world  with  their  own  weights  and 
measures,  their  own  hnrd  and-fast 
ralo  of  how  things  should  look, 
and  how  they  should  be  done.  If 
70Q  haro  to  sit  with  the  door  opeji 
because,  should  yon  not  do  so,  the 


smoke  and  dust  of  the  torf  fire 
would  be  blown  all  over  the  house, 
is  that  such  a  hardship  to  folks 
who  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  to 
be  pleasant  and  enjoy  themselves? 
If  the  green  Atlantic  water,  the 
blackly  towering  oHtfH,  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  ri.-^iiig  and  rolling  emerald 
down,  the  soft  insinuating  air,  and 
the  sense  of  freedom  and  "away- 
ness,"  do  not  compensate  you  for 
the  lack  of  hot  water  in  your 
sleeping  chamber  and  for  a  certain 
friendly  irregularity  in  the  service, 
go  not  to  Clare  or  Oalway,  but 
follow  your  own  trite  footsteps  to 
Brighton,  Nice,  or  Cfinnea.  We 
for  our  part  thought  Kilkee,  its 
lean  chickens,  its  imperfect  soda- 
bread,  and  its  lack  of  vegetables 
(all,  of  course,  save  the  national 
poteto)  abaolutcly  delightful.  How 
the  winds  must  blow  and  bellow 
sometimes,  and  the  waves  rear 
and  plunge  and  toss  their  iron- 
gray  manes  along  and  over  that 
crenelated  coast !  The  word 
"over"  is  no  figure  of  speech,  for 
there  are  times  when  the  foam  is 
flung,  by  waves  indignant  at  the 
first  check  they  have  met  witli  for 
two  thousand  miles,  high  ove.r  the 
foreheads  of  the  loftiest  crags  and 
far  inland  on  to  the  stunted  grass 
of  the  gray-green  downs.  There 
is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  watching 
how  gentle  the  strong  can  be,  how 
strong  the  gentle ;  and  wben  we 
got  to  Kilkee,  there  seemed  at 
first  almost  a  caressing  touch  in 
the  dimpling  green  water,  as 
tliongli  it  had  tlie  soothing  stroke 
of  a  soft  and  velvety  hand.  But 
as  wo  pushed  on  to  the  bolder 
blufTs  ami  towards  the  open  sea, 
even  on  that  comparatively  wind- 
less May  sundown,  the  waves, 
when  challenged  or  interfered  with, 
waxed  black  and  angry,  swirled 
round  and  round  in  great  sinuous 
troughs  and  coils  and  then  rushed 
and   raced  with    imperative   fary 
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ihron^h  the  jagged  channels  made 
for  them  by  the  milliona  of  donii- 
neering  breakers  that  had  for  ccn- 
turioi  prece<lf;d  them,  and  forced  a 
way  somehow,  aomewhero,  through 
the  granite  barriers.  Wo  stood 
hastrad  by  the  splendour  and  son- 
orous terror  of  it,  and  like  Xeno- 
phon's  Ten  Thousand,  I  cried  out 
at  length,  QiiXatrtra !  OoAcurira !  as 
though  I  had  never  seen  the  Sea 
before.  Neither  the  Yorkshire 
nor  the  Devonshire  clifFs  can  show 
anything  comparable  in  stem 
beauty  and  magnificence  with  the 
west  cooflt  of  Ireland.  Their 
billows  are  baby  billows,  more 
craJlea  mthor,  swaying  and  swing- 
ing for  a  child's  or  a  lover's  lulla- 
by, when  paragoned  with  these 
monsters  of  the  real  deep,  these 
booming  behemoths, never  ^xed  nor 
crystalUst^,  and  therefore  never 
extinct, — charging  squadrons  of 
ocean-horses,  coming  on  ton  thou- 
sand strong,  glittering  and  gleam- 
ing in  all  the  panoply  of  serried 
onset,  and  then  bruken  and  lost  in 
the  foam  and  spume  of  their  own 
champing  and  churning.  Turn 
the  headland,  which  mayhap  now 
fronts  leeward,  and  all  those  war- 
lUfe  waves  seem  like  dolphins  at 
peace  and  play.  Their  very  backs 
subside,  and  you  see  nothing  but 
indescribably  green  water,  green 
of  a  green  you  have  never  seen 
before,  pearly,  pellucid,  the  mirror, 
not  of  eternity,  but  of  whatever 
tender  mood  of  the  moment  Look 
round  !  look  wide  I  look  far  I  your 
eye  will  meet  nothing  but  the 
lonely  and  uncompromising  gaze 
of  Nature.  This  it  is  that  giros 
one  the  sense  of  "awayness"  of 
which  I  spoke.  Is  it  not  the  duke 
in  "Measure  (or  Measure"  who 
says — 

"  For  I  have  ever  loved  the  life  re- 
moved''? 

Here  indeed  he  might  have  got  it, 


far  more  effectually  than  in  any 
cloister  that  w.ig  ever  reared, 
England  nowhere  now  gives  one 
quite  this  sensation.  Should  you 
got  beyond  the  smoke  of  the  loco- 
motive, you  will  with  di{£culty 
evade  the  shadow  of  the  tourist. 
But  even  by  this  all-penetrating 
person  some  of  the  moat  beautiful 
parts  of  Ireland  are  forgotten  and 
spared. 

A  road  that  for  the  most  part 
follows  the  wavering  coast -line 
was  made  from  Kilkee  to  Loop 
Head  in  the  dark  days  of  tho 
still  remembored  Famine,  and  the 
driver  of  our  car  told  me  he  had 
helped  to  make  it.  He  was  com- 
municative enough  in  answer  to 
questions  put  to  him ;  but  in  his 
case,  as  in  many  another  later  on, 
I  observed  little  of  that  loquacious 
gaiety,  and  still  less  of  the  spon- 
taneous humour,  which  we  are 
educated  to  expect  from  Irish 
companionship.  Of  course,  my 
experience  was  limited  and  im- 
perfect ;  but  I  found  myself  once 
remarking,  .no  doubt  witli  a  touch 
of  extravagance,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  dull  KngHshman  who  6ad8 
Irish  people  particularly  lively. 
Doubtless  they  are  more  amiable 
in  the  social  sanse ;  but  I  cannot 
put  aside  the  impression  that  sad- 
ness is  the  deepest  note  in  the 
Irish  character.  They  remind  one 
of  what  Madame  de  Stat^l  said 
of  herself,  "  Je  mis  Iriite,  maia 
ffai."  Under  provocation  or  stimu- 
lus they  become  both  loquacious 
and  merry  ;  nor  need  the  provoca- 
tion be  very  forciljle.  But  they 
readily  fall  back  again  into  the 
minor  key,  and  much  of  their  wit 
springs  from  their  sensibility  to 
the  tearfulness  of  things.  "  You 
can  talk  them  into  anything,"  said 
one  of  themselves  to  me  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  still  more  true  that 
they  can  talk  themselves  into  any- 
thing— for  the  moment  at 
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They  are  s&d,  Lut  not  8i>rioua. 
Indeed  their  want  o£  vbat  an 
EngUahman  niraiis  hy  seriousness 
U  very  noticeable ;  and  they  shift 
'•  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe,"  with  astonishing  mobility. 
It  is  the  profound  sadness  of  their 
character  which  makes  them  so 
sociable,  since  in  companionjihip, 
and  most  of  all  in  Toluble  talk, 
they  for  a  time  escape  from  it. 
A  person  of  high  seriousnesa  re- 
quires no  nne  to  help  htm  tu  he 
gravely  cheerful,  and  his  spirits 
are  never  df-pressed  by  solitude. 
It  is  in  society,  rather  than  in 
solitude,  that  he  is  conscious  of 
being,  or  at  least  of  seeming, 
morose.  The  gaiety  of  a  sad 
person  is  always  demonstrative, 
exuberant,  almost  noisy ;  for  be 
wants  others  to  see  how  tremen- 
dously happy  he  has  suddenly  be- 
come. Again  removed  from  *' wine 
and  women,  mirth  and  laughter," 
he  relapses  into  the  passive  gloom 
iialurat  to  one  who  is  conscious  of 
a  mystery  which  is  too  congenial 
to  him  for  him  to  try  or  to  want 
to  solve  it.  The  Irishman  sees 
into  his  native  mist,  but  not 
through  it.  He  is  best  under- 
stood when  yon  u-atch  him  abid- 
ing within  tJie  influence  of  brown, 
barren  bog,  of  unapproachable 
peaks,  and  of  the  waii  of  home- 
less waves.  Though  otherwise  but 
little  akin  to  the  island  of  the 
lotoB ' eaters,  Irtflaud  is  withal  a 
latid  where  it  seems  always  after- 
noon. In  their  normal  movements 
the  Irish  are  much  quieter  than 
the  Knglifih.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  peasants,  not  of  politi- 
cians, nor  yet  of  folk  huddled  bo 
closely  together  in  streets  tliat 
they  irritate  each  other  all  day 
long.  Tlio  very  children  in  Ire- 
land do  not  shout  oa  English 
children  do.  Both  young  and  old 
stand,  or  &it,  or  ga;U',  well  content 
to  do  ko :   b(ing  alLvo  —  I  might 


almost    say,    waiting    for    life 
come  to  an  end — seeming  occupn 
tion  enough  for  them.    Ebullitions" 
and  explosions  of  gaiety,  of  course, 
they  have ;  and  these  are  so  vol- 
canic,  that  they   perforce  attract 
much    attention.      But    I    think 
people  fail  to  observe   that,  liko 
to  volcanoes  generally,  their  nor- 
mal condition  is  one  of  quietude. 
They  have  irregular  impulses,  but 
they    have    no    settled    purpoeej 
How  can  they  have,  in  a  worlsT 
they  do   not  profeea   or  care 
understand  1 

*'  Their  soul  proud  Science  aever  taaghl 

to  stray 
Far  tu  the  solar  walk  or  MUky  Way." 

They  know  their  own  cabin, 
their  own  patch  of  "  lazy  "  pota* 
toes,  their  own  boat  and  £Bhing- 
nets,  their  eternal  dependence  on 
the  forces  of  Nature,  their  eternal 
feud  witli  people  who  they  think 
do  nothing  for  them,  yet  claim  a 
share  in  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ; 
the  imperfectly  understood  theories 
of  a  pastor  who,  perhaps,  is  him- 
self imperfectly  instructed  in  the 
dogmas  be  attirms,  and  that  there 
is  something  called  Ireland  whose 
lot  they  believe  is,  and  has  im- 
memoriatly  been,  as  hard  as  their 
own.  Truth  to  tell,  in  ordinary 
momenta,  and  when  some  one  does 
not  eomo  and  "  talk  them  into  " 
indignation,  they  bear  its  sup- 
posed wrongs  very  patiently,  just 
as  they  patiently  bear  their  own. 
When  not  stimulated  by  profes- 
sional agitators  they  ask  little,  they 
expect  little,  from  life.  They  are 
not  indocilfs  panptrievi  pali.  In- 
deed poverty  seems  natural,  and 
even  congenial,  to  them.  Life 
is  not  to  theui,  as  to  English- 
nten  or  Scotsmen,  a  business  to 
conduct,  to  extend,  to  render  pro- 
fitable. It  is  a  dream,  a  little  bit 
of  passing  consciousness  on  a  rather 
hard  pillow, — the  hard  part  of  it;. 
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being  the  occasional  necessity  for 
work,  which  spoils  the  tendomeea 
&nd  continoity  of  the  dream.  A 
little  way  before  you  get  to  Loop 
Head,  there  is  a  series  of  seaward- 
Jotting  rot'ks  of  low  elevation, 
which  havo  been  christened  The 
liAdg^.a,  for  the  waves  have  bur- 
rowed under  them,  so  that  they 
stand  arched  in  mid-air.  At  the 
extreme  point  wo  saw  a  young 
fellow  in  knee  -  breeches,  blue 
vooUen  stockings,  short  jacket, 
and  Mercury  hat  —  the  only  hu- 
man thing  visible,  save  ourselves, 
whether  seaward  or  landward  — 
gazing  apparently  at  the  waves. 
"  I  wonder  what  he  comes  here 
for,"  said  my  companion. 

"  Ask  him, "  I  said,  and  she 
did  so. 

"  I've  coom  to  see  the  toomb- 
ling,"  ho  said. 

The  "  toouibling  "  was  the  plung- 
ing and  shattering  of  the  breakers, 
and  looking  at  tJiem  was  occupa- 
tion enough  for  tliis  letterless  lad. 
A  polential  poet,  some  one  perhaps 
will  say  ?  Hut  no.  A  poet,  to  he 
of  much  account,  luuat  understand, 
must  find  or  put  a  meaning'  in,  in- 
animate things;  and  this  boy,  typi- 
cal of  his  race,  was  asking  no  ques- 
tions, much  leas  finding  harmonious 
answers  to  them.  lie  was  only 
gaxing  ab  the  **  toombling "  he 
could  not  control,  &ny  more  than 
he  and  his  can  control  the  wilful 
aeasona,  the  fiat  that  brought  them 
here,  tlmt  will  take  them  away,  and 
that  deals  so  austerely  with  them 
in  tho  interval. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  explana- 
tiun  I  otlered  of  his  I.<eing  there, 
and  the  cause  of  it.  Perhaps  we 
found  reason,  in  some  degree,  to 
modify  our  conclusion  a  few  min- 
utes later ;  for,  seeking  to  return 
to  the  point  where  we  had  left  our 
car,  we  passed  through  a  gap  in  a 
loose  slune-wall,  and  saw  sitting 
under  it,  just  to  tho  right  of  ui,  a 


bare-headed,  bare- legged  peasant 
girl  of,  I  daresay,  some  eighteen 
years  of  nge,  just  as  unoccupied 
as  the  youngster  we  had  left  pon- 
dering at  the  waves,  but  looking 
by  no  means  so  unhappy.  On  her 
face  was  m 

"  The  bloom  of  young  desire,  aiid  purjilc  ™ 
light  of  love," 

and  her  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle 
with  amorous  mischief.  Possibly 
she  was  the  cause  of  his  having 
gone,  in  vexation  of  spirit,  to  look 
on  the  "  toombling,"  and  so  make 
himself  yet  more  miserable,  like  j 
many  another  tantalised  swain  be-  ■ 
fore  bim,  by  communicating  his 
ephemeral  sorrow  to  the  perma- 
nent indifference  of  Nature, 

Within  three  milea  of  I/wp 
Head,  we  were  told,  no  llowor 
will  grow  save  the  pink  sea-thrift; 
and  I  can  well  believe  it.  It  is  A 
a  sort  of  Hinterland  to  the  ocean,  ■ 
within  whose  induence  ib  lies; 
and,  though  the  sea  has  not  actu- 
ally annexed  it,  it  permits  no  law 
save  that  of  its  own  blusterous 
barrenness  to  rule  there.  Thu 
Coast -Guard  Station  represents 
tho  indomitable  audacity  and  im- 
perious usurpation  of  man  ;  bat  at 
Loop  Head,  though  he  can  build 
walls,  and  tako  and  record  ob- 
servations, he  can  do  no  mora, 
lie  can  grow  nothing  for  his  own 
sustenance ;  and  on  many  a  wild 
winter  night,  if  ho  ventures  out-of- 
doors,  he  has  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  under  Ihe  protection  of 
the  walls  of  the  small  herblesa 
enclosure,  lest  he  should  be  blown 
and  battered  against  the  barriers 
of  his  own  raising.  From  the 
lighthouse  one  gets  a  commanding 
view  of  the  estuary  of  tho  Shannon. 
Looking  southward,  one  descrieS| 
if  dimly,  Kerry  Head,  Brando: 
Mount,  and  tho  hilts  of  Dingl 
promontory,  with  the  summits  oi 
Macgillicuddy'g  Heeks  darkly  bo>. 
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hind  them.  Northward  lie  tlie 
iiiountains  of  Connemara,  aiut  the 
iilaiids  of  Aran  well  out  to  sea. 
A  little  way  below  the  Coast- 
Guard  Station,  there  is  what  you 
may  call  either  a  little  island  or 
a  huge  n>ck,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  but  terrific 
chasm.  An  enterprising  engineer 
thought  a  few  years  ago  he  would 
like  to  throw  a  bridge  across  it, 
and  he  persevered  in  his  task  for 
about  half  the  distance.  lie  then 
wearied  eithur  of  the  labour  or  tho 
oofit,  and  tho  intended  communica- 
tion thus  stops  short  mid-way  over 
the  profound  black  gap  and  the 
tormented  waters.  Last  yo«r, 
however,  a  derrick  waa  pushed 
acKNUi,  and  a  suiull  party  landed 
for  the  day,  Iraving  behind  t^em 
A  couple  of  goats.  One  we  could 
still  descry  calmly  gracing,  but  the 
other  has  either  died  or  been  blown 
out  to  sea.  On  the  dark  narrow 
Udge  on  each  side  of  the  rooky 
cbaim,  all  the  way  down  innuuier- 
able  puffins  were  congregated,  as 
restless  in  their  flight,  and  as 
melancholy  iii  their  cry,  as  the 
waters  over  which  they  skim,  or 
into  whirh  thf-y  lilfDlly  dive  and 
awhile  disap]it'.ir. 

It  iakis  iiouio  time  to  get  be- 
yond tho  impre&sion  of  such  a 
scene,  even  though  une  may  have 
left  it,  visually,  behind  ;  and  I 
could  still  bear  those  pairing  sea- 
bird?,  and  still  see  the  swe(:ping, 
swirling  coils  of  strandlpss  water 
rutming  in  and  out  of  the  black 
lioneyiomljed  abysses,  until  the 
bay  ond  villago  of  CariigahoU, 
and  the  hamlets  of  Cross  and  Kit- 
baha,  obliterated  (he  reminiscence 
hy  stimulating  tho  senses  to  re- 
vrive  freih  sights  and  Eoiinds.  I 
was  gre-atly  surprised  at  IJnding  so 
many  Kutional  Schools  in  so  wild 
and  poorly  populated  a  district  as 
tliat  bc-twefn  Lcup  IJend  and  Kil- 
kee ;  and  I  uolictd  that,  oluiost  in 


every  instance,  an  older,  meaner,  i 
tlintched  building  hud  been  su 
seded  by  a  new,  larger,  and  more 
commodious  one  of  stone  and  slate. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  we  crossed  the  Shannon 
from  KilruHli  to  Tarbert,  and  had 
occasion  to  note  how  a  river, 
nobler  and  more  inviting  in  its 
proportions  than  any  English 
stream,  he  it  Thames,  or  Kcvern, 
or  Mersey,  showed  neither  sail 
nor  funnel,  and  is  praettc-ally 
neglected  by  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Tho  modem  rhetorician,  ^ 
primed  with  statistiot,  and  ani-fl 
mated  by  conventional  convictions,  ^ 
might  doubtless  produce — and,  for 
anything  I  know  of,  may  fi'&-^ 
quently  have  produced — a  strik-B 
ing  effect  on  the  platform  by  ~ 
dwelling  on  thi.i  conspicuous  fact, 
and  out  of  it  iimniifacturing 
another  Irish  grievance.  But  I 
think  I  can  perceive  that,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  many  painful  pheno- 
mena and  perplexing  problems 
that  owe  their  origin  to  high- 
pressure  enterprise  and  material 
developoiunt-,  it  is  gradually  t>e- 
coming  pardonable  to  hint  that 
Civilisation,  as  properly  under> 
stood,  is  not  necessarily  identical 
with  huge  cities,  countless  fac- 
tories, and  interminable  goods- 
trains.  I  am  aware  that  the 
English  ideal  of  life  is,  or  has 
been  till  quite  recently,  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  should 
get  as  much  work  out  of  himself 
as  he  possibly  can,  and  should 
in  turn  get  aa  much  out  of  tho 
machines  tlint  he  produces.  In 
a  word,  according  to  Uicir  view, 
existence  was  given  us  in  order 
that  we  may  ho  perpetually  activ 
and  by  our  activity  go  on  incrcas 
ing  what  is  called  the  wealth  i>[ 
the  world.  Uf  course,  as  it  i\ 
only  fair  to  add,  there  underli 
this  theory  tho  further  doctrini 
or  belief  that,  by  tho  operation 
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thus  described,  Man  will  b&st  ex- 
pirnd  Ills  lutellect  and  uioat  surely 
improve  his  morals. 

An  exatninatiun  ot  the  sound- 
ness of  this  view,  to  be  of  any 
value,  would  require  no  little  time 
and  demand  no  little  space ;  and 
this  is  not  the  moment  for  it  in 
any  caae.  But  one  cannot  travel 
in  Ireland  without  perceiving  that 
this  80-many-horso-powcr  and  per- 
petual-catchingof- trains  theory  of 
life  is  not  one  that  is  accepted  by 
the  Irish  people ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  ever  will  be.  Their  re- 
ligion, their  traditions,  their  chief 
occupations,  their  temperament, 
all  of  which  I  suppose  are  closely 
alHod,  are  opposed  to  it.  The 
saying,  '*  Take  it  aisy  ;  and  if  you 
can't  take  it  aisy,  take  it  as  aisy 
as  you  can,"  doubtless  represents 
their  theory  of  life;  and,  for  my 
part,  if  it  wore  a  question  either 
of  dialectics  or  of  morals,  I  would 
sooner  have  to  defend  that  view 
of  existence  than  the  so-many- 
horse-power  one.  So  far  from  a 
wise  man  getting  all  he  can  out 
of  himself  in  one  direction,  he  will, 
it  seems  to  me,  rigidly  and  care- 
fully abstain  from  doing  so  in  the 
intercflts  of  that  catliolic  and  har- 
monious development  which  re- 
quires that  ho  should  get  a  little 
out  of  himself  in  every  direction. 
One  would  not  like  to  assert  that 
the  hulk  of  the  Irish  people  are 
"  harmoniouHly  developed."  But 
neither,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  are  the  English  or  the 
Scotch  people ;  and  as,  in  reality, 
all  three  probably  err  by  lob-sided 
activity  or  lob-sided  inactivity,  it 
still  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
too  much  perpetual  -  catching  -  of- 
train?,  or  too  much  taking- it-atsy, 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  wiser  course, 
and  the  le&s  insane  interpretation 
of  the  purport  and  uses  of  life. 
I  fear  I  am  not  on  impartial  judgej 
for,  when  I  continually  hear  the 
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Irish  upbraided  with  sitting  on 
gates  or  walls  and  doing  nothing, 
I  remember  that  some  of  us  in 
England  likcwlao  sit  on  gates  and 
walla  and  do  nothing,  and  are 
greatly  addicted  to  that  pastime. 
But  whether  taking- it-aisy,  or  for 
ever  trying  to  beat  the  record,  be 
the  best  use  to  make  of  life,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  English,  speak- 
ing generally,  hold  the  onn  theory, 
and  the  Irish,  speaking  generally, 
hold  the  other,  and  manifest  little 
or  no  intention  of  abandoning  it. 
XTnfortanately,  Englishmen  are 
not  satisfied  with  being  allowed 
to  hold  their  own  view  of  life. 
For  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  help 
trying  to  force  it  on  the  accepts 
ance  of  other  people  ]  and  if  they 
prove  recalcitrant,  we  at  once  re- 
gard them  as  inferior,  because 
they  are  dilferent  from  ourselves. 
Our  religion,  our  mannere,  our 
morals,  our  way  of  conducting 
business,  our  pace,  our  goal,  are 
ours,  and  therefore  must  be  the 
liest.  No  doubt  it  is  this  master-  ^ 
ful  narrowness  that  makes  ua  an  ■ 
imperial  and  a  conquering  race. 
But  should  we  not  do  well  to  in- 
terpret pareere  ttubjectu  as  includ- 
ing some  consideration  for  the 
conceptions  of  life  and  duty  enter-  M 
tained  by  the  peoples  we  have  V 
annexed  ?  Failing  to  do  so,  we 
find  ourselves  baflled  all  the  same. 
There  is  a  feminine  power  of  pas- 
sive resistance  in  the  Celtic  race 
which  all  our  masculine  Saxon 
imperioustiess  has  not  overcome. 
The  Virgilian  curU  acutng  mor- 
talia  corda  applies  but  imperfectly  M 
to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  B 
who  quietly  refuse  to  be  prodded 
and  sbarpenetl  into  exertion  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  let  hoaven 
send  them  what  cares  and  diffi- 
culties it  may.  No  doubt,  an 
agricultural  people  always  take 
life  more  easily  than  a  manuCac- 
turing  people.      One  cannot  woH 
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live  habittully  in  Ihe  presence 
and  trithin  the  iulluence  of  Naturo 
without  itnhiiniig  and  finally  imi* 
Utingsometiiingof  her  deliberation 
and  serene  patience.  Man  may 
increase  bhe  pace  of  his  machine- 
made  wheels  and  pistons,  but  ho 
caxuot  compel  or  induce  Nature 
to  go  any  faster.  Neither,  beyond 
a  certain  point  which  is  soon 
reached,  can  he  force  her  to  bo 
more  wfaltb- producing,  as  the 
most  rect'nt  results  of  high  farm- 
ing plainly  show.  The  bulk  of 
the  Irish  people  are  bred  on  and 
wedded  to  the  soil,  the  air,  the 
seasons,  the  weather,  mist,  haiJ, 
■UDshine,  and  snow ;  smd  famil- 
iarity and  co-opf^ration  with  those 
help  to  doepcu  that  pioua  Chris- 
tian fatalism  which  ia  innate  in 
their  teiiiperanient.  Therefore 
they  work  in  moderation,  and  with 
long  rests  between  whiles, — rest, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  needed  by 
the  physical  frame,  but  akin  to 
that  passiveness  which  Wordsworth 
somewhere  calls  wise.  Compare 
an  ordinary  English  or  Scotch  with 
an  ordinary  Irish  railway  station, 
and  the  contrast  is  most  striking. 
In  the  latter  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  fuss,  bustle,  expedition, 
and  of  a  desire  to  get  the  trains 
o3'  as  fiuniinarily  as  possibte.  Even 
the  railway  porters  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  plenty  of  time  be- 
tween this  and  tho  Day  of  Judg- 
ment in  which  to  get  life's  rather 
unimportant  bastnesa  done,  after  a 
iashioQ. 

After  leaving  Kilkeo,  I  was  so 
anxious  to  get  to  Killaniey,  and 
to  get  there  quickly,  in  order  that 
we  might  enjoy  the  sharp  and  sud- 
den contrast  between  tJie  barren 
grandeur  of  Clare  and  the  leafy 
loveliness  of  Kerry,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  foregoing  re- 
flectioni,  prompted  by  the  splen- 
did but  saillees  Shannon,  I  might 
perbapi  have   been   impatient  at 


the  railway  dispensation  which 
forbade  us  to  get  farther  that 
night  than  Tralce.  But  abiding 
by  the  true  traveller's  motto — 


"  Lerias  (it  putiuutUl 
Qaldqold  corrigero  est  uefas," 
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— I  am  sure  Horace  learned  thi 
little  bit  of  wisdom,  not  in  Rome, 
but  at  his  Sabine  farm — wo  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  the  ea^- 
goingness  which  permitted  us  to 
have  tea  and  a  couple  of  hours  at 
listowel,  to  saunter  towards 
sundown  by  the  banks  of  the 
salmon  •  haunted  Fcale,  and  to 
gaze  at  what  is  left  upon  its  banks 
of  the  last  stronghold  that  held 
out  against  Elizabeth  in  the  Des- 
mond insurrection. 

Spring  never  arrayed  herself  in 
beauty  more  captivat-ingly  child- 
like tlian  on  the  mid  May  morn- 
ing when  we  arrived  at  Killarney. 
tShe  bad  been  weeping,  half  in 
play,  half  for  petulance  ;  but  now 
she  had  put  all  Iter  tears  away,  or 
had  glorified  what  was  left  of  them 
with  radiating  sunshine.  Was 
it  April  ?  Was  it  May !  Was  it 
June?  It  seemed  all  three.  But 
indeed  every  month  keeps  reminis- 
cences of  tlie  one  that  precedes, 
and  cherishes  anticipations  of  the 
one  that  is  to  follow  it. 

*'  Prenh   aniermlda    jrwsUod    the    bare 

browD  mouM. 
And  the   bloud   boUow  toBaelod  itself 

with  gold; 
The  hivo  of  the  broom  brluimed  with 

honeyed  dew. 
And  Springtime  swanned  In  the  gurae 

anew, " 

There  is  no  such  gorse  in  wealthy 
Britain  as  enriches  the  vernal 
season  in  Ireland.  I  had  come  to 
that  conclusion  from  what  I  had 
seen  in  King's  County,  in  West 
Ikleath,  and  in  Clare  itself;  bat 
they  in  turn  seemed  poor  in  Uiis 
opulent  tlower  compared  with  the 
golden  growth  all  about  Mahony's 
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Point  and  many  another  open 
Bpaoo  neap  Killarnpy  Lake.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  here  was 

"June  blnohing  under  her  hawthorn 
veil." 

For  Ireland  ia  tho  land  of  the 
whitti  as  well  aa  of  the  black 
thorn.  Bat  indeed  of  what  wild 
flower  that  grows,  of  what  green 
tnie  that  burgeons,  of  what  shnih 
that  hlossoois,  are  not  the  shores 
and  woods  and  lanes  and  meadows 
of  Killaniey  the  homel  Such 
varied  and  vigorous  vegetation 
J  have  seen  no  otherwhere ;  and 
when  one  has  said  that,  one  haa 
gone  far  towards  awarding  tlm 
prize  fur  natural  Ijoauty.  But 
vegetation,  at  once  robust  and 
graceful,  is  but  the  fringe  and 
decoration  of  the  loveliness  of  that 
enchanting  district.  The  tender 
grace  of  wooti  and  water  is  set  in 
a  framework  of  lulls,  now  storn, 
now  ineffably  gentle,  now  dimp- 
ling with  smiles,  now  frowning 
and  rugged  with  impending  storm, 
now  mutlled  and  mysterious  with 
mist,  only  to  gaze  out  on  you 
again  with  clear  and  candid  sun- 
shine. Here  the  trout  leaps, 
there  the  eagle  soars,  and  there 
beyond  the  wild  deer  dash  through 
tho  arbutus  coverts,  through  which 
they  have  come  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake  to  drink,  and,  scared  by 
your  footstep  or  your  oar,  are 
away  haok  to  crosiered  bracken 
or  heather  covered  moorland.  But 
the  tirsb,  the  final,  the  deepest  and 
most  enduring  impression  of  Kil- 
laruey  is  that  of  beauty  unspeak- 
ably tender,  which  puts  on  at 
times  a  garb  of  grandeur  and  a 
look  of  awe  only  in  order  to 
heighten,  by  passing  contrast,  the 
sense  of  soft  insinuating  loveliness. 
Uow  the  missel -til  rushes  sing,  as 
well  they  may  I  How  the  streams 
and  runnels  gurgle  and  leap  and 
laugh  1      For  the   sound  of  jour- 


neying water  is  never  out  of  your 
ears,  the  feeling  of  the  moist,  the 
fresh,  tho  vernal,  never  out  of 
your  heart.  My  companion  agreed 
with  me  that  there  is  nothing 
in  England  or  Scotland  as  beauti- 
ful aa  Killarnoy,  meaning  hy  Kil- 
larney  its  lakes,  its  streams,  ita 
hills,  its  vegetation ;  and  if  moun- 
tain, wood,  and  water,  harmonious- 
ly blent,  constitute  tho  most  per- 
fect and  adequate  loveliness  that 
Nature  presents,  it  surely  must  be 
owned  that  it  has,  all  the  world  ^ 
over,  no  supei-ior.  I  auppoae  there  ■ 
is  a  time  when  tourists  pass  through  ■ 
Killarney.  Happily  it  had  not 
commenced  when  wo  were  there. 
Bat  I  gathered  that  they  come 
for  but  a  brief  season ;  and  a 
well  -  known  resident  and  land- 
owner, to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  much  that  added  to  the  inevi- 
table enjoyment  of  our  visit,  told 
uiu  that  lie  had  in  vain  tried  to 
provide  himself  with  a  few  neigh> 
hours,  by  maintaining  and  oven 
furnishing  some  most  attractive 
and  charmingly  placed  dwcllinga 
on  his  estatF.  It  is  so  for  away, 
60  remote  from  London.  And 
then — it  is  Ireland. 

To  portray  scenery  by  langnage 
is  not  possible,  often  as  the  feat 
has  been  attempted  in  our  time. 
The  utmost  one  can  do  is  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  beauty,  or 
grandeur,  or  picturesijueness  ;  and 
one  could  but  use  familiar  epithets 
and  adjectives  to  but  little  purpose, 
were  one  to  attempt  to  depict  in 
words  what  one  saw  on  Long 
Island,  at  Muckrosa  Abliey,  at  Tore 
Waterfall,  in  the  Lower  Lt^ke, 
the  tipper  Lake,  the  Long  Kange, 
or  what  one  gazed  out  on  at  Gleoa 
Cottage,  where  we  found  tea  and 
Irish  slim -cakes  provided  for  ns 
in  a  sitting-room  silently  eloquent 
of  the  taste  and  refinement  of  its 
absent  mistress.  Equally  futile 
would  it  bo  to  try  to  describe  the 
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eight  hours'  drive  from  Killarney 
to  Glcaigarriff  by  KniiDtare  BHy. 
I  can  only  say  to  everybody,  "  Do 
not  die  without  taking  \i,'*  As 
for  (JlcngarrilT,  I  scarcely  know- 
how  any  one  who  goes  there  ever 
leaves  it.  For  my  part,  1  have 
b<K)n  there  ever  itince.  It  ia  a 
haven  of  abaolato  beauty  and 
perfect  rest. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  at  last 
that  the  reason  why,  though  Ire- 
land ia  more  beautiful  still  than 
Britain,  it  is  less  travelled  in  and 
leu  talked  about,  is  that  it  has 
never  produced  a  great  poet^  a 
great  painter,  or  even  a  great 
novelist, — I  mean  one  who  has 
sung  or  depicted  the  beauties  of 
Ireland  so  as  to  excite  general 
enthusiasm  about  them,  Cnrent 
rate  Hiicro.  The  crowd  have  not 
l»eeu  bewitclied  into  going  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  indeed,  if  they  went,  the 
crowd  would  never  discover  loveli- 
ness for  thcuiselves,  or  at  least 
never  nppreliend  its  relation  to 
other  loveliness.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  give  oflcncc  to  a  race  J  greatly 
admire,  if  I  eay  that  Irishmen  do 
not  seem  to  love  Ireland  as  Kog- 
ILnhiuen  love  England,  or  Scotch- 
men Scotland.  If  Tom  Alooro 
had  only  loved  Ireland  uh  a  puct 
should  love  his  native  land,  ho 
might  have  brought  its  extra- 
ordinary charm  home  to  the  world, 
and  made  its  bc-uuty  univiTSally 
known.  I  am  sunt  tho  Vaie  of 
Cashmere  is  not  lovelier  tlmn 
Inniftfallen  and  all  lliat  surrounds 
it ;  but  for  want  of  iTitiniatu  atl'cc- 
tion  he  wrote  of  Itotli  in  precisely 
the  same  strain  and  fatyle,  insen- 
sible to  local  colour,  local  form, 
local  character,  and  in  each  case 
satisfying  himself  and  asking  us 
to  1>e  satisfied  with  vague  dulcet 
adjectives  and  melodious  gennral- 
itius.  But  in  truth  1  doubt 
whether  the  Irish  are  a  poetical 
people,  in  the  higher  sense.     They 


have  plenty  of  fancy,  bat  little  or 
no  imagination;  and  it  is  iuiaginiv- 
tion  that  gives  to  thought,  fueling, 
and  sentiment  about  a  country  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  The 
Irish  are  both  too  inaccurato  and 
too  sod  to  produce  poetry  of  the 
impressive  and  intluencing  sort. 
The  groundwork  of  the  highest 
imagination  is  close  attention  to 
and  clear  apprehension  of  the  fact, 
which  imagination  may  then,  if  it 
chooses,  glorify  and  transfigure  as 
it  will.  To  the  typical  Irishman 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  the  fact> 
the  precise  fact,  seemR  unimport- 
ant. Ho  never  looks  at  i^  he 
never  gi-aaps  it ;  therefore  he  ex- 
aggerates or  curtails, — the  state- 
ment he  makes  to  you,  and  indeed 
the  one  he  makes  tu  himself,  being 
either  in  excess  or  in  diminution 
of  the  reality.  I  am  aware  that, 
according  to  the  habitual  concep* 
tton  of  many  persons,  perhaps  of 
most,  exaggeration  and  imagination 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  or 
at  any  rate  closely  akin.  There 
could  not  he  a  more  cuniplet^^ 
error.  Not  only  arc  they  not  akluyf 
thoy  arc  utterly  alien  to  each 
other.  Fancy  exnggerates  or  in- 
ventEi.  Imagination  perccivoa  and 
transiigun^s. 

Equally  common  is  the  belief, 
more  especially  in  days  when  pea- 
slmism  is  a  creed  with  sonic  and 
a  fashion  with  others,  that  poetry 
and  fiadness  are  not  only  closely 
but  inseparably  related  ;  and  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  within  a  cer- 
tain rango  of  poetry,  but  neces- 
sarily a  lower  and  a  narrower  one, 
that  is  true.  M  ucli  beau  tiful 
lyrical  and  elegiac  verse  do  wo 
owe  to  sadness  ;  but  it  is  unequal 
to  the  task  of  inspiring  and  sus- 
taining the  loftier  tli^lits  of  the 
poetic  imagination.  The  Athen- 
ians were  not  sad.  The  Italians 
are  not  nod.  The  Ourmans  are  not 
sad.     The   English  are  not  sad. 


They  are  serious,  which  is  a  totally 
tlitforcnt  thing;  and,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  assert,  the  Iriab 
character,  though  sad,  is  notice- 
ably  wanting  in  seriousness.  He  it 
observed  too,  in  passing,  that  seri- 
ous people  are  accurate — I  mean, 
of  uouise,  as  far  aa  human  infjr- 
niity  will  permiL  But  as  regards 
poetry  and  sadness,  did  not  Kurip- 
idee  long  ago  say,  in  "The  Sup- 
pliants," that  it  is  well  the  poet 
should  producf)  songs  with  joy;  and 
did  he  not  aak  how,  if  the  poet  have 
it  not»  he  can  couimunicato  delight 
to  others  ?  The  joy  here  spoken  of 
is  not  a  violent  or  spasmodic  joy, 
which  is  own  brother  to  sadness, 
but  a  serine  and  temperate  joy, 
such  as  Tennyson  Itad  in  his  mind 
when  ho  wrote  concerning  the 
poet — 

'*  He    SHW    throiigti    lifo    and    death, 
throu{jli  gQirtl  and  ill, 
Ko  Raw  through  his  own  soul.*' 

I  was  again  struck  by  the  supe- 
riority of  Irish  scenery  to  its  rep- 
utation, when,  passing  round  from 
west  to  south,  1  found  tu^self  on 
the  Blackwater.  What  English- 
man has  not  seen  Warwick  Castle, 
and  to  whom  are  its  romantic  posi- 
tion and  imposing  aspect  not  house- 
hold talk  1  How  many  En^lish- 
nien  have  aeeo,  or  even  heard  of, 
lismorel  To  my  surprise  and 
shame,  I  suddenly  discovered  that 
Lismorc — concerning  which,  I  will 
be  bound  to  say,  most  persons,  if 
interrogated,  would  reply,  *'Lia- 
morel  Lismorol  It  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonsldrc,  does  it 
not?" — is  much  more  beautiful 
than  Warwick,  and  almost  aa 
picturesque.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  spend,  several  days  in  a 
nioet  charming  and  hospitable 
house,  w  hose  spacious  grounds 
slope  gradually  down  to  the  Black- 
watt;r,  where  that  noble  Btroam  is 


a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  passing 
on  one  side  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Tourin,  and  on  the  other  the 
woo<U  of  Bromana,  thi'ough  which 
r  galloped — as  only  Irish  horses 
will  gallop  over  rough  and  uneven 
ground — for  the  better  part  of  two 
houni,  witliout  coming  to  the  end  . 
of  them.  What  strikes  one  in  M 
Ireland  is  the  abundance  of  V 
everything,  the  "lots  to  spare, " 
what  Irish  people  call  "lashins." 
Flower  -  garden,  kitchen  -  garden, 
pleasure-garden  alike,  are  invari- 
ably much  larger  in  Ireland  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  domain 
than  in  Kngland.     An  Irish  aero 
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is  about  tlie  very  least  anybody 
apparently  has  over  troubled  him- 
self to  enclose  for  vegetables  and 
fruit;  and  frequently  this  hand- 
some allowance  is  exceeded  where, 
from  the  domestic  conditions,  you 
would  have  thought  it  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  family. 
This  superfluous  and  prodigal  as- 
signment of  space  frequently  leads 
to  a  good  deal  of  untidiness;  but 
Irish  people  seem  to  prefer  waste 
places  and  neglected  corners  to 
prim  parsimoniousnesa.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  estab- 
lishments in  Ireland  are  untidy 
and  uncared-for.  1  saw  several 
gardens,  not  only  near  Dublin, — 
like  Lady  Ardilaun's  beautiful  one 
of  Ht  Ann's  at  Olontarf, — but  in 
tho  most  remote  and  rustic  parts 
of  Ireland,  that  would  hold  their 
own  against  the  best-kept  ones  in 
Kngland.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
house  on  tho  Blackwater  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  I  found  tho  most 
effective  spring-garden  I  ever  saw,  A 
— the  Irisli  climate  being  peculiar-  V 
ly  favourable  to  spring  and  early 
summer  gardening,  where  man 
seconds  with  any  pains  tho  bounty 
and  geniality  of  Nature.  One 
must  go  to  the  most  favoured 
spots  in  the  south  of  Devonshire 
to   meet,  in   Euglaud,  with  such 
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flowering -shruhR,  such  rhododon- 
drona,  such  out-door  azaleas  as. 
al>ound  all  over  the  west,  the 
aonth,  and  even  the  east  of  Troland. 
At  the  Batne  time,  with  Irish  gar- 
dens and  gardening,  as  with  most 
other  Irish  things,  "  taking- it aiiy  " 
U  the  general  law.  The  result  is 
far  from  being  always  disastrous, 
where  neglect  and  unkemptncss 
have  not  Ix^en  carrifd  too  far. 
Many  a  fair  and  precious  flower 
is  coddled  and  "  titivat^^d "  out 
of  existence  in  thoso  trim  and 
orderly  days  ;  and  I  shrewdly 
BUBpect  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  old-fashioned  herlmceous  plants 
which  have  ifcently  come  into 
favour  with  all  of  us,  and  which 
had  died  out  in  most  parts  of 
England,  have  heon  brought  over 
from  Irish  gardens,  where  they 
have  always  flourished  undisturbed 
and  unsupersedcd.  I  can  say  for 
myself  that  I  am  indebted  to  the 
aister  island  for  several  new,  other- 
wise old,  herbaceous  flowers ;  for, 
as  we  all  know,  Irish  people  are 
never  happier  than  when  they  are 
giving  what  they  have  got. 

I  wish  this  love  of  flowers,  which 
educated  folk  in  Ireland  exhibit 
in  io  marked  a  manner,  was  felt 
by  its  peasantry.  Could  their 
whitewashed  cottages  but  have 
little  gardens  in  front  of  them, 
instead  of  what  tliey  call  "the 
street,"  which  consists  of  a  dung- 
hill-tenanted bit  of  roughly-paved, 
and  not  al  ways  paved,  ground 
that  abata  on  the  road ;  could 
they  bo  got  to  plant  creepers 
against  their  walla,  to  chensh  a 
climbing  rose,  to  embower  their 
porches  in  honeysuckle,  Ireland 
would,  as  if  by  enchantment,  be 
an  utterly  transformed  country  to 
travel  in.  But  jost  as  its  people, 
in  many  respects  so  gifted,  have 
tittle  imagination,  so  have  they 
little  feeling  for  beauty.  After 
leaving  the  country  of  the  Black- 


water,  I  found  a  warm  welcome 
in  Queen's  County  from  one  who 
is  indeed  a  Lady  Ik>untiful,  and 
well  known  as  such,  and  who 
is  doing  her  utmost  to  get  the 
peasantry  to  understand  the  charm 
and  the  refining  influence  of 
flowers,  just  as  she  has  employed 
almost  every  known  nietliod  for 
adding  to  the  grace  and  dignity, 
OS  well  as  to  the  material  comfort, 
of  their  lives.  If  she  succeeds,  as 
I  fervently  hope  she  may,  she  will 
indeed  have  been  a  benefactress  to 
the  people  among  whom  she  Uvea, 
and  who,  I  could  perceive,  are  not 
insensible  to  her  large,  catholic,  and 
unostentatious  interest  in  them. 
I  hod  always  imagined  that  Kent 
has  no  superior  as  a  home  for 
wild-flowers.  But  all  that  I  know 
at  home  of  floral  woodland  beauty 
fades  into  insigniflcance  when  com- 
pared with  the  miles  on  miles  of 
bluebells,  under  secular  timber  of 
every  kind,  through  which  she  led 
me  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival. 
At  last  I  saw  Fairy  Land,  not  with 
the  mind's  eye  but  with  the 
bodily  vision ;  and  not  for  days 
did  the  colour  of  that  seemingly 
endless  tract  of  wildwood  hya- 
cinths fade  from  the  retina.  Here 
again  was  another,  and  perhaps 
the  most  surprising,  instance  of 
the  lavishnoss,  the  abundance  of 
everything  in  Ireland,  of  which  J 
have  spoken,  and  the  complete 
ignorance  of  Englishmen  of  what 
Ireland  has  to  show  them  in  the 
way  of  natural  and  cultivated 
beauty,  which  they  are  supposed, 
and  not  unjustly,  to  love  bo 
dearly. 

No  country  is  beautiful  through- 
out, but  I  cannot  agroo  with  the 
opinion  I  have  heard  expressed  so 
frequently  that  the  centre  of  Ire- 
land ia  ugly.  For  my  part,  1  have 
yet  to  see  an  ugly  country  where 
it  still  remains  country ;  ami 
cannot  underatAnd  how  any  rur 
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tract  can  bo  otherwian  tban  en- 
chanting to  the  eye  that  lias  ample 
colour  ill  the  foreground  and  the 
middle  distance,  and  boaat-s  a 
mountain  horizon.  Alike  in 
Queen's  County,  in  King's  County, 
and  in  Wcslineath,  the  Slieve 
Bloom  Mountains  are  rarely  out 
of  sight ;  and  I  observed  more 
than  nncc,  in  the  light  and  shade 
of  their  ample  folds,  effects  of 
colour  such  oa  I  had  hitherto  seen 
only  in  Italy.  I  spent  a  delightful 
morning,  wandering  tracklessly 
and  aimlessly  over  a  portion  of 
the  Bog  of  Allen,  which  strongly 
reminded  me  of  the  wetter  portions 
of  the  Yorkshire  moorlands  famil- 
iar to  my  childhood.  But  apart 
altogether  from  the  glamour  of 
association,  I  saw  in  its  colour  and 
and  itd  character,  in  its  heather, 
its  bog  cotton,  its  bilberry  leaves 
and  blossoms,  an  etluctive  and 
unusual  contrast  to  the  golden 
gorse,  to  the  patches  of  green  oata, 
to  accidcn tal  clu mps  of  timber, 
and  to  the  irregular  barrier  of 
purple  hill  land  in  the  immatt-rial 
distance.  It  was  pleasant  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  property  In  that  part 
of  Ireland,  tho  owner  of  which 
was,  for  thirty  years  of  his  man- 
hood, engaged  in  administering  the 
aflairs  of  many  niillions  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  and 
who,  now  that  in  thn  course  of 
nature  he  has  come  into  his  in- 
heritance, spends  hia  days,  his 
pension,  and  his  savings  in  im- 
proving "  the  old  home  "  and  de- 
veloping hiK  estate,  instoad  of 
hanging  about  London  Clubs  and 
trying  to  extract  diversion  out 
of  the  hackneyed  amusements  of 
society.  Will  those  who  come 
after  him  do  the  samn  t  Let  us 
hope  so ;  for  what  Ireland  most 
wants  is  the  presence,  tho  lovo, 
and  the  enconragonient  of  ita  own 
children,     I  found  the  majority  of 


landowners  with  whom  I  talked  in 
favour  of  tho  compulsory  sale  and 
purchase  of  holdings;  and  when  I  M 
asked  if  they  did  not  think  this  V 
would  Bnally  deplete  Ireland  of 
its  rural  gentry,  which  would  be  a 
culminating  curse  to  it,  they  one 
and  all  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  havo  no  such  eti'cct,  since 
the  expropriated  landlords  would 
retain  the  house,  the  demesne,  and 
whot  we  call  in  England  the  homo 
farm,  and  would  live  on  excellent 
terms  with  tho  farmers  and  the 
peasantry,  once  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  tenure  of  land  was 
extinguished. 

Ithas  frequently  been  said  to  me, 
when  extolling  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  natural  charm  of  Ire- 
land, "  But  what  A  climate  I  It 
rains  incessantly."  This  asser- 
tion is  one  of  the  exaggerations 
incidentAl  to  ignorance  or  to  very 
partial  knowledge.  Most  persons 
of  my  acquaintance  who  live  habit- 
ually in  London  abuse  the  Kng- 
lish  climate,  which,  I  humbly  ven- 
ture to  assert,  is  the  best  climate 
in  the  world.  The  climate  i.^  good, 
though  the  weather  may  some- 
times be  bad  ;  just  as  in  Italy  and 
kindred  countries,  the  weather  is 
generally  good,  but  the  climate  is 
u.sualLy  the  reverse  of  pleasant, 
Ijeing  almost  either  oxcossivcly  hot 
or  excessively  cold,  or,  thanks  to 
conllict  between  sun  and  wind, 
both  one  and  the  other  at  the 
same  time.  1  cannot  well  con- 
ceive of  on  agreeable  climate  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  rain. 
Londoners,  who  do  not  like  to 
have  their  hats  injured  or  their 
boots  dirtied,  and  to  whom  the 
lM>auty  of  Notnre,  as  not  being 
within  sight,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
plete indilTerence,  consider  the 
weather  good  when  the  pavements 
are  clean  and  the  sky  cloudless. 
But   that    is   a   characteristically 
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narrow  view  of  the  mnttcr.  It 
may  bo  that  Iroland  has  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  in  respect  of  rain. 
Bat  tliere  ia  a  quality  of  mercy  in 
Irish  showers,  which  arc,  for  tlio 
most  part,  of  the  soft  sort  sent  by 
southerly  or  westerly  breezes.  We 
hftd  abundant  sunRhine  at  Killar- 
ney ;  but  I  remember  greatly  en- 
joying n  tramp  in  the  rain  ono 
wet  morning  up  to  Aghadoo  and 
Fossa,  I  cannot  understand  why 
people  abuse  rain  as  they  do.  It 
ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as 
well  AH  one  of  the  moat  precious, 
of  Nature's  gifts.  Watch  it  be- 
ginning to  fall  on  th<^  silvery 
water,  making  dplicato  fretwork  of 
the  dinted  surface,  which,  aa  the 
rain  comes  foster,  hccomes  a  sh<iet 
of  dancing  diamonds.  Then  the 
watery  spears  slacken,  and  grad- 
ually cease  to  fall,  and  the  lake 
resumes  its  silvery  serenity  as 
tliough  nothing  had  happened.  I 
say  it  rained  that  morning,  and  on 
into  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
noon ;  and  what  a  goodly  sight 
were  the  young  children,  the  girla 
especially,  making  haste  home- 
ward from  school, with  bare  legs  and 
bare  heads,  save  that  some  of  thn 
girhi  cowled  the  latter  with  their 
pictaresquo  shawl.i,  lest  they  should 
be  canght  in  another  shower  t  jt 
might  have  rained  all  day,  for  any- 
thing I  eared,  after  the  comfort  I 
had  gleaned  from  the  stockingless 
legs  and  unbonneted  heads  tliat 
went  withal  with  comely  garments 
and  well-washed  faces ;  and  I  cnmo 
to  the  conolusiou  that  Irish  rain  ia 
warm  as  an  Irish  welcome,  itnd 
soft  as  an  Irifih  smile.  But  by 
three  o'clock  —  in  Ireland  the 
children  leave  school,  I  observed, 
at  tliat  early  hour  —  the  clouds 
melted  into  thin  air;  and  what 
Killamey  then  was  for  hour  on 
hour,  till  the  gloaming  deepened 
into  starlight,  I  shall  never  forget, 


but  should  vainly  struggle  to  d 
scribe. 

No  eulogy  of  the  attractions  of 
Ireland  would  Im  complete  that  did 
not  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the 
hospitality  of  its  people,  the  ex- 
ample of  which  seems  to  Im  imi- 
tated even  by  those  who  go  to  live 
there  only  for  a  time.  On  first 
arriving  at  Dublin,  anxious  as  T 
was  to  push  on  into  the  interior, 
I  could  not  well  reject  the  grace- 
ful welcome  that  kept  me  a  willing 
prisoner  for  several  days  in  a 
comely  home,  su  rrounded  by 
beautif  u  1  garden  and  exquist 
grounds,  not  far  from  the  Vice- 
regal Lodge ;  and  on  reaching  the 
Capital  again  on  my  way  home- 
wanl,  it  was  diflicutt  to  get  away 
from  the  hearty  hospitality  of  the 
brilliant  soldier,  himself  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  just  published  the 
first  instalment  of  that  important 
biography  on  w  h  ich  he  has  for 
years  been  working,  amid  a  thou- 
sand distractions  of  public  duty, 
private  friendship,  and  social  in- 
tercourse, with  characteristic  ten- 
acity; and  the  popularity  of  which, 
added  to  tho  distinction  its  author 
has  won  as  an  active  and  success- 
ful soldier,  justifies  one  in  enroll- 
ing him  among  those  qu  ihun  dcorum 
inuwTP.  flaium  est — the  original,  it 
will  be  remembered  only  says,  ««( 
—Jitc^re   torilmtda,   et  acribere  /«• 

My  parting  exhortation,  there- 
fore, naturally  is — *'  Go  to  Ireland, 
and  go  often."  It  is  a  delightful 
country  to  travrd  in,  Boubtless 
tho  Irish  have  their  faults;  I  sup- 
pose we  all  have.  Ireland  never 
had,  like  England,  like  most  of 
Scotland,  like  France,  like  Ger- 
many, like  Spain,  the  advautoga: 
of  lionian  ciWHsation  and  Homna' 
discipline,  by  which  their  inhahib- 
anta  are  still  influenced  far  mnroj 
tlinn  they  dream  of.     Ireland,  ui 
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*'  Thai.  DamnahU  Conniry." 
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doabt,  is  a  Uttlo  nndUcipIincd ;  for 
it  has  reinaincd  tribal  and  pro> 
vincial,  with  the  ilofecta  as  with 
the  virtues  of  a  tribal  and  clannish 
race.  But  the  only  way  to  enjoy 
oithcr  countries  or  people  is  to 
take  them  as  they  are,  and  not, 
whnn  yon  travel,  to  carry  your  own 
iminimatur  about  with  you.  There 
is  no  truo  understanding  without 
sympathy  and  love,  and  Ireland 
has  not  been  loved  enough  by  Eng- 
lishmen, or  by  Irishmen  either. 
The  direst  offence,  however,  against 
the  duty  they  owe  each  other 
would  be  to  sever  or  weaken  the 
tie  that  subsists  between  them ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
might  be  insensibly  but  etVectually 
strengthened,  and  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  both,  if  Englishmen 
would  but  make  themselves  more 
familiar  witli  the  charm  of  Irish 
scenery  and  Irish  character. 
I  have  8:iid  the  Irish  seem  to  be 
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somewhat  deficient  in  a  sense  of 
beauty.     Tot  I  noticed  one  ges- 
ture, one  attitude,  as  common  aa 
the  gorse  itself,  the  gracefulness 
of   which    would    be    observed   if    M 
one  mot  with  it  even  in  Italy  or    V 
Greece.     As  you  drive  along  the    ~ 
rudest  parts  of  Ireland,  there  will 
come  to  the  open  doorway  of  a 
ling-thatched  hut  a  woman,  bare- 
headed, bare-footed,  very  quiet  and 
patient  of  mien,  and  she  will  raise 
her  hand,  and  with  it  shade  her 
eyes,  while  she  gazes  on  you   aa 
you  pass.      Then  she  will  retam 
bo  the  gloom  of  her  narrow  home. 
When    I   think   of  Ireland,    now 
that  I  have  visited  it,  I  seem  to 
see  a  solitary  &gure,  that  emerges 
at  moments   from  a  settled  twi-    I 
light    of    its    own   to    gaze,    bub    V 
with  shaded  eyas,  at  the  excessive 
glare  and  questionable  march  of 
English  progress. 

Ai.FRRD  Austin. 


WnO    WAS    LOST   AND   IS   FOUND. 
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For  a  moment  Mrs  Ogilvy'a  heart 
flank  within  her.  There  waa  aomo- 
thing  in  the  moment,  in  the  hour, 
in  that  audden  appearance  like  a 
ghmt,  only  with  a  tioiso  and  energy 
which  were  not  gbont-like,  of  this 
man  whom  at  the  first  glanoo  she 
had  takon  for  Uolibie,  which  rhilled 
her  hlood.  Then  ahe  reminded 
heisclf  that  a  similar  incident  hod 
hofallcn  bor  before  now.  A  tramp 
had  more  than  once  made  his  way 
into  tho  t^rdcn,  and,  hut  for  her 
own  lion  mien,  and  her  cioU  upon 
Andrew,  might  hare  robbed  the 
boose  or  done  some  otlier  unspeak- 
able harm.  It  was  cbicHy  her  own 
aspect  as  of  a  queen,  protcotod  by 
nneecn  battalions,  and  only  con- 
Bcioua  of  the  extraordinary  temerity 
of  the  intruder,  that  had  gained 
her  tho  victory.  She  had  not  felt 
then  m  she  felt  now :  the  danger 
had  only  quickened  her  blood,  not 
chillnl  it.  Shu  had  been  daiintleaa 
aa  she  looked :  but  now  a  secret 
horror  stole  her  strength  away, 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
catching  of  tho  breath,  "  you  have 
made  a  mistake.  This  is  no  public 
nlioe,  it  is  my  (janien ;  but  if  yon 
hnvft  strayed  from  the  road,  1  will 
cry  upon  my  man  to  show  you  the 
right  way — to  Edinhnrgh,  or  wher- 
ever you  may  be  going." 

*' E-iinbiirgh's  not  good  for  my 
health.  I  like  your  garden,"  be 
Mud,  strolling  easily  towards  herj 
"but  look  here,  mother,  give  mo 
something  for  my  scratch.  I've 
got  a  thorn  in  my  hand." 

"You  will  just  go  away,  air," 
said  Mrs  Ogilvy.  "  Wlioever  you 
may  be,  t  permit  no  visitor  here  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  night.  I  will 
cry  upon  my  man." 
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"Vm  glad  you've  got  a  man 
about  the  place,"  said  the  stranger, 
sitting  down  calmly  upon  the 
bench  and  regarding  her  little 
figure  as  she  stood  befgre  him,  with 
an  air  half  of  mockery,  half  of 
kindness.  "  It's  a  little  lonely  for 
an  old  lady.  But  then  you're  all 
settled  and  ctyilisetl  here.  Kona 
the  better  for  that,"  he  continued, 
easily;  "snakes  in  the  grass,  thievesj 
behind  tho  door." 

"  T  have  told  you,  sir,"  said  Mr 
Ogilvy,  trembling  more  and  more,! 
yet  holding  her  ground,  "  that  I 
let  nobody  come  in  here,  at  Ihia 
hour.  You  look  like — like  a  gea- 
tleraan : "  her  voice  tromblod  on  the 
noiseless  colourless  air,  in  which 
there  was  not  a  breath  to  disturb 
anything:  "you  will  therefore  not, 
I  am  fiure,  do  anything  to  distatb 
a  woman — who  lives  alone,  but  for 
her  faithful  scrranta — at  this  hour 
of  the  night*" 

"You  are  a  very  plucky  old 
lady,"  he  said,  "and  you  pay  me  a 
compliment.  "  I'm  not  sure  that 
I'm  a  genllnman  in  your  meaning, 
but  I'm  proud  that  you  think  I 
look  like  one.  Sit  down  and  let 
US  talk,  There's  no  plca.<iuro  in 
sitting  at  one's  ease  when  a  lady's  _ 
standing:  and,  to  tell  the  troth,  I'mfl 
too  tired  to  budge-"  ™ 

"I  will  cry  upon  my  man. 
Andrew " 

"  Xot  if  you're  wise,  aa  I'm  van 
you  are."  The  stranger's  hand 
made  a  movement  to  his  pocket, 
which  bad  no  eiguilicauco  for  Mrs 
Ogilvy.  She  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  people 
who  carry  weapons  ;  and  if  she  had 
thought  there  was  a  revolver  within 
a  mile  of  her,  would  have  felt  her- — 


self  and  the  wliole  lionsehold  to  bo 
lost.  "  It  will  be  a  f^at  deal  bol- 
ter for  Andrew,"  ^iiid  this  man, 
with  his  easy  air,  "  if  you  lot  him 
stay  where  he  ifl.  Sit  down  and 
let's  have  our  talk  out." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  did  not  ait  down, 
but  she  leant  trembling  upon  the 
back  of  her  chair.  "  You're  not  a 
tramp  on  the  roads,"  she  said, 
"that  I  cnnid  fun  with  a  supper 
and  a  little  moiiBy — nor  n  gentle- 
man, you  say,  that  will  tflke  a  tcU* 
ing,  and  refrain  from  disturbing  a 
woman's  house.  Who  are  you 
then,  man,  that  will  not  go  away, 
' — that  eit  there  and  smile  i&  my 
facer 

"  I'm  a  man  that  has  always 
smiled  in  everybody's  face, — if  it 
vrcr*i  the  whole  poaae,  if  it  were 
]ieath  Iiimsolf,"  III!  i-opHed.  "Mo- 
ihut,  eit  down  and  taks  things 
quiftly.  I'm  a  man  in  danger  of 
my  life." 

A  shriek  came  to  her  lips,  but 
she  kept  it  in  by  main  force.  In  a 
moment  the  vague  terror  which 
bad  enveloped  her  became  clear, 
and  she  know  what  she  had  been 
afraid  of.  Here  was  the  man  wlio 
was  like  Kobbio,  who  was  Robbie's 
loader,  his  tyiant,  whose  intliience 
he  could  not  resist — provided  only 
that  Kobbie  did  not  come  back  and 
find  htm  here ! 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  tremWing  su 
that  the  chair  trembled  lou  under 
the  touch  of  bei  band,  but  stand- 
ing firm,  "  you  are  trying  to 
friylilen  me— but  I  am  not  feared. 
If  it  is  true  you  say  (though  I  can- 
not believe  it  is  true),  what  can  I 
do  for  you  ?  I  am  a  p&aceuble  per- 
son, with  a  peaceable  houao,  aa  you 
see.  I  have  no  hidingplacos,  nor 
secret  chambers.  Where  couM  I 
put  you  that  all  that  wanted  could 
not  seel  Ob,  for  the  love  of  God, 
go  away !  I  know  nothing  about 
you.  I  could  not  betray  you  if — if 
I  desirod  to  du  so." 

"Yon  would  never  betray  any- 
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body,"  ho  gaid,  (juito  calmly.  "  I 
know  what  is  in  a  face.  If  you 
thought  it  would  bu  to  my  harm, 
though  you  bate  me  and  fear  me, 
you  would  die  before  you  would 
say  iL  word." 

"  God  forbid  I  should  hate  you ! " 
cried  Mrs  OgiWy,  with  trembling 
white  lips.  "  Why  should  I  hate 
you? — but  oh,  it  is  lato  at  night, 
and  you  will  get  no  bed  any  place 
if  you  do  not  hurry  ond  go  away." 

"That's  what  I  ask  myself,"  he 
said,  unmoved.  '*  Why  should  you 
hate  me,  if  you  know  nothing  about 
me  ?-~that  is  what  surprises  me. 
You  know  something  about  me, 
eh } — you  have  a  guess  who  I  am ) 
you  are  not  terrified  to  death  when 
a  tramp  comes  in  to  your  grounds, 
or  a  gentleman  strays :  eh  1  You 
call  for  Andrew.  But  you  haven't 
called  for  Andrew — you  know  who 
I  ami"  ■ 

"  I  know  what  you  are  not,"  ahe  ■ 
cried,  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
"  You  are  no  vagrant,  nor  yet  a 
gentleman  astray.  You  would  have 
gone  away  when  I  bid  you,  either 
for  fear  or  for  right  feeling,  if  you 
had  been  the  one  or  the  other.  I 
know  you  not.  But  go,  for  God's 
sake  go,  and  1  will  eay  no  word  to 
your  hurt,  if  all  the  world  wero 
clamouciug  after  you.  Oh,  man, 
will  ye  goT" 

She  thought  she  heard  that  well- 
known  click  of  the  gale, — the  sound 
which  she  had  lietcued  for,  for 
years— the  sound  most  unwished 
and  unlooked  for  now^of  Kobbio 
coming  home.  He  saw  her  mo- 
mentary pause  and  the  holding  of 
her  breath,  the  almost  imporcept- 
ible  turu  of  her  bead  as  she  listened. 
It  had  now  become  almost  dark, 
and  she  was  not  much  more  than  a 
shadow  to  him,  as  be  was  to  her  i 
but  the  whitenees  of  her  shawl  and 
cap  made  her  outline  more  distinct 
undemoath  the  fointly  waving 
shadows  of  the  surrouuding  Ircea. 
The  stranger  settled  himself  into 
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the  comer  of  tlie  liench.  He  watch- 
ed her  represaed  moveznentu  aud 
signs  of  agilation  with  auiusemeut, 
as  one  vratches  a  child.  8be  irould 
not  betray  him — but  even  iu  the 
dimnesa  of  the  evening  air  abe  be- 
trayed herself.  Hor  eagerness^  her 
agilation,  were  far  mote,  he  judged 
rightly,  briug  a  man  accudtomed  to 
study  the  human  race  and  its  wayx, 
than  any  chance  accident  woidd 
have  brought  about.  She  watt  a 
phicky  old  lady.  A  vagrant  would 
have  had  no  terrors  for  her,  stUl 
leas  a  gentleman  —  a  gentleman! 
that  name  that  the  J^nglish  give 
auoh  weight  to.  Her  appeal  to  him 
B<  being  like  one  had  gone  deep 
into  his  souL 

"I  will  do  better,"  he  said, 
"  mother,  than  eoek  a  bed  in  any 
strange  place;  you  will  give  me 
one  here." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  force  me — 
to  take  strong  measuree,"  she  said, 
with  consternation  which  ehe  could 
scarcely  coneeaL  "  There  is  a  con- 
stable—not  far  oiT  I  will  have  to 
fteiid  for  him,  loath,  loath  thougli  L 
would  be  to  do  ao,  if  ye  will  not  go 
away." 

The  stranger  langhed,  and  made 
again  thai  movement  towards  his 
pocket.  "  You  will  have  to  provide 
then  for  his  widow  and  bis  orphans  : 
and  a  country  constable  has  always 
n  large  family,"  he  said. 

"  Man,"  cried  the  little  lady  with 
passion,  "  will  ye  mock  l>olh  at  the 
law  and  at  what  is  right?  Then  you 
shall  not  mock  at  me.  I  will  put 
you  forth  from  my  door  with  my 
own  hands." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  sUrtled,  "that's 
a  diffrrent  thing."  He  was  moved 
hy  this  extraordinary  thrf>nt.  Even 
in  her  agitation  Mrs  Ogilvy  felt 
there  must  be  some  good  in  htm, 
for  he  was  visibly  moved.  And  she 
felt  hor  power.  She  went  forward 
undanntcd  to  take  htm  by  the  arm, 
Wlien  she  was  clow  to  hbu  he  put 
out  his  hand,  and  smiled  in  her 


face,  not  with  a  smile  of  ridicula] 
but  of  appeal  "  Mother,"  be  said  ;' 
"  is  it  the  act  of  a  mother  to  turn  a 
man  out  of  doors  to  the  wild  beasts 
that  seek  his  life— even  if  he  has 
deserved  it,  and  if  he  ia  not  her 
sonT' 

There  come  from  her  atrainod 
bosom  a  faint  cry.  A  motlH-r,  what 
is  that  1  The  tigress  that  owns  one 
cub,  and  would  murder  and  alay  a 
thowand  fur  it,  as  men  aomotimes 
say— or  something  that  is  pity  and 
help  and  love,  the  mother  of  all 
sons  through  her  own  1  Her  band 
dropped  from  his  shoulder.  The 
sensation  that  she  would  have  done 
what  she  threatened,  that  ho  wouKl 
not  have  resisted  her,  made  her  in- 
capable oven  of  a  touch  after  that. 

"Besides,"  he  said  in  another 
tone,  having,  m  he  perceived,  gained 
the  victory,  "  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  of  yoiu-  son."  ^ 

A  swift  and  endden  change  cam&B 
over  Mrs  Ogilvy'a  mind.  Ho  did  , 
not  know,  then,  that  Robbie  had 
come  back.  He  had  come  in  ignor- 
ance, not  meaning  any  harm,  mean- 
ing to  appeal  to  her  for  help  for 
Ifobbie's  sake.  And  she  was  in  no 
danger  from  him,  though  Kobbio 
was.  She  might  even  help  him 
secretly,  and  do  her  son  no  harm. 
If  only  a  good  Providence  wotUd 
keep  Kohbie  late  to-night. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  "I  can  do  noth- 
ing against  yoa  with  my  son's  name 
on  your  lips ;  bnt  if  you  are  in 
danger  as  you  say,  there  U  no 
safety  for  you  here.  I  have  friends 
coming  to  see  me  that  would 
wonder  at  you,  and  find  out  about 
you,  and  would  not  be  held  liack 
like  me,  I  cannot  undertake  for 
what  times  they  might  come,  morn 
ing  or  night:  and  their  firstquestion 
would  be,  Who  ia  that  you  hav 
in  your  bouse  1  and,  VTbat  is 
doing  hcret  You  would  not  he 
nafo.  I  have  a  nnmbar  of  friends 
— more  than  I  want,  more  than  T 
want — if  there   was   auytbing    to 
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hide.  Hut  if  yon  will  trust  your- 
Belf  to  me,  T  will  find  a  good  bod 
for  you,  and  a  sofo  place,  wlicro 
my  wonl  will  be  onougb.  I  will 
send  my  woman-scrvimt  with  you. 
•That  will  carry  no  Roapicion  :  and 
I  will  come  myself  in  tho  mominf; 
to  see  what  I  can  do  for  yon  — 
what  yon  want,  if  it  is  clothes  or 

if  it  18 money,  or Ah!  I  think 

I  hnard  the  click  of  that  gate, — 
that  will  be  Bomebody  coming. 
There  h  a  road  by  the  back  of  tho 
houao — oh,  come  with  mo  and  I 
will  show  you  the  way  I " 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  inclined 
to  yield ;  but  he  saw  hor  cxtromo 
agitation,  and  his  quick  perception 
divined  something  more  than  alarm 
for  him  behind. 

"I  think,"  ho  said,  Rtretching 
himself  out  on  tho  bench,  "  that  1 
prefer  to  take  the  risks  and  to  stay. 
If  I  cannot  take  in  a  parcel  of 
your  country  folks,  I  am  not  good 
for  much.  You  can  say  I  aru  a 
friend  of  lloh'a.  And  that  ia  true, 
and  I  britifj  you  news  of  him — eh  ? 
Don't  you  want  to  hear  news  of 
yonr  son  ? " 

Sho  heard  a  8t«p  on  the  gravel 
coming  up  tho  slope,  slow  as  it 
was  now,  not  springy  and  swift  as 
Robbie's  onco  was,  and  her  anguish 
grew.  Sho  took  hold  of  his 
arm  a^ain,  of  his  hand.  '*  Como 
with  me,  come  with  me,"  sho 
cried,  scarcely  able  to  get  out  the 
words,  "  before  you  are  seen ! 
Cnmo  with  me  before  you  are 
seen ! " 

lio  was  BO  carried  away  by  her 
passion,  of  which  all  the  same  he 
was  very  suspicious,  that  he  per- 
mitted her  to  raise  him  to  his 
feet,  following  her  impoleo  with  a 
curious  smile  on  his  face,  perhaps 
touched  by  the  feeling  of  tlic  small 
old  soft  hand  that  laid  hold  upon 
his  —  whfsn  Janet  with  her  large 
solid  figure  fillirjg  the  whole  framo- 
work  of  the  door  suddenly  appeared 
behind  liim.     **  M'iU  1  bring  in  the 


supper,  momi"  .Tanet  said  in  her 
tranquil  tones,  "for  I  hear  Mr 
llobort  coming  up  the  road  :  and 
you're  ower  lang  out  in  the  night 
and  the  fallin;^  dew," 

Tho  stranger  threw  himself  bnck 
on  the  bench  with  a  loud  laugh 
that  seemed  to  tear  the  silence 
and  rend  it  "So  that's  how  it 
is ! "  ho  said.  "  You've  got  Rob 
hero — that's  how  it  is  !  I  thought 
yon  knew  more  than  you  said. 
Dash  yon,  old  woman,  I  was  bogin- 
nintr  to  beliovc  in  you  I  And  all 
the  time  it  waa  for  your  preciona 
son ! " 

Mrs  Ogilvy  took  hold  of  tho 
l>ai:k  of  her  chair  again  to  support 
hor.  Uoro  wiut  this  strange  man 
now  in  possession  of  her  poor  little 
fortresB.  And  Kobbie  would  be 
hero  also  in  a  momonfc.  Two  law- 
less brukeii  men,  and  only  she 
between  them,  a  small  old  woman, 
to  restrain  them,  to  conceal  them, 
tfj  feed  and  care  for  them,  to  save 
their  lives  it  might  be.  Sho  felt 
that  if  the  little  support  of  the 
chair  wcro  taken  from  her  aho 
wonid  drop.  And  yet  she  must 
stand  for  tliom,  figbt  for  them,  faco 
tho  world  as  thoir  champion.  She 
f(dt  the  stmnger'a  reproach,  too, 
thrill  through  her  with  a  pang  of 
compunction  ovor  all.  Yes,  it  had 
b&cn  not  for  his  sake,  not  for  pitj 
or  the  love  of  God,  but  for  her 
son's  sake,  for  the  love  of  R/^bhie. 
Slio  wtis  the  t:gres5  with  her  cub, 
after  all.  Her  liturt  spoke  a  word 
faiully  in  her  own  defence,  that 
it  was  not  to  betray  this  strange 
man  that  sho  had  intended,  but  to 
save  him  too  :  only  also  to  get  him 
out  of  her  way,  out  of  Robbie's 
way;  to  eave  her  son  from  the 
danger  of  his  company,  and  from 
those  still  more  ap[>arent  dangera 
which  might  arise  from  his  luoro 
presence  here.  She  did  not  say  n 
word,  however,  except  faintly,  with 
a  little  nod  of  her  head  t<-i  Janet, 
"Ay,  —  and  put  another  place.*' 
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Who  jvas  IjOsI  arul  i«  Fountf. 


The  words  were  bo  little  distinct 
thfti,  but  for  her  mistress's  look 
tovorda  the  equaliy  indistinct 
figure  on  the  bench,  Janet  vould 
not  have  underatood.  With  a  little 
start  of  surprise  and  alnrm  she  diti- 
apiieared  into  the  houec:,  troubled 
in  her  mind,  sho  knew  not  why. 
*'  Andrew,"  ehe  said  to  her  husband 
when  she  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
"  1  would  just  take  a  turn  about 
the  doors,  if  I  wito  you,  in  case 
ja  should  bo  wonted."  "  "Wha 
would  want  mol  and  what  for 
should  I  turn  about  the  doors  at 
this  hour  of  the  nicht  1 "     "  Oh,  I 

was  just  thinking "  paid  Janet : 

but  she  added  no  more  After  all, 
80  long  aa  Mr  Robert  was  there, 
Dotliing  could  happen  to  his 
mother,  whoever  the  stiniige  man 
might  be. 

There  was  silence  between  the 
two  outsida  the  door  of  the  Hcwan 
— silence  through  which  the  sound 
of  Kobbic's  slow  adrnncing  step 
i^ounded  with  strange  significance. 
He  Vfalkcd  slowly  uowadajs  —  at 
leatt  heavily,  with  the  step  of  a 
man  who  hoH  lost  the  spring  of 
youth :  and  to-nij;ht  he  was  tired, 
no  doubt  by  the  long  day  in 
I'Atinburgb,  and  going  from  place 
to  place  fcoking  news  which,  alaa  < 
bo  would  only  find  very  distinct, 
very  positive,  at  home.  While  Mrs 
^S^^vy,  ui  ^^>^  suspense,  almost 
counted  her  son's  steps  as  he  drew 
npar,  the  otlier  watcher  on  the 
bench,  almost  invisiblu  as  the  soft 
dimness  grew  daiker  and  darker, 
listened  too.  He  said  "  Groggy  t" 
with  a  flight  laugh,  which  was  like 
a  knife  in  her  breast>  She  thought 
aba  ameJt  the  sickening  atniospherc 
of  the  whisky  aiid  tubacco  come 
into  the  purn  night  air,  hut  said 
half  a]i>ad,  '*  Nn,  no,"  with  a  seni;o 
of  the  intolt-rable.  No,  no,  he  hod 
never  givcoi  hvr  that  (u  b«ar. 

And  then  Kohbiu  appeared 
anuther  shadow  in  t)ic  opening  of 
the  road.     He  did  not  quicken  Lis 
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pace,  even  when  he  saw  his  mother 
waiting  for  him  :  his  foot  was  like 
lead — not  life  enough  in  it  to  dis-j 
tnrb  the  gravel  on  the  path. 

"  You're  latP,  Robbio." 

"I   might  hnvo  been   later  oiid 
no  harm  done,"  he   said,  sulkily,] 
"Yoa,   I'm    late,   and    tired,    and 
with  bad  news  which  is  the  worst 
of  alL" 

"  What  bad  news  ? "  she  cried.     ■ 

]\obbio  did  not  sec  the  vaguo™ 
figure,  another  shadow,  in  grey  in- 
distinguishable ganuenta  like  the 
night,  which  lay  on  the  bench.  He 
camo  up  to  her  heavily  with  his 
slow  steps,  and  then  stopped  and 
t>aid,  with  an  unconscious  dramatic 
dtstinctnt«s,  '*That  fellow  — has 
come  home.  He's  in  England,  or 
perhaps  even  in  Scotland,  by  now  : 
and  the  peace  of  my  lifo'a  gone." 

"  Oh,  Robbie,"  cried  his  mother 
in  anguish,  wringing  her  bands ; 
and  then  she  put  her  hand?  on  his 
shoulders,  trjing  to  impart  her  in- 
formation by  the  thrill  of  thoit^ 
trembling,  which  gave  a  ehake  to^ 
his  heavy  figure  too.  "Be  silent, 
ho  silent;  »ty  no  more!" 

'*  Why  t^hould  I  say  no  more  ?     I 
espected  you  would  feel  it  as  I  do: 
home   was    coming    over  me,    the 
feeling  of  being  here — and  you — 
and  Susie.     But  now  that's  all  over. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  3?our  fate. 
That  man's  my  fate.     Hu  will  turn 
me  round  his  little  linger, — he  will 
make    mo   do,   not    what    I    like, 
but  what  ho  bkes.     It's  my  fault. 
I  have  put  myself  in  his  puwer.     I 
would  go  away  again,  but  I  know  1 
would  meet  him,  round  the  lirt>t  cor- 
ner, outpido  the  door."    And  Robert 
Ogilvy  sighed — a  profound,    deep^ 
breath  of  hopclcssnces  which  s«cmedfl 
to  come   from   the   bottom   uf  his    < 
heart.     He  put  his  heavy  baud  on 
the  chair  which  had  supported  hia^ 
mother.      She  now  stood  alone,  un-^ 
Bupporled  even  by  that  slight  prop. 

'*  You  will  come  in  now,  my  dear, 
and  recU     Yuu  have  had   a  hard 
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day :  and  everjtbuig  is  worso  when 
you  are  tired.  Janot  ho^  laid  your 
snppor  ready ;  atid  when  yon  havo 
restod,  then  we'll  bear  all  that  has 
happened — and  tbinlc,"  ebo  said, 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  "  what 
to  do." 

She  did  not  dare  to  look  at  the 
stranger  dircictly,  lest  Kobbio  should 
discover  him  ;  but  she  gave  a  glance, 
ft  movement,  in  his  direction,  an  ap- 
peal— which  that  close  observer  un- 
derstood well  enough.  Sho  had 
tho  thought  that  her  son  might 
escape  him  yet — at  which  the  other 
smiled  in  bis  heart,  but  humoured 
her  so  far  that  he  did  not  say  any- 
thuig  yet 

*'  It  is  easy  for  you,"  said  Kobbie, 
with  another  profound  sigh,  "to 
think  what  you  will  do  —  you 
neither  know  the  man,  nor  his 
cleverness,  nor  the  weak  deovil  I 
am.  I'll  not  go  in.  That  craze  of 
yours  for  all  your  windows  open 
—they're  not  shut  yet,  by  George  ! 
and  it's  ten  o'clock  and  more — takes 
off  any  fseling  of  safety  there 
might  be  in  the  house.  I  shall  sit 
here  and  watch  for  him.  At  least  I 
can  see  him  coming,  here." 

"  Kobhie,  oh  Robbie  !  come  in, 
come  in,  if  you  would  not  Mil 
rao!" 

*'  Tion't  take  so  much  trotiWe,  old 
lady,"  said  the  stranger  from  the 
bench,  at  the  sound  of  whose  I'oice 
Ilobbio  started  so  violeDtly,  taking 
up  the  chair  in  his  baud,  tliat  bia 
mother  made  a  spring  and  ])laced 
herself  between  them.  "  I  eve 
what  you  want  to  do,  but  you  can't 
do  it.  It's  fate,  as  he  says ;  and 
he'll  calm  down  when  ho  knows  I 
am  here.  So,  Boh,  you  stole  a 
march  on  mo,"  he  saiil,  raising  him- 
self up.  He  was  tlio  tailor  man, 
but  liobbio  was  tho  heavier.  Tliey 
stood  for  a  moment  —  two  dark 
shadows  in  tho  night — ^so  near  that 
tho  whiteness  of  Mrs  Ogilvy'a 
shawl  brushed  them  on  either  side. 

"  YouVe    here,   then,    already!" 


Robbie  held  the  chair  for  a  moment 
like  a  weapon  of  oSenco,  and  then 
pitched  it  from  him.  "  What's 
the  good  1  I  might  have  known,  if 
there  was  an  unlikely  spot  on  tho 
oarbh,  that's  where  you  would  bo 
found." 

"  You  thought  this  an  unlikely 
spot?  Why,  you'vu  told  me  of  it 
often  enough,  old  fellow :  safety 
itself  and  quiet;  and  yonr  mother 
that  would  feed  us  like  fighting 
cocks.  Where  else  did  you  think  1 
would  come  1  The  t'other  places  aro 
too  hot  for  us  both.  But  I  say,  old 
lady,  I  should  not  mind  having  a 
look  at  that  supper  now :  we've 
only  beeu  waiting  for  l^sb,  don't 
you  knuw?" 

Mrs  Ogilvy,  in  her  anguish,  made 
still  auother  appeal.  She  said,  "For 
one  moment  listen  to  me.  I  don't 
even  know  your  name;  but  there's 
one  thing  I  know — that  you  two 
aro  safest  apart.  I  am  not,  sir, 
moaning  my  aon  alone,"  sho  said 
with  severity,  for  the  stranger  had 
given  vent  to  a  short  laugh,  "  nor 
for  tho  evil  company  that  I  have 
heard  you  are.  I  am  speaking  just 
of  your  safety.  You  aro  in  more 
danger  than  he  is,  and  there'n  more 
chance  they  will  look  for  you  hero 
tbitu  elsewhere.  If  it  was  to  save 
your  life,"  sho  added,  after  a  pause 
to  recover  her  voice,  "  even  for 
llobbie,  no,  I  would  not  give  up 
a  young  man  like  you  to  what  you 
call  your  fate.  liut  you're  safest 
apart :  if  you  think  a  moment  you 
will  see  that.  I  will,"  cried  the 
li  tile  indi>ili  nguishable  whiteness 
between  the  two  men,  "  take  it  In 
my  hands.  You  shall  have  meat, 
yuu  shall  have  rest,  you  shall  have 
whatever  you  need  to  lake  you — 
wherever  may  be  best ;  not  for  him, 
btit  for  you.  Young  man,  in  the 
name  of  God  listen  to  me — it's  not 
that  I  would  harm  you  1  The  farther 
oir  you  are  from  each  other  tho  safer 
you  aro — both.  And  I'll  help — I'tl 
help  you  with  all  my  heart" 
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**  Th«re'B  reagon  in  what  $lie  eajs, 
Bob,"  said  the  stranger,  in  an  easy 
voices  as  if  of  a  quite  indiflerent 
maltcr.  '•  The  old  lady  hna  a  proat 
deal  of  sense.  Yoa  would  have 
been  wise  to  take  her  advice  long 
ago  whilo  there  was  time  for  it." 

She  atooil  between  them,  her 
hnnd3  clasped,  with  a  forlorn  hope 
in  the  newcomer,  who  was  not  con- 


temptuous of  her,  like  Robbie- 
listened  80  civilly  to  all  she  said. 

"But,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh, 
"  what's  pafiity  after  all  T  Il'a  death 
alive ;  it's  not  for  you  and  me.  The 
time  for  a  meal  and  a  sleej),  and  then 
to  face  the  world  again — eh,  Ilolj? 
that's  all  a  man  wanti«.  T,f*l'a  urn 
that  supper.  I  am  half  dead 
want  of  food." 


OHArreit  xiv. 


Iiobert  had  led  the  way  sullenly 
into  the  dining-room.  Tie  had 
iiiailo  .-u(  thou;;h  ho  would  not  ait 
down  at  table,  where  tho  other 
placed  himself  at  once  unceremoni- 
onsly,  pulling  towards  him  the  dish 
which  Janet  had  just  placed  on  the 
table,  and  helping  himself  eagerly 
— waiting  for  no  grace,  giving  no 
thanks,  nor  even  tho  trihuto  of 
civility  to  hia  entertainers,  as  Mrs 
Ogilvy  remarked  in  passing,  though 
her  luiml  was  full  of  other  and 
more  important  things.  "  I'm  too 
Ured,  I  think,  to  eat ;  I'll  go  to 
bed,  mother,"  Robbie  said,  l^frs 
Ogilvy  sfizcd  the  chance  of  sepsrat- 
ing  htm  from  the  other  with  rapture. 
She  ventured — it  was  not  always 
she  could  do  so  —  to  give  hint  a 
good-night  kisa  on  his  cheek,  and 
whispered,  "I  will  send  you  up 
snmethiog,"  unwilling  that  he 
should  suffer  by  so  much  as  a 
spoilt  meal. 

"  Wliat !  are  yoa  going  to  leave 
mo  in  tho  lurch,  Bub  ?  steal  another 
march  on  me,  now  I'vi  thrown 
myself  like  an  innocent  on  your 
good  faith  1  That's  not  like  a  hon 
enmarude.  I  thought  we  were  to 
stick  to  each  other  for  life  or  death," 

"  I  never  bargained — you  were  lo 
come  here  and  fitgbten  my  mother." 

"No,  no,"  hlio  crieil ;  "no,  no," 
with  her  hand  on  hie  arm  p.itting 
it  softly,  endeavouring  to  lead  him 
away. 

"Vour  mother's  not  frightened, 


old  boy.  She's  full  of  pluei 
we're  the  best  of  friends.  It's  you 
that  are  frightened.  You  tliiiik  I've 
got  hold  of  you  again.  So  I  have, 
and  you're  not  going  to  give  me 
thn  slip  to  soon.  Sit  down  and 
don't  be  uncivil.  I  never  yet  got 
the  good  of  a  dinner  by  myself." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  held  her  son's  arm 
with  her  hand.  She  felt  tho  thrill 
in  him  turning  towards  his  old 
comrade,  though  he  did  not  move. 
Perhaps  the  pressure  of  her  hand 
was  too  strong  on  his  aim.  A 
woman  does  not  know  oxaotly  how 
far  to  go.  An  added  hair's-hrcadth 
is  sometimes  too  much. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  uncivil," 
said  Robbie,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. "  After  all,  T  think  I'll  try 
to  eat  a  morsel,  mother ;  I'm  in  my 
own  place.  And  you  asked  him  in, 
I  suppose ;  he's  in  a  manner  your 
guest- " 

"If  you  think  fo,  Robbie " 

Her  hatul  loosened  from  his  arm. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  bfcn  firm  at 
that  moment, — but  she  had  already 
been  lighting  for  a  long  time;  and 
when  a  woman  is  oM  she  gets  tired. 
Her  legs  were  trembling  under  her. 
She  did  not  feel  as  if  she  could 
stand  many  minutes  longer.  She 
<lid,  however ;  while  Robbie,  with 
:m  air  of  much  sullenne;^  and  re- 
luctanco,  took  his  place  at  tho  table, 
and  secured  the  renutina  of  the  divh 
which  his  friend  had  nearly  ompticf  I. 
Robert  held  his  pbooaa  host  with 
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an  air  of  offended  dignity,  wbich 
woald  liave  touched  his  mother 
with  aiuuswment  bad  her  mind  been 
mora  free.  But  there  was  iia 
strength  in  him;  already  ho  was 
yielding  to  the  stronger  personality ; 
and  as  h.e  ato  and  listened,  tliotigh 
in  spite  of  himself,  it  was  clear  that 
one  by  one  the  reluctancee  gave  way. 
Mrs  Ogilvy  did  not  pretend  to  take 
part  in  the  meal.  It  was  prepared  for 
Robbie,  as  was  always  the  case  when 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  returned 
late.  She  remained  in  tho  room 
for  A  time,  sometimes  going  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  what  more  could  be 
found  to  replenish  tho  table, — for 
the  stranger  ate  aa  if  he  hful  fasted 
for  a  twelvt^month,  an*!  Kobbin  on 
his  putt  had  always  an  excellent 
appetite.  How  it  did  not  choke 
them  oven  to  swallow  a  morsel  in 
tho  situation  of  danger  in  which 
they  were,  bewildeT(5  her.  And 
greater  wonders  still  arose.  As  ehe 
went  and  came,  tlie  conversation 
quickened  between  them ;  and  when 
she  carue  hack  the  second  time  from 
the  kitchcD,  liobbie  was  leaning 
back  in  liis  chair,  his  mouth  open 
in  a  great  peal  of  laughter,  hia 
countenance  bo  brightened  and 
smoothed  out,  that  for  the  first 
time  since  hia  return  Mrs  Ogilvy'a 
heart  bounded  with  a  recognition  of 
her  bright-faced  smiling  boy  as  he 
had  been,  but  was  no  mote.  His  face 
overcast  again  for  a  moniunt  at  the 
Bight  of  her,  as  if  thnt  was  enough 
to  daui[)  all  pleasurable  emotion; 
and  when  she  had  aguio  looked 
round  the  table  to  eec  if  anything 
was  wantoil,  the  mother,  with  a 
little  movement  of  wounded  pridf, 
lefc  them.  She  went  into  her 
parlour,  and  sat  down  in  the  dark, 
10  the  silence,  to  rest  a  little. 
If  her  ovorstrained  nerves  and  tho 
quick  sensation  of  tho  wound  of 
tho  moment  brought  a  tear  or  two 
to  her  eyes,  that  was  nothing.  Her 
mind  immediately  began  to  plan 
arrange    how   thid    dangerous 
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Btrauger  could  be  got  away,  how] 
his  safety  could  bo  secured.  I  pre- 
sume that  Mrs  Ogilvy  had  forgotten 
what  his  crime  was.  Is  it  nut  im- 
possible to  believe  that  a  man  who 
is  under  your  own  roof,  wlio  isi 
like  otlier  men,  who  has  smiled' 
and  spoken,  and  shown  no  bar- 
barons  tendency,  should  be  a  mur- 
derer 1  The  consciousness  of  that 
had  gone  out  of  hor  mind.  She 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
was  good  in  him ;  that  he  was  not 
without  nnrloratanding,  even  of  her- 
self, an  old  woman,  which  was, 
T^lrs  Ogilvy  was  aware,  unusual 
among  young  men.  He  had  no 
contempt  for  her,  which  waa  what 
they  generally  had,  even  Robbie  ;  < 
perhaps — it  was  at  least  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility— he  might  be 
got  to  do  what  she  suggested.  She 
searched  into  all  the  depths  t^  find 
out  what  would  be  the  beat.  To 
provide  a  place  for  him  more 
private  than  the  Howan,  a  room 
in  a  cottage  which  she  know,  where 
he  would  be  made  quite  comfort- 
able ;  and  then,  after  great  thought 
taken,  where  would  he  tlie  beat 
and  »ifejit  refuge,  to  get  him  to 
depart  thither,  wltli  money  enough 
— money  which,  with  a  faint  pang 
to  lose  it  for  Itobbie^  she  felt  would 
be  well-spent  money  to  free  him  for 
ever  from  that  dangerous  companion. 
Mrs  Ogilvy  thought,  and  Ijottcr 
thought,  aa  she  herself  described 
the  process  :  where  would  be  tho 
safest  place  for  him  to  got  How 
would  one  of  the  Highland  isles 
do,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  perhaps 
thesQ  other  islands  which  she  be- 
lieved were  Frenoh,  though  that 
would  most  likely  make  no  differ- 
enoe— Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  some 
of  these)  She  was  strongly,  in 
her  mind,  in  favour  of  an  island. 
It  was  not  £0  easy  to  get  ut,  and 
yet  it  was  easy  to  escape  from 
should  there  bo  any  pursuit.  She 
thought,  and  better  thought,  sit- 
ting there  iu  the  dark,  with  tho 
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wJDdow  still  open,  and  tlio  air  of 
the  nii;ht  blowing  iu.  Tlic  wind 
was  cold  rallier ;  but  her  mind  waa 
so  takou  uj)  that  eho  scarcely  felt 
it  It  is  wheu  tho  mind  is  quite 
free  that  you  have  time  to  think 
of  all  these  little  thinga. 

While  she  was  Bitting  so  quiet 
the  conversation  evidently  wanned 
in  the  other  room,  the  voices  prew 
louder,  there  were  peals  of  laughter, 
sounds  of  gaiety  which  had  not 
been  heard  there  for  many  a  day. 
Jfrs  Ogilvy's  heart  rose  in  spite  of 
herself.  She  had  not  beard  Hobble 
angh  like  that — not  since  be  was 
I  boy.  God  bless  him  !  And,  oh, 
night  she  not  say,  God  bless  the 
other  too,  that  made  him  laugh  so 
hearty  t  \la  could  not  be  all  bail, 
that  other  one  ;  certainly  there  was 
good  in  him.  It  was  not  possible 
that  he  could  laugh  like  that,  a 
man  hunted  for  his  life,  if  be  had 
his  conscience  against  him  too. 
She  began  to  think  that  there  must 
bo  some  mistake.  And  so  great 
are  tho  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature,  that  this  mother  who  had 
repulsed  the  stranger  with  almost 
tragic  passion  so  short  a  time  ago, 
sat  in  the  dark  sootlied  and  almost 
happy  in  his  presence— alraout  glad 
that  her  Kohbie  bad  a  friend.  Bbe 
heard  Janet  como  and  go,  with  a 
cheerful  word  addressed  to  her, 
and  giving  cheerful  words  in  return 
and  advice  to  the  young  men  to  go 
tu  their  beds  and  not  sit  up  till  all 
tlio  bourd  of  the  night.  After  one 
of  theao  colloquies  Kohbie  came  into 
the  room  where  Mrs  Ogilvy  was. 
'•Are  you  here,  mother  ?"  ho  said, 
"sitting  in  the  dark  without  a 
can<llo — and  the  window  aiill  open. 
I  think  it  is  your  craze  to  keep 
these  windows  open,  whatever  I 
may  cay." 

"  It  can  matter  little  now,  Itob* 
bio — sinca  he's  hero." 

"  Ob,  since  bo's  here  !  and  how 
about  those  ibot  may  come  after 
him  1    But  you  never  will  soo  what 


T  mean.  There  is  more  need  than 
ever  to  Imr  the  doors."  Ho  closed 
the  window  himself  with  vehe- 
mence, and  the  shutterj^,  leaving 
her  in  total  darkness,  *'  I  will  tell 
Janet  to  bring  you  a  light,"  ho 
said. 

"  Yon  need  not  do  that :  I  will 
maybe  go  up-stairs." 

"  To  your  bed — as  Jonet  baa 
been  bidding  us  to  do." 

"  I'll  not  promise,"  said  Mra 
Ogilvy;  "I've  many  things  to 
think  of." 

"  Never  mind  to-oight ;  but 
there's  one  thing  I  want  of  you, 
— your  keys.  Janet  says  the  mis- 
tress locks  everything  up  but  just 
what  is  going.  There  is  next  to 
nothing  in  the  bottle." 

"  Ob,  Itobbie,  my  man,  it's 
neither  good  for  him  nor  for  yon ! 
It  would  be  far  better,  as  Janet 
says,  to  go  to  your  beds." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  thing,"  said  Rob- 
bie, "  that  I  cannot  entertain  a 
friend,  not  for  onco,  and  he  a 
stranger  that  has  heard  me  bosst 
of  my  homo  ;  and  that  you  should 
grudge  me  the  tir^t  pleasant  night 
I  have  had  in  this  miserable  dull 
place." 

"  Oh,  Kobbie  ! "  she  cried,  as  if  ho 
had  given  her  a  blow.  And  then 
trembling  she  put  her  keys  into 
his  hand,  groping  to  Hnd  it  in 
the  dark,  lie  weul  awuy  with  a 
murmur,  whether  of  thanks  or 
grumhliiig  she  could  not  tell,  and 
Itft  her  thus  to  feul  the  full  force 
of  that  Hying  stroke.  Then  aho 
picked  herself  up  again,  and  al- 
lowed to  herself  that  It  was  a  dull 
place  for  a  young  man  thot  had 
been  out  in  the  world  and  had 
seen  much.  And  it  wa»  natural 
that  lie  ubould  be  pleafied  and  ex- 
cited, with  a  man  to  talk  lu.  Al- 
most all  women  ore  humble  on  this 
point.  They  do  nut  hope  that 
their  men  can  be  satiglicd  with 
Ihcir  company,  but  are  glad  that 
they  should  faavo  other  men  to  add 
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salt  aud  sarour  to  tboir  lifo.  It 
gave  Mrs  Ogilvy  a  pang  to  hear  her 
gftrdeviu  unlocked,  und  the  bottles 
aounduig  as  thoy  were  taken  out : 
but  yet  that  ho  Blioiild  make  merry 
with  his  friend,  was  not  that 
sanctioned  by  the  very  Scripture 
itself  1  She  sat  there  a  while  try- 
ing to  resume  the  course  of  hor 
thoughts;  hut  the  sniind  of  thn 
talk,  the  laughing,  the  clinking  of 
the  glasses,  tilled  the  air  and  dis- 
ordered all  these  thuaghts.  She 
went  softly  up-stairs  after  a  while  ; 
but  the  sounds  pursued  her  there 
almost  more  distinctly,  for  her  room 
was  over  the  dining-ruoiii,— the  two 
voices  in  endless  conversation,  the 
laughter,  the  smell  of  their  tobacco. 
You  would  have  said  two  light- 
hearted  laddies  to  hear  them,  Mrs 
Ogilvy  said  lo  herself:  and  one 
of  them  a  hunted  man,  in  danger 
of  hifl  life !  She  did  not  sleep 
much  that  night,  nor  oven  go  to 
l>ed,  but  Bat  up  fully  dressod,  the 
oarly  daylight  finding  her  out  sud- 
denly  in  her  white  shawl  and  cap 
when  it  came  in,  oh  !  so  early,  reveal- 
ing the  whole  fumiliiir  world  about, 
— giving  her  a  suriirtAo,  too,  to  see 
herself  iu  the  glass,  with  her  candle 
flickering  on  the  table  beside  her. 
It  was  broad  daylight  —  hut  they 
would  not  see  it,  their  shutters 
being  closed  —  boibrc  the  sounds 
ceased,  and  she  heard  them  stum- 
bling up -stains,  still  talking  and 
making  a  great  noise  in  the  fiilence, 
to  their  roums;  and  then  after  a 
while  everything  was  still.  Aud 
then  she  could  tlnnk. 

Then  she  could  think  !  Oh,  her 
plan  was  a  very  simple  one,  involv- 
ing little  thought', — first  that  house 
down  the  water,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  river,  where  Andrew's  brother 
lived.  It  was  as  quiet  a  place  as 
heart  could  desire,  and  a  very  nice 
room,  where  in  her  good  days,  iu 
f^jbbie's  boyhood,  in  the  time  when 
there  wore  often  visitors  at  the 
'^leiran,  she  had  sent  any  gueib  ahe 


had  not  room  for.  Down  the  steep  J 
bank  behind  on  which  the  Ilewaa 
stood,  you  could  almost  have  slid  I 
down  to  iho  little  house  in  tha 
glen.  There  would  be  very  litUa  i 
risk  there.  Robbie  nnd  he  could 
see  each  other,  and  nobody  the 
wiser ;  and  then,  after  he  was  well 
rested,  he  would  see  the  danger  of  I 
staying  in  a  placn  like  the  IFewnn, 
whoro  anybody  at  any  moment  might 
walk  up  to  the  door.  And  then 
the  place  must  bo  chosen  where  he 
should  go.  If  he  would  but  go  quiet 
to  one  of  the  islands,  and  bo  out  of 
danger  I  Mrs  Ogilvy's  mind  was 
very  much  set  on  one  of  the  islands ; 
I  cannot  toll  why.  U  seemed  to  her 
so  much  safer  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  sea  on  every  side.  If  he  would 
consent  to  go  to  St  Kilda  ur  some 
place  tike  that,  whore  he  would  be 
as  safe  as  a  bird  in  Its  nest.  Ah  ! 
but  St  Kilda  —  among  the  poor 
fisher-folk,  where  ho  would  haTs] 
no  one  to  speak  to.  A  chill  came 
over  her  heart  in  the  middle  of  her 
plans.  Would  he  not  laugh  in  her 
face  if  she  proposed  it 'I  Would  he 
go,  however  safe  it  might  bet  l.*id 
he  care  so  much  for  his  safety  oa 
that?  She  wrnag  her  hands  with 
a  sense  of  impotence,  and  that  all 
her  fine  pinna,  when  she  had  made 
them,  would  come  to  nothing.  She 
might  plan  and  plan ;  but  if  he 
would  not  do  it,  what  would  her 
planning  matter?  If  she  planned 
for  Robbie  in  the  same  way,  would 
he  do  it?  And  abc  had  no  power 
over  this  strange  man.  Then  after 
demonstrating  to  herself  the  folly  of 
it,  she  began  her  pUnning  all  over 
again. 

In  the  morning  there  were  the 
usual  pleasant  sounds  in  the  house 
of  natural  awakening  and  new  be- 
ginniug,  and  Mrs  Ogilvy  got  up  at 
her  usual  hour  and  dressed  herself 
with  her  usual  care.  She  saw,  when 
she  looked  at  herself  in  the  glaas, 
that  she  was  paler  than  usual.  Tint 
what  did  Lhat  matter  for  an   old 
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woman  1  Sho  was  not  tircil — aho 
dill  not  feci  her  body  at  all.  Sbo 
was  aU  lifo  and  force  and  energy, 
thrilling  to  ber  &nger-points  with 
the  desire  of  doing  something — the 
ability  to  do  whatever  might  be 
wanted.  Sbo  would  have  gone  off 
to  St  Kilda  atraighl  wilhuut  the 
loea  of  a  moment,  if  ber  doing  eo 
could  have  be«n  of  any  avail.  IJut 
uf  what  avail  coidd  that  have  been ! 
The  early  morDiDg  passed  over  in 
il8  usual  occupations,  and  grew  to 
noon  before  there  wu  any  stirring 
upstairs.  Then  Janet,  who  had  no 
responsibility,  wlio  had  always  kept 
her  old  footing  with  Ifobbie  a«  his 
old  nurse  who  might  say  anything 
and  do  anything — without  gravity, 
laughing  with  him  at  benelf  and 
her  old  doniineerinK  wayp,  yet 
aometimea  inHnencing  him  with 
her  domineering  more  than  his 
mother's  anxious  love  couM  do — 
Jauet  went  boldly  upfitairs  with 
her  jugB  of  hot  water,  and  knocked 
&i  one  door  after  another.  Mis 
Ogilvy  then  beard  various  stirrings, 
shouts  to  know  what  was  wanted, 
oponingH  of  duors,  Ilobbip,  large 
and  heavy,  though  with  slippered 
feet,  going  into  hia  com p«ui ion's 
room,  and  the  loud  talk  of  laat 
night  reaumcd.  Xcarly  one  o'clock, 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Alas  for 
thai  journey  to  St  Kilda,  or  any- 
where \  When  the  day  was  half 
over,  liow  was  any  such  enterprise 
to  be  undertaken  I  And  if  the 
police  were  after  him — the  police  ! 
in  her  hoDOurable,  houest,  stainle&t 
huujw — how  was  he  to  get  away, 
to  have  s  chance  of  escape  1  in  his 
bed  and  andefended,  aleej>iug  and 
in8«nsibld  to  any  danger,  till  one 
of  the  clock.  It  muat  have  been 
two  before  Robbie  showed  down- 
stain*,  lie  waa  a  little  abashed, 
not  facing  his  motlier— looking,  she 
thought,  as  if  his  eyes  had  been 
boiled. 

'*  Wo  were  a  little  Uto  hut  aight," 
ho  wiid.     "  I'm  sorry,  but  it's  noth- 


ing to  look  so  serious  abont  Lew's 
first  nightv" 

"  Robbie,"  she  said,  "  it's  noth- 
ing. I'm  old-fashiono(L  I  have 
my  prejudices.  But  it  was  not 
that  I  was  thinking  of.  Is  ho  in 
danger  of  his  life  or  no?" 

Uobbio  blanchi-il  a  little  at  this, 
but  shook  himself  with  nervous 
impatience.  "  That's  a  big  word 
to  use,"  be  said. 

"  It  waa  the  word  ho  used  to  me 
when  ho  came  npon  me  laat  night. 
If  he  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  he  is 
not  safe  for  a  moment  here." 

"Rubbish  !"  said  Robbie  ;  "  why 
is  he  not  safe  \  It  is  as  out  of  the 
way  as  anything  cud  be.  Not  a 
soul  about  but  your  village  peoplci 
who  don't  know  him  from  Adam, 
nor  anything  about  us,  good  or  bod. 
I  am  just  your  eon  to  them,  ojid  he 
is  just  my  friend." 

"  If  that  were  so !  It  is  not  a 
thing  I  know  about :  it  is  only 
what  you  have  told  me,  him  and 
you.  He  said  he  was  in  danger  of 
hia  Hfe." 

**  Ho  waB  a  fool  for  his  pains ; 
but  he  always  liked  a  sensation, 
and  to  tolk  big " 

"  Then  it  is  not  true  J " 

She  looked  at  bim,  and  he  at 
hor.  IIo  was  pale,  too,  with  the 
doings  of  last  night,  but  a  quick 
colour  tiaahcd  over  his  face  under 
her  eyes.  "  I  am  not  going  to  be 
oroee- examined,"  ho  said.  Then 
after  a  pause :  "  It  may  be  true, 
and  it  mayn't  be  true — if  they're 
on  bis  track.  But  he  doesn't 
think  now  that  they  are  on  his 
track." 

"  He  thought  so  la&t  night, 
Robbie." 

"  What  does  it  matter  about 
last  night?  You're  insofferable — 
you  can  imagine  nothing.  There 
is  a  difference  between  a  man  when 
he's  tired  and  fasting,  and  when 
he's  bad  a  good  rest  and  a  square 
meal.  He  doesn't  think  m  now. 
lie's  quite  happy  about  tia   both. 
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lie  cays  we'll  pull  along  horo 
famously  for  a  time.  Yoti  ao 
motherly  (hu  likes  yoTi),  and  Jaiict 
8uch  a  good  cook,  and  the  whisky 
very  decent.  He's  a  connoisseur, 
T  can  tell  you  I — and  nobndy  here 
that    haa    half    an    idea   in   their 

heads " 

"Yon  may  be  deceived,  thew," 
said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  suddenly  rosont- 
ing  what  ho  said^ — "  you  may  be 
deceived   ia   that,   both    him   and 


you " 

"  Not  about  tlio  cook  and  the 
whisky,'*  said  Robbie,  with  a  lau^h. 
"  In  short,  we  think  we  can  lie  on 
our  oars  a  Httlo  and  watch  cvonta. 
We  can  cut  and  run  at  any  mo- 
mont  if  danger  appears." 

"You  say  'we,'  Robbie!" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  moment- 
ary scow],  "  I  Baid  '  we,*  Of  conrse, 
I'm  in,  with  I<nw  as  soon  as  bo 
turns  up.  I  always  eaid  I  wan. 
Yon  forj^et  the  nonsenao  I've  talked 
about  liini.  Thai's  all  being  out  of 
eight  that  corrupts  the  miud.  Lord, 
what  a  difference  it  makes  to  have 
him  here  I " 

She  looked  a  little  wistfully  at 
the  young  man  to  whom  her  own 
love  and  devotion  mattered  noth- 
ing. He  calculated  on  it  freely, 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  thought  no 
mort!  of  it — which  was  '•  quite  nat- 
ural"  :  she  quieted  all  possibilities 
of  rtdjtUiou  in  her  own  mind  by 
this.  "  But,  Robbie,"  she  saiil,  "  if 
he  is  in  danger.  I'm  not  oue  to 
advise  you  to  bo  unfaithful  to  a 

frieud — oh,  not  even  if But 

bis  welfare  goes  before  all.  If  it's 
trup  all  I've  hcai-d — if  there's  been 
wild  work  out  yonder  in  America, 
arid  he's  blamed  for  it " 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Partly  Mr  SoraervilJe  before 
you  came,  Kobbic,  and  partly  youi'- 
solf— and  jiartly  it  was  in  a  news- 
paficr  I  read." 

"  A  newspa[>ei- ! "  be  cried,  almost 
with  a  shout.  "  If  it  has  been  in 
the  newspapers  here ' 


"I  did  not  say  it  was  a  news* 
paper  here." 

"  I  know  whnt  it  wor,"  said 
Robbie,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
"  You've  been  at  a  woman's  tricks. 
I  thought  you  were  above  them. 
You've  ftcarched  my  pockets,  and 
you've  found  it  thepc." 

"  I  found  it  lying  with  your 
coat,  in  no  pocket :  and  I  had  seen 
it  bafore  in  Mr  SomerviUo's  hands. 
You  go  loo  far — you  go  too  far ! " 
she  said. 

'*  Well,"  he  said  with  bravado, 
"  what  docs  a  Yankee  papor  matter  1 
— nobody  reads  them  here.  Any- 
how," he  added,  "Low  and  I,  we're 
going  to  face  it  out  We'll  stay 
where  wo  are,  and  malce  ourselves 
OS  comfortable  as  we  can.  Danger 
at  present  there's  none.  Oh,  you 
need  not  answer  mo  with  supposing 
this  or  that ;  I  know." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  opened  her  lips  to 
speak,  but  said  no  word.  She  was 
perha[>s  tempted  to  suggest  that  it 
was  her  bouse,  her  money,  her  life 
and  comfort,  of  which  these  two 
men  were  disposing  so  calmly ;  but 
she  did  not.  After  all,  she  said  to 
herself,  it  was  not  hera,  hut  Robbie's ; 
everything  that  was  hers  was  his.  m 
She  had  saved  the  money  which  ■ 
he  might  have  been  spending  bad 
he  been  at  honie — whii^h  he  might 
have  been  extravagant  with,  who 
could  tell  ? — for  him.  And  should 
she  grudge  him  the  use  of  it  nowl 
If  ho  was  right,  if  all  was  safe,  if 
theri'  was  no  need  for  alarm,  why, 
then  Her   peace   was   gone ; 

but  hail  she  not  all  these  years 
been  ready  to  saerilice  peace,  com- 
fort, life  itself — everything  ia  the 
world — for  Kobbie's  sake  1  And  now 
that  he  had  been  brought  back  to 
her  as  if  it  were  out  of  the  grave, — 
"  this  thy  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found," — 
what  wa.s  there  more  to  say  1  That 
father  who  ran  out  to  meet  his  eon, 
who  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  clothed 
him  in  the  best  garment,  and  woidd 


not  even  listen  to  his  confwiaion 
a«d  pcnilonce — perhaps  whoa  Iho 
prodigal   had    settled    bock    again 


into  the  monotony  of  homo,  was 
not  so  ha]ipy  in  him  as  he  had 
hoped  to  be. 


CHAFTRR  XT. 


There  followe<l  after  this  a  period 
which  was  the  nio:<t  twrible  of  Mra 
Ogilvy's  lifo.  It  hail  not  the 
anguish  of  that  previous  time  when 
Robert  hail  disappeared  from  lua 
home;  but  in  pain  and  active  dis- 
trosj),  and  the  horrors  of  fear  and 
anxietj;,  it  was  sometimes  almost  as 
had  —  sometimes  worse  than  that. 
Wlion  she  looked  hock  on  it  after, 
it  seemed  to  her  like  a  nightmare, 
tfao  dream  of  a  long  fever  too 
dreadibl  to  be  true.  The  happi- 
ness of  having  her  son  under  lier 
own  roof  was  turned  into  torture, 
thoujrh  stilt  remaining  in  its  way 
a  kind  of  terrible  hap|>iupf>8 ;  for 
did  not  she  see  him  day  by  day 
falling  into  all  that  was  to  her 
mind  most  appalliog — the  habita 
of  such  a  life  as  was  odious  and 
t^Trihlo  lo  the  poor  lady,  with  all 
hflT  traditions  of  deci^nt  living,  all 
her  prejudicoa  and  dRiiracicst  His 
very  voice  had  changed ;  it  was 
more  gay  and  lively  at  times  than 
she  had  ever  known,  and  this  gave 
her  a  pang  of  pleasure  often  in 
the  midt$t  of  her  trouble.  Indeed 
there  were  times  when  even  the 
uoiae  of  the  two  young  men  in  the 
hoQse  affected  her  mind  with  a  cer- 
taio  pleasure  and  elation,  and  grati- 
tude to  God  that  she  was  there  to 
make  their  life  possible,  to  make  it 
comfortable,  to  give  them  occasion 
for  the  light-heartedness,  though 
she  coQld  not  understand  it,  which 
they  showed.  But  tboae  were 
eranescent  moments,  and  her  life 
day  by  day  was  a  kind  of  horror 
to  her,  as  if  she  were  herself  affected 
by  the  careless  ways,  the  profane 
words,  the  eeU-indulgenco,  and  dis- 
regard of  evfrything  lovely  and 
honrst  and  of  good  report,  which 


she  seemed  to  be  encouraging  and 
keeping  up  while  she  looked  on 
and  suffered. 

The  situation  is  too  poignant  to 
be  (»a8ily  recorded.  One  has  heard 
of  a  wife  oppressed  and  fliggusted 
by  a  dissipated  husband  ;  one  has 
heard  of  tlie  horrors  of  a  drunkard's 
home.  But  this  was  a  different 
thing.  So  far  as  any  one  in  the 
house  was  aware,  thees  young  men 
were  not  drunkards.  There  were 
no  dreadful  scenes  in  which  they 
lost  control  of  themselves  or  the 
possession  of  their  senses.  Was 
it  almost  worse  than  that  ?  Mrs 
Ogilvy  felt  as  if  she  were  being 
put  through  the  treatment  which 
some  peoplo  snppoae  to  bo  a  cure 
for  that  terrible  weakness,  the 
mixture  of  intoxicating  spiiit  with 
every  meal  and  every  dish.  Her 
very  cup  of  tea,  the  old  lady's 
modest  indulgence,  seemed  to  be 
flavoured  fnjni  the  eternal  whisky 
bottle  which  was  always  there,  tlie 
smell  and  the  sight  of  which  made 
her  sick,  made  hor  frantic  with 
suppressed  misery.  They  mrnnt 
no  harm,  she  tried  to  explain  to 
herself.  It  was  a  habit  of  tbeir 
rough  life,  and  the  much  exer- 
cise and  fatigue  to  which  they 
subjected  themselvee,  for  gootl  or 
for  evil,  in  the  far-away  place  from 
which  they  had  come,  the  out- 
skirts of  civilisation.  Tlioy  were 
not  capable  of  nnderstanding  what 
it  waa  to  her  to  see  hor  trim  dining- 
room  always  mode  disorderly  (as 
she  felt)  by  that  bottle^  the  atmoa- 
phero  flavoured  with  it,  ita  presence 
always  manifest.  The  pipes,  too : 
her  mantelpiece,  always  so  nicely 
arranged  with  its  clock,  its  fhiwer- 
vasee,  ita  shulla  and  ornaments,  woa 
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now  encumbeied  and  dnsty  with, 
pipes,  with  ashes  of  cigars,  with 
cans  and  papers  of  tobacco :'  how 
they  would  have  laughed  bad  they 
known  what  a  vexation  this  was! 
or  rather  Robbie  would  have  been 
angry — he  would  have  said  it  was 
one  of  her  ridiculous  ways — and 
only  the  other  would  have  laughed. 
It  is  a  little  hard  to  have  your  son 
speak  of  your  ridiculous  ways  be- 
fore another  man  who  is  indulgent 
and  laughs.  But  still  the  pipes 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with 
that  other  thing  —  the  bottle  of 
whisky  always  there.  What  would 
the  grocer  in  Eskholm  think,  from 
whom  she  got  her  supplies,  when, 
instead  of  the  small  discreet  bottle 
at  long  intervals — for  not  to  have 
whisky  in  the  house,  the  old- 
fashioned  Scotch  remedy  for  so 
many  things,  would  have  seemed  to 
Mrs  Ogilvy  almost  a  crime — there 
were  ^Uon  jars,  she  did  not  like 
to  ask  Andrew  how  many,  sup- 
plied to  the  Hewan  1  The  idea  that 
it  was  not  respectable  cut  into  her 
like  a  knife.  And  it  would  be 
thought  that  it  was  Kobbio  who 
consumed  all  that, — Robbie,  who 
was  known  to  be  there,  yet  never 
had  been  seen  in  Eskholm,  or 
taking  his  walks  like  other  sober 
folk  on  Eskside. 

And  they  turned  life  upside 
down  altogether,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  houae.  They  rarely  went 
out  in  daylight,  but  would  take 
long  walks,  scouring  the  country 
in  the  late  evening,  and  come  homo 
-  very  late  to  sit  down  to  a  supper 
specially  prepared  for  them,  as  on 
the  first  day  of  the  stranger's  ap- 
pearance. He  had  affected  to  think 
it  was  the  ordinary  habit  of  the 
hoQse,  and  approved  of  it  much,  he 
said.  And  they  sat  late  after  it, 
always  with  a  new  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  went  to  bed  in  the  daylight  of 
the  early  summer  morning,  with 
the  natural  consequence  that  they 
did  not  get  up  till  the  middle  of 


the  day,  lacerating  M«  Ogilvy's 
mind,  doing  everything  that  sho 
thought  most  disorderly  and  wrong. 
She  never  went  to  bed  until  they 
had  come  in  and shehad  seen  them 
safely  established  at  their  supper. 
And  then  she  would  go  quietly  up- 
stairs, but  not  to  rest,  for  her  room 
was  over  the  dining-room,  as  has 
been  said,  and  the  noise  of  their 
talk,  their  jokes  and  laughter,  kept 
sleep  from  her  eyes.  She  was  not 
a  very  good  sleeper  at  the  best.  It 
could  scarcely,  she  said  to  herself, 
be  considered  their  fault.  And 
sometimes  the  sound  of  their  cheer- 
ful voices  brought  a  sudden  sense 
of  strange  happiness  with  it.  Men 
that  are  ill  men,  that  have  done 
dreadful  things,  could  not  laugh  like 
that,  she  would  sometimes  feel  con- 
fident— and  Robbie  gay  and  loud, 
though  all  that  she  had  once  hoped 
to  be  refinement  had  gone  out  of 
his  voice  :  this  had  something  in  it 
that  went  to  her  heart.  If  he  was 
happy  after  all,  what  did  anything 
else  matter  ?  His  voice  rang  like  a 
trumpet.  There  was  no  sound  in  it 
of  depression  or  dejection.  He  had 
recovered  his  spirits,  his  confidence, 
his  freedom.  The  heavy  dulnese, 
which  was  his  prevailing  mood  be- 
fore the  stranger  appeared,  was 
gone.  Then  he  had  been  disconten- 
ted and  miserable,  notwithstanding 
the  thankfulness  he  expressed  to 
have  escaped  from  the  dominion  of 
his  former  leader.  But  now  he  was, 
or  appeared  to  be,  happy,  hugging 
his  chains,  delighted,  as  it  seemed, 
to  return  to  his  bondage.  It  was 
not  likely  that  this  change  could 
be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  his 
mother;  and  yet  his  altered  tone, 
his  brightened  aspect,  the  sound  of 
his  laughter,  gave  hor  something 
that  was  almost  like  happinese. 
But  for  this,  perhaps,  she  could  not 
have  borne  as  she  did  the  transform 
mation  of  her  life. 

The  two  young  men  sometimes 
went  to  Edinburgh,  as  Robbie  bad 


been  in  the  habit  of  doiD^  before 
Ihe  other's  arrival.  They  went  in 
the  moruing  ouii  retumeU  l.'ite  at 
Dight,  the  much  distnrbeil  and 
troubled  household  sitting  up  for 
them  to  give  them  tlteir  meal  and 
secure  their  perfect  comfort.  After 
the  tir^b  time  Mre  Ogilvjr,  though 
her  heart  was  always  full  of  anxiety 
for  their  safiity,  thought  it  heat  not 
to  appear  when  tlioy  returned.  They 
had  both  gibed  at  ber  anxiety,  at 
the  abBurdity  ami  impossibility  of 
b«r  flitting  up  for  them,  and  her 
deaEre  to  tie  her  son  to  her  apron- 
atrings,  Bobbie  was  augry,  indig- 
nantly accusing  her  of  making  him 
ridiculous  by  her  foolish  anxiety. 
Poor  Mrs  Ogilvy  had  no  desire  to 
tie  him  to  her  apron-strings.  It 
was  not  foolish  fondness,  but  terror, 
that  was  in  her  hoart.  She  had  a 
fear — almost  a  certainty — that  one 
Ume  or  other  they  would  not  come 
back,  —  that  they  would  hear  bad 
news  and  not  return  at  all,  but  de- 
part again  into  the  unknown,  leav- 
ing her  on  the  rack. 

But  ihi'ugh  she  did  not  appear, 
she  aat  up  iu  her  room  at  the  win- 
dovr,  watching  for  the  click  of  the 
gati^,  the  sound  of  their  steps  on 
the  path,  thu  dark  figiiroB  in  the 
half  dark  of  the  summer  night. 
They  had  means  of  getting  news, 
she  knew  not  liow,  and  came  back 
sometimes  elated  and  noisy,  some- 
times more  quiet,  according  as  these 
were  bad  or  good.  And  then  she 
lieard  Jnnet  bustling  below  bring- 
ing their  8upp«r,  asking,  in  the  per- 
emptory tones  which  nmufied  them 
in  her,  if  tliey  wanted  anything 
more,  if  they  could  not  just  get  what 
they  wantetl  themselves,  and  let  a 
poor  woman,  that  had  to  be  up  in 
tlie  moruing  to  her  work,  get  to  her 
bed.  Romctimc-s  Janet  held  forth 
Ui  them  while  she  put  their  supper 
on  the  tabli^  '*  It's  tine  for  yon  twa 
strong  bnirdly  young  men,  without 
a  hand's  turn  to  do,  to  turn  day 
into  nicht  and  nicht  into  day  — 


though,  losh  me !  how  ye  can  pit 
up  with  it,  just  jabbering  and  read- 
ing idle  books  a'  the  day,  and  good 
for  nothing,  is  mair  than  I  can  teU. 
Tiut  me,  I'm  a  bard-working  woman. 
I've  my  man's  breakfast  to  got  ready 
at  8e«veuy  and  the  house  to  clean 
up,  and  to  keep  the  whole  place  like 
a  new  pin.  Bless  mo,  if  ye  werB  to 
take  a  turn  at  the  garden  and  save 
Andrew's  auld  boncf,  that  are  often 
very  bad  with  the  rheumaliara,  or 
carry  in  a  bucket  of  coals  or  a  pail 
of  water  for  me  that  am  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother,  it  would  set  you 
bi:tter.  Just  twa  strong  young  men.  fl 
and  never  doing  a  hand's  tuni — no  a  m^ 
hand's  turn  from  morning  to  nicht." 

"There's  truth  iu  what  she  saya. 
Bob — we  are  a  couple  of  lazy  dogs." 

"  I  WHS  not  just  made,"  said  Bob- 
bie, who  was  less  good-humoured 
than  his  friend,  "to  hew  wood  and 
to  draw  wat**r  in  my  own  house." 

"It  would  be  an  honour  and  a 
credit  to  you  to  do  something,  Jlr 
liobort^"  aaid  Janet,  with  a  touch  of 
sternness.  "Kh,  laddie  !  the  thing 
that's  maiet  unbecoming  in  this 
world  is  to  eat  somebody's  brvad. 
and  do  nothing  for  it — no  even  in 
the  way  of  civeelity — for  here's  the 
uiistrofls  put  out  of  everything.  She 
has  no  peace  by  ni^ht  or  by  day, 
iJo  ye  think  she  is  sleepin',  with 
you  making  a'  that  fracaw  coming 
in  in  the  middle  of  the  nicht,  and 
your  muckle  voices  and  your  niucklo 
steps  just  making  a  babel  o'  the 
house  t  She's  no  more  slbepin'  than 
I  am :  and  my  opinion  is  that  she 
never  sleeps — just  lies  and  ponders 
and  [jonders,  and  thinks  what's  to 
become  of  ye.  Eh,  1\\t  Robert,  if 
you  canna  exerceeso  your  ain  busi- 
ness, whatever  it  may  be " 

Then  there  vraa  a  big  laugh  from 
both  of  the  young  men.    "  We  have 
not  got  our  tools  with  us,  Jouet,"     M 
said  the  stranger.  m 

"  I'm    no   one   that   holds   vcsry 
much  with  tools,  Jtr  Lewta,"  said      J 
JanuL      "I^sh!    I  wotild  lake  up     ■ 
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noi7  encambered  and  dnsty  with 
pipes,  with  aehes  of  cigars,  with 
cans  and  papera  of  tobacco :'  how 
tliey  would  have  laughod  bad  they 
ItDOwn  what  a  vexatinn  this  waa  I 
OT  rather  Robbie  would  have  been 
angry — he  would  have  said  it  was 
one  of  hor  ridicQlous  ways — and 
only  the  other  would  have  laughod. 
It  is  a  iittlfi  hard  to  have  your  son 
apeak  of  your  ridiculous  ways  be- 
fore another  man  who  is  indulgent 
and  langhs.  But  still  tho  pipoa 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with 
that  other  thing — the  bottle  of 
whifllcy  always  there.  What  would 
the  grocer  in  Eskholui  think,  from 
whom  she  got  her  supplies,  when, 
instead  of  the  email  discreet  bottle 
at  long  intervals — for  not  to  have 
whisky  in  the  house,  the  old- 
faahioned  Hcotch  remedy  for  so 
ninny  things,  would  have  aaemod  to 
Mrs  Ogiivy  almost  a  crime — there 
were  gallon  jars,  she  did  not  like 
to  ask  Andrew  how  many,  sup- 
plied to  the  Qewan !  The  idea  thnt 
it  was  not  respectable  cut  into  her 
like  a  knife.  And  it  would  be 
thought  that  it  was  Iwibbio  who 
consumed  all  that^ — Robbie,  who 
was  known  to  be  there,  yet  never 
had  been  seen  in  Eskbolm,  or 
taking  his  walks  like  other  sober 
folk  on  Ksksida 

And  they  turned  life  npaldo 
down  altogether,  both  in  and  ont 
of  the  house.  They  rarely  went 
out  in  daylight,  but  would  take 
long  walks,  scouring  the  country 
in  the  Ute  evening,  and  come  home 
very  late  to  sit  down  to  a  supper 
specially  prepared  for  Ibem,  as  on 
the  fir^t  day  of  the  stranger's  ap- 
pearance, lie  had  aftocted  to  think 
it  was  the  ordinary  habit  of  tho 
house,  and  approved  of  it  much,  he 
said.  And  they  sat  late  after  it, 
always  with  a  now  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  went  to  bed  in  the  daylight  of 
tho  early  summer  morning,  with 
the  natural  conseqaence  that  they 
did  not  got  np  till  the  middle  of 


the  day,  lacerating  Mrs  0gilvy*8 
mind,  doing  everything  that  sho 
thought  most  disorderly  and  wrong. 
She  never  went  to  bed  until  they 
had  come  in  and  she  had  seen  them 
safely  established  at  tlieir  supper. 
And  then  she  would  go  quietly  up- 
stairs, but  not  to  rest,  for  her  room 
was  ovor  tho  dining-room,  as  has 
been  said,  and  the  noise  nf  their 
talk,  their  jokes  and  laughter,  kept 
sloop  from  her  eyes.  She  was  not 
a  very  good  sleeper  at  tho  best.  It 
could  scarcely,  she  said  to  herself, 
be  considered  their  fault.  And 
sometimes  the  somid  of  their  cheer-  ■ 
ful  voices  brought  a  sudden  sense  I 
of  strange  happiness  with  it.  Men 
that  are  ill  men,  thut  have  done 
dreadful  things,  could  not  laugh  like 
that,  she  would  sometimes  feel  con- 
fident—ancl  Robbie  gey  and  loud, 
though  all  that  she  hail  once  lioped 
to  be  refinement  had  gone  out  of 
lus  voice  :  this  bad  something  in  it 
that  went  to  her  heart.  If  he  was 
happy  after  all,  what  did  anytliing 
else  matter?  His  voice  rang  like  a 
trumpet.  There  was  no  sound  in  it 
of  depression  or  dejection.  Ite  bad 
recoveroii  his  spirits,  hif»  conlidenco, 
his  fceedoin.  The  heavy  dulnesa, 
which  waa  his  prevailing  mood  be- 
fore the  stranger  appeared,  was 
gone.  Then  he  had  been  disconten- 
ted and  miserable,  notwithstAuding 
the  thankfulness  be  expressed  to 
have  escaped  from  the  dominion  of 
his  former  leader.  But  now  he  was, 
or  appeared  to  bo,  happy,  hugging 
his  chains,  delighted,  as  it  seemed, 
to  return  to  his  bondage.  It  was 
not  likely  that  this  change  could 
be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  his 
mother;  and  yet  his  altered  tone, 
his  brightened  aspect,  tho  sound  of 
his  laughter,  gave  her  something 
that  was  almost  like  happineafl. 
lUit  for  this,  pcrhape,  she  could  not 
have  borne  as  she  did  the  transfor- 
mation of  her  life. 

Tho  two  young  men  sometimea 
went  to  Edinburgh,  as  Robbie  had 
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be«D  in  tbe  babit  of  doing  before 
the  othera  arrivfll.  They  went  in 
the  morning  and  returned  late  at 
DighL,  the  much  disturbtd  and 
Iroublevl  hou^ebold  sitting  up  for 
theuj  to  give  them  tbeir  nieaJ  and 
secure  Ihoir  perfect  comfort  After 
the  first  time  Mrs  Ojjilvy,  though 
her  hRart  was  always  full  of  anxiety 
for  tbeir  safety,  Ihougbt  it  best  not 
to  appear  wbcn  tbey  returned.  They 
had  both  gibed  at  ber  anxiety,  nt 
the  absurdity  and  imposaibility  of 
her  sittiTig  up  for  tbem,  and  ber 
desire  to  tie  ber  son  to  her  apron- 
strings,  Robbie  was  angry,  indig- 
nantly accoBtng  her  of  making  bim 
ridiculous  by  her  foolish  anxiety. 
Poor  Mrs  Ogiivy  bad  no  desire  to 
tie  kirn  to  her  apron-strings.  It 
WAS  not  foolish  fnndnesfi^  but  terror, 
that  was  in  her  heart.  She  had  a 
fear — almost  a  certainty — that  one 
time  or  other  they  would  not  come 
back,  —  that  they  would  bear  bad. 
news  and  not  return  at  all^  but  de- 
part again  into  the  unknown,  leav- 
ing her  on  the  nrk. 

But  though  she  did  not  appear, 
she  sat  up  in  her  room  at  the  win- 
dow, watching  for  the  click  of  tbe 
gate,  the  sonnd  of  their  steps  on 
the  path,  the  dark  figures  in  the 
half  dark  of  the  summer  night. 
Thay  had  means  of  getting  nowB, 
she  knew  nob  how,  and  came  back 
sometimes  elated  and  noisy,  some- 
times more  qaiet,  according  as  these 
were  bad  or  good.  And  then  she 
heard  Janet  bustling  below  bring- 
ing their  auppcr,  asking,  in  the  per- 
emptory tones  which  amused  tbem 
is  her,  if  tbey  wanted  anything 
more,  if  they  could  not  just  got  what 
they  wanted  themselves,  and  let  a 
poor  woman,  that  barl  to  \>e  up  in 
the  morning  to  her  work,  get  to  her 
bed.  Sometimes  Janet  held  forth 
lu  tbem  while  she  put  their  supper 
on  the  table.  "  It's  tine  for  you  twn 
strong  bnirdly  young  men,  without 
a  hand's  turn  to  do,  to  turn  day 
into  nicht  and  nicht  into  day  — 


though,  losh  me !  how  ye  can  pit 
up  with  it,  just  jabbering  and  read- 
ing idle  books  a'  the  day,  and  good 
for  nothing,  is  mair  than  I  can  tell. 
But  mo,  Tm  a  hard-working  woman. 
IVe  my  man's  breakfast  to  got  ready 
at  seeven,  and  tbe  hoQ«e  to  clean 
up,  and  to  keep  tbe  whole  place  like 
a  new  pin.  Bless  me,  if  ye  were  to 
take  a  turn  at  the  garden  and  save 
Andrew's  auld  hoi\es,  that  ore  often 
very  bud  with  the  rhenmatismi  or 
carry  in  a  bucket  of  coals  or  a  pail 
of  water  for  me  that  am  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother,  it  would  set  you 
better.  Just  twa  strong  young  men, 
and  never  doing  a  band's  turn — no  a 
hand's  turn  from  morning  to  nicht." 

"  There's  truth  in  what  she  says, 
Bob^wo  are  a  couple  of  lazy  dogs." 

"  I  was  not  just  made,"  said  Rob- 
bio,  who  was  lees  good-humoured 
than  his  friend,  "  to  how  wood  and 
to  draw  water  in  my  own  house." 

"It  would  be  an  honour  end  a 
credit  to  you  to  do  something,  Mr 
Robert,"  said  Janet,  with  a  touch  of 
sternness.  **  Kb,  laddie  !  tbe  thing 
that's  maisi  unbecoming  in  thia 
world  is  to  eat  somebody's  bread 
and  do  nothing  for  it — no  even  in 
the  way  of  civcelity — for  here's  tho 
mistress  put  out  of  everything.  8he 
has  no  i>eaco  by  night  or  by  day. 
Do  ye  think  she  is  sleepin',  with 
you  making  a'  that  fracaw  coming 
in  in  tho  middle  of  the  nicht,  and 
your  mnckie  voices  and  your  muckle 
steps  just  making  a  babel  o'  the 
house  1  She's  no  more  alecpin'  than 
I  am :  and  my  npininn  U  that  she 
never  sleeps^just  lies  and  ponders 
and  ponders,  and  thinks  what's  to 
become  of  ye.  Eh,  Mr  Robert,  if 
you  canna  e.xcrcecse  your  ain  buai- 
n«w,  whatever  it  may  be " 

Then  there  wm  a  big  laugh  from 
both  of  the  young  men.    "  We  havo_ 
not  got  our  tools  with  us,  Janeti^ 
said  tbe  stranger. 

"  I'm  no  one  that  holds  ver 
much  with  tools,  Mr  Lewie,"  waifi 
Janet      "  Jjosh  I    I  would  take  ui 


just  the  firat  thing  that  camo,  and 
try  if  I  couldna  do  a  day's  work 
with  that,  if  it  were  me." 

Mr  Lewis  wiw  what  the  houee- 
hold  had  takon  to  calliag  the 
Tisitor.  He  had  never  been  ci-edit- 
Dd  with  any  name,  and  Robert  spoko 
to  him  aa  Lew.  It  was  Janet  who 
hid  fir^t  changed  this  into  Mr 
Lewis.  Whether  it  was  his  siir- 
naraii  or  his  (,'Iirislian  name  no- 
body inquired,  nor  did  he  ^ive  any 
information,  but  answered  to  Mr 
Lewis  quite  jileasontly,  as  indeed 
he  did  everything-  He  was,  as 
ft  matter  of  fact,  far  more  agreeable 
in  the  house  than  Robbie,  who, 
quiet  enongh  before  he  oanie,  was 
now  disposed  to  be  somewhRt  impe- 
rioua  and  nxactin^',  and  show  that 
he  was  master.  Tlie  old  gervants, 
it  nt^ed  scarcely  be  paid,  were  much 
aggrieved  by  this.  "  Ifc  would  just 
like  to  be  cock  o'  the  walk,  onr  Rob- 
bie," Andrew  said. 

"  And  if  he  is,  it's  his  ain  mother's 
house,  and  he  baa  the  beet  right," 
said  Janet,  not  disposed  to  have 
Robert  objected  to  by  any  one  but 
herself.  "  Ho  was  aye  one  that 
likit  hifl  ain  way,"  she  added  on 
her  own  aticounU 

"  That's  the  worst  o'  weenien 
wi'  eonp,"  said  Anilrew;  "they're 
spoilt  and  pettit  till  they  canna  tell 
if  they're  on  their  heels  or  their 
head." 

"  A  honnie  one  yon  are  to  say  a 
word  against  the  mistress,"  cried 
Janet ;  '*  and  weemen,  says  he  !  I 
would  ju»t  like  to  ken  what  would 
have  become  of  ye,  that  were  just  as 
ha<1  as  ony  in  your  young  ilay.«,  if 
it  hadna  been  for  the  mistress  and 
mer' 

liut  on  the  particular  evening  on 
which  Janet  had  bofitowcd  her  ad- 
vice on  the  young  men  in  the  din- 
ing-poom,  they  continued  their  con- 
versation after  she  was  gone  in  an- 
other tone.  "That  good  woman 
would  bo  a  little  st^ed  if  she 
knew  what  work  we  had  been  up 


to,"  said  Lewis  ;  "  and  our  tools, 
eh,  llobl"  They  both  laughed 
again,  and  then  he  became  suddenly 
serious.  "All  the  same,  there's 
justice  in  what  she  says.  We'll 
have  to  be  doing  something  to  get 
a  little  money.  Suppoi^e  wo  had  to 
cut  and  run  all  of  a  sudden,  as  may 
happen  any  day,  whero  should  wi 
get  the  needful,  eh  V 

"  Tliere'a  my  mother,"  said  Ro' 
ort ;   **  she'll   give   mo  whatever 
want." 

"  She's  a  brick  of  an  old  woman  j 
but  1  don't  sujjpose,  eh,  Boh  ?  she's 
what  you  would  call  a  millionaire.** 
Lew  gave  his  frioiul  a  keen  glaneo 
under  his  eyeliJs.  Kis  eyes  wera 
keen  and  bright,  always  alive  and 
watchful  like  the  eycj?  of  a  wild 
animal ;  whereas  Robbie's  were  a 
little  heavy  and  veiled,  rather  fur- 
tive tlwin  watohfol,  perhaps  afraid 
of  approaching  danger,  but  nnb 
keeping  a  keen  look-out  for  it,  like 
the  other's,  on  every  side. 

"No,"  said  Riibort,  with  a  curious 
brag  and  pride,  "  not  a  milUonairo 
— ^jast  what  you  see — no  splendour, 
but  everj'thing  comfortable.  She 
must  have  saved  a  lot  of  money 
while  1  was  away.  A  woman  has 
no  expenses.  And  T'ln  all  she  has  ; 
she'll  give  me  whatever  I  want." 

**  You  are  all  she  ha?,  and  she'll 
give  you — whatever  you  want." 

"Yes;  is  there  anything  won- 
derful in  thati  You  say  it  in  a 
tone " 

"  We're  not  on  such  terms  M  to 
question  each  other's  tones,  are 
we  1 "  said  Low.  "  Though  I'm  idle, 
as  Janet  says,  I  have  always  an  eye 
to  business,  Boh.  Never  mind 
your  mother;  isn't  there  some  old 
buffer  in  the  country  that  could 
spare  us  some  of  his  gohl  ?  The 
nightfl  are  pretty  dark  now,  though 
they  don't  last  long — eh,  Bobi" 

There  was  more  a  great  deal  than 
was  open  to  a  listening  ear  in  the 
tone  of  the  question.  And  Robert 
Ogilvy  grew  red  to  hie  hair.     "  Fi 
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Qod's  Bake,"  ho  orioJ,  '*  not  a  word 
of  that  here — in  my  own  place, 
Low  1  If  there's  anything  in  the 
■worl'l  you  care  for " 

"l8  there  anything  in  tha  world 
I  cars  for?"  said  tho  other.  '*  Not 
very  much,  cxcnpt  myself.  I've 
always  hod  a  robust  regard  for  that 
person.  Weil  —  I'm  not  fond  of 
doing  nothing,  though  jour  folka 
think  uio  a  Lucy  dog.  Janet's  oyt5 
are  well  open,  but  she's  not  so  clever 
aa  sho  thinks.  I'm  beginning  to 
get  very  tired,  i  can  toll  you,  of  thi.s 
ila-nothiiig  lifo.  I'd  like  to  put  a 
Utile  money  in  my  pouket^  Hob. 
I'd  liku  to  ft*ol  a  liltle  excitement 
again.  We'll  take  root  like  potatoes 
if  we  go  on  like  thi&" 

Mr  Lewis's  talk  was  sprinkled 
with  words  of  a  more  energetic  de- 
scription, but  they  waste  a  good  deal 
of  typo  and  a  groat  many  marks  of 
admiration.  The  instructed  can  fdl 
thorn  in  for  tbemselvea. 

"  I  Jon't  think  wg  could  bo  much 
better  off,"  said  Itobbie,  with  a  cer- 
tain offence  J  "plenty  of  grub,  and 
good  of  it«  kind — you  said  that  your- 
self— and  a  safe  place  to  lie  low  in. 
I  thought  that  was  what  you  wanted 
most." 

"  So  it  was,  if  a  man  happened 
always  to  be  in  the  same  mintb  I 
want  u  little  oxciloment,  llob.  I 
want  a  good  beast  under  me,  and 
the  wind  in  my  face.  I  want  a 
little  fun — which  perhaps  wouldn't 
bo  juat  fun,  don't  you  know,  for 
the  men  we  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting " 

"If  thufiu  detective  fellowa  get 
on  tbr  trait  yoa'U  have  fun  enoagb/' 
Kobert  said. 

"  I — both  of  us,  if  you  please,  old 
fellow  :  we're  in  the  some  box.  The 
captain — and  one  of  the  chief  mom- 
ben  of  the  gang.  That's  hovr 
they've  got  ua  down,  recollect.  You 
never  knew  yon  were  a  chief  mem- 
ber  before — eh,  Dob  1  Itut  I  don't 
like  that  sort  of  fun.     I  like  to 
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bunt,  not  to  be  hunted,  uiy  boj 
And  I'm  very  tired  of  lyiug  low, 
Let's  make  a  run  somewhere — oh 
I  like  the  feeling  uf  the  money  thai 
should  be  in  another  inau'e  jMcket 
tujnbUog  into  my  owa."  ^ 

"  It'll  not  do—it'll  not  do,  Lev^| 
here;  I  won't  have  it," cried  KobbieJ^ 
getting   up   from    his   supper  and 
pacing  about  the  room.     "I  nove^H 
could  bear  that  part  of  it,  you  knowJB 
It  seems  something  different  in  a    ' 
wild  country,  where  you  never  know 
whose  the  munoy  iii.iy  be,  got  by 
gambling,    aud    chuuLing,    and    all 
that,  and  kind  of  lawful  to  take 
it  back  again.     No,  not  hora     I'll^ 
give  myself  up,  and  you  too,  boforsfl 
I  consent  to  that." 

"  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  toy  hero  that 
will  have  sometldng  to  say  to  it  if 
any  fellow  turns  out  a  sneak,"  said 
Lew,  with  that  movement  towards 
hiB  pocket  which  Mrs  OgUvy  did 
not  understand. 

'*  Does  this  look  like  turning  out 
a  sneak  I"  tmid  Kobbie,  looking 
round  with  a  wave  of  his  hauil. 
"  You've  been  here  nearly  a  month  : 
boa  any  one  ever  suid  you  were  not^ 
welcome  I  Keep  your  toys  to  yourA 
self,  Lew.  Two  can  play  at  iliat 
game ;  but  toys  or  no  toys,  Fm  not 
with  you,  and  I  won't  follow  you 

here.     Oh,  d it,  here/  where 

there's  such  a  thing  as  honesty, 
and  a  man's  money  is  his  own  I " 

"3[y    good    fellow,"    said    th 
other,  "but  for  information  which 
you  haven't  to  give,  and  which 
could  get  at  any   little  tavorn 
turned  into,  what  good  are  you 
You  never  were  any  that  I  know 
ot     You  were  always  shaking  your 
head.     You  didn't  mind,  so  for  as 
I  can  remember,  taking  a  share  of 
the  profits ;  but  aa  for  doing  any- 
thing \o  Bocuro  them  !     I  can  work 
without  you,  thank  you,  if  I  taka 
it  into  my  liead." 

*'I  hope  you  won't  take  it 
your  head,"  said   Itobbie,   comin, 
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qtute  right  whea  she  was  away; 

but  this  feelin;;  was  doubly  strong 
uow.  She  felt  that  tho  litde  house 
was  quite  undefeuded  in  her  ab- 
sence, that  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows which  she  could  not  bear  to 
have  shut  were  now  standing  wide 
open  tu  let  misfortune  come  in. 

When  she  did  at  last  succeed  in 
seeing  ^Ir  Sonierville,  however,  he 
was  very  comforting  to  her.  It  was 
not  that  he  did  not  see  tho  gravity 
of  the  situation.  lie  was  very  grave 
indeed  upon  the  whole  matter.  He 
did  not  conceal  from  her  his  con- 
viction that  Robert  stood  a 
much  worse  chance  if  he  were 
found  in  tho  company  of  the  other 
man.  "  Which  is  no  doubt  unjust," 
he  said,  "  for  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  your  son  had  a  great  repug- 
nance to  this  scoundrel  who  had 
led  him  astray."  Mrs  Ogilvy  re- 
sponded to  this  by  a  very  faltering 
and  doubtful "  Yes."  Yes  indeed — 
Robbie  had  said  he  hated  the  man ; 
but  there  was  very  little  appearance 
on  hia  part  of  hating  him  now — 
and  Mrs  Ogilvy  herself  did  not 
hate  Lew.  She  hated  nobody,  so 
that  this  perhaps  was  not  wonder- 
ful, but  lier  feeling  towards  the 
scoundrel,  as  Mr  Somervillo  called 
him,  WAS  more  than  that  abstract 
one.  She  felt  herself  his  defender, 
too,  as  well  as  her  son's.  She  was 
eager  to  save  him  as  well  as  her 
son.  To  ransom  Robbie  by  giving 
up  his  companion  was  not  what 
she  thought  of. 

I  do  not  know  whether  she  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  this  impression 
to  Mr  Somerville's  mind.  But  yet 
it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  pour  out  her 
heart,  to  tell  all  her  trouble ;  and  the 
old  lawyer  had  a  sympathetic  ear. 
They  sat  long  together,  going  over 
the  case,  and  he  insisted  that  she 
should  share  his  lunch  with  him,  and 
not  go  back  to  the  Hewan  fasting 
after  the  long  agitating  morning. 
Even  that  was  a  relief  to  Mrs 
Ogilvy,   though  she  was   scarcely 


[Sept. 

aware  of  it,  and  in  her  heart  be- 
lieved that  she  was  very  impatient 
to  get  away.  But  the  quiet  meal 
was  grateful  to  her,  with  her  kind 
old  friend  taking  an  interest  in  her, 
persuading  her  to  eat,  pouring  out 
a  modest  glass  of  wine^  paying  all 
the  attention  possible  in  his  old- 
fashioned  old-world  way.  She  was 
very  anxious  to  get  back,  and  yet 
the  tranquil  refection  gave  her  a 
sense  of  peace  and  comfort  to  which 
she  had  been  long  a  stranger.  There 
were  still  people  in  the  world  who 
were  kind,  who  were  williog  to 
help  her,  who  would  listen  and 
understand  what  she  had  to  bear, 
who  believed  everything  that  was 
good  about  Robbie, — that  he  had 
been  "led  away,"  but  was  now 
anxious,  very  anxious,  to  return 
to  righteous  ways.  Mrs  Ogilvy's 
heart  grew  lighter  in  spite  of  her- 
self, even  though  the  news  was 
not  good— though  she  ascertained 
that  there  was  certainly  an  Ameri- 
can officer  in  Edinburgh  whoso 
mission  was  to  track  oat  the  fugi- 
tives. "He  must  not  stay  at  tho 
Hewan — it  would  be  most  dangerous 
for  Robert :  you  must  get  him  to 
go  away,"  the  old  gentloman  said. 

"  If  I  could  hut  get  him  to  do 
that !  but,  oh,  you  know  by  your- 
self how  hard  it  is  for  the  lUce  of 
me,  that  never  shut  my  doors  in  my 
life  to  a  stranger,  to  say  to  a  man, 
Go ! — a  man  that  is  a  well-spoken 
man,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
him,  and  has  no  parents  of  Iub  own, 
and  never  has  had  instruction  nor 
oven  kindness  to  keep  him  right." 

"  Mrs  Ogilvy,  he  is  a  murdeier," 
said  ^Ir  Somerville,  severely. 

"  Oh,  but  are  you  sure  of  thatt 
If  I  were  sure  t  But  a  man  that  sits 
at  your  table,  that  you  see  every  day 
of  his  life,  that  does  no  harm, 
nor  is  unkind  to  any  one — ^how  is 
it  possible  to  think  he  has  done 
anything  like  thatt" 

"But,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Ur 
Somerriile,  "  it  is  true." 
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kuew  anylliing  about  it.  After 
many  queHtinus  with  Iierself,  and 
mneh  delcrroiiiod  endurance  of  her 
burdeii,  it  came  u])ou  her  like  an 
inspiration  that  this  was  the  thing 
Ifl  ilo.  It  wouKl  ha  a  comfort  to 
bo  able  to  apeak  to  some  one,  to 
bftve  the  support  of  somebody  else's 
jodgmcnt.  It  is  true  that  she  was 
afraid  of  Icavin-j  her  own  house 
uven  for  the  little  lime  that  vtaa 
iiooeoiary  ;  but  she  dccide<l  that  by 
doing  this  early  in  the  morning 
bc'futti  the  youn^  mun  were  up,  she 
mij^ht  do  it  without  risk.  iShe 
gave  Janet  great  charges  to  admit 
no  one  while  she  was  away.  "  No- 
body— 1  would  like  nobody  to  coiue 
in.  Mr  Koberb  is  up  so  lato  at 
night  that  we  cannot  expect  hiiii 
to  get  up  ejirly  iotj ;  but  I  would 
not  like  strange  folk  who  do  not 
know  how  lato  he  has  to  sit  up 
with  his  friend,  to  come  in  and  find 
him  still  in  his  bed  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day.  There's  no  harm  in  it ; 
but  we  hare  all  onr  prctjudices,  and 
I  cannot  bide  it  to  bo  known.  You 
will  just  make  the  bcdt  excuse  you 
can " 

"  You  may  make  your  mind  easy, 
meui,"  Aoid  Janet  j  '*  I  will  no  bo 
wanting  for  an  cxcast?." 

"  80  long  aa  you  juat  let  nobody 
in,"  said  her  mistress,  Mrs  Ogilvy 
bail  never  in  her  life  availod  hei-self 
oTon  of  tbe  common  and  woll-un- 
dentood  fiction,  "Not  at  homo," 
to  turn  away  an  unwelcoroo  vuitor ; 
but  she  did  not  inquire  now  wliat 


it  was  that  Janet  meant  to  say. 
She  went  away  with  a  Utile  li;:;ht- 
euing  of  hor  heavy  heart.  To  Iw 
able  to  speak  tu  somebody  who  waa 
beyond  all  doubt  and  incapable  of 
betraying  her^  of  perhaps  having 
something  suggested  to  her,  some 
plan  that  would  oiford  succour,  was 
for  the  moment  almost  as  if  she 
had  attained  a  certain  relief  It 
was  July  now,  the  very  beat  and 
climax  of  the  year.  The  favoured 
H«lds  of  Mid-Lothian  were  begin- 
ning to  whiten  to  the  harvest ;  the 
people  about  were  in  light  drcfeeA^ 
in  tltair  summer  moods  and  ways, 
saying  to  each  other,  "  What  a 
beautiful  day — was  there  ever  anch 
fine  weather?" — for  indeed  it  was 
a  happy  year  without  rain,  mthout 
clouds.  To  see  everybody  as  usual 
going  about  their  honest  work  was  at 
once  a  pang  and  a  relief  to  Mrs 
Ogilvy.  The  world,  then,  was  just 
aa  before — it  was  not  turned  upside 
down  ;  most  people  were  busy  doing 
something ;  there  was  no  susjienaion 
of  the  usual  laws.  And  yet  all  tbo 
more  for  this  universal  reign  of  law 
and  order,  which  it  was  a  refresh- 
ment to  see — all  the  more  was  it 
terrible  to  think  of  Kobbie,  lawlesa, 
careless  of  all  rules,  wosting  bis  life 
—of  the  two  young  men  whom  she 
bad  left  behind  her,  both  in  the 
strength  of  their  manhood,  doing 
nothing,  good  for  nothing.  These 
two  sensations,  which  wcro  so 
different,  tore  Sirs  Ogilvy's  heart 
in  two. 
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Mr  Snmervillo  was  engaged 
with  another  client,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  bafoiv  Mrs  Ogilvy  could 
»ee  hioL  8he  had  to  wait,  tremb- 
ling with  impatience,  and  dismayed 
by  the  passage  of  time,  following 
the  Imnda  of  the  clock  with  hor 
eyea,  wonderiii;;  what  perhaps 
might  be  hap[>ening  at  home.     !Sht* 


was  not,  perhaps,  on  the  face 
things,  a  very  strong  defensive  foreo, 
but  she  had  got  by  degrees  into  the 
habit  of  feeling  that  safety  depended 
more  or  less  upon  her  presence. 
She  might  have  perhape  a  little 
tendency  that  way  by  nature,  to 
think  that  her  little  world  depended 
upon    her,  and  that  nothing  went 
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He  Bays  we'll  pall  aloBg  hero 
famously  for  a  time.  You  so 
motheTly  (he  likes  you),  and  Jatiet 
such  a  good  cook,  and  the  wliieky 
vory  decent.  He's  a  conuoUsour, 
I  can  tell  you ! — and  nobody  here 
that  has  half  au  idea  in  their 
heads " 

"  Yon  may  be  deceived,  therSj" 
said  Mis  Ogilvy,  suddenly  resent- 
ing what  he  eaid — "you  may  be 
deceived  in  that,  both  him  and 
yon " 

"Not  about  the  cook  and  the 
whisky,"  said  Robbie,  with  a  laugh. 
"  In  short,  we  tliink  we  can  lie  on 
our  oare  a  little  and  watch  events. 
We  can  cut  and  run  at  any  mo- 
ment if  danger  appears." 

"  You  8ay  *  we,'  Robbie  1 " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  moment- 
ary scowl,  "  I  gftid  '  wc*  Of  course, 
I'm  in  with  Lew  as  soon  as  he 
turns  np.  I  always  said  I  was. 
You  forget  the  nonseuso  I've  talked 
about  him.  That's  all  being  out  of 
sight  that  corrupts  the  mind.  Lord,, 
what  a  diHcrecco  it  makw  to  have 
him  here ! " 

She  looked  a  little  wistfully  at 
the  young  man  to  whom  her  own 
lovo  and  devotion  mnltereij  noth- 
ing. He  calculated  on  it  freely, 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  thought  no 
more  of  it — wliich  wns  "  quite  nat- 
ural": she  ijiuicted  all  possibilities 
of  rebellion  in  her  own  mind  by 
this.  *'  But,  Bobbie,'^  she  said,  "  if 
he  ia  id  danger.  I'm  not  one  to 
advise  you  to  bo  unfaithful  to  a 

friend — oh,  not  even  if- Jtut 

his  welfare  goes  before  all.  If  it's 
true  all  I've  heard— if  there's  been 
wild  work  out  yonder  in  America, 
and  he's  blamed  for  it " 

*•  Who  told  you  thntl" 

*'  Partly  Jtr  Somerville  before 
you  came,  Robbie,  and  partly  youi^ 
self — and  partly  it  was  in  a  news- 
paper I  read." 

"  A  newspaper ! "  he  cried,  almost 
with  a  shout.  **Il'  it  lias  been  in 
the  ncwsjjapers  here ' 


"I  did  not  say  it  was  a  news- 
paper here." 

"  I  know  what  it  was,"  said 
Robbie,  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
'*  You've  been  nt  a  woman's  tricks. 
I  thought  you  were  above  them. 
You've  searched  nty  pockets,  and 
you've  found  it  there." 

"  I  found  it  lying  with  yonr 
coat,  in  no  pocket ;  and  I  had  seen 
it  before  in  Mr  SoinervlllB's  haods. 
You  go  too  far — you  go  too  far ! " 
she  said. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  bravado, 
"  what  docs  n  Yankee  paper  matter  1 
— nobody  reads  them  here.  Any- 
how," he  added,  "Lew  and  I,  we're 
going  to  face  it  out.  We'll  stay 
where  we  are,  end  make  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  we  can.  Dunger 
at  present  there's  none.  Oh,  you 
need  not  answer  mo  with  supposing 
this  or  that;  I  know." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  opened  her  lips  to 
speak,  but  swd  no  word.  She  was 
perhaps  tempted  to  suggest  that  it 
was  her  house,  her  money,  her  life 
and  comfort,  of  which  these  two 
men  were  disposing  so  calmly  ;  but 
she  did  not.  After  all,  she  said  to 
herself,  it  was  not  hers,  but  Robbie's; 
everything  that  was  hera  was  his. 
She  had  saved  the  money  which 
he  might  have  been  spending  bad 
he  been  at  home — which  he  might 
have  been  extravagant  with,  who 
could  tell  ? — for  him.  And  should 
she  grudge  him  the  use  of  it  now ) 
If  he  was  right,  if  all  was  safe,  if 
there  was  no  need  for  alarm,  why, 

then Uer  peace   was   gone ; 

but   had   she   not  nil  these  years 
been  ready  to  sacrilice  peace,  com- 
fort, life  itself— everytliing  in  the 
world — for  Robbie's  sake  ?  Andnow     i 
that  he  had  been  brought  back  UtM 
her  as  if  it  were  out  of  the  grave, —  ■ 
"  this  thy  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found," — 
what  was  there  more  to  say  ?   That 
father  who  ran  out  to  meut  his  son, 
who  fell  upon  liis  neck,  and  clothed 
him  in  the  best  garment,  and  would 


not  even  listen  lo  hia  confession 
and  penitence — perhaps  whon  the 
prodigal  had    aottled    back    again 


into  thfj  monotony  of  home,  wag 
not  60  happy  in  him  aa  ho  lind 
hoped  to  he. 


CHAPIER  IV, 


Thoro  follnwetl  aft^T  this  a  poriod 
which  wos  the  most  terrible  nf  ^^^8 
Ogilry's  life.  It  had  not  the 
anguish  of  that  previoud  timo  when 
liobcrt  had  diBappcarcd  from  his 
homo ;  bnt  in  pain  and  active  dii^- 
trcflp,  and  the  horrors  of  fear  and 
anxiety,  it  was  sometimes  almost  as 
bad — sometimes  worse  thon  that. 
When  sho  looked  back  on  it  after, 
it  fieemod  to  hur  like  a  nightmare, 
the  dream  of  a  long  fever  too 
dreadful  to  be  tnie.  The  happi- 
ness of  having  her  aon  under  her 
own  roof  was  turned  into  torture, 
though  still  remaining  in  its  way 
a  kind  nf  terrible  happiness  ;  for 
did  not  she  see  him  day  by  day 
fialling  into  a]t  that  was  to  hnr 
mind  moat  appalling  —  the  habiU 
of  imch  a  life  oa  w&s  odioun  and 
terrible  to  the  {)Oor  lady,  with  all 
her  traditions  of  decent  living,  oil 
her  prejiidicefl  and  delicacies  1  Ilis 
very  voice  had  changed ;  it  woa 
more  gay  and  lively  at  times  than 
ihe  hod  ever  known,  and  this  gave 
h«r  a  pang  of  plpa«uro  often  in 
the  midrtt  of  her  tronble.  Indeed 
there  were  times  when  even  the 
noise  of  the  two  young  men  in  the 
house  affected  her  mind  with  a  cor* 
tain  plaasnre  and  elation,  and  grati- 
tade  to  God  that  sh'^  was  there  to 
make  their  life  possible,  to  make  it 
comfortable,  to  j^ive  them  occaaion 
for  the  light-hearted  ncps,  though 
abe  could  not  nndcrstand  it,  which 
they  showed.  But  these  were 
evanesoent  moments,  and  her  life 
day  by  day  was  a  kind  of  horror 
to  her,  08  if  ahc  were  herself  affected 
by  the  careless  ways,  the  profane 
words,  the  self-indiilgence,  and  dis- 
rogard  of  everything  lovely  and 
Itcmeat  and  of  good  report,  which 
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Bhe  Roemed  to  be  encouraging 
keeping  up   while   she   looked   on 
ond  suifered. 

The  situation  is  too  poignant  to 
bo  easily  recorded.  One  has  heard 
of  a  wife  oppressed  and  disgusted 
by  a  dissipated  husband ;  one  has 
beard  of  the  horrors  of  a  drunkard's 
home.  But  this  was  a  dilTorent 
thing.  So  far  as  any  one  in  the 
hoiifw  was  aware,  these  yonng  men 
wore  not  drunkarda.  There  were 
no  dreadful  scones  in  which  they 
lost  control  of  themselves  or  the 
possession  of  their  senses.  Was 
it  almost  worse  than  that}  Mrs 
Ogiivy  felt  as  if  she  were  being 
put  through  the  treatment  which 
some  people  suppose  to  be  a  euro 
for  that  terrible  weakness^  the 
mixture  of  intoxicating  spirit  with 
every  meal  and  every  dish.  Her 
very  cup  of  tea,  the  old  lolly's 
modest  indulgence,  seemed  to  be 
JLivoured  from  the  eternal  whisky 
bottle  which  was  always  there,  the 
smell  and  the  sight  of  which  made 
bor  sick,  ma<lo  her  frantic  with 
suppressed  misery.  They  meant  ■ 
no  harm,  she  tried  to  explain  to  " 
herself.  It  wai  a  habit  of  their 
rough  life,  and  the  much  cxer-  m 
cise  and  fatigue  to  which  they  I 
subjected  themselves,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  in  the  far-away  plaue  from 
which  iht-y  bad  oomo,  the  oat- 
skirts  of  civilisation.  They  were 
not  capable  of  understanding  what 
it  was  to  her  to  see  her  trim  dining- 
room  olways  made  diaonlerly  (as 
she  felt)  by  that  bottle,  the  atmos- 
pbcie  flavoured  with  it,  its  presence 
always  manifest.  Tlie  pipes,  too: 
her  mantelpiece,  always  so  nicely 
arranged  with  it))  clock,  its  flower- 
vasoe,  its  sheila  and  ornamentfl,  was 
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now  encnmbored  and  dusty  wttH 
pipes,  with  ashes  of  cigars,  with 
cane  and  papers  of  tobacco  :'  hnw 
they  wonld  havo  langhod  had  thoy 
known  what  a  vexiiiion  this  wae ! 
or  rather  Robbie  would  have  boen 
aiigry — he  wonld  have  said  it  was 
ono  of  her  ridiculous  ways — and 
only  the  other  would  havo  laughed. 
It  ifl  a  little  hani  to  have  your  ma 
speak  of  your  ridiculous  ways  be- 
fore another  man  who  is  indulgent 
and  laughs.  Bat  still  the  pipes 
were  nothing  in  comparifion  with 
that  other  thing  —  the  bottle  of 
whisky  always  there.  What  would 
the  grocer  in  Kekholm  think,  from 
whom  she  got  her  aupplies,  when, 
instead  of  the  small  discreet  bottle 
at  loag  iotervaU— for  not  to  have 
whisky  in  the  house,  the  old- 
faahioned  Scotch  remedy  for  so 
many  things,  would  have  saemod  to 
Mrs  Ogilvy  almost  a  crime — there 
were  gallon  Jars,  she  did  not  like 
til  aek  Andrew  how  many,  sup- 
plied to  the  Hewiinl  The  idea  that 
it  was  not  respectjible  cut  into  her 
like  a  knife.  And  it  would  be 
thought  tliat  it  was  lliibbie  who 
consumed  all  that,  —  Robbie,  who 
was  known  to  be  there,  yet  never 
had  been  eeen  in  Eskholm,  or 
taking  his  walks  like  other  sober 
folk  on  Eskside, 

And  they  tnmed  life  upside 
down  altogether,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  house.  They  rarely  went 
out  in  daylight,  but  would  tako 
long  walks,  scouring  the  country 
in  the  late  evening,  and  come  homo 
very  late  to  sit  down  to  a  supper 
specially  prepared  for  Ihom,  as  on 
the  first  day  of  the  strangor'a  ap- 
pearance, lie  had  alFected  to  think 
it  was  the  onlinary  habit  of  the 
house,  and  approved  of  it  much,  he 
said.  And  they  sat  lato  after  it, 
always  with  a  new  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  went  to  bed  in  the  daylight  of 
the  early  summer  morning,  with 
the  natural  consrquence  that  thoy 
did  not  get  np  till  the  middle  of 


the  day,  lacerating  %frs  Ogilvy's 
mind,  doing  everything  that  she 
thought  most  disorderly  and  wrong, 
She  never  went  to  bed  until  they 
had  come  in  and  she  had  seen  them 
safely  established  at  their  supper. 
And  then  she  would  go  quietly  up-  M 
stairs,  but  uat  to  rest,  for  her  room  | 
was  over  the  dining-room,  as  has 
been  Kaid,  and  the  noise  of  their 
talk,  their  jokes  and  laughter,  kept 
sleep  from  her  eye*.  She  was  not 
a  very  good  sleeper  at  the  best.  It 
could  scarcely,  she  said  to  herself, 
be  considered  their  fault.  And 
sometimes  the  sound  of  their  cheer- 
ful voices  brought  a  sadden  sense 
of  strange  happiness  with  it.  Men 
that  are  ill  men,  that  have  done 
dreadful  things,  could  not  laugh  like 
that,  she  would  sometimes  feel  con- 
fident— and  Robbie  gay  and  loud, 
though  all  that  she  liiid  once  lioped 
to  bo  refinement  had  gone  out  of 
tiis  voice  ;  this  had  something  in  it 
that  went  to  her  heart.  If  he  was 
happy  after  all,  what  did  anytliing 
else  matter?  His  voice  rang  like  a 
trumpet.  There  was  no  sound  in  it 
of  ilepression  or  dejection.  He  had 
recovered  hia  spirits,  his  confidence, 
his  freedom.  The  heavy  dulnesa, 
which  was  his  prevailing  mood  be- 
fore the  straiig<^r  appeared,  was 
gone.  Then  he  had  been  disconten- 
ted and  miserable,  notwithstanding 
the  thankfulness  ho  expressed  to 
have  escaped  from  the  domintnn  of 
his  former  leader.  But  now  he  was, 
or  appeared  to  be,  happy,  hugging 
his  chains,  delighted,  as  it  seemed, 
to  return  to  his  bondage.  It  was 
not  likely  that  this  change  could 
be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  hia 
mother;  and  yet  his  altered  tone, 
hia  brightened  aspect,  the  sound  of 
his  laU!{htor,  gave  her  something 
that  was  almost  like  happiness, 
Itut  for  this,  perhaps,  she  could  not 
have  borne  as  she  did  the  transform 
mation  of  her  life. 

The  two  young  men  sometimea 
went  to  Edinburgh,  as  Robbie  had 
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been  in  the  habit  nf  iloing  hofore 
the  olher'a  arrival.  They  went  in 
the  morning  au<l  returned  Intc  at 
ni^ht,  the  much  disturbed  and 
troubled  liouiiehold  silting  up  for 
them  to  give  them  their  meal  and 
secure  ihoir  perfect  comfort.  After 
the  first  time  Mrs  Ogilvy,  tliough 
her  heart  was  always  full  of  anxiety 
for  their  safety,  thought  it  best  not 
to  appear  when  they  returned.  Tbey 
had  both  gibed  at  her  anxiety,  at 
the  ab«urdity  and  impossibility  of 
her  sitting  up  for  them,  and  her 
dcAire  to  tie  her  son  to  her  apron- 
atriugR.  Kobbit*  was  angry,  iudrg- 
nactly  accoaing  her  of  making  him 
ridiculous  by  her  foolish  anxiety. 
Poor  Mre  Ogilvy  had  no  desire  to 
tie  him  to  her  apron-atrings.  It 
was  not  foolieh  fondoeBe,  but  terror, 
that  waa  in  her  heart.  She  had  a 
fenr — almost  a  oertaiuty — -tliat  one 
time  or  other  they  would  not  come 
back, — that  they  would  hear  bad 
newa  and  not  return  at  all,  but  de- 
part again  into  the  unknown,  leav- 
ing her  on  the  rack. 

Itat  though  ehc  did  not  appear, 
die  Hit  up  in  her  room  at  the  win- 
dow, watching  for  the  click  of  the 
gate,  the  sound  of  their  steps  on 
the  path,  tho  dark  ligareti  in  the 
half  dark  of  the  summer  night. 
They  had  means  of  getting  newfi, 
she  know  not  how,  and  came  hack 
sometimes  elated  and  noiay,  some- 
times more  quiet,  according  as  these 
were  bad  or  good.  And  then,  she 
ht-ard  Janet  bustling  below  bring- 
ing their  supper,  asking,  in  the  per- 
emptory tones  which  amused  them 
in  her.  if  they  wanted  anything 
more,  if  they  could  not  j  ust  get  what 
they  wanted  themselves,  and  let  a 
poor  woman,  that  had  to  bo  up  in 
the  morning  to  her  work,  get  to  her 
bed.  Sometimes  Janet  held  forth 
to  them  while  she  put  their  supper 
on  the  table.  "  It's  Une  fur  you  Iwa 
strong  buirdly  young  men,  without 
ft  hand's  turn  to  do,  to  turn  day 
into  nicht  and  uieht  into  day  — 
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though,  losh  me  1  how  ye  can  pit 
up  with  it,  just  jabbering  and  read- 
ing idlit  lH>okfl  a'  the  day,  and  good 
for  nothing,  ia  mair  than  I  can  tell. 
Jhitme,  I'm  a  hard-working  woman. 
IVo  my  man's  breakfast  to  get  ready 
at  scevcn,  and  the  houeo  to  clean 
up,  and  to  keep  the  whole  phice  like 
tt  new  pin.  Bless  mo,  if  ye  were  to 
take  a  tnrn  at  tho  garden  and  ^ve 
Andrew's  auld  bones,  that  are  often 
A'cry  bad  with  the  rheumatism,  or 
carry  iu  a  bucket  of  coals  or  a  pail 
of  water  for  me  that  om  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother,  it  would  set  you 
better.  Just  twa  strong  young  men, 
and  never  doing  a  hand's  turn — no  a 
hand's  turn  from  morning  to  nicht." 

"There's  truth  in  what  afae  says. 
Bob — wo  are  a  couple  of  lazy  dogs." 

"1  was  not  just  made,"  said  Rob- 
bie, who  Wiis  less  good-hnmoured 
than  his  friend,  "to  hew  wood  and 
to  draw  water  tn  my  own  house." 

"  It  would  be  an  honour  and  a 
credit  to  you  to  do  something,  Mr 
Ifobert,**  said  Janet,  with  a  touch  of 
stvmnesH,  "Kb,  laddie  t  tho  thing 
Uiat's  maist  uiibecuniing  in  this 
world  is  to  eat  Homebody's  bread 
and  do  nothing  for  it — no  even  in 
the  way  of  civeelily — for  here's  the 
mistress  put  out  of  everything.  She 
has  no  peace  by  night  or  by  day. 
Do  ye  think  she  is  sleepiu',  witli 
you  making  a'  that  fracaw  coming 
in  in  tho  middle  of  the  nicht,  and 
your  muckk*  voices  and  your  niuckle 
steps  juet  making  a  babel  o'  the 
houue  7  She's  no  more  aleepin'  than 
I  am :  and  my  opinion  is  that  she 
never  sleeps — just  lies  and  ponders 
and  ponders,  and  tliinks  what's  to 
become  of  ye,  Eh,  Mr  Robert,  if 
you  canna  exerceese  your  ain  buai- 
ncsa,  whatever  it  may  be " 

Then  there  waa  a  big  laugh  from 
both  of  the  young  men.  *'  We  have 
not  got  our  tools  with  us,  Janet," 
said  the  stranger. 

"  I'm  no  one  that  holda  very 
much  with  tools,  Mr  Lewis,"  said 
.TanoU     **  Losh  I   I  woiUd  take  up 
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just  tlio  first  thing  that  came,  and 
try  if  I  couMna  do  a.  day's  work 
with  that,  if  it  wero  me." 

^fr  Lewis  was  what  tho  hoiwe- 
hold  had  taknn  to  catling  tho 
Tisitor.  He  had  never  heen  credit- 
ed  with  any  namn,  and  Ttoherfc  spoke 
to  him  OB  Low.  It  was  Janet  who 
had  first  changed  thia  into  Mr 
Tvftwis.  Whether  it  was  his  tntt- 
nanin  or  hia  Christian  name  no 
body  inquired,  nor  did  he  t;ivf  any 
information,  but  answered  to  ]\rr 
Lowis  quite  pleasniitly,  as  indeed 
he  did  evorj'thing.  He  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact^  far  more  a^eeahle 
in  the  hnuso  than  Knbhie,  who, 
quiet  enough  before  he  came,  was 
now  disposed  to  he  somewhat  impo- 
rious  and  exacting,  and  show  that 
he  was  master.  The  old  servants, 
it  noed  scarcely  bo  paid,  were  much 
affgrioved  by  this.  "  Ho  would  just 
like  to  be  cock  o'  the  walk,  our  Ilob* 
bie,"  Andrew  said. 

"And  if  hois,  it's  his  aln  mother's 
houso,  and  ho  baa  the  best  right," 
said  Janet,  not  disposed  to  have 
Kobert  objected  to  by  any  one  but 
herself.  "  Ho  was  aye  one  that 
likit  his  ain  way,"  she  added  on 
hor  own  account. 

*•  That's  the  worst  o*  weemon 
wi'  eons,"  said  Andruw;  "thoyVo 
spoilt  and  pettit  till  they  canna  tell 
if  they're  on  their  heels  or  their 
head." 

"A  bonnie  one  yon  are  to  say  a 
word  against  the  mistress,"  cried 
Janet ;  "  and  wccmon,  says  ho  !  I 
would  jnat  like  to  ken  what  would 
have  become  of  ye,  that  were  just  as 
had  as  ony  in  your  young  daya,  if 
it  hadna  been  for  the  mistrees  and 
me?" 

But  on  the  particular  evening  on 
which  Janet  had  bestowed  her  ad- 
Tice  on  the  young  men  in  the  din- 
ing-room, they  continued  their  con- 
versation after  she  was  gone  in  an- 
other tone.  "That  good  woman 
would  be  a  little  startled  if  she 
knew  what  work  we  had  been  np 


to,"  Raid  Lewis  ;  "  and  onr  tooldf 
eh,  Bobl"  They  both  laiiKhed 
again,  and  then  he  became  suddenly 
serionf.  "  All  tho  same,  there's 
justice  in  what  she  says.  We'll 
have  to  be  doing  something  to  get 
a  littlo  monoy.  Suppose  wo  had  to 
cut  and  run  all  of  a  sudden,  as  may 
happen  any  day,  where  should  we 
get  the  needful,  ehV 

*'  There's  my  mother,"  said  Roh- 
ert;  "she'll  gtvis  mo  whatever  I 
want." 

"  She's  a  brick  of  an  old  woman  ; 
but  I  don't  suppose,  oh,  Bob  ?  she's 
what  you  would  call  a  millionaire." 
Lew  gave  his  friend  a  keen  glaneo 
under  his  eyelids.  His  ojes  were 
keen  and  bright,  always  alive  and 
watchful  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild 
animal ;  whereas  Robbie's  were  a 
little  hflavy  and  veiled,  rather  fur- 
tive than  watchful,  porbaps  afraid 
of  approaching  danger,  but  not 
keeping  a  keen  look-out  for  it,  like 
the  other's,  on  every  side. 

"No,"  said  Robert,  with  a  curiooa 
brag  and  pride,  "  not  a  millionaire 
— just  what  you  see — no  splendour, 
but  everything  comfortable.  Sho 
must  have  saved  a  lot  of  money 
while  I  was  away.  A  woman  has 
no  expensca.  And  I'm  all  she  has  ; 
she'll  give  mo  whatever  I  want." 

"You  are  all  she  has,  and  she'll 
give  you — whatever  you  want." 

"  Ye« ;  is  there  anything  won- 
derful in  that  ?  You  say  it  in  a 
tone " 

"  We're  not  on  snch  terms  as  to 
question  each  other's  tones,  are 
wo  1 "  said  Lew.  "  Though  I'm  idle, 
as  Janet  says,  I  have  always  an  eye 
to  businoss,  Boh.  Never  niind 
your  mother;  isn't  there  some  old 
buU'er  in  the  country  that  conid 
spare  us  some  of  his  goldl  The 
nights  are  pretty  dark  now,  though 
they  don't  last  long — eh.  Bob  ? " 

There  was  more  a  great  deal  than 
was  open  to  a  listening  ear  in  tlie 
tone  of  the  question.  And  Jiobcrt 
Ogiivy  grew  red  to  his  hair.     "  For 
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Qod'a  soke,"  ho  crio»),  '*  not  a  word 
of  that  here  —  in  my  own  plact^, 
Lew  I  If  there's  &u>t!iuig  in  the 
worlii  you  care  for " 

"Is  there  anything  in  the  world 
I  caie  fort"  said  the  other.  "Not 
very  much,  except  myself.  I've 
always  liad  a  robuAt  regard  for  that 
perion.  Well  —  I'm  not  fond  of 
doing  nothing,  though  jimr  folka 
thiuk  uio  a  laxy  dog.  JaQct's  ^iyt^ 
are  well  open,  but  ahe's  not  so  clevor 
as  dho  thinks.  I'm  lK>;;ii]uing  to 
get  very  tirtid,  I  can  tell  you,  of  this 
du-nothiug  Hfo.  I'd  like  to  put  a 
little  money  in  my  pouket,  Uob. 
I'd  liko  to  feol  a  little  excitement 
again.  We'll  take  root  like  potatoo^ 
if  wo  go  on  liko  thiii," 

Mr  Lewis's  talk  was  spriukled 
with  words  of  a  morR  energetic  de- 
scription, but  they  waste  a  gooJ  deal 
of  type  and  a  great  many  niarka  of 
adiniration.  The  instructed  can  fill 
Uieoi  in  for  themaelves. 

"  I  don't  think  we  could  be  much 
bolter  off,"  said  Robbie,  with  a  cer- 
tain offence^  "plenty  of  grub,  liiid 
guuduf  itakind — you  said  tbatyour- 
solf— and  a  safe  place  to  lie  low  in. 
(  thought  tluit  was  what  you  wanted 
most" 

"So  it  was,  if  a  man  bappenotl 
always  to  bo  in  the  same  mind.  I 
want  a  little  excitement,  Bob.  I 
want  a  good  beast  under  me,  and 
the  wind  in  my  face.  I  want  a 
little  fuu^which  perhaps  wouldn't 
bo  Just  fun,  don't  you  know,  for 
the  moo  wo  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  meoting " 

"If  thofio  detective  follows  got 
on  the  trail  you'll  bare  fun  enough," 
Robert  aaid. 

"  I — both  of  no,  if  you  please,  old 
fellow  :  we're  in  the  same  btix.  The 
euptnin — and  one  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  gang.  That's  how 
they've  got  us  down,  rscoUect.  You 
never  know  you  were  a  chief  mem* 
ber  before — eh.  Bob  I  Dut  I  don't 
Uko  tJiat  sort  of  fun.     I  liko  to 
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hunt,  not  to  bo  hunted,  my  bo^. 
.•Vud  I'm  very  tired  of  lying  low. 
Let's  moke  a  run  somewhere — ehH 
I  like  the  feeling  of  the  money  thaff 
should  be  in  another  man's  puckcb 
tumbling  into  my  own." 

"  It'll  not  do— it'll  not  do,  Low, 
here;  I  won't  have  it,"  cried  Kobbic, 
gotling  u]i  from  his  supper  uud 
piiciny  about  the  room.  "  I  never 
could  boar  that  pari  of  it,  you  know. 
It  seems  something  ditferent  in  a 
wild  country,  where  you  never  know 
whose  the  money  nmy  be,  got  by 
gambling,  and  cheating,  and  uU 
that>  and  kind  of  lawful  to  take 
it  back  again.  Ko,  not  hero.  Til 
give  myself  up,  and  you  too,  boforo 
I  consent  to  that." 

"  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  toy  horo  that 
will  have  somtthing  to  say  to  it  if 
any  fellow  turns  out  a  sneak,"  said 
Lew,  with  that  movement  towards 
his  pocket  which  Mrs  Ogiivy  did 
not  understand.  J 

"  Does  this  look  liko  turning  aun 
a  sneak  1"  said  Kobbie,  looking 
round  with  a  wave  of  bis  hand. 
"  You've  boon  hem  nearly  a  month  : 
has  any  one  ovor  said  you  were  not 
welcomol  Keep  your  toys  to  your- 
self, Lew.  Two  con  play  at  that 
game;  but  toys  or  no  toys,  I'm  not 
with  you,  and  I  won't  follow  you 

hc.ro.     Oh,  d it,  htre/  where 

there's   such   a   thing  as   honesty, 
and  a  man's  money  is  his  own  I " 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  the 
olhor,  **  but  for  information  which 
you  haven't  to  give,  and  which  I 
could  got  at  any  little  tavern  I 
turned  into,  what  good  are  youl 
You  never  were  any  that  I  know 
oC  You  wore  always  shaking  yuuc 
bead.  You  didn't  mind,  so  far  as 
I  can  remember,  taking  a  share  of 
the  profits  i  but  as  for  doing  any- 
thing to  seouro  them  !  I  can  work 
without  you,  thank  you,  if  I  tako 
it  into  ray  heod." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  In 
your   head,"  said   Itobbie,  coniin 
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back  to  tito  table  and  resuming  bu; 
chair.  "  Why  should  you,  when  I 
toU  you  I  can  gut  anything  out  of 
my  mother  y  And  with  right  too," 
ho  continued,  "fur  I  should  have 
baian  suro  to  spend  it  oil  had  I 
been  at  home ;  and  sho  only  saved 
it  becaufio  I  whs  not  here.  Tiiere- 
fore  the  money's  juatly  mine  hy  all 
rules.  It  isn't  that  I  should  liko 
to  aoc  you  start  without  mo,  Lew, 
or  that  I  wouldn't  take  my  share, 
whatever —  whatever  you  might 
wish  to  do.  Jiut  what's  the  good, 
irhea  you  can  get  it,  aud  begged 
to  accept  it,  all  atraight  and  square 
close  at  hand  7  " 

"For  a  squeamish  fellow  you've 
got  a  good  stilf  conscience,  liob," 
said  Lew,  with  a  laugb.  "I  like 
tliat  idea, — that  though  it's  bad  with 
an  old  fogey  trotting  home  from 
market,  it  ain't  the  same  with  your 
mother.  In  that  way  it  would  be 
less  of  a  privilege  than  folks  would 
think  to  be  near  rolutioua  to  you 
and.  me,  eh  t  I've  got  none, 
heaven  be  praised  !  so  I  can't  prac- 
tise upon  'em.  But  you,  my 
chicken  !  that  the  good  lady  waite 
up  for  at  nights,  that  she  would 
like  to  tie  to  her  apron-strings " 

**  It's  my  own  money,"  said  Hob  j 
*'  I  should  have  spent  it  twice  over 
if  I  had  been  at  homo." 

And  presently  they  fell  into  their 
usual  topics  of  conversatiou,  and  this 
cdJ5e  of  conscienco  was  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  Mra  Ogilvy  fought 
and  strugglecl  with  her  thought* 
iip-staira.  She  had  all  but  divined 
that  there  had  been  a  quarrel,  and 
had  many  thoughts  of  going  down, 
for  she  was  still  dressed,  to  clear  it 
up.  For  if  thi^y  quarrelled,  what 
could  bo  donci  .Sbo  could  not 
turn  Lewis  out  of  her  house— 4iid 
indeed  her  heart  inclined  towards 
that  Boft-apokcn  rufhan  with  a  moat 
foolish  softueaa.  He  might  perhaps 
aoolT  a  little  now  aud  then,  but  ho 
was  not  unkind.  He  was  alwavs 
ready  lu  ixccive  her  with  a  smilt) 


when  she  appeared,  which  was 
more  than  her  son  was,  and  bad  a 
way  of  seeming  grateful  and  defer- 
ential whether  he  was  really  so  or 
not,  and  sometimes  said  a  word 
to  soothe  feelings  whicli  Eob- 
bie  had  ruffled,  without  appearing 
to  acB,  which  would  Imve  spoiled 
all,  that  Kohbie  had  wouuded  them. 
Of  the  two,  I  am  afmid  that  JJrs 
Ogilvy  in  her  secret  heart,  so  far 
down  that  she  was  lierself  uncon- 
scious of  it,  was  luoit  indulgent  to 
Low.  Who  could  tell  how  he  had 
been  brought  up,  how  he  had  been 
led  astray?  He  might  have  been 
an  orphan  without  any  one  to  look 

after  him,  whereas  Robbie TTet 

heart  bled  to  think  how  few  ex- 
cuses Kobbie  had,  and  yet  excused 
him  with  innumerable  eager  picas. 
Ihit  the  chief  tlitiig  was,  that  life 
was  intolerable  under  these  condi- 
tions :  and  what  cotild  she  do,  what 
could  she  proitose,  to  mend  them  1 — 
life  turned  upside  down,  a  coustant 
panic  hanging  over  it,  a  terror  of 
she  knew  not  what.,  a  sensation 
a.i  of  very  existence  in  danger. 
AVhat  could  bo  done,  what  could 
any  one  do  1  Nothing,  for  she  dared 
not  trust  any  oue  with  the  secret. 
It  was  heavy  upon  her  own  being, 
but  she  dared  not  Rhai>3  it  with  any 
other.  She  dared  not  even  reveal 
to  Janet  anything  of  the  B]>ecial 
misery  that  uverwholiucd  her:  that 
it  was  possible  the  police  might 
come— the  police  ! — aud  watch  the 
innocent  house,  and  bring  a  war- 
rant, as  if  it  were  a  neat  of  criniinala. 
It  made  Mrs  Ogilvy  jump  up  from 
her  seat,  spring  from  her  bed,  when- 
ever this  thought  came  back  to  her. 
And  in  the  meantime  she  could  do 
nothing,  but  only  sit  still  and  bear 
it  until  some  dreadful  climax 
came. 

She  had  a  long  struggle  witi 
herself  bufnro  she  permitted  herself 
the  indulgence  of  going  in  to  VAin- 
burgh  to  Mie  Mr  Somervillc,  who 
was    the    only   other   pcrsuu    who 
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Rnytbing  about  it.  After 
many  qucHtioua  witli  faDistilf,  auJ 
luucli  deiormiu«d  enduranco  uf  her 
burden,  it  came  upon  ber  like  an 
inspimtion  tbal  this  woe  tlio  thing 
to  do.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to 
be  ible  to  spoak  to  some  oue,  to 
have  tho  support  of  somebody  else's 
jiulgiiicnt.  it  is  true  that  she  waa 
iifriUd  of  leaviiij^  ber  own  house 
even  for  the  little  time  that  was 
uoceeeary  ;  but  ehe  decided  that  by 
doing  this  early  iu  the  morning 
bofure  the  young  men  were  up,  she 
might  do  it  without  rink.  She 
^ave  Janet  great  charges  to  admit 
no  one  while  she  waa  away,  "  2io- 
body — I  would  like  nobody  to  come 
in.  Mr  Robert  is  up  bo  late  at 
night  that  we  cannot  exptict  him 
to  get  up  early  too :  but  I  would 
not  like  strange  folk  who  do  not 
know  how  late  he  has  to  sit  up 
with  his  friend,  to  come  in  and  find 
him  Htill  iu  hu  bed  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day.  There's  no  harm  in  it ; 
but  wo  have  all  our  prejudices,  ami 
I  cannot  bide  it  to  be  known.  You 
will  just  make  the  best  excuse  yen 
can " 

"You  may  make  your  mind  easy, 
mom,"  said  Janet  j  "  I  will  no  be 
wanting  for  an  excuse." 

"So  long  as  you  just  let  nobody 
in,"  said  her  mislrosa.  Mrs  Ogiivy 
ha<l  never  in  her  life  availed  herAolf 
oven  of  the  common  and  woll-un- 
derstoud  fiction,  "Not  at  home," 
to  turn  away  an  unwelcome  visitor ; 
bat  she  did  not  inquire  now  what 


it  was  that  Janet  meant  to  say. 
She  went  away  with  u  little  lij;ht- 
ening  of  her  heavy  heart  To  ha 
able  to  speak  to  somebody  who  was 
beyond  all  doubt  and  tru-apable  of 
betraying  her,  of  perhaps  having 
something  suggested  to  her,  «orao 
plan  that  would  alfurd  succour,  was 
for  the  moment  almost  as  if  she 
had  attained  a  certain  relief.  It 
was  July  now,  tho  very  heat  and 
climax  ef  the  year.  The  favoui-ed 
fields  of  Mid- Lothian  were  begin- 
ning to  whiten  to  tho  harvest;  t)ie 
people  about  were  in  light  dresses, 
in  their  summer  moods  and  ways, 
saying  to  each  other,  "  What  a 
boiiitiful  day — was  there  ever  such 
tine  weather  1" — for  indeed  it  was 
a  happy  year  without  rain,  without 
clouds.  To  see  everybody  as  usual 
going  about  their  honest  work  watt  at 
once  a  pang  and  a  reli^'f  to  Mrs 
*^K'l'y-  'J'he  world,  then,  was  just 
as  before — it  was  not  turned  uiwido 
dawn  ;  most  people  were  busy  doing 
something ;  there  was  no  suspension 
of  the  usual  laws.  And  yet  all  the 
more  for  this  universal  reign  of  law 
and  order,  which  it  was  a  lefrefih- 
ment  to  see — all  tho  more  was  it 
terrible  to  think  of  Robbie,  lawless, 
careless  of  all  rules,  wasting  bis  life 
— of  the  two  young  men  whom  sho 
had  left  behind  her,  both  in  tho 
strength  of  their  manhood,  doiiig 
notliing,  good  for  nothing.  Those 
two  senBations,  which  were  so 
different,  tore  Mrs  Ogilvy's  heart 
in  two. 
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Mr  Somerville  was  ongageU 
witli  another  cUont,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  Mrs  Ogiivy  couhi 
6c«  him.  Bho  had  to  wait,  tremb- 
ling with  impntieucef  and  dinmuycd 
by  the  paiwage  of  time,  following 
the  iiands  of  the  dock  with  her 
eyea,  wonderiiii^  what  [HMbups 
might  bu  hiippouiug  at  humu.     tjhu 


was  not,  perhaps,  on  tho  face 
thiugn,  a  very  strong  di'fcuflivo  I 
but  aho  hud  got  by  degrees  into  the 
habit  of  feeling  that  safety  depended 
more  or  less  upon  her  presence. 
Khe  might  have  perhaps  a  Utile 
tendency  that  way  by  nature,  to 
think  that  her  little  world  depended 
u^uu   her,  and  that  nothing  went 
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(|ULto  righl  when  she  wa»  away  ] 
but  this  fuelin;;  was  ilouhly  ntmug 
now.  SLo  ftilt  that  thti  little  house 
was  q^uite  umlufeuded  in  her  ab- 
soncu,  that  »11  the  dooi'd  aitd  win- 
dciwd  which  she  could  Dot  bear  to 
have  shut  were  now  Blaudiog  wide 
open  to  let  misfortune  come  in. 

When  she  did  at  la^t  succeed  in 
BCQiDg  Mr  Somerville,  however,  he 
waa  very  uouifortiog  to  her.  It  was 
Dut  tbat  he  did  not  8«o  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  He  was  very  grave 
indeed  upon  the  wliole  matter.  He 
did  not  concvftl  from  her  his  con- 
viction til  at  Robert  stood  a 
much  worse  chance  if  he  were 
found  in  tho  company  of  tho  other 
man.  "  Which  ia  no  douht  unjust," 
ho  said,  "for  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  your  son  hati  a  great  repug- 
nance tu  this  scoundrel  who  had 
led  him  astray."  Mrs  OgUvy  re- 
sponded to  this  by  a  very  fjiUrering 
and  doubtful "  Yes."  Y»?8  indeed — 
Hohhie  had  said  be  ]iated  the  man ; 
but  there  was  very  little  appearance 
on  his  part  of  hattug  biiu  now — 
and  Mrs  Ogilvy  herself  did  not 
hate  Lew.  She  hated  nobody,  so 
that  this  porbiips  was  not  wonder- 
ful, but  her  feeling  towardH  the 
scoundrel,  as  Mr  Somervillij  called 
him,  was  more  than  that  abstract 
one.  She  felt  herself  liis  duf'L-ndor, 
too,  as  well  as  her  son's.  She  was 
eager  to  save  him  as  well  as  hor 
son.  To  ransom  Kobbio  by  giving 
up  his  companion  was  not  what 
she  thought  of. 

I  do  not  know  whether  she  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  this  impression 
to  Mr  Somervillo's  mind.  But  yet 
it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  pour  out  her 
heart,  to  tell  all  her  trouble ;  and  the 
old  lawyer  had  a  aympathetic  ear. 
They  sat  long  together,  going  over 
tho  case,  and  ho  insisted  that  she 
should  share  his  lunch  with  hira,  and 
not  go  back  to  the  Hewan  fasting 
after  tlie  long  agitating  morning. 
Kvcn  that  was  a  ri^lief  to  Mr^ 
Ogilvy,   though  she  was   scarcely 


aware  of  it,  and  in  her  heart  be- 
lieved that  she  was  very  impatient 
to  get  away.  But  the  quiet  meal 
was  grateful  to  bur,  with  her  kind 
old  friund  tnkiug  an  iuteredt  in  her, 
persuading  her  to  eat,  pouring  out 
a  modest  glass  of  wine,  paying  all 
the  atteutiuu  possible  in  his  old- 
fashioned  old-world  way.  She  was 
very  anxious  to  get  back,  and  yet 
the  tranquil  refection  gave  her  a 
sense  of  peace  and  comfort  to  which 
she  had  been  long  a  stranger.  There 
were  still  people  in  the  world  who 
wore  kind,  who  were  willing  to 
help  her,  who  would  listen  and 
understand  wliut  she  had  to  bear, 
who  believed  everything  that  was 
good  about  Robbie, — that  ho  had 
been  "lod  away,"  but  was  now 
anxious,  very  anxious,  to  return 
to  righteous  ways.  Mrs  Ogilvy 's 
heart  grew  lighter  in  spite  of  her- 
self, even  though  tho  news  was 
not  good — though  sbo  ascertiiinod 
that  there  was  certainly  an  Amcri- 
can  officer  in  Kdiaburgh  whose 
mission  was  to  track  out  the  fu;;i- 
tivfis.  *'  He  must  not  stay  at  the 
Hewan — it  would  be  most  daageroua 
for  Kobert :  you  must  get  him  to 
go  away,"  the  old  gentleman  said. 

"  If  I  could  but  get  him  to  do 
that!  but,  oh,  you  know  by  your- 
self how  hard  it  is  for  tho  like  uf 
me,  that  iiover  shut  my  doors  in  my 
life  to  a  stranger,  to  say  to  a  nmu, 
Go ! — a  man  that  is  a  Wiell-apokon 
man,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
him,  and  has  no  parents  of  his  own, 
and  never  has  had  instruction  nor 
even  kindness  to  keep  him  right." 

"  Mra  Ogilvy,  he  is  a  murderer," 
said  Mr  >Somerville,  severely. 

"Oh,  but  are  you  sure  of  that? 
If  I  wore  sure  [  But  a  man  that  sits 
at  your  table,  that  you  see  every  day 
of  his  life,  that  docs  no  harm, 
nor  is  unkind  to  any  one — how  is 
it  possible  to  think  he  has  done 
anything  like  that!" 

"Bat,   my  dear  la>1y,"  eait! 
Somenrille,  "it  is  true." 
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"Oh,"  erica  Mrs  Ogilvy,  "how 
little  do  we  know,  vrht-n  it  comes  to 
Uiat,  what's  tnio  and  what's  not 
true  !  He's  not  what  you  would  call 
a  hardcnnd  criminal,"  she  said,  with 
a  pleading  look. 

"It's  not  a  small  mattor,"  said 
th6  lawyer,  "to  kill  a  man." 

"  Oh,  it  is  terrihle !  1  am  not 
nxe\itiing  him/'  said  Mn  Ogilvy, 
humbly. 

These  young  men  had  disturbed 
iili  iho  i[uiet  order  of  her  life.  'I'hcy 
had  turned  her  houso  into  S4:iniething 
like  the  taverns  which,  without 
knowing  them,  were  Mrs  Ogilvy 's 
horror.  Nobo^ly  could  toll  what  a 
depth  iif  ohaniQ  and  misery  there 
was  to  her  in  the  noisy  nights,  the 
long  summer  mornings  waited  in 
sleep ;  nor  how  much  she  suiTered 
from  the  coreleaa  contempt  of  the 
one,  the  angry  criticism  of  the 
other.  It  WBB  her  own  boy  who 
was  angrily  critical,  treating  her  as 
if  she  knew  nothing,  and  made  the 
other  laugh.  One  of  the^e  scenes 
sprang  up  ill  her  mind  as  she  spoke, 
with  all  iU  nccei*8ories  of  dcs]>nir. 
But  yet  she  could  not  but  excuse 
the  stranger,  who  had  some  good 
in  him,  wlio  was  not  n  hardened 
criminul,  and  make  her  fancy  picture 
of  Robert,  who  had  been  'Me<l 
astray."  The  sudden  realisation  of 
that  sc)*ne,  and  the  terror  lost  some- 
thing might  have  hiippened  in  the 
meantime,  something  from  which 
ehe  might  have  protected  them, 
seized  upon  her  once  more  after  her 
moment  of  rcpow.  8he  accepted 
with  trembling  Mr  Somerville's 
proposal  to  come  out  to  the  Hewan 
to  see  Bobbie,  and  to  endeavour  Co 
persuade  him  that  his  friend  must 
be  got  away.  "It  is  just  some 
romantic  notion  of  being  faithful  to 
a  frieudf"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  and  the  prejudice  which  is  in  your 
mind  too,  my  dear  mem,  in  favour 
of  one  that  hna  tJikun  refuge  in  your 
bouse — but  you  mnst  getnver  that, 
in  this  cjuc,  Iwth  him  and  yuu.     It 


is  too  serious  a 
sentiment^"  said 
very  gravely. 

In  the  meantime  things  had  bee 
following  their  usuaI  routine  at 
Hewan.  The  late  breakfast 
been  served  ;  the  threo.  o'clock  din- 
ner, arranged  nt  that  amazing  hour 
in  order  to  divide  Ihe  day  more  or 
less  satipf actor ily  for  the  two  young 
men,  had  followed.  That  the  mis- 
tress should  not  have  come  homo 
was  a  great  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
Janet,  but  not  to  them,  who  were 
perhaps  relieved  in  ihnir  turn  not 
to  have  her  anxious  face,  trying  so 
hard  to  approve  of  them,  to  laugh 
at  their  jests  and  mix  in  their  i-nn- 
versation,  superintending  their  moal. 
"  Where's  your  mother  having  her 
liltlo  spree?"  said  the  stranger. 
"  In  Edinburgh,  I  suppose,"  said 
Ilobbie.  "Eh!  Edinburgh)  that's 
not  very  good  for  our  health,  Hob. 
She  might  drop  a  word-— ^'*  "Hhn 
will  never  drop  any  word  that  would 
involve  me,"  eaid  Robert.  "AVfll, 
she's  a  brick  of  an  old  girl,  and  pluck 
for  anything,"  said  the  other.  And 
then  the  conversation  came  to  a 
stop.  Their  talk  was  almoet  un- 
intcUigihlo  to  Jniiet,  who  was  «f 
opinion  that  Mr  I.owis's  speech  was 
too  "high  English  "  for  any  honest 
sober  faculties  to  understand.  Mrs 
Ogilvy's  presence,  though  all  that 
she  felt  was  llieir  general  contempt 
for  her,  had  in  fact  a  subduing  in- 
fluence upon  them,  and  the  mid-day 
meal  was  generally  a  comparatively 
quiet  one.  But  when  that  little 
restraint  was  withdrawn,  the  after- 
noon stillness  became  as  noisy  as  the 
night,  and  their  voices  and  laughter 
rose  high. 

It  was  while  they  wore  in  full 
enjoyment  of  their  meal  that  cer- 
tain visitors  arrived  at  the  Ilcwan 
— nut  unusual  or  unfamiliar  visi- 
toTfi,  for  one  of  them  was  Susan 
Ix>gan,  whose  visits  had  lately  been 
very  few.  Susie  ba<l  been  more 
wounded  than  words  could  say  by 
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Kobbto's  indifieTence.  lie  had 
beeu  now  more  thau  a  month  at 
home,  but  he  had  never  ono«  found 
his  way  to  the  ninnso,  or  ahovred 
the  slightest  inclination  to  rouev 
hiH  "friendship,"  as  ahe  called  it, 
with  his  old  playrdlow.  Susie, 
whoso  fortunes  and  spirits  were 
very  low,  who  was  now  aware  cf 
what  woa  in  store  for  her,  and 
whoso  mind  was  painfully  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  what  her 
own  life  was  to  be  when  her  father's 
second  marriage  took  place,  was 
more  than  usimlly  emcoptiblo  to 
such  an  unkindneaa  and  atfront, 
and  she  had  Jesertcd  the  Hewan 
and  her  dearest  friend  his  molher, 
though  it  wa8  the  nunutiit  in  her 
lifo  wlien  ahe  wanted  support  and 
sympathy  most,  "lie  shall  never 
think  I  am  coming  after  him,  if  he 
does  not  uhoone  to  come  after  me," 
poor  Susio  had  said  proudly  to  her- 
Bolf.  And  JIrs  Oj^ilvy,  without  at 
all  infiuiriug  into  it,  woa  ^lad  and 
thankful  beyond  measure  thatSusan, 
whi'im  next  to  her  son  she  loved 
best  in  the  world,  did  not  como. 
She,  too,  wanted  pympathy  and 
support  more  than  she  had  ever 
done  in  her  life,  but  in  her  present 
fover  of  existence  she  was  afraid  le«t 
the  secrets  of  her  house  should  bo 
betrayed  even  to  the  kindest  eyo. 

Susie  was  accompanioil  on  this 
occasion  by  Mrs  Ainslie,  her  future 
stepmother,  a  very  uncongenial  com- 
t>anion.  It  was  not  with  her  own 
will,  indiici^,  that  she  made  the 
visit.  It  had  been  forced  upon  her 
by  this  lady,  who  thought  it  "moat 
unnataral "  that  Sueia  should  see 
so  Utile  of  her  friends,  and  who  was 
anxious  in  her  own  person  to  secure 
Mm  <_)i'ilvy'8  countenance.  They 
did  not  approach  the  house  in  the 
usual  way,  but  went  tip  the  brae 
through  the  garden  behind,  which 
waa  a  familiarity  gi-antcd  to  Susie 
all  her  life,  and  which  Mrs  Ainslie 
eagerly  desired  to  share.  Thu  way 
waa  steep,  though  it  was  shorter 


than  the  other,  and  the  elder  lady 
paused  when  theyreacbwl  the  level 
of  the  house  to  take  breath. 
"  Dear !  the  old  lady  must  liave 
company  to-day.  Listen  !  there 
must  be  half-a-dozen  people  to 
make  so  much  noise  as  that.  I 
never  knew  she  entertained  in  this 
way." 

"She  does  not  at  all  entertain, 
as  you  call  it,  Mrs  Ainslie  :  though 
it  may  be  some  of  Kobbie'a  friends." 
Susie  spoke  with  a  deeper  otTence 
than  ever  iu  her  voice ;  for  if  Rob- 
bio  was  amusing  himself  with 
friends,  it  was  more  marked  thau 
ever  that  he  did  not  come  to  the 
manf^. 

"Euttirtaiu  is  a  very  good  word, 
Mi^s  Susie,  lot  me  tell  you,  and  I 
shall  entertiiiu  audshuw  you  wknt  it 
means  as  soon  as  your  dear  father 
brings  ma  home." 

"  I  shall  not  be  there  to  see, 
Mrs  Ainslie,"  eaid  Susie,  glad  to 
have  aoiuelhing  which  justified  the 
irritation  and  discomfort  in  her 
mind. 

"Oh  yes,  you  will,"  said  the 
lady.  "  You  shan't  mako  a  stolen 
malch  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  marrying  you,  ray 
dear,  like  a  daughter  of  my  own." 

To  this  Susie  maile  no  reply; 
and  ^^r8  Ainslie  having  recovered 
her  breath,  they  walked  together 
round  the  corner,  which  was  the 
dining-room  corner,  with  one  win- 
dow opening  upon  the  shnibhery 
that  sheltered  that  side  of  the 
house.  Susie's  rapid  glance  dis- 
tinguished only  that  there  were 
two  figures  at  table,  one  of  which 
she  knew  to  be  Robbie  ;  but 
her  companion,  who  was  not  shy 
or  proud  like  Susie,  took  a  more 
deliberate  view,  and  received  a 
much  stronger  sensation.  Im- 
metliately  opposite  that  aide  win- 
dow, receiving  its  light  full  on  his 
face,  tut  the  mysterious  inmate 
Mrs  Ogilvy's  house,  the  visitor 
whom  the  gossips  iu  the  village  ' 


hHard,  lutt  who  never  wns  seen 
anywliero  Jior  iulroduced  to  any 
Tisilor.  Mrs  Ain£b'e  utterod  n  sup- 
pressed exclamation  and  clutched 
Susic'd  arm  ;  but  at  the  oame  lime 
hurried  her  along  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  where  ahe  dropped  upon 
one  of  the  garden  bencbea  with  a 
face  deeply  t1ui>hed,  and  }>aDtijig 
for  breath.  The  diniog-room  had 
another  window  on  this  side,  but 
the  Idindg  were  drawn  dovrn  to 
keep  out  the  sunshine.  Thia  did 
not,  howeTcr,  keep  out  the  sound 
of  tho  voices,  to  which  she  listened 
with  the  profoundect  attcniion,  still 
clutching  Susio's  arm.  "  My  good- 
neea  graciuus  I  my  meroifid.  good- 
o«is  gracious  I ''  Mrs  Ainflie  said. 

Hiuie  waa  Dot,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
sympathetic  or  iotereated.  She 
pulled  her  arm  away.  "  Have  you 
lost  your  hreath  ngainl"  she  snii). 

Mrs  Ainslie  remained  on  the 
bench  for  some  tinfio,  panting  and 
listening.  The  voices  were  quite 
loud  and  unrestrained.  One  of 
them  wa.'i  telling  stories  with  names 
frecJy  niontioned,  at  whii.:h  the 
other  lauglud,  and  at  which  this 
lady  sitting  outside  clencli«d  licr 
fiat  in  her  light  glove.  Afler  a 
minuto  8usie  left  her,  faying,  "I 
will  go  and  find  Mrs  Ogilvy,"  and 
she  reuuiiied  there  slone,  with  the 
most  cxtraorti  inary  expreetions  go- 
ing over  her  face.  Iler  usual  Utile 
otfectations  and  line-ladytsui  U'ere 
gone.  It  must  have  been  an  ex- 
presaivo  fsco  by  nature;  for  the 
power  with  which  it  exprtssed 
deadly  panic,  then  liatred,  then  a 
rising  fierceness  of  anger,  was  ex- 
traonJmary.  There  came  upon  her 
oounlenance,  which  was  that  of  a 
weU-looking,  not  unamiablc,  but 
sCffcted,  middle-aged  woman  in  or- 
dinary life,  something  of  that  ^narl 
f>f  mingled  terror  and  feKcily  which 
one  eeos  in  an  outrogtd  dog  not  yet 
wound  up  to  B  spring  mik>u  his 
offender.  Slio  oat  and  punted,  and 
by  some  curiouB  gift  which  belongs 


to    highly  -  litraincd 
every  word. 
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This  would  not  have  bappen^fl 
had  Mrs  Ogilvy  been  at  home — th^ 
voices  would  not  have  been  loud 
enough  to  be  audible  so  clearly  out 
of  doors;  for  the  respect  of  thin>;;a 
out  of  doors  and  of  possiblo 
listeners,  and  all  the  safeguards  of 
decorum,  were  always  involved  in 
her  prtisence.  Also,  that  story 
would  not  have  been  told  ;  there 
was  a  woman  in  it  who  was  not  a 
good  woman,  nor  well  treated  by 
Lew's  strong  speech :  thereforu 
everything  that  happened  after- 
wards no  dotibb  sprang  from  that 
visit  of  Mrs  Ogilvy's  to  Edinburgh ; 
and,  indeed,  she  herself  had  fore- 
seen, if  not  this  harni,  which  she 
could  not  have  divined,  at  least 
harm  of  some  kind  proceeding  from 
the  self-indulgence  to  which  for 
one  afternoon  ahe  gave  way, 

"  No,  Miss  Susie,  the  mistress  is 
no  in,  and  t  canna  understand  it. 
She  went  to  ]£<linburgh  to  eoc  her 
man  of  hnsiness,  but  was  to  bo 
hack  long  before  the  dinner.  The 
gentlemen — that  is,  Mr  liohert  nnd 
hia  friend — are  just  at  tho  end  o't, 
as  yo  may  hear  them  talking.  I'll 
just  run  ben  and  tell  Mr  Robert 
you  are  hero." 

**  Don't  do  that  on  any  account, 
Janet,  Mra'Aiuflie  is  wilb  me, 
silting  on  the  bench  out^idc,  and 
she  has  lost  her  breath  coming  up 
the  bilL  Probably  she  would  like 
a  glafs  of  water  or  some-thing. 
Don't  disturb  Jlr  Pobert.  It  is  of 
no  consequence.  I'll  cumo  and  seo 
Mrs  Ogilvy  another  day." 

'*  You  are  a  *ight  for  soro  een 
as  it  is.  Tho  niistiefs  misses  ye 
awfu',  Miss  Susie  :  you're  no  kind 
to  her,  and  her  in  trouble." 

"  In  trouble,  Janet  I  now  thi 
Robbie  has  comu  home  t " 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Susie,  wherever  thft 
are  meu  folk  ihero  is  trouble  ;  h 
I'll  get  a  glass  of  wicc  for  i 
lady." 


Janet's  passage  into  tbo  dining- 
room  to  got  the  wino  wob  Rignoliaod 
by  an  immediate  lowering  of  the 
tone  of  the  oonversation  going  on 
witbin.  8be  camo  out  carrying  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  was  rehictantly 
followed  by  Robert,  who  came 
into  tlio  drawiiiK-rooni,  somowbot 
down-lonked  and  Bbamo-faced,  to  sec 
bis  old  companion  and  pluyniate. 
Janet,  for  ber  part,  took  tbe  nbcrry 
ti>  Mr*  Ainfilip,  wbo  had  drawn  bet 
vc'il,  ft  wliito  one,  over  ber  face,  con- 
cealing a  little  ber  agitated  and  ex- 
cited r-onntrnanne.  The  lady  was 
proEu9o  in  her  thanks,  swallowed 
the  wino  haRtily,  and  gave  buck 
the  glass  to  Janet,  almoat  pushing 
ber  away.  "Thanks,  thanks  very 
much ;  that  will  do.  Now  leave 
me  quiet  a  little  to  recover  myself." 

"Maybe  you  would  like  to  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawiog- 
room  out  of  tbe  Biin.  Tbo  niistreHS 
is  no  in,  but  Mr  l!ob«rt  is  there 
with  Miss  Saaie." 

"  Xo,  thanks ;  I  am  very  well 
where  T  am,"  said  Mrs  Ainslio,  with 
a  wavG  of  ber  band.  Tbe  conver- 
sation inside  had  ceased,  and  from 
the  other  sido  of  tbo  houGO  there 
came  a  small  murmur  of  voices. 
^Irs  Ainslic  waited  autil  Janet  bad 
disappeared,  and  then  she  moved 
cautiouitly,  making  no  sound  with 
her  feet  upon  the  gravel,  round 
tbe  corner  once  more  to  the  end 
window.  Cautiously  she  stooped 
down  to  tbe  window  ledge  and 
looked  in.  He  was  still  seated 
opposite  to  tbo  window,  strotcbing 
out  his  long  legs,  and  laying  hack 
bis  liead  as  if  after  his  dinner  ho 
was  inclined  for  a  nap.  His  eyes 
were  closed.  Ho  was  most  per- 
fectly at  the  mercy  of  the  spy,  who 
gazed  in  upon  him  with  a  fierce 
oagomess,  noting  hia  dre.%  his 
thickly  grown  beard,  all  tbo  pecu- 
liarities of  his  appearance.  She 
oven  noticed  with  an  experienced 
eye  tbe  hcnvinesA  of  bis  pocket, 
b  betraying    something  within    lliat 


pocket  io  which  be  had  moved  his 
hand  without  conveying  any  know- 
bi^ige  to  Mrs  Ogilvy.  All  of  these 
things  this  woman  knew.  She  de- 
voured bis  face  with  her  keen  eyes, 
and  there  came  from  her  a  little 
unconscious  sound  of  cxcitemeut 
which,  though  it  was  not  loud,  con- 
veyed itself  to  his  waicliful  ear. 
He  opened  his  eyes  drowsily,  said 
sdmetliing,  and  tlien  closed  tbeni 
again,  taking  no  more  notice.  Lew 
had  dined  well  and  drank  well ;  ■ 
he  was  very  nearly  asleep.  ■ 

She  crept  round  again  to  tbo 
front  and  took  ber  sent  on  the 
bench,  again  pulling  down  and  ar- 
ningitig  tbe  white  veil,  which  was 
almost  like  i»  mask  over  her  fice. 
Susie  and  Robert  came  out  to  bet-  M 
a  fpw  minutes  after,  she  leading,  | 
lie  following.  "If  you  will  come 
in  and  rest,"  said  Robeit,  "  my 
mother  will  probably  be  back  very 
soon." 

*'  Oh  DO,  it  is  best  for  us  to  get 
hoiuo,"  said  Mis  Ainalie.  "Tell 
your  dear  mother  we  were  so  sorry 
to  mi.«  her.  You  were  very  merry 
with  your  friend,  Mr  liobert,  when 
wo  cnrao  up  to  the  house." 

"My  friend  1"  said  Kobbie, 
sUrtlcd.  *'  Yes — I  have  a  friend 
in  tbo  house." 

"All   tbe  village   knows   that^" 
said  tbe  lady,  "but  not  who  bo  is. 
Now  1  have  the  advantage  of  tbe 
rest,  for  I   saw  him   through   the    ^ 
window."  I 

Kobert  was  still  more  startled 
and  disturbed.  *'  AVe'ro — not  fond 
of  society  —  neither  he  nor  I.  I 
was  trj'ing  to  explain  to  Susie  j 
but  it  sounds  disagreeable.  I — 
can't  leavo  him,  and  he  knows  no- 
body, so  he  won't  come  with  nio." 

"Tell  him  be  has  an  acquaint- 
ance now.  Von  will  come  to  see 
me,  won't  yout  I've  been  a  great 
deal  about  the  world,  and  Vvo  met 
almost  everybody — |>epbftpB  yon,  Mr 
Ilobert,  T  thought  &<  the  otlior  ilay, 
and  certainly — meet  other  jteopio  : 


W7to  was  Lost  and  i«  FonnS. 


you  can  como  to  eco  mo  when  you 
go  out  for  your  night  walks  that 
people  talk  of  so.  Ob,  I  like  night 
wnlkfi.  I  might  perhaps  go  out  a 
bit  with  you.  Dark  is  very  long 
of  coming  these  Scotch  nighta,  ain't 
it?  Hut  one  of  thesa  evenings  I'll 
look  out  for  you."  Sho  paused 
here,  and  gave  him  a  malirious 
look  through  her  veil.  "  I'll  look 
for  you,  Mr  llobert — and  Lew." 

Hobert  stood  thunderstruck  as 
tbo  lad  ies  wont  away.  Susio's 
eyes  had  sought  his  with  a  wistful 
look,  a  sort  of  appeal  for  a  word 
to  bcreelf,  a  something  to  ho  snid 
which  should  not  be  merely  formal. 
But  Kobbie  was  far  too  much  con- 
cerned to  hnvft  a  thought  to  spare 
fur  Susie.  She  had  not  heard  Jlra 
Ainfilie'n  laat  words  ;  if  aha  had 
heanJ  them,  she  would  have  cared 
nothing,  nor  thought  anything  of 
them.  What  oould  this  woman  be 
toltobbiel  was  she  trying  to  charm 
him  as  she  had  charnicd  the 
innocnnt  unconscious  minister  t 
Susie  turned  away  indignantly,  and 
with  a  sore  heart.  Hbe  saw  that 
she  was  nothing  to  her  old  com- 
rade, her  early  Jovcr;  but  yet 
ftho  did  not  know  how  entirely 
she  was  nothing  to  him,  and  how 
full  his  mind  was  of  another  inter- 
est'. He  hurried  back  into  the 
dining-room  with  panic  in  his 
fiOiU.  Lew  lay  stretched  out  on 
his  chnir  as  Mrs  AJuslio  had  teeu 
him ;  the  warm  afternoon  and  the 
heavy  meal  had  ovorct>uio  him ; 
his  long  legs  stretched  half  acrotu 
the  room ;  his  head  wiih  thrown 
back  on  the  high  back  of  hi^  chair. 
Ilia  eyea  were  shut,  hia  mouth  a 
little  open.  More  complelo  rest 
never  f'nvi*h>[N>d  and  fwx>thfHl  any 
fat  and  greasy  citizen  after  dinner. 
Kohert  looked  at  him  with  mingled 
irritation  and  iidndrdtiun.  It  is  true 
that  theic  was  no  thought  of  |>cril 
in  the  outInw\4  mind  — this  long 
interval  of  i|uiet  had  put  all  hia 
•larmifl  to  sleep— but  he  would  have 
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heen  equally  reckless,  equally  i-eady 
to  take  his  re^t  and  hia  pleasure, 
had  he  heen  consciously  in  the 
mid.'tt  of  his  foe-S. 

'*  I^w,"  said  Robert,  shaking  him 
by  the  shoulder,  and  speaking  in  a 
subdued  voice  very  different  from 
the  noisy  tones  which  had  betrayed 
them,  —  "  I-ew,  wake  up  —  there's 
BpiftB  about  —  there's  danger  at 
hand." 

"Eh!"  cried  the  other.     He 
gardod   hia  friend   for  an  inata 
with  the  halPconscious  puiile  nf 
abruptly  awakened  sleeper.      Ti 
next  moment  he  had  shaken  hi 
self,  and  sat  up  in  his  chair  awiika 
and  intelligent  to  his  very  finger- 
points.      "  .Spies  —  dauger  —  wh 
did  you  say?" 

His    hnnd    stole   to   his   pock 
instinctively  once  more. 

"  lib,  there's  no  occasion  for 
that,"  paid  liobert.  "All  that  has 
happened  is  this, — there  is  a  woman 
here — that  knows  you,  Lew " 

"A  woman — that  knows  rac!" 
Perhaps  it  was  genuine  relief,  per- 
haps only  bravado  to  reaRsure  his 
comrade — "Well,  Bob,  the  question 
if,  is  she  a  pi-etty  one?" 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,"  cried  Kobort, 
"he  done  with  nonsense — this  is 
serious.  She's  —  not  a  young 
woman.  I've  heard  of  her :  she's  a 
stranger,  but  has  got  boujo  influence 
in  the  place.  She  saw  you  as  fho 
passed  that  window." 

"  I  thought  I  saw  some  one  pass 
that  window  —  it's  a  devil  of  a 
window,  a  complete  spy-hole." 

"And  she  must  have  rMognised 
you.  She  invited  me  to  come  to  see 
her  when  we  were  out  on  one  of  our 
night  walks, — and  to  bring  Low." 

Lew  gave  a  long  whistle :  tlie 
colour  rose  slightly  on  his  cheek. 
"  Wu'U  take  her  cliallenge,  Hob,  my 
fine  follow,  and  see  what  she  knows. 
Jove  !  I've  been  getting  borod  witli 
all  this  quiet.  A  start's  a  fine 
thing.  We'll  go  and  look  after  her 
to-night." 
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Kow  tbat  BiniJ  the  European 
ecrnniblo  for  Africa  prominent 
notice  has  been  attracted  to 
Harrar  and  its  surroundin^^f  di«- 
tricts,  some  account  of  a  journey 
rec<»ntly  made  tliere  by  the  vnter 
may  not  bo  inopportune.  While 
no  little  mention  has  been  made 
f>ro  and  coil  of  the  annexation  of 
Harrar  by  Italy,  sio  far  but  little 
or  no  account  of  what  advant4ise«, 
or  disadvantages,  the  country  offers 
to  Europeans,  whether  Italian  or 
Krench,  lias  appeared.  The  Eng- 
lish travellers  who  in  recent  years 
have  been  tempted  to  push  into 
that  remote  corner  of  Africa,  ex- 
cept in  pursuit  of  8port  in  SomaU- 
land,  liave  been  so  few  and  fur 
between  that  the  country  reniaina 
almost  a  tej'^t'a  inrtv/nita.  Yet 
at  one  timo  Ifarrar  was,  for  n. 
period  at  least,  a  bpot  that  at- 
tracted some  little  attention,  for 
it  was  the  goal  of  Burton's  first 
explorations,  when  stilt  a  subal- 
tern at  Adert,  and  to  bini  btdonga 
the  honour  of  having  l>een  the  tirst 
European  to  reach  I  hat  city.  This 
was  in  1854.  A  year  later  hap- 
pened one  of  those  tragedies  that 
unfortunately  have  recurre«i  too 
often  in  the  vicinity  of  Aden, 
either  in  the  Yemen  or  in  the 
Somali  country;  for  a  small  ex- 
pedition organiaed  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Bombay  for  the  explora- 
tion of  .Soiuatiland  came  to  a  disas- 
trous end,  and  of  the  four  orticers 
in  charge,  Lieutenant  Stroyan  was 
killed,  and  Lientenants  Burton  and 
8pekc  wounded,  in  a  night  attack. 
The  two  latter  escaped,  together 
with  Lieutenant  Heme,  in  a  native 
boat,  and  crossed  to  Aden.'  It 
was   through   this   sad   misadven- 


ture that  the  British  Governmeiu 
over  came  to  hold  any  jurisdiction 
over  Somaliland,  for  in  punish- 
ment of  this  act  of  treachery  a 
blockade  was  enforced  along  that 
coast,  which  entirely  put  a  stop  to 
the  tnule  of  Berbera  and  other 
ports  during  the  season  of  1855-5G. 
In  order  to  realise  how  serious  a 
matter  this  meant  for  the  natives 
of  thu  Somali  coast,  a  few  words 
are  necessary, 

Tho  Somalia  are,  one  and  all» 
a  wandering  people,  whose  solo 
means  of  livelihood  are  their 
flocks  and  herds  and  the  products 
thereof,  such  as  ffhce — preserved 
butter— Ac. ;  and  as  they  engago 
in  no  agricullural  pursuits,  they 
obtain  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  from  extraneous  sources. 
Theso  necessaries  consist  for  tho 
most  part  of  dates  and  rioe ;  and 
iKtfore  the  running  of  steamshipa 
between  the  African  porta  and 
Aden,  their  sole  nieana  of  obtain- 
ing supplieis  was  by  the  trade  of 
the  native  craft — buffgatoira,  they 
are  called.  Owing  to  the  regularity 
of  the  raonsoons,  there  gradually 
spning  up  at  Berbera  a  great 
wint<-r  fair,  lasting  several  months, 
the  boats  coming  down,  principally 
from  tho  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  north  -  cast  mon- 
soon, and  returning  an  soon  as  the 
weather  broke  and  the  south-west 
monsoon  commenced.  So  regular 
became  this  institution  of  a  winter 
fair— and  it  slill  exists — that  the 
Somalia  from  all  over  the  great 
districts  they  inhabit  would  collect 
their  produce  during  the  summcri 
and  briug  it  down  to  Berbera  oa 
the  north  •  east  monsoon  began, 
when  exchange  of  goods  became 
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the  order  of  the  day— the  native 
oraft  taking  away  such  products 
OS  the  ^OTualia  otieied  in  exchange 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  which 
a  saffic'ieot  stock  would  have  to  )-« 
laid  in  to  maintain  existence  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer.  To 
be  entirely  cut  off  from  this  tratle 
must  have  conipletf-ly  sliaki'n  the 
country  from  end  to  end,  and  the 
blockade  instituted  by  the  British 
Ooveniraent  was  so  successful  ns 
to  prevent,  as  has  above  been 
stated,  the  great  winter  fair  of 
18.15-56.  It  is  as  well,  in  cases  of 
this  sort,  not  to  look  too  closely 
into  the  results  of  such  an  action, 
for  the  distress  must  necessarily 
have  been  appalling,  and  to  remem- 
ber only  the  treachery  that  caused 
its  institution,  and  the  beneficial 
results  that  have  accrued  from  it 
— and  these  are  very  great.  Before 
raising  the  blockade,  the  assistant 
Political  President  at  Aden,  Cap- 
tain (now  Sir)  R.  L.  Play  fair, 
visited  Berhera,  and  carried  out  a 
treaty  with  the  Habr  Awal  tribe, 
ensuring  due  respect  to  British 
subjects,  certain  rights  of  trade, 
and  a  clause  for  the  delivering 
up  of  such  as  violated  the  treaty. 
These  conditions  were  ratified  by 
Lord  Canning,  then  Viceroy  of 
India,  on  January  23,  185". 

Tliifl,  then,  was  the  real  com- 
mcncnufnt  of  i>riti8h  inlluence  in 
Somaliland,  and  though  instituted 
by  vigorous  means,  the  benefits  that 
havti  re»ult(;i]  have  been  niotit  satis- 
factory. England,  through  the  In- 
dian ftovernment-,  has  kept  such 
guard  over  the  eoaxt^  and  so  pro- 
tected the  intercstii  of  the  natives, 
chat  today  the  country  (exhibits  a 
wonderful  example  of  response  to 
Brilish  iollaence  ;  while  a  policy  so 
benelicial  to  the  natives  has  been 
throughout  carried  on^such,  for 
instance,  as  the  veto  on  the  impor- 
tation on  anus,  and  the  exceedingly 
heavy  duties  on  spirits — that  little 
or  no   trouble   is  experienced   in 


keeping  peace  amongst  some  oF 
the  wildest  and  most  warrior  like 
of  all  the  many  peoples  of  Africa. 
But  no  cwle  of  laws,  no  manner  of 
legislation,  could  possibly  have  led 
to  the  results  now  existing  had  not 
the  Indian  Government  been  most 
careful  in  selecting  the  two  or 
three  English  ollicers,  whose  duty 
it  is  not  only  to  watch  events  in 
Somaliland,  but  to  act  as  consul, 
judge,  arbitrator,  or  in  any  other 
capacity  that  may  be  necessary ; 
and  the  writer  can  speak  from 
experience  of  the  immense  moral 
iiiiiueucti  exercised  by  the  Political 
Kesidentfl  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment  at  2eilah,  Berbera,  and  Bul- 
bar— and  speak  too  for  more  than 
their  moral  iutluence, — for  their 
popularity  also ;  while  the  fact 
that  one  is  an  Englishman  is  suf- 
ficient passport  to  travel  in  almost 
perfect  security  all  over  the  coud; 
try.  The  writer's  nationality  I 
him  to  receive  a  pleasant  recepti 
during  the  whole  of  his  joumo; 
together  with  an  amount  of  con 
donee  and  trust  such  as  he  has 
expcrieitccfl  in  no  other  part  oE 
the  world. 

With  these  few  words  as  to 
Somaliland  in  general, somcaccount 
will  now  Iw  given  of  the  writer's 
personal  experiences. 

At  early  dawn,  after  some  six- 
teen hours'  pa«sage  from  Aden,  wo 
sighted  the  low  coral-reefs  that  lie 
off  the  port  of  Zeilab,  and  render 
so  difllculb  its  navigation.  Then 
as  we  proceeded  the  white  town 
rose  into  view,  for  so  low  is  the 
coast  on  which  it  is  situated  that 
one  sees  only  the  whito  houses 
standing  up  an  it  were  upon  the 
horizon.  A  long  way  from  the 
shore  we  dropped  anchor,  and  leav- 
ing Abdurrahman,  my  ever-faith- 
fuT  Arab  servant,  to  follow  with 
my  baggage,  I  was  rowrd  ashore, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  found  my- 
self being  kindly  welcomed  hy 
Assistaut  Political    Kesident^ 
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Prandergost  Wakh,  who  was  good 
enough  to  pat  me  up  daring  the  day 
or  two's  stay  nocessitated  at  Zeilali 
in  collecting  my  little  caravan. 

The  town  of  Zeilah  oflers  but 
few  nttmcttons  for  the  traveller, 
beyond  the  pictureaqueiiesa  of  its 
mixed  population  of  Somali,  Ii\- 
dion,  and  Arab,  with  a  few  Jews. 
The  Htreeta  are  clean,  the  housen 
high  and  whitewashed,  the  larg- 
est belonging  to  Indian  and  Arab 
merchants,  whom  trade  with  the 
interior  has  enticed  to  this  other- 
wise very  unattractive  spot.  The 
Somalia  themselves  do  not  inhabit 
houses,  being  satisfied  with  small 
huts  of  mats  or  thatch,  the 
very  acme  of  heat  and  discomfort ; 
and  their  quarter  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  where  caravans 
of  camels  congregate,  bringing 
down  cofl'ee  from  Harrar,  and 
tak  ing  back  a  general  cargo  of 
European  and  extraneous  goods. 
Although  Somalia  are  to  be  seen 
any  day  in  Aden,  it  is  not  until 
one  meets  them  on  their  native 
soil,  and  in  largo  numbers,  tliat 
one  can  gain  a  satisfactory  idea  as 
to  their  personality.  The  men,  as 
a  rule,  are  tall  and  well-built,  their 
limbs  long  and  lithe.  Tho  features 
are  purely  .Semitic,  a  strange  fact 
when  their  absolute  blackness  is 
taken  into  account,  and  they  pre- 
sent none  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  negro.  By  nature  they  arc 
alternately  docile  and  savage, 
nearly  always  merry,  and  habitu- 
ally idle.  Even  in  busy  Aden 
they  work  as  little  as  possible,  and 
then  do  no  manual  work,  for  their 
inherent  pride  forbids  that.  Cab- 
driving,  boat-manning,  and  groom- 
ing are  the  general  crafts  of  the 
Aden  Somali.  In  tho  interior  of 
bis  own  country  bis  principal  oc- 
cupation is  plundering  and  cattle- 
lifting,  at  which  latter  pursuit  he 
is  said  to  be  unparalleled  in  skill. 
In  religion  they  are  all  Mobam- 
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medians.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  the  Somali  is,  however,  his  hair, 
— for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
most  races  professing  Islam,  he 
does  not  shave  his  head,  but 
allows  his  locks  to  run  wild.  Nor 
is  his  hair  the  wool  of  the  ncgro^ 
for  instead  of  growing  in  onedense 
cluster  all  over  his  head,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  Cialltw,  for  instance,  it 
tangles  into  long  cords,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  poodle,  which,  parted 
over  his  foreheail,  hang  down  on 
either  cheek,  often  projecting  al- 
most as  far  as  his  shoulders. 
Not  content  with  the  show  of 
hair  that  nature  and  n(^lect  en- 
sures liim,  he  plasters  his  head 
with  a  peculiar  light  clay,  which 
has  the  etTect  of  bleaching  its 
blackness  to  a  light  reddish  iiue  ; 
and  a  Somali  in  a  new  fobe  —  as 
their  winding  sheet  of  ft  garment 
is  called  —  and  a  freshly  clayed 
head  is  the  very  acme  of  dandyism. 
From  the  cool  shade  of  Mr 
Walsh's  verandah  I  watched  my 
little  caravan  of  three  camels  sot 
out  the  second  morning  after  my 
arrival  at  Zeilah.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  Englishman  travelling  in 
Somaliland  to  bring  out  an  enor- 
mous camp  equipment,  which, 
beisides  the  expense  it  ensues^  ne- 
cessitates a  large  number  of  camels 
and  men,  of  whom  it  is  diQicult  to 
say  which  is  tho  greater  bother; 
for  although  the  Somali  is  traotable 
enough,  and  his  camel  almost  moi'e 
so,  all  provisions  for  the  journey, 
both  for  man  and  beast,  have  to 
be  token  from  the  coa^t.  There- 
fore the  larger  one's  caravan  is,  so 
much  the  larger  iloes  the  amount 
of  fodder  and  rations  become,  en- 
tailing a  proportionate  increase  of 
trouble  and  management.  With 
three  camels  I  found  myself  amply 
supplied.  One  carried  skins  for 
water,  and  tho  other  two  bore  my 
scanty  baggage  and  small  tent, 
while  a  mulo  for  myself  and  another 
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for  my  Arab  sorvaat  completed 
tlie  caravan.  Six  nativea  accom- 
paiiied  nie,  d£  whom  ono  or  two 
words  must  be  written.  The  timt 
waa  the  atmn  or  gaide,  who  acts 
as  a  safe -conduct.  Himself  the 
son  of  a  rich  Somali  family  of  the 
Esa  tribe,  tlirough  whose  territory 
my  journey  lay  until  reaching  the 
Abysfiiniau  frontier  —  that  is  to 
say,  for  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles — he  acted  as  guide,  at  the 
tame  time  his  presence  being 
security  for  uiy  person.  Without 
an  a6a»,  tnivelling  in  Sonialilaud 
is  impossible.  Two  Homnli  boys, 
one  of  whom,  Mairanu  by  name, 
spoke  also  Galla,  Harrari,  and 
Arabic,  were  taken  as  servants. 
While  Mair:inuacted  as  interpreter, 
we  used  Arabic  as  a  medium  of 
communication.  The  remaining 
five  men  were  Somali  soldiers,  or 
police  in  the  employ  of  htr  Majes- 
ty's (Jovernment.  AU  walk,  as  it  is 
considered  in/ra  dig.  for  a  Somali 
to  ride  unless  his  positiun  or  illness 
necessitates  it  The  same  custom 
exista  in  AbyKsinia  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,— King  Menelek  himself  often 
marching  barefoot  with  his  army. 
Crossing  arid  plains  for  a  few 
miles,  we  camped  for  the  night 
near  a  few  thorn-trees,  at  a  spot 
where  water  is  procurable,  —  for 
Zeilali  possesses  no  wells  of  fresh 
water,  all  the  supply  having  to 
be  brought  from  tliis  spot.  The 
welU  h^rc  ore  sunk  in  the,  at  that 
time,  dry  Ijed  of  a  river;  but  al- 
though there  was  no  running 
water,  from  the  manner  in  which 
ttw  soil  was  torn  up  one  could 
Bee  that  after  the  ratns  a  complete 
change  must  come  about,  and  that 
what  was  now  a  sandy  valley  must 
become  a  roaring  torrent.  Our 
camp  was  picturesque  enough  : 
my  one  little  tent,  pink  in  the 
bright  6relight  against  the  black- 
ness of  the  sky — for  there  was  no 
moou;  while  over  the  camp-tirts 


squatted  my  men,  cooking  their 
supper  and  laughing  the  while, 
ev  ery  now  and  again  one  or 
another  bursting  into  song.  1 
hud  hoped  to  have  made  an  early 
start,  but  one  soon  learns  that, 
whoever  it  may  be  who  proposes 
in  Somalilond,  it  is  one's  aian  who 
disposes ;  and  it  waa  therefore  ten 
o'clock  before  our  water-skins  had 
been  filled  and  tied  on  to  the  back 
of  the  mwming  camels  and  a  start 
made. 

As  viv  proceeded  the  plain  be- 
came clear  of  bush,  its  place  being 
taken  by  long  rank  grasfs  burned 
up  and  dry  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  About  live  in  the  afternoon 
we  halted  at  a  spot  called  Ag&r- 
weina,  though  why  it  should  have 
a  name  at  all  was  not  very  appa- 
rent, as  tbero  was  nothing  tu  dii>- 
tingulsh  it  from  the  surrounding 
plain.  Here  we  did  not  pitch  the 
tent,  as  there  beiog  no  water  we 
determined  to  push  on  during  the 
night,  so  lighting  a  camp-fire  we 
laid  ourselves  down  to  nleep. 

There  is  no  neal  to  describe 
here  the  many  camps  at  which  a 
night  was  spent  on  the  road  from 
Keilah  to  the  highlands,  for  the 
dreary  monotony  of  the  scene  re- 
peated itself  with  never-  ending 
weariness ;  and  except  that  here 
one  found  high  jungle  along  the 
sandy  river-beds,  and  there  jagged 
billt  of  desolate  liare  rock,  the 
hundrt^d  and  fifty  miles  of  road 
over  the  Somali  plains  may  l>e 
said  to  present  little  beyond  an 
appearance  of  thirsty  desert  and 
tangled  jungle.  The  latter  In 
some  places,  however,  added  not 
a  little  to  the  comfort  of  travel, 
for  there  at  least  oue  found  shelter 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  while  the  vegetation,  oool 
and  green,  was  a  change  that  must 
be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  Som- 
alis  in  charge  oE  flocks  and  herds 
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aad  catnols,  we  saw  no  human 
boin^;  but  animal  life  there  wai 
ill  plenty,  from  the  varietw.i  of 
partridge,  fruncoHn,  bustard,  and 
guiuea-fowl  that  abuuiided,  to  the 
liou  that  stole  a  sheep  froui  our 
camp  one  night ;  Croiu  the  ugly 
wart-hog  to  the  graceful  "dig-dig" 
{A'nolranm  8altiaHua)f  the  smallest 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe.  The 
pleaaanteat  part  of  the  day  was 
without  doubt  when,  an  hour  or 
two  before  sunset,  the  air  was 
sufliciently  cool  to  make  walking 
bearable ;  and  then  witli  my  rifle 
in  my  Imnd  and  Mair;tnii  with  a 
ehot-gun,  we  would  stroll  about, 
now  stalking  ROme  antelope  or 
gazelle,  now  putting  up  n  flock  of 
guinea-fowl  from  the  long  grass ; 
and  it  was  aeldom  indeed  that  we 
were  not  able  to  rejoice  of  an 
evening  over  a  good  supper  of 
frc*h  meat.  There  is  probably 
no  country  in  the  world  that  offers 
such  attractions  to  the  sports- 
man as  Soraaliland,  and  from  tlie 
large  quantities  of  game  that  1 
saw  there  myself  one  can  imagine 
what  hags  can  bo  made  by  those 
who  give  up  their  entire  time  for 
a  couple  of  months  or  so  to  this 
noble  pursuit.  But  1  had  other 
objoots  in  view,  and  tlie  weather 
being  extremely  hot — it  was  dur- 
ing March  and  April  that  I  crossed 
the  plains — I  made  sport  a  8<?cond- 
ary  consideration;  yet  in  spite  of 
this  I  wiui  able  to  return  to  the 
coast  with  a  few  tropliies  that  I 
shall  always  treasure — things  that 
in  themselves  might  be  despised 
by  great  hunters,  but  wliieh  never- 
tholesa  it  ia  not  every  one's  lot  in 
life  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
l-Niggiug.  Foremost  amongst  these 
are  the  horns  of  the  lovely  oryx, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  antelopes. 

Often  we  sufl'ercd  from  want  of 
water — not  absolutely  from  thirst, 
for  wo  were  able  to  carry  ample 


supply  in  our  fourteen  water-skins 
to  quench  that;  but  in  thr.  hot 
dusty  climate  one  longed  to  wash, 
though  it  was  only  about  every  se- 
cond day  tlmt  such  a  luxury  was 
to  he  thought  of,  and  more  rai*ely 
still  tliat  water  was  to  be  found  In 
sufBcieut  quantities  to  allow  of  a 
bath.  Although  I  speak  of  the 
plains,  it  must  nob  bo  thought  that 
this  part — Somaliland — lies  alto- 
gether on  the  dead  level  ;  for  as 
we  proceednd,  a  series  of  obser- 
vations with  boiling-point  tulws 
showed  that,  littlo  as  one  Hppr»'ci- 
ated  the  fact,  we  were  ascending, 
and  that  by  no  means  slightly. 
Three  days  out,  we  had  reached  an 
altitude  of  almost  exactly  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  road — stone  strewn  as  usual  — 
here  lying  along  tlie  ridges  of  un- 
dulating barren  hills,  hero  follow- 
ing the  dry  course  of  aomo  sandy 
river-bed.  The  third  day  we 
Grossed  the  lieds  of  the  rivers 
Elara-\>oala  and  the  T)ega-hardani, 
of  which  the  latter  in  the  rainy 
season  eventually  i*eache8  Uie  sea, 
though  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions all  the  Somali  rivers  are 
exhausted  by  the  strip  of  desert 
skirting  the  coast.  Here  it  was 
that  for  the  first  time  vegetation 
other  tlian  the  interminable  thorny 
mimosa  became  apparent,  hotli 
banks  of  the  rivers  bearing  a  fringe 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  widtli  of 
jungle,  in  which  a  low -growing 
variety  of  euphorbia  and  aloes,  all 
ablaze  with  scarlet  and  orange 
tiowers,  predominated,  while  aVrove, 
the  forest-trees  wore  hung  in  ftta- 
toons  of  creepere.  On  the  east 
bank  of  the  Dega-hai-dani  are  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  built  by  the 
Kgyptiana  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  this  country,  of  which  I 
shall  have  more  to  say.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  wayside  fort  was  to 
protect  their  trade  from  the  plun- 
dering    Gadabursi     tribe,    whose 
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country  at  this  place  approaches 
the  road.  At  one  sjjot  only  on 
the  whole  road  to  the  mountains 
doL'4  thu  country  change  its  aspect 
— cmmely,  at  Araweina,  where  high 
contciU  hills^  ending  in  precipitous 
peaks,  rise  abruptly  from  the  val- 
ley. They  are,  however,  destitute 
of  all  vpp[etation,  anil  heyoiid  their 
peculiar  form  a4.1d  no  attractive 
featurt;  to  the  scene. 

At  the  next  camping-ground  be- 
yond Arawoina  we  met  with  events 
that  nearly  put  a  stop  to  my  jour- 
ney. Althouj^h  it  is  well  within 
the  limits  of  Sritisb  protected 
Somaliland,  the  Aby&sinians  have 
wandered  from  their  frontier  at 
Jildeasa,  and  arrived  at  this  spot, 
— Biyo  Koboba, — where  they  have 
erected,  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
coDicat  htll  overlooking  the  river, 
a  fort.  With  that  cool  impudence 
that  the  Ahysfiinians  know  so  well 
how  to  make  uie  of,  they  ventunid 
to  stop  my  onward  journey  with 
a  show  of  force,  and  this  at  a  spot 
many  miles  inside  the  radius  of 
British  protection.  In  charge  of 
the  fort  was  an  Armenian  of  the 
name  of  Tcherkis,  onu  of  those 
upstarts  who  hold  otlice  in  the 
government  of  King  Blenelek;  and 
although  he  was  not  pn*sfnt  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival  at  liiyo 
Koboba,  he  had  sent  orders  to  hia 
Soudanese  soldiers,  some  ten  in 
all,  to  ol*8truct  my  further  pas- 
sage, together  with  that  of  Count 
Salambeiii,  the  late  Italian  Agent- 
General  in  Ahy^inia,  who  was  a 
day  or  two  behind  me  on  the  road. 
No  EugliHhman  had  btien  to  Harrur 
since  Major  Hunter's  vi^it  some 
ten  years  previously,  so  the  Abys- 
AJnians,  on  their  conquest  of  the 
place  and  the  surrounding  country, 
hod  received  no  manner  of  chrok 
to  their  impertinent  annexation 
of  British  territory.  It  is  true 
tho  matt4Trhad  been  made  mention 
of  in    letters   to   King  Menelek  j 


but  the  Aby»siniaU3  had  assured 
the  Aden  (Jovernmeiit  that  the 
fort  was  built  solely  for  the  pro- 
tci;tion  of  trade;  that  it  was  not 
H  permanent  outpost ;  and  that 
they  claimed  no  autliority  over  the 
surrounding  country.  In  spite  of 
their  protestations,  thu  firot  Eng- 
lishman to  pass  along  the  road  was 
forbidden  to  proceed.  On  my  re- 
porting the  case  ofEcially  at  Aden 
— and  it  was  an  excellent  test 
cose — the  Abyssinian  Oovernniont 
apologised  for  having  stopped  me 
— not  very  successfully  managed, 
OS  will  be  seen — and  promised  that 
the  governor  of  the  fort — the  said 
Tchftrkis — should  be  punished. 
Apologies  don't  cost  much,  and 
promises  in  Abyssinia  still  less, 
so  in  all  probability  Tcherkis  still 
remains  at  Biyo  Koboba.  After 
all,  no  punisliment  they  could 
bestow  upon  him  could  exceed 
existence  in  so  dreary  a  spot  with 
no  one  as  companions  but  a  few 
Soudanese  negroes. 

I  was  forced  to  rcmiun  two 
days  at  Biyo  Koboba,  when,  find- 
ing that  my  provisions  were  run- 
ning out,  and  that  no  fodder 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
my  camels,  1  determine<l  to  push 
on.  This  I  did  the  third  night 
at  midnight,  and  though  this  wiui 
done  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Soudaueie  and  Abyssinian  soldiers, 
they  ofiered  no  resistance.  Count 
iSalambeni  and  his  party,  who  liod 
overtaken  me,  left  too  at  the  same 
time,  wo  undertaking  to  bear  all 
responsibility  for  so  doing  on  our 
arrival  at  Itarrar,  The  two  days' 
delay  was,  however,  a  great  an- 
noyance, not  only  as  our  pro- 
visions for  man  and  beast  were 
notcatimatcd  with  an  alluwance  for 
an  extra  two  days'  stoppage,  and, 
OS  it  was,  we  had  been  two  days 
longer  on  the  road  than  I  had 
hopeil  ;  but  another  cause  of  worry 
was  that  every  dny  the   weath< 
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and  cAoicl*,  we  cnw    no 
UuDfj';  bat  animal  life  r^ ' 
irt  plfulyr   from    tiifi    v^ri- 
purtridgtv  fnuAcoUii,  Imiiciirii. 
j^uiEica-fawl  that   iLhoiirulu^l,  '.- ■ 
liou  thftt  Atolu  tt  shtM'p  fiT*'i. 
catuf)    itu^  uiii}ii;    from  tlir    > 
wttrt-h«g  to  Ibe  gra<wful  "ilit;  ■: 
{^.yiiotftinus  »aUianttJi),  tho  fiuia. 
uf   (tit    the    nn(rlf>pr   tpiKi, 
pilwisjiiritest   part   of   llio    dnj 
wilhi>ut  doubt  wJieii,  tm  hu  < 
tH'4i  Ix^fciru    KUiiKtrt,    the    ftir 
HUflicioiiktly  onol   to  inukd  wn/    . 
bearaliU!  ;  aiiH  thf^ii  with  iiiv 
in  my  hmid  and   MiiiMtiu  v 
fehot-gi}j],   we  would  blroll  h>> 
DOW    GUiUi;iii>;   aoiuo    aiitolof) 
^^.L'llv^  now  puttuig  up  &  fl>-" 
|(uitiru  fowl   froeii  IIhi  long  L' 
and  it  was  srUlom  indi'^d   t!ii.' 
wiiro  Tint    ftlil©   If?   i*joico   (  t 
evening  ovor  a  good    supj»> 
fr*JHh   lufeut.      Tlicrr*   ii    prj: 
1^0  country  in  lli»i  world  thut 
i;ucli     attmetions    to    the  >{ 
riiuu  'xa  Sfi^uiiulllaitd,  aud  frot  < 
Urgii  ijiiojitttir's   [kf    gutne    l\-u- 
Haw  thnre  myitrJf  ono  can  inu-.., 
wbftt  bagfl  c*n  be  niHde  by  rl 
who  givft  up  tbfir  entire  trni- 
n  couple  of  month*  or  ao  t" 
nolle  pursuit.     But   I  tuul      ' 
objects  in,  view,   wid  Urn   w-.  : 
boiiis;  e.\fcrt!uidy  liot — it  was.  . 
in;,'  litureh  and  April  that  t  ci 
t]io  plttiwB — 1  itmde  Hport  a  v 
ary  conaiderutioji ;  yet  in  ii|i'. 
tUia  I  wtia  ubit;  to  rrtuni  t' 
coa&t   with  a  f«w  trnphiuii  t.li 
aball  always  treasure — thiiiK>5  ■ 
in  th«jin5e|vfa  lui^^bt   bo  diw; 
by  great  hunturo,  but  wliich  ir 
thtih&A  it  ie  not  uvery  aw's  hit  « 
life  to  obtnin   jin  opportunity  n- 
irnggiTig.     Foremost  (unonght  tl, 
uro  the  horiis  of  tbo  lovely  mv 
ouu  af  tliit)  lUDMt    beautiful   of  ui 
tbti  tmLelopCK. 

Oftnn  wc  HuHnRid  from  want  •-■' 
wntor— not  absiolutoly  from  ttiir&i , 
for  we  were  nblo  to  carry  ampl- 
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and  from  a  knoll  above  my  camp 
one's  eyes  wandered  over  a  forest 
of  trees — only  the  mimosa,  but 
none  the  less  impressive.  Away 
and  away  it  stretched,  rising  and 
falling  in  gentle  undulations,  until 
it  sank  into  the  hazy  distance 
somewhere  near  the  spot  where  the 
mountains  rose  like  a  great  bar- 
rier to  bound  the  horizon.  It  was 
a  scene  of  strikingly  wild  desola- 
tion— this  great  forest,  uninhabited 
by  man,  and  sheltering  the  lion  and 
the  elephant  and  hundreds  of  other 
varieties  of  animal  life.  Below 
me,  at  my  feet,  in  an  open  glade, 
grazed  a  little  herd  of  antelope, 
yellow  against  the  dark  soil.  So 
serene  and  quiet  they  looked,  that 
I  sat  watching  them,  forbearing 
the  temptation  to  go  and  stalk 
them  ;  for  our  camp  was  well  sup- 
plied with  venison,  and  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  being  the 
messenger  of  death  in  a  scene  so 
perfectly  tranquil  and  peaceful. 
On  arrival  at  camp,  however,  I 
found  my  men  so  keen  for  sport 
that,  seeking  another  direction,  I 
shouldered  my  shot-gun,  and 
brought  back  an  extra  fwd  for 
the  men  in  the  shape  of  "dig-dig" 
— the  tiny  gazelle — and  guinea- 
fowl,  though  the  latter  the  Somalia 
refused  to  eat,  it  being  contrary 
to  their  customs  to  eat  fowl,  or 
even  eggs,  though,  curiously 
enough,  Uie  flesh  of  the  great 
bustard  is  permissible. 

licaving  at  midnight,  we  reached 
Artu  the  following  morning  soon 
after  sunrise.  A  stream  of  water 
runs  through  the  valley  here, 
though  its  temperature  is  by  no 
means  a  refreshing  one,  some  of 
the  pools  being  as  hot  as  190° 
Fahr.  These  springs  are  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Somalis,  and 
quite  a  number  were  seated  neck* 
deep  in  the  cooler  places.  It  was 
here  at  Artu  that  I  caught  my 
only  glimpse  of  a  lion,  a  very  rare 
.    2a 
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was  becoming  bobt«r>  And  though 
[  had  nothing  to  fear  in  that  way 
on  my  juurncy  to  Harrar,  I  had 
to  consider  uiy  return  from  that 
town  to  the  coast  by  the  same 
road,  when  in  all  probability  water 
would  be  more  scarce  than  it  was 
now,  and  the  boat  far  more  in- 
tense. Therefore  the  rest  at  Biyo 
Koboba  was  by  no  means  a  pleas- 
ure, though  tho  sport  was  ;,'0od, 
and  if  oar  cameU  went  on 
short  fare,  our  men  did  not.  One 
event  happened  which  varic-d  the 
monotony  of  the  time.  One  of 
Count  Salambetii's  Arab  soldiers 
qaarrollcd  at  the  wells  with  a 
Somali  woman,  and  eventually 
struck  her.  Tho  alTair  having 
reached  the  eara  of  our  Sumalis 
in  camp,  the  man  was  set  upon,  and 
only  escaped  with  his  life  to  the 
protection  of  Count  8alambeni's 
tent.  On  the  alTuir  being  re- 
ported to  him  a  summary  court- 
martial  was  held,  and  the  soldier 
received  a  good  thrashing  at  the 
bands  of  Count  Salambeni's  ser- 
vants, being  at  tho  same  tiuie 
fined  a  dollar,  which  was  given  to 
the  duaky  lady  in  the  cose,  who 
dried  her  tears  and  went  away 
in  high  glee.  Had  Count  Salam- 
beni  not  taken  Hunmiary  measures 
in  the  matter,  there  is  little  doubt 
bis  Arab  wuuld  have  lost  his  life, 
for  the  Somali  is  a  veritable  fiend 
when  his  blood  is  up. 

Kour  or  five  hours  from  Biyo 
Koboba,  and  just  as  dawn  was  be- 
gixming  to  show,  we  were  stopped 
by  a  band  of  men,  one  of  whom, 
mounted  on  a  small  pony,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  Tcherkis,  and 
that  he  brought  orders  that  we 
were  to  return  at  once  to  the  fort 
until  the  permission  of  the  Graz- 
match  Banti,  governor  of  Harrar, 
should  arrive  for  U8  to  proceed. 
I  was  tired  and  feverish,  and  the 
night  air  was  cold,  and  had  Tcher- 
kis been  King  Menelek  himself  I 


fthould  have  refused  to  go  back. 
I  knew  that  I  was  in  Britiali 
territory,  and  tliat  neither  Tcher- 
kis nor  the  Abyutinian  Govera- 
ment  that  employed  him  had  any 
right  to  stop  me,  so  I  consigned 
him  to  other  and  warmer  regions, 
and  proceeded.  Not  so,  however, 
Count  Salanibeni,  for  he  was 
bound  on  many  accounts  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  autho- 
rities, especially  as  he  Intended 
remaining  u  long  time  at  Harrar. 
So  bidding  me  iidieu,  he  turnctl 
back  to  Biyo  Koboba,  I  pitching 
my  tent  at  a  dreary  spot  called 
Dalli  -  malli,  ud  the  borders  of 
a  dry  stream-bed,  which  in  rainy 
weather  Hows  ai^ross  a  flat  plain, 
broken  only  by  coarse  grass,  a 
few  mimosa  trees,  and  enormous 
ant  -  heaps,  some  at  least  ten 
and  twelve  feet  in  height.  A 
few  shrubs  grew  along  the  edge 
of  tho  riverbed,  and  under  these 
I  found  a  little  shelter  from  the 
&un,  amusing  myself  by  watehing 
the  gorgeous  flocks  of  birds  that 
seemed  to  inhabit  this  inhotipitablo 
spot.  Of  all  si'/Ais  and  colours 
they  were,  from  the  metallic  blue, 
DOW  turquoise,  now  sapphire,  of  a 
variety  of  starling  to  diminutive 
butterfly-looking  creatures  of  rain- 
bow liues. 

Proceeding  to  Kotto  the  same 
ufternooD,  wo  pushed  on  by  night, 
and  sunrise  found  us  ascending  a 
Bleep  stony  hill  by  the  vilest  of 
roads.  Jiowever,  the  view  from 
the  top  was  reassuring,  for  the 
horizon  to  the  south  was  bounded 
by  the  welcome  sight  o!  the  high- 
lands of  the  Galla  country— Gara 
(Mount)  Gondodo  standing  out  far 
above  the  rest.  Finding  quite  a 
number  of  tho  E^a  tribe  gror-ing 
thcjir  flouks  and  herds  at  this  spot, 
we  stopped  to  obtain  a  drink  of 
ewe's  milk.  The  Somali  sheep  is 
a  small  animal,  with  black  heAd_ 
and  a  heavy  tad,  containing 
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depoait,  on  which  he  is  said  to  bo 
able  to  subsist  for  nonriahtncnt 
when  the  grazing  is  not  suOictent 
to  sustain  strength,  or  when  on  the 
march  in  search  of  new  pastures. 
Of  a  night  the  flocks  und  herds 
are  driven  into  "zarebaa"  of  thick 
thorn -bushes,  in  which  ihoy  are 
protected  from  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts.  At  this  particular  en- 
campment there  was  no  water  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
And  the  natives  sustained  life  by 
drinking  milk,  while  the  heavy 
dew  at  night  sutficiently  damped 
the  grass  to  allow  the  goats  and 
sheep  to  exist  without  drinking. 
Within  the  thorn  "zareba"  one 
finds,  too,  the  little  mat-huts  of  the 
natives,  st-areely  large  enough  to 
creep  underneath,  but  judged  by 
them  autlicient  protection  from  the 
cold  and  dew  at  night  and  the 
sun  by  day.  Probably  all  the 
world  over  there  is  scarcely  a  more 
simple  life  lived  than  that  of  the 
np-country  Somalis.  A  common 
ught  all  along  the  road  had  been 
their  graves,  and  often  for  days 
t<^thcr  this  was  the  only  sign  we 
taw  that  the  country  was,  or  had 
been,  inhabited.  The  graves  gener- 
ally consist  of  a  aqnarn  enclosure, 
with  loo?!e  stone  walls  about  a  foot 
in  height,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
pile  of  stones  marks  the  resting* 
place  of  the  deceased.  Often  ex- 
ceedingly large  blocks  of  stones 
are  laid  almve  the  actual  grave, 
in  order,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  the 
hyenas,  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  from  scratching  up  the 
bodies.  The  only  uoticoahlo  foot 
about  thmtn  compteries  was  that 
the  graves  all  possessed  on  the 
north  aide  a  small  addition,  evi- 
dently correspond  ing  to  the 
mihrah  of  a  mosque,  pointing 
toward  Kfecca — for  the  natives  are 
one  and  all  Moslems. 

It  vaa  bore  that  a  change  be- 
came   apparent    in    the   country, 
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and  from  a  knoll  above  my  camp 
one's  eyes  wandered  over  a  furost 
of  trees — only  tho  mimosa,  but 
none  tho  less  impressive.  Away 
and  away  it  stretched,  rising  and 
falling  in  gentle  undulations,  until 
it  sank  into  the  hazy  distance 
somewhere  near  the  spot  whero  the 
mountains  rose  liko  a  great  bar- 
rier to  bound  the  horizon.  It  was 
a  scene  of  strikingly  wild  desola- 
tion— this  great  forest,  uninhabited 
by  man,  and  sheltering  the  lion  and 
the  elephant  and  hundreds  of  other 
varieties  of  animal  life.  Below 
me,  at  ray  feet,  in  an  open  glade, 
grazed  a  little  herd  of  antelope, 
yellow  against  the  dark  soil.  So 
serene  and  quiet  they  looked,  thut 
I  sat  watching  them,  forbearintj 
tho  temptation  to  go  and  stalk 
them  ;  for  onr  camp  was  well  sup- 
plied with  venison,  and  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  being  tho 
messenger  of  death  in  a  scene  so 
perfectly  tranquil  and  peaoefuL 
On  arrival  at  camp,  however,  I 
found  my  men  bo  keen  for  sport 
that,  seeking  another  direction,  I 
shouldered  my  shot  -  gun,  and 
brought  back  an  extra  feed  for 
the  men  in  the  shape  of  "  dig-dig  " 
— the  tiny  gazello — and  gaineo- 
fowl,  though  the  latter  the  Somalis 
refused  to  eat,  it  being  contrary 
to  their  customs  to  eat  fowl,  or 
even  eggs,  though,  curiously 
enough,  the  flesh  of  the  great 
bustard  is  permissible. 

Leaving  at  midnight,  we  reached 
Artu  the  following  morning  soon 
after  sunrise.  A  stream  of  water 
runs  through  the  valley  here, 
though  \\x  tempprature  is  by  no 
means  a  refreshing  one,  some  of 
the  pools  being  as  hot  as  190" 
Fahr.  These  springs  are  much  ■ 
resorted  to  by  tho  8omalis,  and  " 
quite  a  number  were  seated  neck- 
deep  in  the  <»>oler  places.  It  was 
here  at  Artu  that  I  caught  my 
only  glimpie  of  a  Hon,  a  very  rwo 
2a 
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gight  by  day ;  bot  apparently  be 
had  become  gorged  upon  tho  oar- 
cass  of  a  gazelle  and  overslept  him- 
self in  the  open.  Our  meeting 
w&«  not  satisfactory  on  either  side, 
for  he  appeared  quite  aa  fright- 
ened of  mo  aa  I  was  of  him  ]  for 
a  20-bore  shotgun  is  no  match 
for  the  king  of  Ueaats,  though,  aa 
was  the  case,  he  be  still  young.  I 
waa  too  frightened  to  run  away, 
so  the  lion  did  it  before  me,  and 
sauntered  into  some  jungle  near 
by.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight  I  became  very  bravo,  and, 
calling  my  men  t4^ther,  we  beat 
out  the  jungle— it  was  only  a 
■mall  patch — with  the  result  that 
Leo  came  forth,  only  to  disappear 
into  impenetrably  tbiclc  woo<i  near 
by,  and  too  far  away  to  allow  of 
my  tiring  at  him.  It  is  not  every- 
body who  has  seon  a  wild  lion, 
and  I  am  proud  of  tho  Rpisode ; 
but  next  time  I  should  like  to 
know  beforehand  exactly  where 
he  is  and  what  he  \&  going  to  do, 
for  I  imagine,  had  the  king  of 
beasts  been  hungry  or  evilly  in- 
clined, I  might  not  have  reached 
Harrar  after  all. 

From  Artu  to  Jildessa,  the 
frontier  of  the  Oalla  and  Somali 
countries,  the  road  waa  more  in- 
teroatiDg,  the  low  hills  being 
highly  wooded  with  trees  and 
jungle,  and  there  being  far  more 
signs  of  life  than  we  had  as  yet 
come  across.  All  sorts  and  varie- 
ties of  birds,  including  gaudy  par- 
rots, screeched  overhnad,  Hying 
from  tree  to  tree,  like  jewels  in 
their  dazzling  brightness,  their  hues 
ecjualled  only  by  the  long  clusters 
of  scarlet  and  onuigu  aloc-blossoui 
which  shot  upright  from  the  np- 
turned  spikes.  As  we  proceeded 
tlie  forest  increased  in  size,  the 
trees,  other  now  than  the  everlast- 
ing mimosa,  stretching  tlioir  bran- 
ches far  and  wide,  while  here  and 
thure   the  great   euphorbia  —  the 
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candelabra  tree  —  shot  its  spikes 
high  amongst  the  deep  green  foli- 
age above.  So  shady  was  it  in 
places  that  the  undergrowth  ceased 
altogether,  and  we  could  catch 
glimpses  of  expanses  of  green- 
sward, on  which  grazed  gazelle  and 
"dig-dig"  innumerable,  though 
the  lai|;or  varieties  of  antelope 
seemed  one  and  all  absent. 

Then  Hocks  and  herds  cauie  in 
sight,  and  tlien  people ;  and  sud- 
denly turning  a  comer  in  the  forest 
we  came  upon  the  village  of  Jil- 
dessa,  nestling  on  a  liillside  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  forest — tho  m 
great  sandy  river-bed,  threaded  by  I 
a  stream  of  running  water,  stretch- 
ing away  before  it.  A  few  minutes 
later  I  dismounted  in  the  shady 
market-place,  to  be  surrounded  Ijy 
a  crowd  of  amused  but  politG 
G  alias. 

Almost  nioi*e  noticeable  than  the 
change  of  scenery  in  leaving  the 
Somali  country  for  that  of  the 
Galla  race  is  the  change  in  the  in- 
habitants, for  the  two  have  little 
iu  common  beyond  their  colour.  It  m 
ha£  been  shown  already  how  the  H 
Somali  leads  tho  life  of  a  nomad, 
engaging  in  no  agricultural  pur- 
suits; never  building  for  himself  a 
fixed  abode ;  contented  to  exist 
upon  the  product'  of  his  flocks,  his 
herds,  and  his  camels.  In  every 
respect  the  Galla  is  opposed  to 
this,  for  ho  inhabits  villages  of 
well-built  huts,  around  whioh  tracts 
of  cultivate<l  country  extend, 
neatly  tcrraco<l  and  irrigated,  and 
is  heart  and  soul  a  tiller  of  the 
soil.  Of  tho  two  the  Galla  is  cer- 
tainly preferable.  Ho  lacks  the 
tire  aud  impetuosity  of  the  Somali, 
but  he  is  steadier  and  less  impres- 
sionable. In  manner  he  is  calmer 
and  in  life  more  simplo ;  in  fact, 
the  Qalla  character  is  one  that  ap- 
peals from  the  first  moment  to  one 
that  comes  into  contact  with  it.  In 
appearance  he  difiers  greatly  from 
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the  native  o£  the  plains.  While 
the  Somali's  features  point  to  a 
Semitic  origin,  the  Cialla  t«i)d8 
more  toward  tho  negro,  both  in 
face  and  build,  for  he  ia  thicker- 
limbed  and  altogether  more  heavily 
built.  But  it  must  be  by  no  means 
onderBtood  that  the  Galla  is  a  mild 
race,  for  several  explurers,  pene- 
trating tho  inner  portions  of  their 
country,  have  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  are  warlike  and 
ready  to  resiat  with  arms  any  en- 
croachment of  the  white  roan. 
iJQt  certainly  those  who  live  in 
the  more  immediate  surroundings 
of  Harrar  are  of  a  most  friendly 
and  hospitable  disposition ;  and 
the  Italians,  shonld  they  annex, 
as  has  been  proposed,  the  llar- 
rar  district^  would  tlnd  little  or 
nothing  to  trouble  the  institution 
of  thoir  jurisdictitpn,  which  would 
to  tho  Galla  be  infinitely  more  ac- 
ceptable than  that  of  the  present 
Abyssinian  Government. 

A  few  words  must  be  written 
08  to  the  appearance  of  the  Galla. 
In  colour  he  m  very  dork,  though 
R  reddifth  -  brown  tinge  shows 
through  his  blackness.  His  huir 
he  allows  to  grow  long,  but  in- 
st<'ad  of  hanging  on  either  side  of 
his  head  in  long  cords,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Somalis,  it  stamls 
OBt  all  round  like  a  halo,  its  jetty 
woolly  blackness  all  tho  more  ap- 
parent from  the  polish  which,  in 
tlie  fonn  of  greaae,  the  owner 
applies.  The  hair  seems  to  rise 
stniight  up  from  tho  forehead  in  a 
wall  of  some  three  or  four  inches, 
and  from  there  spreads  out  in  a 
solid,  almost  dense,  mass  over  ilio 
head,  the  surface  being  thick  and 
woolly.  A  few  carved  hairpins 
and  ail  ostrich- feather  often  add 
to  the  native's  appearance  a  touch 
of  dandyism.  Fine  pleasant-look- 
ing fellows  they  are,  with  many  of 
the  innate  good  manners  of  the 
Qtimtal,  and  all  the  beet  traits  of 


the  savage.  My  experience  of 
them  was  only  of  a  few  weeks' 
duration,  it  is  true,  but  in  tliat 
space  one  learned  to  appreciate 
their  good  points,  and  to  discern 
thati,  as  a  race,  they  were  a  far  more 
satisfactory  people  than  tho  So- 
malis. 

Jildessft,  where  we  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  Galla,  is  a  large 
village,  the  houses  consisting  for 
tbeniost  part  of  oblong  thatch  and 
mat  buildings,  with  somo  show  of 
size  and  oleanliness,  while  not  a 
few,  with  conical  roofs,  pointed  to 
Abyssinian  origin  ;  tliough,  in  spito 
of  Jildeesa  forming  the  frontier  of 
the  Abyssinian  domain  in  Galla- 
land,  the  natives  of  that  country 
are  few  and  far  between,  the  gov- 
ernor of  tJie  place  being  an  Arab 
of  the  Yemen,  and  formerly  cook 
to  the  German  consul  at  Aden. 
He  had  wearied  of  culinary  life, 
and  made  his  way  to  llarrar, 
where  he  was  eventually  appointed 
Governor  of  Jildessa  and  inspec- 
tor of  customs — ^a  post,  however, 
not  much  to  bo  envied,  as  the 
place  is  a  hotbed  of  fever,  and  the 
society,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  dull 
for  an  educated  man.  Nearly  all 
the  hutJt— for  they  are  little  more 
^  are  surrounded  by  hedges  of 
dried  thorny  branches,  forming  a 
"zarcba"  into  which  the  cattle 
and  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  of 
a  oight.  The  largest  of  these  za- 
rebos  is  occupied  by  a  few  Govern- 
ment huts,  and  hero  it  is  that  the 
caravans,  coming  op  or  down  the 
road,  as  the  case  may  bo,  discharge 
their  merchandise  for  taxation  and 
change  their  camels — fortheSomali 
cameJs  and  camel -drivers  cannot 
proceerl  into  the  Galla  country 
and  vice  twrio,  each  race  preaerv- 
ing  the  caravan  rights  for  its  own 
country. 

Here,  again,  difficalties  were 
put  in  my  way  about  proceeding  to 
Uarrar,  and  a  two  days'  delay  was 
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the  result.  Hovever,  tliis  was 
rather  ft  pleasure  than  otherwise, 
for  I  found  tho  Amb  governor  a 
particularly  pleasant  fellow,  and 
he  regaled  me  and  my  men  with 
Ayssioian  beer,  goat  -  flosh,  and 
excellent  honey,  while  the  local 
market  produced  dxitra  —  millet 
—in  quantities  for  our  camels. 

There  waj*  but  onn  drawback  to 
Jiklessa  as  I  saw  it — the  inde- 
Boribably  sad  fact  that  famine  and 
disease  were  rife,  and  the  popula- 
tion literally  starnng.  Such  sights 
as  I  saw  there  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  witness  in  no  other  portion 
of  the  globe,  and  the  pitiable  state 
of  famine  must  be  seen  to  be  real- 
ised. The  children,  covered  with 
skin  diHcasn,  their  little  arms 
shrunk  to  nothing,  while  their 
Btomachs  were  swollen,  were  al- 
most di^viliiih  in  their  hideousncss, 
while  old  age  in  a  similar  state 
was  unspeakably  awfuL  The  de- 
tails of  what  I  saw  would  only  dis- 
tress, and  could  do  no  good,  so  I 
shall  pass  it  over.  Sufiice  it  to 
Bay  that  the  starving  children — ay, 
and  men  and  women  too — picked 
ap  the  undigested  grains  of  millet 
from  the  dung  of  the  caravan  ani- 
mals for  food. 

Count  Salambeni  and  his  party 
overtook  me  at  Jildessa,  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise, were  not  able  to  proceed 
the  following  day^for  permission 
had  meanwhile  arrived  for  as  to 
continue  our  journey.  Wiihing  to 
leave  Jildossa  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  pushetl  on  the  next  morning, 
arranging  to  wait  a  day  higher  up 
in  the  mountains  for  Count  Salani- 
beni.  This  I  did,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  fever  and  sickness 
at  the  frontier  village. 

So,  accordingly,  early  the  third 
morning,  a  start  was  made.  Count 
Salambeni's  Italian  companion, 
Signer  Uoaa,  accompanying  me,  in 
order  to  move  half  their  camp  with 
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the  two  or  three  camels  they  bad 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  then  send 
back  for  the  rest  of  the  equipage, 
with  which  Salamheni  remained. 
For  the  first  few  miles  our  road 
lay  along  the  broad  river -be<l, 
until,  in  fact,  wo  had  followe<l 
the  water  -  course  to  the  spot 
where  it  emerges  from  the  moun- 
tains. Iltiro  we  entered  a  rocky 
defile,  up  which  wo  toiled  by 
bad  roads,  now  on  this  side  and 
now  on  that.  As  we  proceeded 
the  country  became  more  and 
more  beautiful.  Dense  v^etatioa 
swathed  the  mountain -sides,  from 
above  which  the  candelabra  tree 
thrust  its  long  spikes  high  into  the 
air.  At  one  spot,  where,  amidst 
tanglc<I  vegetation  and  fcnis,  a 
waterfall  tumbled  and  splashed 
into  a  deep  green  pool,  we  bathed. 
What  a  luxury  it  was  that  cold 
fresh  bath,  after  the  weary  days  of 
desert  travelling !  Then  on  again, 
the  valley  opening  out  the  while, 
here  cultivated  in  carefully  built 
terraces,  here  chid  in  virgin  forest. 
Up  and  up,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  ascent  was  endless  ;  but  tiriog 
as  it  was,  every  moment  of  every 
liour  was  a  joy  and  a  delight.  No 
longer  the  sandy  and  stony  plains: 
here  were  mountain  tops  rearing 
their  forest-  or  rock-clad  summits 
high  into  the  azure  sky  ;  here  were 
trees  that  shaded  us  from  the  sun's 
hot  rays ;  and  everywhere  was 
water,  tumbling  and  babbling  in 
streamlets  and  waterfalls,  whose 
banks  glowed  with  strange  flowerp 
of  brilliant  colours.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  music  of  birds  and  in.- 
sects,  and  one  lived  and  breathed 
again  after  the  weary  Rnvent«pn 
days  of  desert ;  for  with  the  delays 
at  Biyo  Koboba  and  Jildessa,  we 
had  taken  that  period  in  crossing 
Somaliland.  Under  some  huge 
sycamore-trees,  the  grandest  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life,  wo  rested 
a  while  and  ftto  our  Uincli.     All 
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arouDt)  us  extended  the  valley. 
Gentle  little  humped  kine  were 
grazing  In  the  open  patches,  goats 
browsed  on  tbo  cilge  of  the  jungle, 
and  the  peasunt  tilled  his  soil.  It 
was  a  scene  of  strange  peace  and 
quiet.  Above  us,  on  an  eminence, 
was  fi  village,  the  circular  bouses, 
with  the  typical  pointed  thatch 
roof,  BtAnding  out  in  relief  against 
the  mountain-tops  Iwyontl.  Near 
the  village  stood  au  old  tower,  a 
fortress  built  by  the  last  indepen- 
dent sovereign  of  Uorrar,  but  now 
used  as  a  residence  by  a  Galla 
family,  who  welcumed  us  within, 
and  took  us  on  to  the  roof  to  see 
the  view.  Far  below  ua,  down  the 
valley,  lay  the  plains  of  Somali- 
land,  stretcliing  away  into  a  hazy 
horizon.  One  could  trace  the  rivcr- 
coursea  by  their  jungle  -  fringed 
banks,  looking  like  serpents  crawl- 
ing on  the  yellow  sand. 

An  hour's  ride  and  we  campnd 
for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Bel- 
awa,  a  lovely  spot  on  the  steep 
nioun tain-side,  where  openings  in 
tlic  jungle  allowed  extensive  culti- 
vation in  terraces.  The  people 
received  us  kindly,  accompanying 
me  01)  an  hour  or  two's  shooting, 
and  bringing  us  big  jars  of  milk 
and  a  young  goat.  Then  as  night 
came  on  we  lit  a  huge  t)ontire,  and, 
with  Mairunu  as  interpreter,  sat 
and  rliatu-d  and  smoked  and 
laugfac^l  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  howls  of  the  hyenas  and  the 
yelping  jackals. 

AVe  spent  the  following  day  at 
Belawa,  hoping  that  Count  ti^olain- 
beni  would  catch  us  up  tlicro ;  but 
evening  coming  on,  and  there 
being  no  signs  of  him,  we  gave 
orders  for  an  early  start  the  next 
morning.  However,  what  with 
one  delay  after  another,  it  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock  before  we  got 
off. 

Our  road  wai  even  more  lovely 
than  it  bad  been  the  previous  day. 


At  times  Uie  path  literally  tun- 
nelled through  the  jungle,  in  which 
every  now  and  then  a  clear  space 
allowed  our  vision  to  travel  into 
deep  valleys  below  us,  framed  in 
a  foreground  of  tonglpd  cret^pera. 
We  reachL>d  the  summit  of  tlie 
mountiiinK  in  a  few  hours,  and  at 
an  altitude  of  8200  feet  above  the 
sea-level  sooght  the  shatle  of  some 
spruce-trees,  and  re.ste<l  ourselves 
and  our  mules  while  waiting  for 
our  camels  to  catch  us  up.  Here, 
curiously  enough,  at  this  great 
altitude  we  found  a  quantity  of 
fossil  marine  shells.  From  tliis 
spot  to  Uorrar,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  stofp  decline  of  a  few 
hundred  feet,  our  road  lay  on  the 
level  plateau,  the  richness  of  which 
must  be  seen  to  he  appre^riated. 
Cultivated  fields  of  dark-red  soil, 
enclosed  in  hedges  of  jasmine; 
great  tracts  of  green  grazing  land } 
stream -beds  and  marshes  full  of 
strange  wading-birds ;  cattle  and 
horses  and  mules,  flocks  and  herds, 
villages  and  human  life, — all  added 
to  a  scene  of  apparent  prosperity, 
for  every  sign  of  the  famine  was 
absent  here.  Away  across  the 
plateau  rose  high  mountain-peaks, 
those  on  the  left  crowned  by  CJara 
Gondwlo  with  its  strange  flat  peak. 
On  over  the  cultivated  lands  and 
pastures  we  went,  until  the  soil 
vhnngos  in  hue  from  deep  red  to 
sandy  yellow,  and  then  amongst 
gardens  and  groves  of  colTee  and 
bouonaK,  until  one  of  our  Uallas 
a  little  way  ahead  and  above  us 
cries  •'  Harrar ! "  We  pressed  our 
mules  on,  and  there,  at  long 
length,  lay  the  city  before  us. 

Before  I  continue  my  personal 
experiences    and    impressioas    q£ 
Harrar,  some  short  account  of  it 
history  is  necessar)*. 

Originally  on  independent  Stata 
OS  Uarrar  grew  into  a  cejitrc  of 
trade    natives    uf    Arabia    found 
their  way  thither,  and  a  caravan 
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route  ma  opened  to  the  coast 
Thfi  mixture  of  Clalla  and  Arab 
blood,  with  no  doabt  a  taint  of 
other  extraneous  countries,  pro- 
duced the  present  race  of  Harraris, 
who  in  language,  dress,  customs, 
and  habits,  dilter  from  the  sur- 
roumling  Oalla  people  ;  nor  do 
they  to  any  extent  in  thnGO  par- 
ticulars point  to  an  Arab  origin. 
In  time  there  arose  n  ruling  family 
in  the  city,  the  .Sultanate,  or  what- 
ever one  likes  to  call  it,  remaining 
in  the  family,  though  not  neces- 
sarily a  son  succeeding  his  father. 
Thia,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  custom 
to-day  in  practice  amongst  oriental 
peoples. 

In  time  tlie  reports  of  Harrar's 
trade  in  ivory,  gold,  and  spices 
reached  Egypt ;  and  the  Kheditre 
Ismail,  under  the  pretence  of  intro- 
ducing troops  to  attack  Abyssinia 
from  the  souths  gained  possession 
of  the  place.  In  1881,  when  ailairs 
nearer  home  occupied  all  the  avail- 
able resources,  and  the  attention 
of  the  allied  Egyptian  and  English 
officials  at  Cairo,  it  was  decided,  on 
the  advice  of  the  British,  that  the 
Egyptians  should  abandon  Harrar, 
and  accordingly  Had  wan  Pasha 
was  sent  thither  to  carry  out  the 
evacuation.  lUsBtafi'v^as  joined  by 
Major  Hunter,  assistant  Political 
liesident  at  Aden,  and  Harrar 
was  almndoned,  Railwan  Pasha 
with  the  Egyptian  troops  and  an 
enorniouB  number  of  Jellahin  pro- 
ceeding to  the  coast.  It  wag  then 
that  an  opportuuity  for  Great 
Britain  extending  its  influence 
over  the  rich  plateau  arose,  Egypt 
volunteering  to  cede  its  rights  to 
England.  But  on  Major  Hunter's 
report  reaching  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment it  was  decided  not  to  do  so, 
and  a  member  of  the  former  rul- 
ing family  was  reinstated  on  the 
throne.  But  his  reign  was  not  to 
1>ti  a  long  one,  for  a  few  years  later 
the  Abysfiinians,  under  the  leader- 


ship of  Menelck,  King  of  8hoa, 
who  had  succeeded  King  John  as 
Kegusof  Abyssinia,  marched  south 
and  invested  Ilarrar.     Without  a 
blow  being  struck    the   city  was 
handed  up    to    the    Abyssinians, 
wlio,    as    is    the    usual    practice 
witli     them,    set     about    cutting 
down   the   coflee  -  groves   for  fire- 
wood, ami    destroying  everything 
that  added  to  the  natural  wealth 
of  the    country.     The    Abyssini- 
ans  are   dwellers  in  thatch  huts, 
and  stone  houses  are  to  them  un- 
known, with  the  exception  of  some 
of  their  churches ;  and  Menelek, 
who  had  never  previously  seen  a 
town,  is  said,  when  first  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  HiirnLr,  to  have  de- 
sired to  turn  back  into  Shoa,  ter- 
rified to  attack  so  strong  a  posi- 
tion.    But  the  advice  of  his  com- 
panions gained  the  day,  and  com- 
plete success,  without  any  blood- 
ahed,  followed  their  steps.     With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  sliop- 
keepers,  there  were,  I  believe,  no 
Europeans  in  Ilarrar  at  the  time. 
Abyssinian  misrule  soon  made  it- 
self felt.     The  town  paid  a  heavy 
indemnity,  the  subterranean  gran- 
aries were  used  as  cesspools,  and 
all  that  the  Egyptians  bad  done 
for  the  place  was  soon  destroyed. 
It  was  a  case  of  from  bod  to  worse ; 
and  although  the  few  Europeans 
and  natives  of  India  who  reside 
at  Harrar  to-day  manage  to  keep 
up  a  considerable  trade  with   the 
coast,  it  is  in  no  ways  owing  to 
the  Abyssinian  Government,  who, 
so  long  OS  money  is  to  be  made 
and  occupation  and  loot  found  for 
the  soldiers,  is  contented  to  allow 
things  generally  to  decay.     Some 
of  the  cotlee-grovea  have  been  re- 
planted, but  many  remain  to  this 
day  to  tell  of  the  havoc  and  de- 
struction of  the  conquering  forces. 
But  one  item  of  trade  hiui  received 
a    push    from    this    conquest    of 
Harrar  by  a   Christian   people — 
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narnely,  drink  ;  aud  to-day  olmoat 
every  alternate  shop  in  the  better 
quarters  of  the  town  is  full  frooi 
lloor  to  ceilinfj  of  every  varioty 
of  spirits.  la  the  days  of  its 
Mohunmiedan  rukra  such  was  un- 
known, the  tenets  of  their  religion 
forbidding  the  drinking  of  wine; 
and  although  no  doubt  the  Turks 
and  Kgyptian  ofliciats  did  npt  keep 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
drink  -  shops  did  not  exist.  Ttiis 
may  be  natd  to  be  the  sole  advan- 
tage to  trade  gained  by  the  con- 
que«t  of  Harrar  by  the  Christian 
AbyRsinians. 

The  city  is  6DeIy  situated,  ami, 
as  one  sees  it  for  the  first  time 
from  the  road  on  the  plateau,  re- 
markably picturesque.  It  Mes  up<^n 
an  elevation  in  tlie  plateau,  slight 
undulating  hills  surrounding  it, 
while  to  the  south-west  higher 
laud  forms  a  backgnjund  of  grcou 
to  tlie  yt^llow  town.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  place 
is  the  large  circular  Aby&sinian 
church  with  which  its  highest 
point  is  crowned,  and  near  which 
standi  an  old  minaret,  for  where 
the  church  now  is  fortnerly  stood 
the  principal  mosque  of  the  place. 

Fusing  on  between  hedged 
gardens,  now  in  sight  of  the  city 
before  us,  now  through  tunnels  of 
high  sand- banks  and  vegetation, 
we  at  length  reached  a  long  open 
rood  leading  directly  to  one  of  tho 
gates  of  the  city.  It  is  at  the  side 
of  this  wide  track  that  the  spring 
and  stream  are  from  which  water 
ia  drawn  for  the  city.  Here  long 
Btrings  of  camels  oome  down, 
loaded  with  water-skins,  which  are 
filled  by  band  and  carried  by  the 
camels  Iiack  to  the  town. 

It  is  from  near  this  spot  that 
one  obtains  one's  firtit  view  of  tho 
crumbling  walls  of  the  town,  sadly 
in  want  of  repair,  ytt  probably 
sufficient  to  resist  any  attack  upon 
tho   place   by   the   Uallos,    whose 


arms  consist  entirely  of  spears. 
These  walls  are  built  of  stone  and 
mortar,  formed  of  the  yellow  sand 
of  the  country,  which  gives  to 
the  whole  town  a  curious  golden 
tone. 

Arrived  at  the  gate,  our  arms 
wem  oonliscntf  d  by  the  Abyssinian 
guard  of  objectionable  soldiery*  and 
we  were  told  to  wait  mitil  per- 
mission arrived  for  us  to  enter. 
So  we  dismounted  from  oar  mulesj 
and  seated  ourselves  under  what 
shade  a  small  thatch  roof  project- 
ing from  the  gateway  was  able  to 
aflbrd  us.  Meanwhile  a  motley 
crowd  gathered  round  us — Somalis, 
Gallas,  Harraris,  Abyssinians,  an 
Arab,  and  a  couple  of  natives  of 
India,  who,  though  polite  enough, 
were  led  by  curiosity  to  push  so 
closely  upon  us  that  the  Abyssinian 
guard  had  to  resort  tu  blows  with 
long  sticks  to  keep  them  liack. 
One  aud  all  wore  the  appearaiiue 
of  hunger  and  sickness,  and  tt  was 
easy  to  see  tlmt  the  famiuu  was 
making  it^lf  severely  felt  in  the 
city. 

At  length,  after  an  hour's  delay, 
the  Grozmatch  Bauti  sent  to  say 
we  might  enter  the  town.  This 
keeping  us  waiting  at  the  gate  for 
that  period  was  merely  a  piece 
of  typical  Abyssinian  swagger,  for 
the  Governor's  house  was  only  live 
minutes'  walk  from  the  gato,  and 
in  double  that  time  the  r^ply  ought 
to  have  been  brought  to  thf  guard 
to  allow  ua  to  pass.  However,  it 
was  amusing  enough  to  watch  the 
crowd  all  eager  to  catch  a  view 
of  the  strangers,  the  excit^-ment 
shared  by  the  children  and  doga, 
who  pushed  their  way  through  the 
mass  of  humanity  to  the  front 
row  to  obtain  a  nearer  look. 

Mounting  our  mules  once  more 
we  proceeded  to  the  custom-house, 
a  great  open  yard  surrounded  ou 
three  sides  by  an  arcade  and  roumi 
and  here  my  baggage  was  exai 
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ined.  It  nmat  have  been  curiosity 
rather  than  the  hope  of  discovering 
eontmi>and  that  induced  the  ox- 
treniely  dirty  Turk  in  charge  to 
strew  my  belongings  wholesale  on 
the  ground  ;  but  Abdurrahman 
and  I  managed  to  pock  them  up 
again,  though  tny  clothing  was 
much  soiled,  more  hy  the  in- 
Bpector'a  6nger8  than  the  sandy 
■oil. 

Olio  must  visit  tho  remoter  quar- 
ters of  the  world  to  meet  with  true 
hospitality  and  kindness,  such  as 
I  received  from  Mr  and  Mrs 
Felter,  an  Italian  trader  and  his 
wife  residing  at  Ilarmr,  who, 
though  they  had  never  seen  me  or 
known  roe  even  by  name,  had  sent 
their  servant  to  meet  me  with  a 
polite  little  noto  asking  me,  nay, 
insisting  on  it,  that  I  should  be 
their  guest  during  my  stay  at 
Uarrar.  Their  kind  offer  I  readily 
accepted,  and  tho  great  charm  of 
my  stay  in  that  place  was  the  com- 
pany of  Mr  Felter  and  his  wife — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  pretty  little 
child  some  two  years  of  age.  I 
found  my  host  and  hostess  full  of 
a  store  of  interesting  knowledge^ 
and  they  were  able  to  hfilp  me 
much  in  gaining  what  information 
I  requir^rd,  and  in  giving  me  the 
benefit  of  their  excellent  advice  as 
to  my  plans,  So  I  passed  my  days 
in  thoir  hospitable  house,  while 
the  old  Italian  agency,  the  best 
residence  in  the  town,  had  been 
put  at  my  disposal,  and  very  nice 
I  found  it.  Such  attentions  as 
these  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
are  all  the  more  marked,  from  tlio 
fact  that  they  are  often  absent  in 
the  case  of  Englishmen  residing 
abroad. 

There  is  little  of  beauty  to  1>6 
seen  in  Harrar,  the  ho-uses  having 
no  pretensions  to  architecture,  and 
the  one  or  two  old  mosques  that 
may  at  one  time  have  be«;n  orna- 
mental having  either  fallen  into 
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sad  decay  or  else  given  place  to 
Abyssinian  churches,  of  which  on 
extremely  large  example  dominates 
the  vholo  town.  Tho  building  is 
modem,  having  been  erected  sinco 
the  annexation  of  the  place  by 
Ring  Meuelek.  In  form  it  is  cir- 
cular, an  open  arcade  surrounding 
tho  whole,  inside  which  are  two 
divisions,  each  within  the  other, 
and  both  forming  circles.  Olosc 
to  the  church  is  an  old  minaret, 
once  pertaining  to  the  mos^iuo 
which  stood  here.  The  whole  is 
enclosed  in  a  wall  of  stone  and 
native  cement.  In  front  of  the 
entrance  of  the  church  is  a  Urge 
opon  space,  one  side  of  which  is 
given  up  to  houses  and  a  shop  or 
two,  the  others  being  respectively 
occupied  by  tho  residence  of  tho 
governor,  the  Orozraatch  Bonti, 
and  the  barracks.  Both  these 
latter  buildings  are  in  a  wretched 
state  of  repair,  though  Uanti's 
house  may  at  one  time  have  been 
not  only  comfortable  but  almost 
luxurious,  for  it  formed  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
otficials.  Ijeading  from  tliis  square 
at  the  south-west  comer  is  a  steep  ■ 
narrow  street,  with  shops  and  I 
houses  on  both  aides.  Like  nearly 
every  building  in  flaiTsr,  these  are 
of  only  one  storey  in  height,  and 
built  of  the  native  orange-coloured 
cement  of  tho  country.  The  shops 
are  owne<l  by  a  few  Greeks,  Arabs, 
and  Hindoos,  and  all  and  every 
sort  of  article  can  be  obtained  in 
them — from  Manchester  cottons  to 
very  inferior  French  brandy^  from 
corkscrews  to  tins  of  sardines.  At 
the  lower  corner  is  a  cc^f^,  kept  by 
an  old  Turk  who  refused  to  leave 
Hari*af  when  the  Egyptians  va- 
cated the  place.  In  front  of  the 
small  house  is  a  verandah  of  trellis 
covered  with  vines,  where  one 
could  sit  and  watch  the  open  air 
market  being  carried  on  immedi- 
ately ID  front  of  one,  for  this  steep 
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ata«et  of  shops  leads  to  a  large 
open  Bpace,  where  tlie  country 
produce  is  through  b  for  sale.  Of 
all  the  sights  of  ITarrar,  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  most  interesting,  and 
one  could  uever  tire  of  UHtchiiig 
the  strange  medley  of  peoples  that 
ooUoctcd  there  to  do  their  various 
bosiness.  Galla  countrymen  with 
their  enomiona  growth  of  hair, 
spear  in  hand,  sauntered  idly  in 
every  direction ;  while  their  women, 
with  elaborate  coiffures  that  it 
would  probably  be  beyond  a  pro- 
fessional Parisioira  power  to  tepro< 
ducn,  attended  to  the  business  of 
selling  their  grain  and  market  pro- 
duce. How  tiieso  ladies  of  the 
GalU  trilKfS  manage  to  arrange 
tlieir  hair  in  luch  strange  desi^rti.s 
always  puiutled  me ;  and  as  I  bad 
no  opportunities  of  SMiing  the  pro- 
cess, I  am  still  in  the  dark.  Cer< 
taiiUy  thf>y  possess  none  of  those 
lueful  contrivances  in  hair- pins 
resorted  to  by  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, and  yet  the  result,  if  not  as 
pretty,  was  certainly  more  start- 
ling, Many  wore  over  the  centre 
of  the  forehead  tJtrec  stilT  little 
horns  of  twisted  hair,  each  ending 
in  a  sort  of  tassel.  The  two  out- 
sido  honiB  pointed  right  and  left, 
and  the  centre  one  straight  out, 
and  all  three  were  stiff,  and,  appar- 
eotly,  not  subject  to  baronietrioal 
oh&Dges,  ai  are  the  coifitirea  at 
home  ;  for  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  tlie  results — or  rather 
the  absence  of  results — upon  these 
wonderful  capillary  arrangements 
of  a  shower  of  rain,  and  after  a 
good  damping  I  found  the  tlei'ora- 
tiona  did  not  uncurl  or  hang  flab- 
bily over  the  forehead,  as  is  some- 
timoB  the  case  at  home  in  similar 
circumstances.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  hairdressin;,  it  8o«nis  to  con- 
sist of  tiny  plaits  of  h&ir  drawn 
close  to  Uie  t>kin  and  running 
about,  always  in  parallel  lines, 
orw  the  head,  ending  often  in  an 
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enormous  bunch  of  wavy  blackness 
where  one  would  look  for  the 
chignon. 

The  Jlarrari  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, dress  their  hair  in  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  manner— two 
what  I  believe  ladies  call  bxtnt 
projecting  slightly  on  either  side 
of  the  head  behind  the  ears,  with 
a  simple  straight  parting  across 
the  top.  Their  dress,  too,  is  neat 
and  pretty— a  single  long  garment 
with  drooping  sleeves,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  dull  red,  the  lower 
dark  blue.  It  is  girded  at  the 
waist  with  a  band ;  but  the  folds 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cos- 
tume overhang  it,  so  that  one  can- 
not see  of  what  it  consists.  The 
neck  is  "cut  square,"  and  t^^ed 
with  narrow  embroidery.  The 
red  portion  of  the  dress,  back  and 
front,  runs  into  a  point  over  the 
blue.  Bandals  or  hare  feet  com- 
plete a  picturesque  costume,  which 
is  generally  adorned  with  a  few 
flowers,  often  worn  in  the  hair, 
Added  to  this,  that  the  Harrari 
lady  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  good 
looking,  with  a  good  figure,  and 
though  dark,  with  by  no  means 
a  black  complexion.  The  whole 
makes  a  rather  good  tout  en»tn»hh. 
JJut  there  are  other  strange  figures 
to  be  seen  in  the  liarrur  market 
— natives  of  Inilia,  Yemen  Jews; 
Greeks,  Turks,  Egyptians,  negroes 
from  the  Soudan,  Abyssinian  aoU 
diers  in  their  iobe»  of  scarlet  and 
white,  Arabs  and  Somolis,  —  all 
forming  as  strange  and  as  pictur- 
esque a  scene  as  one  could  wish  to 
see. 

For  the  first  few  days  I  became 
almost  a  reaident  at  the  Turkish 
cafif,  for  the  old  man  who  kept  it 
spoke  Arabic  fluently,  as  did  most 
of  those  who  rosoriod  there;  but 
from  the  fourtli  day  I  was  obliged 
to  avoid  the  market,  and  even^ 
when  possible  the  town.  AaH 
Abyssinian  army  bad  arrived  from 
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a  raid  in  the  Ogadcn  Somali  coun- 
try, and  prolmbly  they  brought 
tlie  disca&Q  tliat  was  to  run  havoc 
through  the  town.  It  was  a  more 
rumour  at  first — no  one  quite  be- 
lieved it ;  but  with  terrible  sud- 
dennosA  its  truth  was  proved. 
Cholera  had  broken  out.  A  sort 
of  stilluess  seemed  to  settle  over 
the  town,  and  people  stood  con- 
versing in  the  Btreet-comcrs  ;  then 
as  the  truth  became  doubly  certain, 
processions  of  Harraris  bearing 
wands  of  flowers,  and  singlug, 
passed  through  the  streets,  pray- 
ing for  the  termination  of  the 
disease,  while  solemn  service  was 
IicLd  in  the  Abyssinian  clmrch. 
But  death  was  on  the  wing,  and 
first  singly,  then  by  tens,  and  finally 
almost  by  hundrudu,  the  people 
died.  The  warm  still  nights  rang 
with  the  criej  of  the  mourners, 
and  the  firing-off  of  guns  from  the 
roofs  of  thehouses— an  Abyssinian 
practice;  and  d:iwn  brought  no 
relief,  for  long  strings  of  corpses 
were  carried  out  to  be  buried,  or 
thrown  into  the  pits  which  had  to 
be  dog.  The  population,  already 
sickened  and  weak  with  famine, 
died  with  terrible  rapidity ;  and 
often  corpses  lay  alwut  the  streets, 
while  half-starving  wretches,  all 
bones  and  skin,  too  weak  or  ill  to 
move,  lay  groaning  beside  them. 
A  city  with  cholera  rife  in  it  is  a 
sight  beyond  description.  There 
seems  to  be  ever  present  a  terrible 
desire  bo  do  something  to  stop  the 
endless  death,  and  no  knowing 
what  to  do ;  and  fear  and  anxiety 
and  the  ever-present  death  add  to 
the  horrors.  Ko  one  speaks  aloud, 
silently  they  thread  the  streets, 
and  the  only  sound  is  that  of  wail- 
ing and  chanting. 

So  of  a  morning  we  used  to  ride 
out  to  the  gardens  round  the 
town  and  spend  the  days  there, 
watching  the  irrigation  of  the 
cofl'ee  •  trees,    and   now  and   then 


shooting.  Once  or  twice  we  made 
longer  excursions,  the  most  inter- 
eating  of  which  was  to  Lake  Uara- 
miya,  distant  some  eight  miles 
from  the  city.  It  is  a  large  ex- 
panse of  water,  swarming  with 
wild  geese  and  ducks  and  all 
kinds  of  water-fowl ;  but  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  lacks  trees,  and 
from  a  Uttlo  distance  the  lake 
resembles  a  great  marsh.  The 
fever  I  had  caught  in  the  Yemen 
had  been  on  me  more  or  less 
since  I  left  the  coast,  Abdurrah- 
man had  been  prostrate  since  our 
arrival  at  Harrar,  and  I  felt  a 
keen  longing  to  leave  the  horrid 
sights  of  the  cholera-stricken  town. 
One  of  my  Somali  boys,  too,  caught 
the  cholera,  and  died  a  few  hours 
after  I  left  the  city.  Poor  boy,  I 
hatoil  going  away  and  leaving  him, 
though  he  was  in  good  hands  ;  but 
I  was  obliged  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Atidurrahmau  and  myself 
being  free  from  fever,  and  the 
still  grc-utor  chance  of  having 
found  three  camels,  for  all  the 
country  people  had  fletl  when  the 
news  of  the  disease  became  a 
certainty.  So  I  loft  the  poor 
fellow  at  death's  door,  and  1  believe 
he  only  lived  some  two  or  three 
hours. 

At  length,  after  eleven  days* 
stay,  T  quitted  the  town  one  after- 
noon, my  camels  having  preceded 
me  by  a  few  hours.  It  was  with  a 
sense  of  unutterable  relief,  mixed 
with  anxiety  for  the  host  and 
hostess  who  had  shown  me  so  much 
kindness,  that  I  passed  out  of  the 
gate.  But  I  was  yet  to  have  one 
more  view  of  the  horrors,  for  corpses 
were  being  buried  in  the  great 
pita  —  horrid  distorted  corpses  — 
while  near  by  a  dozen  or  bo  starving 
natives  were  fighting  for  the  flesh 
of  a  dead  ox,  which  had  died  a 
natural  deatli  and  been  dragged 
out  of  the  town  to  decay.  Above 
their  heads  hovered  a  couple 
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^-ulturea  waiting  for  their  sbftro  in 
the  feast.  Sick  and  dizzy  T  spurred 
on  my  male,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  was  threading  the  jasmine- 
hedged  lanes  of  the  gardens,  free 
of  Tlarrar  and  its  terrors.  How 
brightly  the  suii  shone ;  how 
sweetly  the  birds  sang  :  all  around 
was  peace  and  happiness,  and  tlio 
post,  so  near,  n^emed  like  a  nij;:ht- 
mare,  while  the  present  was  the 
awaking  to  tind  it  all  a  dream. 
Yet  my  troubles  were  scarcely  at 
an  end,  for  the  same  night  I  was 
taken  ill  with  a  violent  attack  of 
feror,  being  delirious  for  some 
hoars.  Furlunately,  tlic  attack 
come  on  near  an  Abyssinian  village, 
and  1  was  carried  into  a  hat  and 
there  treated  by  a  native  doctor — 
who  had  been  educated  in  Jcrusa- 
Icni— to  the  local  cure  for  fever — 
namely,  by  having  bucket  after 
bucket  of  cold  water  poured  over 
me ;  and  certainly  it  was  efficacious, 
for  by  nine  o'clock  I  was  able  to 
get  to  sleep.  It  was  the  last 
attack  I  had  before  reaching  the 
coast.  Pushing  on,  the  next  morn- 
ing we  arrived  at  Jildessa,  and 
almost  by  forced  marches  crossed 
the  plains  again  to  Zeilah.  Though 
I  had  expected  to  find  greater 
heat  on  my  downward  journey 
tbaA  I  bad  dono  proceeding  to 
Harrar,  the  exact  contrary  was 
the  case,  and  once  or  twice  we 
bad  refreshing  showers  of  rain, 
and  nearly  every  day  a  cloudy 
sky.  Travelling  was  therefore  very 
pleasant,  and  as  our  camels  were 
good  we  made  excellent  prepress. 
There  was  but  one  noticeable 
eh&nge  in  the  country — the  advent 
of  great  herds  of  "  aoul,"  an 
antelope  mnob  resembling  the 
"  springbok  "  of  8outh  Africa.  As 
far  as  one  could  see  over  the  plains 
aa  we  neared  Zeilah,  grafted  enor- 
mous quantities  of  this  pretty 
antelopo ;  uor  did  I  find  him  dilli- 
ealt  stalking,  and  the  camp  was 


well  provided  with  food.  At 
it-ngth,  early  one  morning,  the  white 
houses  of  Zeilab  shiniincrcd  over 
the  sandy  plain,  and  an  hour  or  two 
later,  to  my  great  delight,  I  found 
myself  in  Mr  Prendergast  Walsh's 
most  comfortable  house,  enjoying 
6rst  a  bath,  then  clean  clothes,  and 
lastly  an  excellent  breakfast.  You 
who  live  in  comfort  at  home  du  fl 
not  know  what  luxury  these  things  S 
are  to  the  weary,  travel-stained 
wanderer. 

The  following  day  I  witnessed  a 
sight  as  interesting  as,  and  more 
picturosfjue  than,  any  1  had  seen 
during  the  wholn  jnurney.  The 
king  of  the  Black  Esa  ^malis,  one 
of  the  wildest  and  furthest  removed 
of  all  the  tribes,  had  died,  and  a  suc- 
cessor had  t>een  chosen.  The  form 
of  coronation — though  such  a  term 
ill  applies  to  the  native  custom — 
was  the  shaving  of  the  head  of  the 
new  monarch  under  a  certain  holy 
tree.  Although  the  tribe  in  ques- 
tion inhabits  the  highlands  far  up 
country,  the  scene  of  this  ceremony 
is  near  Zeilah,  about  equidistant 
from  that  town  and  the  French 
port  of  Jibuti.  The  representa- 
ti  ves  of  both  nations  had  been 
attempting  to  persuade  the  king 
after  the  ceremony  to  proceed  on 
a  visit  to  their  own  town,  and  up 
to  the  last  moment  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  he  and  his  black 
hordes  would  go  to  Jibuti  or 
Ji^ilali.  ITowever,  Mr  Prender- 
gast Walsh's  great  tact  and  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  Sumalis 
won  the  day,  and  tlie  visit  of  the 
king  took  place  in  great  state. 
From  an  early  hour  one  could  see 
a  dense  mass  of  pi.-ople,  a  black 
patch  on  tlie  yellow  Hand,  approach- 
ing the  town,  and  we  watched  with 
interest  the  slow  marching  of  the  ^ 
Black  Ksa.  But  there  were  other  I 
things  to  think  of  besides  the  poli- 
tical significance  of  the  king's  visit 
for  his  comrades  were  said  to  num-  M 
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ber  several  thousand  men,  not  one 
of  whom  probably  liad  ever  seen  a 
town,  much  leas  n  white  man,  be- 
fore ;  and  this  horde,  ariuud  with 
spears,  savages  as  they  were,  might 
not  prove  altogether  a  pleasant  ad- 
dition to  Zeilab's  tittle  population. 
Another  ditUculty  presented  itself. 
No  Soiuuli  is  allowed  to  cany 
weapons  inside  the  town,  and  would 
these  wild  savages  put  up  with  be- 
ing disarmed  1  and  if  so,  how  was 
the  process  to  be  carried  outt  >low- 
ever,  as  it  turned  out,  everything 
passed  otr  most  satisfactorily,  each 
native  on  liis  entry  giving  up  his 
spear  to  tho  custody  of  thn  police, 
to  be  returned  to  him  the  next  day, 
At  length,  seeing  that  the  king 
was  approaching,  Mr  Walsh  and 
1  sauntered  out  to  the  large  open 
space  near  a  mosque  and  tomb,  for 
there  the  oflicial  reception  was  to 
take  place.  A  stranger  sight  never 
met  man's  eyes.  Thousands  of  coal- 
black  men,  most  of  thorn  carrying, 
as  well  aa  their  hide  shields,  a 
ooupio  of  spears,  danced  as  they 
approached.  A  scarcity  of  cloth- 
ing displayed  the  lithe  limbs  of  the 
Somalia,  accentuat^'d  by  their  wild 
gesticulations,  as,  turning  and  leap- 
ing in  every  direction,  they  brand- 
ished their  spears  above  their  heads. 
In  the  centre  of  this  dense  mass  of 
whirling  humanity  rode  tlic  king, 
his  hare  head  shaded  from  the  sun 
by  a  white  umbrella.  By  his  side 
rode  a  few  of  the  native  merchants, 
d'C,  of  Zeilah,  who  had  gone  out  to 
meet  him.  Unlike  tho  Gadabursi 
and  other  tribes,  the  Ulack  Ksa 
possess  no  horses,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  new  king,  they 
were  all  on  foot.  About  four  hun- 
dred yards  from  us  the  whole  body 
drew  up  into  a  solid  mass,  then,  at 
a  given  signal,  charged,  stopping 
again  some  thirty  or  forty  yards 
Dearer  witli  a  sudden  stamping 
movement,  which  literally  mode 
the  ground  shake  under  our  feet. 


Then  a  doiu^n  or  so  of  the  warriors 
emerged  from  the  ranks  and  per- 
formed  wild  devilish  dances,  grad- 
ually working  their  way  back  to 
the  troops,  until,  just  as  suddenly 
as  before-,  the  whole  host  advanced. 
The  sight  of  these  strange  long- 
haired, half-naked  savages  rushing 
over  the  yellow  sand,  their  spear* 
points  forming  a  blaze  of  light  over 
their  he^ids,  was  one  that  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

We  waited  at  the  steps  of  the 
mosque,  wheretho  king  dismounted, 
and  received  from  Mr  Walsh,  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  Oovernment, 
a  handsome  sword  and  a  rich  suit 
of  green  and  gold  Arab  clothing. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience 
to  watch  the  crowds  in  the  streets 
wondering  at  all  they  saw,  for 
never  before  had  they  been  in  a 
town  ;  but  this  only  is  due  to  them, 
that  not  one  occasion  arose  that 
called  for  rebuke,  and  during  the 
day  they  spent  there  no  disorder 
of  any  sort  occurred — a  fact  that 
spe^iks  not  only  for  the  innate 
manners  of  the  Somali,  but  also  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  the 
only  Knglishman  in  Zeilah,  Mr 
Prendergast  Walsh. 

I  have  in  this  article  merely 
stated  my  own  experiences  in  the 
country,  which,  though  they  may 
possess  no  particular  interest,  may 
help  to  throw  light  upon  that  por^ 
tion  of  Africa  which  is  now  likely 
to  become  a  subject  of  contention 
among  the  European  Powers. 
Tho  political  part  of  the  question 
I  do  not  touch  upon,  for  it  is  a 
subject  that  requires  knowledge  as 
to  the  existing  treaties  both  of 
Berlin  and  Uruaaels,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, I  do  not  poaseoa. 

However  it  is  apparent  whether 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land to  allow  luly's  annexation^ 
or  to  permit  the  country  in  time 
to  lapse  into  tlie  bauds  of  the 
French  ;   and  there  can  be   little 
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douht  that  Ituly  as  a  noighboar 
iu  the  Gulf  of  Aden  would  be  in 
every  v&y  satisfactory.  The  French 
already  possess  territory  at  the 
west  end  of  that  gulf,  Obock  and 
Jibuti  being  their  principal  ports; 
and  from  the  nmnner  in  which 
their  f  Jovfimmcnt  have  carried  on 
its  atfairs  there,  one  can  safely  say 
that  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature 
would  oriae  were  their  frontier  to 
touch  oor  own. '  The  Fnnich  have 
fonnd  to  their  own  co&t  the  rotten- 
nrsft  of  their  system,  for,  intent 
upon  making  money,  they  allowed 
to  \ie  imported  into  the  country 
of  the  Donakil  trilH*.H,  adjoining 
these  ports,  lar^c  quantities  of 
arms,  aminnnition,  and  drink,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  in  con- 
stant dread  of  an  organised  attack 
upon  their  garrisons,  which  have 
had  to  be  strengthened  accordingly. 
At  the  English  ports  on  the  Honiali 
coast  no  riBes  or  ammunition  are 
allowed  to  be  imported,  and  such 
a  heavy  duty  is  placed  upon  spirits 
as  to  render  it  unprocurable  to 
the  native.  The  lienefit  of  this  is 
most  apparent,  and  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  there  are  only 
some  four  resident  British  ofEcioIs 
in  the  whole  of  Somaliland,  pro- 
tected by  a  few  score  of  native 
and  Arab  police.  This  fact  speaks 
morn  than  any  words  of  mine  could 
do  as  to  the  excellence  of  our 
policy,  where  a  whole  country  like 
Somaliland  can  be  held  at  peace, 
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and  friendly  to  the  Briti.'ih,  by 
four  men,  whose  posts  are  iu  towns 
several  days*  journey  apart,  with 
no  telegraphic  communication  of 
any  sort,  and  only  a  weekly  ser- 
vice of  stcAmers.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  ohould  Italy  take 
possession  of  Ilurrar,  the  IJritish 
port  of  Zeilah,  which  commands  the 
road,  will  also  be  ceded,  and  re- 
ciprocal arrangementa  be  entered 
into  between  Italy  and  England 
as  to  the  veto  on  the  importation 
of  arms  and  the  heavy  duties  on 
spirits.  There  is  also  little  doubt 
that,  slionld  Italy  annex  tho  coun- 
try, the  existing  regulations  will 
be  maintained,  while  the  vast  in- 
crease that  will  accrue  from  the 
opening  up  of  the  rich  ITarrar 
plateau,  and  the  unexplored  ter- 
ritory behind  it,  will  give  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  our  already 
very  considerable  trade  at  Aden< 
Kor  are  the  interests  of  Italy  in 
any  way  in  opposition  to  our  own 
in  the  East ;  and  the  fact  that  a 
friendly  Power  held  a  large  terri- 
tory as  near  Aden  as  the  opposite 
African  coast,  would  help  to  keep 
secure  in  our  hands  the  road  to 
India.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
were  Italy  to  annex,  as  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  the  case,  the  Harnir 
district,  and  if  England  cedes  to 
her  the  western  end  of  our  Boroali- 
land  Protectorate. 

Walter  6.  Harris. 
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If  wo  were  to  deal  with  Madamo 
Feuillet's  book  in  accordance  with 
its  attr&ctiona  and  our  inclinations, 
we  should  transfer  it  almost  enbloc 
totho  pages  of  Maga ;  but  that  being 
unfortunately  impossible,  we  must 
do  with  it  the  beat  we  can.  She 
is  one  of  thoso  French  feminine 
writi^ra  whose  instinctively  play- 
ful ciiarm  of  stylo  gives  piquancy 
to  each  subject  she  touches.  And 
the  variety  of  the  matter  in  the 
volume  is  infinite.  A  singularly 
retentive  and  tenacious  memory 
gives  freshness  and  point  to  all  the 
recollections  of  childhood  and  girl- 
hood. We  see  the  survivals  of 
the  pre-  Uevolutionary  order  of 
things,  in  that  picturesque  old 
country  of  the  Norman  Cotcntin, 
which  lay  between  iiii/alaisf.»  and 
its  forests  far  aside  from  the  centres 
of  political  agitation.  Whether 
all  her  sketches  of  quaint  originals 
are  strictly  true  to  the  life,  we 
may  be  content  to  leave  to  herself 
and  her  conscience.  At  all  events 
they  are  impressive  as  the  rough 
Bretotis  of  Balzac,  and  realistic  as 
the  elaborated  studies  of  Zola. 
Troyonand  Millet,  and  the  French 
Salvators,  never  did  greater  justice 
to  the  Bruy^res  and  the  smiling 
rural  landscapes  —  to  the  dark 
foliage  of  sombre  woodlands  hang- 
ing over  the  lonely  pools;  and 
then — by  way  of  contrast — when 
Madame  goes  on  her  travels,  we 
have  the  soft  green  slopes  of  the 
Jura,  the  walnut  groves  and  spi-ead- 
ing  chestnuts  that  arc  mirrored  in 
the  Lake  T>eman,  and  the  orange- 
gardens  that  clothe  the  rocks  of 
the  Riviera.  There  are  the  gloomy 
Norman  chdtnaux  of  which  she  was 


an  involuntary  ocoupant,  with  the 
shadowy  corridorshaunted  by  ghosta 
and  hung  with  mouldering  tapes- 
try. Those  skcttihns  of  scenery 
and  strikingly  romantic  sites  are 
always  admirable  Then  a  change 
comos  over  the  spirit  of  her 
dreams,  when  the  girl  is  married 
to  a  celebrated  man  and  goes 
abroad  into  the  great  world.  There 
is  gay  life  in  thu  provinces :  tliere 
is  the  passing  whirl  of  dissipation 
in  the  ^liU  of  fashionable  and  in- 
tellectual society  at  Paris.  There 
are  amusing  descriptions  of  the 
Court  gaieties  at  Compiegne,  Fon- 
tainebloau,  and  in  the  Tuileries, 
given  chiefly  in  &  aeries  of  letters 
from  her  marvellously  apxritnel 
husband.  To  toll  the  truth,  and  it 
is  much  to  say  for  J^Iadamo  Feuillet, 
her  husband's  letters  are  to  us  the 
least  taking  part  of  the  book.  It 
is  true  he  wrote  them  to  amu&e 
and  cheer  his  wife,  who  was  left 
to  vegetate  with  her  little  ones  in 
rustic  solitude.  But  Madame  is 
invariably  brilliant^  and,  we  were 
going  to  say,  invariably  lively. 
That,  however,  would  give  a  false 
impression  of  a  life  in  which  the 
lights  were  darkened  by  heavy 
shadows.  Sometimes,  in  her  darker 
moods  of  deep  depression,  sorrow 
or  a  morbid  sentimentality  gets 
the  better  of  her:  like  Job,  she 
would  curse  the  day  of  her  birth ; 
with  the  Psalmist,  would  wish  she 
had  never  been  born.  But  these 
melancholy  moods  never  last  very 
long,  and  she  remembers  that  such 
an  event  as  the  loss  of  a  father  is 
a  calamity  that  comes  in  the  course 
of  nature,  and  for  which  Nature 
oflera     consolation     within     easy 
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reach.  Really,  her  temperament 
is  essentially  buoyant ;  and  she 
needed  all  her  elasticity  of  npirita. 
She  made  a  love  -  match  :  ahe  al- 
most leaped  into  her  cousin's  arms 
when  he  presented  himself,  and 
ftlie  never  ceased  to  nilmlre  and 
ftdore  him.  But  her  Octave,  with 
thll  his  genius  and  bis  fame,  was  an 
exceedingly  hard  bargain.  This 
bright  and  bewitching  mondaine 
found  hereeU  mated  with  an  in- 
spired lunatic,  with  susceptible 
nerves  and  on  impressionable  tem- 
perament. In  his  eccentricities, 
his  nen'ous  imagining,  and  the 
caprices  of  his  perverfie  fancies,  he 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  our 
Dim  Sage  of  Chelsea.  Bat  if  ho 
was  not  always  more  considerate, 
he  was  far  more  tenderly  affection- 
ate. So  ^^fadaine  in  her  intellect, 
niaTincre,  iind  mcthodji  closely 
reacnibled  Mrs  Carlyle.  She  was 
much  more  clever  than  was  gener- 
ally suspected,  though  all  her  world 
had  admired  her  cgprit.  In  this 
sparkling  and  incisive  volume  slie 
shows  that  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent style  she  might  have  rivalled 
ber  husband  in  literature.  But, 
I  with  some  self-restraint,  she  dia- 
|cipliiied  herself  to  find  pleasure  in 
odulging  those  caprices  which  at 
^fintshe  hod  dilliculty  in  tolerating. 
After  all,  thanks  to  her  high 
spirits  and  complacent  disposition, 
she  must  have  had  a  happy  time 
of  it  on  the  whole.  She  had  no 
serious  griefs  against  her  husband, 
who  was  much  more  an  enemy  to 
himself  thou  to  her.  Those  itpirits 
of  hers  would  go  up  on  the  slightest 
provocation :  her  sosceptibility  to 
sunshine  and  serenity  is  rellected 
on  every  page  of  her  book,  and  there 
are  no  end  of  good  and  humorous 
stories  which  assuredly  lose  noth- 
ing by  the  manner  of  telling. 

The  "  (^uelques  "  in  the  tit  le  gives 
rather  a  false  impression  of  time, 
for  the  memoirs  begin  soon  after 


her  birth  in  18.'J3,  and  are  carried 
forward  to  the  collapse  of  tha 
Commune.  Indeed  she  goe»  hack 
with  the  family  romance  to  the 
sanguinary  dramas  of  the  Uevolu- 
tion.  Madame  Feuillet,  >i^.k  Dubois, 
especUlly  on  the  maternal  side,  was 
born  a  Legitimist  of  the  Legitim- 
ists. Losing  her  mother  early,  she 
had  been  brought  up  by  an  eccen- 
tric grand-aunt,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  many  remark- 
able choraoters  she  sketches. 
Mademoiselle  de  ^ainte  -  Suzanne 
had  been  a  famous  beauty.  As  a 
girl  she  had  saved  her  father  from 
the  guillotine.  lie  had  been  shut 
up  by  the  lleds  in  a  provincial 
l^tatc  prison,  at  a  time  when  sus- 
picion was  virtually  a  sentence  of 
death.  One  morning  his  daughter 
mounted  her  horse  and  set  out 
from  their  r/r/^fdiA  of  Tr^'wrur:  it 
was  painted  afterwards  hy  Feuillet 
in  more  than  one  of  his  novels,  and 
doubtless  suggested  the  title  of  hia 
•Julio  de  Tr<5cieur.'  Sho  went  out 
on  her  mission  with  a  single  at- 
tendant, "Wearing  now  the  tri- 
colour and  again  the  white  cock- 
ade, crossing  the  scenes  of  recent 
battles,  and  sleeping  out  in  the 
fields  at  night,  the  maiden  made 
her  way  to  Nantes,  and  sought 
an  audience  of  the  Revolutionary 
commissiouere.  Hoche  was  then 
the  chief  of  the  tribunal  and  of 
the  army.  She  was  ushered  into 
a  room  where  they  were  seated  at 
table :  the  gallant  general  was 
dazzled  with  her  beauty,  and  list- 
ened sympathetically  to  her  pitiful 
tale.  Then  he  got  up,  seized  her 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  "Ci(oi/T»)7tc, 
I  have  a  little  daughter  myself :  I 
pray  God  that  one  day  sho  may  be 
like  you.  Your  father  ia  free  ; " 
and  he  warmly  embraced  her.  The 
other  commissioners  applauded, 
and  insisted  that  Mademoiselle 
should  dine  with  thorn.  As  it  was 
a  penitential  season,  in  spite 
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their  frcc-thinlcing  opiniona  thoy 
evon  promised  that  she  should 
have  Lenten  fare.  Mademoi8eUe,in 
thu  ciix'umslatices,  could  not  choose 
but  to  consent;  but  as  the  Repub- 
lican autocrats  had  a  reputation 
for  libertiniBU],  and  she  was  »p- 
pan>ntly  afraid  that  the  «mhrass- 
atUs  might  go  round,  sho  insisted 
that  her  servant  should  stand  be- 
hind her  chair.  Sho  retraced  tho 
dangoroaa  route  in  safety ;  but 
when  she  banded  the  order  of 
liberation  to  her  father's  gaolers, 
the  lieroine  was  so  exhausted  that 
slie  utterly  broke  down, 

"When  she  received  her  little 
grand-nieoo  under  her  roof,  sho  had 
grown  up  into  respectable  spinster- 
hood.  Hhe  looked  after  the  affaira 
of  the  estate  and  the  farm,  and 
had  lost  her  looks  and  her  feminine 
softness,  though  retaining  her  gen- 
erous and  warm  honrt.  Then 
there  was  a  case  of  ludicrous 
misapprehension.  The  last  thing 
of  which  the  child  would  have 
dreamed  was,  that  the  venerable 
woman  she  called  grandmother 
could  posaibly  contemplate  matri- 
mony. So  when  a  veteran  soldier 
and  ex-colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Condo  turned  up  at  the  chdteau, 
although  tho  precocious  little  girl 
suapectod  ho  came  as  a  suitor,  she 
fancied  that  his  designs  were 
directed  on  herself.  Accordingly 
she  listened  in  mortal  apprehen- 
sion when  her  grand  aunt  said 
solemnly  she  had  a  secret  to  con- 
fide to  her,  and  in  intense  relief  she 
was  surprised  into  reluctant  con- 
sent when  the  venerable  chdttlaine 
hesitatingly  announced  her  own  ap- 
proaching nuptials.  The  blushing 
betrothed  broke  out  in  peals  of 
nen-ous  laughter  when  she  learned 
that  her  little  charge  had  credited 
her  with  tho  intention  of  matching 
a  fully  told  seventy  with  seven ; 
and  BO  all  passed  off  tolerably 
pleasantly. 


Mademoiselle  do  Sainte-SHzanno, 
who  liad  now  become  Madame  do 
Quigtiy,  never  got  on  very  well 
with  her  grand  -  niece's  father. 
The  lady  wa?  hnme-kooping  and 
frugal,  though  she  was  free  with 
unpretentious  hospitality.  M.  Du- 
bois, on  the  contrary,  delighted 
in  provincial  gaieties  :  he  filled  the 
stables  with  horses,  and  clothed  his 
servants  in  showy  livortcs.  Tho 
old  lady  was  frank  to  a  fault ;  the 
young  man  was  silent  and  re- 
served. Hut  in  one  matter  at 
that  time  thoy  were  cordially 
agreed,  and  that  was  their  de- 
votion to  tho  Legitimate  cause. 
Wo  arc  reminded  that  after  the 
revolution  of  1330,  the  Normaa 
and  Breton  nobles  long  remained 
loyal.  *'  When  the  king,  Charles 
X.,  made  the  melancholy  jonmey 
which  took  him  into  exile,  he 
passed  bt^fore  the  avenues  of  Tr^- 
CGQUr ;  it  was  then  that  Madame 
do  Quigny,  her  people  and  her 
family,  went  to  kneel  on  the  pass- 
ing of  tlie  king,  to  receive  his  last 
farewell.  Madame  de  Quigny  left 
the  group,  and  followed  the  royal 
cortege  to  Cherbourg."  A  year 
later  there  were  arringement«  for 
a  rising  in  La  Vendue.  M,  Du- 
bois in  a  single  night  sent  2000 
muskets  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berri. 
nis  beautiful  wife  helped  to  pack 
the  ca9es,  and  when  she  was  re- 
minded of  the  danger  of  being 
implicated  in  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy, she  exclaimed  that  it 
would  delight  her  to  die  for  her 
king.  The  unseasonable  slip  of 
the  amorous  Buohess  did  much  to 
ohill  that  generous  enthusiasm,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  domes- 
tic friction.  M.  Bubois  l»ecamo 
more  politically  inditft-rent,  and 
once  he  recalled  his  little  daughter 
to  discretion  and  the  convenancea 
when  he  caught  her  spitting  on 
a  caricature  of  the  Citizen  King. 
But  the  ladies  of  his  house  were 
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slill  son  li  men  tally  ilevotud,  and 
sh«  rBtnonibctrs  linr  motliHr  making 
her  kiss  a  mednUion  of  Henry  V., 
which  was  worn  round  the  neck 
as  a  sacrtxl  rdic. 

Much  of  her  time  was  passed 
in  a  dilapidntod  old  chdtfait  near 
St  ly>,  where  her  mother,  thoa<;h 
always  an  invalid,  could  in- 
dulge iu  the  pleasures  of  the 
town.  Doxes  arrived  periodically 
from  the  Fartjiiau  iiiofiulns ,-  and 
Madame  Feuillub  remembers  one 
dress  in  particular— a  glittering 
vision  of  pearl  brotdones  and  sil- 
ver laoe — which  so  powerfully  im- 
pressed her  ehildisb  fancy  that, 
when  it  woii  dixplayiMl  on  a  stand 
to  take  out  the  creases,  she  stooped 
to  salute  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  per- 
son of  quulity^.  Tn  fact,  nothing 
is  more  pleasant  in  tlic  book  than 
the  consistent  development  of  the 
child  into  the  girl,  and  the  girl 
into  the  woman.  She  was  always 
serious  and  thoughtful,  yet  gay 
and  light-hearted  ;  hur  religion  was 
constantly  at  war  with  the  world 
and  the  devil  and  her  passions — 
or  raClier,  her  tastes  were  often 
clasliing  with  her  principles.  There 
is  a  quaint  and  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  Ma- 
dame BDbois  used  to  be  carried 
to  the  evening  entertainments. 
There  was  an  antique  sedan-uhair 
that  hafl  once  been  gorgeously  de- 
corated with  cupida  and  rosea, 
though  time  had  spoiled  llio  com- 
plexions and  faded  the  colour^ 
It  was  borne  by  the  beadle  and 
sat^riatiui  of  the  cathedral,  who 
hurried  out  to  the  fJuUatu  when 
released  from  doty.  The  little 
girl,  as  a  reward  for  being  good, 
was  sometimes  allowt<d  to  accom- 
pany it.  H  was  preceded  by  a 
servant  carrying  a  lantern,  which 
lighted  up  the  ball  dn-sa,  and  with 
its  refli<ctJou  made  the  dtamotida 
irradiate  tho  gloom.  "  So  bal- 
anced in  her  palanquin,  this  buau- 
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tiful  being  made  me  think  of  tho 
sultanas  of  the  fairy  tales  as  they 
walked  about  in  their  euchantt^  j 
gardens." 

Such  moments  of  dissipation 
were  coniparutively  rare,  but  tho 
church  ceremonies  were  a  never-  j 
failing  source  of  excitement.  Not 
that  they  were  unmixed  pleasure 
by  any  means,  for  there  were 
prayers  in  excess,  and  a  super* 
tluity  of  sermons.  Still  the  littlo 
devotee  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  splendour  of  the  ceremonial 
and  the  fervour  of  the  worahippors, 
for  the  Cotentois  of  those  days 
were  almost  aa  pious  as  the  Bre- 
tons. When  she  fasted  she  some- 
times envied  the  fowls,  free  to 
pick  up  tlie  com  in  the  yard  ;  but 
she  consoled  herself  by  thinking 
that  her  sufferings  were  expiating 
her  terrible  sins.  Indeed,  in  the 
solemn  inw^r^r^n  of  a  Good  Friday, 
as  she  km^lt  under  the  black  vaults 
of  tlifl  chapel,  she  was  cmshod 
down  beneath  the  weight  of  her 
guilt.  When  the  cougregotioa 
around  her  were  raising  their 
heads,  her  forehead  was  still  buried 
in  the  dust.  '"I  have  so  much 
to  atouo  for,'  I  aaid  to  myself." 
Then  we  hear  of  the  first  rude 
shock  to  her  faith.  "With  over- 
strained nerves,  after  leaving  the 
church  and  its  interminable  ser- 
vices, they  used  to  visit  the  chapel 
of  the  dead.  There,  above  the 
open  altar,  representing  tho  yawn- 
ing tomb,  wassui^pcudod  the  imago 
of  the  bleeding  Saviour.  Nothing 
could  t>o  more  solemnising.  On 
either  side  stood  an  infant  of  tho 
choir,  with  the  wings  of  an  angel,  ■ 
and  holding  a  bhuing  torch,  "aevero  1 
and  motionless  as  the  im&^e  otj 
death."  But  "once  I  fancied  Tj 
recognised  iu  one  of  those  angels  al 
small  boy  who  brought  us  butter 
on  the  Saturdays ;  in  another,  a 
little  fellow  who  wi-nt  in  for  rtiar- 
ing  squirrels  in  a  hoveJ  at  one  endj 
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of  the  village.  .  .  .  Later,  when  I 
realised  that  the  angels  with  the 
wings  aud  tho  funeral  torcht-a 
wer«  the  same  little  ecanipa,  dirty 
and  frolicBoiue,  whom  I  used  to 
meet  along  the  roads,  my  faith 
bad  welinigh  received  a  deadly  in- 
jury."  Nor  did  the  washing  of 
the  feet  of  children  who  repre- 
sented the  twelve  apostles  tend  to 
reassure  her.  The  washing  wa& 
Bymbolical  of  spiritual  purifica- 
tion, and  she  was  scanHuhscd 
by  the  greod  with  which  the 
regenerated  sinners  precipitated 
themselves  on  thn  cakes  which  her 
grand-aunt  proWdt^d,  As  for  tho 
little  outcast  who  played  the  part 
of  Judas,  he  sometimes  took  his 
unpleasant  rSio  too  seriously. 
Then  she  would  hring  him  cakes 
under  an  old  nut-tree,  when  he 
seemed  incllued,  like  his  prototype, 
to  suspend  himself  to  the  branches. 
"  Oome,  my  little  fellow,"  she 
would  say,  "take  comfort.  Next 
year  it  will  he  your  turn  to  have 
your  feet  washed.  You  won't  al- 
ways bo  Judas."  There  was  one 
pious  observance  to  which  she  per- 
sonally objected.  Her  maternal 
grandmother  kept  open  house  for 
the  clergy,  aud  of  a  Sunday  there 
were  generally  about  a  dozen  of 
priests,  sitting  "  ranged  like  so 
many  rooks  "  round  the  table.  A 
Tery  unattractive  lot  they  were, 
but  Alndt-utoiselle  was  expected  to 
kisa  each  in  turn.  As  for  her  tirst 
communion,  it  was  to  be  celebrated 
by  a  solemn  divorce  from  tho  dolls 
that  were  the  delight  of  her  heart ; 
and  then  there  was  a  scene  like 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children. 

But  after  alie  had  formally  re- 
nounced such  childish  things,  she 
fell  among  other  snaree  and  vani- 
ties. No  one  had  ever  B|>OLled  her 
by  praising  her  looks  ;  and,  in  fact, 
she  had  ^tmu  iu  the  family  by  the 
name  of  the  little  blackamoor.  One 
day  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  favour- 


ite playmate,  aud  whb  osed  bo  pat 
her  through  a  coarse  of  gymnastics, 
caught  her  in  his  arms  as  usual. 
"  Instead  of  rubbing  iiiy  ears,  as 
he  generally  did  when  he  wished 
to  show  his  satisfaction,  he  lo^iked 
at  me,  and  giving  mo  a  kiis — '  Tu 
»erasjolie,'  he  said.  1  scarcely  un- 
derstood that  word  *jolie,'  aud 
nevertheless  it  intcresbetl  nte.  I 
often  repeated  it  during  the  day, 
and  for  the  tirst  time  I  thought  of 
looking  at  myself  in  the  glass.  I 
arranged  a  scaflblding  of  chairs 
and  foot-stools,  and  got  up  in  front 
of  the  mirror.  I  was  only  half 
satislied  with  my  examination." 
8he  liked  her  eyebrows  and  the 
nose  and  mouth  well  ejiough,  but 
came  quickly  to  tho  obvious  con- 
clusion that  she  was  abominably, 
and  even  ridiculously,  dressed.  To 
do  her  j  ustice,  she  laid  the  lesson 
to  heart :  she  never  neglected  any 
subsequent  opportunities  of  correct- 
ing tlie  fault,  and  in  after-life,  when 
sho  had  curtt  blancJie  with  the  nux^- 
i»tes,  received  well-merited  praises 
for  her  exquisite  taste.  She  bad 
every  encouragement  to  persevere, 
for  the  ugly  duckling  was  rapidly 
developing  into  the  graceful  cygnet, 
aud  numerous  admirers  conspired 
with  her  mirror  to  tell  her  she  was 
endowed  with  no  ordinary  fascina- 
tions. In  1850  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon made  an  ollicial  tour  through 
Nonuaudy.  il.  UuboiB,  as  Mayor 
of  8t  LO,  was  bound  to  welcome 
the  President  of  the  liepublic 
He  did  not  dislike  tlie  duty,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
by  that  time  his  iiionuruhiual  con- 
victions had  weakened.  i3ut  the 
feelings  of  his  wife  were  very 
dillereut.  She  looked  on  with 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  weav- 
ing of  garlands  and  the  display  of 
decorations,  lusulc  was  added  to 
injury  when  the  Mayor's  beautiiul 
daughter  was  to  be  charged  with 
presenting  a  bouquet  to  the 
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■worn  atiurper.  At  tlie  same  time 
she  was  eoniewlmt  ilttit«-red,  and 
her  religiou  ooiiiiaaiided  resigna- 
tion. But  wlien  her  daughter, 
carried  away  hy  the  excitcnicnt, 
amid  the  roar  of  the  guns  and  the 
abouu  of  thu  populace^  burst  out 
with  a  "  Vive  Napol(^un  ! "  her  foel- 
ingd  were  too  mucli  for  her.  "At 
the  aumt)  instant  I  felt  a  sharp  paiu 
on  the  cheffk  :  an  invisible  hand 
had  struck  me.  I  understood  it 
uX\  when,  turning  round,  I  saw  my 
mother,  *Too  much  enthusiasm/ 
she  said  bitterly,  and  seizing  mo 
by  the  ami,  she  dragged  mo  back 
into  the  house."  AJI  the  same,  at 
the  ball  of  the  evening,  U  betk 
cauie  forward  to  offer  the  flowers, 
which  she  did  witli  a  pretty  little 
prepared  speech. 

'"Mudenioiii4.'lle,'re|ilie<i  the  friiice, 
'your  llowcm  :ire  cfuimiiiij,'.  Tht-y 
^vv  inr  great  jik-^tHure,  uud  I  would 
jjliully  thank  _vuu  by  iMubraeinj:;  yon 
with  luy  wtiolo  ht^rt ;  but  I  am  nfraid, 
—you  are  n  little  Uk>  big,  it  seems 
to  ujo.'  And  lie  looked  rounri,  as  if 
he  sought  Konie  eiicijiinigfiuent  among 
the  ^iiiitleuiuii  uf  hU  Niiite.  M.  dn 
Ktciiwerkerkn  w.-ui  the  only  out.-  wliu 
np|H-jmsl  to  ^ive  him  any.  T^tok- 
in{{  fir^t  at  tlic  bouquet  ajid  thou  at 
me,  he  said  loudly,  'These  are  very 
beautifni  tluwem.  But  there  are 
aLw  before  >uu  very  beautiful  eyes, 
MoMHei;,'neur.' 

**  IkHiidt'iUy  Muuaetgneur  wanted 
deciBion,  and  he  did  not  kim  uie. 
IJe  iMitertd  th^-  ball  t«i  repeated  cries 
of  'Vive  Nft["'lcfjn  ' ;  hut  this  time  I 
had  nn  merit  whatever  in  remaining 
vileut,  for  I  wa6  a  hule  hurt  that  this 
Triiice,  for  whom  I  had  sulfered  bo 
much  during  the  Jay,  recpuipen^ed  me 
with  so  cold  a  return." 

However,  hia  Highness  made 
some  atonement  on  taking  leave. 
He  asked  the  Mayor  to  fetch  his 
daafjhtcr,  when  he  presented  her 
with  a  spray  of  diamouda. 

"  *  MademoiMlle,  ynn  gave  me  ya^- 
tardtf  a  charming  bouquat,  and  to- 


Jay  I  returu  you  one  of  the  llower 
My  joy  waa  so  great  and  my  gr 
tude  an  profound,  that  I  ue;u 
coiupi'omised  a  Dec^iid  lime 
nintfier's  iHiUltcB.  'Ah,  the  Iteautil 
tliamiinds ! '  I  exelaimed, — '  thank 
Muu**eifineur,  thanks  1'  The  I'riii 
waa  ^oiog  to  drive  off.  lie  lookc 
at  me  and  began  to  laugh,  but  wit 
a  Liuf^h  that  &traiiied  the  etieot.  The 
carriage  went  yn.  ami  at  Uie  turn  of 
the  tftreet,  iu  spite  of  the  crowd,  in 
spite  of  the  troojis  who  KinToiMi>led 
hiiu,  the  Prince  a^ain  turiKxi  his  head 
towanlH  me  ;  theu  he  made  me  a  sign 
with  the  hand,  as  mucli  ha  to  tuiy,  1 
am  [ileatted  with  yuur  happiness." 

Among  all  the  dreams  of  the 
future  she  was  fond  of  indulging, 
it  certainly  never  occurred  to  her 
that  before  very  long  she  would 
be  received  as  a  welcome  guest 
among  the  familiars  of  the  master 
of  France. 

Nevertheless  that  was  speedily  to 
bo  brought  about,  and  in  a  very 
natural  way.  Proposals,  more  or 
less  eligible,  bad  been  frequent 
enough,  when  one  morning  hor 
father  touched  the  too  familiar 
subject  of  "  Quelqu'un  qui  t'aimu 
et  a  demand*^  ta  main."  "  Encore, 
mon  I>ieu  I "  was  the  careless  an- 
swer. Itu  t  this  time  the  olfer 
camo  as  a  surprise,  for  she  had 
scarcely  seen  her  cousin  Octave 
Feuillet,  and  had  only  danced  with 
him  once  or  twice.  And  on  these 
occasions  it  would  appear  that  his 
fluent  eloquence  had  failed  him. 
Nevertheless  she  gave  a  half  as- 
sent, merely  asking  time  for  retlec- 
tiou. 

"'Not  too  long,'  said  my  father^ 
'and  umy  ihyA  inspire  von  I*  '% 

"  God  inspire*!  nie  that  same  nij 
and  uiade  me  tind  my  cousin  ctiaiiui 
I  seemed  to  see  him  .igain  at  th 
three  balls  where  he  d.-ince<l  with  mo 
when  he  came  fntm  I'arin,  witb  bin 
beautiful  fuceuiid  hin  beautiful  fiuiire, 
his  cle^mee,  the  distinction  of  his 
ft-alures,  the  in'lken  carls  of  his  hul 
and  hiri  rnlher  hati^hly  bearing;  whi 
he  eulel*ud  a  *tiluH  in  the  middle  j{ 
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group  of  iboM  liuitffiiiHciuit  yonne 
Jdlowi  whom  w«  uilM  '  vet  mittieura? 
...  As  for  liim,  lio  talko<l  wi^ll  and 
he  wrote  well.  Already  lio  had  a 
great  repuUtion  aiiumj;;  literar)*  mon, 
nud  \i\n  roiimiici-H  and  jxietry  hatl 
ntadc  (L  ^eat.  iiuisv  in  the  warltl. 
Atii]  it  van  1  whu  wttK  to  \tc  thu  wife 
of  this  [KKt,  of  thill  genUcman  !  I 
couhl  not  believe  in  suvh  a  pieco  of 
good  fortune.*' 

The  fame  of  t)io  poet  bad 
dazzled  her  faucy,  and  he  paid 
her  devoted  and  chivalroua  homage. 
Sho  was  to  live  to  loam  that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,  aad  that 
many  a  famous  man  succeeded 
fairly  in  hiding  his  wcaknosRes 
from  all  except  his  wife  or  his 
valot.  But  couUl  she  have  cast 
the  borosoopo  of  her  checkered 
future,  she  would  doubtless  have 
acceptc'<l  it  all  the  same,  for  at 
least  Feuillct  was  never  guilty  of 
the  unpaivlonable  sin  of  disdaining 
the  love  of  the  woman  who  had 
wedded  him ;  and  she  loved  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  hU  glory. 
The  first  formal  meeting  of  the 
betrothed  couple  was  ludicrous 
enough.  The  whole  household 
stood  on  tiptoe  of  expectation. 

"  When  X  heiird  the  iiiijj  at  the 
bell,  which  made  a  cry  resound 
through  all  tlic  Iiouhc,  I  wati  m>  over- 
come by  tlie  new  r^  atiNi^ied  to  me, 
that,  losing  alt  thought  for  iheeoHimn- 
ances,  all  ue^e  of  pleasing  my  cousin, 
I  made  a  rush  for  one  of  uie  windows 
and  rolled  my»elf  uii  like  a  mummy 
in  the  curtains.  I  suould  have/KT/-/e- 
menU  from  behind  those  curtains, 
which  would  certainly  have  j;iveu  me 
some  coutidenuc,  had  not  my  father 
tinroUed  mu  like  a  mrtre  and  thrown 
mc  into  the  amia  of  my  cousin,  who 
Hcumud  not  uuitntunilly  Mumcwhat 
Surprised  at  hi«  njct'jitioii." 

Notwithstanding,  the  8Qup^ira7U 
showed  more  presence  of  mind 
than  on  many  subsequent  occa- 
sions,— notably  when  he  was  can- 
vassing for  the  votoe  of  the  Aca- 
dotny.      Ho  paid  his  fair  fitmeia 


many    pretty    compliments,    was 
prodigal   of  happy    promises    for 
the  future,  and  presented  his  fu- 
ture mother-in-law  with  a  copy  of 
verses,  which  arc  somewhat  mawk- 
ishly French  in  their  iiorid  senti- 
ment.     But  he  was   not  a  very    _ 
lively  lover,  and  be  gave  Ids  be-   ■ 
trothed    fair    warning.       "Some- 
times   when    I    was    sewing,    he 
spoke  of  his  childhood   saddened.    M 
by   the  death   of   his   mother,    of    | 
the    nervous    sensibility   existing 
from  his  earliest  years."     For  ex- 
ample,  having  once  hit  his  brother    A 
on   the  head  with   a  pebble   om-    V 
bedded  in  a  snowball,  he  thought 
of  expiating  his  undying  remorse 
by  secluding  himself  for  life  under 
the  rules  of  La  Trappe.     In  fact, 
he  actually  made  up  hia  little  bun- 
dle  and   started    for  the  nearest 
convent   of    the   Order,    but   was 
caught     before    he    had    covered    fl 
many  kilometres.     All  his  youth-    V 
ful  recoUectionB  were  melancholy. 
His  father  meant  him  for  diplom-        ' 
aey,   but  the  bent  of  his  literary    fl 
genius  was  irresistible.    His  father    ■ 
feared  he  would  turn  Bohemian  j 
and  as  a  sagacious  way  of  avert- 
ing that  discreditable  catastrophe, 
be  refused   to  soe  his    son    and 
stopped    his   allowance  for  three 
years.     Young  Octave  wont  pen- 
niless to  Paris,  and  took  up  his 
cjuarters  in  a  garret  in  the  rook- 
eries of  the  Latin  Bohemia.     He 
slaved   over   books   like  a  horse, 
but  he  did  not  Uve  like  a  hermit. 
"The    great    distraction    of    the 
young    littrrateur    was    dancing : 
who  would  have  believed  it  ? "    Ho 
passed  his   free   evenings   at   the 
students'  balls,  and  danced  till  lie 
dropped  with  exhaustion.     Above 
all,  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  masked   balls   at  the  Opi^ra. 
Once,    that  he   might  pay  for  a 
costume   of  pierrot^    he   took    his 
watch  to  the  mont  ds  }neU;  but 
the   watch    had    belonged    to   his 
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mother,  and  remorse  soon  auc- 
ceedfid  the  iutoxication  caused  by 
posfie&fiiiig  a  little  ready  money. 
Betuming  to  his  garret,  he  swore 
to  renounce  the  dress  and  the  ball, 
and  to  go  back  on  the  morrow 
to  reclaim  the  watch.  "  X  passed 
the  night,"  he  told  me,  "with  tho 
eyes  Bxed  on  the  ten  francs  I  had 
got  from  the  pawnbrokers,  my 
heart  throbbing,  my  eyes  full  of 
tears;  asking  myself,  as  the  hours 
went  on,  if  I  should  have  courage 
to  let  them  go  without  running  to 
the^V^."  It  gives  an  ideji  of  his 
literary  ardour,  and  of  the  dire 
extremities  to  which  it  bad  reduced 
him,  that  the  once  petNHl  son  of 
an  opulent  family  should  be  "in- 
toxicated ''  by  the  possession  of  a 
ten -franc  piece.  So,  when  tho 
^Ittn  of  the  6rst  youthful  enthusi- 
asm had  gone  by,  he  had  those 
alternate  moods  of  elation  and 
depreasicm  of  which  his  wife  was 
to  have  sad  experience.  And  so 
tho  toiling  student  and  the  pas* 
aionate  frequenter  of  tho  Clonerie 
d»  Lilas  was  to  be  distracted  in 
after -years  between  hauling  for 
bia  fame  and  the  Circean  seduc- 
tions of  the  gaieties  of  Compii-gne. 
Tho  married  life  of  the  young 
couple  begun  under  gloomy  aus- 
pices. It  was  arranged  that  they 
were  to  keep  house  with  the  older 
Feuillet.  Wb  have  already  got  a 
glimpso  of  that  queer  old  gentle- 
man's character  in  his  discreet 
methods  of  dealing  with  his  prodi- 
gal son.  The  extravagnncea  of  the 
fatther,  on  tlie  principlos  of  hered- 
ity, go  far  to  explain  the  son's 
eccentricitiea.  The  presentation  of 
tho  bride  was  characteristic,  and 
no  ways  encouraging.  M.  Feuillet 
-was  in  the  liabit  of  keeping  his 
bed,  where  he  studied  and  expati* 
ated  on  the  Stoic  philosophy — for 
he  was  not  only  a  pagan  but  a 
peadmist.  WHicn  Octave  made  the 
pnaentntion  in  form,  ho  remained 
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impassible  under  his  cap  of  fur, 
looking  like  one  of  Hemhrandt's 
Israolitish  money  •  lenders.  Then 
he  addressed  the  bright  young  gir^ 
"  Yon  won't  amuae  yourself  ina^| 
here;  hut  I  hopeyou  knowttlrea<^ 
that  life  is  no  perpetual  /^■/»>.  Un- 
luckily, your  father  and  rantbcr 
have  spoiled  you."  He  went  on 
to  recommend  her  to  prosiwute  her 
studies,  scolding  her  violently  for 
a  mistake  in  Bpeiling  made  in  the 
letter  she  had  written  him  on  tho 
day  of  her  betrotliol.  Tho  ftdfel 
was  in  keeping  with  the  mood 
of  its  master.  It  was  vast  and 
sombre : —  h 

*'  When  you  entered,  you  felt  yo| 
were  sotting  foot  in  a  church,  atm 
the  vestibule  to  tlic  gmiid  HtJiinvmo 
echoed  like  the  vaulted  ro^f  of  a 
cloister.  The  tail  and  narrow  win- 
dows were  ilni-keiietl  by  trailing  ivy 
and  vine-leaves  ;  the  f.iniily  portraits 
on  the  waits  could  lie  but  dimly  dia- 
tinguiflhed ;  tho  faded,  tattered,  and 
dusty  furniture  d;ited  from  the  mere- 
triciuiiarlnysof  the  rirst  Kmpire  ;  the 
InstreM  were  covered  with  cobwebs, 
and  the  mirrora  had  ceased  to  rettect'' 

It  seems  all  tn  harmony  with 
those  gloomy  surroundings  that  the 
niarriflgo  was  brought  oiT  at  mid- 
night. If  M.  Octwvo  had  had  the 
buoyant  humours  of  a  Habelats,  he 
might  have  brightened  the  estab- 
lishment and  cheered  his  bride. 
As  it  was,  and  as  we  said,  he  was 
another  Carlyle — morbidly  suscep- 
tible to  all  depressing  influences, 
and  painfully  sensitive  to  tho  most 
trivial  disturbance.  It  was  she 
who  had  to  do  the  cheering ;  and 
as  she  passed  from  sad  revelation 
to  revelation,  her  elastic  spirit  was 
sorely  overtaxed.  lier  husband's 
nerves  wore  all  on  the  surface,  &ud 
his  actions  were  governed  by  the 
fancies  which  ho  imagined  be  was 
powerless  to  control.  Ho  could 
never  bring  himself  to  travel  by 
rail  ;  consequently  they  posted 
everywhere,  at  an   enormoaa 
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pendittire  and  an  extrnvagant 
waste  of  time.  When  she  was 
ordered  afterwards  to  the  Riviera 
for  her  health,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  Jiccompany  her.  That  it 
was  abBolutcly  fancy  was  shown 
later,  when,  with  a  tremendous 
efTort^  be  summoned  courage  to 
break  the  spyll,  and  took  railway 
to  Paris  in  company  of  his  phys- 
I  ician.  He  could  not  endure  to 
'  hear  strange  voices  iu  the  bouse ; 
ho  could  neither  think  nor  write 
when  strangers  paid  visits.  "  In 
vain  did  I  put  niatta*ssos  behind 
the  doors,  speak  low  us  if  I  were 
at  confession, — the  terrible  invalid 
<Iivined  everything,  heard  every- 
thing, and  sent  his  servant  into 
our  gatherings  to  tell  the  visitors 
to  take  their  departure."  So  that 
at  last  she  warned  all  their  friends 
away,  and  rtsigaed  herself  to  pass 
her  days  in  solitude.  When  she 
was  confined,  ho  spent  whole  boors 
at  her  bedside,  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands,  and  crying  like  a  child. 
When  they  made  flying  trips  to 
Paris  they  wero  continually  chang* 
ing  thoir  abode,  and  more  than 
onco  left  coiufortable  apartments 
because  ho  could  not  tolerate  the 
noise  of  the  omnibuses.  But  when 
he  sought  for  peaco  and  rest  in 
the  country,  it  was  changing  the 
fr)-ing-pan  for  the  tire.  He  would, 
if  he  could,  have  proscribed  all 
the  poultry  and  hnshnd  the  songa 
of  the  song  birds  and  the  twitter- 
ing of  the  swallows.  He  waged  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the 
owls  who  hooted  in  the  old  gar- 
den of  his  ehdteau  ;  hut  when,  by 
steady  pistol -practice,  he  bad  sup- 
pressed or  scared  them,  he  was  still 
j  disturbed  by  moans  and  cries  from 
the  more  distant  gardens  of  the 
Pn'fectnrc  So  Madame  went  on 
a  mission  to  the  PriJfet  to  explain 
tlie  circumstances  and  entreat  his 
.  fXKOperation,  The  courteous  offi- 
1     cial  was  delighted  to  oblige  to  il- 
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lustrious  a  man  of  letters  as  M. 
Feuillet,  and  his  unfortunate  owls 
were  ruthlessly  sacriticed. 

She  bad  dreamed  of  Paris  as 
the  earthly  paradise,  and  her  first 
visit  to  it  was  in  a  belated  honey- 
moon. Thanks  to  her  husband's 
nerves,  instead  of  taking  the  train 
they  travelled  in  a  ponderous  fam- 
ily If^rlin".,  furbished  up  for  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  dragged  by  a  team 
of  ten  horses  through  the  ruts  on 
the  stiff  Norman  coteaiix.  The  re- 
miiiiswneea  of  the  journey  read  as 
if  they  dated  from  the  days  of  the 
Valois.  One  of  the  inns  in  which 
they  slept  was  a  vrai  ctytipe-gorgfl  ; 
in  another  the  beds  were  so  short 
that  sleep  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  in  a  third  they  stood  so 
high  that  they  had  to  be  scaled  by 
a  movable  flight  of  steps;  in  a 
fourth  she  passexl  a  day  in  the 
kitchen,  where  the  local  notables 
were  stupefying  themselves  with 
cider.  Again,  they  had  to  shift 
their  quarters  from  lodgings  in  the 
small  hours  because  the  worthy 
landlady  was  taken  in  labour. 
"We  imagined  that  the  joiner" — - 
he  combined  two  trades^'' wjw 
murdering  his  wife.  Not  at  all ;  it 
was  his  wife  who  was  confined. 
'  Jfalhe^trettx  /  *  shouted  my  hus- 
band through  the  door,  '  you  ought 
to  have  warned  us.'  '  Monsieur,  it 
has  completely  taken  ns  by  sur- 
prise,' he  replied."  At  Paris  her 
husband  hurried  her  off  to  the 
theatre  to  see  Ilachel. 

"ShcgJive  methoftfver.  T  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  the  gi-eat  tragiviieuna 
in  her  peplum  or  crowned  with  the 
golden  viiie-Ieaves.  When  alone  in 
my  room  and  t>efori)  my  cheval-glnsa^ 
I  tried  to  drajw  myself  like  lier  in  my 
acarveg,  and  to  walk  with  her  slow 
and  solfinin  step.  I  met  her  one  day 
at  Jules  JanitiV,  to  whom  my  htis- 
iKiiiil  presciit'^d  ino.  She  wore  her 
Indian  shawl  like  the  antique  j^pfi/m, 
I  admired  her  more  than  ever.  As 
for  me,  she  mnst  have  thought  mo 
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inloWraltly  flturii!,  for  wb*ii  she  .-ul- 
drofMWfl  me  I  blnshatl  up  to  the  eyes 
and  said  notliing." 

We  hear  nothing  more  then  of 
Janin,  the  formidable  critic  ;  but 
the  L&d  a  cruel  dieilltisioning  in 
the  case  of  Alfred  de  Husset. 

"  I  flftw  liim  for  tbo  6rBt  time, 
drlnkinn;  a  /*<>'■*  at  the  eti/^  of  the 
R«flency.  As  we  pft«»ed  before  tlio 
raj^,  my  huabund  touched  tny  arm, 
anyiiig,  'Look,  that  is  Mussttl'  I 
BTiti^ht^  flinon^  the  drinkoiit  flitting 
roiind  thn  snwll  tahlrs  in  the  onpu 
air,  the  fine  and  etherenl  poet  I  iind 
6gitrt!d  to  myself,  but  saw  nothing 
MVtf  the  "g'y  firinkerw  nf  the  r»tam- 
»«rt.  Alas  !  he  w.ih  on«  of  them,  the 
^iMMt  of  my  iln-anift.  Thcrt'  he  eat 
OT«r  hiH  ixiri,  with  the  flushed  fuce 
and  the  expriraaio  ideas  eye.  Two  or 
three  years  afterwiirda  I  sat  at  diuner 
b}'  the  siile  of  (hia  melancholy  wrvck. 
.  .  .  MtiRHet  h]ii)  the  Kinw  uf*Ad  eye. 
Jlmd  wiut  hiH  ihoM^ht,  ton.  Not  a 
wkhI  did  Uq  utter  during  the  moal, 
and  aftvr  dinner  hti  wuut  to  ulcepL" 

Her  husband,  with  hia  fond  re- 
colleciiona  of  Hohomian  gaietirs  «ti 
gar^on,  insiettd  on  taking  her  to 
an  OpiSra  ball  after  a  dinner  at 
Chauipeaux'.  Th^  dinner  at  the 
restaurant  ahe  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
on  to  th«  strawberries,  hig  as  her 
fiat,  which  wer<^  served  at  the  des- 
sert;  and  fihe  made  the  purchaae 
of  a  tortoise  which  had  escaped 
the  saacepans  to  go  straying  about 
tlie  walks.  Bat  even  after  wine 
and  liqueur  the  masked  ball  causes 
her  serious  misgivings,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  little  Norman 
devotee  pricked  her  when  she  put 
on  the  velvet  mask.  The  provin- 
cial folks  and  1  he  priests  had 
ftlwaya  told  her  that  wearing  a 
mftkk  was  a  deadly  sin.  With 
■ore  searchings  of  heart  she  per- 
petrated the  crime,  bat — 

*  It  wna  a  verr  different  thinf;;  when 
I  fmmd  mypelf  at  the  0]>6n  in  thr 
middl•^ffthemn1litnd^pnahcd  about. 


hustled,  «rco?(tcd,  n«iiitI.'»U?cd  hy  the 
je»(H  I  ht-iu-d  nnii  the  liberties  taken 
around  me.  I  hid  my.ielf  at  the  l>ack 
of  the  box,  and  shut  mj-  fiyen,  that  I 
might  not  we  those  Huiful  ladies,  the 
pierrotji,  the  aaviiges,  the  Turka, 
tlirnwing  their  Ipj^  above  the  heads 
of  their  partner",  and  those  juirtnera, 
&C.,  who  in  their  turn  niiaed  the  feet 
up  to  the  nofw  of  iftrir  partners.  The 
Bpectachj  luaiiu  niu  think  of  bell,  V^ 
I  fancied  1  had  fnllcn  into  iU"         fl 

At  last  she  broke  down  in  tears 
behind  her  maak.  "  My  husband, 
seeing  that,  took  me  home,  bnfc 
did  not  seem  ovcr-pleoeed.  '  What 
an  absurd  little  provincial  you 
are  !*  he  said,  in  putting  me  into 
the  Jiarr'',  I  was  much  mortified, 
bwt  felt  that  my  mortification  waa 
well  deserved,  and  I  begged  hia 
pardon."  She  took  very  kindly  in 
course  of  time  to  tbo  life  of  the 
fashionable  world ;  but  then,  by 
way  of  relief,  she  was  delighted  to 
go  back  to  8t  LA— to  the  mend- 
ing of  dishclouts  and  the  darning 
of  window-curtains.  As  for  her 
husband,  he  detested  the  place; 
he  felt  himself  a  prisoner  at  large 
in  the  gloomy  paternal  mansion ; 
and  he  was  doomed  to  carry  on 
his  work  nndor  difficulties  that 
oppressed  him  as  insuperable. 
Like  Balzne,  ho  would  have  loved 
to  inspire  himself  for  his  romantic 
visions  with  costly  orientnl  tapes< 
trios  and  rare  artiulM  de  vertu. 
Ilia  oabinH  was  above  the  coach 
house,  in  which  reposed  the  famous 
herliuit.  He  choae  it  oa  being  foi 
removed  from  his  father's  apart- 
ments, who  was  shrieking  day  and 
night  in  the  agonies  of  gout. 
"  How  could  you  have  me  work 
herol"  he  would  exclaim  in  hopo 
less  prostration.  "  How  can  ] 
dream  of  the  graces  of  the  ga} 
world  in  this  den  of  a  ruined 
Bohemian  I  I  feet  that,  to  ck 
justice  to  my  inspirations,  to  paini 
my  heroincR  as  they  should  b» 
painted,  T  onght  to  bo  living  nndei 


banj^ngB  of  fiatin."  She  would 
gRntly  reniiml  him  that  in  the  days 
whi?n  ho  mode  love  to  her  he 
dreitmed  wistfolly  of  the  very  life 
of  secluaion  they  were  lending. 
But  he  was  cursed  with  tlie  aelf- 
tornienting  tempernraent  which  ia 
too  often  the  acconipaniment  of 
a  brilli/int  imajji nation,  "Tib 
Btrange,"  he  aDswcred,  "but  as 
for  nie,  the  dream  realised  becomes 
often  the  luiaery." 

However,  though  at  the  cost  of 
severe  straining  of  the  nerves, 
some  of  bis  best  work  was  done  in 
tlie  loft  over  the  coach-housn.  He 
rea<l  tho  njanuscripts  aloud  to  his 
wife  and  her  mother  before  sending 
them  on  to  M.  BuIok,  to  lie  passed 
through  tho  'Revue  des  Deux 
MondcB,'  It  was  the  ladioB  who 
saved  the  life  of  the  *  Village,' 
with  which  he  was  so  disgusted  as 
to  think  of  burning  it.  As  it 
proved,  the  public  iippreciated  it 
•x'cry  differently,  and  few  of  his 
romances  were  more  admired. 
We  are  not  told  if  the  ladies  ever 
ventured  to  ofler  suggestions. 
But  it.  is  a  characteristic  cachet  of 
bis  work,  and  a  chief  cause  of  his 
popularity  with  refined  readers, 
that  he  louuhed  subjecta  which 
more  than  verged  on  the  vcahreux 
with  a  rare  originality  of  lightness 
and  delicacy.  When  they  got 
leave  of  absence  from  the  cross- 
grained  old  philosopher,  they  went 
on  tours  in  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments, the  range  being  neces- 
sarily limited  by  Feuillet's  aversion 
to  the  rail.  Home  of  the  Breton 
sketches  by  Aladamo  are  especially 
charming,  and  the  little  adventures 
de  voyagii  are  recorded  with  play- 
ful humour.  In  memory  at  least, 
the  menu  of  the  Breton  nnbcrge 
was  only  matter  for  laughter,  and 
we  do  not  hoar  that  Oc^tave  made 
a  grievance  of  it,  though  it  would 
have  ujiset  Carlyle's  digestion  lor 
ft  twrlvoraonth. 


"One  ouyht  tn  hftvo  been  terribly 
hungry  to  altnck  the  omelette  of  hanl- 
boiled  euj.'B  and  the  fricofvoe  of  rooka. 
We  coiiUt  not.  nven  inakr-  it  up  with 
thf  breail.  The  hrejid  wa«  of  blaiik 
buckwheat,  haril,  and  Kmclting  of 
leather,  for  it  wru  kept,  aa  a  rule,  in 
tb.e  bottom  of  a  cupboard  with  the 
boots.  At  I'lwtin  r  ttaw  it  taken  oat 
of  the  Wd  of  the  innkee]>cr,  who  luul 
kept  it  wann  under  liis  blankets. "^ 

!^ear  the  old  episcopal  and  col- 
legiate town  of  St  Pol-de  Leon,  the 
St  Andrews  of  the  bleak  Breton 
seaboard,  thoy  drove  riglit  into  the 
middle  of  a  ^frU.  Casks  of  cider 
were  broached  before  the  cottages, 
b(3side  tablw  loaded  with  rustic 
delicacies.  Dancing  was  going 
forward  vigorously,  and  the  tra- 
vellers stopped  to  look  on.  Soon 
a  singularly  handsome  young  peaa- 
ant,  wearing  a  cwiavic  ^opira — 
the  old  Armoric  dress  —  stepped 
out  of  the  circle  and  approached 
with  a  respectful  salute.  "  Ma- 
dame, the  comrades  and  myself, 
desiring  to  do  tlie  strangers  honour, 
entreat  you  to  lead  the  dance," 
Madame  blushed,  and  would  have 
excused  herself  on  the  score  of 
ignorance,  but  the  Breton  courte- 
ously insisted,  undertaking  to  be 
her  teacher ;  and  so  "  we  walked 
together  to  the  tall  3Iaypolc, 
around  which  we  revolved  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  swaying  oursolvea 
gently,  as  if  we  had  been  cradled 
by  the  waves." 

.Soon  afterwards  they  were  to 
shift  their  quarters  from  St  LO 
to  the  capital.  A  great  manager 
and  a  famous  actor  had  made  a 
descent  upon  tho  quiet  Norman 
ckM^an.  The  visit  was  like  the 
splash  of  stones  in  a  stagnant 
pool,  and  animated  the  successful 
novelist  with  new  ideas  and  ambi- 
tions. The  novelist's  personal  ser- 
vices wt-re  in  request  to  superin- 
tend the  dramatifting  of  his  stories, 
and  ho  hnd  the  assurance  of  liWral 
pecuniaiy  recompense.     He  went 
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off  at  once  with  Iiis  new  friend, 
valking  up  the  hills  and  singing 
in  the  gaiety  of  hin  heart,  aiiil  hia 
■wife  followwl.  The  excitement  of 
the  change  was  exhilarating,  bat 
it  BOon  palled.  He  had  to  pans 
whole  days  in  the  theatres,  till 
the  feverish  nenes  were  in- 
tolerably fretted.  MatU^moiBclIo 
Fargueil,  who  figured  in  the  lead- 
ing parts,  was  even  more  nervously 
sensitive  thnn  himself :  she  was 
always  losing  tempi^r  and  throw- 
ing up  her  r6U-9t  resoming  them  in 
tearfl,  and  spitting  Idood  by  way 
of  interlude.  Many  a  time  did  he 
wi&h  hiutself  back  in  the  shed 
with  the  old  fjerHne ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  it  was  the  unllagging 
courage  of  his  wife  whi<jh  enabled 
him  to  endu  re  and  persevere. 
There  were  six  weeks  of  painful 
preliniinarios  before  hiH  'Dalila* 
waa  produced.  Then  tho  ttiumph 
was  couiplete. 

'  "All  the  ni(iHt  biilliiiiit  society  nf 
ParU  wafl  fijiru'lcling  in  the  blii;:e  of 
the  Inftrpa,  clajiping  thtir  hands  and 
cnlliiig  for  the  iiiithor.  The  hall  vni» 
Rliaken  with  the  Hhnutii,  with  the 
bravoa  I  felt  inj-netf  proud,  my  heart 
beat  to  bunatiiig  of  my  bn>ast.  I 
Mked  if  Kucli  momenta  ouj^ht  not  to 
repay  roc  for  Uie  many  evil  honi-s. 
...  Am  to  Ijipccaire"  (the  managerj, 
"he  fell  on  my  hiisKiiid's  neck  weep- 
ing; and  I  ini.igine  thnt  Kargueil  thd 
the  same,  when  liewmt  trt  i^iinjih'nifiit 
hor  in  her  l»i)X  ;  fnr  when  I  embmrpcl 
him  in  my  turn,  I  obaervetl  upon  hia 
cimt  tho  lu.irka  of  a  pair  of  powdered 
arms,  which  muj!t  have  been  those  of 
the  Friflocas  Fatconicrl" 

That  IflKt  is  a  delightfully  feniinine 
touch.  By  a  strange  and  sinister 
coincidence,  nil  Ftuillet's  most 
retnarkablo  triumphs  were  suc- 
ceeded hy  some  stroke  of  mis- 
fortone,  and  consequently  by  a 
fit  of  horrible  depresBion.  He 
catne  home  from  the  triumph  of 
'Dalila'  to  find  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing    his     father's     sudden 


death.  He  lamented  the  philo- 
sopher, and  possibly  his  conecience 
pricked  him,  for  the  old  gentle- 
man had  made  himself  an  insup- 
portable nuisance.  "He  was  in- 
dignant with  himself  for  having 
left  the  old  man,  with  not  having 
held  his  hand  in  his  dying  mo* 
nu-nts.  He  reproached  liimself 
with  his  glory,  and  cui*8ed  those 
who  had  torn  him  away  to  con- 
quer it  from  Ilia  life  of  socrificea 
and  duties.  Hia  cries  and  hia  sobs 
rent  my  heart ;  I  was  at  his  knees 
without  being  able  to  calm  him," 
But  these  keen  impressions  were 
naturally  fugitive.  FeuUIct  had 
alreaily  drunk  to  delirium  of  the 
intoxicating  cup,  and  after  a  fort- 
night decently  devoted  to  mourn- 
ing, ho  hurried  his  wife  back  to 
the  scene  of  his  glory.  Thence- 
forth, to  all  intents,  he  was  tlie 
Parisian,  though  she  often  kept 
bouse  in  the  country,  in  care  of 
the  children  and  the  cliickens.  At 
Pans  their  first  connection  with 
the  Court  was  in  making  the  ao- 
qnaintance  of  the  two  governesses 
of  the  little  Prince.  There  is  a 
capital  story  of  their  going  to  a 
first  reception  with  the  rather 
formal  Atadamo  Bizot. 

"As  we  put  off  our  cloaks  in  tho 
antechamber,  wo  rubbe^l  ii|i  agaimtt 
nn  old  fihaggy  water  -  Hpaniel,  all 
niiidily,  whfi  w^Miied  ilijij«)s*'d  to  go 
witli  iw  into  the  »atotta.  We  faiieieil 
he  v>t\a  Madaiue  Blzot*A  dog,  and 
honoured  him  flccoidinoly.  We  are 
aiinounccil  ;  the  dog  w.illcs  in  firat,  hta 
tail  ill  the  air,  pr«iitlly  shnking  bis 
tnftH  of  Imir.  I  prenont  my  hinlKind  ; 
Madame  liiirot  makes  us  IjiLe  <iur 
jteatH  l>efi)re  it  gre.-it  tii*e  aurfoiinded 
hv  a  Hfizon  of  persona  Madnme  de 
Bnuii'inn  is  thore,  with  her  nuotero 
face.  The  abnrp  prt-Ble  t'f  Minlnme 
Bnmet  vt  ahadowi'd  on  the  wall.  I 
Htfe  ihitt  she  make*  fiunx,  j>utiiting  to 
the  dog,  who  hiM  made  himself  ci)ta-_ 
foi-tahle  on  the  rug,  *nnrliTig  at  tlin  ~ 
who  try  to  warm  their  feet, 
all  ciidui'e  tho  animal  with  rc«^>c 
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they  took  :it  him  ntirl  they  look  at 
114,  mill  I  (.-Jin't  inuU'rHt.-inil  JU  .  .  . 
All  lit  oiiix'  Mitditiiio  Eniiit't,  minliln 
to  Vvt-\t  qniet  any  U»Dj»er,  nska,  'AVhoae 
is  thii  *\(%V  'M.-uKme  Bizot's,  of 
trntirsp,'  aiiyn  my  li'isbanJ.  '  Not  at 
aJ)^  muu-'iieur,'  niiHWL'rH  M.*i(laiiie  Bizot ; 
'siirf-ly  he  is  yourn.'  'Oh,  iniidame, 
you  will  allow  lue  to  donbt  that. 
'  Wluit .'  the  dog  does  not  belong  to 
jou,  aiul  I  tolonitod  him  here  ?  But 
then,  how  comcn  he  here]  Who 
lironitflit  him  in?'" 

Whereupon  tho  hostess  snatched 
up  a  pair  of  tonifs,  and  the  un- 
lucky spaniel,  after  playing  at 
cach^ -cache  under  the  furniture, 
finally  makes  a  bolt  of  it  through 
the  open  door. 

Madame  Bizot  hod  her  apart- 
ments in  tho  Tuileries,  and  Ma- 
dame Feuillet  had  gone  to  make  a 
nioming  oall, 

"Mndiime  received  me  in  a  iKitan 
hung  with  Lipeatry.  Through  a  luilf- 
ojien  d")or  I  Iiewd  a  child's  voice: 
it  M'oa  that  nf  the  Prince  Iniiwrial, 
who  wan  playing  in  the  next  room. 
Soon  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  Si-iw  and 
a  hammer,  and  iut  I  ti»tBui^d,  M:td,'iine 
BiKot  ted  me  qnielly  to  Llie  door  of 
that  room.  '  Look,'  she  said,  apwiking 
low  aod  opening  the  door  a  little 
wider.  Then  I  «iw  the  Kmperor 
fleateJ  on  the  carpet,  and  making  toys 
for  hiH  son." 

That  reminds  ua  of  a  very  simi- 
lar soene,  mentioned  in  the  lately 
published  Mvmoira  of  DeM^neval, 
when  the  Oreater  Emperor  was 
seen  in  his  cabinet  among  his  war- 
maps  amusing  the  King  of  Konic, 
who  was  busy  with  a  box  of  bricks. 

11.  and  Matlamo  Feuillet  were 
to  have  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  Emperor  and  Emprrss 
in  momenta  of  unceremonious  un- 
reserve. ]Ter  introduction  to  Com- 
pi&gno  was  on  an  invitation  to  as- 
aist  at  the  (Irfit  representation  of 
the'Jeune  Homme Pauvre.'  There 
waa  ft  Btag-hunt  on  a  rainy  day  : — 

"  I  got  out  of  the  caniage  to  walk 
and    warm    luy    fvirt,   ...   In    the 
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tnidiHti  of  the  r}iiiet  which  eur- 
i-iitnuU'd  mu  I  hnnrd  noiHV  sliouta 
of  laughtj?!-.  They  catne  frrmi  a 
clearing  cnclniWHlby  lir  sapling  which 
half  concealeil  a  cabin  in  the  shade  of 
a  great  oak.  Before  the  di>or,  women 
were  KtJintping  in  tbetr  little  boots, 
and  slapping  each  other's  hondH  ti 
bring  back  the  circubtion  :  they  it 
wafl  who  were  laughing  so  hearlily. 
In  the  middle  of  the  group  a  short 
man,  wearing  the  three- conic  red  hat 
and  coat,  Ixiiii«  Qiiini'/',  w*t  feeding 
a  blniiih  Haine  in  a  vnsw  standing  on 
•A  \,n\ni\\  :  the  man  was  the  Bmperor. 
It  Seemed  to  me  he  wan  more  ani- 
mated than  usual :  i\m  halt  in  the 
M'ondfi,  this  punch  ho  wn.*i  brewing  for 
Ihw  w<imen,  this  return  to  a  frt"*?  life, 
seeniwl  to  have  i-ejuvenated  him  ;  he 
was  charming  id  hi«  rustic  sovereignty. 
After  admiring  him  from  above  tlie 
enclosures,  I  slipped  away  withont 
being  .leen." 

It  is  well  known  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  family  madfl 
her  snlona  more  agreeable  than  the 
clever,  gifted,  and  eccentric  Prin- 
cesso  Mathilde.  It  may  bo  almost 
said  of  her  that  she  alone  could 
afford  to  hold  the  convenanois  aad 
principles  alike  in  contempt  :— 

"  She  receivetl  us  with  affectionai 
kindness  ;  her  rnVm  was  a  talon  ol 
tho  artist  Prlnce.«a  and  of  frhgr'Xfirle 
dame,  which  greatly  pleaaerl  me. 
There  one  saw  all  the  int*I!ect  n 
Paris  :  the  meu  of  letters,  the  nrtistv! 
who  hnil  m.ide  themselves  famous  ;f 
the  princes  and  nTnlwiMadora  of  every' 
nation.  .  .  .  Kach  of  her  dinners  wtls 
a  triumph  for  her.  I  see  her  still, 
entering  with  her  stately  beaiing, 
with  her  stJituesque  arms,  her  flow- 
ing tr:iin,  the  triple  strings  of  pearls 
displayed  ou  her  superb  bosom.  I 
see  her  sitting  as  if  enthronetl  Ixtfore 
the  goUlen  eagle  which  strftUrlu-d  hia 
wings  over  the  frnits  and  llowers  of 
the  lmi>er)al  table." 

Thero  Madame  often  met  the 
wife  of  Bazatne.  *'  Who  could 
have  told  me  then  that  this  aanie 
littlo  Jlaricbale,  gay  aa  any  bird, 
nibbling  at  the  taTt.infli>f  by  my 
side,  would  one  day  have  so  niel- 
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iLOcholj  a  destiny?"  But,  indcwi, 
thn  fiomc  rcHcction  might  havo 
Ijeen  mnrle  of  many  of  the  favourpd 
Impeml  ptosis  who  Are  passed 
in  lively  ruviow  through  tho  sun- 
nliine  which  prrcfdod  the  eclipse. 
Eroilc  Aiijfier,  although  they  were 
rivala  in  the  affections  of  the  play- 
goers, became  FeuiUet's  faat  friend, 
and  several  of  his  letters  are  pub- 
lished. And  there  is  an  epij»ram- 
matin  compliment  of  his  which  was 
written  in  Madame  Feuillet*a  al- 
bum :  *'  Comme  on  voqb  ajmorait 
irop,  ai  on  n'aiuiait  pas  aaaez  votre 
mori." 

If  Feuillet  involuntarily  worried 
his  wife,  he  was  both  fond  and 
proud  of  her  ;  and  to  Ho  him  simple 
justice,  aa  wo  have  said,  lie  ap- 
parently gave  her  r.art«  hlancM 
with  tho  itKxiitttfis.  She  was  in- 
vited to  a  gmiul  dinner  at  the 
palace,  and  had  given  all  her  mind 
to  devise  a  bewitching  toilet. 
She  finally  trusted  uiuch  to  the 
taste  of  the  fashionable  dreiss- 
maker,  and  had  a  terrible  disillu- 
sioning  when  the  dresa  oaoie  homo. 
In  material  and  make  it  might 
have  been  meant  for  her  »rand- 
mother.  Sbo  was  in  despair,  for 
srimething  maBt  be  done,  and  she 
had  barely  twenty  hoars  at  her 
disposal.  Next  morning  she  was 
up  at  daybreak,  and  was  driven  to 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  to  the  abode 
of  an  artist  already  illustrious. 
It  was  no  other  than  the  immortal 
Worth,  who,  tliough  ho  could 
scarcely  have  realised  his  future 
autocracy,  had  already  begun  to 
give  himsolf  airs. 

*'  What  do  you  want  1 "  demand- 
ed tho  coneiergf. 

*'  Monsieur  Worth." 

*' Still  in  bed.  Come  back  at 
midday." 

She  forced  the  conjtttpitr ;  she 
climbed  tho  stairs  ;  she  sent  in 
her  card  by  a  sleepy  servant ;  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  boar  a  gentle- 


man came  down,  wearint*  an  ele- 
gant dressing-gown,  bat  with  his 
ambrosial  locks  unltrushed.  "  M. 
Worth  courtfoualy  begs  me  to  go 
into  Madame's  room  :  she  is  still 
in  bed,  but  desires  to  give  me  some 
advice."  Madame  was  all  smiles 
And  goodness. 

'*'Wti  nhall  be(,'la<l  tn  dn  Bomething 
for  you.  Your  nnmo,  your  Krii-efiil 
atyle,  cncoarage  ns.  Thin  evening 
you  Bhall  have  your  diras." 

"  *  /ih,  meni,  madnme  !'  and  in  my 
gmiittirlc  I  seize  the  chaiiniit^  hnml 
that  wMfl  hanj;iiig  over  ilu'  wiiiii 
connt.eriinnG.  All  tho  time  M. 
Worth,  leaning  on  one  of  tlie  bed- 
posts, W.VI  dreaming  of  the  marvoU 
i'Uis  work  ho  wiis  about  to  under- 
take." 

The  inspirations  of  his  genius  did 
not  fail  him. 

"  But  aa  it  was  neceafiary  to  try 
nil  the  drtuH  I'vjjenUdly,  aud  \\»,  I 
Hv<h1  ;l  lung  way  off,  I  wiia  ubljfjetl  tn 
InHtnll  myHelf  at  the  Worths'  for  the 
ilay. 

"Tlte  night  full:  the  solemn  nio- 
miMit  was  to  sound.  They  lighted 
the  lustres  In  the  chamber  of  Madtime 
Woitlt,  and  superb  d  ressera  pi-o- 
ceedcd  to  attire  me.  They  would 
have  ]>ut  powder  ujkmi  my  sliuiilderH 
and  niiifTL'  iipitd  mv  fheekH  ;  but  that 
HarlfhMieil  iiiG,  ami  I  liked  myself  lictter 
without  these  emViellishment^ 

"When  fill  was  in  remlineas,  thev 
minimoned  the  supreme  jud(>e.  Worth 
appeared,  an<l  after  hnving  H.ittened 
down  with  his  hand  a  bow  which  was 
wanting  in  grace,  he  expreesed  his 
satit^actiuii." 

Bo  did  her  husband,  and  so  did 
some  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner, 
who  paid  her  many  pretty  compli- 
ments on  the  ravishing  costume, 
where  the  floating  clouds  of  vapor- 
ous tnllo  were  bound  by  the  girdle 
of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty.  Thence- 
forward Madame  Feuillet  and  the 
Worths  were  in  close  relations  of 
business  and  friendship,  though 
she  dees  not  indulge  our  curiosity 
with  the  bills.     Whtm  wo  ore  on 
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which  ho  was  intended."  So  on 
that  principle  Feuillet  went  to 
r  work,  hunting  up  and  courting 
r  the  electors.  Thiers  promised 
warm  support  at  once.  Calling 
on  that  grand  seigneur  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  who,  however,  was  ex- 
tremelj  civil,  the  weak  nerves  of 
the  ddbuiant  were  nearly  too  much 
for  him.  He  was  almost  as  much 
overcome  in  the  antechamber  of 
Ouizot  "I  should  never  have 
recognised  him.  He  is  very  short, 
bat  fresh  and  upright.  11  a  encore 
Vail  auperbe,  mais  satin  diirete." 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  look 
up  I^martine. 

"I  enter  :  I  wee  many  overcoats  in 
the  antechamber ;  1  Mhudiler  at  the 
idea  of  finding  all  luy  cuiiii>etitord 
assembled  with  thu  great  man,  and  it 
seems  to  mu  I  am  ready  tu  <Iiu  of 
shame.  Monsieur  l-Vuillet^' Mon- 
sieur quiV  exchiiiiis  in  stnni*^'  and 
impatient  tonen  the  iiiiiiu)j'tal  old 
man.  ...  I  swear  to  ynii,  my  dar- 
ling, that  to  face  such  sittiatiuiis  and 
to  come  out  without  wliite  liair,  o]ie 
should  havu  a  tine  dose  of  coiii)}osure." 

Lamartine  led  liim  apart  to  a  sofa, 
put  him  at  his  ease,  and  paid  liim 
a  happily  turned  compliment.  "He 
haa  a  magnificent  forehead,  nose, 
eyes,  and  eyebrows,  all  pregnant 
with  genius."  Feuillet  did  a 
double  stroke  of  business  with 
M.  Sacy  of  the  *  Dubats.'  He 
promised  to  endeavour  to  temper 
the  sarcastic  criticisms  of  Jules 
Janin,  who,  according  to  Feuil- 
let, had  always  showed  a  perverse 
mScftancetfi  when  it  was  a  question 
of  any  of  his  novels  or  plays. 
Feuillet  was  duly  admitted  to  a 
fauleuil  with  all  the  honours,  and 
the  distinction  gave  his  energies  a 
new  stimulus.  He  had  fallen,  we 
are  told,  into  a  profound  discour- 
agement as  to  his  future  labours, 
saying  that  his  brain  was  emptied 
and  his  inspiration  gone.  The 
critics  had  come  near  to  Haying 


him  alive.   The  favourable  notices, 

though  they  were  in  the  great  ma- 
jority, gave  him  but  passing  plea- 
sure: those  that  were  unfavourable 
caused  him  lasting  and  intolerable 
pain.  Yet  only  one  of  his  stage 
pieces  was  a  failure. 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  says  his 
wife,  "  the  in'j,'ht  after  tlie  ronresentii- 
tion.  He  walked  up  and  aowu  his 
room  like  a  maniac,  refusing  all  my 
consolations,  and  swearing  to  abandon 
}ns  career.  I  iinishcd  by  aggravating 
his  pains  in  seeking  to  soothe  them, 
and  I  left  him,  hoping  he  would  find 
rent  in  solitude.  But  from  my  room 
I  heard  him  still  walk  and  sigh  ;  and 
I  -suffered  so  much  myself  in  assisting 
at  luN  martyrdom  through  the  wall, 
that  at  liist  I  took  refuge  on  the  stair- 
cjise,  where  I  iKisseil  the  rest  of  the 
night." 

"We  have  lingered  with  Madame 
Octave,  so  shall  dismiss  very  briefly 
her  husband's  letters  from  the  Im- 
perial residences,  which  fill  the  con- 
cluding chapters.  She  was  living 
quietly  with  their  family  in  the 
country,  and  he  kept  her  minutely 
informed  of  all  that  was  going  on. 
The  lively  letters  are  full  of  gossip 
— the  record  of  a  continual  round 
of  frivolities  and  Court  fooleries. 
For  the  romance- writer  and  dram- 
atist had  turned  courtier,  and  had 
become  a  favourite  with  both  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  Ho  was  a 
frequent  and  familiar  guest  at 
Compicgne,  and  in  1 80  7  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  librarian 
at  Fontainebleau.  Excitement 
and  satisfaction  in  Court  favour 
had  pretty  nearly  cured  his  nerves : 
he  writes  when  he  had  taken  up 
his  aljode  at  Fontainebleau,  "  Re- 
assure yourself,  dear  little  friend. 
No  nerves,  notwithstanding  the 
belfry  which  is  immediately  above 
my  head.  I  am  devoted  to  bel- 
fries. But  this  one  has  chimed  in 
the  cars  of  the  Buchessed'Etampes, 
of  Diana  de  Poitiers,  of  Gabrielle 
d'Estrces."     In  spite  of  the  excite- 
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the  Bubjoctofdresscs  and  festivities, 
we  XQtkf  reoftll  an  amusing  incident 
at  n  great  ball  at  Cherboui^  given 
to  the  English  fleet.  Madame  had 
dressed  for  it  magnificently,  it  la 
Ophelia. 

"I  went  to  the  Ijall,  encliaiiled  to 
find  niyaelf  ao  Wjintiful.  Tlie  Prcff-l 
Baroji  Vnm  oLniu  to  tt'll  iiit-  tliat  the 
Duke  i)f  Soiiirirjiet,  pcicliod  on  a  jilat- 
furui  villi  die  Eii4;li:<h  officers,  bad 
asked  tlmt  I  should  be  presented  lo 
him.  With  some  emotion  1  timk  the 
Prcff  t's  .trm  and  went  li>  tli»?  nlatform 
when-  the  iJiiku  <lix.aji[)(?itixKJ  juuon^ 
llie  fla^'rt  juid  the  wrtcitha.  Horror  ! 
inmintiiig  the  atepa  of  thla  »ort  of 
throne,  I  ace  emer^ng  under  the 
tulle  flounces  of  my  petticoat,  and 
uniler  th«  triiuininjps  of  f*ilvery  foliage, 
the  lif.w  of  Diy  feet,  Htill  wearing 
their  slippers.  1  had  forgotten  to  put 
on  my  shoes.  And  these  sHpiMtrs 
were  frightful :  rc<I  mutYiceo  with 
enormous  bows.  The  whole  of  the 
Brititih  fleet  had  tlieir  eyes  on  (hem  ; 
it  was  all  over  with  my  i;l"ry. 
Quickly  1  drop  the  anu  of  the 
PiiJfet,  InirryiiJij  down  the  stejis  and 
runninjj  to  low^  myself  in  the  crowd. 
And  thnt  was  how  I  wa^  presented  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset." 

That  digression,  in  due  chrono- 
logical order,  leads  on  to  anutlier. 
Thft  admiral  commanding  at  Cher- 
bourg, like  most  other  men,  was 
eager  to  pay  court  in  an  honest 
way  to  thn  fascinating  i^Iadamn 
Feuillet.  Tie  took  her  on  board 
the  Alabama  and  presenter!  her  to 
Captain  Seraa  («V).  The  captain, 
who  looked  very  like  the  first 
Napoleon,  received  them  in  the 
middle  of  his  collection  of  chrono- 
meters, and  they  had  a  pleasant 
visit.  So  it  was  with  deep  interest 
that,  at  a  dance  the  next  day,  she 
listened  to  a  confidential  communi- 
cation from  her  admirer  the  ad- 
miral. He  had  intelligence  from 
the  Admiralty  of  the  great  fight 
that  was  to  come  off  between  the 
Southern  cruiser  and  the  Kear- 
sage.     He  oOered  to  take  her  in 
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his  private  boat  to  boo  the  fight 
from  a  safe  position.  NofMlless  to 
say,  she  jumped  at  the  invitation, 
though  her  liumanity  hod  after- 
wards some  reason  for  regret. 
They  saw4he  Alabama  getting  up 
her  sbeam,  and  were  saluted  by  the 
officers  who  had  wolcomod  them 
the  day  before.  They  saw  the 
whole  course  of  the  action,  and 
notwithstanding  the  terrihle  can- 
nonade, neither  vessel  seemed  for 
a  time  to  have  sntfered  mach  dam- 
age. "Of  a  sudden  the  Alabama 
shnddercd,  .  .  .  the  pitiless  enemy 
continued  to  fire,  but  the  Alabama 
replied  no  longer.  Soon  her  masts 
and  her  funnels  flew  up  in  frag- 
ments in  the  air."  Then  she  went 
down,  stem  foremost.  The  ad- 
miral's party  were  haif-way  back 
in  their  boat,  "  when  wo  saw  a 
sort  of  raft  surmounted  by  a  human 
head.  We  soon  saw  that  the  raft 
was  a  hen-coop  to  which  a  man,  or 
rather  a  fragment  of  a  man,  was 
tied  :  the  legs  were  gone  from  the 
living  corpse.  It  was  horrible  to 
sec.  They  picked  up  the  poor 
wretch  and  stretched  him  in  one 
of  the  ix)at8,  hut  ho  was  no  sooner 
laid  down  than,  uttering  a  piteoua 
cry,  ho  expired." 

To  glance  back,  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  Feuillet's 
caiivHSs  for  election  to  the  Aca- 
demy, when  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance for  the  first  time  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  French 
statttuuien  and  HUtrateurs.  It  is 
all  narrated  in  letters  to  his  wife, 
who  was  tlien  living  at  St  L6. 
The  correspondence  begins  with 
a  characteristic  remark  which  is 
more  than  half -apologetic.  Where 
is  the  consistency  of  the  man  who 
had  once  sought  for  happiness  in 
seclusion ?  "I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  really 
perfect  happiness  for  the  roan  who 
docs  not  take  the  trouble  to  attain:  ■ 
the  degree  of    consideration    J 
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which  ho  was  iatonded."  So  on 
that  principle  Fcuillet  vent  to 
work,  hunting  up  and  courting 
the  electors.  Tbiera  promi^od 
warm  sapport  at  once.  Calling 
on  that  (fraud  aei(/ueur  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  who,  however,  woa  ex- 
treuiely  civil,  the  weak  norves  of 
the  d/buUinl  were  nearly  tot>  much 
for  him.  He  was  lUiuost  att  niuob 
overcome  in  the  antechamber  o£ 
UuizoC  "  I  Bhould  never  hare 
rcoognisod  hiio.  lie  is  very  short, 
but  breab  and  upright  Jl  a  encore 
Vftil  i/uperft':,  mats  aant  dxtrtU." 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  look 
up  Jjamartiue. 

"  I  enter :  I  see  many  overceats  in 
the  AnU.«cbamber  ;  I  shudder  nt  (he 
\d^i\  t,f  finding  ull  my  v.uii\\t\i\,\UitA 
BMeiiililed  with  tho  great  iiiiui,  and  it 
BDCtus  Ui  me  I  nui  rnidy  to  dit;  of 
■hamc  MoiMieitr  Ft-uillot— '  Mon- 
sieur t[uil'  excliiiuis  iu  struu^  and 
iiupntieut  toi)<.-:i  lhi.>  iuimoiUil  old 
tuxi\.  ...  1  Hwear  Lu  yuu,  my  dar- 
ting, that  Xn  f,u'e  snch  &itii.'xtii>iiK  nnil 
Ut  mini'  outwitbuut  wlii(«  liair,  unu 
should  bavun  tJncduBeuf  CDiit|iOMun>." 

Lamartine  led  him  apart  to  a  sofa, 
put  bim  at  ht-s  eaae,  and  paid  him 
a  happily  turned  contplimenU  "He 
has  a  magnilJceut  forehead,  nose, 
eyes,  and  eyebrows,  alt  pregnant 
with  genius."  Feuillet  did  a 
doable  stroke  of  bustness  with 
At  8acj  of  the  *  D^bats.'  He 
promised  to  endeavour  to  temper 
the  sarcastic  orilictsms  of  Jules 
Janin,  whu,  according  to  Fi.-uil- 
let,  had  always  sboweil  a  perverse 
miehaneel^  when  it  was  a  (juestion 
of  any  of  his  novels  or  plays, 
Feuillet  was  duly  admitted  Co  a 
faitt^ttil  with  all  the  honours,  and 
the  distinction  gave  his  energies  a 
new  stimulus.  He  hod  fallen,  wo 
are  told,  into  a  profound  discour- 
agement as  to  hifi  future  labours, 
saying  tlmt  his  Ijniin  was  emptied 
and  his  inspiration  gone.  The 
critica  had  come  ikv  to  llaying 
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him  alive.   The  favourable  noti> 
though  they  were  in  the  great 
jority,  gave  him  but  passing  pi 
sure:  those  that  were  unfavoura 
caused  bim  lasting  and  intolerable' 
pain.     Yet  only  one  of  hia  stago 
pieces  was  a  failure. 

"  I  sludl  never  forget,"  snys  hfi 
wife,  "the  iiigbt  after  thy  rfpn-stfiita- 
tioti.  He  walked  up  and  down  bia 
rouni  likt^  a  maniac,  ivfuhiiig  nil  my 
coiiciiilatioua,  and  swearing  to  aUiudou 
bis  ciireer.  I  tiniobod  by  ngv^vating 
hi»  jKiins  iu  seeking  to  soot  bo  tlifiii, 
and  I  left  bim,  hottiiii;  be  would  lind 
reAt  itt  itoHtude.  But  from  my  roum 
I  beard  him  still  walk  aixl  sigh  ;  mv 
I  siiffured  so  much  myself  in  assiati 
at  bis  martyrdom  through  the  wal 
that  at  lost  1  tuuk  rt'fugc  un  Ihn  Mtna 
cawri-,  where  I  pastied  the  rest  of  tl 
night." 

We  have  lingered  with  Afadaiua 
Octuve,  so  shall  dismiss  very  brioflj 
her  hnsbond's  letters  from  the  Imi 
perial  reaidences,  which  fill  tlie  con- 
cluding chapters.  She  was  living 
quietly  with  tlioir  family  in  the 
country,  and  be  ki^pt  her  minutely 
informed  of  all  that  was  going  on. 
The  lively  letters  are  full  of  gossip 
— the  record  of  a  continual  round 
of  frivolities  and  Court  fooleries. 
For  the  romance- writer  and  dram- 
atist had  turned  courtier,  and  had 
become  a  favourite  with  both  Em- 
peror and  Empress.  He  was  a 
frequent  and  familiar  guetit  at 
Oompiegne,  and  iu  ll!i<i7  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  librarian 
at  Foiitjiinebloau.  Excitement 
and  satisfaction  in  Court  favour 
had  pretty  nearly  cured  his  nervcat 
be  writes  when  he  had  taken  ui 
his  abode  at  Fontaine  bleau, 
assure  yourself,  dear  little  friend 
No  nerves,  notwithstanding  thfl 
belfry  which  is  immediately  abovo^ 
my  bcAd.  I  am  devoted  to  bel- 
fries, liut  this  one  bos  chimed  in 
the  cars  of  the  Ducbessed'Ktampos, 
of  Diana  do  Foiliers,  of  (tabrielle 
d'Edtrt-es."     in  spite  of  the  excitu- 
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zneuto  of  euch  associations  to  the 
luBtorical  romance^  he  appears  to 
have  1>een  incorrigibly  itlle.  As  in 
the  C&S6  of  MadMiie  d'Arblay 
when  in  wailing  on  Qucon  Cliar- 
totte,  tlie  public  and  posterity  lost 
what  bis  IinpertBl  patrons  gained. 
Once  the  Kmpcror  politely  ex- 
pn'ssed  bis  approhensions  on  the 
subject,  inquiring  whether  FeuUIet 
could  do  any  work.  "  Yes,  Sire," 
answered  the  courtier.  *'  J/ca- 
9ftti{/e :  H'im/tf>rtc,"  was  the  coiidc- 
BconiUng  reply.  Somotimes  the 
Emperor  spoke  to  him  more  seri- 
ouBlyt  consulting  him  about  the 
currents  of  popular  feeling,  and 
the  new  political  reforms  he  was 
decided  to  introduce.  Sometimes 
he  asked  him  to  make  a  selection 
of  instructive  books,  and  once  in 
his  turn  he  gave  the  librarian  some 
valuable  archiuological  information 
when  he  took  him  to  the  site  of 
one  of  Ciesar's  camps.  But  gener- 
ally it  was  a  ceaseless  whirl  of 
gaiety, — state  dinners,  dances,  re- 
ceptions, plays,  charades — in  wliich 
feuUlet  often  designed  the  tab- 
leaux and  costumes — and  the  petifs 
jeu^  imiocenU  in  which  the  Em- 
press delighted.  There  was  nothing 
pleased  her  more  than  impromptu 
picnics  in  the  Forests, — there  is  a 
pleasant  picture  of  the  digniQud 
Italian  ambassador,  in  a  tight- 
buttoned  and  decorated  frock-coat, 
scrambling  after  her  Majesty  over 


the  rocks ;  and  Feaillet  congratu- 
lates lum.self  on  escaping  the  cas- 
ualties that  were  common,  in  the 
shape  of  sprains  and  strains.  Yet  M 
from  time  to  time  we  get  binistcr  V 
glimpses  of  the  dark  cloads  that 
were  gathering  on  the  political 
horizon.  Notably,  a  deadly  gloom 
fell  on  the  palace  of  Fontainebteau, 
when  there  was  scarcely  an  affec- 
tation of  his  usual  gaiety,  and  the 
Empress  had  a  violent  attack  of 
nerves,  on  the  day  when  young 
Cavaignac  refused  to  accept  a  prir^e 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  Print.'n  Im-J 
perial.  The  volume  ends  abruptlj 
with  a  postscript ; — 

"Three  years  Imvc  passed  siue^ 
those  days  of  /A<w.  We  have  gom 
through  the  war  and  the  Commune.^ 

Visiting  the  blackened  niinB  of 
the  Tuiloriea  : —  _ 

**  In  the  midat  of  the  ehaoa,  ouw 
tearful  eyea  IcM^ked  for  the  masters  of 
the  place  who  Liid  been  our  friends, 
sought  the  brtlliHikt    phantoms   nnd 

{loetit;  elegancies  of  a  ]>.i>tt  that  hiwl 
teen    the  envy  of  all   the    niittons. 
Nothing  of  it  left  but  tlxe  black  gulf, 
over  which  glimmered  a  few  sti 
gling  stare.    It  was  a  world  whi 
had  vanished." 


And  so  the  curtain  comes  do 
ou  this  '  Gomi^die  Iluraaine,'  whoi 
tragic    li^nuiltnetU    is     matter    of 
history. 
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THIRTY    YEAltS    OF    SUIKAll. — CONCLUSIOy. 


DORING  iiiy  fifU'«n  years  in  Oudli 
I  enjo^ved  a  fair  auioant  of  sport 
uther  than  that  of  the  Terai.  Aly 
ofiicial  duli'-H  while  I  was  iu  that 
proviiici.*  involved  a  six  months' 
lour  ihrotigh  the  twelve  districts 
into  which  Oudh  wau  divided,  and 
into  e%'cry  portiou  of  thetu,  where 
there  might  be  an  otlice  or  dis- 
tillery to  inspect  or  a  jhe«l  to 
shoot  over.  Every  yftir  I  rode  and 
drove  a  di&tancc  of  about  3000 
miltw ;  and  this  nouiadic  life  gave 
mc  opptirtunilies  of  visiting  all  the 
beat  gjiikur  couutry,  vrhatuvt.'r  the 
distance  trorn  my  heiulquarters 
iDtght  he  Unfortunately  for  me, 
I  could  not  alwayii  etmure  lining 
lirst  in  the  field  at  every  point. 
It  frequently  hitppeued  that  other 
men,  similarly  inclined  with  my- 
self, arrive<l  before  me,  and  got  the 
first  and  best  of  the  nhooting. 
Tfaeae  rivals  sailied  forth  from 
every  district  auJder  station,  many 
of  them  fiorii  many  quarters,  and, 
tinj;l«  •  handed,  I  could  not  cope 
with  them  in  the  race ;  so  went 
the  crvam  of  the  shooting  to  them, 
and  the  skim  to  me  who  followed. 

But  when  forlune  was  good 
enough  to  smile  upon  me,  1  made 
fairly  good  hags  of  snipe  between 
L^ovember  and  Murch  whilo  the 
on  hutted.  I  did  not  expect 
to  bt>at  that  Kanchrapara  record 
of  51^  couple:  20  couple  Batisfied 
luf,  and  when  1  i-eached  30  couple 
I  coiiiidered  that  there  nai  nothing 
left  to  wi^h  for  immediately  in  tlie 
way  of  snipe.  And  very  frequently 
I  shared  the  good  things  o£  the 
Jheel  witii  friends  who  came  from 
Luckuow  or  elsewhere  to  join  my 
c»mp ;  und  a  poa&iblii  big  Img  for 
ft  single  gun  Ixiaamo  a  very  modast 
oue  for  three  or  four. 

F»irly  good  quuil -shouting  wus 


to  Iw  had  in  tlio  wheat  and  grain 
fields,  and  in  dry  grass  cover  of  a 
certain  kind,  from  December  to 
April ;  but  in  this  branch  of  sport 
the  shooter  bad  to  compete  with 
the  nmn  of  nets — the  native  who 
caught  the  blrdu  alive  for  the 
(juaileries  of  Anglo-Indians.  And 
oue  may  well  pardon  tht^  pur- 
chasers of  these  netted  fowl ;  for 
when  in  the  summer  solstice  the 
Anglo-Indian  is  a  close  prisoner 
within  the  kus-kus  taided  walls, 
and  below  an  ever-swinging  pun- 
kah ;  when  his  eye  cannot  bear 
the  light  of  mid-day,  and  his  jaded 
appetite  cannot  t-olerate  the  gram- 
fed  mutton  or  gun-buUock  beef  of 
bis  healthier  days — the  quail,  round 
and  tender,  served  in  a  vuieleaf 
wrapper,  conies  as  an  appetising 
delicacy,  and  saves  that  roan  from 
sheer  starvation.  The  teal  or  wild 
duck,  similarly  kept  and  fattened 
in  a  teatery,  is  anotlier  possible 
article  of  food  when  the  luxurious 
Anglo-Indian  feels  that  without 
some  treniendouH  tonic  hn  is  un- 
equal to  the  consumption  of  a  roast 
butteirfly-wiug.  Oh,  ihtiy  are  truly 
a  luxurious  people,  tliose  Anglo- 
Indians,  as  so  many  Knglialimen 
believe!  Even  if  they  have  not 
as  everyday  incidents  of  their  daily 
life  the  ptafthing  of  cool  fountainx, 
the  waving  of  fans  by  ox-eyed 
houris,  and  otiicr  delights  of  tho 
kind  commonly  credited  to  them, 
they  have  quail  and  teal  ns  afore- 
said, and  the  splashing  of  the  water 
upon  tliu  tatliiit^  and  much  dis- 
turbance of  moistened  air  by  wav- 
ing  punkahs,  and  rheumatism  in- 
cidental to  that  artificial  moisture, 
and  prickly  heat,  and  mo»qultoes, 
and  whtte  ants  in  that  final  stago 
of  their  existence  when,  rising  from 
Uic  lloor  on  ephemeral  wiugi;,  they 
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knock  BgUBflt  tad  f&U  apon  or  into 
ererTtlutt^  Ksd  cli«d  taeir  wings 
cTe>7wfam  Imore  thtty  psntb. 
AD  thoM  <MyimW»  tloaga.  and 
othen  of  mndi  tbe  auie  aott,  nre 
pv«a  to  iIm  A^lo-IndinB,  and  y«i 
^  dot*  not  ondentand  that  hxa 
life  is  fall  ol  deligbt  and  setWDoai 
j(^  (*^Vrsbian  Nights'  ptuinm)^ 
mad  allows  thoughts  of  furkMigfa 
and  the  decUna  of  Uw  npee  to 
oast  their  shadow  opoD  him. 

Those  white  ants,  hj  tha  way, 
if  not  sportire  themselres,  are  th« 
caase  of  sport  to  others — the  crows 
and  kites,  to  wiL  Thejr  are  not 
int«Ifeetiial  things,  eren  to  the 
moderate  level  of  the  el^^unt, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  restrain- 
ing instinct  they  often  swarm  oat 
of  their  (!«rthpn  hooies  while  it 
is  yet  light ;  and  while  they  are 
fluttering  in  the  air  seeking  for 
something  to  knock  their  heads 
•gainst,  toe  birds  of  prey  anemble, 
and  swooping  hither  and  thither 
among  the  iu&ect  battalions,  devour 
them  wholesale.  This  oomes  by 
way  of  just  retribution  to  the 
whit«  ant,  in  that  that  insect 
shares  with  Time  the  discredit  of 
being  edm:  remm.  It  devours  the 
beams  and  roof,  and  walls  and 
floor,  and  mats  and  famiture  of 
the  Indian  household.  It  is  said 
to  have  devoured  the  rupees  in  a 
Oovemment  coUectorate— that  i*, 
the  native  treasurer  alleged  that 
this  had  happened  when  his  balance 
in  hand  ^owed  a  considerable 
deficit. 

Revmoiu  d  no«  caUUa.  In  Oodh 
the  gunnbt  was  satisfied  with  the 
moderate  bags  of  *^aail  that  came 
to  him  in  the  ordinary  coarse. 
He  did  not  resort  to  the  em- 
ployment of  call-birds,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  the  Punjab,  where  these 
decoy- birds  aro  put  down  over- 
nJgUt  to  attract  all  the  wild  quail 
within  earshot.  Bags  of  <)0  and 
100  brace  ore  the  consequence  of 
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this  practioe:  we  in.  Oodh  weie 
antas&ed  with  15  to  30  brace  that 
fell  to  as  haphacant  in  the  coarse 
of  macfa  patient  beating  fA  cover, 
and,  after  two  or  three  years' 
modeat  shooting  (^  this  kind,  I 
only  shot  qoail  when  they  rose 
from  my  path  to  a  snipe  jheel^  or 
when,  during  the  bist  hour  of  I 
day,  five  to  ten  brace  were  to  1 
got  out  of  the  grain  or  wheat  field 
close  to  my  tent. 

Hares,  black  and  grey  partridges, 
and  (in  the  Transgogra  districts) 
florikan,  wen»  occasionally  to  bo 
got  in  small  namber^  and  of 
larger  gome  antelope,  neelgha 
and  hog^deer. 

Black>back  ^antelope)  sliooting  1 
found  very  fascinating  for  a  tim4 
It  is  a  form  of  shikar  that  gene 
ally  exercises  all  one's  patienc 
and  accoracy  of  hand  and  eye, 
and  frequently  exercises  all  oneLllM 
moscles.  Native  shikaris  stal^f 
them  from  beliind  a  cow  with 
eminent  sacoess ;  but  it  is  not 
given  to  every  European  to  be 
competent  to  manage  an  Indian 
cow,  and  I  never  tried  that  method. 
I  have  shot  them  from  behind  ray 
horse,  with  riile  rested  upon  the 
saddle,  but  mostly  I  followed  them 
on  foot;  and  I  think  the  more 
open  attack,  when  made  with  do 
caution,  is  the  more  eftioariou 
My  plan  was  that  of  obliqa 
attack.  When  1  sighted  a  blac' 
buck  at  a  distance,  I  walked 
straight  for  it,  until  it  took  notic 
of  me  (say  at  200  yards'  dist&nco) 
then  I  faced  slightly  away  frod 
it,  and  walked  for  a  point  that 
lay  a  hundred  yards  to  right  or 
left  of  it :  when  for  a  few  moments 
it  resumed  gioxing,  I  made  a  crab- 
like advance  that  broagbt  me 
something  nearer  to  it  on  a  direct 
line,  but  always  with  averted  face ; 
and  when  that  hlack-buck  started,  I 
brought  my  rifle  (hitherto  held  con 
cealod  behind  me)to  the  present,! 
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fired  a  Bnnp<)bot,  aimed,  for  choice, 
at  a  point  just  bi-hind  the  sbouMer. 
I  fountl  that  I  succeeded  butter 
with  this  unapBhoottug  at  a  run- 
niog  buck  than  with  the  more 
delibemto  sighting  of  a  standing 
one ;  aud,  at  any  rate,  I  sacoeeded 
BO  well  in  my  judgni^nt,  that  I 
sickened  myself  of  black  -  buck 
shooting  on  any  large  scale.  I  be- 
came Unsi^  as  to  this  form  of  sport 
after  killing;  twenty-two  buck  in 
thre«  consecutive  days.  I  might 
possibly  have  escaped  from  this 
feeling  bat  for  the  result  of  the 
third  day  of  those  three;  albeit, 
oa  the  second,  suspicion  whispered 
within  me  that  I  was  converting 
myself  into  the  meat-purvoyor  for 
tlie  villagers  round  about.  But 
on  the  evening  of  tiiat  third  day, 
when  the  caraisses  of  eight  black- 
buck  and  a  doe  ^killed  by  a  bullet 
that  first  penetrated  and  killed  a 
buck) — nine  carcasses  in  all — were 
lianging  from  the  branches  of  trees 
around  my  teut,  I  felt  that  I 
was  a  butcher  undisguised,  and 
that  my  slaughtering  hand  had 
conT<:rted  that  tranquil  grove  into 
a  butcher's  shambhis.  From  that 
time  out  I  never  made  a  business 
of  purauing  tbeto,  but  shot  them 
only,  one  at  a  time,  when  I  or 
my  followers  wanted  venison. 

And  however  ardently  tho  Brit- 
uu's  longing  to  kill  somutliing  may 
bum  in  one's  breast  —  however 
much  one  may  "see  red'' — one 
may  well  bo  spared  tho  pain  of  see- 
ing soiuc  of  tiic  black-buck's  death 
agonies.  It  is  well  enough  when 
the  animal  falls  dead  at  the  first 
shot  J  but  when  it  Qies  before  one 
on  legs  broken  by  ill-directed  bul- 
lets, runnitig  on  the  stumps  of  those 
shatterid  limlu^i,  tho  sight  is  apt  to 
sicken  one,  and  bring  &hame  upoa 
oiin's  handiwork. 

Aa  for  nfelghai,  I  was  wild  to 
kill  one  when  I  wtJit  to  Oudh,  if 
only  because  1  had  never  as  much 
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as  seen  one  in  Deoghur.  But  very 
little  neelgliai  went  a  long  way 
with  me  in  every  seuse :  as  meat 
it  was  only  a  partial  success  when 
none  other  was  to  be  hail ;  as  an 
object  for  tlio  rifle  it  was  only 
preferable  to  that  domestic  bul^'alo 
which  1  killed,  in  that  it  could  be 
killed  for  nothing;  as  a  creature 
to  be  ridden  down  it  was,  when, 
after  its  habit,  it  got  into  heavy 
tussucky  ground  aud  swamp,  and 
the  thick-growing  reed,  distinctly 
a  disappointment,  uiid,  moreover, 
a  disappointment  that  cauued  me 
one  or  two  heavy  falls,  1  gave  up 
ueelghai  after  killing  two  or  three 
of  them. 

This  animal  known  as  neelghai 
(or  blue  cow)  in  Oudh,  and  deemed 
by  Hindoos  of  that  province  to  bo 
sacrc-d,  as  one  of  the  bovuie  tribe, 
waskiiown  in  Deoghur  as  Uhoraroz, 
and  counted  by  the  local  Hindoos 
as  one  of  the  doer  species,  whicli 
it  waft  lawful  to  kill  and  eat, — as 
a  fact  it  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
antelopes.  This  divergence  of 
views,  entertained  by  Hindoos  of 
different  localities,  is  nothing,  as 
an  anomaly,  compared  with  the 
varying  treatment  extended  by 
Hiudooism  universally  to  dilferent 
members  of  the  bovine  kind  ;  on 
the  one  band,  the  veneration  for 
tlte  cow,  which  makes  that  animal's 
life  something  sacred,  and  only 
permits  of  the  twisting  of  the 
venerated  creature's  tail;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  practice  at 
the  Doorjah  Poojah,  and  on  other 
occasions,  of  sacrificing  budaloM 
to  the  gods  by  beheading  them 
before  tlio  altars. 

Among  the  game  (I)  that  I  per- 
mitted myself  to  shoot,  or  shoot 
at^  during  my  wandermgs  in  the 
Oudh  districts,  were  alligators — 
tbegburrial,  or  long-nosed  saurian, 
whose  prey  wus  lit^h,  and  tlie  mug- 
gur,  whose  pn-y  wjis  man  or  cow, 
or  uuy  animal  that  it  could  catcbi 
•ic 
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with  fifib  on  fast  days.  Neither  of 
these  ia  of  attractive  appearance, 
but  I  think  the  latter  iu  the  most 
repulsive  member  of  the  animal 
crwition.  Of  the  tuuggur  it  majr 
be  said,  indeed,  monsfrutn  horren- 
d>im  iu/trnne ;  all  the  epithets 
signifying  forms  of  ugliness  may 
be  fairly  applied  to  this  brute : 
shapeli^aueHs  is  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  its  blunt  head,  the 
bloated  carcasi;,  and  those  lugs 
tiiat,  curtailed  of  their  fair  pro- 
portions, aro  merely  flappers. 
When  it  lies  stretched  along  the 
O0i:o  or  sand  of  a  river  bank,  or  by 
some  stagnant  pool,  it  may  well  be 
taken  for  a  haruless,  if  hideous 
and  very  dirty  log,  but  it  ia  not 
harmless  or  as  useful  as  that  dere- 
lict timber,  and  its  disposition  is 
evil  as  its  body.  Yet  has  tliat 
monstrous  form  something  in  it 
which  is  pruc;iou8  to  somebody, 
even  as  the  le^  ugly  toad  is  said 
to  \x'&r  a.  jewel  in  its  head.  There 
i&  a  portion  of  the  internal  struc* 
ture  of  the  muggur  which  is  greed- 
ily Hfhad  upon  by  natives  as  a 
charm,  whenever  the  muggur  is 
given  over  into  the  native's  hands 
for  autopsy. 

When  i  corrected  the  term 
"shooting"  into  "shooting  at" 
niuggurs,  1  did  so  advisedly,  be- 
cause shooting  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  bagging  the  creature  shot, 
and  this  is  by  no  means  the  ordin- 
ary reaull  of  (Iriiig  at  an  alligator; 
for,  OS  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  alligator  is  never  to  be  seen 
save  in  the  water  or  on  the  edge 
of  it,  and  even  when  it  is  lying 
aitleep  on  a  sand  or  mud  bank 
soniu  feet  from  the  water,  no  bullet 
that  does  not  paralyse  it  on  the 
instant  will  prevent  it  from  lum- 
bering (the  word  gliding  would 
convey  the  idea  of  too  graceful 
movement)  into  its  aqueous  home. 
A  bullet  in  that  point  where  the 
head  and  body  join,  and  where  a 


neck  would  be  if  this  'tiaurian  had 
a  neck,  will  i^p  an  alligator, 
and  it  is  by  such  a  shot  that  I 
Iiave  killed  and  bagged  them. 

Muggura  and  ghurriats,  with  an 
occasional  wild  goose,  wore  the  only 
things  I  had  to  shoot  what  time 
I  went  down  the  Ganges  in  a 
small  covered  boat  to  visit  certain 
trade  registration  posts  on  the 
Oudh  frontier.  Alligators  abound- 
ed there :  small  ones  were  to  be 
seen  by  the  score  on  the  churs 
and  sand-pits,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  big  one — a  muggur  of  16 
feet,  or  a  gburrial  of  20  feet — was 
to  be  obsi.'irved,  all  of  them  with 
noses  pointed  towards  the  river, 
and  most  of  them  doubtless  much 
more  wide  awake  than  they  looked. 
There,  upon  the  sand,  these  reptile* 
basked  in  the  genial  warmth  of  a 
Deceml)er  mid-day  sun,  and  there 
T  now  and  again  killed  and  lauded 
one. 

But  the  place  for  shooting  at 
them  wos'the  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Uogro,  on  the  Bharaich  road. 
I  have  stood  on  that  bridge  (not 
at  midnight)  and  tired  at  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them  within  the  hour ; 
but  always  1  had  to  take  them  as 
they  rose  out  of  the  depth*,  and 
when  they  presented  only  their 
heads  as  targets.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  seen  them  sink  iu 
response  to  my  shot,  and  the  clear 
water  of  the  river  incarnadined  by 
what  might  well  have  been  their 
life's  blood ;  but  only  once  did  I 
bag  one  in  that  way,  and  Iheu  I 
succeeded  as  a  conserjnence  of  bad 
shooting,  I  hit  a  ghurrial  on  the 
projei^ing  jaw  instead  of  in  the 
head  :  instead  of  sinking  in  the 
wate.r  to  die,  it  emerged  upon  the 
bank,  and  there  was  disposed  of  by 
a  allot  in  the  vital  spot. 

But  tlu!  shikar  of  each  year  from 
1SG3  to  1876  (save  ISG'J,  when  1 
was  home  on  sick-leavf)  to  which 
I  always  looked  forward  witli  tlto 
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keenest  interest  and  anticipatiou 
of  enjo^uieut  was  that  of  tliu 
Ter&L  Would  tb&b  I  hod  kt^pt 
some  wrt  of  diary  in  tho&e  days, 
to  u'liich  1  could  reffr  at  iIum 
juncture,  for  iny  memory,  clml- 
lenge  it  as  I  may,  utterly  d'^clines 
to  serve  me  in  eome  particulars 
tliat  might  be  deettitd  worthy  of 
mention.  ]^y  a  process  of  exbaus- 
I  tive  analysis  I  can  atiirtii  that  I 
'  nmdti  tliirteen  exjx^ditions  into 
i  tliat  region,  and  I  arrive  at  that 
[  positive  nwuU  by  a  process  which 
^^1  tus  Bimpl«  as  exhaUBtivt^,  for  T 
pferent  to  the  Terni  regularly  every 
'  season  from  1853  to  187G— save 
that  of  1H69,  when  I  was  not  in 
Iudi&.  Then,  as  I  usually  spent 
from  four  to  six  'weeks  (liere,  1 
nuike  out  with  tolerable  accuracy 
that  ]  gave  in  tht^  aggregate  some 
sixteen  months  to  the  pursuit  of 
tigera  thereaway  ;  but  when  I  try 
to  recall  the  total  number  of  tigers 
killed  on  those  occasions,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss.  I  can  remember 
that  in  18C3  I  got  ten,  and  I 
auppose  tltat  score  remuins  indel- 
ibly fixed  in  my  mind  because  at 
the  time  it  seemed  to  me  highly 
satii.fattory  for  a  novice  in  the 
Terai  methods ;  but  I  cuniiot  tix 
any  total  for  any  subBe«|uent  year^ 
und  can  only  say  in  that  regard 
that  the  annual  total  was  mora 
tlion  onoe  below  ten,  and,  indeed, 
as  low  as  five  or  six. 

Another  point  as  to  which  my 
memory  will  not  be  jogged  to  any 
purpose  is  as  to  my  cotDpiininna  in 
aome  of  those  thirteen  expeditions. 
Two  or  three  times  1  went  out 
alone,  but  even  as  to  ten  or  eleven 
occasions  I  cannot  make  up  my 
parties  ;  and  in  addition  to  those  I 
have  already  named  as  my  com- 
panions of  the  Terat,  ]  can  only 
think  of  Colonel  M'liean,  chief 
oC  the  Lacknow  commissariat,  E. 
«r.  Ltigard,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
General  commanding  the  Lucknow 


Division,  Westmorland,  li.E.,  and 
Mitchell  (who  was  doing  India 
with  Sir  M^illiani  Kfolkes^.  But 
then  some  whom  I  have  named  were 
witli  me  more  than  once,- — Peteni, 
for  instance,  three  times,  and  Jacky 
Hills  even  more  freijuently. 

My  meniory  is  green  enough, 
however,  when  I  think  of  the 
pleasant  life  and  splendid  sport 
tliat  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  so  often  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Kepaul  hills;  and  although, 
doubtless,  the  more  agreeable  feat- 
ures of  those  jaunts  are  most  pro- 
minent in  my  reminiscences,  I  can 
witliout  difficulty  recall  those  that 
may  be  regarded  as  drawbacks, 
and,  haviog  arrayed  all  the  dis- 
agreeable characteristics  before  my 
mind's  eye,  I  should  even  now  bo 
glad  to  encounter  them  all  for  the 
sake  of  one  more  month  after 
tiger. 

For  many  of  the  minor  trials  of 
Terai  sport  not  yet  mentioned  the 
intelligent  elephant  is  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible.  It  is  weary 
work  riding  one,  whether  on  pud 
or  howdah  (pad-riding  being  the 
easier  of  the  two),  for  v\^\t  or  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch ;  and  starting 
ftum  our  camp  at  l6  A.U.,  it  often 
hap[)ened  that  our  homecoming 
was  delayed  till  b  I'.u.  Perhaps 
we  had  to  travel  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  reach  the  swamp  where 
our  day's  work  was  to  be  com- 
menced. Possibly  we  wereilrawn 
away  from  camp  by  a  tigifr'a  trail 
or  something  incidental  to  the 
biiuiuess  in  h»nd  which  drove  tliat 
camp  out  of  our  minds  \  ur,  worst 
of  all,  it  chanced  now  and  again 
that  we  lost  our  way  in  the  forest. 

With  wliat  gruiMiome  intpirt  the 
aimouncement  fell  upon  my  ear 
that  the  way  was  lost  when,  being 
benighted  in  tliOKe  tmcklesa  forests, 
we  were  tea  miles  from  our  tents 
and  dinner  and  t>ed,  and  some 
unknown  dibtanco  from  Vkny  otlier 
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human  habitation !  But  our  guide 
would  import  this  inteltigonce  with 
aa  full  a  measure  of  apathy  as  if 
he  had  told  ua  that  the  day  was 
Monday,  or  something  equally  im- 
material. *'JiaMa  bool  ffija  "  {*'  I 
have  forgotten  the  road ")  would 
ho  say;  and  euphonious  though 
tliat  brief  sentence  be,  it  came 
upon  one  as  sadly  discordaat 
when  surrounded  on  every  Bide 
by  unmeasured  miles  of  formt- 
trees  that  in  their  Bameness 
mocked  all  attempt  at  identitioa- 
tion,  and  by  their  denseneas  of 
foliage  high  overhead  shut  out  the 
light  of  guiding  stars.  1  have 
epen  tan  igb  t  in  one  of  those 
forests,  and  hod  an  opportunity  of 
learniti^'  that  not  going  homo  till 
njomiiig  may  on  occaaion  be  a  very 
painful  experience. 

Then  that  howdah,  that  bed  of 
Procrustes,  in  which  ono  can 
neither  sit  nor  stand  with  any 
approach  to  reasonable  case,  and 
in  which  a  recumbent  attitude  is 
impossible [  Ita  advantages  are 
— (1)  that,  standing  in  it,  a  man 
can  ahoot  ou  every  side  of  him : 
(2)  that  it  is  convenient  for  the 
carriage  of  the  occupant's  para- 
phernalia,— his  guns  on  racks  on 
either  sido ;  his  ammunition  in  a 
trough  in  front ;  hia  other  re- 
quisites in  lL>atbera  pockets  hero 
and  there  on  the  sides  of  the 
machine,  or^  as  to  that  bee-blanket, 
ou  his  sent :  and  (3)  that  in  the 
hinder  compartment  an  att<;ndant 
can  sit  or  stand  to  hold  Chat  mon- 
ster umbrella  over  his  head,  or, 
when  quick  loading  in  re({uired, 
take  from  his  hand  the  gun  Jui>t 
fired  and  re-chargo  it.  Those  are 
the  advantages ;  otherwise  the 
howdah  is  an  abomination. 

The  great  merit  of  the  pad  is  its 
easiness  compared  with  the  how- 
dah ;  but  seated  upon  that,  with 
an  attendant,  one  can  only  carry 
ft  second  gun  and  some  ammuui- 


tioD;  ono  can  only  shoob  on  ona^ 
side  with  any  eflect ;  aud  a  lively  fl 
tiger  may  possibly  join  the  party  , 
seated  tliere.  This  last  objection 
to  the  pad  is  all  the  mure  prob- 
ablo  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bpi>rtsman  cannot  shoot  all  round : 
for,  supposing  that  man  to  be 
right-handed  and  only  able  to 
shoot  from  hia  right  shoulder,  hu 
would  be  unable,  without  shifting 
hia  position  on  the  pud,  to  tire  at 
a  tiger  close  to  him  on  his  right 
hand  ;  and  if  he  hurriedly  attempt- 
ed to  shift  his  position,  he  might 
very  well  fall  to  the  ground,  there 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  tiger. 

These  cons  ideral  ions  necessitate 
the  employment  of  the  howdah,  in 
which  it  behoves  one  to  stand  as 
long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  a 
shot.  In  my  first  season  in  the 
Terat  1  lost  a  tiger  through  noa-  _ 
observance  of  this  ordinance.  I H 
had  been  beating  down  a  long  , 
water-course  in  the  forest  for  an 
unconscionable  time,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  without  seeing  the  tiger  I 
was  after.  I  had  passed  tlirough 
the  more  likely  cover  in  that  nar- 
row channel,  wluch,  dry  as  it  was 
at  that  season,  did  not  greatly 
promiso  tigers ;  and  being  in  very 
patchy  grass,  I  thought  I  might 
safely  sit  down.  Hardly  had  I 
seated  myself,  when  a,  tiger  got  up 
in  front  of  me,  and,  before  I  was 
on  foot  to  deal  with  it,  the  beast 
was  away  in  the  forest  on  my  left, 
never  tu  be  scon  again  that  day. 
I  was  alone  on  that  occasion ; 
there  was  no  second  gun  on  the 
alert  while  I  lazied,  and  so  it  wiis 
entirely  due  to  my  own  remissness 
that  my  bag  of  that  year  was  tea 
instead  of  eleven. 

J^Azinoss  of  this  sort  is  palliated, 
if  not  excused,  by  the  tiring  elfcct 
of  long  standing  in  a  howitah. 
Few  howduhs  are  Iwardc^d  at  tlio 
bottom,  so  aa  to  admit  of  any 
choice  of  foothold,  and,  even  whett 
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they  are  Ijoarded,  ho  who  stands 
in  them  liiidii  it  expedi4^iit,  both 
for  general  comfort  (or  some  ap- 
proximation thereto)  and  accuracy 
of  Hhooting,  to  Bland,  aa  a  latU>r- 
day  Colossns,  with  extended  liml>s 
and  wide-stretcbed  feet  that  rest 
(if  there  can  be  rest  in  a  howdah) 
upon  the  plates  or  foot-framea  on 
either  hide  ftfc  the  bottom  of  the 
howdah. 

Then  ihehowdali  becomes  a  p<wi- 
tive  nuisaiK'e  two  or  three  timeci 
a-day.  or  perhaps  all  day  long,  liy 
inclining  over  on  one  side,  anliJ  it 
seemB  Ukely  to  topple  off  the  ele- 
phant. When  these  symptoms 
make  their  first  appearance  (poKsi- 
biy  half  on  hour  after  one  has 
started)  a  halt  is  cried,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  company  is 
enlisted  to  restore  that  howdah  to 
its  equilibrium,  but  mostly  in  vain: 
mostly  it  is  as  obdiinito  as  Humpty 
Dumpty  in  regard  to  being  set  up 
af^ain,  and  proceeds  to  cant  over 
within  fire  minutes  of  the  opera- 
tion that  aimed  at  its  recti  Ilea tion. 


PCi^iiotlier  halt,  and  another  wi-eat- 

F    Itng   with    ropes    and    inexorable 

fate ;   another  ephemeral   balance, 

and  another  diversity,  and  so  da 

I      cfl;io  until  the  inevitable  final  step, 

when  a  man  hangs  on  to  the  upper 

side  of  the  howdah  as  a  compca- 

itory   balance,  and   stops  there. 

letimes  two  men  are  required 

for   this  service,   when    they   are 

suggestive  of  those  footmen  who 

hunK  on  at  the  back  of  the  State 

coach  of  tbe  early  Oeorgian  era. 

And  this  erratic  conduct  on  the 
howdah 's  part  is  encouragerl  by 
the  elephant's  action  when  labour- 
ing (hrongli  heavy  swamp.  When 
the  elephant  is  up  to  its  girths  in 
tenacious  mud,  it  heels  over  on  its 
right  side  to  extricate  its  left  hind- 
leg,  and  that  gymnastic  elfort  being 
completed,  heels  over  on  its  left 
side  to  gr^t  ita  right  hind-leg  clear : 
so   it   roll*  heavily  from   iid«  to 


side,  like  a  Channel  steamer  in  a 
choppy  seo,  with  frequent  disar- 
rangement of  its  gear.  The  cfiect 
upon  its  paasengers  may  be  left  to 
the  imagination ;  but,  in  order  to 
pile  up  the  agony  of  the  situation, 
I  may  add  that  sometimes  one  or 
more  tigers  may  be  skirmishing 
around  the  swamp  -  disabled  ele- 
phant, and  much  more  on  a  level 
with  the  riders  of  that  animal  than 
would  he  the  case  on  firmer  ground. 
But  any  disadvantage  arising  from 
this,  and  from  any  unusual  dJfG- 
culty  of  shooting,  must  be  regarded 
as  fully  compensated  by  the  ele- 
phant's inability  to  bolt.  As  for 
shooting  from  an  elephant,  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  way  of 
doing  this— viz.,  to  sight  one's  ob- 
ject clearly,  let  the  eye  direct  the 
hand  in  levelling  the  gun  or  rifle, 
without  looking  at  sights  or  bar- 
rels, and  pull  the  trigger  on  the 
instant  that  the  weapon  touches 
the  shoulder.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  deliberate  aim  at  anything 
from  an  elephant,  because  that 
beast  is  never  still  by  any  chance : 
even  when  it  is  standing  at  halt 
there  is  about  it  a  continuous 
motion — a  sort  of  ground-swell 
— which  is  Just  as  certain  a  hin- 
drance of  a  long  aim  as  the  rougher 
jolting  that  characterises  its  lum- 
bering progress. 

Lastly,  as  connected  with  the 
trials  of  the  flesh  and  temper  that 
come  with  elephants,  let  mo  say  a 
word  for  (I  mean  against)  the 
nl^outs.  Many  natives  with 
whom  the  Anglo-Indian  has  to  do, 
more  especially  in  the  hot  weather, 
are  aggravating.  The  punkah- 
walla  who,  on  a  sultry  night  of 
June,  having  clutche<l  the  punkah 
rope  with  his  toe,  stretches  him- 
self out  at  length  in  the  verandah^ 
and,  lulled  by  the  vain  imagining 
that  80  he  wilt  pull  the  punkakj 
goes  to  sleep,  is  of  this  class ;  bo  is 
tiie  oook  who  strains  hia  master's 
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soup  through  a  much  kerosened 
Iftmp-cloth  or  aomo  more  obnoxious 
medium ;  so,  too,  is  tho  boftror,  or 
other  custodian  of  a  raaater'g  pro- 
perty, who,  in  rej;;ard  to  Bome  in- 
dUpenRalilo  chattel  lost  within  tho 
last  twelve  hours,  sweara  by  all 
his  gods  that  no  such  chattel  over 
existed  or  that  it  was  aatisfactorily 
disposed  of  yrara  ago, — all  thf»o 
people,  and  others  of  their  kind, 
are  very  irritatinp  at  times,  but 
nono  of  them  so  p«'i-Aistent1y  ao  as 
inahouts  of  an  inferior  class. 

Some  elephant-drivers  take  an 
interest  in  their  work,  oven  in  tho 
work  of  beating  tigers  out  of  their 
laim,  but  they  are  the  minority. 
The  majority  are  inspired  by  tho 
one  ruling  idea  of  shirking  all  work 
that  can  any  way  be  avoided. 
Because  it  is  less  toilsome  to  sit  on 
the  pad  and  drive  with  a  casual 
touch  of  thoir  heel,  they  will  sit 
there,  althoui;h  they  lose  all  con- 
trol ovnr  thnir  elephants  that  they 
possess  when,  sitting  on  the  neck 
with  their  feet  in  the  stirrups  and 
their  knees  pressed  against  the 
elephant's  cart,  they  urge  their 
mounts  forward.  Becauae  it  is  less 
troublesome  to  spend  tho  day  with- 
out encountering  a  tiger,  they  will 
break  line  at  the  most  important 
juncture,  and  possibly  allow  a 
tiger  to  head  back  and  escape 
when  a  few  minutes  more  of  per- 
sistent etrort  in  close  line  would 
have  8e«n  that  tiger  driven  into 
the  open  and  probably  killed.  Be- 
cause it  is  easier  driving  in  the 
light  cover  where  the  tiger  may 
not  be  expected,  they  will  scrupu- 
lously avoid  the  denser  patches  in 
which  it  should  be  looked  fur. 
And  for  tbnao  and  other  reasons, 
the  task  of  controlling  these  un- 
disciplined men — keeping  them  in 
something  liko  an  ellective  tine  and 
getting  them  to  boat  in  likely  places 
— ia  one  of  frequent  strain  and 
travail  that  may  well  try  tho  most 


Job-liko  patience  and  drive  the 
meekest  of  masters  to  objurgation. 
I  always  endeavoured  on  these  ex- 
peditions to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  mahouts  in  my  cause — to 
givo  a  co-operativo  tinge  to  it, 
by  the  promiae  of  so  much  per 
tiger  head  in  addition  lo  the  or- 
dinary bukshee^h  ;  but  this  did  not 
seem  to  aflect  their  conduct  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

And  as  to  any  risk  to  be  ran, 
tho  mahout  who  sitji  in  his  proper 
piaco  on  the  elephant's  neck  is  a 
good  deal  safer  than  appearances 
might  lead  one  to  imagine.  As 
long  as  his  elephant  keeps  upon  its 
feet  he  is  secure  enough :  a  tiger 
cannot  reach  him  from  the  front 
over  the  elephant's  head,  or  ordin- 
arily on  either  llank,  bf<cau3e  the 
elephant's  ears  cx)ver  his  legs.  It  ia 
true  that  one  of  Yule's  mahouts 
had  his  leg  smashed  by  a  tiger 
that  charged  from  behind  hia  ele- 
phant's shoulder,  and  caught  his 
leg  when  the  elephant's  ear  flapped 
forward  for  an  instant;  but  this 
was  a  quite  unique  inoident,  as  far 
AS  my  experience  is  concerned,  and 
I  know  of  no  other  exception  to 
the  general  rule  above  laid  down. 

When,  in  spite  of  many  ob- 
stacles presented  by  elephants  and 
mahouts,  a  tiger  ia  killed,  there 
yet  remains  a  difficulty  to  be  copod 
with — viz.,  that  of  padding  the 
tiger.  Thero  lies  the  beautiful 
monarch  of  the  forest  shorn  of 
that  mighty  strength  that  ani- 
mated him  an  hour  ago,  and  harm- 
less now  OS  the  bleating  lamb:  a 
ffftjOag  or  some  such  missile  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  stretohed- 
out  body,  and  the  dull  thud  it  made 
upon  the  corpse  was  unattended  by 
any  sound  from,  or  motion  of,  that 
stricken  form.  It  is  dead ;  and, 
in  ortler  that  it  may  l>e  stripped  of 
its  black-barred  robe,  it  has  to  be 
carried  into  camp  upon  one  of  the 
pad    elephants, — so  now  descend 


from  your  elephants,  yon  mahoiita 
and  attf^ndiuits  of  tbf>  more  stal- 
wart port,  fttid  pfid  thiit  tiger. 

//iV  iahin;  /k"*  npwB  fgt,  A  full- 
grown  male  tiger  requires  a  good 
deal  of  lifting.  I  have  seen  four- 
teeu  men  putting  their  shoulderu 
to  this  work,  or  pretending  to 
do  80,  without  immediately  placing 
the  ttgiT  high  enoagh  for  the  two 
or  three  men  mounted  on  the  pad 
to  secure  it,  I  remember  how, 
with  onfi  of  thesH  larger  limtes, 
Gream,  the  athlete,  and  Jacky 
Hill*',  the  rohnst,  and  I  were  pm- 
ininent  among  the  worker?,  and 
how,  taking  up  rny  position  on  the 
pad,  I  hauled  vigorously  upon  the 
rope  which  we  had  paftscd  round 
tho  tiger,  and  continuing  to  haul 
with  too  persistent  vigour  when 
the  tiger  had  slipppd  from  the 
nooso  I  hauled  upon,  went  over 
headlong  on  the  oQ'eide ;  and  even 
now  I  can  recall  the  h«at  of  that 
operation. 

When  one  come*  to  lifting  n 
dead  tiger*  one  becomea  fully 
aware  of  ita  weight ;  go  does  one 
arrive  at  due  appreciation  of  its 
atrength  aft«;r  once  feeling  that 
fore-arm,  which  ia  one  splendid 
mass  of  Bteel'like  muscle.  Then 
one  understands  how  the  tiger  in 
his  prime  can  throw  a  bullock 
over  itA  shoulder  and  canter  away 
with  it.  Then,  too,  one  may  well 
cnmc  to  pooh-pooh  the  claim  of  the 
liou  to  be  styled  the  king  of  beasts. 
But  however  interesting  may  be 
the  study  of  tho  tigi^r  in  this  par- 
ticular phase  once  or  so,  it  palls 
after  a  time :  lifting  it  ia  peculiarly 
hard  and  iiot  work,  and  it  is  dirty 
work  also,  and  is  sometimes  made 
particularly  exasperating  by  the 
/dr"/!^*  of  the  elrphant  selrctcd  for 
the  cnrringi*  of  the  tiger.  For  that 
intellectual  boiut  is  required  to 
kneel  to  receive  it«  freight,  and  to 
kneel  long  enough  to  allow  that 
freight  to  be  hobted  on  to  tho  pad 
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and  fastened  on  ;  and,  as  often  i 
not,    it   will    rise   at   the    critics 
moment,  jast  when  tho  tiger  hfl 
been  raised  to  the  edge  of  the  pad,i 
and  tumble  the  ti^er  and  some  of 
ita  lifters  on  to  tho  ground,  andj 
so  bring  about  the  utatiut  qttn  ante 
The  elephant  has  wonderful  intel<^ 
ligence    in    some    utterly   nsele 
directions.     It  will,  for  example^" 
pick  np  a  pin  with  its  trunk,  and, 
I  daresay,  with  suiTicient  encour- 
agement would  swallow  that  pin, 
and  convert  ita   interior  economy 
into   a    pin-cushion;   bnt    [    bnvo. 
never  known  one  direct  its  talenll 
to  the  simplification  of  tiger  pa 
ding,  although  I  have  seen  man^ 
devote  their  minds  and  bodies 
the  unnecessary  duty  of  adding  tc 
the  dilEculties  of  that  openition. 

And  when  at  last  the  tiger  is 
paddwl,  the  elephant  has  to  he 
reckon*  d  with  ;  for  as  likely  aa 
not  it  will  for  the  next  hour  or 
so,  after  seeing  that  tiger  hoisted 
and  tied,  imagine  tigers  in  every- 
thing it  sees  and  every  sound  it 
hears.  It  ia  well  at  such  a  time 
to  approach  an  elephant  with  con< 
siderable  caution,  and  from  the 
front,  lest  it  make  itself  disagree* 
able.  Poor  K.  B.  found  this  out 
on  one  occasion,  when,  after  help- 
ing to  pad  a  tiger,  he  ran  after  ray 
elephant  to  mount  by  the  tail ;  for 
the  elephant,  hearing  him  coming 
from  the  rear,  necessarily  assume 
that  he  was  a  tiger,  and  kicked^ 
oat  at  him  with  such  force  and 
precUion  as  sent  him  flyiog  for^ 
some  yards.  ■ 

This  tigor  padding  was  such  a^ 
nuisance  to  my  mind  that  when  I 
could  have  my  own  way,  and  it 
was  practicable,  I  left  a  man  with 
a  spare  elephant  Fjehind  to  remov 
the  skin,  and  bring  that  into  eamj 
leaving  the  carcass  where  it  fell. 

The  shikari  who  hunts  the  ti|ii;eFl 
in  the  Terai   has  to  bo  prepared 
for  many  blank  days — not  a  feWj 
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days,  indeed,  so  lilank  Uiat  not 
a  shot  is  fired  ;  for  while  there 
is  any  chance  qi  a  tiger  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  signal  to  shoot 
at  anything  is  withheld.  Many 
such  days  have  I  spent  in  driving 
through  swamp  or  stretches  of  dry 
grass,  or  the  broken  cover  of  forcst- 
f;ladnR  and  nnllahs,  whfm  sambhur 
witli  magnificent  heads  and  fine 
homed  cheetui  have  got  up  at  my 
elephant's  feet  to  tempt  me ;  and 
the  black  partridge  and  jungle 
fowl  have  flauntt^d  around  ine  to 
beguile ;  and  at  every  turn  game 
seemed  plentiful  as  never  they 
were  in  the  most  favoured  spot 
when  I  might  shoot  at  them.  On 
many  a  day  have  I  resisted  these 
teniptationa  with  a  stoicism  that 
would  have  set  up  a  dozen  of  those 
old-time  philosophers  with  St  An- 
thony thrown  in,  and  without  any 
reward  in  the  shape  of  tiger  or 
panther.  From  before  noon  till 
nightfall  1  have  pounded  along 
through  every  sort  of  cover,  al- 
ways hoping,  but  hoping  VAinly, 
and  never  once  relaxing  the  iron 
rule,  *'  cease  firing." 

A^ery  curious  are  the  chances  of 
tiger-sliooting  sometinies.  In  my 
firab  season  in  the  Terai,  Lugard 
and  I  marched,  shooting  as  we 
went»  for  a  camping- ground  on  the 
edge  of  a  swamp  whf  rein  tigers  had 
been  often  found.  We  reached  our 
tents  in  the  evening,  and  ill-tidings, 
always  quick  of  travel,  met  us  be- 
fore we  descended  from  our  ele- 
pbanta.  The  Nawab  Moosvomood- 
owlah  (undo  of  the  ex  -  king  of 
Oudh)  had  that  day  beaten  our 
swamp  thoroughly,  and  got  noth- 
ing. It  was  iiu'lancholy  news,  nnd 
a  poor  appetiser  for  our  dinner. 
But  when  the  next  day  dawned 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
try  that  awamp  again,  on  the  ot)- 
ohance  that  the  tiger  which  had 
not  come  into  it  yesterday  might 
be  there  to-day;  and  so,  after  break- 


fast, and  an  hour  or  two  of  oflice 
work  for  me,  wo  atart«d.  The 
swamp  was  as  to  the  greater  part 
clear  water,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  open  country ;  but  along 
the  edge  next  to  the  foreitt  there 
was  a  strip  of  heavy  grass,  and  that 
we  brat  from  end  to  end  without 
a  glimpse  of  tiger.  Then,  acting 
upon  information  received  (as  the 
mysterious  police  •  constablo  ob- 
aen-es),  I  formed  the  elephants 
into  a  crescent-line  and  made  a 
cast  through  the  jungle  that  aimed 
at  beating  down  a  certain  nullah 
towards  the  swamp.  It  was  not  a 
very  hopeful  business,  for  up  in  the 
forest  a  tiger  when  started  may 
just  as  well  go  one  way  as  another. 
There  was  the  possibility  that  the 
thick  grass  that  was  standing  in 
tlie  nullah  might  tempt  a  tiger  to 
Be«*k  shelter  tliere,  and  that  possi- 
bility resolve<l  itself  into  a  cer- 
tainty, Thoro  was  a  tiger  in  it : 
more  than  that,  there  were  four 
tigers  in  it,  all  of  which  were 
driven  out  into  a  comparatively 
clear  space,  where  cover  of  any 
kind  was  slight  and  scattered. 
Four  ^  a  tigress  and  three  cubs 
more  than  hnlf  grown.  How  the 
tigress  got  away  immediately  upon 
our  sighting  it  I  cannot  say  now, 
any  more  than  1  could  then.  It 
was  aa  phenomenal  an  object  to 
Die  as  was  young  Jo  AVillet  to  his 
father.  I  look(-d  at  it,  and  there  it 
was ;  and  I  looked  at  it  ogain,  and 
there  it  wasn't.  Kor  can  I  under- 
stand why  it  so  promptly  deserted 
its  offspring  —  for  mostly  a  tiger 
will  fight  for  its  cubs  as  long  &b 
they  are  with  their  mother,  even 
though  they  l>e  fully  grown.  Hut 
the  maternal  instinct  was  weak 
in  that  tigor :  clannishncss  it  felt 
nothing  of.  It  disliked  the  situa- 
tion, and  left  the  scene  and  the 
cubs  before  a  shot  could  be  fireil  at 
it.  The  cubs  di<I  what  they  could 
to  moke  things  lively ;  they  nev 
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ftttempted  to  follow  tlioir  mother, 
but  sought  with  creditable  courago 
to  (Iffond  their  ground.  Charping 
an  elephant  here  and  there,  they 
fought  whilf!  lifft  and  strength  were 
in  them,  and  dincl  with  thrir  faccfl 
to  the  foe.  That  day  my  record  of 
two  tigers  was  broktin,  and  one  of 
three  aubstitutod. 

Again,  in  that  same  season,  it 
happened  that  Westmorland  and  I 
wore  encamped  by  the  edge  of  that 
aame  awamp,  and  whili)  we  were 
making  leisurely  preparations  for 
*  atari,  Moosvomoodowhth's  host 
deacendod  upon  our  ground  and 
beat  over  it.  He  beat  it  in  vain, 
and  not  a  shot  was  fired  by  his 
party  to  rouso  the  forest  echoes  or 
tlie  forest  king :  so  he  came  and 
went,  he  and  Uis,  and  we  watohcjd 
his  line  of  elephants  until,  tiger- 
Ints,  they  disapprarrd  from  view. 
What  woa  to  be  done?  As  we 
were  there  primarily  to  try  that 
swamp,  it  was  evident  that  we 
ouirht  to  give  time  to  any  tiger 
that  might  be  of  a  mind  to  come 
down  out  of  tho  foreet ;  so  we  gave 
time  and  delayed  our  start.  Then 
we  started,  and  when  three-fourths 
of  the  cover  had  l>een  beaten  a  tiger 
wsa  fi«en  moving  ahead  of  ua.  It 
was  going  for  tlie  forest  as  fast  as 
it  could,  but  T  managed  to  head  it 
off",  ant]  irt^ide  of  a  hundred  yards 
it  stood  at  bay.  One  shot  full  in 
the  cliPSt  killed  it  —  a  fine  male 
tiger,  too  heavy  for  rapid  flight 
through  the  thick  grass,  and  too 
summarily  disposed  of  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  Irghtiog.  So  had  that 
swamp  given  to  me  four  tigers  that 
year,  and  of  the  remaining  aix, 
three  were  killed  one  by  one  on 
three  separate  occasioDs  in  another 
swamp. 

1  have  mentioned  how  I  lost 
a  tig»>r  during  that  first  expo- 
diticn,  as  the  consequence  of  being 
seated  in  my  howdali  when  1 
abould  have  been  standing.     Some 


years  later  T  lost  another  thmugh 
a  miatire  of  my  gun.  Those  tigers 
that  T  might  havf^  shot,  but  did 
not,  naturally  dwell  in  my  mind 
more  tixedly  than  any  of  those  I 
killed ;  and  the  two  jiLst  referred 
to,  and  that  one  which  upset  Kal- 
rampore's  elephant,  have  always 
been  remembered  hy  me  as  the 
largest  by  far  of  their  species. 

There  was  something  else  to 
think  of  in  respect  of  that  tiger 
which  a  misfire  lost  to  rac.  Tt 
was  said  by  local  authorities  to  bo 
Q  creature  of  infinite  wariness, — 
almost,  I  may  say,  of  mystery. 
Humour  had  it  that  no  strategy 
would  avail  against  the  cunning  of 
this  beast,  and  so,  when  I  set  out 
for  its  particular  haunt,  I  wus  put 
very  much  upon  my  mettle,  and 
brought  all  my  mind  t<o  bear  upon 
the  method  of  attack.  Its  favourite 
lair  was  at  the  junction  of  a  lai^ 
swamp,  with  a  atrip  of  heavy  grass 
cover,  and  a  nullah  that  ran  at 
right  angles  to  it.  Tlio  forest 
came  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  everywhere,  save  along  the 
valley  where  that  nullah  mean- 
dered, and  unless  the  tiger  made 
for  the  clear  water  of  the  swamp, 
it  was  bound  to  take  a  line  for  the 
forest,  either  up  the  grass  cover  or 
more  directly. 

I  laid  my  plans  with  infinite 
care:  Peters,  Shipton,  Smith,  and 
MaunBcII,  I  poBlfd  on  every  line 
of  retreat^  save  that  by  which  I 
approached  the  swamp  from  the 
forest.  T  emerged  with  half-a  dozen 
elephants  in  line  exactly  at  the 
right  point,  ajid  immediately  saw 
the  tiger  move  from  the  swamp 
edge  up  the  grass  valley,  that  pro- 
mised now  to  be  the  valley  of  death 
for  it.  I  pushed  on  afu-r  it  full  of 
confidence,  and  after  a  burit  of  a 
hundred  yards  or  so,  saw  it  just 
below  roe :  tlicre  it  was  in  a  place 
where  there  woa  no  cover  to  con- 
ceal it ;  missing  it  was  an  impoasi- 
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bility.  It  was  hardly  probable 
that,  bfing  hit,  it;  would  inove 
twenty  yards  farther,  though  it 
niiKht  iimko  a  fight  hero  mid  there 
about  this  spoL  Prrsto  !  tlie  trig- 
ger was  pulled  ;  there  was  no  re- 
port ;  before  I  could  try  the  left 
barrel  the  tiger  was  gone:  then  a 
ahot  or  two  uaino  from  Maunsell  at 
the  head  of  the  valloy,  and  the 
tiger  was  away  into  the  forest.  It 
was  assumed  when  sueli  a  tiger 
wa^  killed  in  this  swamp  in  the 
following  year  that  it  was  this  one, 
and  that  Afaunsell  had  hit  it  be- 
cause there  was  a  bullet  hole  in 
the  tiger's  ear. 

But  when  that  crafty  tiger, 
favoured  by  fortune,  escaped  from 
beneath  my  gun,  and  from  bfifore 
the  guns  of  my  companions,  there 
yet  remained  untried  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  swamp  in  which 
it  bad  been  found.  To  deal  with 
this  in  the  most  etfcctivc  manner, 
I  fornifd  a  line  that  should  sweep 
through  a  long  stretch  of  forest, 
and,  emerging  at  the  far  end  of 
the  swamp,  drivo  into  the  open 
■ny  four-footed  animal  that  fell  in 
our  way.  It  was  just  possible,  I 
thought,  rhat  the  tiger  wo  had 
just  lost  might  be  so  circumvented, 
or,  if  not,  that  then  another. 
Smith  T  posted  as  "  stop  "  in  the 
open  on  the  far  side  of  tho  swamp, 
and  he  was  sent  off  to  hia  post 
by  way  of  the  chord  before  wo 
started  with  the  line  by  way  of 
the  arc.  There  wo  dived  into 
the  labyrinth  of  trees  and  under- 
growth, Shipton  at  the  end  of 
the  line  fartliest  away  from  the 
swamp  and  somewhat  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  us,  so  that  he  should, 
when  the  proper  time  arrived, 
debouch  npon  the  open  as  a  second 
stop.  Smith,  left  there  to  solitude 
and  bis  own  reilections,  might 
-well  have  thought  that  tiger  shoot- 
ing, as  I  was  conducting  it  then, 
was  a  snare  and  a  delusion.     For 


about  an  hour  be  neither  saw  nor 
beard  anything  of  us  :  during  nil  fl 
that  time  no  gun-shot  came  from  V 
the  forest  to  bid  him  hope  that 
ft  tiger  was  afoot,  or  give  hira  as- 
surance that  wo  were  yet  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Then  he  saw  the 
elephants  emerge  from  among  the 
trees,  spread  across  the  grass  and 
reed   cover  of  the  swamp  at  its 
far   end,  and  beat  witb  crescent 
line  toward}!  him.     Kot  long  had 
he  now  tu  wait  in  uncertAint}*  as 
to  the  nature  of  our  sport.    When 
the  lire  was  yet  some  eighty  yards 
from  his  post  a  tiger  broke  imme-  ^ 
diately  in  front  of  him,  and  was  ■ 
neatly — too   neatly — killed    with       i 
one  shot.     So  did  it  come  about 
thai  he  who  &aw  nothing  of  the 
beat,  in  the  sense  of  taking  part 
in  it,  shot  the  tiger,  and  we  who 
saw  all  the  beat,  saw  nothing  of 
the   tiger    until    it  lay   stretched 
dead  upon  the  ground  before  the 
elephant  of   th^    more    fortunate 
atop.    But^  after  all,  I  believe  that 
1   found  quite  as   much  pleasure 
in  the  successful  crowning  of  my    m 
tactical   ellbrta   by  anothrr,  as   I  H 
should  had  I  killed  that  tiger  my-    ^ 
self.     Mine  was  the  glory  of  put- 
ting Smith  in  the  right  place,  and 
so  beating  over  a  mile  or  two  of 
country  that  the  tiger  was  driven 
out   in   front   of    him    as    I    had 
designed.     This    second    tiger    of 
that  swamp  was,  like  that  which 
escaped,  a  male,  but  younger  and 
of  less  massive  proportions  than    ■ 
the  first.  I 

I  have  spoken  of  ray  preference 
for  a  smooth-bore  as  the  weapon 
with  which  tigers  are  moat  e^ec- 
tivcly  dealt  with  at  close  quarters. 
I  will  now  give  an  illustration  in 
point.  It  happened  one  afternoon 
that,  as  Jacky  Hills,  Corabe,  Den- 
aon,  and  1  were  returning  to  our  ^ 
camp  after  a  blank  day,  we  sighted  H 
a  tiger  quietly  strolling  across  a  ^ 
plain  ahead  of  us.     There  was  no 
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COV4T  on  the  plain  excopt  a  few 
aoattorod  1mslif*fl,  nono  of  which 
womU]  litvvo  (-fTfCfually  Bcreened 
ftnythinjf  larger  than  a  hare;  bat 
half  a  mite  hryond,  a  small  hill 
rosfi  d  propox  of  nothing  out  of -the 
plain,  and  on  that  hill  and  round  it 
thrrrt  was  8heUor  for  hi^jjer  game. 
The  tiifcr,  catching  sight  of  us 
inimcdiattOy  aft(rr  we  viewed  it, 
madn  for  that  hill  at  an  nmbln. 
Wc  pnrsard  at  the  boot  pace  of 
wliic^h  an  olophant  Is  capahlo  wh<?n 
it  isn't  bolting— my  companions 
followini^  it  in  a  din^ct  line,  I 
making  for  tht»  right,  where  the 
hill  sloped  into  tall  grass  cover. 
I  chosn  my  line  wisely;  for  the 
tiger,  avoiding  tli«  Btpeper  portion 
of  the  hill,  and  scared  by  those 
who  followed  in  his  track,  came 
out  upon  a  low  anwoodMl  spur  on 
my  side  and  gave  mn  an  80-yard 
shot.  Fur  this  shot  I  uacd  a  tight 
rifle  about  the  siza  of  a  carbine, 
and  hit  the  tig^r  hard  just  behind 
the  shoulder ;  but  no  second  shot 
was  practtcnhlH  to  me  then,  for 
the  tiger  rolled  over  on  the  farther 
side  of  tliM  Hpur  into  a  patcli  of 
long  grass  tiiat  screened  it  from 
sight.  Then,  ray  companions  hav- 
ing come  up,  we  invested  the 
cover,  drove  the  tiger  to  bay  and 
killed  it.  I  think  nil  four  of  us 
fired  at  it  then,  certainly  three  of 
us  did,  and  1o !  when  we  camo  to  ex- 
amine the  dead  animal  there  were 
but  two  bullet  holes — one  of  my 
Tirte  shot,  the  other  foil  in  and 
not  behind  the  Rhouldcr,  which 
had  to  be  credited  to  one  of  us 
four.  It  was  apparent  that  only 
ono  of  ufi  had  deitit  the  tiger  its 
death-wound.  Two  or  three  must 
bavu  miHsed  it.  But  the  question 
was,  \Vlu>  Iwd  hit  it  T 

Jacky  Hills  promptly  decided 
that  it  could  only  be  he  who 
should  l>ear  this  palm.  "There  is 
no  other  wt^apon  in  camp  tnvf  my 
cxprcu,"  he  »a.id,  *<that  could  so 


have  smashed  the  shoulder  and 
summarily  killed  the  tiger."  He 
confidently  anticipated  the  verdict 
that  shootd  be  given  upon  the  in- 
i]UB8t,  and  we  postponed  argument 
until  after  the  post-mortem.  We 
were  still  seated  at  dinner,  while 
K.  B.  directed  the  nutopsy,  with 
special  instructions  from  Htll>t  to 
Itjok  for  pieces  of  a  shattered  cop- 
per tube  in  the  carcass.  Wp>  had 
just  lighted  our  pipes,  when  Iv.  B. 
came  to  us  with  his  report,  and 
that  report  gave  unequivocal  con- 
tradiction to  Jacky's  theory.  No 
copper  tubing  had  been  found 
anywhere  in  the  tiger ;  but  in 
the  ghastly  shoulder  wound  they 
had  come  upon  a  flattened  spher- 
ical bullet,  and  the  only  spher- 
ical ballet  tired  was  that  of  ray 
smooth-bore,  a  very  old  friend,  with 
barrels  worn  to  the  thinness  of 
notcpapcr. 

Not  but  that  Hills'  expres.s  was 
on  occasion  effective  enough  with 
his  accurate  eye  and  hand  to  direct 
it.  I  particularly  remember  how 
ho  kilted  a  tiger  with  ono  shot, 
and  that  a  very  long  one  for  tiger- 
shooting,  say  150  yards  or  more. 
His  express  rolled  that  tiger  over 
like  a  rabbit. 

Hills,  as  became  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  brought  a  certain 
amount  of  science  to  Ltcar  upon 
our  Terai  expedition.  He  reported 
to  somebody  (1  think  his  gun- 
smith) upon  the  behaviour  of  his 
express  and  ammunition,  and  he 
devoted  himself  at  odd  tiuies  to 
the  preparation  of  a  sketch-uiap 
that  should  have  been  a  perennial 
joy  to  him,  inasuincli  as,  by  fre- 
quent alteration  of  its  topography, 
he  was  continually  improving  it  as 
a  vrork  of  art,  if  nut  as  a  guide. 
In  that  variable  chart  the  many 
nameless  swamps  and  lakes  and 
campinggi-ounds  of  the  Terai  wero 
ditlorentiated  by  a  nomenclature 
tliat  was  of  a  historical  turn.    That 
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chart  was  a  diary  of  events  as  well 
as  a  record  of  localities. 

My  higlit'St  record  of  tigers 
Icilled  in  one  heat  was  four,  and 
that  was  achieved  w)ien  I  wag  the 
only  shooter  present,  and  had  no 
oonip&niou  to  act  as  stop  in  flank 
or  front  or  rear,  or  protect  any  but 
the  one  point  that  T  commanded. 
From  the  khuhhfrr  fintelligonce) 
that  had  lieen  brought  in  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  two 
or  three  tigers  might  be  put  up 
either  in  a  long  narrow  stretch  of 
tree  and  reed  and  cane  jungle  in 
the  forest,  or  in  the  grass  cover  of 
a  light  swamp  which^  continuing 
the  forraor,  extended  into  the  open 
country.  Obvioosly,  the  course  to 
be  adopted  was  to  carefully  beat  the 
forest  strip  into  the  open  grass,  so 
that  any  tigers  in  the  former  might 
b«  sent  forward  into  the  latter, 
where  I  might  reasonably  expect 
to  give  a  goo<l  account  of  them. 
Of  coarse,  if  they  broke  right  or 
left  o£  the  line,  and  took  to  tlie 
forest,  tbey  would  be  irretrievably 
lost ;  and  in  view  of  circumventing 
a  riank  movement  of  that  sort,  I 
posted  shikaris  on  high  trees  on 
either  side,  with  instructions  to 
shout  at  any  tiger  that  headefl 
their  way.  It  was  questionable 
whether  this  shouting  would  have 
had  the  desired  etlVct;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  chances  were  in  &ivour 
of  my  scouts  seeing  the  tigers 
escaping  into  the  forest,  and  letting 
me  know  the  worst  betimes. 

Then  I  formed  line  to  beat  the 
jungle,  and  as  the  jungle  abounded 
in  cane  as  well  as  sundry  other 
thorny  Hora,  1  took  the  oontre,  so 
that  T  could  the  better  see  tliat 
the  line  was  kept ;  so,  also,  that 
my  example  might  encourage  the 
mahouts  on  either  hand  to  force 
their  way   through   the    heaviest 

rfttches.      Then   followed    a    bad 
iiIMiour,  during  which  my  time 
was  fully  occupied  in  objurgation 
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and  entreaty  addressed  to  the  ma> 
houts,  and  tearing  my  way  through 
interlaced  sprays  and  branches 
that  bristled  with  countless  barbs. 
There  are  Ttritish  boys  who  have  _ 
realised  that  the  cane  can  be  pain-  H 
ful  in  its  application,  but  they 
only  know  it  in  its  dried  state, 
when  freed  from  the  fish-hooklike 
thorns  that  grow  upon  it  when  it 
trails  its  long  stems  about  its 
forest  haunt.  In  its  natural  state 
it  seizps  upon  tho  man  who  cornea 
in  contact  with  it,  and  rends  his 
llesh  and  his  olotlies,  even  though 
the  latter  be  an  ordinary  thorn- 
resisting  material  sncli  as  I  used 
to  wear.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  rending  after 
this  fashion;  but  if  our  line  was 
not  mathematically  correct,  it, 
happily,  did  not  become  wholly 
disorganised,  and  so  wo  swept 
along  until  more  than  three-fourths 
of  that  cane-brake  had  been  tro-  j 
versed.  As  yet,  no  scout  to  right  ■ 
or  left  had  sigualled  tho  "gone  " 
away."  Then  1  came  upon  fresh 
footprints  in  the  moist  earth  that 
told  of  a  tiger  afoot,  and  heading 
for  the  grass  cover,  as  had  been 
designed.  Kow  I  began  to  look 
confidently  for  an  interview  with 
at  least  that  one  tiger,  and,  spurt- 
ing the  luie  through  as  much  of 
the  forest  cover  as  intervened,  we 
came  out  upon  the  open  with  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  ttger  was 
in  the  gross  that  fronted  us. 
Kallying  the  line  so  as  to  sweep  m 
this  cover  from  side  to  side,  I  H 
startled.  There  was  no  fuxnund 
to  disconcert  my  plans.  There 
was  every  chance  of  tliat  tiger 
holding  to  the  grass,  if  I  could 
only  intercept  it*i  retreat  by  the 
way  it  had  come  there.  It  might 
very  well  break  hack,  but  would 
hardly  take  tu  the  open  on  ahead  ^ 
or  on  either  hand  :  so  I  looked  to  H 
the  organisation  of  the  line,  and  ■ 
took  up  my  position  in  the  centre 
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of  it.  Tlien  forward,  tho  thirty 
elephants  uiakiiig  thirty  tracks  in 
the  long  grass  a»  nearly  pnrallet 
OB  cuuld  be  managed,  and,  after 
Are  minut(.'«'  steady  advance,  a 
tiger  afoot  within  twenty  ynrtk  of 
me.  The  waving  grasa  told  nie  ao 
niuob,  although  the  tiger  that 
oaawd  the  motion  remained  un- 
Ken.  But  scarcely  hiid  I  realised 
this  when  tC  twcame  obvious  that 
more  tigers  than  one  were  making 
the  grass  wave  above  their  paths. 
Two  there  were  certainly,  po&sibly 
thrt«.  Then  I  fult  that  I  hud  my 
work  cut  out,  and  must  be  prompt 
of  action.  I  did  not  wait  until 
one  of  the  tigeru  showed  ittieU :  I 
tired  at  the  nearest  of  them,  or  at 
the  spot  where  the  long  graas  said 
it  was,  and  dred  with  elTeot.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  grass 
swarmed  with  tigers.  That  at 
which  I  had  fired  blundered  for- 
ward and  awuy  from  me,  evj\leiitly 
bard  hit ;  another  charged  for  the 
elephant,  a  tusker,  next  to  tliat  I 
rode ;  and  two  others  Beemod  to 
tlireat4?n  an  attack  upon  diilerent 
points  uf  my  line.  All  was  hub- 
bub and  commotion ;  elephants 
trumpeted,  and  prepared  for  im- 
mediate and  precipitate  llight. 
Fortunately  my  elephant  (which 
was  anattacked)  stood  reasonably 
firm,  and  enabled  nie  to  turn  the 
tide  of  battle.  The  tiger,  or  I 
should  say  tigress,  that  charged 
tho  tusker,  I  dropped  before  it 
brought  its  charge  home ;  then  I 
went  for  the  two  muirly  fullgrovm 
cubs  tliat  were  careering  hither 
and  thither  in  a  lost  sort  of  way, 
i^beit  they  drove  the  elephouU 
before  thom.  Those  I  settled  with 
three  or  four  shots,  and  tlien  I  re- 
formed my  line,  and  followed  the 
trail  of  the  first  tiger ;  hat  not  far 
had  we  to  go  in  pursuit  of  it 
There,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  spot  where  it  had  received  my 
tirst  shot,  it  lay  in  the  throes  of 
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death.  So  were  the  four  —  the 
whole  family— killed  in  what  was 
izidiKrd  a  mattv^tis  qwirt  tThtiire 
for  them.  It  took  very  much 
longer  to  pad  them. 

As  regards  a  tigtir's  charge  upon 
a  tine  of  elephants,  it  was  a  matter 
of  frc^ioent  observation  in  aiy  ex- 
periences that  a  tiger  would,  as  a 
rule,  select  a  tusker  for  this  pur-  mt 
pose  when  anotlier  selection  was  H 
not  forced  upon  it.  1  suppose  that  ^ 
the  white  tusks  make  their  wearer 
prominent  among  its  fellowy,  and 
su  distract  the  tiger's  attention 
from  the  untuskeil  animals.  It  is 
also  noticeable  that  tigers,  when 
roused  in  detached,  or  semi- 
detached, covers,  such  as  I  have 
described  above,  will  frequently 
hold  to  their  ground  after  being 
diaturbed,  with  e<]ual  obstinacy 
and  stupidity.  At  such  times 
they  will  as  likely  as  not  break 
through  or  charge  u  line  of  ele- 
phants over  and  over  again  rather 
than  take  to  their  heels,  and  the  fl 
only  explanation  that  1  can  Und  1 
for  this  iml>eciIo  behaviour  is  that 
they  have  been  caught  napping, 
and,  aa  it  wore,  have  got  out  of 
bed  on  the  wrong  and  unn>asoning 
side. 

But  the  shikari  profits  by  the 
tiger's  unreason.     Jlume  and  his 
two  ooinpauiojta  of  the  55th  may 
remeniU^r  how,  in  about  the  l^t 
beat  of  our  expedition  of  1^(18,  we 
killed  oither  two  or  three  tigers  in       ' 
cover  such  aa  this  ;  and  Feterswill  fl 
not  have  foi^otten  the  last  tiger  ™ 
that  was    killed   when   he    and   1 
wore  out   early  in   the  season  of 
1876 — killed  as  it  was  tJirougU  its 
stubboru  attachment  to  the  cover 
in  which  we  found  it. 

And  there  was  no  adequate 
reason  for  that  tiger's  objection  to 
move  on.  The  Htrotch  of  grass  in 
which  we  found  it  wo^  of  such  ex- 
tent that  a  tiger  cuuld  easily  have 
emerged    from    it   into    the    open 
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st  sereral  points  without  being 
observed,  or  it  could  have  retreated 
by  way  of  a  blind  nullah  tlmt  ran 
athwart  the  cover.  Nor  was  there 
any  conaideratioa  of  the  sua's  heat 
to  bid  the  tiger  priuse,  for  it  was 
on  a  Fcbruory  day,  or  early  day 
of  March,  wo  found  it,  when  yet 
awltile  there  was  no  whisper  in 
the  air  of  that  passionate  warmth 
which  should  embrace  all  north- 
west India  in  two  months'  time. 

lu  fact,  all  the  ordinary  chances 
favoured  that  tiger.  The  weather 
was  cool ;  the  nullah  was  a  covered 
way  to  a  sanctuary.  The  area 
of  thick  gross  cover  was  equal  to 
a  beating  capacity  of  iifty  ele- 
phants at  least,  and  we  had  seven. 
Good  strategy,  and,  sti  11  more, 
j(ood  luck,  turned  the  scale  in  our 
favour. 

It  woa  only  upon  the  oli-chance 
of  finding  a  tiger  that  we  liad  at- 
tacked that  broad  plain  of  grass ; 
no  khuhber  had  led  uk  there  any 
more  than  to  any  other  locality ; 
no  footprints  guided  us  or  bade  us 
hope  :  there  was  the  high  grass  in 
which  tigers  are  somctimea  found, 
and  might  be  this  time  come  upon, 
and  so  we  entered  it,  our  line  of 
seven  elephants  making  a  ridicu- 
lously inadequate  show  as  it  Bprcod 
itself  out  to  do  the  work  of  seven 
times  seven. 

Kot  far  had  we  advanced  in  this 
skeleton  formation  when  an  ele- 
phant trumpeted  :  not  that  it  had 
seen  the  tiger  yet  awhile  perhaps, 
but  because  it  had  smelt  a  tiger 
just  ahead,  where  a  cow  not  long 
since  killed  lay  stretched  upon 
the  ground.  Oloarly  a  tiger  had 
been  here  \f.ry  recently,  and  tlic 
certainty  of  this  cheered  us  on  our 
way.  Uut  no  amount  of  cheei-ing 
could  give  such  soliiUty  to  our  line 
of  seven  elephants  as  would  ensure 
that  tiger  being  kept  in  front  of 
us,  if  it  was  minded  to  break  back 
through  our  scattered  unita.     We 


did  our  best  to  cover  the  ground, 
the  maliouu  working  with  some 
approach  to  earnestness  ;  and  when 
wo  bad  advanced  with  inlinite  cau- 
tion about  a  hundred  yai*dB  beyond 
that  "kill,"  we  were  rewarded  by 
the  view -halloo  that  told  ua  the 
tiger  was  afoot,  and,  so  far,  ahead 
of  us.  Hut  it  was  nowhere  near 
Peters  or  m^'Self,  and  did  not 
remain  in  front  of  us  any  longer 
than  suited  its  convenience.  When 
we  were  uearing  the  end  of  the 
heavy  cover  the  tiger  turned  and 
went  through  our  Hue,  still  unseen 
by  us  who  hoped  to  shoot  it ;  and 
then  for  about  an  hour  that  beaut 
dodged  us  backwards  and  forwards 
through  that  cover,  giving  no 
chance  to  either  of  the  guns,  and 
never,  1  believe,  showing  itself  to 
anybody.  And  thus,  evasive,  cow- 
ardly to  the  last,  it  died  when  it 
was  making  for  that  nullah,  where- 
by, in  all  probability,  safety  and 
freedom  were  to  be  won.  Luck- 
ily, 1  wus  guided  by  signs  made 
by  mahouts  to  the  left  of  our  lino 
when  the  tiger  headed  nullah- 
wards,  and  was  in  time  to  inter- 
cept it.  There,  some  ten  yards 
from  me^  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  nullah,  the  wav- 
ing grass  told  nic  where  the  tiger 
woa  sneaking  through  the  c/ivcr. 
I  fired  the  right  barrel  of  my 
smooth-bore,  aiming  whereljudged 
the  tiger  to  l>e,  and  was  sure  I  bad 
hit  it,  ulthougU  the  only  apparent 
result  was  that  the  tiger  slackened 
its  pace,  thai  had  been  little  better 
than  a  crawl  when  I  fired.  Then 
1  gave  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  my  second  barrel  and  the 
(u*.cond  bullet  killed  it  stone  dead. 
1  never  saw  it  until  I  looked  down 
upon  it  lying  d<uid  at  my  ele- 
phant's feet,  and  it  had  died  per> 
versely  mute,  and  without  one 
single  sign  of  standing  upon  the 
defensive  from  first  to  lost.  lb 
bad  not  even  uttered  a  grunt 
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iiio&n  wlieu  hit  by  my  buUets, 
s-nd  ytit  it  was  a  healtliy,  well- 
coadittoned  tiger,  rather  over 
titan  under  the  average  as  to 
faze. 

That  was  the  la&t  tiger  that  fell 
to  my  gari,  and  my  gun  very  nearly 
felt  to  that  tiger— that  ia  to  aay,  it 
went  very  uigh  to  hurating  in  my 
bands,  as  a  conuei^uence  of  a  bullet 
bavLtig  slipped  out  of  iu  cartridge 
some  distance  op  the  barrel,  when 
tliB  barrels  were  held  downwards 
from  uiy  howdah.  1  was  unaware 
of  what  had  occurred,  or  that 
auytblDg  hud  occurred,  to  the 
weapon,  until,  in  the  folJowing 
month,  T  took  it  to  an  Eugliah  gun- 
sniitb  to  be  cleaned  up.  lie  told 
me  that  the  barrel  had  bulged 
almost  to  buratiug-poitit,  and  that, 
if  I  had  continued  shooting  with 
it  in  its  t)u;'n  sttUe,  it  must  moat 
assuredly  have  burst. 

That  chance  of  a  bullet  slipping 
is  t^e  one  objeuliou  that  has  to  be 
set  against  the  advantages  of  a 
Rnooth-bore  for  tii^er shooting  at 
ctoae  quarters.  Kxperts  in  the 
matter  of  ball  ammunition  hold 
that  one  may  not  put  a  wad  over 
a  bullet  as  one  does  over  shot,  or 
turn  the  top  of  the  cartridge  over 
to  secure  the  bullet.  The  only 
methotl  they  approve  is  that  of 
pinching  round  the  cartridge  just 
above  the  ballet — a  hulf-hearUid 
expedient  that  is  by  way  of  a  com- 
promise of  the  turning  •  down 
metliod,  and  which,  when  tbc 
operator  who  pinches  is  a  native 
Indian,  is  apt  on  occasion  to  hare 
a  result  as  unsatisfactory  as  that 
above  noted. 

In  the  courso  of  those  thirteen 
Tcmi  expcditiouK  I  sMisted  in  the 
fXPcutioD  of  many  panthers  and 
iKiari ;  but  although  tht-se  animals 
helped  to  swell  the  annnal  bag, 
and  BO  were  acceptable  enough 
whon  they  oaiii«  in  one's  way,  we 
aarar  mode  a  busiuau  of  punuing 
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theia.  Indeed  I  have  on  uiure 
than  one  occasion  allowed  bears 
to  go  scot-free,  when  they  might 
have  been  shot  easily  enough, 
because  firing  at  them  was  re- 
motely likely  to  scare  a  tiger,  and 
so  lose  to  me  the  nobler  quarry. 
In  fact,  panthers  and  beam  that 
provide<l  nie  with  excellent  sport 
in  those  Deoghur  days  when  1  met 
them  on  fairly  even  terms — they 
and  I  on  foot—were,  I  found,  very 
tame  Uiooting  front  elupliants.  A 
tiger,  assisted  by  tlie  imbecility  of 
one  or  more  elephants,  did  now 
atul  again  make  things  lively  for 
a  time,  and  introduce  a  quite 
sutlicient  leaven  of  danger  into 
the  amusement.  Uut  oven  whoa 
a  puuLher  showed  light,  as  on  Bnme 
occasions  a  panthur  did,  it  could 
hardly  persuade  the  elephants  to 
take  it  seriously ;  and  as  for  the 
bears,  they  U-havcd  in  the  presence 
of  the  elephant  with  the  pusillan- 
imity of  buck- rabbits.  Our  aver- 
age bag  of  panthers  was  about  live, 
of  bears  tJbree. 

Nor  did  we,  to  swell  our 
season's  record,  give  ourselves  up 
to  python  shooting.  I  shot  two 
or  three  in  my  thirteen  years,  and 
so  many  or  more  I  could  have 
shut  on  one  day  in  one  [tai-ticular 
locality — a  dismal  swamp  where 
trees  of  the  mangrove  habit  cost 
their  gloom  upon  the  water,  and 
rank  grass  and  sedge  festered  in 
the  sUme;  an  unwholesome  and 
eminently  uninviting  spot,  fore- 
Bworu  of  tigers,  but  dear  to  the 
python,  which  wore  to  bo  seen 
there  of  great  size  and  unusual  i 
number.  There  it  was  that  I  fl 
witnessed  from  a  coign  of  vantage  V 
the  imperceptible  movement  by 
which  the  snake  makes  its  pro- 
gress. As  I  stood  in  my  howdah, 
1  saw  a  monster  python  uncoil 
itwU  from  a  large  fallow-deer  just 
below  me ;  then,  as  I  brought  my 
gun  up  to  my  shoulder,  the  pytb 
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head  was  lost  to  my  view  in  deose 
rends,  while  its  tail  was  yet  con- 
oealed  in  the  cover  where  the  deer 
'  lay,  &ud  as  mach  of  its  body  as 
made  an  imperfect  S  curve  was 
exposed.  I  could  have  shot  it  in 
that  exposed  part  easily  enough, 
aud  fully  intended  shooting,  but 
it  seamed  that  this  was  now  sta- 
tionary, and  therefore  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  lost  by  my  waiting 
and  vatching.  X  was  making 
what  might  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
observation  iu  natural  history,  so 
I  waited,  with  my  attention  never 
relaxing  for  one  moment,  with  my 
eyes  glued  to  that  massive  coil  of 
sheeny  mosaic  and  marvellous  col- 
our harmony;  and  while  I  watched, 
with  eyes  agape,  behold  !  an  empty 
space  where  the  python  had  been. 
The  reptile  had  been  gliding  on- 
ward always  while  I  watched  it, 
and  only  when  its  tail  vanished 
into  the  reeds  whore  I  thought  its 
head  sti  1]  rested  did  I  baoome 
aware  of  thtjj.  I  avenged  myself 
and  au  outraged  natural  history 
directly  afterwai*ds  by  killing 
another  python,  upon  which  I 
wasted  no  scientific  observation. 
A  smaller  python  that,  hut  still 
large  enou^^h,  when  slung  across  a 
fair-sized  elephant,  to  dangle  on 
both  sides  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Wild  elephants  abounded  in  the 
Torai,  as  did  they  throughout  the 
long  Btretch  of  forest  and  hill  and 
valley  lying  Itetween  the  Himalaya 
and  the  plains  of  the  North- West 
Provinces,  liut  while  in  the  I>hoon 
Terai  (which  is  British  territory) 
elephant- hunting  was  permissible 
to  British  subjects  upon  licence, 
no  one  but  Jhung  Bahat^lhoor  or 
his  agents  was  allowed  to  hunt 
elephants  in  the  Nepaul  Terai. 
The  permit  that  sanctioned  one's 
entrance  upon  Nepalese  territory 
stated  this  disability  in  very  suc- 
cinct terms.  The  holder  of  the 
permit,  however,  was  not  only  cau- 
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tioned  as  to  bunting  elephantfi,  he 
was  enjoined  nut  to  molest  or  annoy 
them  in  any  way.  And  so  one  wenfc 
there  at  firat  in  fear  and  trembling,  J 
lest  some  beast  of  a  wild  olephaDti 
should  abuse  it£  privilege,  andl 
force  upon  one  a  breach  of  the 
peaoo  and  the  permit  which  might 
lead  to  the  exclusion  of  British 
sportsmen  from  the  Terai  there- 
after. It  was  not  my  evil  fortune 
to  stumble  acrosK  one,  although 
over  and  over  again  I  came  uponfl 
fresh  traces  of  them.  V 

As  a  fact,  the  whole  of  this 
Kepaleae  Terai  was  a  close  pre- 
serve, into  wliich  Jhung  Boha- 
dhoor  would  have  preferred  that 
none  but  himself  should  enter.  It 
was  rigorously  preserved  in  regard 
to  elephants,  and  closely  conserved 
as  to  its  timber;  and  euonomic  de- 
velopments other  than  these  most 
primitive  ones  were  discounte- 
nanced, if  not  prohibited.  Now 
and  then  the  splendid  foreiitu  yield- 
ed a  fair  revenue.  In  one  season 
I  was  told  that  a  million  sterling 
had  been  realised.  But  the  timber 
was  not  sold  every  season,  and  the 
Nepaul  Exchequer  would  have 
oomo  off  very  badly  in  the  lean 
years  of  the  Terai  when  the  forests 
yielded  next  to  nothing,  if  it  had 
not  drawn  upon  internal  and  mora 
permanent  supplies. 

It  was  no  doubt  Jhung  Babo- 
dhoor's  policy  to  discourage  human 
settlement,  and  even  temporary 
human  habitation,  as  well  as  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprise : 
in  short,  his  dc&ign  was  to  restore 
the  Terai  entirely  to  its  primeval 
state.  Such'  a  restoration,  liow< 
ever  complete,  would  not  have 
been  an  operation  of  very  striking 
magnitude  at  any  time,  and  would 
have  been  barely  noticeable  in  the 
days  when  I  knew  the  Terai,  and 
when,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
that  country  was  mostly  an  nn- 
peopled  wilderness.     A  portion  of 
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the  Terai  that  I  knew  only  aa 
Nepalese  territory  had  fonuerly 
belonged  to  Oudh,  and  had  at- 
tracted some  amount  of  settlement, 
bob  the  scattered  hamleia  ceded  to 
Nepal  decayed  under  the  blight  of 
Katmandu  rule,  aiul  for  the  most 
part  bad  been  long  since  aban- 
doned. In  the  broad  l>elt  of  coun- 
try between  tho  hills  and  the 
Ondh  frontier  culti^'ation  was  con* 
Hpicuoosly  absent.  Here  and  there 
an  isolated  patch,  hoe-turned  for 
seed,  suggested  Crusoe's  agricul- 
tural method  and  mooh  of  Crusoe's 
solitude.  Bat  nowhrre  had  civi- 
Lisfttion  gained  the  sli^'htest  advan- 
tage in  the  contest  with  prirnonliat 
forces.  And  the  inhabitants  (when 
there  were  any)  seemed  to  be  as 
utterly  mifferable  as  the  denizens 
of*  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  Eden. 
Poor  joyless  wretches,  life  had  for 
them  no  lingering  hope,  and  but 
one  desire — medicine  I  They  came, 
the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
the  sick  of  many  maladies,  and 
askc<l  us  wiiite  men  to  heal  them. 
They  demanded  of  us  immediate 
cure  of  chronic  and  deep  ■  seateil 
diteaae,  restoration  of  sight  to 
empty  eye-sockets,  and  prompt  re- 
Kef  from  the  palsy  of  ago.  Unhappy 
sort'erers  from  many  ills,  they  con- 
fidently regarded  tho  sahib  as  a 
mysterious  combinotion  of  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  and  the  fountain 
of  Rejuvenescence.  They  believed 
in  us,  who  were  at  tho  best  only 
amateur  physicians,  aa  though  we 
had  been  so  many  Galena ;  and 
Shipton,  as  a  trained  doctor,  was  as 
a  veritable  j'Esculapins  to  them,  and 
enjoyed  quite  an  extensive  practice 
that  brought  him  tho  only  guer- 
don he  sought — the  consciousness 
of  liaving  somewhat  relieved  the 
pangs  of  RufTering  humanity.  1 
always  carried  a  medicine -chest 
witJi  my  cauip  equipage,  but  my 
BtE«mpta  at  healing  had  to  be  re- 
striotecl  to  the  commoner  forms  of 
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disease    of    which 
something. 

Jhung  fiahadhoor's  objection  to 
people  in  his  Terai  preserve  was 
logical  enough.  Elephants  are  shy 
of  man  ;  and  man  —  the  Indian 
cow-herd  especially  —  makes  the 
conservation  of  forests  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  need  be  by  his  habit 
of  setting  6re  to  the  dry  grass  in 
view  of  hastening  the  aftermath. 
So  that  his  cattle  may  obtain  the 
young  grass,  sprung,  pha>Dix-]ike, 
out  of  the  ashes,  he  will  destroy 
millions  of  seedlings  and  aaplings, 
and  do  intinite  damage  to  the 
larger  trees  ;  for  when  in  the  hot 
weather  the  careless  herd  starts  a 
lire  of  this  sort,  neither  he  nor 
any  otlier  can  say  whither  it 
shall  stray,  or  when  or  where 
it  shall  bum  itself  out.  One  of 
the  frequent  incidents  of  a  forest 
beat  in  April  and  May  is  that  of 
stumbling  within  tho  circuit  of  a 
forest  fire ;  and  it  is  one  that  gives 
the  elephant  another  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  its  intelligence. 
Wlien  it  happens  that  tho  line  of 
6re  intercepts  the  line  of  advance, 
there  is  but  one  satisfactory  way 
of  uicetiiig  the  situation — viz.,  to 
mark  a  weak  spot  in  the  tine  of 
fire,  and  push  through  that  point 
uito  tho  hiackcued  and  cool  irjg 
tract  over  which  the  firo  has 
passed.  It  is  useless  retreating  in 
front  of  it,  and  may  be  just  as 
vain  to  retrace  one's  steps  in  tho 
hope  of  turning  its  flank,  so  it 
rentains  to  makn  a  ilosh  through 
the  blaze.  There  tho  line  of  firo 
creeps  rapidly  along  the  ground, 
licking  with  fiery  tongues  the  grass 
beneath  and  the  lea vesand  branches 
within  its  roach  ;  and  there  is  a 
crackling  as  it  advances  like  unto 
that  of  rifle  and  pistol  shots,  and 
clouds  of  smoke  that  dim  the  sun ; 
but  the  blaze  is  not  of  equal  volume 
through  the  line :  here  and  there 
are  Inmks  where  the  combustible 
2o 
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dAimed  for  it  the  windom  of 
Solomon^  or  any  wisdom  what- 
ever. With  becoming  modflsty  it 
ooafiDcd  iU  limited  mental  power 
to  the  Bolution  of  the  only  problem 
that  presented  itself — i.e.^  was  that 
object  againflt  which  it  had  loaned 
for  several  hours  another  elephant, 
or  was  it,  the  leaner,  really  an- 
other tree.  I  respected  it  for  that 
retiring;  virtue,  and,  considering  It 
physically,  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  it«  atrength  and  symmetry. 
Jumlio  was  as  a  corpnlent  Berk- 
shire hog  compared  with  that  war* 
rior  of  tlio  Terai. 

We  ju&t  miRsed  a  nhare  in  ona 
of  the  elephant  hunta  of  Jhung's 
foresters^  and  perhaps  it  was  as 
well  we  did,  for  the  man  who 
joins  in  an  expnliiion  of  that  kind 
can  form  no  idea  when  or  where 
the  chave  will  terminate.  Kor  U 
there  any  attempt  to  give  ease  to 
him  who  rides.  Howdahs,  foot- 
boards, soft  rugs,  and  niubrelloa 
should  be  hated  and  avoided  by 
Uie  elcphanb  hunter,  who  has,  in- 
deed, to  sconi  delights  and  live 
laborious  days  if  he  would  be  in 
at  the  capture  of  the  quany. 
Clinging  on  to  n  small  pad  by  his 
^ebrows,  or  elseways  as  he  can, 
be  haa  to  belabour  his  elephant 
with  a  mace  whenever  the  pace 
slackens ;  and  the  holding  on,  and 
the  urging  along,  occupy  his  timo 
and  atteutiou  ao  fully  that  the 
tiu«l  he  carries  in  his  wallet  be- 
comes a  movable  feast  in  a  double 
•ense^  and  the  pipe  he  would  fain 
fill  and  light  is  forbidden  by  uncon- 
genial circumslancca,  and  the  lost 
condition  of  that  man  is  worse 
than  the  Brst,  in  proportion  to  the 
aqtiore  or  cube  of  the  distance 
travelled.  And  the  hunt,  when 
finished,  may  come  to  an  end 
dozens  of  mUes  from  everywhere. 
Then  it  may  well  be  that  the 
novice  in  elephant- hunting  ex- 
claims against  tlie  cruelty  of  fate, 


and  arrives  at  a  drivelling  oon- 
dition  in  which  be  would  give 
any  number  of  kingdoms  for  a 
restaurant — ay,  even  for  a  beer- 
house ! 

By  arguments  such  as  ore  here 
given,  I  have  always  sought  to 
console  myself  for  that  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  our  going  after 
wild  elephants. 

I  did  not  set  any  particular  store 
by  skins  and  horns  as  trophies  of 
my  Terai  shooting,  but  one  living 
trophy  that  I  brought  away  with 
me  I  valued  exceedingly.  This 
was  a  tiger  cub,  one  of  three  that 
I  came  upon  in  a  patch  of  grass 
cover,  and  the  best  tempered  of 
tlie  party,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  a  few  minuteK*  inapection  and 
handling.  The  mother  of  these 
three  got  away  unseen  just  as  I 
entered  the  grass,  but  the  ele- 
phants soon  winded  the  cubs,  and 
I  approached  the  spot  where  they 
were  marked  down  full  of  hope  that 
there  would  one  or  two  fairsixed 
tigers  present  themselves.  But 
there  were  only  the  ihree-nionth- 
old  cuhs  deserted  by  a  mother  that 
proved  to  bo  utterly  insensible  to 
the  most  ordinary  maternal  obliga- 
tions. For  when  I  cauio  upon 
tliose  cubs,  I  counted  upon  the 
tigress  mother  as  mine.  It  seemed 
OS  if  I  had  only  to  exercise  due 
patience  and  strat^-gy  to  secure 
this  result.  1  retired  from  the 
field  leaving  the  cubs  intact,  leaving 
also  scouts  to  watch  the  tigress's 
movements  if  it  reappeared.  I 
gave  the  tigress  ample  time  to  re- 
cover its  nene  and  maternal  in- 
stincts, and,  finally,  I  attempted 
by  cautious  approach  and  oircum* 
vallation  to  catch  the  whole  family 
together  ;  but  in  vain  —  there, 
when  I  returned  to  the  spot,  were 
the  three  cubs  only.  I  repeated 
this  performance  again  and  yet 
again,  »iUi  the  one  unvarj-ing  con- 
sequence ;  and   then,  as  the  day 


material  ia  scantier  than  elsewhere, 
and  by  one  of  these  less  anient  pas- 
sages one  heads  one's  way.  Then 
it  U  that  the  "  oussedaess  "  o£  the 
elephant  occasionally  makes  dit&- 
cultioB  that  reflect  discredit  on  its 
intelleotual  capacity ;  and  one  is 
thoroughly  well  pleased  when  the 
gaunUet  has  been  run  with  uu 
worse  contingencies  than  a  smashed 
faowdah  and  half-a-dozen  contu- 
sions caused  by  various  boltings  of 
one's  sagacious  mounts. 

The  forest  fires,  particularly 
those  on  the  hillsides,  are  at  night 
magnificent  spectacles.  Seated  in 
the  open  after  dark  to  enjoy  the 
cool  breezes  from  the  Himalaya, 
wo  were  occasionally  treated  with 
pyrotechnic  displays  not  unworthy 
of  the  Cryetal  Palace.  Ravines 
and  gullies  coursed  with  lambent 
flames  from  crown  to  foot  of  far- 
ofi'bills;  outlines  of  distant  ranges 
were  traced  as  by  myriads  of  lights 
from  point  to  point ;  and,  nearer 
at  band,  the  forest  trees  rose  out 
of  a  crimson  sea.  It  was  a  gala 
sight  to  look  upon,  but  biul  for 
the  timber  that  Jhung  Bahadhoor 
prized. 

I  do  Dot  know  that  this  Mayor 
of  the  Kepaul  Falace  took  any 
interest  in  tiger-shooting  himself, 
or  objected  to  the  sahibs  killing 
such  tigiira  as  his  territory  pro- 
vided. J  never  heard  of  his  be- 
ing out  after  them, — possibly  be 
found  it  tame  work  after  relation 
killing,  of  which  folks  said  he  had 
done  enough  to  satiate  Saturn 
himself;  or  ho  may  have  put  it 
Bsido  because  of  its  interference 
with  elephant  -  hunting.  It  was 
said  that  one  of  his  regiments 
had  tiger-skin  facings,  and  another 
facings  provided  by  the  panther, 
but  I  never  heard  how  or  by 
whom  the  tigers  and  panthers 
rc()uircd  for  this  sartorial  purpose 
were  obtained.  They  may  hove 
been  notteil  as  wore  those  which 


Jhung  Oahadboor  laid  down  in 
the  path  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
bui^h,  and,  later  on,  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Once  I  came  upon  Jhung  Baba- 
dhoor's  elephant- catching  camp, 
and  discovered  what  training  by 
the  Khc^ldah  mahouts  could  do  in 
the  way  of  developing  an  elephant's 
speed  and  bruto  force.  The  first 
sign  of  this  camp  that  grei^ted  us 
was  a  flying  si^uadron  of  young 
elephants  that  rapidly  overhauled 
us  as  we  jogged  along  iowanU 
our  tents,  and  passed  us  as  though 
uur  elephants  had  been  standing 
still.  'Those  were  the  greyhounds 
of  the  Kheddah,  whose  work  it  was 
to  hunt  down  and  ring  in  the  wild 
ones ;  and  until  I  saw  thorn  there, 
I  dreamed  uot  of  the  possible 
agility  of  the  elephant.  But* a 
nioro  phenomenal  animal  of  the 
Royal  stud  awaited  mo  in  Jhung's 
camp  when  we  came  to  it ;  one  of 
the  tjghting  elephants  employed  to 
coerce  the  captured  wild  ones— a 
very  nightmare  of  a  beast,  fitted 
only  for  a  zoological  Inferno. 

There  it  stood,  heavily  fettered 
fore  and  aft,  with  it.s  brow  resting 
t^ainst  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  I 
fancy  the  brow  of  that  elephant 
and  the  trunk  of  that  tree  were  of 
equal  intellectual  capacity.  Not 
in  the  direction  of  pin-lifting  had 
this  giant  been  trained :  itB  mind 
had  been  left  untutored ;  every 
effort  bad  been  directed  to  the 
development  of  its  muscles,  and 
there  it  stood,  leaning  against  that 
greenwood  post,  as  difl'crent  on 
animal  from  the  ordinary  elephant 
OS  is  the  champion  dray-horse  from 
the  rocking  steed  of  the  nureery, 
or  as  Sandou,  the  trained  athlete 
and  lifter  of  grand  pianos,  ele- 
phants, and  similar  unconsidered 
trifles,  from  the  fat  boy  of  the 
caravan.  I  felt  some  respect  for 
the  animal :  there  was  nothing 
pretentious    about    it ;    no    ono 
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claimed  for  it  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  or  any  wisdom  what- 
ever. With  bfcoming  modesty  it 
contined  its  limited  mental  power 
to  the  Bolution  of  the  only  problem 
that  presented  iUwOf — ».»?.,  waa  that 
object  against  which  it  had  leaned 
for  several  hours  another  elephant, 
or  vu  it,  the  leaner,  really  an- 
other tree.  I  respected  it  for  that 
retiring  virtne,  and,  considering  it 
physically,  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  its  strength  and  ayrometry. 
Jurubo  was  as  a  corpalont  Berk- 
shire hog  com}>ared  with  that  war- 
rior of  the  Terai. 

Wo  JQfit  missed  a  share  in  one 
of  the  elephant  hunts  of  Jhnug's 
foresters,  and  perhaps  it  was  as 
well  we  did,  for  the  man  who 
joins  in  an  expedition  of  that  kind 
can  form  no  idea  when  or  where 
the  chase  will  terminate.  Nor  is 
there  any  attempt  to  give  ease  to 
him  who  rides,  Howdalm,  foot- 
boards, soft  rugs,  and  ombrellas 
should  !*«  hated  and  avoided  by 
the  eJephant-hnnter,  who  has,  in- 
deed, to  scorn  delights  and  live 
l&borioas  days  if  he  would  be  in 
at  the  capture  of  the  quarry. 
Clinging  on  to  a  small  pad  b/  his 
eyebrows,  or  elseways  as  be  can, 
be  has  to  belabour  his  elephant 
with  a  mace  whenever  the  pace 
slackens  ;  and  the  holding  on,  and 
the  urging  along,  occuf^  hia  time 
and  attention  so  fully  that  the 
meal  he  carries  in  his  wallet  be- 
comes a  movable  feast  in  a  double 
sense,  and  the  pipe  he  would  fain 
fill  and  light  is  forbidden  by  uncon- 
genial circumstances,  and  the  last 
condition  of  that  man  is  worse 
than  the  firnt,  in  proportion  to  the 
square  or  culjc  of  the  distance 
travelled.  And  the  hunt,  when 
finished,  may  come  to  an  end 
dozens  of  miles  from  everywhere. 
Then  it  may  well  l>e  that  the 
novice  in  elephant -bunting  ex- 
claims against  the  cruelty  of  fkte, 


and   arrives  at   a  drivelling 
dition    in    which    he   would 
any  namber   of    kingdoms   for   a 
restaurant — ay,    even  for  a  beer., 
house  I 
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By  arguments  snch  as  are  her 
given,   I  have  always   sought   to 
console  myself  for  that  disappoinb^ 
ment  in  regard  to  our  going  afteij^ 
wild  elephants. 

I  did  not  set  any  particular  store 
by  skins  and  horns  as  trophies  of 
my  Terai  shooting,  but  one  living 
trophy  that  I  brought  away  with 
me  I  valued  exceedingly.  This 
WQB  a  tiger  cub,  one  of  three  that 
I  came  upon  in  a  patch  of  grass 
cover,  and  the  best  tempered  of 
the  party,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  a  few  minutes'  inspection  and 
handling.  The  mother  of  these 
three  got  away  unseen  just  as  I 
entered  the  grass,  but  the  ele- 
phants soon  winded  the  cubs,  and 
1  spproached  the  spot  where  they 
were  marked  down  full  of  hope  that 
there  would  one  or  two  fairsized 
tigers  present  themselves.  But 
there  were  only  the  three-month- 
old  cubs  de-serted  by  a  mother  that 
proved  to  bo  utterly  inseiisildo  to 
the  most  ordinary  maternal  obliga* 
tions.  For  when  I  came  upon 
thom  cubs,  I  counted  upon  the 
tigress  mother  as  mine.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  hod  only  to  exercise  due 
patience  and  strategy  to  secure 
this  result.  I  retired  from  the 
field  leaving  the  cu1>8  intact,  leaving 
also  scouts  to  watch  the  tigress's 
movements  if  it  reappeared.  I 
gave  the  tigress  ample  timo  to  re- 
cover its  nerve  and  maternal  in- 
stincts, and,  finally,  I  fttt4;mpt*?d 
by  e&utiouB  approach  and  circum- 
vallation  to  catch  the  whole  family 
together ;  but  in  vain  —  Uiera 
when  I  returned  to  the  spot,  wer 
the  throe  cubs  only.  I  repeat 
this  performance  again  and  yej 
again,  with  the  odao  unvarying  con 
sequence ;  and   tlien,  as   the  day ' 


w»s  ctosiog  in,  I  made  my  elec- 
tion of  the  ami  Able  oab,  and  carried 
it  off  in  my  arms,  leaving  the 
other  two  for  their  parent.  Next 
day  T  returned  betimes  to  the 
seeDe,  and  having  carefully  cat  otf 
the  tigress's  rotreat,  closed  in  upon 
its  lair.  Alaa,  only  emptiness  was 
there  1  The  tigress  hod  carried 
off  its  two  remaining  cnbs  into 
space,  to  be  seen  no  more  by  me 
that  year,  at  all  erents. 

The  cub  that  I  carried  off  grew 
in  strength  and  grace  for  some 
months  as  the  pet  of  my  honse- 
hold.  Never  but  on  one  occasion 
did  iU  amiability  foil  it,  even  for 
a  moment,  and  then  we  had  our 
6rBt  and  last  struggle  for  supre- 
macy. My  pet  was  about  tive 
months'  old  when  this  crisis 
occurred,  and  a  sofa -cushion  was 
the  bone  of  contention.  My  pet, 
stretched  at  length  upon  a  couch, 
was  bored  for  want  of  a  plaything ; 
it  took  the  cushion  and  worried  it, 
and  it  worried  until  its  own  tem- 
per sutTered  aa  much  from  the 
rougti  treatment  as  ray  cushion, 
and  then  I  inten-ened,  and  my 
pet  and  I  had  a  short  encounter, 
in  which  the  victory  was  mine. 
Thereafter,  that  splendid  torn  cat 
gave  DO  trouble  to  anybody :  al- 
vaya  loose  about  the  house,  it  was 
tay  constant  companion  and  my 
first-lmrn's  plaything;  and  thnre 
was  reoaon  to  hope  that  thus  it 
would  reach  maturity — tractable 
and  trustworthy  even  as  a  full- 
grown  tiger.  Dut  this  was  not  to 
be :  when  it  was  about  ten  months' 
old  it  diefl  of  some  mysterious  ail- 
mnnt  which  proved  incurable,  in 
spite  of  all  the  healing  art  of  vets 
and  doctors. 

I  tried  a  panther  as  a  pet,  with 
less  success  on  the  aide  of  amia- 
bility And  more  on  the  side  of 
health.  That  beast  grew  to  bo 
tame  enough  by  6ts  and  starts,  but 
suH'ercd  from  occauooal  lapses  in* 


to  savagery;  and  when  it  fought 
with  me  or  any  visitor  of  mine,  it 
hod  no  gentlemanly  instincts  in 
favour  of  fair -play.  It  would 
stalk  any  pf  us,  coming  upon  us  by- 
surprise  from  behind  the  chairs  or 
from  under  the  table,  until  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  surprise  when  it 
did  not  stalk  us,  and  that  pet  stood 
generally  reganled  as  on  unmiti- 
gated nuisance.  Then  I  gave  it 
to  a  rajah  for  a  small  eoologicol 
collection,  and  saw  no  more  of  ib. 

My  Indian  menagerie  included 
two  or  three  bears ;  but  these  ani- 
mals, however  swoetr tempered  they 
may  be,  arc  not  adapted  to  the 
home-life  of  the  ordinary  pet.  I 
am  aware  that  children  have  war- 
rant for  bnHe\'ing  that  bears  can 
be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  chairs 
and  beds  and  tables,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  are  they  and  we  instructed 
by  the  tale  of  the  three  bears ; 
but,  though  it  be  rank  heresy  to 
question  this  teaching,  I  must  say 
that  T  regard  the  presence  of  one 
bear  (let  alone  three)  in  a  domestic 
interior  as  incompatible  with  the 
survival  of  any  furniture  whatever, 
unless  it  ha  of  cast-iron  and  the 
strongest  of  metal  work.  This 
much  I  say,  speaking  from  ex- 
perience. 

As  for  deer  and  antelope,  .fee, 
I  suppose  I  did  no  more  than 
follow  the  Anglo-Indian  fashion 
made  and  provided  in  regard  to 
the  keeping  of  these  animals.  The 
average  Anglo-Indian  domicile  is, 
as  often  as  not,  a  partially- eqnip|>ed 
Noah's  ark.  In  the  compound  are 
to  bo  found,  as  a  matter  of  course,  i 
goats  and  sheep,  and  the  soliib's  I 
dogs,  and  the  mangy  foundlings  of  ■ 
the  bazaar,  and  cows  from  whose 
milk  the  memsahib  fondly  hopes 
to  draw  supplies  of  cream  and 
batter,  and  horses  and  poultry  of 
sorts,  and  teal  and  afuaW  and 
pigeons.  And  to  the  orrlinary 
collection    there     are     frequently 
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added  pea  fowl  and  monkeys,  and 
<leer  and  crones  of  sorts,  and  other 
of  tbu  commoner  creatures  of  the 
wilds,  and,  more  rarely,  a  wolf 
(ohi.ini-d  up  to  an  empty  cask)  or 
poutfaer,  or  any  other  boast  of  the 
forest  or  fowl  of  the  air  that  the 
oollector  can  get  hold  of.  One 
enthufiiafit  1  remember  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  on  Oniitbo- 
rhynchas  paradoxus  (or  (Lack- 
billed  platypus),  which  was  very 
precious  to  him  as  such,  atihuugh 
it  was  really  quite  a  dini-reut 
creature.  And  to  all  the  live- 
stock, domestic  or  otherwise,  col- 
lected in  the  AngEulndiaii  com- 
pound, hare  to  bo  added  the 
inevitable  crows  and  kites  and 
inynns,  and  other  birds  uf  Indian 
station  life. 

I  suppose  the  Anglo-Indian  who 
becomes  an  amateur  Jamrack  does 
so  very  nruch  for  the  soke  uf  occu- 
paUoD,  or  to  extend  the  narrowly 
restricted  hori2M)n  of  his  lionie-lifo 
from  May  to  October.  Monotony 
hangs  palMike  over  his  environ- 
ment during  that  term,  and  the 
dead  level  of  tho  plains  that  sur- 
round liim  is  exactly  typical  of  the 
flatcem  of  his  daily  life  outside  the 
work  of  his  kotcherry.  Nor  can 
it  be  truthfully  said  that  the  aver- 
age official  life,  the  preparation  of 
the  sacred  ineqsha,  the  report  on 
the  Oangitic  dolphin,  or  the  an- 
Qoal  statistics  of  the  faownot-to-do- 
it  department,  is  always  deliriously 
varied.  Children  who  call  him 
father  may  not  continuously  glad- 
den the  heart  and  make  endless 
variety  in  tlie  life  of  this  unfortu- 
nate— the  climate  forbidding  that 
they  should  share  his  exile.  So  do 
Anglo-Indians  take  an  interest  in 
animals  that  are  not  exactly  what 
they  see  everywhere  and  every 
day,  and  evory  hour  of  the  day  : 
I  have  known  them  wildly  excited 
by  the  first  appearance  of  the  ball- 
£rog<  that  oomo  in  with  the  burst 


of  the  monsoon,  and  aljsolutely  in- 
toxicated by  the  tlSvt  of  the 
watcr-wagtoil — the  hei-ald  of  the 
cold  weather.  And  for  much  the 
same  reason  one  does  curious  tilings 
in  the  way  of  time^killing  :  thus, 
for  two  years,  I  acted  oa  secretory 
of  the  Lucknow  Race  Club,  and 
for  a  much  longer  time  as  manager 
of  an  amateur  theatrical  company, 
and  1  cannot  understand  that  any 
sane  man,  being  free  to  live  bis 
own  life,  would  have  accepted 
either  of  those  honorary  situations 
while  any  other  employment  — 
stonc-breiUcing  or  otherwise— wajj 
open  to  him.  ™ 

My  experiences  as  secretary  of 
the  Lucknow  Race  Club  were  in 
some  sort  of  a  sporting  nature,  as 
were  my  experiences  as  an  owner 
or  part  owner  of  race-hurses,  but 
I  do  not  desire  to  recall  the  latter, 
and  for  the  former — well,  they  are 
another  story. 

Only  in  one  district  of  Oudh  (in 
the  Tronsgogra  country)  did  I  see 
mochana  used  for  tiger-shooting, 
and  there  the  idea  seemed  to  pre- 
vail that  any  branch  of  a  tree 
that  would  carry  a  man  was  good 
enough  for  a  machan,  however  close 
to  the  ground.  I  only  saw  one 
tigf»r  killed  in  that  district  by 
uiacban  shooting,  and  on  that 
occasion,  a  lady  being  of  the  party, 
the  machans  were  ten  feet  or  lesa 
from  the  ground.  There  were 
four  guns  out  (Mrs  A.,  who  shared 
her  husl>and'8  nmchan,  being  a 
spectator  only) ;  and  a  tiger,  if 
so  inclined  and  not  prevented  by 
a  bullet,  could  have  reached  any 
one  of  the  occupanta  of  the  four 
machans  erectetl  for  us.  The  only 
sense  of  using  those  raised  [Hwi- 
tions  was  in  the  fact  that  so  there 
was  less  chance  of  the  ttger  seeing 
and  being  frightent'd  oil'  by  one  of 
us  to  the  detriment  of  another* 
It  waa  with  rather  the  guilt-laden 
consciouaness  of  the  assassin  that 
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I,  as  one  of  four,  lay  ia  wjiit  for 
that  tiger. 

But  minR  woa  not  to  be  the 
assaBsin's  hand.  At  first,  when 
the  line  of  coolies  hiid  shouted 
and  drunimrd  and  horned  their 
way  into  earshot  of  our  ambus- 
cade, it  seciucd  as  if  the  tiger 
would  head  my  way  ;  but  the  pro- 
cession of  wild  things  ilying  boforn 
the  beaters  included  not'  the 
forest  king.  First,  with  wary  step 
and  snfcty-sccking  eye,  the  jackal 
cmei^ed,  crossed  the  glade  in 
front  of  me,  and  was  gone  into 
the  jungle  behind.  Then  patter, 
patt«r,  patter  upon  the  fallen 
leaves,  what  is  it  that  approaches 
so  noisily — an  clcpliantl  No;  a 
peacock  !  Clumsy  of  foot,  as  harsh 
of  note,  this  worthy  attendant 
upon  the  Olympian  shrew  fol- 
lowed the  jackal.  Then  a  heavily 
antlcred  stag  stepped  ftrrth,  and 
snifiing  danger  in  the  air,  sped 
on.  But  the  tiger  came  not ;  and 
then,  bang,  bang,  and  a  ro&r  on  my 
left,  told  nie  that  another  gun  than 
mine  hod  opened  fire  upon  it.  But 
we  all  shored  in  the  finish  wlien, 
on  elephants,  we  pushed  the  tiger 
ont  of  the  patch  of  heavy  under- 
growth into  which  it  had  taken 
refuge  and  killed  it. 

And  again  I  went  after  tigers 
in  that  district  when  the  native 
shikari  in  charge  of  affairs,  ignor- 
ing machans,  sought  to  place  the 
shooters  upon  the  forks  of  saplings 
and  upon  tow  -  hanging  branches 
where  security  was  not  to  be 
dreamed  of,  and  shooting  was  an 
impossibility.  Once,  in  our  several 
beats,  I  permitted  myself  to  be 
located  in  a  sapling  fork,  but  only 
to  immediately  quit  tliat  coign 
of  disadvantage  as  soon  as  the 
shikari's   back    was  turned.     My 


position  would,  indeed,  have  been 
unendurable  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  I  could  oidy  stand  on 
one  foot  at  a  time.  I  could  only 
remain  upon  my  perch  nt  all  by 
holding  on  with  at  leagt  one  hand  ; 
and  if  I  had  had  occasion  to  fire 
my  giin,  it  muiit  have  b^en  fired 
pistol  fashion,  with  the  one  hand 
not  imiiieJitttely  employed  in  keep- 
ing myself  aloft.  And  all  this 
torture  and  crippling  for  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  half  t^o  height  that 
a  fultgrown  tiger  can  reach  from 
the  ground  without  jumping.  I 
came  down  from  that  perch  forth- 
with, and  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day  ascended  no  other.  Tt 
has  to  be  added  that,  as  far  aa 
tigers  were  eoncorned,  no  machan 
or  substitute  therefor  was  required 
on  that  occasion,  for  from  first  to 
last  no  tiger  made  an  appearance 
to  any  of  us. 

And  now,  reluctantly  enough, 
I  bring  these  reminiscences  to  a 
close.  It  required  something  of 
an  eiTort  to  commence  my  narra- 
tive. It  calls  for  a  greater  effort 
to  write  "  Kinis,"  to  drop  the  cur- 
tain and  put  out  the  lights. 
Memories  that  had  long  slumliered 
have  been  awakened,  and  will  not 
at  once  bo  luUed  to  rest  again. 
Delights  that  hod  been  put  away 
as  unattainable  have  returned  to 
my  imagination  as  temptations 
difficult  of  resistance.  The  good 
sport  and  the  good-fellowship  that 
went  with  my  shikar  of  thirty 
years  challenge  me  to  renew  that 
past  and  live  the  old  life  again. 
What  H  good  time  it  was  !  What 
good  fellows  were  they  who  helped 
to  make  it  so  \  But  to  talk  of 
living  that  life  again — that  way 
madness  lies. 

E.  BRADD05. 
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SoHB  of  US  said  Uiat  our  friend 
Cecil  Wuke  was  tho  most  nervous 
mail  tLt'y  bad  ever  known.  And 
yet  his  hc>altli  ge«D)ed  alvays  good, 
allhougb  tht)  susceptibility  of  his 
teuipcrumeiit  woh  such  that  it 
appf&red  as  thougli  tho  wear  and 
teiir  of  existencn  must  soon  prove 
too  mucli  for  him.  He  was  tem- 
perate— very  temperate — and  yet 
the  amount  of  twitching  tliat  his 
facial  muscles  underwent  when  ho 
was  moved  and  excited,  made  one 
ft^ar  timt  the  next  thing  lie  would  do 
uiust  be  to  weep.  Circumstances 
tliat  did  nut  aUect  other  men 
produced  an  amount  of  moisture, 
e$j)ecially  in  the  comer  of  his 
right  eye,  which  soon  culminated 
in  an  actual  tear  -  drop,  always 
hastily  brushed  away  before  it  fell. 
The  Uermans,  in  whoso  country 
he  had  )M>en  for  some  yean  of  his 
youth,  have  a  saying  of  such  a 
man  that  "  he  is  built  near  tho 
water.''  Now  emotion  on  certain 
oooasiona  is  always  permissible, 
evBO  to  the  mole  sex.  When,  for 
inittance,  a  favourite  daughter  or 
niece  is  married,  tho  *' Gofl  hle«s 
you  !  "  uttered  by  the  master  of  the 
deserted  homo  is  apt  to  be  gut- 
turally,  and  even  chokingly, — nay, 
often  inarticulately,  —  expressed. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  observed  by 
tfaoM  who  do  not  go  down  tbem- 
adves  to  the  sea  in  ships,  but  who 
like  to  see  a  ship  launched  for  the 
pur[K>sea  of  those  who  intend  to  in- 
Bict  on  themselves  such  discomfort, 
that  when  the  said  ship  is  launched, 
men  among  tho  crowd  of  witnesses 
of  the  operation  blow  their  noses, 
and  tliuir  eyes  become  watery. 
Cecil  Wake's  always  became  wat«ry 
on  such  occaiiions.  The  cheeriog 
of  the  men  on  board  of  a  ship  of 
wnr,   tho   march  post  of    troops, 


even  the  hurrying  of  firemen 
conflagration,  made  his  vision  very 
misty.  Some  said  that  this  was 
to  the  credit  of  his  heart — others 
said  it  was  not  to  tho  credit  of  his 
nerves.  Did  he  ride  \  Yea,  some- 
times, and  well.  The  successful 
termination  of  a  fox-bunt  and  the 
tragic  death  of  the  fox  were  events 
which  were  alleged  by  gosaips  to 
produce  much  the  same  efieot  upon 
him  ojs  the  above-mentioned  oases 
of  marriage,  launching,  cheering, 
or  Ore  -  extinguishing ;  but  then 
fox-hunting  takes  place  when  the 
air  is  cold  and  eyes  are  apt  to  be 
moist  from  Intense  sympathy  with 
an  oast  wind.  Nothing  tangible 
on  the  nerve  subject  could  be 
fairly  deduced  from  such  evidence. 
What  are  nenes  t  Nobody  knows. 
Husbands  swear  that  they  are 
rubbish.  Wives  declare  thai  their 
whole  being  consists  of  nothing 
else.  W'hat  is  certain  is  that  they 
sometimes  show  themselves,  or 
rather  their  influence  shows  itself, 
all  of  a  sudden.  A  danger  is 
laughed  at  and  defied ;  but  in  a 
moment,  although  tho  danger  may 
not  be  there,  tho  mere  imagination 
that  it  is  present  makes  us  feel 
uncomfortable.  The  boldest  men 
aro  not  always  quite  sure  of  tbem- 
selrea.  One,  a  general,  who  had 
faced  fire  over  and  over  again, 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  he  could 
feel  anxious  when  taken  down  ■ 
steep  ice  tobogj;an  slope.  "  Mai 
No,  never  felt  nervous  in  my  life;" 
and  he  took  his  place  in  front  of 
the  person  who  was  to  steer  him 
down  the  ice.  But  he  had  hardly 
soat<Hl  himself  before  he  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  not  to  go  for- 
ward, bat  to  hang  back.  "Stop 
one  moment, — are  you  quite  sure 
you  can  steer  1"  was  the  questiim 
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in  wliioh  his  nerves  unexpectedly 
l»fttrayed  themselves.  We  truly  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on  within 
U8,  and  it  would  not  surprise  any 
doctor  to  be  told  confidentially  by 
any  one  that  a  discovery  bad  been 
made  that  the  ner\'cs  were  giving 
way.  Imagination  has  a  great 
rP!; ponsibi  I  ity  in  these  matters^ 
JVlen  of  little  imagination  are  not 
"given  to  give  way."  So,  if  you 
have  to  do  anything  which  is  try- 
ing, and  require  an  assistant  or 
companion,  don't  take  a  man  en- 
do  wod  with  imagination.  Look 
rather  for  a  fool  than  a  clever 
man.  At  all  events,  do  not  at- 
tempt anything  risky  with  u  man 
who  thinks  too  much. 

Ail  these  sapient  thoughts  arise 
because  of  Cecil  Wake,  who,  al- 
though an  excellent  fellow,  thought 
too  much.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
of  this  that  he  had  become  better 
than  any  barometer  for  telling  a 
change  in  weather.  Snow  always 
gave  him  headache — thunder  al- 
ways gave  him  headache;  but  be 
boro  those  oiflictions  uncomplain- 
ingly. But  we  knew  in  summer 
from  an  c^xtra  twitch  about  his 
mouth  that  wo  should  have 
thundery  weather.  In  winter  snow 
faithfully  followed  the  same 
signals.  We  discovered  another 
peculiarity  iu  him,  and  sonic  of  his 
friends  declared  that  they  had 
found  a  treasure  in  him  at  last, 
because  he  had  one  gift  that  could 
be  usefully  employed  for  money. 
He  was  a  man'ellous  water-finder. 
For  this  he  employed  the  time- 
honoured  instrument,  the  hazel 
fork,  lie  held  the  two  ends  of 
the  hazel  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger,  the  fork  turned  down- 
wards, and  whenever  he  came  any- 
where near  running  water  the  fork 
end  of  the  hazel  rose  in  the  air; 
and  the  stick  not  only  did  this, 
but  twisted  and  turned  in  his  hand 
as  though  in  an  agony.     It  made 


his  arms  ache,  he  said,  and  he 
described  the  sensation  as  espe- 
cially unpleasant  along  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  forearms.  In 
an  African  desert  he  would  have 
been  invaluable  ;  and  we  often  told 
him  that  one  of  the  African  com- 
panies should  give  him  a  salary 
and  employ  him  to  hud  water  in 
dry  places.  When  he  walked  with 
us,  often  and  often  he  has  told  us 
that  water  ran  somewhere  far 
down  under  hts  feet.  We  believed 
him  or  disbelieved  him  as  we  liked, 
for  it  was  only  when  we  knew 
that  a  stream  was  close  at  hand 
that  we  could  test  him.  He  had 
also  a  sensation  when  placed  near 
certain  metals.  Whether  all  this 
arose  from  magnetism  or  from 
some  electrical  affinities,  we  were 
not  wise  enough  to  determine.  To 
electricity  X  ascribed  his  sensitive- 
ness ;  others  called  it  by  other 
names.  At  all  events,  there  it 
was,  a  most  palpable  fact,  showing 
itself  with  a  power  so  strong  that 
if,  for  instance,  he  grasped  our 
wrists,  we  became  aware  of  a  force 
running  into  our  being ;  and  it 
lifted  ha/.cl  -  twigs  in  our  hands 
when  he  was  thus  holding  us,  so 
that  wfi  felt  the  wood  pressing  it- 
self against  our  fingers  if  we  re- 
sisted the  impulse  given  to  it  by 
him  through  our  Ijodies. 

Why  should  persons  formed 
exactly  alike  as  far  as  the  mere 
presence  of  blood,  bone,  sinew,  and 
nerves  is  concerned,  be  so  variously 
affected  J  If  there  be  such  great 
forces  at  work,  why  do  they  not 
pervade  all  sentient  flesh?  We 
ask  many  questions,  but  the  true 
replies  are  not  as  yet  vouchsafed 
to  us  ;  periiaps  they  will  never  be. 
There  will  always  be  creatures 
whose  eyes  see,  and  eare  hear, 
what  is  unknown  to  the  many. 
The  presence  of  inlluences  in  tlio 
world  around  us  will  thrill  through 
those  who,  endowed  with  ethereal 
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qualities,  feel  thtnes  which  moet  of 
us,  fashioned  with  mora  earthly 
Buhstanco,  failed  to  disoom. 

NotwithstAnding  his  exqaisite 
susoeptitilitj,  Wake  vas  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  did  not  take  amiss 
any  amusement  aBbrded  to  his 
grouer  comrades  hy  liis  peculiar- 
ities. He  waa  fond  of  making 
excunious  on  foot  through  the 
Swiss  highlands;  and  one  com- 
panion only  waa  what  he  asked 
and  generally  obtained^  for  we  all 
liked  him,  and  he  was  ea-aily 
pleased.  Content  with  almost 
any  tiling  except  constant  noise 
or  Htormy  weather,  he  would  plod 
along,  singing  sometimes  to  him- 
self, and  full  of  interest  in  all  he 
saw.  The  only  circumstance  that 
made  him  seem  at  all  unreason- 
able was  in  the  matter  of  accom- 
modation at  an  inn.  The  hotels 
were  often  crowded ;  but  however 
full  they  might  be,  Wake  always 
insisted  on  having  a  room  to  him- 
self. He  said  he  could  not  sleep 
with  another  person  snoring  in 
another  bed,  however  remote,  in 
the  tame  room. 

This  nnreaflonable  apprehension 
wu  especially  aggravating  when  I 
WB8  with  him  on  one  of  these 
excursions,  for  I  am  an  excellent 
walker,  and  an  excellent  sleeper, 
and  foel  certain  that  I  never  snore. 
People  don't  who  He  on  their 
side  and  not  on  their  back,  and 
I  know  that  1  never  lie  on  my 
back  ;  and  if  ever  disagreeable,  I 
ato  only  disagreeable  when  I  am 
awake.  But  this  assertion  had 
no  influence  with  Cecil  \A^ako. 
We  ha*l  arrivf^d  late  and  hungry 
at  an  inn,  and  were  shown  a  room 
where  there  were  two  beds,  the 
one  with  its  back  to  the  side  of 
the  room  where  was  the  window, 
and  the  other  placed  with  its  head 
the  other  way,  and  near  the  door. 
There  was  a  considerable  interval 
between,  the  beds.    Wake  told  the 


landlord  he  wanted  a  room 
himself,  however  small.  Excellent 
OS  Swiss  hotels  are,  they  cannot 
contain  more  rooms  than  they  do 
contain,  and  the  landlord  said  he 
could  not  give  another  unless  he 
gave  his  own,  and  that  be  could 
not  do,  for  he  had  a  wife  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  children 
sleeping  there.  So  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  the  landlord  re- 
tired- 1  told  Wake  that  1  feared 
there  was  no  avoiding  the  inoon- 
venience,  and  that  he  must  allow 
me  a  bed,  and  that  I  promised 
not  to  suore.  But  although  he  at 
lirst  made  no  demur,  and  although 
I  liad  my  bag  carried  up  to  the 
room,  he  presently  began  to  look 
so  unhappy — so  ridiculously  put 
out  and  twitcby — that  I,  to  whom 
it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence whether  1  slept  in  a  bed  or 
on  a  sofa,  said  that  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  plague  him  by 
my  presence,  and  that  1  would  go 
down  and  sleep  on  a  couch  I  had 
obseri'ed  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
hotel,  which  we  had  passed  as  we 
cauie  in  Ijefore  mounting  the  stairs. 
Ho  thanked  me  effusively,  and  al- 
though 1  thought  him  rather  self- 
ish I  shook  his  hand  and  wished 
him  pleasant  dreams.  He  said 
that  he  would  not  act  thus  were  it 
not  that  he  felt  that  ho  himself 
would  be  an  annoyance  to  me ;  for 
unless  he  slept  well,  his  restless- 
ness would  be  sutHoient  to  keep  us 
both  awake. 

"Besides,"  he  added,  to  my 
astonishment,  *'  there  are  very 
peculiar  influences  at  work  here, 
and  especiully,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  that  part  of  the  room  where 
your  bod"  (indicating  the  one  near 
the  door)  "  is  placed,  and  I  would 
much  rather  that  no  friend  of 
mine  slept  tliere.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  is,  but  it  is  palpable — 
palpable,"  he  repeated,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  shudder,  "  and  I  shall  oor- 


tainly  tttke  tbo  bed  neap  the  win- 
dow, where  I  can  got  fresh  air." 

I  said,  "  Nonsense,  old  miiu ; 
thunder  in  the  air.  and  on  your 
nerves,  as  usual.  Nice  clean  bed — 
what's  the  nmtter  with  iti"  But 
as  [  said  this,  a  draught  coming 
from  the  door  blew  out  my  candle, 
and  made  his  flicker  eo  that  he 
shaded  it  with  his  hand,  causing 
the  shadow  of  the  band  to  fall  on 
that  side  o£  the  room  where  the 
door  and  the  lied  were,  and  T 
looked,  and  while  I  was  speaking 
the  shadow  of  his  fingers  above 
the  bed  seemed  to  mak  e  them 
point  on  the  wall  at  something, 
and  underneath  the  shadow  of 
them  the  bed  appeared  to  my 
fancy  to  be  shining  in  an  odd  way. 
Waves  of  phosphorescence,  like 
that  soon  in  the  sky  when  it  is  lit 
by  auroral  light,  floated  over  it, 
and  illuminated  the  white  sheets. 
I  hastily  lit  my  candle  again  at 
his,  and  repeating  my  "good- 
night," went  out  at  the  door,  an 
odd  chilly  sensation  passing  down 
my  back  as  I  did  so.  I  found  the 
couch  in  the  dining-  room,  lay 
down  on  it,  put  my  plaid  over  my 
legs,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

During  the  early  hours  of  morn- 
ing there  must  have  been  a  storm 
which  failed  to  wake  me.  As  it 
eame  nearer,  however,  I  became 
half -conscious,  and  my  thoughts 
taking  pleasant  shapes,  made  me 
in  my  dream  imagine  myself  at 
breakfast  with  Wake,  preparatory 
to  a  start  for  a  mountain  ramble. 
I  saw  before  me  on  the  clean  table- 
cloth the  low  glass  jar  of  the  in- 
evitable Swiss  honey,  and  my 
mouth  seemed  filled  with  the  ex- 
cellent bread-and-butter,  and  I 
lifted  to  my  lips  the  cup  of  cafi 
au  lait,  but  a  sudden  jar  made  me 
drop  the  cup,  and  with  a  start  I 
awoke.  A  loud  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  hotel,  and  I  lay  on  my 
back  thinking  what  would  happen 


were  the  lightning  to  strike  the 
house.  The  position  of  Wako'« 
room  immediately  over  Uie  dining- 
room  occurred  to  me.  I  ran  over 
in  my  mind  the  construction  of 
the  place,  its  verandahs,  and  its 
many  windows  nndcr  the  tall  roof 
which  had  a  great  gable.  T  won- 
dered if  there  was  a  lightning- 
conductor,  and  thought  how  the 
chimney  was  placed,  and  if  the 
stories  of  bolU  coming  down  chim- 
neys were  true.  Pah  I  what  non- 
sense !  Why  should  I  have  such 
ideas  1  Let  me  go  to  sleep  again. 
What  did  it  matter,  one  thunder- 
storm or  more  among  the  Alps, 
which  were  always  re-echoing  such 
concerts?  Then  I  looke<l  round 
me,  and  I  saw  the  door  I  had  en- 
tered by  slowly  opening,  and  in 
another  uioment  Wake's  face  ap- 
peared, then  his  body  followed, 
clothed  in  his  dressing  gown. 

"Are  you    here,   D 1"  he 

asked. 

"  Yes,  yes,  here  I  am,  quite  com- 
fortable," 1  replied,  thinking  lazily 
that  he  might  have  suddenly  be* 
cumu  uneasy  al>out  my  accommoda- 
tion. "  Hero  I  tmi,  woke  by  this 
beastly  thunderstorm.  I  suppose 
it  woke  you  ? " 

He  came  to  me  without  answer- 
ing, and  by  a  night-light  I  had 
kept  burning  1  saw  that  he  looked 
much  disturbed. 

"  Never  mind  roe  now,"  I  said  ; 
"  I  am  all  right.  What  is  it  that 
has  disturbed  you  1 " 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  said  in  quick  whispered  tones, 
"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me." 

"  Where  to  ? "  I  asked. 

"TTp  to  my  room.  I  wish  to 
see  if  you  see  what  I  see  there. 
Come  at  once." 

I  was  stil!  feeling  very  loxy,  but 
felt  that  be  was  in  earnest,  and 
rolled  out  of  the  sofa  with  a  grunt, 
saying,  "All  right,  old  man  ;  any- 
thing to  please  yon."     Then  aa  I 
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follovcd  liis  retreating  fignro,  I 
ULHked,  "But  what  ia  it!" 

'*  Never  okind,  come — come,"  he 
said,  and  we  reentered  the  bed- 
room. 

Uc  bad  a  candle  burning  beside 
the  btrd  bf>  had  occupied,  the  one 
near  the  window.  The  other  bed, 
nt-xt  the  door,  had  evidently  re- 
mained untouched.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  prcssnro  on  the  pillow, 
nor  wna  there  any  disturbance  of 
the  blankets  and  sheets.      As  I 

fassed  to  the  interior  of  the  room 
Hgain  felt  chilly  for  a  moment. 
We  approached  the  window,  which 
WHS  scAmcd  with  the  beating  rain. 
Wake  facrd  round  and  asked  mo 
to  look  at  the  bed  near  the  door. 

"  Can  you  see  anything  there  ? " 
he  asked. 

"Why.  no,  the  bed— what  do 
you  mean!"  I  replied. 

"  Wait,"  he  said.  "  for  the  next 
tloBh,  and  then  tell  mo  what  you 
Bee,  keeping  your  t^yc^  on  the  bed," 
h(*  added  excitedly,  but  in  a  low 
and,  as  it  appealed  to  me,  feor- 
stmck  voice. 

Wo  waited,  but  not  for  long,  for 
very  soon  a  fierce  light  beat  in 
•gain,  as  the  lightjiing  ran  down, 
illutnining  every  comer  of  the 
room,  and  showing  the  white  un- 
ruffled bed  most  distinctly. 

"  Now  —  and  now  —  there  !  " 
Wake  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  all  is  dark,  except  for 
your  candlelight,  which  seems 
weak  and  yellow  enough  after 
that  flash,"  1  said  loudly  ;  for  the 
thunder  had  pealed  out  as  soon  as 
the  tlash  disappeared,  and  rolled  on 
with  its  reverberations  as  though 
the  sound  would  never  cease. 

**IiOok  at  them — you  must  see 
Uiat  group  around  him,"  Cecil 
Mid.  "No  — you  don't.  Well, 
wait  till  the  next  flash." 

••  What  is  it  r*  I  asked  ;  and 
fueling  a  little  faint,  which  I  had 
hardly  ever  felt  before,  1  sat  down 
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on  the  bed  on  which  ho  had 
posed.  He  sat  down  on  it  also, 
seating  himself  more  towards  i 
foot,  as  I  had  placed  myself  n< 
tlie  pillows.  HiK  body  was  tbi 
between  me  and  the  other  _ 
He  took  iny  liand.  then  seeing  that 
I  rather  shrank  from  this  chiUllike 
treatment^  he  put  his  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  said,  "Hush — do  wait, 
and  see  again  if  you  see  nothing," 

Ho  we  watched,  the  min  maki: 
its  noiso  against  the  window, 
whispered,  "  Do  you  see  anythi 
that  yon   keep  on   telling   me  to 
watch,  and  looking  so  oddly  always 
at  the  comer?" 

"  Yes,    I    see    thorn    still,    but 
fainter,"  he  replied. 

Then  came  another  blinding 
flame  of  blue  light,  and  I — I,  look- 
ing at  that  empty  bed,  saw  upon 
it  the  form  of  a  man,  and  around 
him  was  gathered  a  group  of 
figures,  half-seen,  but  lighted  with 
the  hght  that  bad  filled  the  room 
with  the  flsiih,  and  bad  gone  again 
— there  it  was,  lingering  etill  on 
that  form  in  the  be<)^  and  lighting 
up  the  side  of  the  figures  around 
him.  The  figure  on  the  bed  was 
that  of  a  dead  man,  but  although 
tlie  corpse  was  phosphorescent, 
under  the  half-closed  Hds  the  eyes 
gleamed  aa  though  their  blind  orbs 
were  of  living  fire.  The  glow  com- 
ing from  him  seemed  to  be  the 
radiance  that  lighted  the  sorrowing 
group  that  gazed  down  upon  him. 
As  I  looked  the  apparition  became 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  the  little 
yellow  candle-flame  was  all  that 
lit  the  room,  and  the  bed  again 
waa  empty,  and  the  white  sheets 
lay  close  up  to  the  pillow  next 
wall  as  though  nothing  had  «' 
l>een  there.  T  now  felt  my 
aching  where  Wake's  Jiand  was  on 
it,  and  I  moved  it  and  gently 
placed  his  hand  witli  my  dl 
gaged  one,  and  said,  "  Wnke, 
thought  I  saw  a  group  of 
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aroand  a  body  m  that  bed,  bat  it 
must  bs  some  odd  eScct  of  the 
lightning  playing  tricks  with  re- 
flections from  that  mirror  ! " 

"You  think  sol"  ho  said,  with 
a  sod  Emile  that  softened  the 
twitching  of  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  "Well,  if  you  stay,  you 
may  see  it  again, — -I  see  it  now." 

"But  I  don't,  and  it's  all  non- 
sense," 1  said  desperately,  deter- 
mined not  to  give  in  ;  "  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Cecil,  I'll  not  leave 
the  room.  Give  us  a  hand  with 
your  own  bed.  I'll  take  the  feath- 
ered cushion  thing  and  a  blanket, 
and  lie  near  you  until  morning,  and 
that  bed  may  take  care  of  itself. 
1  agree  so  far  with  you  that  I 
■won't  sleep  in  it," 

The  storm  was  moving  farther 
away.  There  were  some  fainter 
lliishes,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  our 
strangely  lit  companions,  and  after 
tossing  about  on  the  improvised 
bed  on  the  door,  and  seeing  Oeutl 
still  half  -  raised  on  bis  pillows 
and  gazing  still  at  bed  No.  2, 1  be- 
came unconscloua  of  storm,  Cecil, 
or  phantoms,  and  slept  till  the 
morning  light,  and  the  boot's 
cheerful  "S«chn  Uhr"  and  double 
knock  warned  us  to  prepare  for 
our  day's  work.  Cecil  rose,  and 
we  went  together  down  to  the 
dining-room,  both  very  silrnt,  and 
wondering  if  anything  would  be 
asked  by  host  or  waiters  about  our 
night's  rest.  AV©  breakfasted,  the 
host  came  and  wished  us  good 
morning,  and  gave  information 
about  our  route,  and  spoke  of  the 
storm,  but  of  nothing  else,  and  I 
tumc<l  to  Cecil  after  he  had  gone, 
saying  tliat  I  could  not  explain 
the  night's  vision,  but  thought  we 
must  have  eaten  something  that 
bad  produced  a  disagreement  in  our 
digestions  and  an  agreement  in  our 
symptoms.  He  was  still  excited 
and  nen-ous,  and  looked  as  tliougli 
lie  had  not  slept  at  all. 
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"  I  am  sorry  I  called  you,"  be 
said,  amiably. 

"Oh,  we  had  best  not  talk  o£ 
the  cll'ect  of  light  we  thought  we 
saw,  aud  it's  of  no  use  to  mention 
it  to  others,"  I  replied. 

"  Why  1 "  he  osked. 

"  Simply,"  I  said,  "  because  no- 
body will  believe  us." 

AV©  left  the  hotel,  and  I  think 
it  must  have  been  at  least  a  week 
afterwards  that  in  another  hotel 
we  came  upon  a  nmiiber  of  an  old 
illustrated  newspaper  in  the  read- 
ing-room. Cecil  had  it  in  his 
hand,  and  gave  it  to  me,  pointing 
with  his  linger  at  a  paragraph 
which  read  thus  : — 


"AVo  rogrot  to  Icara  that  a  sad 
accident  took  place  lust  AVcdnesdar 
i^t  — gen*  the  particulars  of  which 
h.%ve  cast  -i  gloom  over  the  place,  and 
Imvu  flu  affected  the  amiable  host  of 
the  — hoff,  thftt  he  has  shut  up  Iub 
huu^t!  II  full  fortnight  Ijcforu  the 
usual  end  rtf  the  Rea.son,  which  has 
always  titled  full  his  hospitable  and 
excellent  place  of  eutcrtjiiumcnt  and 
liealthy  lodging.  Mr  G.,  an  English 
gentleiiiHU,  who  was  travelling  luonc, 
W.1.S  citrrled  into  tlie  hot«l  (ittring  a 
thmiderjit(»rm,  Htruck  dead  by  lipit- 
niug,  wliich  dniiuiged  aUo  a  little 
pai't  of  the  huuHf,  diMe  to  which  he 
Wiis  standing  under  the  shelter  of  a 
dies  til  ut-truu.  The  body  wa$  placed 
on  a  bed,  and  lueaus  were  tried  to 
produco  Mi^nHibiUty,  but  without  avail. 
His  brother  Iuih  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, atid  the  corpHc  will  probably 
be  buried  at  — gcn.hi.s  brother  tliink- 
ing  that  the  corriace  to  England  of 
the  gentleman's  body  is  nnnecessaxy, 
although  he  has,  it  is  said,  a  fine 
e^t'itu  ill  that  cimiiLry,  and  tin^lit  have 
expected  to  h.tve  ended  his  life  amid 
English  *  homo  and  comfort,'  and  to 
have  rested  with  his  anceatora." 


I  put  down  th«  paper. 

The  place  mentioned  was  that 
where  Cecil  Wake  had  caused  me 
to  see  what,  I  still  try  to  thinlc, 
was  an  elfect  of  his  own  imagin- 
Btiou  !  An  Elkctkici.vn. 
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A    QUITEENT    ODE. 

"Thirty  to-day?"    "Well,  be  it  so— 

"Would  I  the  years  were  twenty?"     No. 

"  /  loved  you  well  at  twenty."     Then 

Myself  had  scarcely  doubled  ten. 

Since  when,  I've  toiled  and  failed  and  fought, 

Hoped  and  regretted,  learned  and  taught; 

So  having  won  to  man's  estate, 

Why  should  I  weary  of  my  mate  1 

I  ask  no  marvel  of  surprise, — ■ 

Flushed  cheeks  or  unacquainted  eyes ; 

Nor  holds  there  any  spell  for  me 

In  ignorant  simplicity. 

Let  the  peach  apple  hang,  though  rife 

With  fragrant  juices ;  mine,  the  wife 

Who  brings  me,  wholesome,  fair,  and  good. 

The  ripened  fruit  of  womanhood ; 

Who  crowns  my  measure  to  the  Up 

With  6t  and  full  companionship. 

Mere  homage  to  the  girl  I  owe; 

I  need  the  woman  that  I  know. 

A  sober  strain,  dear ;   one  that  fits 
With  sobered  hearts  and  sobered  wits. 
Yet  take  my  gift  of  Easter  flowers, 
White  harbingers  of  sunnier  hours. 
Gone  is,  and  gone  with  lingering  Lent, 
"The  winter  of  our  discontent." 
Remember  how  narcissus  grew 
Where  planets,  summer- fraught  with  dew. 
Watched  Glion,  and  in  swathes  among 
Lush  meadows  misty  fragrance  hung 
— Not  sweeter  than  your  breath. 

Oh  there, 
With  such  enchantment  in  the  air, 
— Ay,  here  or  there,  by  night  or  day. 
So  all  the  world  were  far  away. 
Our  thirty  years  methinks  might  prove 
Thirty  good  reasons  why  to  love. 

G.  W.  Y. 


"WiMLK  some  pooplo  may  be  in- 
clined to  deny  that  .sea-tithing  is 
in  any  eenso  a  uport,  others  per- 
haps hold  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
very  fine  sport  indeed,  but  not 
n&w ;  so  that  the  title  I  have 
chosen  is  liaTile  to  be  assailed  for 
very  opposite  reasons.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  ordinary  sea-fishing, 
which  needs  long  coarse  lines, 
heavy  leads,  a  multitude  of  hooks, 
and  the  various  appurtcnanccB  of 
the  professional  fisherman,  that  I 
am  about  to  write,  but  rather  of 
angling  in  salt-water  very  much 
as  it  is  followed  in  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  witli  certain  coinparatively 
trifling  moditications  in  the  way  of 
tackle,  and  variations  in  the  matter 
of  bait. 

We  should  have  to  go  back  a 
long  way  to  determine  who  was 
the  first  man  to  discover  the  ad- 
vantages of  tho  rod  for  this  sport. 
The  most  primitive  form  of  sea- 
Bshing  was  doubtless  done  from 
the  shore,  and  more  particularly 
from  rocks  rising  out  of  deep 
water.  The  Goth,  Pict,  or  Scot 
who  stood  on  some  rocky  pro- 
minence and  cast  out  his  stone- 
weighted  line,  must  have  found 
tliat  his  hook  fouled  the  seaweed 
beneath  him,  and  a  pole  of  some 
kind,  to  prevent  tho  recurrence  of 
this  mishap,  was  very  quickly  de- 
vised.  On  the  abrupt,  rugged 
coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  York- 
shire, Devon,  and  Cornwall,  long 
rods  of  some  kind  or  other  have 
been  used  from  time  immemorial. 

But  sca-lishing  does  not  become 
a  sport  merely  because  a  rod  is 
involved.  When,  however,  we 
£nd  tbat  skilful  anglers  come  down 
to  the  coasts,  and  in  places,  at 
times,  and  generally  under  con- 
ditions  when   professional    fisher- 


men would  fail,  manage  to  make 
heavy  baskets  of  iish  by  means  of 
fine  tackle  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  use  it,  then  I  think  it  may 
be  said  tbat  a  branch  of  sea-Hshing 
has  been  created  which  may  reason.- 
ttbly  be  termed  a  sport. 

The  professional  tishemian  does 
most  of  his  line-fishing  during  the 
night  or  at  early  morning,  and  tho 
fish  take  little  notice  of  his  coarsa 
lines  in  the  semi- darkness.  In 
the  daytime  he  is  more  successful 
when  the  sea  is  rough  than  dur- 
ing calm,  sunny  weather.  The 
troubled  surface  checks  the  flow 
of  light,  and  the  wave-motion, 
where  the  sea  is  not  too  deep, 
stirs  up  the  bottom  and  aligbtly 
thickens  tho  water.  In  bright 
sunlight,  after  a  spell  of  fine 
weather,  when  tho  surface  is  like 
one  sheet  of  plateglaas  and  the 
eye  can  sec  down  several  fathnms, 
the  professional  will  tell  you  that 
the  fish  are  shy  and  unapproach- 
able.  But  the  salt-water  angler 
knows  hotter ;  and  by  using  fine 
tackle,  and  lulling  the  suspicions  M 
of  the  fish  by  a  judicious  distribu-  ■ 
tion  of  ground-bait,  he  may  half 
fill  his  boat,  to  the  great  amaze-  _ 
ment  of  tho  professional.  H 

I  well  remember  how,  one 
sunny  August  day,  a  friend  and 
I  walked  down  to  a  little  quay  at 
the  head  of  I^och  Inchard,  carry- 
ing pike-rods  in  our  hands.  The 
gillie  who  was  waiting  for  us  said 
80  positively  the  rods  were  worse 
than  useless,  that  my  friend  went 
back  and  loft  his  at  home.  There 
were  three  hand-lines  of  the  usual 
kind  in  the  boat ;  and  during  the 
two  hours  we  were  actually  fisliing 
my  friend  worked  two  of  these 
and  the  gillie  the  third,  thns 
haWng  six  books  between  them. 
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I,  on  thf^  otlipr  hand,  had  a  piece 
of  tackle  knowB  aa  a  "pat«r- 
noster,"  mndo  of  Ringle  salmon- 
gut  and  lioaring  a  couple  of  hooks  ; 
»ik1  tliia  I  used  with  rod  and  reol 
much  aa  if  I  was  perch -fishing. 
The  locli  was  full  of  fish,  and  we 
had  a  really  fine  tak(^  of  large 
whiting,  grey  gumota,  and  plaice  ; 
bat  tho  two  hooka  of  the  p&tnr- 
noster  caught  more  than  tho  six 
hookR  of  the  hand-linea,  and  the 
gillie  frankly  admitted  that  ho 
had  been  mistaken  in  his  Wews 
on  the  subject.  That  fine  tackle 
should  on  ono  occasion  prevail 
over  coarse  proves  little,  but  I 
could  give  similar  instances  with- 
out number.  Mr  Cholmondolcy 
Pcnnell  tella  me  that,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  yean  ago,  he  and  tho 
late  Frank  Buokland  were  sea- 
fishing  in  a  boat  oil'  Plymouth. 
In  a  little  craft  not  far  distant 
were  some  persona  similarly  en- 
gaged. Mr  Pcnnell  alune  tiahed 
with  rod  and  freshwater  tackle, 
and  hifi  take  exceeded  not  only 
those  of  Frank  Auckland  and  the 
boatman,  but  also  those  of  the 
people  in  tho  second  boat. 

The  Hteratun*  of  angling  is  very 
large.  Izoak  Wsdton's  '  Compleat 
Angler '  has  alone  run  into  over  a 
hundred  editions,  and  there  have 
been  fivo  and  six  hundred  other 
works  published ;  but  nearly  all 
these  related  to  frfsh- water  fishing. 
In  1601  was  published  Dr  Brooke's 
'Art  of  Angling,'  which  dealt  to 
some  extent  with  rock -fishing. 
liater  on  wo  had  a  UR>'ful  Iwok  liy 
Captain  Lambert  Young,  entitled 
'Sea'Fiihing  aa  a  Sport-,'  and  Mr 
Wilcfwk's  important  work,  'The 
l^a-Fiahennan.'  Bat  it  was  not 
until  IiJS7,  when  my  little  hand- 
book, entitled  'Angling  in  Salt 
Water,' was  published,  that  fishing 
in  the  soa  wiUi  fine  tackle,  and  very 
much  According  to  the  methods 
used  by  fresh-water  anglers,  was 
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exhaustively  considered.      I  may 
be    pardoned,    perhaps,    for   quot 
ing   a   few    tinea    from    tho    pr 
face : — 

"  The  subject  of  tins  little  work 
sca-fishinu — or  rather,  pea-anj^Htig 
for  plf'asure,  ns  o|)[tow;il  to  KCiL-litihiti, 
for  priifit;  and  a^uirt  from  any  val 
nttiichiiit;  to  the  ihroriiintion  given, 
my  endc'ivrtiirs  have  the  eflV^ct  of  fit* 
ing  moTo  anglers  to  the  aen,  mid  n 
lieving  the  strain  on  our  over-tishei 
rivetH  and    lakvd,   I   ehall   not  liave^ 
written  in  vaiiL  .  .  .  This  book  will,  I 
hope,  ahow  that  angling  of  a  snperl 
kind  in  to  lie  obtained  in  the  sea,  ain 
]KiMi<il)Iy  in  a  fcwypars  the  very  linii 
ntindK'P  of  pcrsnnfl  wlui  an;^le  hi  aalt- 
water  may  l)c  considerably  lucreased.** 

My  expectations  have  been 
abundantly  realised.  There  is  not 
a  pier  or  jetty  jutting  out  from 
the  shore  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  sea-angler  is  not  to  be 
found,  though  I  fear,  owing  to  the 
steamboat  tratUc  at  most  of  those 
places,  tho  majority  of  the  fish 
have  been  driven  away,  and  ho 
catches  but  little.  My  little  book 
made,  indeed,  many  converts,  and 
was  followed  by  a  work  very  much 
on  the  same  lines  so  far  as  the 
practical  information  went,  but 
with  tho  addition  of  a  very  useful 
guide  to  the  principal  places  on 
the  coaat — I  mean  '  Sea- Fishing  on 
the  English  (Joasta,'  by  Mr  F.  U. 
Afialo.  A  smaller  book,  written 
by  an  enthusiast,  but  dealing 
chiefly  with  hand  •  lines,  was  Mr 
Frank  Hudson's  *  Sea-Fishing  for 
Amateurs.' 

The  first,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
for  many  yeara  tho  only,  society 
of  sea  -  anglers  was  the  **  Ro^ 
Fishers' "  angling  club  of  Aberdeen. 
Dnt  in  the  early  spring  of  1893  a 
"  British  Sea  -  Anglers'  Sm-iety  " 
was  formed,  of  which  Sir  Edward 
Birkbeck,  Bart.,  is  the  president. 
It  includes  among  it«  snp|)orters 
Lord  BroBsey,  Lord  8t  Levan,  Si 
fiarald    G.    Hewott,    Bart..    Si 
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George  R.  Sitwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Sir  Albert  RolHt,  M.P.,  Captain 
Lambert  YoutiR,  Mr  R.  Blddulph 
Martin,  M.P.,  MrlT.Cholmondeley 
Pennell,  Mr  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith, 
Mr  J.  C.  ■\Vilcocka,  ^[r  W.  Senior 
(of  the  'Field'),  Mr  S.  Ilarwood 
(of  '  Land  and  AVater'),  Mr  U.  B. 
Mantton  (of  the  '  Fishing  fJazotte*), 
Mr  A.  W.  Blakey  (of  the  'Angler '), 
and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  soa-fiahing.  The 
chief  burden  of  the  undertaking 
was  borne  by  .Mr  F.  G.  Aflalo,  who 
vas  elected,  and  has  since  acted  as, 
honorary  secretary.  The  society 
was  from  the  first  a  success,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  subscrib- 
ers numbered  nearly  two  hundred. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  What 
can  a  society  of  this  ktJid  do  1 
The  committee  aim,  1  believe,  at 
establishing  branches  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  with  boats  and 
competent  men.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  work  both  of  time  and  money. 
Then  there  are  to  be  correspond- 
ing members  at  difl'erent  sea-coast 
towns,  who  will  give  information 
as  to  the  migrations  of  sea  ■  fish« 
the  beat  periods  to  visit  the  lo- 
cality, the  best  men  to  employ,  and 
BO  forth.  All  the  information 
which  is  obtained  is  file^l  and 
ready  for  reference  at  the  ollice  in 
London,  No.  fiG  Haynmrket.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  with 
different  hotel  -  keepers  to  charge 
members  of  the  society  a  fixed 
tariff,  and  certain  of  the  railway 
companies  have  already  agreed  to 
carry  the  members  at  reduced  fares. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
some  of  tlie  best  sea- fishing  to  be 
obtained  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  off  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  the  outlying  islands,  and 
T  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
anglers  living  in  tho  South  will  be 
able  to  make  their  journey  North 
on  more  reasonable  terms  than 
those  which  at  present  prevail,     I 


think  the  success  of  the  British 
Sea- Anglers'  Society  and  the  books 
which  have  been  written  on  what 
I  believe  I  correctly  term  a  "  new 
sport "  are  proof,  if  one  were 
needled,  that  sea  -  fishing  in  its 
higher  branches  has  taken  a  great 
hold  on  the  minds  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  angling  community.^ 
First-rate  fresh  water  fiabing  isf 
becoming  more  dillicult  of  attain- 
ment every  day,  and  it  is  only  the 
few  who  can  adbrd  to  pay  large 
sums  for  salmon  -  rivers  in  the 
North,  and  trout -streams  in  the 
South,  who  may  reckon  on  obtain- 
ing  good  sport.  Men  often  spend 
their  summer  holiday  in  Scotland, 
devoting  perhaps  ^"0  or  more  to 
travelling,  hotel,  and  incidental 
e.\pense3.  They  tidh  hotel  waters, 
and  catob  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
salmon,  often  not  so  many. 

There  are  not  in  Northern  seas 
any  fish  (except  big  sea  •  trout, 
which  in  certain  places  may  be 
caught  in  salt-water)  aflbrding  the 
same  sport  as  that  given  by  sal- 
mon. But  in  the  warmer  seas  on. 
the  south,  west,  and  east  coasts  of 
England  we  have  in  the  boss  a 
fish  which,  though  very  difficult 
to  catch,  gives  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  great  sport  when  booked  as 
does  the  king  of  the  river;  while 
the  pollack  and  coal-tish — better 
known  in  Scotland  as  lythe  and 
saithe — take  the  fly  most  greedily 
at  times,  and  give  very  fine  sport 
indeed.  In  using  the  word  "  fly  " 
in  connection  with  sea-fish,  1  do 
not  refer  to  the  imitation  of 
natural  winged  insects  such  as 
are  the  death  of  trout,  but  rather 
to  the  various,  more  or  less  gaudy, 
combinations  of  tinsel,  fur,  and 
feather  which,  without  much  doubt, 
represent  in  the  water  a  small  fish 
or  some  marine  insect. 

Sea-fish  most  readily  take  what 
we  are  pleased  to  term  artificial 
yii««,  when  they  are  feeding  on  fry 
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of  vtrioua  kinds,  mostly  herring 
and  sprat,  several  of  which  may 
be  incIiKlwl  in  the  gfueric  term 
'*  whitetjait "  ;  aucI  tlio  best  tly  is, 
without  much  doubt,  one  which 
moat  closely  reaenibles  those  si)  very 
little  liah.  I  had  such  a  tly  dressed, 
which  was  very  suceesafal  with  a 
hilhit  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  (billet 
is  the  loca]  naiue  for  the  young 
of  the  coal-fish,  or  saithe,  which 
vary  from  1  to  3  lb.  in  wei^dit). 
T\w  Ijody  of  the  fly  was  rather 
fat,  and  covered  with  broad  silver 
tinsel.  Tail  and  under-wing  were 
of  peacock  berle,  and  ovor-wing 
two  white  strips  from  a  swan's 
wing ;  the  legs  rather  long  pea- 
cock herle.  With  this  fly  I  had  a 
really  rc^markable  take  of  tisli, 
easting  from  the  rocks.  A  shoal 
of  hitlct  hud  driven  tiic  whitebait 
(called  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
soil  or  sile),  and  1  worked  luy  fly 
just  aa  I  would  for  swa- trout. 
Darkness  and  a  rising  tide  drovo 
me  from  the  spot,  but  in  tho  short 
apace  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
I  bad  landed  over  halfa-cwU  of 
lish.  That  is  not  an  everyday 
occurrence,  of  course. 

Looking  at  the  fact  that  the 
herring-fry  have  bluish-greenbacks, 
and  silvery  sides  and  belly,  it 
might  be  bettor  to  reverse  the  fly 
above  descrilicd  by  placing  the 
white  wing  wliere  the  legs  usually 
go,  and  using  long  pieces  of  pea- 
cock herle  to  repr<;«uut  the  baL-k 
of  the  little  tish.  The  more  ordin- 
ary ae*-i1y,  which  has  been  used 
for  many  years,  has  a  white  wool 
body  and  a  white  wing  ;  but  mack- 
erel, to  capture  which  it  is  chiefly 
intended,  do  not  take  it  nearly  so 
eagerly  as  they  do  a  strip  of 
mackerel-skin,  which,  if  properly 
cut,  looks  like  a  small  fish  swim- 
ming through  the  wat«r.  Strips 
of  skin  cut  from  the  aide  of  the 
grey  gurnard  arc  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 
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Though  the  mackerel  is^  per- 
haps, oT  all  marine  fisli  the  one 
which  is  generally  deemed  the 
most  ready  to  take  a  fly,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes  it  is  not  to 
be  caught  in  numbers  by  ordinary 
casting  with  the  fly-rod.  As  a 
rule,  mackerel  are  some  little  dis- 
tance under  the  surface,  and  tlie 
l>est  way  to  catch  tliem  is  to  trail 
l>ehind  the  boat  a  single  hook  on 
which  is  a  strip  of  mackerel-skin. 
A  lead  ti^ced  to  the  line  some  dis- 
tance above  the  bait  is  rtxjuired  to 
sink  the  tackle. 

Casting  with  the  rod  in  fresh- 
water fashion  is  of  little  use  except 
when  the  mackerel  are  every  now 
and  again  breaking  the  surface  as 
they  hunt  the  shoals  of  small  fry 
about.  If  we  could  follow  such 
surface-feeding  nrackcrel,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  catch  a  large 
number;  but  if  the  imh  chance  to 
appear  close  to  the  boat^  they  are 
^oue  again  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  to  reappear  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Tenby  Bay 
was  alive  with  these  tish  one 
sunny  morning  towards  the  end 
of  August.  The  shoals  were 
breaking  the  water  in  all  direc- 
tions, chasing  the  herring  -  fry. 
But  though  a  little  Welsh  boy 
and  I  did  our  best  to  get  within 
casting  distance,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  I  was  able  to  place  my  fly 
over  the  mackerel  half-a-aozea 
times.  But  each  cost  produced  a 
fish. 

TTicro  artj  sevaral  records  of 
herrings  being  taken  with 
urtiflcial  fly  both  in  the  sea-lc 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I  ha' 
never  yet  had  the  good  fortune 
come  upon  herrings  when  thus 
disposed.  It  is  when  they  are 
crowding  into  the  narrow  inlets 
of  tlie  sea  in  autu m n,  and  are 
in  shallow  water,  that  the  fly- 
fisher  has  his  opportunity. 

Almost  any  summer's   eveni: 
2k 
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the  little  fiiib  known  as  cuddies, 
wliicb  arc  tho  young  of  the  saithe 
and  lythe,  take  the  fly  right 
greedily,  and  make  up  in  numbers 
-A'ltat  Uicy  lack  in  sixc  and  strength. 
The  fish  alibrdiug  tlie  best  sport 
with  dy,  BO  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  arc  pollack,  coal  •  fiah,  and 
boss ;  but,  like  trout,  the  largest 
spvciuieus  uomewhat  di&dain  so 
small  a  lure  as  tho  inutation  wliite- 
bait.  Still  the  pollack,  or  lylhe, 
of  4  or  Ti  lb.,  is  a  strong  fiah,  and 
On  tbe  ily-rod  tbe  angler  will  have 
no  little  dilBcuity  in  preventing 
his  descent  to  somo  stronghold 
among  rocks  and  weeds. 

The  largest  baas  arc  not  com- 
m4nly  found  in  considerable  shoals. 
"What  nm  known  as  '*  school-bass  " 
— tiah  averaging  from  2  to  T)  lb. — 
aflnrd  the  fly-tishor  tho  best  poa- 
Bible  Hport  to  be  obtained  in  the 
sea.  When  these  are  hunting  the 
herring- fry  and  breaking  the  water, 
the  gulls  screaming  overhead  and 
sharing  the  whitebait  ban<iuct,  a 
fly  cast  judiciously  into  the  middle 
01  the  filiool  will  often  work  great 
execution.  Tbe  fish  are  not  less 
game  than  sea-trout,  and  would 
compare  favourably  with  ^jaimo 
truttOt  were  they  only  as  useful  on 
the  table  as  they  are  sport-giving 
in  the  sea.  The  mention  of  sea- 
trout  reminds  me  that  those  fish 
occasionally,  and,  more  rarely,  the 
salmon,  rise  to  a  fiy  in  salt-water. 
The  farther  north  we  go,  the  more 
complacent  in  this  respect  are  the 
Saii)ionid<T:.  Like  many  other  sea- 
fish,  they  enter  the  sea-lochs  to 
Imd  on  the  hernng-fry,  and  in 
the  brackish  water  of  many  es- 
tuaries are  cummouly  fished  for 
with  the  artificial  fly.  In  Kyles 
of  Durness  and  Tongue,  in  Suther- 
land, and  in  the  fjords  of  Nor- 
way, it  is  a  regular  practice  to 
angle  for  sea-trout  in  salt-water ; 
but  the  lure  commonly  used  is  a 
aand-cci,   blue  phautouj  or  other 
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spinning  bait.  I  discussed  the 
whole  subject  of  sea-trout  fisliing 
in  salt-water  iu  two  articles  which 
were  published  in  the  '  Field,' 
November  12,  1887,  and  March 
3,  1888. 

TIio  capture  of  salmon  in  the 
sea  with  artificial  fly  is,  as  I 
have  indicated,  a  somewhat  rare 
occurrence ;  but  in  the  Fleet,  be- 
tween Dornoch  and  Golspie,  in 
Sutherland,  they  are  commonly 
fished  for  in  this  manner  during 
the  first  few  hours  of  the  rising 
tide.  In  July  1888  a  very  re- 
markable take  of  salmon  was 
made  by  Sir  John  H,  Morris, 
K.O.S.I.,  in  the  largo  inlet  of  tho 
sea  known  as  Loch  Roag.  Into 
it  flows  the  most  prolific  salmon- 
river  of  tho  island  of  Lewis — 
possibly  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  bad  been  a  spell  of  dry 
weather,  and  the  salmon  had  been 
u  nabte  to  ascend  the  river.  It 
was  ten  days  before  the  fish 
showed  any  inclination  to  take 
the  fly.  Sir  John  Morris  and  his 
friends  were  fishing  for  sea-trout 
when  they  caught  the  first  salmon, 
and  finding  that  these  fish  were 
inclined  to  rise,  they  changed  their 
flies  and  fished  for  them  very 
carefully,  with  the  result  that 
sixty  were  killed  in  a  week  by 
five  rods.  The  fly  used  on  the 
first  day  was  a  wasp  tied  on  No. 
5  hook,  but  later  on  larger  flies 
were  used  with  equal  success. 
But  the  salmon  is  nothing  if  not 
eccentric,  ao  it  is  not  surprising 
to  hoar  tliat  none  were  killed  in 
Loch  Koag  before  or  since.  I 
am  indebted  to  Sir  John  Morris 
for  these  particulars,  so  the  facta 
stated  are  unquestionable.  fl 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  coal*  ^ 
fish,  or  saithe,  as  a  freer  riser 
than  the  lythe.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  to  row  out  in  the 
evening  with  gnat  bamboo  pole% 


to  tbe  BQcIs  of  which  aru  fa«teued 
stout  lines  baited  with  u  rough 
woollen  fl^ ;  and  the  saithe  are 
often  taken  by  dozeiu.  The  cml 
is  hardly  u  tish  which  onf3  would 
ilcvtu  of  particular  iatt^rcst  to  tho 
fly-lisher,  but  be  will  take  the 
fly  none  the  less  if  it  is  only  eunic 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  his  capa- 
oiourt  uiaw.  In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  in  tbe  way  of  a  bait-^ 
natural  or  artiticial,  which  a  cod 
will  not  take.  Ue  does  not  lise 
in  tbe  ordinary  sense,  as  will  bass, 
lythc,  laitbe,  and  miii'kerel ;  but  it 
fretjuently  happens  that  when  no 
tlsh  are  near  the  surface  and  the 
angler  is  sinking  his  fly,  be  will 
hook  a  codling  or  cod.  And 
should  he  allow  his  lure  to  reach 
the  bottom,  it  may  even  attract  a 
lovely  haddock  or  gurnet.  I  say 
lovely ;  for  when  taken  fresh  out 
of  Uie  sea,  these  fish  are  decked  in 
hues  unseen  by  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  is  limited  to  the  exhibition  on 
a  fishmonger's  slab.  Ho  much  for 
fly-fishing ;  bat  I  may  add  that 
the  fly-ti&her  should  study  tho 
tides  and  the  habits  of  the  fitih, 
and  that  those  conditions  which 
are  unfavourable  on  a  fi^sh-watcr 
loch — ^,ff.f  clear  caUn  water  and 
bright  sunlight — are  almoist  cfjimlly 
unfavourable  on  salt-water,  thriugh 
sea-fish  are  comparatively  unedu- 
cated. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  generally 
considered  that  the  next  highest 
branch  of  sea-68hing  is  spmniug  a 
natural  or  artificial  bait.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  natural  bait  is 
used,  it  need  not  spin ;  but  if  the 
water  be  clear  and  the  day  bright, 
the  spinning  motion  doubtif  ss  adds 
to  the  attnictivenesa  of  the  lure. 
Those  who  have  caught  mackerel 
ou  a  nxi  and  line,  will  never  again 
use  the  heavy  hand-lines  and  leads, 
weighing  2  lb.  or  more,  which  are 
(aTourea  by  the  professional  63ber- 


nian.  Those  great  leads  are  used 
to  keep  the  line  down  when  the 
boat  is  sailing  briskly.  By  jour- 
neying A  little  slower  through  the 
water,  a  smaller  lead  will  sulliee  to 
sink  the  bait,  a  rod  and  reel  con, 
be  used,  and  wet  hands  and  aching 
back  avoided.  Fewer  iish  will  be 
caught,  because  less  ground,  or 
rather  water,  will  be  covered,  but 
pleasurable  sport  takes  the  place 
of  arduous  labour. 

8incw  freshwater  anglorp  have 
taken  to  se^-fitibiug,  I  have  noticed 
that  some  of  the  professional  fisher- 
men have  not  been  too  proud  to 
adopt  tlie  metlimlsof  tho  amateurs. 
For  instance,  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel the  Welsh  fishermen  almost 
invariably  use  two  yards  or  so  of 
silkworm  gut  at  the  end  of  their 
mackerel  -  lines,  and  gut  snoods 
have  replaced  tlox  on  the  wblting- 
lines  of  many  of  the  south-coast 
fishermen.  The  fish  caught  trail- 
ing or  spinning  are  much  the  same 
OS  those  which  take  the  fiy — boss, 
lythe,  Boithe,  and,  if  we  fitih  close 
enough  to  the  bottom,  gurnet, 
haddock,  and  cod.  Often  when 
mackerel- fishing,  and  the  breeze  has 
almost  died  away,  our  lines  have 
sunk  until  the  lead  has  been  gently 
bumping  over  tho  sandy  bottom. 
Then  has  come  the  sullen  resist- 
ance of  heavy  cod,  or  the  tierce 
tugs  of  some  gorgeous  red  gurnet, 
with  wing-like  iiiis  fringed  with 
iridescent  colours,  making  a  pleas- 
ant variety  to  the  great  heap  of 
silvery  mackerel. 

Sometimes  the  sea-angler  will 
take  his  stand  on  some  rocky  head- 
land, and  by  usiug  tackle  almost 
identical  with  that  requin^d  for 
pike — casting  out  his  spinning-bait 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and 
drawing  it  quickly  in — oaloluw  one 
or  more  splendid  hard  •  fighting 
bass.  But  more  ofteji,  perhaps, 
ho  will  cost  in  vain  ;  for  the  bass 
is  only  exceeded  in  shyness  by 
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grey  mullet,  a  fish  which  is  iufin- 
itely  more  dif&calt  to  catch  than 
cither  troat  or  salmon. 

There  are  few  forms  of  angling 
more  exciting  than  whiffing,  rail- 
ing, or  trailing,  a.s  it  is  variously 
called,  for  largo  lythc.  Of  course, 
if  the  line  Vmj  of  a  size  suitable  for 
a  washerwoman's  use,  and  tho 
hooka  and  baits  bo  in  proportion, 
the  Gsh  roust  In;  big  iiideecl  which 
cannot  Ijo  hauled  in  hand  over 
hand.  Hut  such  tackle  as  that  is 
useless  unless  the  water  be  very 
rough  or  somewhat  coloured,  or 
the  fishing  be  done  during  the 
obscurity  of  late  evening,  when 
lytho  are  well  on  the  feed,  aud  un- 
obsrrvant  of  lines  however  thick. 
Thou;jh  1  would  recommend,  both 
as  a  means  of  hooking  numbers  of 
large  lish  and  I'riiigiiig  them  to  boat 
after  they  have  tiiken  the  bait,  a 
very  much  finer  liue  than  this, 
nevertheless  that  lino  must  be  so 
strong  as  to  withstand  the  tirst 
rush  of  the  fish  in  its  attempt  to 
n.'uch  its  lair  among  the  seaweed. 
There  are  few  things  more  excit- 
ing than  the  tirst  pull  of  a  big 
pollack.  It  is  us  if  n  thunderbolt 
iiad  struck  the  top  of  tho  rod  and 
U'laten  it  down  on  to  tho  water. 
If  it  were  a  salmon,  there  would  be 
one  gallant  rush  at  no  great  depth, 
and  we  would  yield  lino  to  him  in 
his  first  endeavour  to  get  free.  But 
with  a  pollock  it  is  different.  Hia 
first  great,  and  practically  only, 
etTort  is  in  the  nature  of  a  divo 
headlong  down  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
if  unchecked,  not  only  is  he  a  lost 
tish  from  the  angler's  point  of 
view,  but  with  him  must  go  a  cer- 
tain <}uuDlity  of  tackle,  and  much 
valuable  time  will  Ito  lost  in  re- 
pairs. Single  gut,  even  of  the 
stoutest,  is  all  too  weak  for  large 
lytho- fishing  off  a  rocky  aud  weedy 
coast. 

The  salmon  and  trout  fisher 
rigbtly      praisea      the     charming 


branches  of  angling  which  ho  meet 
favours,  by  reason,  in  a  measure, 
of  tho  magnificent  scenery  into 
which  they  take  him.  The  mere 
word  "  salmon  "  to  him  brings  back 
memories  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, rolling  moorlands,  foaming 
torrents  swirling  amid  great 
boulders  and  rocks,  and  of  excit- 
ing encounters  with  the  king  of 
fish,  with  all  their  anxieties,  fears, 
and  joys.  But  the  E;urroundinga 
of  the  lythe-fisher  are  hardly,  if  at 
all,  less  beautiful.  He  is  being 
rowed,  maybe,  along  the  irregular 
shores  of  some  calm  inlet  of  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland. 
The  salt-water  loch  is  broken  up 
by  rocky  islets  on  which  sea-birds 
nest,  aud  lichens  deck  the  masses 
of  grey  gneiss.  Cloud  •  topped 
mountains  rise  on  the  mainland, 
and  at  this  distance  seem  to  be 
coming  almost  sheer  down  to  tho 
water -edge.  The  heather  is  all 
aglow  with  flower.  Red-tleer  are 
feeding  in  inaccessible  spots  on  the 
mountainside.  The  water  is  alive 
with  guillemots,  puifins,  and  razor- 
bills,  white  great  herring  and  black- 
backed  gulls  are  screeching  over- 
head. The  smooth  round  head  of 
a  seal  appears  above  the  surface, 
and  the  beautiful  creature  gazes  at 
us  for  n  moment  through  its  soft 
brown  eyes,  and  then  disappctars. 
Now  and  again  there  is  a  hissing 
sound  as  three  porpoises,  which 
are  feeding  on  tho  herrings,  show 
their  round  backs  and  blow. 
Solan-geese  are  taking  great  aerial 
dives  with  closed  wings,  causing 
the  water  to  boil  as  they  strike  it, 
and  coming  up,  sometimes  with, 
but  more  often  without,  a  fish 
in  their  sharp-edged  l>eakg.  Tho 
sun  is  nearing  the  horizon  to  tho 
north  •  westward,  and  tlie  moun- 
tain-sides are  lit  up  with  ever- 
changing  colours — now  gold,  now 
purple,  now  orange.  Truly  the 
surroundings  arc  all  that  the  heart 
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of  mftn   could   desire.     And   the 
sport? 

There  arc  two  rods  over  the 
Rtem  of  the  little  lioat  which 
Donald  is  rowing  with  such  care 
along  the  edge  of  those  wccd- 
fringpd  rocks.  Preaentty  there  is 
a  shriek  of  the  reel,  and  one  of 
these  all  hut  disupppiirs  owirhoard. 
But  wo  are  on  the  alert,  and  have 
a  hand  upon  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
How  that  fish  fights  to  regain  the 
position  he  foolishly  left  to  seize 
that  little  brown  eel  which  passed 
bis  iour ! 

"  A  good  fish,  Donald  ! " 

"  Oh  ay,  a  good  fushe  ! "  And 
prrwiitly  the  clip  is  brought  into 
requiBition,  and  a  bfjintiful  croa- 
ttire,  with  eyes  bright  and  soft 
tnd  brown  ai  those  of  the  seal, 
is  lifted  into  the  boat.  Others 
follow,  EoniD  larger,  a  few  smaller  ; 
ami  not  until  it  is  almost  too  dark 
for  us  to  safely  thread  our  way 
among  the  narrow  channels,  does 
Donald  turn  the  boat's  head  to- 
wards the  little  stone  ijuay  at  the 
head  of  tlie  loch. 

Hut  lytho  and  mackerel  fishing 
apart,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  basket  is  more  often  better 
filled  when  wo  fish  with  natural 
bait  near  the  bottom  than  with 
fly  or  spinner.  The  largest  boss 
of  all,  great  fellows  weighing  some- 
times as  much  as  1*^  lb.,  will  not 
often  have  anything  to  say  to  a 
twopenny-halfpenny  little  bit  of 
feather  and  tinsrl.  The  patri- 
archal fifth  haunt  the  coaRt  near 
the  mouths  of  harbours  and  estu- 
aries, where  refuse  of  all  kinds 
affords  tliem  food.  Indeed,  if  you 
would  catch  them,  you  would  be 
well  advised  not  to  bo  over-nice  in 
the  matter  of  baits.  Tliere  are 
few  tbiugu  more  tempting  for  a 
big  bus  than  a  great  lump  of  niy's 
liver  which  has  been  kept  for  a 
day  or  two,  nor  are  tliese  fish 
averse  to  the  interiora  of  chickens 
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and  rabbits.  They  will  take  a 
whole  herring  or  pilchard  as  it  is 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
but  in  that  case  there  must  be  no 
weight,  for  the  bass  goes  ofT  and 
gorges  it  Ttefore  the  angler  strikes, 
and  if  he  feels  any  resistance  from 
lead  or  otherwise  he  at  once  drops 
the  bait.  Thcsn  great  liass  are 
also  vei7  partial  to  that  quaint 
ci-eature  known  to  fisliermen  as 
the  squid,  and  many  are  caught 
on  long  lines  baited  with  pieces 
of  squid  and  laid  along  rocky 
shores. 

Well  do  I  remember  one  calm 
starlight  night,  when  a  little  Welsh 
lad  and  myself  were  in  a  boat 
within  twenty  yards  of  some  beet- 
ling cliffs,  against  which  a  slight 
swell  was  breaking.  We  were 
using  very  coarse  hand  lines,  and 
hoping  to  catch  some  monster  con- 
gers which  were  known  to  abound 
at  this  particular  spot;  and  the 
eels  gave  us  good  sport,  though  we 
did  not  get  any  very  great  ones. 
Suddenly  my  tine  was  torn  nearly 
out  of  my  hand,  and  in  a  second  a 
63h,  which  could  not  havo  been 
much  under  20  lb.  iu  weight,  was 
lashing  the  surface  into  foam,  just 
as  any  fresh-run  salmon  sometimes 
does  when  the  rank  barb  of  the 
hook  sinks  deeply  into  some  tender 
place.  The  sea  was  full  of  phos- 
phorescence that  night,  and  this 
creature,  as  it  lashed  and  beat 
about  in  a  sort  of  glowworm  bath, 
waa  a  beautiful  sight.  No  other 
6ah  that  swims  in  the  sea,  (*xcept 
perhaps  the  salmon,  would  l>e  aj 
tigerish.  Alas !  it  is  always  thff 
largest  which  are  lost,  if  anglers 
arc  to  be  believed.  The  Wolaf 
lad  who  was  with  me  had  nev 
before  seen  such  a  thing  as  tli 
He  would  havo  cared  little  for 
congereel  of  i'O  lb,,  knowing  them 
right  well  J  but  this  thing,  which 
Btrugglod  and  kicked  wildly,  and 
seemed    to    almost  foam    at    the 
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mainly  out    lines,    each    bearing    fifteen 

of  line,  hooks,  only  caught  two  or  three 

:%  hooks  codlings   between  them.      In  the 

a  heavy  earlier   portion   of    this  paper    I 

I  a  piece  gave  other  instances  of  many  more 

rards  in  fish  being  caught  on  the  rod  than 

ich  is  a  on  the  band-line. 
out  the         In  angling  for  small  sea-fish  the 

.rrauged  rod    is    particularly    serviceable. 

)8ely  on  That  estimable  little  member  of 

laits  his  the  Pleuronectida,  the  sand -dab, 

9sels,   if  which,  when  the  sole  has  become 

purpose,  extinct,    will    have    to    take    its 

on  in  a  place,  may  be  caught  by  the  dozen 

broom-  on   many  sandy  shores   by  those 

and  fro  who  fish  with  light,   fresh -water 

ise,  and  tackle.     I  never  saw  the  usefal- 

i  it  out  ness  of  a  rod  for  sea-fishing  more 

leaves  a  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  Tenby 

button,  Bay,    where    this    particular  fish 

be  cleft  abounds.     The  water  there  is  shal- 

Iny  one  low,  and  the  current  is  not  strong ; 

lat  with  but  the  local  fishermen  use  hand- 

looks   a  lines  bearing  heavy  leads,  suitable 

mid    be  for  fishing  a  tideway.    These  little 

I  is,  that  fish  are  delicate  biters.  The  hand- 
irdinary  liner  will   probably   feel    nothing 

II  catch  until  the  sand-dab  has  swallowed 
le  taken  the  bait  and  is  struggling  to  get 
1  reason  rid  of  it.  The  angler,  on  the  other 
er's  line  hand, — and  by  angler  I  mean  more 
a  much  particularly  him  who  uses  rod  and 
ban  the  line, — who  fishes  with  the  lightest 
9.  The  lead  the  current  will  allow,  feels 
it,  very  the  slightest  interference  with  the 
ort  dis-  bait,  and  will  catch  almost  every 
ing  the  fish  that  bites. 

strikes.         Not  as  evidence  of  my  own  par- 

a  hand-  ticular  skill,    but  merely  of   the 

3g  com-  superiority   of   the   rod   over  the 

o     pull  hand-line,  I  may  shortly  describe 

nd  thus  one  particular  afternoon's  fishing 

ook  out  I  had  not  far  from  a  little  bay  on 

3  rod  is  the  Bristol  Channel,  called  Water- 

'A  to  the  winch.     I  was  in  a  boat,  and  had 

7  lightly  with   me   two   rods,    on   both    of 

tught  on  whichwere light paternostertackle. 

Ive  fish  About  a  hundred  yards*  distance 

g  a  rod  there    soon    came    a    professional 

en   who  fisherman  with  two  customers,  a 

side  of  father   and   his   little  son.      T\sfe 

0  throw-  three  were  uam^  \iMidL^xiS.v  >s^*^ 
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pork.  OooMnonKlly  they  are  takes 
with  ft  fly,  pftrtacalftrly  if  a  gentle 
— vhich  is  the  angter^s  name  for 
the  lamp  of  the  Woe -bottle— is 
plaoMl  on  the  hook.  Ooo  of  the 
bcst-kikown  baits  is  a  lire  rag- 
vosm,  ft  sort  of  marine  oentapedeL 
A  dffver  Dokhod  of  catching  laul- 
kc  was  dflBflriUJ  in  the  '  Fuhing 
GftMlto'  mDe  jcftii  ngo.  An 
ft^^er  had  ulniii  ttd  that  when  be 
tfaivw  hread-craafas  into  a  oertaia 
pace  of  «na«;  wdket  eaaeto  the 
asilaoa  md  M  an  dMn;  n  he 
ihainMit  hneyad  a  resy  fine  Hue 
iviA  fcagaiaiiti  of  ooHc,  plaeed 
■aafl  heaka  akag  it  at  tntorals 
«ad  ladlad  thm  with  liraad  pastes 
BftTc^  est  this  Bbc^  he  a|B^Ued 
his  tuimd-oiroha  to  act  as  a  sort 
«(  gnoBMfli^  or,  to  ^mk  sore 

,  aariteiMMifc.  «ad  the  fii^ 
t»  Ui  aaDt  and  aane  wen 
Ttmttbe  iiiiniand. 
Aal  Ae  koK  hiit  far 
Iff^  anOai  has  ^  to  W  &- 
wwmd.  U)  dn  ooaneotMa  1 
xmy  fakxA  cNsl  thM  the  aaalear 
pMiAahm-  ma?  In  tihe  xkA  tor  fia- 
tauit  fvfenv  ^Mtafar  new  haHi 
wfaMhvai  he  rf  Aayartiit  ad- 
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sportsmen.  They  consist  mainly 
of  &  considerable  length  of  lino, 
from  which  a  doxnn  or  more  books 
project,  and  tonninated  by  a  heavy 
lead.  Beyond  the  lead  is  a  piece 
of  finer  lino  about  two  yards  in 
length,  At  the  end  of  which  is  a 
button,  used  for  slinging  out  tho 
aflair  seaward.  Having  arranged 
the  whole  of  the  line  loosely  on 
the  shore,  tho  fisherman  baits  his 
hookf,  tying  on  his  mussels,  if 
they  are  using  any,  for  the  purpose. 
He  next  places  the  button  in  a 
cleft  cut  at  the  end  of  u  broom- 
stick, swings  tho  lead  to  and  fro 
once  or  twicse  peudulamwise,  and 
with  a  mighty  heave  sends  it  out 
to  sea,  iiiocb  as  a  rocket  leaves  a 
life-saving  apparatus — the  button, 
of  course,  slipping  from  the  cloft 
at  the  end  of  the  stick.  Any  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  with 
these  thirteen  or  more  hooks  a 
lai^e  number  of  fish  would  be 
caught ;  but  my  experience  is,  that 
the  angler  fiinhing  with  an  ordinary 
two  -  hook  patornoeter  will  catch 
many  more  fish  than  can  ho  taken 
on  a  throw-out  lino.  Tho  reason 
probably  is  this  :  The  angler's  line 
is  fine,  and  this  enables  n  much 
smaller  lead  to  be  used  than  tho 
one  on  tho  throw-out  line.  The 
6Bh,  when  it  seizes  the  bait,  very 
oft«n  pulls  the  lead  a  short  dis- 
tascn,  and  tlio  person  holding  tho 
rod  at  onoe  feels  the  bite,  strikes, 
and  hooks  the  fish.  With  a  hand- 
ling, the  fish  has  something  com- 
paratively unresisting  to  pull 
■gunst  in  its  stmgglee,  and  thus 
frequently  wrenches  tho  hook  out 
of  its  moulh.  Where  tho  rod  is 
u&ed,  the  yielding  top  gives  to  the 
pull  of  th«  68h,  and  a  very  lightly 
hooked  codling  will  be  brought  on 
shore,  I  have  seen  twelve  fish 
landed  by  a  person  using  a  rod 
and  two  hooks,  white  men  who 
were  standing  on  either  side  of 
the  angler  and  working  two  throw- 


out  lines,  each  bearing  fifteen 
hooks,  only  caught  two  or  three 
codlings  between  them.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  paper  I 
gave  other  instances  of  many  more 
fish  being  caught  on  the  rod  than 
on  the  hand-line. 

In  angling  for  small  sea-6sh  the 
rod  is  particularly  serviceabla 
That  estimable  littlo  member  of 
the  Pleuronectidte^  the  sand-da^ 
which,  when  the  sole  baa  become 
extinct,  will  have  to  take  its 
place,  may  be  caught  by  tho  dozen 
on  many  sandy  shores  by  those 
who  fish  with  lights  freah- water 
tackle.  I  never  saw  tlie  useful- 
ness of  a  rod  for  sea-fiehing  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  Tenby 
Buy,  where  this  particular  fish 
abounds.  The  water  there  i.s  shal- 
low, and  the  current  is  not  strong  \ 
but  the  local  fishermen  use  hand- 
lines  bearing  heavy  leads,  suitable 
for  Gshing  a  tideway.  These  little 
fish  an;  delicate  biters.  The  band- 
liner  will  probably  feel  nothing 
until  the  sand-dab  has  swallowed 
the  bait  and  is  struggling  to  get 
rid  of  it.  The  angler,  on  tho  other 
hand, — and  by  angler  1  mean  more 
particularly  him  who  uses  rod  and 
lino,— who  fishes  with  tho  lightest 
lead  the  current  will  allow,  feels 
the  slightest  interference  with  the 
bait^  and  will  catch  almost  every 
fish  that  hitra, 

Xot  as  evidence  of  my  own  par- 
ticular skill,  but  merely  of  the 
superiority  of  the  rod  over  the 
hand-line,  I  may  shortly  describe 
one  particular  afternoon's  fishing 
I  had  not  far  from  a  little  bay  ou 
the  Bristol  Channel,  called  Water- 
winch.  1  was  in  a  boat,  and  bad 
with  me  two  rods,  on  both  of 
which  were  light  paternoster  tackle. 
About  a  hundr&l  yards'  distance 
there  soon  came  a  professional 
fisherman  with  two  customers,  a 
father  and  his  little  son.  The 
three  were  using  hand-lines,  but 
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■were  catching  nothing,  Almoet 
immediately  I  lowered  my  tackle 
into  the  water  I  b^n  to  hook 
fish  ;  and  so  freely  did  the  sand- 
dalw  and  targe  plaice  bite  that  I 
was  unable  to  attend  to  more  than 
one  rod,  wliilo  the  man  who  was 
with  mo  was  fully  occupied  in 
opening  mussels.  Witnessing  my 
good  fortune,  the  people  in  the 
other  boat  camn  nearer,  hut  still 
they  caught  nothing.  Again  they 
moved,  i\ith  similar  results ;  and 
seeing  how  very  grieved  and  puz- 
zled they  were,  I  be^ed  of  them 
to  put  their  boat  a3  near  mino  as 
could  possibly  be  done  without  the 
two  little  craft  bumping  together. 
This  thoy  did,  thanking  me  pro- 
fusely, quite  believing  that  the 
secret  lay  in  my  having  chosen  a 
particularly  good  spot,  IJut  oven 
then  they  were  no  more  successful 
than  they  had  been.  In  a  very 
f6w  hours'  fishing  my  bag  con- 
sisted of  six  dozen  flat-tish,  white 
in  the  lK)at  which  lay  alongside 
me  not  half-a-dozen  wei'c  tation. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
hand-lines  used  by  these  people 
were  particularly  unauitrd  for  the 
purpose.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
they  had  used  my  tackle,  even 
omitting  the  rod,  they  would  have 
had  a  very  fair  afternoon's  sport. 

Many  of  the  harbours  on  the 
cost  coast  arc  frequented  liy  that 
most  excellent  of  fish,  the  cucum- 
ber-smelt, witich  is  a  true  smelt, 
and  member  of  the  .SWrnoHit/rt 
family,  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  tho  atlierine  or  Band-smelt 
by  the  adipose  or  fatty  tin.  Hand- 
lines  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  these  fish,  which  may 
be  often  caught  in  considerable 
quantities  on  exactly  tlie  same 
taclcle  aa  the  fresh-water  fiaher- 
man  uses  for  roach, — two  or  three 
hooks,  however,  being  more  deadly 
than  one.  Another  plan  is  to 
make  up  a  tiny  paternoster — thai 


is  to  say,  terminate  a  piece  of  fine 
gut  with  a  pistol-buUot^and  place 
along  it  at  intervals  four  or  five 
roach-hooka  baited  with  fragments 
of  ragwomi  or  uncooked  shrimps. 
This  is  lowered  among  the  smelts, 
which  will  feed  oU  the  more 
eagerly  if  they  are  ground-baited 
with  pounded  shrimps,  herring,  or 
other  food  in  which  they  delight. 

This  reference  to  pounded 
shrimps  reminds  me  that  the  ele- 
vation of  sea  fishing  to  a  fine  art 
has  led  to  the  introduction  on  our 
coasts  of  the  fresh -water  fislier- 
man's  method  of  collecting  fish 
and  bringing  them  on  the  feed — a 
practice,  hy  the  way,  which  has 
prevailed  in  other  countries  for 
many  years.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  now  for  sea-anglers  to  smash 
up  a  number  of  crabs,  pieces  of 
herring,  and  other  fish-food,  place 
the  mixture  in  a  net,  weight  it 
with  stones,  and  sink  it  by  means 
of  a  light  line  at  the  spot  where 
the  fishing  is  carried  on.  For  the 
purpose  of  collecting  fish  there  is 
nothing  so  sure  as  the  interiors  of 
pilchards,  which  give  ofTa  quantity 
of  oil. 

Since  T  first  commenced  to  sea- 
fish,  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments which  has  been  brought 
about  in  tackle  is  in  connection 
with  the  rod.  At  one  time  I 
deemed  it  almost  impossible  to 
use  a  rod  along  with  a  weight  of 
over  half  a  pound,  but  now  the 
sea -fisherman  can  use  a  weight 
of  2  lb.  or  more  without  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  even  a 
hand-line,  The  rod  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  lever,  and  the  longer  the  rod  the 
more  powerful  the  leverage  on  the 
angler's  hands  and  wrists.  Two 
lb.  at  the  end  of  an  eigh teen-feet 
rod  would  feel,  and  would  be,  an 
enormous  and  quite  oninanageable 
weight.  But  reduce  the  rod  to 
six  feet,  having  in  lieu  of  the 
oixlinary    raid    ring    a    miniature 
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block  through  which  the  line  may 
ran  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  friction,  and  we  are  at  once 
able  to  fish  with  a  2-Ib.  lead.  Sea- 
fishermen  should  bear  in  mind  that, 
given  a  certain  depth  of  water  and 
a  certain  speed  of  current,  a  stout 
line  will  ^ways  require  a  mnch 
heavier  lead  to  keep  it  on  the 
bottom  than  one  finer.  By  using 
running  tackle  and  rod,  which 
enable  him  to  play  his  fish,  the 
angler  can  dispense  with  very 
coarse  strong  tackle,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  is  enabled  to 
use  leads  of  moderate  weight. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  short 
paper  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
sea-fishing  as  a  sport,  and  have 
touched  upon  as  many  branches 
of  it  as  was  possible  within  reason- 
able limits  of  space ;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  there  are  neces- 
sarily many  omissions,  some  of 
importance.  This  new  sport  has 
a  great  future  before  it.     It  is  as 


different  from  the  methods  of  the 
professional  fisherman  as  fly-fishing 
for  salmon  is  from  the  salmon-fish- 
ing as  pursued  by  our  great-grand- 
fathers. It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  new 
branch  of  angling,  and  therefore 
we  know  at  present  comparatively 
little  about  it.  As  population, 
anglers,  and  river-pollution  all  in- 
crease, fresh -water  fishing  worth 
the  having  must  necessarily  be- 
come more  difficult  of  attainment. 
We  may  do  well,  therefore,  to  find 
out  to  the  full  the  sport  the  sea  is 
likely  to  afford  us.  The  salmon 
and  sea-trout  angler,  too,  is  re- 
minded that  in  time  of  drought, 
when  rivers  are  streamlets  and 
streamlets  dry  beds,  a  turn  at  the 
sea  -  loch,  or  round  yon  rocky 
point,  may  yield  better  sport  than 
the  gloomy  contemplation  of  a 
book  of  salmon-fiies,  or  the  thin 
streak  of  water  which  winds  its 
tortuous  way  among  the  boulders. 
John  Bickerdyke. 
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It  was  a  few  weeks  liefore 
Christmas,  The  pope  of  Nitch- 
vorad  was  thinking  already  of  his 
tithes — the  gncse,  and  tho  pig, 
and  thfi  sacks  nf  applf>s — and  per 
haps  of  the  New  Year's  dinner  up 
at  the  Oastio ;  his  wife,  the  popadia, 
was  wishing,  in  her  usual  dumb 
patient  fashion,  that  the  holy 
season,  with  certain  contingencies 
pertaining  to  it^  were  wi;ll  over. 

It  had  been  an  open  winter,  so 
far,  at  Nitchvorad  ;  but  now  the 
frost  seemed  to  Iw  strcngtheniDg, 
and  the  low  blanket  clouds,  full 
of  snow,  were  hanging  in  the  6r- 
topa,  ready  to  empty  themselves 
in  a  few  hours.  The  popadia 
stumped  to  and  fro  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  wood-shed,  bring- 
ing in  fuel  for  the  ovens.  Her 
husband  had  told  the  boys  to  help 
their  mother,  but  none  of  them 
had  attended  to  his  orders :  the 
best  that  could  bo  said  for  tho 
parson's  boys  was,  that  in  holi- 
day-time one  saw  very  little  of 
them. 

Su<ldenly  there  was  a  rallying 
and  a  scuffling  on  the  sti-eet  sido 
of  the  house,  a  jingling  of  bells, 
a  clatter  of  horses'  feet  sharply 
turning  the  corner,  w}iero  tho  ice 
from  tho  pool  round  the  midden 
splintered  like  glass.  The  Count's 
servant  jumped  off  the  box-seat  of 
tho  Count's  own  droschky,  and 
would  have  half  thumped  tho 
pope's  door  down  with  his  lists, 
had  nob  the  pope  himself,  rushing 
from  his  seat  by  tho  oven,  ap- 
peared in  an  instant  on  the  door- 
step. Tho  little  desolate  street 
was  alivo  with  darting  black  eyes. 


the  shock  black  beads  nf  the  par- 
son's boys  protruding  from  every 
unexpected  cranny :  it  wag  not  a 
common  thing  for  tho  Count's 
carriage  to  stop  at  their  door,  and 
for  onoe  there  was  something  to 
stare  at. 

"  Jump  in,  jump  in  ! "  cried  the 
Countess,  as  the  pope  came  bowing 
and  smiling  to  the  carriage  door. 
"  The  Count  has  visitors,  come 
for  the  horse-fair,  and  they  have 
alt  sat  down  to  iskal.  They  began 
to  play  at  eight  lost  evening,  and, 
save  for  supper  and  for  breakfast, 
they  have  not  moved  yet.  My 
husband  said,  '  Fetch  the  pope, — 
he  will  enjoy  the  fun  ; '  and  I  can 
give  you  live  minutes  to  make 
your  packet  Ask  the  popadia  to 
put  together  your  things  for  a 
couple  of  nights,  for  the  snow  ia 
coming,  and  you  will  not  mind 
being  kept  a  bit  at  the  castle,  eh  t 
Ah  !  there  you  are,  Sophia  Petro- 
vibch;  a  hundred  greetings  to  you," 
OS  the  popadia  appeared  in  the 
passage.  "  You  will  spare  ua  your 
husband  for  a  short  visit  1  You 
have  plenty  of  sons  to  look  after 
you  —  how  many  1  Ah  !  eleven  : 
that  is  a  brave  family ;  and  yoa 
will  soon  make  up  your  dozen,  if 
I  don't  mistake,"  rattled  on  her 
ladyship  the  Countess  with  ready 
wit,  and  in  a  shrill  voice  which 
carried  half-way  down  tho  street. 

The  pope  was  bustling  about, 
struggling  into  his  Sunday  kaftan, 
stufilug  things  into  a  bag  and 
pulling  Lhem  out  again  in  his  ex- 
citement, bawling  at  his  wife,  who 
in  the  inner  room  was  hastily 
putting  &  few  stitches  and  ^ply- 
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teg  a  brush  to  gamiPntB  that  wore 
not  in  gonoral  use. 

"  Here.  Sophia  Petrovitch,  there 
is  candle-grBasG  on  my  slocvc.  Lend 
me  thy  gaiters,  mine  are  all  spat- 
tered with  mud.  If  thou  hast  an 
iron  handy,  just  pass  it  over  these 
apots,  and  Kuiooth  out  the  silk  hand- 
knrcliieF.  Come  !  ooiiie  1  how  slow 
thou  art,  while  the  Counteu 
waits !  T  might  ho  a  widownr — 
God  forhid  it! — with  a  wardrobe 
all  so  unready  in  an  emergency. 
Where  is  thy  fur  cap]  it  is  better 
than  mine,  and  no  one  will  see 
thee." 

The  popadia  worked  with  a  will, 
her  hroad  sallow  face  showing  no 
•ign  of  amotion.  In  fire  minutes 
the  pope  was  brushed,  dressed, 
racked,  stepping  into  the  carriage 
beside  the  Comit^ss,  liis  wife  hand- 
ing his  little  leather  wallet  to  the 
foo.lman  with  her  own  hands. 

*'  Bah  !  not  inside,"  shrieked  the 
Countess,  as  the  man  would  have 
put  the  modest  luggage  on  the 
front  seat;  "the  suiell  of  leather 
and  of  grease  makes  mo  sick !  I 
would  not  have  it  near  me  for  ten 
roahles ; "  and  the  servant  swung  it 
careleaaly  to  the  box-seat  by  the 
long  broken  strap  which  the  po- 
padia had  not  had  tiine  to  sew 
afresh. 

"  Home ! "  cried  the  Countess ; 
then  with  on  afterthought,  "  Good- 
bye, Sophia  Petrovitch ;  good  luck 
to  you  in  making  up  your  do7.cn  :  " 
and  with  a  peal  of  laughter  at  her 
own  sprightliness,  the  lady  leaned 
back  among  her  furs,  and  the 
carriage  drove  away. 

Tlie  popadia  won  t  Imck  in  to 
the  hopse  and  shut  the  front  door. 
A  little  soft,  light  snow,  like  eider- 
down, hod  blown  into  the  possago, 
a  precursor  of  the  downfall  that 
was  due.  Sophia  Petrrjvitch  sat 
down  in  her  husband's  ehnir  by  the 
oven — the  one  seat  in  the  house 
that  was  rea.lly  snug  and  warm — 
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and  let  her  hands  drop  on  her 
knees  for  full  ten  minutes  without 
moving.  The  unexpected  bustle  oC_ 
the  Countess's  visit  and  her  husfl 
hand's  departure  had  shaken  hor, 
and  a  little  red  spot  came  on  ejich 
of  her  prominent  cheek  -  bonea^ 
Outside,  the  sky  se/'mod  to  l>e  bend 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  with  it 
weight  of  snow.  Everything  wa 
very  still,  for  the  boys  had  rushed 
oft'  again  t-o  their  lairs,  to  rejoice 
over  the  disposal  of  tlie  "little 
father  "  for  the  next  two  days.  The 
popadia  almost  fancied,  as  she  sat 
alone  in  the  house,  that  she  could 
feel  the  great  earth  plunging  round 
on  its  course — a  strange  sensation 
that  had  come  to  her  once  or  twioe 
of  late,  and  made  her  grasp  at  the 
chair-arms  or  at  aiiythingthat  came 
handy  while  it  lasted.  Then  the 
Countess's  reiterated  wonla  came 
back  to  her.  The  baby  that  was 
to  come  at  Ohristmos-timo  was  the 
thirteenth,  not  the  twelfth,  though 
she  had  not  seen  fit  to  correct  her 
ladyship. 

There  were  eleven  boys,  to  be 
sure,  belong!  ng  to  the  pope's 
family,  ranging  from  sturdy,  un- 
tamable Alexander,  of  nearly  six- 
teen, to  the  pair  of  eleven-months* 
twins  in  the  box-cradle  behind  the 
stove ;  but  Tinko,  the  pretty  blue- 
eyed  girl — ^the  only  blue  ey«l,  fair- 
skinned  child  in  all  the  swarthy, 
aliook'headed  crew— had  died  five 
years  before,  just  as  she  was  be- 
ginning to  fill  the  place  of  friend 
and  assistant  to  the  poor  patient 
mother,  who  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  bcfriondod  or 
assisted  in  her  life. 

Tinka  was  the  eldest  of  tf 
family.  She  hiid  faded  away  b« 
fore  the  Counte&a  came,  as  a  brid(%* 
to  the  Castle ;  and  as  no  one  in 
Nitchvorad  went  in  for  such  sen- 
timentality as  decorating  graves, 
the  remembrance  of  the  little  girt 
had  passed  from  ail  men's  mintU. 
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Even  the  pope  himself  rattled 
over  her  name,  wlien  he  read  the 
prayer  for  the  dead,  as  though  he 
had  no  recollection  of  the  family 
to  which  she  hnloiigHd. 

Sophia  Pctrovitch  sighed  a  Httle 
as  she  thought  of  the  prospect 
before  her. 

The  snow  was  falling  steadily 
now,  in  small  close  Hakee.  In  a 
few  hours  the  roiule  would  he  iiii- 
pas&ahle  and  dangerous  if  the  wind 
rose  and  drove  it  into  drifts  before 
the  frost  froze  it  to  an  even  sur- 
face. If  old  Marcova  Marcovitch 
was  to  come  to  her,  aa  the  pop©  in 
his  hun*y  had  suggestud — rather 
out  of  a  dt^sire  to  leave  himself 
more  free  than  from  any  special 
solicitude  about  his  wife — Alex- 
ander must  fetch  her  at  once,  be- 
iovB  nightfall  and  the  increasing 
snowfall  rendei-ed  her  coming  im- 
possible. But  to  catch  Alexander, 
and  to  eoercR  him  into  doing  any- 
thing that  might  1«  of  use  to  any- 
body else,  was  a  task  beyond  the 
feeble  power  of  the  popodla.  Per- 
haps Doris,  the  third  boy,  might 
be  amenable  to  lier  wishes,  pro- 
vided his  elder  brothers  did  not 
jeer  him  out  of  countenance  ;  and 
old  Marcova  had  better  come — at 
once — if  this  weakness  were — 
"  Dear  Virgiu,  Holy  Mother,  and 
blessed  St  Joseph,  thou  protector 
of  all  poor  women  on  whom  the 
burden  of  housekeeping  falls  heav- 
ily, keep  this  deadly  faintneas 
back  until  old  Marcova  comes!" 
Boris,  who  was  lurking  in  the 
region  of  the  wood-stack  behind 
the  house,  agreed  in  his  happy  go- 
lucky  fashion  to  fetch  the  old 
nurse  as  Eoon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted the  aparrow-trap  which  he 
was  constructing  out  of  forked 
twigs  and  bits  of  slate,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  iniminont  snow- 
fall ;  and  his  mother,  creeping  back 
to  tho  living  -  room,  wh<T0  the 
twins   wort]   roaring   lustily  from 
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their  cradle-box,  felt  a  littJe  com- 
forted that  her  weakness  had  been 
a  jiassing  indisposition,  and  that 
Marcova  would  be  with  her  before 
night  was  far  advanced.  It  was 
only  three  hours  later,  when  Boris 
and  his  brethren  straggled  in  to 
supper,  wrangling  over  their  rye- 
bread  and  cabbage  soup  like  a 
flock  of  shrieking  starlings,  that  it 
transpired  tlmt  the  boy  bad  for- 
gotten the  popadin's  message  al- 
together in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
afternoon's  sport.  It  was  too  late 
then  to  do  anything ;  indeed  no 
one  thought  of  repairing  tho  omis- 
sion, any  more  than  of  apologising 
for  it.  Only  the  popadia  felt  as 
if  some  prop  on  which  she  had 
been  leaning  had  snapped  under 
her  -  but  she  said.nothing,  for  there 
was  none  to  listen. 

Presently,  when  all  tlie  boys 
were  asleep,  even  the  twins  quiet 
for  a  brief  interval,  ttie  popadia 
crept  to  bed,  missing  with  an 
unwonted  feeling  of  tenderness 
the  hearty  snores  of  her  consort, 
which  generally  gave  evidence  of 
liis  unruffled  conscience  and  un- 
disturbable  digestion  for  an  hour 
or  so  l>efore  the  housemother  man- 
aged to  slip  into  her  place  beside 
him .  To-night  tho  tired  woman  fell 
into  a  broken  sleep,  disturbed  by 
dreams  of  confusion  and  distracting 
cross-purposes :  that  long  broken 
strap  which  kept  slipping,  slipping 
through  her  numbed  fingers  had 
the  pope's  little  wallet  at  the  end 
of  it ;  but  when  at  last  she  drew 
it  up,  she  found  nothing  but  a 
crj'ing  infant  dangling  just  out  of 
reach,  and  some  one  shrieked  with 
high-bred  company  laughter,  like  ^ 
the  Countess,  and  cried  in  her  e&i*  fl 
with  shrill  importunity,  "  How  " 
can  you  make  up  the  dozen,  if 
there  are  really  thirteen?"  It 
was  rf  p^-ating  tho  word  "  thirteen," 
fatiifnl  out  of  very  meaningleaaneaa 
to  all  Rusfiiaaa,  that  the  popadi* 
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woke  at  last,  to  find  that  a  new 
morning  had  coroe,  in  outwaH 
appearance  very  ninch  like  tlie  old 
night,  bat  filled  to  the  brim  afresh 
witli  work  and  responsiblUties, 
care  and  toil  and  pain. 

"Ali.tho  thirteenthl"  murmured 
Sophia  Petrovitcfa,  stuffing  back 
liiT  tumbled  hair  into  her  woollen 
cap  and  tying  it  more  6rmly  under 
her  chin,  bo  as  to  cover  her  cars  ; 
"  it  is  the  thirteenth  child  that 
often  steals  away  the  life  of  tho 
mother.  For  me,  I  should  not 
complain  but  for  tho  pope."  She 
liad  reached  this  point  before  in 
the  same  train  of  thought,  and  had 
stopped  short ;  it  was  one  that  she 
darad  not  puraut*.  For  the  Kus- 
sion  pope  there  is  no  second  mar- 
riage permissible  in  the  event  of 
the  popaditt's  death,  and  very  few 
parish  priesu  can  aObrd  to  keep  n 
servant  in  place  of  a  wife,  who 
requires  no  wages.  Ileuven  help 
the  family  where  the  wife  and 
mother  is  cut  off  untimely ! 

Up  at  tho  Castle  time  was  pass- 
ing joyously.  There  was  some 
tiktU-^\Ayiug ;  but  the  Count  had 
made  this  easy  for  the  pope  by 
handing  him  an  onvetopo  with 
notes  in  it,  which  the  priest  had 
been  delighted  to  pocket.  There 
had  been  a  visit  to  the  horse-fair 
too,  whtiru  the  stranger  guests  liad 
listened  with  amusement  to  the 
pope's  cautious  cbafiering  in  their 
interest ;  and  from  time  to  time 
there  had  been  adjournments  to 
immense  meals  of  gome  and  meat, 
and  sweets  and  wine,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  parsonage  fare — a 
fixed  i]uantity  of  black  bread, 
and  unsavoury  vegetable  soup, 
which  Imd  to  be  stretched  round 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pope'a  increasing  family.  The 
Countess's  sharp  impertinent  eyes 
V&tohed  the  poor  parson's  sbame- 
faeed  greediness  of  appreciation 
with  scarcely  veiled  insolence.   Yet, 


in  her  way,  she  liked  hioi,  wished 
hint  to  enjoy  his  stay,  and  gave 
him  tho  advantage  of  any  tit-bita 
and  warm  comers  that  she  could — 
partly  out  of  careless  good-nature, 
and  partly  to  satisfy  the  super- 
stitious disquiet  of  a  tboroughly 
irreligious  character  brought  into 
proximity  with  what,  in  Uussia, 
passes  for  a  spiritual  power.  It 
sol  ved  the  Countess's  consoieuce 
to  fill  the  pope's  plate  and  glass : 
in  a  day  or  two  the  wrinkles  in 
his  f urrowi^  cheeks  wou  Id  bo 
perceptibly  lessened,  and  such  a 
result  would  go  to  the  credit  side 
of  her  ladyship's  moral  account, 
debited,  to  her  occasional  mental 
inconvenience,  with  many  a  ne- 
fleeted  mass  and  scamped  con- 
fession. It  was  not  often  that 
the  lady  of  the  Castle  did  anytliing 
for  anybody  besides  herself,  but 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  the 
priest  was  having  a  good  time 
ditTuscd  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
through  her  which  was  eminently 
pleasing. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  scoond  day  that  a  message 
came  from  Nitchvorad  to  summon 
the  pope  to  the  village.  Somohow 
the  Countess  received  it  Krst,  sit- 
ting in  her  (-asy-chair  in  the  yellow 
drawing-room  after  dinner ;  while 
the  gentlemen,  in  the  inner  room, 
were  cutting  fur  partners  at  cards. 
The  lady's  face  was  rather  white 
and  scared  as  she  whi!>pered  to  her 
husband,  and  thoy  both  glanced 
anxiously  at  the  pope,  who,  over- 
come witli  the  warmth  and  the 
pleasant  after-ell eut^  of  an  excel- 
lent meal,  hod  fallen  aslet-p  in 
corner  of  the  sofa,  waiting  his  tur 
to  rut  in  when  re<juirea.  Boiu^ 
orders  were  given,  and  a  carrtagd 
hastily  prepand.  Tho  pope  was 
roused,  and  his  host  hurriedly  in- 
formed him  of  the  summons  that 
had  come  :  one  of  his  parishioners, 
a  woman,  was  very  ill,  and  desired 
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the  last  consolations  of  Holy 
Church.  They  ahoost  pu^^hed  him 
across  the  hall  to  tho  carriage  door, 
in  their  eagarnoss  to  get  him  ott; 
for,  puzzlud  with  the  sudden  awak- 
cain;;  aud  tho  hut  half  cxpUincd 
recall  to  duty,  he  was  fain  to 
linger,  rubbing  hia  oycs  and  ask- 
ing a  dozen  questions  which  no 
OQu  suenied  inclined  to  answer. 
It  was  tho  Count  himself  who 
wrapped  him  in  a  big  fur  cloak 
and  shut  the  carriage  door.  The 
footin.Ln,  looking  frightened  and 
sulky,  took  his  place  on  tho  box- 
seat,  with  a  last  word  of  direction 
from  his  master.  Then  the  car- 
riage rolled  hcarily  away  in  tho 
snowy  darkness,  and  the  Castle 
party  looked  at  each  other  with 
sighs  of  relief. 

"It  was  the  best  thing  to  do," 
averrod  the  Countess,  picking  up 
hor  novel,  whicli  had  fallen  on 
tho  floor.  "Thero  would  have 
been  a  scene  and  all  that,  and 
he  will  lind  it  out  fast  enough." 

"Was  he  fond  of  hert"  some 
one  asked  —  a  stupid  question 
enough,  had  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider;  but  one  often 
aays  these  sort  of  things  to  make 
conversation  when  matters  arc  for 
a  moment  a  little  uncomfortable. 

"Ob,  it  will  be  a  real  misfor- 
tune, poor  fellow!"  replied  the 
Count,  snutUng  the  wax  candles 
On  the  card-table.  "  He  may  not 
remarry,  as  you  know ;  and  there 
are,  of  courao,  aljout  twenty  chil- 
dren.    Baron,  will  you  deal  V* 

"  A  dozen — a  dozen  exactly  ;  do 
not  exaggerate,"  m  urmured  the 
Countess  in  the  next  room. 

Two  or  three  of  tho  villagers, 
and  some  of  the  pope's  boys,  were 
hanging  about  tho  doorway  as  tho 
Count's  carriage  drovu  up.  The 
poor  shamefaceti  young  footmau 
got    down    from     the    box,    and 


mattered  his  oxphination  at  the 
window.  Ere  it  was  half-  way 
through,  the  pope,  witli  starting 
cyea,  had  flung  himself  out  of  the 
carriage  and  into  tho  house,  crasli- 
mg  against  an  open  door  and 
overturning  n  stool  as  he  rushed 
through  the  Uvingroom  to  tho 
bedi-oom  beyond.  Bat  tlie  noise 
did  not  startle  the  popadia,  where 
she  lay  white  and  still  on  the  bed, 
her  long,  long  day's  work  over  at 
last.  A  peasant  woman— not  old 
Marco va,  but  a  neighbour  sum- 
moned in  terrlticd  haate  by  Alex- 
ander —  pushed  a  little  shabby 
bundle  of  flannel  at  him,  with  a 
vague  instinct  of  consolation.  The 
twins  fmm  their  box  shouted  lusti- 
ly; the  whispering  group  about  tlio 
door  crept  nearer  to  have  a  glimpso 
of  the  death-chamber ;  even  the 
young  footman  from  the  Castle, 
who  felt  he  had  played  a  some- 
what important  rote  in  the  catas- 
trophe, doterminod  to  have  just 
one  peep,  so  as  to  report  to  the 
maidservants  at  supper  how  the 
popadia  had  looked. 

Bu  t  the  pope  saw  nothing  ; 
with  a  terrible  cry  he  flung  him- 
self across  the  bed  where  his  wife 
lay.  "Oh,  little  mother!  little 
mother  I  who  will  care  for  as  now 
that  thou  art  gone?" 

There  was  no  voice,  nor  any 
that  answered,  for  the  question 
was  indeed  unanswerable.  By- 
and-by  they  brought  the  pope  the 
vodka-bottle,  and  he  drank,  and 
fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  while 
the  women  creaked  about  the 
room,  attending  to  the  puling 
infant,  and  whispering  with  sup- 
pressed enjoyment  oE  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  the  popadia  Uy  white 
and  unmoved  in  their  midst,  for 
to  her  neither  husband,  cliildren, 
nor  neighbours  mattered  any 
longer.  G.  B.  Stuaut. 
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Deep,  buried  deep, 
In  calm  untroubled  sleep, 
Beneath  the  waves  they  loved,  our  brothera  lie. 
Far  down,  alone. 
Each  severed  from  his  own, 
They  rest  in  peace,  whose  duty  was — to  die. 

Shall  we  forget, — 
While  graves  with  tears  are  wet, — 
The  men  who  tilled  for  us  an  ocean  grave  ? 
Or  much  condemn 
The  Chief  who  died  with  them. 
And  sacrificed  the  life  he  would  not  save; 
Who,  when  he  erred. 
Pronounced  his  own  death-word, 
And  left  a  name,  at  least  among  the  brave  1 


II. 

Are  poets  gone? 
Shall  Lycidas^  alone 
Deserve  the  poet-shroud  of  Milton's  tears : 
Or  they  who  died 
Sunk  low  with  England's  pride- 
Share  Cowper'a  fame,  and  cheat  the  jealous  years? 

— The  months  have  sped : 
What  prophet-voice  has  said 
In  living  words,  their  memory  sltall  not  die? 
Can  none  to-day 
A  worthy  tribute  pay 
To  England's  loss,  and  England's  bitter  cry; 
And  shall  no  soul 
Words  into  music  roll. 
And  utter  forth  a  dirge,  for  all,  for  aye? 


'  Drowned  in  the  Iriah  Channel.  ^  The  Boyal  George. 
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111. 

0  faUl  skill 
Devising  ways  to  kill  I 
Too  sure  that  ram  to  strike  through  .stcol  ami  all  I 
More  hope  had  they 
On  whoiu  in  biittle-fray 
The  dreaduil  phalanx  of  tho  Greeks  might  fall. 

All  fomis  of  death 
Out  short  the  struggling  breath 
Of  those  brave  souls,  who,  as  in  stress  of  light, 
Were  overborne, 
By  whirling  engines  torn, 
Or  dragged  in  darknesH  down,  from  life  and  light. 
Yet  short  their  pain : 
And  till  they  rise  again 
The  sea  shall  guard  the  curtun  of  their  night, 

IV. 

They  sank  to  rest; 
And  on  their  bcraom  pressed 
The  iuany>fathomed  ocean's  weary  weight; 
They  rose  to  fame ; 
For  in  their  death  their  name 
Shall  ever  stand  with  England's  honoured  great. 

Nor  mean  their  tomb : — 
Where  Solitude  and  (Jloom, 
Twinspeetres,  till  the  spaces  dim  and  vast. 
Where  none  may  gaze. 
Nor  uareless  hand  upraise 
To  stir  the  sleeping  forms  whence  life  has  paat — 
There  close  they  lie, 
With  all  their  panoply, 
In  peaceful  glory  wreathed,  while  earth  shall  last. 

V. 

llie  storms  may  rave 
Above  that  lonely  grave, 
The  waves  may  roar  and  lash  tliemsclves,  in  vaui  ; 
For  far  below, 
The  wrecks  of  long  ago 
Host  undisturbed  where  night  and  stillness  reign. 

Above  their  head, 
Men  think  not  of  tlie  dead, 
But  toil  and  danger  face,  the  ocean  o'er, 
Till  comes  the  day 
When  each  must  pass  away, 
As  passed  thoae  brothers,  to  the  unknown  shore, 
AVhere  all  is  peace. 
Where  surface-discords  cease, 
Aiid  silence  broods,  till  time  is  known  no  more. 
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VI. 

In  that  last  hour, 
When  the  almightj  power 
Of  that  Great  Chief  above  Bhall  signal  make, 
With  Budden  dread, 
The  sea  shall  yield  her  dead, 
And  all  that  sleep  in  ocean  deep  shall  wake. 

No  error  then — 
Ko  orders  strange  to  men 
Who  here  with  honest  earnest  hearts  have  striven  ; 
But  each  shall  know, 
And  judge,  his  life  below, 
And  to  each  soul  its  meed  of  praise.be  given; 
For  God  above. 
In  His  prevailing  love. 
To  erring  men  has  opened  highest  heaven. 


VII. 

All  held  their  breath 
When  those  sad  words  of  death 
Were  flashed  the  waves  beneath,  "Victoria  gone," — 
And  kindness  owed. 
With  ready  hand  bestowed. 
On  those  who  husband  lost,  or  sire,  or  son. 

And  if  with  tears 
Were  mingled  secret  fears 
Of  fate  deserved,  or  blame  we  could  not  hide : 
— Respect  the  dead  1 
Let  no  harsh  word  be  said 
Of  him,  who  cannot  now  the  doubt  decide : 
For  this  we  know. 
Nor  need  we  farther  go — 
One  brave  soul  erred  where  all  were  brave — and  died. 

Edw.   H.   Horne. 


VOL.  CLVI. — HO.  DCCCOZLVII.  2  F 


SKSSION    OF    1S9I. 


The  defeat  of  the  Evicted  Ten- 
ants BUI  on  the  Nth  of  August^ 
and  tbe  withdrawa)  of  the  Eight 
Houra  Bill  on  the  next  day,  were 
appropriaU'ly  followed  by  the  Min- 
isterial Whitfibait  diiinfir,  which 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th.  That  the  revival  of  the 
1)ant|uet  scandalised  the  sainta, 
may  easily  be  believed.  But  after 
their  long  and  siormj  voyage, 
'*  rolled  to  starboard,  rolled  to  lar- 
board/' Ministers,  no  doubt,  felb 
that  they  had  a  right  to  take  their 
eaao  in  their  inn,  and  to  make  up 
with  champagne  and  burgundy  for 
the  very  sniail  beer  towhichthoyhad 
lately  been  accustonied.  The  aea- 
aion  was  virtually  over.  All  talk 
of  prolonging  it  into  September 
hod  died  away.  Ministers  had 
apparently  mode  up  their  minds 
that  of  the  two  evils  between 
which  they  had  to  choose — the  sac- 
rihce  of  certain  measures  to  which 
they  nominally  stood  pledged,  and 
tho  prolongation  of  the  session  a 
second  time  so  for  beyond  ita 
usual  limits — the  latter  was  tho 
greater ;  and  they  wisely  resolved 
to  cut  a  knot  which  they  found  it 
impossible  bo  untie,  and  terminate 
parliojnentary  business  at  au  early 
date.  This  is  how  the  situation 
presents  iteelf  to  the  cursory  spec- 
tator. But  there  is  a  good  dr-al 
more  behind  it,  which  must  be 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day  be- 
fore WQ  can  give  a  clear  view  of 
the  session  which  haa  just  closed. 
When  we  speak  of  the  Government 
having  resolved  on  this  or  that 
course  of  action,  we  must  not  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  result 
was  due  to  any  sudden  or  even 
recent  detenninatiou.  The  two 
alternatives  must  have  been  before 
them  even  aa  long  ago  as  when 
they  framed  the  Queen's  Speech. 


We  have  maintained  all  along  thai 
if  they  had  really  been  in  earn 
about  placing  any  of  their  meaaureff^ 
on  the  Statute  Book  before  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  they  would 
never  have  at;tpd  as  they  did.  They 
have  had  two  strings  to  their  bow 
throughout ;  and  what  occurred 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
session  abundantly  confirms  what 
we  wrote  at  the  very  beginning 
of  it. 

Parliament,  afterarecess  of  only 
a  few  days'  duration,  reassembled 
on  the  12th  of  March  1891.  They 
had  at  that  time  been  sitting  with 
very  brief  intervals  from  the  be- 
ginning of  February  1893,  and  the 
fatigue  had  told  severely  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  It  was  felt  to 
bo  impossible  that  the  experiment 
should  be  repeated,  and  it  was 
thought  probfLble  therefore  that 
Government  would  undertake  no 
more  than  could  be  conveniently 
performed  between  the  middle  of 
March  and  tho  middle  of  August. 
N«iver  was  a  greater  mistake. 
When  the  Queen's  Speech  ap- 
peared it  was  found  to  be  loaded 
to  the  brim  with  measures  of  a 
moat  contentious  chai-acter,  some 
of  which  would  have  required,  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
whole  session  to  themselves  ;  how 
much  more  so  when  the  House  was 
already  worn  out  with  a  session  of 
exorbitant  lengtli,  separated  only 
by  a  few  days  froui  the  one  jost 
commencing,  and  when  Govern- 
ment had  in  tlieir  pocket  a  Budget 
of  so  monstrous  and  mischievous  a 
character  as  must  certainly  moD- 
opolise  more  than  half  the  time 
they  had  at  their  command.  And 
so  it  proved:  the  Finance  Bill 
occupied  the  whole  time  of  the 
House  from  the  IGth  of  April  to 
the   17th  of    Jaly.       With    this 
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prospect  before  tliem,  what  could 
be  tht)  intention  with  which  ex- 
perienced atateamen  represented 
ber  Miijesty  aa  recoramending  to 
the  attention  of  PAtliament  a 
list  of  tAn  measurea,  of  which 
aeren  at  least  were  of  tirst-olass 
unporianoe,  while  two  out  of  the 
seven  involved  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitation ;  all 
this  work  pre^iuniihly  to  he  com- 
pleted by  a  jaded  Parliament  in 
a  short  aentoB,  of  which  three- 
fifths  was  to  bo  occupied  with  a 
sweeping  financial  revelation ! 

The  outburst  of  astonishment, 
incredulity,  and  ridicnlo  whiL^h  this 
annouDceuient  immediately  pro- 
voked was  not  lost  upon  Minist'.>r«, 
who  found  it  necees&ry  to  descend 
a  little  from  the  high  ground 
thf-y  hat)  assumed,  and  to  put  a 
somewhat  different  colour  on  the 
Queen's  8p«ech.  So  Ix)rd  Rose- 
bery,  with  his  usual  felicity,  chris- 
teaed  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  policy  of  indication.  Tbe 
mention  of  theae  meusanu,  he  said, 
didi  not  imply  that  Uovenmi'^nt 
meant  to  carry  tbem  ;  they  merely 
"Indicated"  a  tone  of  thought,  a 
general  bias,  in  a  particular  direct 
tioiL  Unhappily,  however,  this 
shadowy  policy  proved  substantial 
enough  to  caase  very  considerable 
delay  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
House  of  Oonimona.  The  Welsh 
LiberatiooisU  did  not  at  all  like 
being  told  that  Disestablishment 
was  only  something  towards  which 
the  party  might  be  gravitat- 
ing. The  Scotch  Noncoofonnists 
tivDUght  the  same.  The  English 
Radicals  had  to  swallow  a  simitar 
explanation,  which  tbny  did  with 
vary  wry  laoee ;  and  when  the  end 
OUD0  it  was  found  that  of  the 
whole  ottmber  of  measures  enume- 
rated in  the  Speech  from  tbe 
Throne,  only  two  retained  a  spark 
of  vitality.  Registration  Bills, 
Scotch  and  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment  fiillSf  Local  Veto  Ui)h^  Eric- 
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ted  Tenants  Bills,  Factories  Bills, 
Conciliation  Bills,  had  all  perished 
in  the  crush,  and  only  the  Equalis- 
ation of  Rates  Bill  and  the  Scotch 
Local  Govoniinent  Bill  were  found 
to  havfl  aurvivftd  the  ordeal 

At  the  end  of  July  eij^ht  or  ten 
nights  in  hand  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  Oorernment. 
They  mi^ht,  in  that  case,  have 
been  savod,  if  they  wished  it,  from 
the  necesaity  of  invokiag  the  clos- 
ure, and  time  enoagh  might  have 
bectn  found  for  the  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill,  and  the  elaboration  of  some 
compromise  which  the  Unionist 
party  could  accept.  Tbeae  eight 
or  ten  nights  they  might  have  had, 
and  more  too,  conld  they  have 
stooped  to  anything  so  common 
place  as  cutting  their  coat  accord 
ing  to  their  cloth.  Four  whole 
nights  were  given  up  to  the ' 
Registration  Bill ;  three  to  the 
Oouoiliation  Bill ;  one  to  WoUh 
Disestablishment ;  half  a  one  was 
thrown  away  on  the  statement  of 
public  basinesa,  made  so  needlessly 
aggressive  by  Sir  William  Har- 
eoart, —  when  au  hour  in  onlinary 
cases  would  have  been  sutK(;it?nt : 
and,  as  a  necessary  conspqnence, 
as  much  more  was  obliged  to  be 
devoted  to  the  debate  on  the  M 
closure  resolution,  which  never  m 
neod  have  occurred  at  all  had 
Government  managed  tlimr  busi- 
ness in  a  practical  manner  with  a 
view  to  actual  legishition,  and  not 
with  an  ulterior  object  which  is 
now  universally  recognised. 

For,  after  all,  was  "  actual  legi>> 
lation"  what  they  really  wanted  f 
Our  is  oblij^pd  to  criticise  their 
conduct  partly  on  the  supp(»ition 
that  it  was,  and  partly  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  not.  Did  they 
wish  the  Evicted  Tenants  BUI  to 
pass  the  Lords  f  We  hare  already 
answered  this  question.  They  did 
not  care.  That  we  believe  to  be 
the   true  state  of  the  case.      If  h 
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they  passed  the  bill  in  iti  original 
foriD,  they  satisfied  the  Irish,  If 
the  House  of  Lords  threw  it  out, 
they  had  a  new  cry.  One  result 
▼as  almost  as  useful  as  the  other. 
Hut  our  own  impression  is  that  of 
the  two  they  preferred  the  latt«r. 
And  the  whole  course  of  the 
session  seeuis  to  show  tliat  they 
have  been,  and  are  still,  playing 
for  a  good  Radical  cry  in  England, 
just  holding  the  Iri^li  in  hand  the 
while  by  as  much  as  will  keep 
body  and  fcoul  together.  "Whetlnr 
their  allegiance  will  stand  the 
strain  much  longer,  or  share  tlie 
fate  of  Durcan  M'Girdie's  marc, 
is  a  question  we  need  not  enter  on 
at  present. 

It  is  aljsolutely  necessary  to  put 
these  things  carefully  on  record 
before  they  are  forcotten,  since 
that  no  House  of  Comtnous  has 
ever  experienced  such  treatment 
from  any  Government  before  from 
the  Revolution  downwards.  Every 
party  in  turn  except  one  has  been 
used  as  a  catepaw,  and,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  has  found  the  chest- 
nuts scalding  hot.  In  return  for 
their  complaisance^  Government 
has  given  them  "a  bias  "  to  chew, 
like  a  quid  of  tobacco  to  stay 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  They  have 
not  seemed  to  iind  it  a  very 
palataVito  proce-ss ;  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  repeating  it,  as 
come  it  must,  since  Govttmment 
can  only  do  one  thing  itt  a  time, 
we  shall  watch  the  eHect  with 
curiosity.  Ministers  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  tem- 
porary success  in  silencing  the 
discordant  sections.  But  they 
havo  only  been  laying  up  for 
themselves  a  store  of  trouhle  in 
the  future.  It  is  quite  clear  from 
the  discontent  which  broke  out 
again  during  the  loAt  few  days 
of  Supply,  that  the  ]^Iinisterial 
arrangements  for  next  session  are 
in  danger  of  serious  interruption. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


will  iind  himself  confronted  with 
three  distinct  parties,  all  clamour- 
ing for  precedence  —  the  Welsh 
Liberationists,  the  Irish  National* 
ists,  and  the  English  Radicals. 
TiieAVelsh  have  been  promised  the 
first  place,  and  have  only  refrained 
from  open  opposition  on  that  un- 
derstanding. But  the  other  two 
parties  seem  evidently  prepared  to 
contest  it  with  them,  and  to  de- 
mand priority  for  a  new  Eviction 
Bill  and  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Lords.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  has  five  months  to  con- 
sider how  be&t  he  can  reconcile 
these  rival  claimants,  or  which  ho 
can  prefer  without  provoking  the 
open  hostility  of  the  others.  They 
have  all  threatened  it :  and  our 
own  opinion  is  that  they  will  keep 
their  word. 

One  party,  certainly,  has  been 
heavily  bribed,  and  has  got  good 
value  for  its  silence.  We  mean 
the  Ultra-English  lUdicala  repre- 
senteil  by  llr  Lalx)uchere.  But 
even  they  are  not  satlstied.  They 
have  got  the  death  duties.  But 
that  is  only  an  instalment.  Sir 
W.  Harcourb  is  not  suspected  of 
any  sneaking  tenderness  for  Lord 
Rosebery.  But  his  language  on 
the  subject  of  the  House  of  Lords 
will  have  to  be  different  next 
session,  if  he  is  to  retain  the  coa- 
Bdence  of  this  suspicious  clique. 

The  Radicals  must  always  be 
exposed  to  disappointments  of  this 
kind  as  long  as  they  retain  for 
their  leaders  men  whose  secret 
sympathies  are  all  with  the  ex- 
isting order  of  society,  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  are  very  well 
known  to  be.  That  he  will  go  all 
lengths  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  retention  of  otSce  is  no 
doubt  equally  certain.  But  he 
will  go  no  farther  than  he  ne^^ 
and  no  faster  than  he  can  help. 
At  the  age  of  sixty  seven  a  cynical 
patrician,  imbued  with  all  tbe  in- 
stincts and  sympathies  of  his  own 
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clau,  ottnnot  be  expected  to  be 
Terjr  much  in  love  with  democracy, 
or  very  much  in  earnest  about 
destroying  eetablisht-d  Institutions. 
That  he  shoald  profess  great  zeal 
in  the  oaase  is  essential  to  his 
safety  ;  but  it  is  in  the  secret  hope 
that  it  will  fail.  IndeMl  he  and 
Mr  Labouohere  remind  us  of  no 
one  so  Dtuch  as  Jeru  KaU^litTo 
and  Mr  Sharpitlaw  in  the  'Itpart 
of  Mid-Loihiau.'  Sir  Williom  Har- 
court  b&a  taken  service  with  the 
Kadicala,  but  he  has  no  goodwill 
to  the  job,  and  he  has  to  bo  Icppt 
up  to  the  collar  pretty  tightly  by 
the  8harpitlaw8  below  the  gang- 
way. He  can  fool  hiBOwn  party  to 
the  top  of  their  bent  by  passing 
nieasurea  which  the  House  of  Liords 
will  reject ;  and  then,  when  thoy 
do  reject  thom,  ho  can  make 
additional  capital  out  of  his  well- 
feigned  indignation  at  seeing  the 
will  of  the  people  overidden. 

The  Radicals,  however,  have 
given  him  a  taste  of  their  quality, 
which  no  doubt  he  has  takrn  welt 
to  heart.  No  sooner  bad  he  be- 
oome  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  be  was  defeated 
on  the  Address,  and  told  to  take 
it  back  again  and  write  a  new 
one.  When  a  roan  meekly  sub- 
mits to  have  hia  nose  pulled,  it 
does  not  augur  welt  for  his 
suDceis  in  any  very  arduous  un* 
dertaking.  But  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
was  given  to  understand  pretty 
plainly  that  he  would  have  to 
undergo  the  operation  a  second 
time,  and  take  back  his  Budget 
as  well,  if  he  didn't  obey  his  mas* 
ters.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
death  duties.  A  vigorous  back- 
handed blow  at  the  landed  pro- 
prietors would  secure  the  support 
of  the  Kadicala  for  his  financial 
scheme,  and  this,  if  successful, 
would  wipe  out  the  moral  effect 
of  his  defeat  on  the  Add  resa. 
Something  bad  to  be  done  aUo  to 
dwarf  in  the  public  eye  the  loss 


of  the  Refpstration  and  Bisestab- 
lishment  Bills;  and  having  this 
task  laid  upon  him,  wo  would  not 
deny  that  he  piloted  the  bill 
th  rough  the  House  with  some 
boldness  and  dexterity.  But  what 
may  redound  to  his  credit  for  the 
moment  as  a  parliamentary  tac- 
tician will  lowtsr  bis  reputation 
for  life  as  an  English  statesman. 
]t  has  not  hitherto  been  the  cus- 
tom for  English  Ministers  to  force 
measures  upon  Parliament  to  serve 
a  temporary  purpose  which  they 
knew  uould  not  stand  the  test  of 
experience,  and  were  certain,  there- 
fore, to  be  repeated  or  remodelled 
at  no  distant  date.  What  Mr 
Gladstone's  successor  bos  really 
done  is  to  plunge  our  whole  finan- 
cial system  into  the  diri=tflt  con- 
fusion, and  to  leave  to  his  own 
successor  a  legacy  of  didSculties 
which  ho  had  noithor  the  rosolu- 
tion  nor  the  ability  to  face  him- 
selL  The  death  duties  canout 
possibly  remain  upon  their  present 
footing  ;  and  to  undo  the  mischief 
of  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has  been  guilty  will  co<it  far  more 
trouble  than  would  have  sulhccd 
to  find  the  monry  by  some  other 
means.  There  is  no  ingenuity, 
no  economic  science,  displayed  in 
Sir  W.  Harcourt's  way  of  ruiaiug 
the  wind.  It  is  perfectly  simple. 
The  victorious  general  who  levies 
a  requisition  on  a  conquered  town 
has  just  as  much  right  to  call 
himself  a  great  financier. 

The  Budget  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
19th  of  July,  a  second  time  on  the 
liGth,  and  a  third  time  on  Monday 
the  30lh.  It  is  not  oar  businesii 
on  this  occasion  to  discuss  t^a 
provisions  of  the  meosuro  one  by 
one.  That  has  already  been  done 
once  for  all  in  an  article  which  we 
published  last  May,  and  which  was 
the  first  criticism  that  laid  hare  with 
startling  plaiuness  tlie  gross  un 
fairness  of  the  Bill.     With  regard 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  and  its 
eflect  upon  tlie  landed  interest,  we 
will  merely  quoto  tho  opinion  of 
the  gBHtleman  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  Rftdical  Party  in  the 
House  of  Oomnions.  ilotli  8tr 
Williftm  Harcoart  himst-lf  and 
Lord  Farrcr  and  l/ord  JlcfBchell 
in  the  Houst!  of  Lords  denied  that 
it  would  inflict  any  injury  on  the 
landed  proprietor.  So  far  from 
this,  tho  Government  contended 
that  the  additional  burden  of 
taxation  had  bei-n  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  bust  able  to  bear  it. 
This  was  for  the  public.  What 
passed  in  private  between  the 
Government  and  the  Radicals — 
what  the  bribe  was  which  iuducnd 
them,  not  only  to  support  the 
Budget,  but  to  condone  all  the 
other  delinquencies  of  which  the 
Government  had  been  guilty— we 
may  learn  from  their  Homewhat 
over-candid  friend,  MrLa1x)ucliere, 
who  let  out  the  truth  iji  the  peri- 
odical of  that  name,  which  in 
this  particular  instance  undoubt- 
edly deserves  it.  "There  ai-e," 
says  he,  "  a  vast  number  of  squires 
whose  estates  are  so  heavily 
charged  with  mortgages  and 
settlements  that  they  have  hardly 
been  able  to  make  two  ends  meet 
since  the  fall  in  tho  economic 
value  of  land.  The  death  dues 
will  be  the  last  straw  that  will 
break  their  backs."  And  he 
thinks  this  will  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community,  becauso 
such  men  could  not  do  justice  to 
their  estates.  But  these  men, 
and  many  others  not  in  quite 
auoh  desperate  plight,  were  strug- 
gling on  in  hopes  of  belter  times, 
and  undergoing  many  privations 
rather  than  tear  themselves  from 
their  ancestral  acres  and  sever 
their  long  hereditary  connection 
with  the  tenants  who  farmed 
them.  These  men,  with  estates 
varying  from  £5000  to  X8000 
a-year,  were  the  backbone  of  the 


landed  aristocracy ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  for  tho  advantage  of 
tho  community  that  thpy  should 
now  seo  all  hope  of  maintaining 
their  position  cut  away  from  them. 
Many  generous  traditions,  much 
liberal  refinement^  many  kindly 
relations  and  humanising  in- 
fluences, will  poriab  with  them. 
But  they  have  one  fault.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  has  passed  the  age  of 
indiscretion,  and  did  not  imitate 
that  thoughtless  youth,  Lord  Hose- 
bery,  by  revealing  the  real  motive 
of  his  Budget.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  closely  akin  to  what 
the  Prime  Minister  assigned  as 
his  sole  reason  for  dtsestMblishing 
the  Scotch  Kirk.  The  squires  are 
Conservative ! 

To  destroy  the  power  of  tho 
landed  aristocracy  has  been  the 
aim,  either  secret  or  avowed,  of  the 
Radical  party  ever  since  the  days  of 
Mr  Ojbden,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
confess  that  this  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  It  is  idle  to 
argue  the  question  at  this  time 
of  d  ay .  Hahem  us  coitfUerttem 
rrttm.  But  an  interesting  con- 
stitutional question  arose  during 
the  debate  on  the  Budget  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  tho  matter  of  money 
bills.  Tho  Duke  of  Kutloiid  waa 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
popular  error  on  this  subject. 
The  Uouse  of  Lords,  he  said,  had 
never  surrendered  their  legal  right 
to  amend  money  bills ;  and  when 
the  question  came  to  be  considered 
by  tho  Pi.*ers,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  Duke's  contention  was  correct. 
Ixird  Salisbury  stated  that  though 
he  had  no  intention  of  moving 
any  amendment  to  the  Budget,  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that 
the  rights  of  the  Ifouse  of  Lords  in 
this  respect  should  Ije  kept  alive, 
and  gave  an  excellent  reason 
thinking  so,  which  we  shall : 
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in  a  few  mtuutps  when  we  come  to 
thf?  third  reading  of  the  Finance 
Bill.  But  on  its  introduction  be 
pointed  out  that  the  n'ght  actually 
had  been  exerciee-d  oo  two  occasions 
during  the  present  century,  and 
once  within  his  own  experiencf. 
The  two  precedent*  here  referred  to 
were  the  Amendment  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's iJudget  in  1860  rejecting 
that  part  of  it  winch  provided  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Paper  Uutite,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  amend- 
ment to  Mr  Canning's  Com  Rill, 
not  iu  18126  but  in  1827.  In  a 
letter  written  by  the  first  Lord 
Colchester  to  the  Duke  ofWelling- 
ton,  May  51,  1827,  will  be  found 
a  very  full  and  clear  account  of 
the  position  of  the  Uouto  of  Lords 
on  tnianeial  questions.  Hn  quotes 
the  rt<8olution  of  the  liouBe  of 
Coitmions  in  1678  which  had, 
he  said,  governed  all  subsequent 
CMea,  and  be  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Poke's  amendment  to  the 
Com  Bill  came  within  the  scope 
of  that  resolution.  Yet  tbe  Duke 
of  Wellington  persevered  with  his 
amendment,  and  carried  it  by  a 
nmjority  of  eleven.  TJie  sky  did 
not  fall.  A  reaolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  not  by  itHelf  the 
force  of  law  ;  and  if  Uiat  House 
hafl  never  departed  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  1678,  as  Lord  Colchester 
declared,  the  House  of  Lords  in 
their  turn  have  never  acknow- 
ledged it.  In  1861  Mr  GloiUtone, 
as  quotir-il  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
dtfularfd  that 

"Br  no  proceeding  has  that  Honso 
ever  «im;n»lere«J,  as  far  as  t  know, 
ihr  riglit  iif  Jilterltig  a  bit),  even 
thtPUi,Hi  it  toiirh  a  matter  of  finiincr. 
If  I  might  *wy  for  my  own  i«irt, 
though  auxiouii  to  vindicate  the 
priruWce  of  thin  Uouae  against 
the  Honse  of  Lurd>t  wh(tf«  need 
may  arise,  yet  I  think  thiit  the 
House  of  Lords  is  Tiv\it  ntni  wue 
in  avoiding  any  foriiiarfciinruder  of 
the  power  even  uf  ntnt-ndment  in 
casM  where  it  might  think  it  jiisti- 


iiahte    to 
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And  these  last  words  bring  us  to 
the  important  practical  question 
mooted  by  Tvord  Salisbury  on  the 
third  reading,  and  the  pregnant 
answer  to  it  given  by  Lord  Hei^ 
schel.  We  see  that  Lord  i^lis- 
bury  and  Mr  Gladstone  are  in 
exact  accordance  on  this  point : — 

"I  do  not,  therefore,  in  the  least 
degree  di«ptit^  tlie  wl«di>m  of  the 
acc«>pte4l  practice  tliat  this  House 
should  not  interfere  with  the  tin- 
aucca  of  the  year.  At  the  wime 
time,  I  think  it  very  iiuportnnt, 
in  view  of  the  changes  that  hii>ve 
come  over  the  CoitBtitution,  and  the 
pnicefding  and  the  anthority  of  the 
Hoiwft  of  Commons,  that  we  tthould 
riritlly  adhere  to  our  It-eal  powers, 
wliAterer  tbey  may  be.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  thv  diti't'irnce  lietwecn  the  legal 
righu  i>f  tin-  HouKu  of  Conunoni*  and 
iu  moml  Hiittiority  is  of  Ibi-  widest 
possible  charaetcr.  The  legal  hghtu 
of  the  Hou»o  of  Commons  are  equally 
strong,  if  they  are  exercised  jjy  a 
majurity  or  a  single  vote.  Tliey 
are  in  all  circumstances  the  same, 
but  the  moral  authority  of  the  Hoiumj 
uf  ComuKJUs  ^TiriL'g  miinilely  with 
the  rirciim»taii(*es  of  the  case." 

U.0  prooeoded  to  say  : — 

"  I  deal  with  this  matter  becaae« 
there  is  a  con$t;uit  (endviicj-  in  the 
(K.i]>iilHr  mind  to  cnnftis«  the  moral 
Hiithority  and  tbe  lognl  authority 
of  the  Honse  of  C'-ommons.  I  repent 
that  the  legal  authority  is  as  great 
if  represented  by  n  single  vote,  wliilo 
the  moral  authority  vjiries  with  the 
circtimvUinovs.  On  this  ground  I 
attju-h  vei-y  great  imwTtAnoe  to  the 
jiifstirvation  intact  oi  tbe  legal  pw- 
n>jpiriv('s  and  lights  of  the  House  of 
Iifjrds,  beoitine  we  do  not  know  when 
it  may  be  expedient  to  insL-it  on  them 
and  to  exercise  them.  1  quitv  utnler- 
starnl  till-  neoessity  of  pxerdsing  any 
;s  with  great  reserve  nnd 
1  ,  tion  ;    but    we    know    not 

when  tliev  may  be  wanted,  and  I 
earncAtty  pmtL'Jtt  against  any  attempt 
tu  dimitiisii  thnm." 
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The  distiDCtion  between  the 
legal  and  the  moral  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is,  as  Lord 
Salisbuiy  says,  too  often  over- 
looked. The  legal  authority  of 
both  Houses  is  the  same.  The 
House  of  Lords  has  the  same  legal 
right  to  reject  a  bill  as  the  House 
of  Oommons  has  to  pass  it.  Ex- 
actly the  same,  neither  more  nor 
less.  But  when  we  quit  this  well- 
defined  ground  for  one  less  capable 
of  definition,  the  claims  of  the  two 
Houses  become  different.  The 
moral  authority  of  the  House  of 
liords  depends  on  the  character 
of  its  members :  the  statesman- 
ship, the  experience,  the  know- 
ledge, the  sagacity,  the  patriotism, 
by  which  it  has  usually  been  dis- 
tinguished. The  moral  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  depen<^ 
upon  a  sanction  which  may  be  in- 
finitely weightier  than  the  above, 
or  not  more  than  equal  to  it,  or 
perhaps  at  times  even  inferior : 
that  is  public  opinion.  When 
there  is  a  great  and  manifest  pre- 
ponderance of  public  opinion  at 
the  back  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons, the  House  of  Lords  has 
nothing  to  set  against  it,  and 
must  of  course  give  way.  But 
as  this  preponderance  grows  less 
and  less  till  it  dwindles  almost  to 
nothing,  in  the  same  proportion 
does  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  revive,  and  its  right  and  its 
duty  to  exercise  a  vigilant  super- 
vision over  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  become  more 
and  more  pronounced  and  binding. 
And  this  right  and  this  duty  have 
both,  as  Lord  Salisbury  says,  ac- 
quired fresh  value  and  significance 
from  recent  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  also  and  especially 
in  the  procedure  of  the  repre- 
sentative Chamber.  The  present 
is  no  time  for  allowing  any  of  the 
legal  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  lapse  by  default.  They  may  be 
requued  any  day,  not  only  in  de- 


fence of  established  institutions, 
but  in  defence  of  those  very  liber- 
ties of  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, once  proud  to  be  the  guar- 
dian, now  threatens  to  be  the  hang- 
man. 

When  the  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  voice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ceases  to  possess  any 
moral  authority  either  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  the  Upper 
House,  is  a  question  which,  as 
Lord  Herschel  says,  it  may  not 
be  very  easy  to  determine.  But 
every  one  knows  there  is  such  a 
point.  According  to  a  well-worn 
metaphor,  we  cannot  say  exactly 
where  the  Thames  ceases  to  be  a 
fresh -water  river  and  be^ns  to 
taste  of  the  sea.  But  we  know 
very  well  that  it  is  fresh  at  Rich- 
mond and  salt  at  Gravesend ;  and 
we  know  very  well  that  a  majority 
of  eighty  does  represent  public 
opinion  in  sufficient  strength,  and 
that  a  majority  of  one  does  not. 
At  what  intermediate  point  the 
same  conclusion  may  be  safely 
drawn  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. But  Lord  Herschel 
allows  that  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  disregard  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weakness  of  the 
majority  by  which  that  action 
is  taken.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
makes  a  mistake  about  this  in- 
termediate point,  the  error  can 
only  be  detected  by  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  who  in  that  case  will 
take  care  that  no  such  mistake 
occurs  a  second  time.  "  If  the 
noble  Marquis  says  that  a  small 
majority  [in  the  Commons]  gives 
the  House  [of  Lords]  a  greater 
right  to  interfere,  that  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  settled  according 
as  the  country  is  or  is  not  at  the 
back  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
Precisely  :  that  is  what  Lord  Salis- 
bury says  too. 

Lord  Salisbury's  speech  is  addi- 
tionally valuable  for  his  reference 
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The  distinction  between  the 
legal  and  the  moral  authority  of 
th(A  Jtlouse  of  Comiuons  is,  as  T>ord 
8ftliahury  says,  too  often  over- 
looktfd.  The  legal  authority  of 
both  Houses  is  the  same.  The 
House  of  Lords  has  the  same  legal 
]ru|ht  to  reject  a  bill  as  the  House 
of  Commons  has  to  pass  it.  Ex- 
actly the  same,  neither  more  nor 
less.  But  when  we  qait  this  well- 
dctined  ground  for  one  leas  capable 
of  definition,  the  claims  of  the  two 
Houses  become  diifereiit.  The 
moral  authority  of  thn  House  of 
Lords  depends  on  the  character 
of  its  members  :  the  statesman- 
ship, the  experience,  the  know- 
ledge, the  sagacity,  the  patriotism, 
by  which  it  has  usually  been  dis- 
tinguished. The  moral  authority 
of  the  House  of  Oommons  depends 
upon  a  sanction  which  may  bo  in- 
finitely weightier  than  the  above, 
or  not  more  than  equal  to  it,  or 
perhaps  at  times  even  inferior  : 
that  is  public  opinion.  When 
there  is  a  great  and  manifest  pre- 
ponderance of  public  opinion  at 
the  back  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons, the  House  of  Lords  has 
nothing  to  set  against  it,  and 
must  of  course  give  way.  But 
as  this  preponderance  grows  less 
and  Ifss  till  it  dwindles  almost  to 
nothing,  in  the  same  proportion 
does  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  revive,  and  its  right  and  its 
duty  to  exercise  a  vigilant  super- 
vision over  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  become  more 
and  more  pronounced  and  binding. 
And  this  right  and  this  duty  have 
both,  as  Lord  Salisbury  says,  ac- 
quired fresh  value  and  signiticance 
from  recent  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  also  and  especially 
in  the  procedure  of  the  repre- 
sentative Chamber.  The  prfisent 
is  no  time  for  allowing  any  of  the 
legal  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  lapse  by  default.  They  may  be 
requu^  any  day,  not  only  in  de- 
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fence  of  established   institutions,      „ 
but  in  defence  of  those  very  liber-  ■ 
ties  of  which  the  House  of  Com-   V 
mens,  once  proud  to  be  the  g-aar- 
dian,  now  threatens  to  be  the  hang- 
man.  fl 

When  the  point  is  reached  at  ' 
which  the  voice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ceases  to  possess  any 
moral  authority  either  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  the  Upper 
House,  is  a  question  which,  as 
Lord  Herschel  says,  it  may  not 
be  very  easy  to  determine.  liut 
every  one  knows  there  is  such  a 
point.  According  to  n  well-worn 
metaphor,  we  cannot  say  exactly 
where  the  Thames  ceases  to  bo  a 
fresh -water  river  and  begins  to 
taste  of  the  sea.  Hut  we  know 
very  well  that  it  is  fresh  at  Riofa- 
mond  and  salt  at  Gravesend  ;  and 
we  know  very  well  that  a  majority 
of  eighty  does  represent  public 
opinion  in  sutficient  strength,  and 
that  a  majority  of  one  does  not. 
At  what  intermediate  point  the 
same  conclusion  may  be  safely 
drawn  will  depend  upon  oiroum- 
stances.  But  Lord  Herschel 
allows  that  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  disregard  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weakness  of  the 
majority  by  which  that  action 
is  taken.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
makos  a  mistake  about  this  in- 
termediate point,  the  error  can  , 
only  be  detected  by  an  appeal  to  ■ 
the  people,  who  in  that  case  will  V 
tako  care  that  no  such  mistake 
occurs  a  second  time.  "  If  the 
noble  Marquis  says  that  a  small 
majority  [in  the  Commons)  gives  m 
the  House  [of  Lords]  a  greater  f 
right  to  interfere,  that  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  settled  according 
as  the  country  is  or  is  not  at  the 
hack  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
Precisely  :  that  is  what  Lord  Salis- 
bury says  too. 

Lord  Salisbury's  speech  is  addi- 
tionally valuable  for  his  reference 
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to  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Com* 
ZDona,  clearly  indicating  that  the 
abase  of  the  closure  which  ennblea 
Government  to  trample  all  opposi- 
tion und<T  foot,  and  the  presence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  men 
so  careless  of  its  traditions,  ite 
dignity,  and  the  final  cause  of  its 
existnnct?,  as  to  applaud  this  out- 
rage, may  call  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  at  no  distant  date  to  play 
a  very  dilTerent  part  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Oonstitution  from  that 
with  which  for  many  years  past 
it  has  been  satisKed. 

In  the  dohatv  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill,  Lord  Salisbury  recurrwl  to 
this  topic  in  language  so  well 
worthy  of  a  great  stAtosman  that 
we  quote  it  entin*.  "Surely  it 
does  not  make  any  dilference  in 
our  duty  whether  we  are  likely  to 
iengthea  or  to  uhbreviate  the  exis- 
tence of  this  House.  The  institu- 
tions of  this  country  and  the 
traditions  of  centuries  have  loft 
a  great  power  in  our  hands. 
Whtther  it  is  abstractedly  the 
best  or  not  is  no  matter  or  ques- 
tion for  us  in  the  exercise  of  our 
duty  to  judgo.  Ic  is  our  business 
to  perform  a  duty  that  has  been 
placed  in  our  hands  according  to 
our  conscience."  England  expeota 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.  And 
she  expects  the  House  of  I/>rda  t^ 
do  the  same.  WIiru  the  country 
deaires  to  change  its  institutions, 
it  will  doubtless  do  ao.  Till  then 
those  who  are  called  on  to  admin- 
ister them  must  be  faithful  to 
their  tntst,  and  allow  none  of  the 
rights  transmitted  to  them  to 
lapse  tlirou^h  carelessness  or  cow- 
atdice.  If  the  nation  is  really 
unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the 
power  now  exercised  by  the  Peers, 
nothing  which  the  House  of  Lords 
can  either  do  or  mfrain  from  doing 
oould  prolong  their  existence  many 


years.  And  for  the  sake  of  any 
such  brief  inglorious  interval,  it 
is  surely  not  worth  while  to  aban- 
don their  post,  or  descend  to  any 
course  of  action  unworthy  of  their 
high  station  and  their  splendid 
history. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the 
BudgHt  came  the  "  Ministerial 
statement"  with  regard  to  the 
future  course  of  public  business. 
It  was  received  with  n  burst  of 
laughter.  On  the  18th  of  July 
Sir  William  Harcourt  gravely  in- 
formed Parliament  that  lifteen 
bills  still  remained  to  be  discussed 
and  carried,  besidea  a  hundred 
votes  in  supply,  and  that  he 
hoped  Parliament  might  be  pro- 
rogued before  the  end  of  August. 
The  shouts  of  derision  with  which 
this  statement,  delivered  with 
intrepid  gravity,  was  received  by 
those  who  hoard  it,  wore  natural 
enough.  liub  it  was  no  laughing 
matter.  Even  with  the  help  of 
the  closure  it  was  evidently  im- 
possible to  get  through  half  the 
work  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  so  glibly  sketched 
out:  all  the  rest  was  moonshine. 
Part  of  the  scheme  was  to  b; 
carried  by  a  coup  de  main :  the 
other  half  was  sheer  impertinence. 
Sir  William  H4«rRd  right  and  left^ 
combining  a  gross  outrage  with  a 
gratuitous  insult.  For  it  was 
nothing  less  than  this  to  solemnly 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
listen  to  an  elaborate  calculation 
every  syllable  of  which  the  Min- 
ister who  delivered  it  know  to  be 
absolute  humbug. 

Two  days  after  the  statement 
was  made  Sir  Michael  Hicka- 
Beaoh  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  to  call  attention  to  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Opposition  were  forced  to  discuss 
it  OS  if  it  had  been  meant  serious- 
ly. On  this  occasion  three  speeches 
were  delivered — one   by  Sir  M. 
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Hicks-Beach,  the  otLer  by  Mr  A. 
J.  Balfour,  and  the  third  by  Mr 
Chamberlain — which  Bhattt'red  the 
defence  to  ntonin.  P^ir  Williarn 
llarcourt  waa  convicted  of  jrarbled 
statistics,  and  of  trilling  with  the 
House  of  Couiinons  in  a  manner 
which,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
would  have  elioiterl  groans  and 
hissea.  Answering  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  -  Beach  in  regard  tx)  the 
average  number  of  daya  devoted 
to  Snpply  during  the  last  seven 
years,  he  picked  the  two  yeara 
whicli  suited  himself  and  left  out 
the  others  altogether.  The  absurd- 
ity of  such  a  dodge  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  its  dishonesty,  for 
it  waR  certain  to  be  exposed  by  the 
very  first  speaker  who  should  get 
up  from  the  Opposition  benches. 
It  was  exposed,  in  fact,  even  sooner 
than  that  Mr  Jesse  Collings 
couldn't  contain  himself.  "  What 
sonsenso  is  this  I "  he  cried  oul*,  as 
he  liatf^ned  to  tl»e  Miniat+^r's  arith- 
metic. As  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, we  are  to  presume  that 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  can  do  suras  in 
simple  addition  and  division.  On 
that  hypothesis,  the  contempt  for 
his  audience  which  be  scarcely 
attempted  to  disguise  on  the  20th 
of  July  last  must  lie  something  un- 
fathomable. 

Parlianieut  bad  not  long  to 
wait  for  tho  disclosure  of  the 
Government's  intentions  regard- 
ing the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  !Mst  of 
July ;  and  it  was  immediately 
announced  by  the  Unionist  leaders 
that  they  must  decline  on  those 
conditions  to  take  any  part  in  the 
debate,  and  that  while  the  Com- 
mittee lasted  they  sliould  with- 
draw from  their  places  in  the 
House.  As,  however,  the  action 
of  the  Opposition  in  proclaiming 
what  is  called  "a  secession"  has 
been  somewhat  misunderstood,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  oat  in  what 


it  differed  from  other  parliamen- 
tary incidents  of  the  aame  kind, 
which  are  not  in  the  boat  odour 
with  political  historians. 

The  secession  of  the  Tory  opposi- 
tion in  1740  and  the  secession  of 
the  Whig  opposition  in  1797,  to 
which  Mr  Jialfour  referred,  were 
based  on  the  allegation  that  the 
Parliament  of  the  day  was  so  com- 
plet<'ly  subservient  to  the  Vriiue 
Minister  that  it  was  useless  for 
his  opponents  to  resist  him,  or  to 
attempt  to  defeat  what  they  be- 
lieved to  bo  a  mischievous  policy. 
They  were  still  at  liberty  to  con- 
vert the  House  of  Commons  if 
they  could,  and  to  criticise  tho 
measures  of  Government  as  vigor- 
ously and  exhaustively  as  they 
chose.  The  question  was  onoe 
raised  in  J  oh  nson's  hearing, 
■whether  it  was  worth  whilo  to 
take  pains  in  speaking  to  the 
House  of  Commons  when  you  were 
certain  to  produce  no  effect.  It 
was  Burke,  we  Uiink,  who  said, 
"  Though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  h 
good  speech  has  its  efTect ;  thnugli 
a  bill  which  has  been  ably  opposed 
pasK^s  into  law,  yet  in  its  progress 
it  is  motlellcd,  it  is  softened  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly 
the  Minister  has  Ijcen  told  that  the 
members  attached  to  him  are  so 
sensible  of  its  injustice  or  ab- 
surdity from  what  they  have 
heard,  that  it  roust  be  altered. 
Johnson  added,  "  Though  we  can- 
not out- vote  them,  we  will  outrargue 
them.  They  shall  not  do  wrong 
without  its  being  shown,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world.'* 
This  is  the  special  and  legitimate 
function  of  an  Opposition,  and  it 
is  clearly  they,  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment, who  must  dfHormino  in  any 
particular  case  how  much  time  will 
be  required  to  discharge  it  properly. 
It  is  not  for  the  accuse<j  to  dictate 
to  the  accuser  bow  long  it  ought  to 
take  him  to  complete  his  case.  As 
long  as  these  rules  are  observed| 
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and  the  Opposition  left  free  to  do 
itft  duty,  it  18  douLtful  perhaps 
whfither  secessions  ttre  likely  to 
produce  much  eUect.  Hut  such 
wu  not  the  pobition  in  which  the 
Unionist  leadf-ra  found  thc-m&elves 
a  TuOTtth  Ago.  Wyrdhani  und 
Pulteney,  Fox  and  Grey,  nii|i!;ht 
speak  at  what  length  they  Hkfd, 
and  their  foUowem  continue  the 
dfibate  for  as  many  hours  as  they 
thought  fit.  Bat  this  is  just  what 
the  present  Oppoeition  were  for- 
bidden to  do.  They  were  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling the  obligations  which  the 
ConKiitution  imposes  on  tliem,  and 
of  making  that  impn^KRion  on 
T'nrlioment  to  which  Burke  rpfera. 
All  that  Fox  and  Pultcney  com- 
plained of  was  that  they  had  an 
impenetrable  majority  to  deal  with, 
deaf  to  reason  and  commnn-sensc. 
ITicy  seceded  because  their  argu- 
ments wpreinetTcctua) ;  Mr  Balfour 
and  Mr  Gnscben,  hecanse  tbey  were 
not  allowed  to  argue.  In  the  two 
former  inatancps  the  Oppofiition 
abandoned  their  case.  In  the 
last  they  wer«  delwrred  from 
stating  it.  The  dillV-rence  la  im- 
mense ;  and  the  dt-cision  at  once 
t  aken  by  the  Opposition  leader 
and  his  colleaguea  was  dignified, 
honourable,  end  effective.  Th« 
abu8f>B  of  the  closure  system  can 
be  brought  liome  to  the  public 
mind  in  no  other  way.  But  wo 
must  never  confound  the  secession 
of  1 894  with  those  which  took 
place  in  Uie  reign  of  C.eorge  tho 
Third  and  Citiirge  the  Second. 

The  Bpcond  reading  of  the  bill 
was  moved  in  the  Hoaie  of  Lords 
by  Lord  Sj^encer  on  tlie  13th  of 
August :  and  by  this  time  it  was 
known  tliat  all  attfitipts  at  cotn- 
promise  had  failed.  By  resolut^-ly 
refuaiug  every,  even  the  most 
reasonaltle,  aniendnipnt,  to  which 
it  is  knovn  tliat  Uie  Anti-Parnell- 
itcs  vould  have  assented,  Mr 
Alorley  made  it  impossible,  as  no 


doubt  he  intended  to  do,  for  the 
House  of  Lords  to  accept  it.  And 
whi-n  the  divtsioa  was  taken  at 
midnight  on  the  14th,  only  30 
Peers,  out  of  279  present,  were 
found  ready  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. Of  the  bill  itself 
pnough  has  been  already  said. 
It  was  a  measure  for  evicting 
tho  innocent^  in  order  to  reward 
the  gnilty  ;  for  placing  a  premium 
on  lawlessness  and  roguery,  and 
a  price  on  the  head  of  every 
honest  man ;  for  teaching  the 
ill-disposed  classes  in  Ireland 
that  they  could  go  to  no  length 
which  some  Parliament  or  other 
might  not  be  found  to  condone : 
for  making  evictions  iropoasiblei 
and  rent  consequently  irrecover- 
able ;  for  destroying  all  confidence 
in  tho  law,  all  faith  in  parliamen- 
tary pledges,  and  all  security  for 
life,  property,  or  liberty.  If  a 
latidlord  chose  to  farm  liis  own 
land,  be  might  have  been  turned 
out  of  it  on  the  demand  of  any 
former  tenant.  And  if  a  sittiug 
tenant  rf^fused  to  go  out  to  oblige 
a  jntU^y^  of  the  League,  his  fata 
would  have  Iteen  sealed.  Mr  W. 
Ilediiiond  plainly  stated  that  un- 
less Oie  tenanta  wero  restored,  and 
tho  "  land-grabbcra  " — 1.«.,  the  sit- 
ting tenants — turned  out»  there 
would  be  a  "recrudescence  of 
disturbance  "  in  Irftland.  He 
fearK]  that  this  winter  there  would 
Ik!  "had  work  "in  Ireland.  One 
of  tho  Irish  speakers  said  iliat  the 
sitting  tenants  would  be  forced  to 
retire  by  the  pressure  of  publii 
opinion.  But  how  does  ru 
public  opinion  operate  in  Ireland? 
said  Lord  Salisbury  ;  "  by  dragging 
a  man  out  of  bed  and  shooting  at 
his  legs."  This  is  what  Air  O'Brien 
means  by  the  (juiet  action  of  pub- 
lic opinion  '*  without  any  distur' 
ance."  Even  Mr  Moriey  bimsi 
appealed  to  the  art^imirnlum 
baeuhan.  "  If  evil  results  follow," 
be  said,  '*  from  the  rejection  of  < 
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bill,  the  conntry  will  know  where 
t)ie  shame  and  Die  crime  rest." 
Tito  Irish  are  quick  at  taking 
bints,  and  a  hint  from  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  is  not  tikety  to  be 
reelected. 

We  have  summarised  tn  the 
above  paragraph  the  principal 
points  ia  the  Uonse  of  Lords'  de- 
bate, which,  for  close  reasoning, 
commanding  elo<]iiBnce,  and  strong 
common  -  sense,  has  rarely  bi.-en 
equalled  even  in  that  assembly. 
But,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  well 
said,  "  if  every  member  of  this 
HoasB  wero  to  spoak  for  a  month, 
we  should  still  find  some  new 
Btonstrosity  to  expose."  We  may 
briefly  refer,  however,  to  one  or 
two  pointe  brought  out  in  the  de- 
bate with  special  and  conspicuous 
clearness.  One  is,  the  hollow  pre- 
tence that  the  sitting  tenant  could 
not  be  turned  out  without  his  own 
consent  Mr  ftforley  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  this  saving 
clause.  But  what  was  the  value 
of  it.  We  have  already  quoted 
Lord  Salisbury's  opinion.  But  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  perhaps  placed 
the  position  of  the  sitting  tenant, 
such  AS  it  would  have  been  under 
this  bill,  in  the  clearest  liglit. 
Under  the  existing  law  he  may  be 
an  object  of  great  hostility.  He 
may  bo  denounced  as  "a  land- 
grabbor,"  and  exposed  to  personal 
violence.  But  there  is  this  much 
in  his  favour.  If  the  League  force 
bim  to  go  out,  they  cannot  force 
the  old  tenant  in.  The  landlord  ia 
notobliged  to  take  him.  But  under 
this  bill  iio  would  have  had  no 
option.  As  the  Duke  remarked, 
the  landlord  was  left  out  of  the 
transaction  altogether.  The  matter 
was  to  l>e  settled  between  the  old 
and  new  tenant  and  the  arbitra- 
tor ;  and  what  they  decided  on  the 
landlord  must  agree  to.  Hence, 
whatever  inducement  the  League 
may  have  now  to  boycott,  maim, 
or   murder  an  obnoxious   tenant. 
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would  under  this  bill  have  been 
doubled,  since  if  the  farm  were 
vacatod  their  own  man  would  im- 
mediately step  into  it.  The  Duke 
also  spoke  strongly  about  the  ap- 
plication of  the  closure  in  the 
Lower  House  as  having  destroyed 
the  last  chance  of  any  compromise. 
But  his  own  apaech  was  quite 
enough  to  destroy  the  bill  without 
the  additional  argument  derived 
from  the  closure. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  warned 
the  House  of  Ivords  that  other  con- 
tracts besides  those  relating  to 
land  would  be  subjected  to  the 
uame  process  if  the  bill  passed. 
*'  The  feeling  will  very  soon  spread 
that  anybody  who  has  a  right  to 
anything,  and  who  uses  any  pro- 
cess of  law  to  recover  it,  is  liable  to 
the  thunders  that  are  denounced 
against  the  evictor  and  the  land- 
grabber."  Moreover,  what  moral 
would  those  occupiers  and  par- 
chasers  in  Ireland, who  had  hither- 
to paid  their  rmita  and  instalments 
with  punctuality,  have  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 1  Why,  that  they  had  been 
fools  for  thi?ir  pains,  of  course. 
As  for  exceptional  legislation,  that 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine  to  rely  upon. 

"  Wo  have  hoard,"  snid  Lor<i  .S.tli8- 
bury,  "a  good  deal  of  exoeptioiud 
legislation  in  our  time  ;  and  by  this 
tizut!  we  know  what  it  iiieanM.  When 
thi^  Liisli  ('hiiruli  was  ulxtlislied  wo 
werii  trtid  that  it  was  purely  an  ex- 
ceptional Act>  and  could  not  affect 
any  other  Cliurch.  But  alrc-uly  the 
Cliurch  of  EtiK'aud  in  Wales  and 
tlie  Scottinh  (!hurcb  are  formally 
threaU)ii<--d,  and  not  obacm'e  prepar- 
atiotiM  arc  ti'^iaf^  on  against  thoae 
Churchea.  Later  on  we  had  tho  Irish 
Land  Bill,  and  again  we  were  told 
that  il  was  a  thnrouglily  exceptional 
m«wure.  Alr«ady  that  Uw  has  found 
its  way  to  tlie  crofters  of  Scutlaod, 
and  la  demanded  by  the  farmers  of 
Wales,  while  1  have  hcarti  BUggea- 
tioDa  of  ftpptj'ing  it  to  the  farmer*  of 
Eughuid. 

That  the  natural  consequencofl 


of  oar  nctiontt  will  nofc  always 
follow  thoiB  is  tho  favourito  asser- 
tion, perhaps  the  honest  delusion, 
of  inanT  rovolationary  reformers 
and  their  crednloua  dapes.  The 
argument  is  as  old  as  creation,  and 
be^an  with  the  father  of  sophistry. 
"And  the  serpent  said  unto  the 
woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 
To  the  number  of  illustrations 
offered  by  Lord  Salisbury  we  might 
add  the  alwlition  of  Church  rates. 
We  were  told  that  the  Dissenters 
would  be  quite  satislied  with  that. 
Church  rates  were  abolished,  and 
the  claim  on  the  ohurchyards  fol- 
lowed immediately.  The  conces- 
sion of  the  Burials  Bill  was  once 
more  to  terminate  the  controversy, 
and  it  was  imIlu^diato1y  succeeded 
by  the  cry  for  Dispstahliahment ! 

lord  Koaebery  chargf-d  Lord 
Salisbury  with  levity.  When  he 
himself  can  speak  with  half  the 
gravity,  half  the  dimity,  which  dis- 
tingnished  the  noble  Marquis's  re- 
marks on  the  duty  of  a  great  and 
powerful  assembly  like  the  Ilouse 
ol  Lords,  or  rise  with  half  as  mnch 
mcoeu  lo  tho  hcif^ht  of  that  great 
argument  which  ia  always  before 
us  when  the  House  of  Lords  is  at 
issue  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  may  perhaps  be  listened  to  when 
be  accuses  an  opponent  of  frivolity. 
Another  time,  however,  we  hope 
ho  will  choose  his  instancea  more 
carefully  ;  for  we  fail  to  see  what 
proof  of  want  of  seriousness  is 
supplied  by  a  reference  to  Irish 
intimidation.  If  it  is  not  a  serious 
thing  to  be  dragged  out  of  bed  and 
shot  at,  perhaps  Lord  Rosebery 
will  tell  us  what  is.  We  fancy  we 
know  what  he  would  say  :  his  own 
position  in  the  Ministry. 

When  he  rose  to  reply,  he  was 
evidently  smarting  under  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  inouendo  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  by  no  means 
eertaiQ  whether  the  noble  Earl 
waa  the  head  of  the  Govemraent 
or  not.    We  understand  the  Friuie 


Minister's  irritation.  He  has 
attained  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition,  only  to  6nd  himself 
playing  second  fiddle  in  his  own 
Government.  It  was  perhaps 
cruel  to  remind  him  of  it.  But 
it  had  the  efl'cct  which  possibly 
the  Duke  intended.  lu  sporting 
phraseology,  it  drew  him  ;  and,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  his  tor- 
mentors, he  snapped  and  yelped  to 
their  heart's  content.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  read  the  whole  debate, 
however,  without  lieing  a  tittle 
sorry  for  him.  He  had  no  one  to 
help  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor's 
speech  did  him  no  good  at  all. 
Lord  Spencer's  was  in  better 
taste,  and  more  moderate  and  con* 
ciliatory  in  tone.  But  there  was 
little  in  it.  And  Lord  Balfour's 
speech  passed  a  wet  sponge  over  it. 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  from 
Lord  Roaebery  to  stand,  up  by 
himself  against  such  men  na  Lord 
Balfour,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord 
Aah  bourne,  Lord  I^nsdowne,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  little  display  of 
petulance  with  which  he  wound 
up  tho  debate. 

His  position  is  a  very  peculiar 
one.  With  one  exception,  we  have 
never  had  a  Prime  Minister  for 
a  hundred  years  without  a  com- 
manding  majority  in  one  House 
of  Parliament  or  the  other.  The 
one  exception  was  Mr  Canning : 
and  the  trial  killed  him.  Lord 
Boeebery's  lieutenant  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  only  a  feeble  ma- 
jority kept  up  by  tho  Irish  Brigade. 
Lord  Kosebery  personally  has  none 
at  all.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
he  is  utterly  [towerless,  and  he 
has  more  than  onoe  in  set  terms 
acknowledged  Lord  Salisbury's 
leadership  :  perhaps  under  the  cir- 
cumstances as  wise  a  thing  as  be 
could  do.  The  poor  man  is  not 
upon  a  bed  of  roses :  and  hia  use 
of  the  word  "  temjrorary  "  in  ape 
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ing  of  bis  own  situation  waa  not 
perhaps  without  significance. 

In  Committee  on  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill  on  the  lUh  oE  August 
an  amendment  in  favour  oE  local 
option  was  carried  by  Mr  D.  A. 
"niomas,  which  causMl  tho  with- 
drawal of  the  bill  on  iho  following 
day.  And  all  that  now  remained 
to  be  settlfd  were  tlm  Etjualisa- 
tion  of  llatos  Bill  and  the  Hcotch 
Local  (ioTenimfnt  Bill.  Of  (he 
first.  Lord  Salinbury  said  that  he 
believed  it  did  rough-and-ready 
justice,  and  that  he  accepted  it 
as  a  step  towards  the  more  com- 
plete centralisation  of  the  rating 
system, — a  subject  of  vast  import- 
ance, which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss now.  The  bill  may  deserve 
Lord  Salisbury's  description.  Bat 
tlie  justioe  wliicli  it  does  is  not  only 
rough,  but  raw  ;  not  only  ready, 
but  random.  It  is  ill  mixed  and 
ill  cooked.  In  numerous  instances 
the  poor  will  be  taxed  for  the 
benetit  of  the  rich,  and  small 
tradesmen  for  the  relief  of  owners 
of  property.  However,  it  lias  been 
swallowed  at  last,  and  we  have 
no  more  to  say  about  it. 

The  Scotch  Local  Government 
Bill  will  no  doubt,  In  the  dearth  of 
greater  things,  be  proclaimed  as 
a  groat  ministerial  success.  All 
parishes  are  to  have  councils,  elec- 
tions, meetings,  debates,  builrlings 
to  meet  in,  clerks  to  record  the 
wisdom  of  councillors,  budgets, 
new  rates,  and  the  right  to  con- 
tract debts  for  the  future  to  pay. 
Bir  George  Trevelyan  is  enthusi- 
astic— BO  enthusiastic  that  he  has 
insisted  on  a  special  parish  register 
and  a  special  election  through  all 
^Scotland  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
April,  in  order  that  the  country 
he  rules  may  not  lose  a  day  of  the 
happiness  he  has  prepared  for  it, 
and  may  revel  in  the  delights  of 
the  57  clauses  of  his  Act  from 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  In 
rain  was  it  pointed  out   that  in- 
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dulgence  of  this  fad  meant  an 
extra  charge  on  the  rates  of 
X40,000  ;  in  vain  that  Scotland, 
having  gob  on  without  parish 
counuiis  for  1894  years,  might 
wait  a  few  montlis  longer,  and 
start  fair  at  the  natural  date,  De-^ 
oember  1895.  Sir  George  TreTel<fl 
yan  would  listen  to  nothing  :  like^ 
a  child  with  a  new  toy,  he  insisted 
on  ica  instant  use,  and  is  going  to 
force  his  councils  into  being  at  a 
cost  to  the  unhappy  ratepayer  of 
an  unnecessary  outlay  e<|uiva]ont 
to  X'lOOO  for  every  month  of  pre- 
mature existence. 

This  Act  ia  not  an  original 
achievement ;  it  is  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
which  was  passed  by  the  Unionist 
Government  in  1889,  and  which 
ia  everywhere  stylext  in  the  new 
statute  as  the  principal  Act. 
When  Mr  J.  P.  B.  Robertaon, 
then  Lord  Advocate,  brought  for- 
ward a  general  scheme,  his  concep- 
tion waa  the  formation  of  paro- 
chial boards,  popularly  elected,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  existing 
boards ;  the  constitution  of  county 
councils,  with  subordinate  district 
councils,  to  take  the  place  of  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  and  road 
committees  ;  and  a  central  Scottish 
tribunal,  to  deal  with  the  details 
of  private  bill  legislation.  The 
second  branch,  being  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three,  alone  became 
law ;  and  it  hat)  romainr'<l  for  Sir 
George  Trevolyan  to  frame  an  Act 
which  is  to  work  as  an  appendage 
to  this  original  and  principal 
Act  of  1889 — to  be  in  harmony 
with  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
largely  to  follow  the  lines  of  the 
English  Act  of  last  session. 

Statesmen  of  both  parties  have 
Buccumbed  to  the  prevailing  idea 
that  nobody  can  do  anything 
exoRpt  as  the  elected  representa- 
tive of  other  people.  County 
government  in  Scotland  w»s 
admirably  conducted  ;   there    waa 
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no  delay,  no  wasto,  no  friction: 
similarly,  parochial  lioards  bave 
dischiirgcd  tbeir  difficult  dnties  in 
a  perfectly  eatisfactory  manner  ; 
there  are  no  alJegations  of  injns- 
tice,  no  abuses  cry  aloud  for  re- 
drew. Further,  there  ha^  been  no 
iridespread  or  articulate  deture  on 
the  port  of  anybody  to  get  Ibe 
nanagement  of  the  coDcema  of 
either  countit-e  or  parishes,  there 
hns  lM«n  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  general  class  pn»judice  or  hos- 
tility. It  ia  a  cardinal  doctrine 
and  prime  neoessity  in  the  case  of 
every  elected  body  Uiat  those  wfao 
have  the  privilege  of  election  and 
management  should  have  the  patn 
of  providing  the  money.  Mr  J.  P. 
B.  Robertson  laid  it  down  as  a 
general  priucipte  "  that  the  ad- 
Diinistration  of  ratfts  should  bft  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  provide 
them."  In  his  series  of  bills  in 
1889  he  saw  this,  and,  lik«  a 
statesman,  provided  tor  it ;  Sir 
Qeorge  Trevolyan  in  189  4  has 
been  made  to  see  it,  but,  liku  a 
politician,  refusieB  to  provide  for 
it.  In  the  Act  which  was  passed  ia 
1889,  the  heritors  who  found  the 
whole  coHf.  of  county  government 
were  to  continue  to  provide  a 
similar  sum,  but  any  new  outlay  in 
excess  of  that  prr^vio^l»ly  incurred 
was  to  be  defrayed  generally  by  the 
electing  rate|)ay<>rs.  Stiuilarly^  in 
the  bill  reforming  parochial  boards, 
management  was  given  to  those 
who  paid  the  rates.  Tenants  paid 
half  the  rates,  so  they  were  to 
have  half  the  representation  ; 
landlords  the  other  half,  so  they 
were  to  bft  similarly  represented. 
But  the  now  Act  provides  that 
the  wiioU  pariah  council  shall  be 
elect4>d,  in  Sir  Gisorg«  Trevelvan's 
words,  "  by  the  widrst  franchise 
that  exists."  The  many  who  pay 
rates  on  a  merely  nominal  sum 
will  havn  the  power,  and  will 
surely  use  it,  to  raise  whatever 
tliey  require,  at  th«  expeaae  of  the 


few,  who  will  be  utterly  defence- 
less. In  an  article  in  the  July 
number  of  this  Magszlno,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  certain  typical 
parishes  whore  the  division  of 
wealth  is  such  that  in  the  matter 
of  poor  -  law  expenditure  a  very  ^ 
few  will  have  to  provide  whatever  I 
it  may  be  the  good  pleasure  of  tho  i 
many  to  exact.  The  obvioud  dan- 
ger,  ruin  to  the  wealthy  and  de-  fl 
moralisation  to  the  {loor,  haii  been  | 
ur^ijed  by  the  Opposition  and  not 
dented  by  tlie  Government.  Sir 
Charles  Pearson  and  Mr  Uraham 
Murray  in  the  one  House,  and  ^ 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  the  ■ 
other,  sought  to  provide  a  partial  ™ 
remedy  by  securing  an  appeal 
against  reckless  relief  to  the  Lo- 
cal Oovernmeut  Board,  supporting 
their  po&ition  from  ai^uments  that 
have  been  put  forward  in  these 
culurana ;  but  their  amendments 
were,  somewhat  strangely,  held 
not  to  be  sufficiently  germane  to 
the  bill,  and  were  ruled  out  of 
order.  It  has  been  in  order  to 
turn  literally  upside  down  and  in- 
side out  the  parochial  hoards  and 
the  Board  of  Supervision,  who  be- 
tween them  have  administered  the 
poor-law;  but  it  has  not  been  com- 
petent to  provide  for  an  appeal 
against  abuso  from  the  new  coun- 
cils to  the  new  Board.  However 
dangerous  may  be  the  new  Act, 
however  certain  that  it  will  require 
early  amendment  to  prevent  abuse, 
we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
aervativea  of  Scotland  will  follow 
Lord  Balfour's  advice,  and  will  do 
their  best  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
in  such  a  spirit  as  to  contribute 
with  all  thoir  power  to  snooesa. 

So  ends  the  session  of  1894, — a  V 
soasion  that  will  long  be  mcmor^ 
able  for  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  method  into  the  con- 
duct of  parliamentary  buaiueas ; 
namely,  the  preparation  of  measures 
intended  for  distribution   among  m 
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the  various  groups  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  compoand, 
merely  as  a  token  of  pjooidwill, 
and  not  as  any  preliminary  to 
imiiiMliat^  Icgislutioii.  The  system 
is  decidedly  a  viciona  one,  because 
it  prejudges  questions  before  the 
nation  at  large  has  well  considered 
them ;  because  it  adopts  suggestions 
while  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
public  opinion  will  ever  saoction 
them ;  and  because  it  stiuiu- 
lates  spurious  deniands  which,  if 
successfully  postad  ofl'  as  genuine, 
may  lead  to  diassLrous  conse- 
quences. A  further  objection  to 
the  system  is  that  it  wastes  the 
time  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  by 
useless  or  irregular  discussions, 
which  in  such  circuui&tancos  are 
certain  to  arise  at  short  intervals  ; 
while  it  necessarily  excites  hopes 
destined  never  to  be  realised,  and 
ending,  of  courso,  in  disappoint- 
ment, distrust,  and  disnilt^ction. 
Of  this  we  had  abundant  proof 
during  the  last  week  that  Parlia- 
ment was  sitting-  It  cannot  be 
for  the  interesta  of  parliamentary 
government  that  such  aliould  be 
the  relations  between  the  Ministry 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
still  worse  is  the  clement  of  un- 
reality thus  introduced  into  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  no  rme 
knowing  what  is  meant  seriously 
and  wliat  is  not,  and  on  impres- 
sion being  created  that  the  final 
cause  of  all  legislation  is  not  the 
public  good,  but  the  safety  of  the 
Ministry.  It  is  disrespectful  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in- 
jurious to  the  Crown.  Yet  it  may 
be  almost  a  necessary  condition 
when  the  ]!kfinisterial  party  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  independent 
groups,  each  l>ent  on  the  attain- 
ment only  of  its  own  object,  and 
there  is  no  solid  boniogeueous 
majority  with  suflicient  confidence 


in  the  general  policy  of  the  Cabinet 
to  allow  it  a  free  band.  This  alone 
is  a  suflicient  reason  for  a  speedy 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  with  a 
view  to  exchanging  the  present 
state  of  parties  for  one  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of 
parliamentary  govermiient.  We 
are  threatened  next  session  with 
something  worse  than  a  repetition 
of  the  last ;  and  the  narrow  escape 
from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  members  which  the  Govern- 
ment experienced  on  the  17th  of 
last  mouth,  shows  what  they  have 
got  to  expect  from  them  when  the 
conllict  is  renewed  next  year. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  the  evil  of  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill  dies  with  it.  Tlie  fact  re- 
mains that  it  has  been  brought  in 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  ^ 
who  have  promised  to  introduce  I 
it  again.  The  moral  eHect  which 
Lord  Balfour  of  Bu  rleigh  and 
other  speakers  in  both  Houses 
predicted  from  the  pasbing  of  the 
bill  must  follow,  we  fear,  in  some 
measure  from  even  the  attempt  to 
pass  it,  and  then  this  result  will 
in  turn  be  converted  into  a  fresh 
argument  in  favour  of  a  new  bill. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Gov- 
emmcnt  has  trifled  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  fo[-ced  it  into  a  ^ 
position  which  must  leave  on  the  V 
popular  mind  a  very  poor  idea  of 
its  efficiency ;    the  utterly  uncon- 
stitutional recklessness  with  which 
the   Opposition  were  silenced  on 
the   most  important    question   of 
the  day ;  and  the  novel  spectacle 
of  "a  seoeesion,"  which  was  the 
fitting  answer  to  this  outrage,  are 
the    other    conspicuous    notes    of 
the  session  which  has  just  closed.  ^ 
Few  and  evil  have  l>een  its  days ;  f 
wrong  and  robbery  its  fruits ;  truck- 
ling and   tyranny,  by   turns,   ita 
instruments. 


Prinitd  by  Witliam  Blackvecod  and  S«n«t 
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THE   STREETS   OF  PARIS   FORTY  TEARS  AGO. 


This  changes  which  have  coma 
about  during;  tho  lost  forty  years 
in  tho  mspoct  of  tho  streets  of  Paris 
have  been  vastly  mora  marked 
th&u  tJioso  which  havo  occurred 
in  London  within  the  e&mn  period. 
Tho  two  miia  reasons  of  tho  dillbr- 
enco  am  :  lirstty,  that  Loudon  set 
to  work  to  modify  its  ways  at  a 
much  earlif-r  date  than  Paris,  and 
that  Paris  still  retained,  at  thfl 
commoncement  of  the  fifties,  many 
remainders  of  ancient  sights  and 
ottstome^  and  still  prcsentt.*d  many 
charftctLTistics  of  past  days,  which, 
on  thitt  bide  of  thu  Channel,  had 
faded  out  long  befure ;  secondly, 
thai,  when  transformation  did  at 
last  bt'gtn  in  Paris,  it  was  fitr  more 
suddt;n  and  violent,  far  ntorti  aui- 
venal  and  radical,  than  ihc*  mild 
gradual  variations  wo  have  iutro- 
duood  in  London,  and  that,  in 
oonsequcnco  of  tiio  uttomess  of 
that  traufiformaliun,  an  entire  city 
was  virtually  swept  away  and  a 
new  one  put  in  it«  placa       The 
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Puriij  of  the  First  Kmpiru  was  still 
visiblo  in  lSi)0,  almost  unaltered 
in  ita  essential  features;  old 
bouses,  old  roadways,  old  vohiclos, 
old  cheapnesses,  old  particularities 
of  all  sorts,  had  beim  faithfully 
preserved,  and  struck  both  tho  eyo 
and  the  pocket  of  the  new-comer 
as  signs  of  another  epoch.  It  was 
not  till  iUussmann  began,  in  1854, 
tho  reconstruction,  not  only  of  so 
many  of  the  buildings  of  Paris, 
but — what  was  far  more  grave— of 
its  conditions,  and  practices,  and 
order  of  existence!,  that  the  relics 
of  former  Life,  former  muiners, 
and  former  economies  found  them- 
selves successively  crushed  out, 
and  that  the  brilliant  extravagant- 
Paris  of  Napoleon  IIL  was  evolved 
from  the  ruins. 

At  the  oomuenoemenb  of  the 
Seconti  Kiiipire  Paris  was  still  a 
city  of  many  moan  streets  and  a 
few  ^rand  ontis  ;  still  a  uity  of  raro 
pavements,  rough  stonos,  stagnftnt 
g-utters,  and  scarcely  any  drainagn  ; 
2u 
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stil]  a  city  of  uncomfortable  homes, 
of  varied  smells,  of  relatively 
simple  life,  and  of  close  ioteriuLs:- 
ture  of  classes.  This  last  element 
— the  interuiixture  of  classes — ex- 
ercised particular  influence  on  the 
look  oE  the  streets  as  on  the  home 
contacts  of  the  itibahitants,  and 
needs  to  be  borne  always  in  mind  in 
endeavouring  to  reconstitute  the 
former  aspects  oE  the  place.  Of 
coarse  there  were,  in  iHoie  days  as 
always,  oertain  quarters  of  the 
town  which  were  tenanted  exclus- 
ively by  the  poor ;  but  the  great 
feature  was  that  the  poor  were  not 
restricted  to  those  Bpocinl  quarters  ; 
they  lodged  everywhere  else  as 
well,  wherever  they  found  them- 
selves in  proximity  to  their  work, 
in  the  most  arisbocraCic  as  iu  the 
lowest  districts.  In  almost  every 
house  in  the  fashionable  parts  of 
Paris  the  successive  lloors  were 
inhabited  by  a  regular  gradation 
of  classes  from  tho  bottom  to  the 
top ;  over  tho  ricb  people  on  tho 
first  and  second  floors  were  clerks 
and  trarlespeople  en  chamhre  on 
tlio  thirtl  and  fourth,  and  workmen 
of  all  sorts  on  the  tifth  and  sixth. 
Thorough  mingling  of  ranks  under 
the  same  roof  was  the  rule  of  life : 
all  the  lodgers  used  the  same  stairs 
(in  those  days  back  staircasca 
scarcely  existed) ;  all  tramped  up 
and  down  aniidst  the  careless  spill- 
ings  and  droppings  of  the  less  clean 
poi-tioD  of  the  inioates.  Tiie  most 
tinislied  of  the  women  of  the  period 
thought  it  natural  to  use  the  samo 
llighc  as  the  dirty  children  from 
above  them  ;  a  lady  going  out  to 
dinner  in  white  satin  did  not  feel 
shocked  at  meeting  a  mason  m 
white  calico  coming  in ;  nodding 
acquaintances  between  fellow-lodg- 
ers were  formed  when  time  had 
taught  them  each  other's  faces. 
The  cfieoi  of  this  amalgamation  in 
the  houses  atn>tche<l  nut  natunilly 
into  the  streets,  where,  in  couso- 


quence  of  the  nearness  of  their ' 
homes,  tho  various  strata  of  the 
population  of  each  quarter  were 
thrown  together  far  more  promis- 
cuously than  they  are  now.  The 
workers  have  no  place  in  the  now 
houses,  which  are  built  for  the  rich 
alone ;  they  have  been  driven  to 
the  outskirts,  instead  of  being 
spread,  more  or  loss,  over  tho 
whole  town :  the  classes  and  the 
masses  Uve  now  entirely  apart,  in 
districts  remote  from  each  other, 
and  the  growing  hate  of  the  uiHsaei 
for  the  classes  has  been  consider- 
ably stimulated  by  the  separation. 
A  totally  altered  social  relation- 
ship, a  far  leas  friendly  attitude 
and  feeling  between  the  top  and 
tho  bottom,  has  resulted  from  the 
expulsion  of  so  many  of  the  poor  ^ 
from  their  old  homes.  ■ 

The  good  streets  of  Paris  forty  ™ 
years  ago  were  therefore  far  more 
generally  representative  than  they 
are  totlay.  They  exhibited  tho 
various  components  of  the  com- 
munity with  more  abundance,  more 
accuracy,  and  a  truer  average ; 
univerEut  blending  was  their  nor- 
mal condition.  The  stranger  learnt 
more  from  thorn  in  a  day  about 
types  and  categories  than  he  can 
now  leum  in  a  week,  for  in  tho 
present  state  of  things  there  are, 
in  one  tUrection,  regions  whore  a 
cloth  ooiit  is  never  beheld,  and,  ia 
another,  districts  where  a  blouse 
is  almost  unknown.  And  when  to 
this  former  medley  of  persons 
and  castes  we  add  tlie  notable 
dilferences  of  dress,  of  bearing, 
of  occupations  of  the  passers-by 
from  those  which  prevail  in  tho 
rich  quarters  now,  the  contrast  of 
general  etl'ect  may  easily  be  im- 
agined. Forty  years  are  but  an 
instant  iu  the  history  of  a  nation, 
and  yet  the  last  forty  years  have 
sutUced  to  produce  an  organic 
change  in  tlie  appearance  of 
streets  of  Paris. 


The  Streeis  of  Paris  Forty  Vea/nAffoT 


The  uhait^e  extends  to  every- 
thiiig- — to  tluj  houseft,  tliu  shops, 
the  public  and  private  carriages, 
the  soldiers,  the  policomen,  the 
hriwkerK'  tmrrows,  and  tho  aspect 
of  the  niou  and  vomGn.  Nearly 
everything  has  grown  smarter,  but 
everythiog  without  exception  haa 
grown  doar«r.  Whether  the  for- 
mer coniponHates  for  the  Utter  18 
a  qocstion  which  every  one  roast 
decide  for  himself  according  to  hia 
personal  view. 

The  shops  were  of  coarse  in- 
ferior to  what  they  are  now.  The 
bIiow  in  the  windows — the  mcnire^ 
aa  the  French  call  it — woa  less 
lirillittni  and  less  tempting.  They 
were,  however,  the  prettiest  of 
their  time  in  Europe;  and  all  that 
they  have  done  sidcu  has  been  to 
march  onward  with  the  century, 
and,  amidst  the  general  progress 
of  the  world,  to  keep  the  front 
place  they  held  before.  Stores,  in 
the  Eogliah  sense,  have  never  be- 
come acclimatised  in  Paris  (thoufih 
several  attcmpta  havo  been  made 
to  introduce  them),  mainly  because 
the  cooks  refuse  to  purchase  food 
in  plaocfl  when  thoy  con  get  no 
oomroission  for  themKelve» ;  but 
the  growth  of  the  Bon  Marchu 
and  the  Louvre,  which  has  been 
entirely  effected  wthin  the  lost 
forty  years,  supplies  evidence 
enough  that  in  Paris,  as  in  Lon- 
don, tho  tendency  of  the  period — 
outside  the  cotjks — is  towards  com- 
prehenaive  establishments,  where 
objects  of  many  natures  can  be 
found  at  low  prices  under  the 
same  roof.  Potin,  the  universal 
grocer,  supplies  even  an  example 
of  saccesa  in  spite  of  the  cooks. 
Yet,  Dotwitlutanding  tlie  compe- 
tition of  the  new  menageries  of 
goodft,  most  of  the  shop  windows 
on  the  Boakvards  and  in  the  Kan 
de  la  Paix  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
commerce  inside  ta  ktill  prosperous. 
Certain  sorts  of  (hops  have,  it  is 


true,  entirely,  or  almost  entirel 
disappeared,  partly  frnm  the  ge, 
eral  change  of  ways  of  life,  partly 
from  tlie  absorption  of  tlu^ir  busi- 
ness by  larger  traders.  For  in- 
stance, I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  tliere  is  not  now  one 
single  glove-shop  left  in  Paris  (I 
mean  a  shop  in  which  gloves  alone 
are  kept,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
in  former  tinu^).  Tho  high-class 
special  dealers  in  lace,  in  rarJu^mtre 
shawls,  in  silks,  have  molted  away. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the 
herhwisttHj  who  Enid  medicinal 
herbs,  have  vanished  too ;  tlie 
rotistuturs,  who  hod  blazing  fires 
behind  their  windows,  and  sup- 
plied roost  chickens  olT  tho  spit, 
have  abandoned  business;  even  tho 
hot-chestnut  dealer  of  the  winter 
nights  is  rarely  to  be  discovered 
now.  Specialities,  excepting  jewel- 
lery, are  ceasing  to  be  able  to  bold 
their  own  ;  emi^oriums  ai"e  choking 
them.  Measuring  tbo  old  bhope 
all  round— in  showineBS,  in  variety 
of  articles,  in  extent  of  business — 
they  were  incontestably  inferior  to 
those  of  to-day,  though  not  more 
BO  than  in  any  other  capital. 

The  look  of  the  private  carriages 
was  also  far  less  bright.  They 
were  less  well  turned  out;  the 
horses  were  heavier ;  the  servants 
were  often  badly  dressed  ;  the  driv- 
ing was,  if  possible,  more  careless. 
Jb'rtnch  carriages  (like  Preucb 
plates  and  kniffs)  have  always 
been  more  lightly  made  than  those 
of  England,  and  at  that  time  the 
dilTcrenco  was  more  marked,  be- 
cause English  carriages  were  more 
massive  than  now.  The  omuibuses 
and  cabs  were  dirty  and  uncom- 
fortable; ancient  shapes  still  ex- 
isted, and,  certainly,  they  did  n 
aid  to  adorn  the  streets. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be 
that,  in  Paris  as  everywhere  el 
but  more  perhaps   in   Paris  than 
elsewhere — there  was,  in  comparU 
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Ban  with  to-day,  less  smartness, 
Inss  alertness,  loss  hurry,  and  of 
courso  less  movement,  for  the  popu- 
lation was  much  smaller,  and  tho 
city  was  still  limited  by  the  octroi 
wall.  Tho  n^lativo  absence  of 
buatlo  produced,  however,  no  dul- 
nuss :  thb  streets  were  not  so  noisy, 
not  so  crowded,  not  so  business- 
like as  they  have  become  since ; 
but  I  tliink  it  is  quite  true  to  say 
that  they  were  as  brijfht.  The 
brightness  camo  from  one  KjjRcial 
cause,  from  a  spring  of  action  pro- 
per to  the  time,  wliich  produced  an 
aspect  unlike  that  of  other  days. 
The  great  peculiarity,  the  strik- 
ing mark  and  badge,  which  distin- 
guished the  streets  of  then  from 
the  streets  of  now,  were  supplied 
by  a  something  which  was  nation- 
ally proper  to  the  France  of  tho 
period,  by  a  soninthing  which  none 
of  as  will  see  at  work  ogain  in  tho 
same  form — by  the  type  of  the 
Paris  women  of  the  tinia 

The  question  of  the  influence  of 
women  on  the  aspect  of  ont-of-door 
life  has  always  occupied  tho  atten- 
tion of  travellers,  t  have  discussed 
it — and,  especially,  the  comparative 
attractiveness  of  European  women 
of  different  race.s  and  epochs — with 
many  cosmopolitan  obstirvers,  in- 
cluding old  diplomatists  from  vari- 
ous lands,  who,  as  a  class,  arc  ex- 
perienced artigt':8  ert  femrneg  and 
profound  students  of  "the  eternal 
teujiiiLiie,"  and  I  have  found  a 
concordaucy   of    opinion   on    two 

? lints :  one,  ttiat  the  women  of 
aris  have  always  stood  firnt  as  re- 
gards open  air  etiect  (the  Viennese 
are  generally  put  second,  though 
lengths  behind);  the  other,  that 
at  no  time  within  living  memory 
have  they  contributed  so  largely, 
so  exclusively  indeed,  to  that  ctFcct 
as  they  did  half  a  century  ago. 
Their  performance  indoors  is  not 
included  in  the  present  matter;  it 
is  not  their  talk  but  their  walk, 


not  thoir  home  manner  bat  the 
outdoor  maiiUien,  not  their  socia 
action  in  private  but  their  phyai- 
ciil  efl'oct  in  public,  that  concern  us 
here. 

The  results,  to  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by,   were   admirable;    and 
so  were  the  processes  by  wliich  the 
results  were  reached.     Tho  period 
of  Louis  Philippe  had  been  essen- 
tially honest  and  respectable ;    it 
bad     discouraged     vanities     and 
follies;  it  had  encour^^  modern 
ation  and  prudence ;  it  bad  reacted 
on  the  whole  organisation  of  the 
life    of    the    time,   and,    amongst 
other  things,    on   women's   dress. 
It  was  a  season  of  economy,   of 
frank  acceptance  of  the  fruits  of 
small  money,  and  of  an  astonishing 
handiness    in    making    the    moat 
out  of  little.     When  we  look  bock 
(with  the  ideas  of  to-day)  to  the 
conditions   of   expenditure   which 
prevailed    then,  it  is  difficult    to 
Mieve   that,    with   such    limited 
i-e!>ources,  the  wouian  of  tho  time 
can  liave  won  such  a  placo  in  the 
admiration  of   the  world.     I  am 
certainly  not  far  wrong  in  atlirm- 
ing  that  the  majonty  of  the  women 
of  tho  upper  classes  who  ambled 
about  the  streets  in  those  days  had 
not  spent  ten  pounds  each  on  their 
entire  toilette,  every  detail  of  it 
includt^.      The  tendency  of  the 
epoch  was    towanis    extreme    re- 
tinement,     but     lowartls    equally 
extreme  simplicity  as  tho  basis  of 
the    refinement.      There    was    no 
parade  of  stufis,  or  colours,  or  of  ^ 
fa^ojin/    there   was   scarcely   any  fl 
costly  material ;  but  there  was  a  ™ 
perfume  of  high-breeding   and  a 
daintiness  of  email  nioetiefl  that 
were  most  satisfying  to  the  critical 
beholder.       Finish     not     flouriab, 
distinction  not  display,  grace  not 
glitter,  were   the    aims    pursued. 
The  great  ambition — indeed,   the 
one  anibition — was  to  bo  comm«  it 
fmii ;    that  phrase  expressed  the 
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perflation  of  feminine  possibilities 
as  till!  i^eneration  understood  them. 
And  they  wero  comma  il  favt ! 
If  ever  has  deticato  femininity 
reftched  such  a  height,  never  hns 
the  ideal  "  lady  "  been  lo  consom- 
matcly  achieved.  That  id<iil  (by 
its  nature  purely  conventional) 
has  never  been  either  conceived  or 
worked  oat  identically  in  all  coan- 
trieR  simultaneously  ;  local  variety 
has  always  existed  ;  the  Russian 
lady,  the  0«rman  lady,  the  Enj^lish 
lady,  the  French  lady — J  mean,  of 
course^  women  of  social  position 
— have  never  been  precisely  like 
each  other :  the  ditrerenccJi  arc 
diminishing  with  facilities  of  com- 
munication and  more  frequent 
oonlaeta,  but  they  still  exist  per- 
ceptibly, and  half  a  century  aj;o 
were  clearly  marked.  The  French 
lady  of  the  lime  was  mo«t  distinct- 
ly hersi'lf,  not  thn  same  as  the  i^on- 
temponinentiH  lady  of  other  landR. 
and  the  feeling  of  the  judges  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred  was 
that,  out  of  doont,  site  l>eat  I  hem 
all.  J  personally  remember  her  (1 
wu  young  then,  and  probably 
■omewh&t  enthusiastic)  as  a  dream 
of  charm,  and  feminine  lieyond 
anything  1  ha^'O  seen  or  heard  of 
since. 

Conceive  the  effect  the  produc<!d 
in  the  stretils !  Conceive  the 
tensntion  of  strolling  in  a  crowd 
in  which  every  wnroon  had  done 
her  utmost  to  bo  nwim^  il /nut.  : 
in  whiob,  as  a  natural  result, 
a  good  many  looked  '*  l>om " ; 
in  which  a  fair  minority  might 
hare  carried  on  their  persons  the 
famouB  lines  iDscrilx-d  on  one  of 
tlie  arabesqncd  walls  of  the  AI- 
hamlira,  *'  fjook  at  my  elegance  ; 
thou  wilt  reap  from  it  the  hrnr^ht 
of  A  cooimentary  on  decoration." 
The  fa!>hion8  of  the  timn  aiilerd  in 
the  production  of  the  ellWt  sought 
for ;  they  were  quiet,  iiimple,  sub* 
diaed ;  and  they  wero  m  because 
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the  women  who  adopted  thitin  had 
the  good  sense  to  take  calm,  aim- 
plicity,  sobriety  for  tlioir  rules. 

Alas !  the  expref^sion  commi; 
faul  has  disappeared  from  thi 
French  language,  just  aa  the  ty 
and  the  ideas  of  which  I  hav 
been  speaking  have  disappeared 
from  French  life.  Something  ve; 
diflVarent  is  wunte*!  now.  Noi 
but  old  people  know  the  ancieni 
meaning  of  cmnme  U  faut ;  if  thi 
young  ones  were  acquainted  with 
it  they  would  only  scorn  it.  Aa 
the  '  Figaro*  observed  some  years 
ago,  "  la  femme  coinnie  il  faut  eat 
remplacce  pur  la  femnie  comnie  il 
en  faut."  When  the  streets  were 
peopled  by  the  "  femme  comme  il 
fttut,"  it  was  a  privilege  and 
le-s&on  to  walk  in  them. 

And  yet^  if  she  could  be  call 
to  life  again,  the  streets  of  to-da[ 
would  only  laugh  at  her.  Faria 
lias  grown  accustomed  to  another 
theory  of  woman,  and  would  have 
no  applause  to  offer  to  a  revival  of 
the  past,  llie  eye  addicts  itself 
to  what  it  sees  each  day,  mistakes 
mere  habit  for  reasoned  preference, 
and  likes  or  dislikes,  admires  or 
contemns,  by  sheer  force  of  con- 
tact ;  but  sorely  it  will  Ijc  owned, 
even  by  tboso  who  are  completely 
un<l«r  present  influences,  that  the 
principles  of  dress  and  bearing 
which  were  applied  in  Fiiris  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century  had 
at  all  events  a  value  which  \\t\R 
become  rare  since.  AVomcn  at- 
tained charm  without  expense,  but 
with  strong  personality,  for  tho 
reason  that  they  manufactured  it 
for  themselves,  and  did  not  ask 
their  tailor  to  supply  it.  It  was 
a  delicious  pattern  while  it  lasted, 
and  while  it  corn'spondcd  t-o  the 
needs  of  a  time;  but  the  time  has 
passed,  the  pattern  has  Iwconio 
anti()uated,  and,  in  every  wn; 
Paris  haa  lost  largely  by 
change. 
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Unhappily  there  waa  a  fault  in 
this  attractive  picture ;  but  as  it 
wa*i  a  fault  common  to  all  Europe 
thnn,  and  waa  in  no  way  special 
to  the  French,  it  did  not  stnlce 
the  foreign  spectator  of  those  days, 
because  he  was  accustomed  to  it 
everywhere.  The  fault  was  that 
it  was  the  fashion  to  look  insipid  ! 
The  portraits  of  the  period  testify 
amply  to  the  fact,  for  they  depict 
the  least  expressive  looking  genera- 
tion that  ever  had  itself  painted. 
Both  ringlets  and  fiat  bandeaux 
lent  their  aid  Ruccesiively  to  the 
fabrication  of  the  air  of  weak- 
ness. The  Parisienne,  with  all  her 
natural  vivacity,  could  not  escape 
from  the  universal  taint :  in  com- 
parison with  what  she  has  been  at 
other  times  and  is  to-day,  there  was 
about  her  a  feebleness  of  physiog- 
nomy, a  suppression  of  animation, 
and  even,  in  certain  highly  de- 
veloped cases,  an  intentional  as- 
sumption of  lanfjuid  imbecility. 
But  at  that  time  no  one  perceived 
this ;  we  wore  all  (men  as  well  aa 
women)  deternjincd  to  give  our- 
selves an  nppcarancc  of  impassive- 
ness,  because  we  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  essential  foundations  of 
the  comma  il /un(.  We  see  now 
how  fatuous  we  looked  then ;  but 
at  the  moment  we  were  blind  to 
our  own  we-akness,  and  simply  be- 
held in  placidity  of  movements  and 
of  countenance  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  distinction. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  putting 
on  of  a  puerility  that  did  not  be- 
long to  them,  and  was  in  utter 
contradiction  to  their  nature,  I 
repeat  tli  at  those  women  stood 
entirely  apart.  Not  only  had  they 
admirable  finish  of  detail  in  every- 
tliing  that  composed  them,  but 
they  possessed,  furthermore,  what 
they  called  In  mnniiTe  (/«  »*en  »ervir. 
Their  handling  of  themselves  was 
most  interesting  to  study.  What 
a  spectacle  it  was,  for  instance,  to 


see  one  of  them  come  out  on  a 
damp  day,  stop  for  half  a  minato 
beneath  the  doorway  while  she 
picked  np  her  skirts  in  little 
gathers  in  her  left  hand,  draw  the 
bottom  tight  against  the  right 
ankle,  and  start  od*,  lifting  the 
pleats  airily  beside  her !  Both 
the  dexterity  of  the  folding  and 
the  lightness  of  the  holding  were 
wonderful  to  contemplate :  no 
sight  in  the  streets  was  so  ia- 
tensoly  Parisian  as  thot  one.  I 
imagine  that-,  at  this  present  date, 
there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  place 
who  could  do  it.  The  science  is 
forgotten.  The  putting  on  of  the 
shawl  or  mantle  was  another  work 
of  art,  BO  Bktlfutly  was  it  tightened 
in  HO  as  to  narruw  and  slope  down 
the  tihoulders,  as  was  the  fashion 
then.  M 

And  if  the  higher  strata  con-    V 
tributetl  in  this  degree  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  outdoor  picture,  al- 
most OS  much  must  be  said  of  the 
share  of  adornment  of  the  streets    ■ 
which  was  furnished  by  many  of  H 
the  women  of  the  lower  classes, 
especially  by  what  still  remained  of 
that  delightful  model,  the  griselte. 
The  Qrucile  was  dying  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Empire, 
but  briglit  examples  of  her  still 
survived,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
look   at  them   without   keen   ap- 
preciation of  their  strange  attrae- 
tiveness.     It  most  bo  remembered 
that  the  griseite  constituted  a  typ«», 
not  a  class  ;  that  she  was  a  grigMte 
because  of  what  she  looked  like,  . 
not  because  of  what  she  was.     She 
was  rather  generally  well-behaved, 
and    always    hard-working.       She 
waa  a  ahop-asaistant,  a  maker  of 
artificial  flowers,  a  sempstress  of  a 
hundred  sorts,  but  it  was  not  her   h 
occupation  that  made  her  a  ^ut<(/0/  ■ 
she  became  one  solely  by  the  clothes 
she  chose  to  put  on,  and  by  the 
o//ure  she  chose  to   give  herself. 
The  grisetU   of    Louis  Philippe's 
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time  (which  was  the  epoch  of  brr 
fall  expansion)  wore  in  the  snui- 
mer — the  trae  season  to  judge  hrr 
—a  short  cotton  or  muslin  tlresit, 
alwajB  newly  ironed,  fresh,  and 
crisp  ;  n  silk  apron  ;  a  muslin  fichu; 
a  whit*?  IncH  cap  trimmed  with  a 
quantity  of  Oowers ;  delicate  shoes 
and  stockings  (huttoned  hoots  for 
women  were  just  invented,  bnt  the 
grimttc  would  have  thought  her- 
self disgraced  for  ever  if  she  had 
come  out  either  in  boots  or  a 
honnet) ;  and  on  Sundays  straw 
kid  fjlovea  with  the  one  button  of 
the  period.  With  her  spriglitly 
step,  the  booyant  carriagn  of  her 
head,  her  usually  slight  tigure  and 
pretty  feet,  she  lighted  up  the 
str<yt«  like  sunahiuo,  and  spread 
■round  her  an  atmosphere  of 
hrightnesfl.  Slie  had  even^n  cer- 
tain cases  at  all  events— a  dintinc- 
tion  of  her  own,  which  was  curiouB 
and  interesting  to  observe.  8be, 
too,  did  her  little  best  to  bo  commn 
il  fanty  for  that  was  the  rule  of 
the  time,  and  really,  in  a  sort  of  a 
way,  she  sometimes  got  very  near 
it.  Of  coursf,  the  girls  who  com- 
posed the  class  of  griMtte^  were 
unetjual  in  their  cspacitics  and  in 
the  results  they  achieved.  Souie 
grew  almost  ladylike  (though  al- 
ways with  A  slight  savour  of  what, 
in  Spain,  is  so  expressively  called 
"salt"),  while  others  never  lost 
the  look  and  manners  of  tlieir 
origin.  But  all  resisted,  with  fair 
iUoeets,  the  influence  of  surround- 
ing insipidity,  and  maintained,  I 
think  I  may  say  alone,  amidst  the 
universal  aasurnption  of  apathy, 
tlie  sparkle  proper  to  the  Gallic 
race.  Alas  I  the  Hausmanniiing 
of  Paris  gave  the  hut  push  to  the 
fall  of  the  gr%*«ttf.  8he  vanishod 
with  the  narrow  streets,  the  pav- 
ing-stone*, and  the  cheapneeses 
that  had  niadH  her  poHsibln,  and 
though  she  lingered  for  a  while, 
voder  oUier  namee,  in  some  of  the 
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provincial  towns  (pxpecially  In  Bor- 
deaux, where  I  saw  white  caps 
and  flowers  as  late  as  1858),  no 
more  was  perceived  of  her  in  Paris. 
The  damage  done  to  the  strecta 
hy  her  disappearance  was  irremedi- 
able :  they  are  almost  more  changed 
by  it  than  by  all  else  together. 

t^>f  the  men  of  the  time  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  most  of 
them  simpered  and  thought  them- 
selves delightful. 

The  tirst  place  was  taken  hy  the 
women,  so  I  have  put  them  tirst. 
The  second  place  in  the  ellect  of 
the  streets  belonged,  I  think,  to 
the  itinerant  traders  of  the  m 
meat',  most  of  whom  havo  fttd 
out  of  being. 

The  twenty  thousand  men  w! 
lived  by  keeping  Oie  inhtibitanta 
Eupplierl  with  water  were  cer- 
tainly the  most  practically  useful 
of  all  the  vanished  workers  of  that 
time,  and  they  were  omnipresent, 
for  their  casks  and  buckets  formed 
an  element  of  the  view  in  every 
street,  "Water  was  not  laid  on 
into  the  houses  ;  it  was  carried  up 
each  day  to  every  flat,  even  to  the 
sixth  rtoor,  when  there  was  one, 
by  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
the  fiorleitrs  tPeau.  Dresaeil  in- 
variably in  dork -green  or  blue 
velveteen,  they  tramped  hpa\ily 
and  slowly  up  the  staircaires,  with 
a  load,  catried  from  a  shoulder 
liar,  of  two  great  metal  pails  full 
to  the  brim.  WDrthy  fellowa 
they  generally  were,  strong  as 
hutlatoes,  plodding  on  an  unejiding 
treailmill.  I  often  asked  myself 
whether  they  ever  thought.  In 
the  8tre.etfi  their  casks  on  wheels 
(hand  -  draped)  stood  at  every 
door,  and  children  used  to  watch 
with  delight  the  perfect  unbrokeA 
roundness  of  thu  arched  stream  of 
water  which,  when  the  plug  waa 
drawn,  rushed  out  of  the  cask, 
through  a  brass-lined  hole,  into 
the  bucket  which  stood  below  it 
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in  tho  roadway.  The  stream  was 
exactly  like  a  curved  otafi'  o(  glass, 
and  so  absolutely  Hinoolh  that  it 
Beemed  inotionlosu.  The  porteiirs 
(Teau  have  gone,  like  the  gruetteg  ; 
they  have  been  replaced  by  pipfts. 
But  while  tlioy  still  exiat4>d,  while 
the  question  of  what  waa  to  l>e- 
eome  of  them  if  their  work  woa 
suppressed  was  being  discussed,  the 
population  almost  took  their  side-f 
and,  from  habit,  appeared  to  prefor 
the  old  bucketa  to  the  new  pipes. 
Those  water -cjirners  bad  existed 
for  centuries  ;  tliey  wcm  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  life  of  Paris ; 
it  seemed  both  cruel  and  ungrate- 
ful to  take  their  bread  away,  for 
tho  sake  of  a  so-callod  pro<(rcss 
which  very  few  persons  under- 
stood, and  of  which  nobody  felt 
the  need;  so  the  philanthropic 
cried  out  against  tlie  change.  I 
remember  being  ofikcd  to  go  to  a 
meeting  of  protestation  got  up  by 
a  lady,  who  canvassed  all  her 
friends.  But  the  buckets  were 
er»lieatcd  all  tho  same,  only  the 
extinction  was  eli'eoted  gradually  ; 
the  men  found  other  work,  and 
when  the  community  became,  at 
last,  acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tage* of  "constant  supply,"  it 
ceased,  thanklessly,  to  mourn  over 
the  giants  in  velvntenn,  and  won- 
dered, indeed,  how  it  could  evcT 
hare  endured  them. 

The  chvffiynmrra,  again,  have  lost 
their  trade — at  least  it  has  become 
so  totally  moflitied  tliat  they  no 
longer  pursue  it  in  its  ancient 
form.  The  waste  ond  dirt  from 
every  house  used  to  be  poured  out 
into  tho  street,  l»eforo  the  front 
door,  each  evening  at  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  and  the  chiffiynnieTy 
with  his  lantern  and  his  book  in 
his  hands  and  his  basket  on  his 
back,  arrived  at  once  and  raked 
the  heaps  over,  to  see  what  he 
could  find  in  them.  But  it  be- 
came forbidden   cither  to    throw 
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the  refuse  into  the  street  or  to 
bring  it  out  at  night.  It  waa 
prescribed  that  it  should  be  earned 
down  in  the  early  morning  in  & 
box,  which  is  placed,  full,  at  tho 
door,  and  is  emptied  before  nine 
o'clock  into  the  dust-carts  wliicb 
go  round  each  day.  Tlie  chijftnt- 
jiutm,  therefore,  have  no  longer 
tho  opportunity  of  picking  over 
the  dirt,  for  it  has  ceased  to  offer 
itself  in  an  accesRible  form ;  they 
have,  for  the  moat  part,  to  carry 
on  their  trade  after  tho  refuse  is  ^ 
discharged  from  the  carts  at  tho  H 
depots,  and,  consequently,  have 
almost  disappeared  from  the 
streets.  They  cannot  be  regarded 
OS  a  loes,  for  they  were,  of  neces- 
sity, dirty  and  bad  smelling,  and 
looked,  as  they  prowled  about  with 
their  dull  lantern  in  the  dark,  like 
spectres  of  miserable  evilness.  But, 
all  tho  same,  they  were  thoroughly^ 
typical  of  old  Paris.  ^ 

Tliere  wore  in  those  days  a  quan-  ■ 
tity  of  vagrant  traders  about  the 
BtreetB,  chai'latatui,  marrjiands  am- 
liulnidB,  and  Jaiseura  da  tottrx  ; 
the  police  were  merciful  to  them, 
and  allowed  them  to  carry  on 
their  business  almost  in  liljcrty. 
Two  of  them  were  celebrated  :  an 
open-air  dentist  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  and  Mangin — **rillufitre 
Mangin,"  as  he  called  himself — the 
pencil-Beller.  All  Paris  knew  those 
two. 

The  dentist  drove  altont  in  a 
four  -  wheeled  cart  of  gorgeous 
colours,  with  a  platform  in  front 
on  which  operations  were  per- 
formed. Tmrnediately  behind  the 
platfonn  were  an  organ  and  a 
drum,  which  instruments  were 
played,  together  or  separately,  by 
a  boy,  and  always  irrespectively  of 
each  other.  Their  use  was  to  drown 
the  yells  of  tho  patients.  I  saw 
that  dentist  frequently  at  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  Avenue  Gabriel  in 
the  Champs  Elyst-es ;  but  although 
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tliorc  was  invariably  an  (■xcitcd 
crowd  listentni;  to  biB  eloquence 
find  cont^mplntin^r  his  surgery,  I 
nnvpr  felt  trmptp<l  to  stop  to  hear 
or  wfttch  him,  because,  -wilb  iho 
dis^iosilion  to  neglect  opportunities 
which  is  proper  to  youth,  I  failed 
to  see  the  amuBement  of  staring  at 
people  having  their  teeth  drawn  in 
public.  I  om  sorry  now  that  I  was 
so  fastidious,  for  I  missed  a  curious 
spectacle,  and  am  unable  to  de- 
scribe it  here.  The  show  was 
evidently  attractive  to  a  jwrtion 
of  tliL»  mob,  for  there  were,  each 
time  1  passed,  many  rows  of 
people  applauding  the  dentist 
when  he  declared  (in  llowery 
words,  I  was  assured)  that  he 
never  hurt  any  one,  and  applaud- 
ing his  victims  still  more  when 
tliey  shrieked.  1  think  ho  charged 
five  sons  (twopence-halfpenny)  for 
dragging  out  a  tooth  ;  which  proves 
that,  as  I  have  already  obwrredi 
prices  were  lower  in  those  days 
than  they  ai-o  now. 

Itut  if  I  shunned  the  dentist  I 
never  missed  a  cbanco  of  listening; 
to  Mangin,  who  really  was  a  pro- 
digious fellow.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  taken  a  university  dejE^ree, 
and  the  varied  knowledge  which 
be  scattered  about  in  his  uncnasing 
spofiehcA  gave  probability  to  the 
rumour.  Anyhow,  wliatever  bod 
lieen  his  education,  his  outpour  of 
strange  argnment,  hin  originality 
and  facility,  his  spirit  of  <i  propos, 
bis  rapidity  of  uttc-ranoe,  and, 
above  all,  the  perpetual  newness 
of  his  fanriea,  ware  poaltively  start- 
ling. Of  course  his  talk  was  often 
vulf^ar;  but  it  inust  be  remembered 
that  it  was  addressed  to  a  street 
mob,  moat  of  whoKe  meml)ers  lovBd 
oouieoees.  Like  the  dentist,  he 
panded  about  the  town  in  a  cart>» 
but  bts  vehicle  waa  dark,  and  had 
ft  high  l>ack.  Abo,  like  the  den- 
tist^ he  had  an  orgnn  und  a  ilnoti, 
but  they  were  only  used  in  tlie  in- 


torvals  of  bis  discourses.  ITc  had 
a  day  and  an  hour  for  each  quarter 
of  tbo  town,  and  was  always  awaiteite 
by  an  eager  cn>wd.  The  spot  whfrr^| 
I  habitually  saw  him  was  in  the 
roadway  by  the  side  of  the  Made- 
leine. He  was  then  a  man  of 
aboutforty-Gve,  with  a  great bro'wn 
beanl,  pleasant-looking,  thick.  He 
wore  a  huge  brass  helmet,  with 
immense  black  feathers,  and  a 
scarlet  cloak,  which  he  called  his 
toga.  His  unhesitating  command 
of  wonla,  his  riotous  fertility  of 
subject-s  and  ideas,  wero  such  that, 
though  I  listened  to  him  frerjuently, 
t  never  heard  him  niako  the  same 
observation  twice,  lie  did  assert 
continually  that  he  was  a  descen- 
dant of  Achilles,  and  that  ho  wore 
that  genllemau'a  uniform,  but  that 
declaration  formed  no  real  part  of 
his  speeches ;  it  was  a  mere  official 
indication,  and  had  in  it  none  of 
the  character  of  an  argument.  I 
think  I  may  Bay  that  his  harangues 
were  absolutely  fresh  each  day.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  reniember  niorii 
than  a  few  of  the  phrases  I  have 
heard  him  ntter,  but  I  can  givft  a 
fair  general  idea  of  his  style,  in- 
cluding 8orac  of  his  own  worda^ 
Hero  is  an  example : —  ■ 

"  Lndief,  gentli-'iiieii,  children,  ene- 
mivA,  iind  friends! — litiy  my  pencils. 
There  are  no  other  piiueilH  like  tlieni  on 
earth  or  in  the  sphnres.  Li^t*-!! !  They 
arc  black!  Vou  imaj^ine,  of  traurst<,  in 
the  immensitv  of  your  !)>uomnce— it 
is  wonderfid  how  i;^'iK>raut  ]>fo[>le  nri> 
capable    nf    l>eing,    especially    nbont 

1>encils — that  nil  j>encilB  are  block. 
irror!  Criniiiul  error !  Error  aa 
inmionKc  :uhI  04  fnt-il  .ir  that  of  Mark 
Antony  when  he  fell  in  love  witJi 
(Ueopati-a.  Alt  othtir  pcnril>i  are 
groy!  Mine  olonu  p'lweMi  the  merit 
of  Ix'ing  truly  black.  They  are  black, 
for  instance,  ox  the  hair  of  Eve. 
ITcre  I  jwiuse  to  n1»erve  that  it  i^  a 
t^roci'at  mistake  to  KU|>{)oKe  tlut  Kvp 
wa.-*  a  fair  woman.  She  w.-w  am  d»t^ 
a»  if  (the  Imd  In-en  iKtni  in  the  .Saliao 
of  SicilLin   [larfntA.     I  van  in   tl 
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Ciftrdon  of  Eden  with  her,  and  I  ought 
to  know.  I  was,  in  that  stnee  of  ray 
tmiiimiigriitioQ,  the  origiDnF  canary 
bird,  anJ  ItKikcd  at  her  as  1  flew 
about.  I  wns  imying  thnt  my  jiencila 
are  black.  Listen !  Tliey  are  black, 
not  only  aa  the  hfiir  of  Eve,  but  black 
as  that  hideous  night  aft«r  tlic  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon  ;  black  na  the  ex- 
])refl8ion  of  countenance  of  Aloxander 
the  Great  (you  are  awnre,  of  course, 
that  he  was  an  irritable  ]>ers(>n)  when 
lie  found  there  wm  no  sugar  in  his 
coffee;  bhick  as  the  wares  which 
pirf^led  over  Phai-tbon  when  he  fell 
headlong  into  the  To;  black  as  your 
swfet  cumplexiuu  might  be,  uiy  dear" 
(U>  a  ^irl  in  the  I'-i-owri),  "  if  it  ilid  not 
hapijcn  to  Iw,  on  the  contrary,  as  nink 
as  my  toga,  as  white  as  my  soul,  as 
tniimpiirent  jw  the  tnith  of  tny  words. 
But  blfickiiHHK — friendH,  eneniieH,  and 
children — ia  only  one  of  the  ten 
thoneand  excellences  of  my  un- 
apnroachahle  pencils.  They  are  also 
iHinreakable,  absolutely  unbi'eakable. 
tSee  !  Watch  1  I  dash  this  finely  cut 
ji^iictl-point  on  to  thlti  block  of  tujuwive 
steel.  The  strength  of  my  arm  in 
Buch  (I  inhent  it,  with  otht^r  classi- 
cal  peculiaritie.%  from  ray  ancestor, 
the  late  Achillea)  that  I  dent  the  steel ; 
but  I  oinnot  break  the  points.  You 
smile!  It  wouucIb  me  that  you  smile, 
for  thereby  you  ini[»lya  doubt,  justaa 
Solomon  smiled  while  he  wondered 
which  of  the  tv,o  women  "was  the 
mother  of  the  baby.  Come  up  and 
verify  the  fact  if  you  do  not  believe. 
Tliere  is  the  mark  on  the  steel ;  there 
is  the  pencil -point  The  point  is 
sharpened,  not  blunted,  by  the  fierce- 
ness of  tho  blow.  One  sou,  five  cen- 
times, for  a  single  |>enctl !  Ten  soua, 
iifty  centimes^  for  a  do^n !    At  those 

firices  1  give  them  away,  out  of  pure 
ove  of  humanity.  Ten  sous  a  dozen  ! 
Wlio  bnysl  Yes,  you,  sirl  Yes. 
One  dozen,  or  two  doKen,  or  ten  dozen  ? 
Very  good,  two  dozen.  You  see,  my 
cliildren,  that  the  entire  universe 
cornea  to  buy  niv  pencils.  This  gentle- 
man, who  has  just  taken  two  dozen, 
has  travelled  straight  from  the  cclc- 
bratcfl  island  of  Jamaica  (where  huni- 
tuing-birds  are  cultivated  on  a  vast 
scale  in  order  to  f)i.*^il  from  them  the 
sugar  they  onitaiu)  for  the  express 
purfioBe  of  obtaining  a  supply.  He 
hoard  of  tht-m  out  Uiere — I  uentiou 


for  the  information  of  snch  of  yon  a» 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  oceans,  that  Jamaica  is  on 
the  coa«t  of  China,  and  therefore  very 
distant— and  he  has  travelled  half-way 
round  the  worhl  to  come  to  me  to-day. 
Don't  blush,  sir,  at  my  i-evelation 
of  tho  grandeur  of  your  act.  It  ia  a 
noble  act,  sir;  well  may  you — and  I— 
be  proud  of  it  Ye».  my  little  beauty, 
two  dozen  t  You,  my  child,  have  not 
arrived  by  Bteamer,  i-ailw.iy,  or 
balloon  from  the  celestial  waters  of 
Pckin,  where  the  population  is  boiii 
■with  pigtails,  and  feeds  exclusively  on 
its  own  fiimer-nails,  which  are  grown 
very  long  for  the  pnrptwwj — you  have 
arrived  only  from  the  hpjghta  of 
Montmartre  ;  but  your  merit  also  is 
great,  for  you  have  faith  in  my  pen- 
cils. Who  else  ban  fnith  in  my  pen- 
cils !  Black,  unbrreikable,  easy  to 
cut,  easy  to  suck,  easy  U*  pick  your 
Iceth  with,  easy  to  put  behind  your 
car,  easy  to  carry  in  your  pocket,  de- 
lightful to  make  presents  with.  Who 
buys  my  pencils  to  offer  them  to  her 
he  loves  ?  Yes,  young  mau.  Good  ! 
Strike  the  dnim,  slave ;  strike  the 
fulminating  drum,  the  very  drum  tliat 
resounded  at  the  taking  of  Tmy — 
it  was  sent  to  tho  rehttions  of  Achilles 
by  Ulysses,  and  has  come  down  as  an 
heirloom  in  the  family^n  honour  of 
this  noble  youtli,  this  brilliant  French- 
man, thia  sjilendid  subject  uf  the  Em- 
peror. He  offers  rov  ywndla  to  /lerf 
1  drink  to  her/  At  least  I  would  if  X 
had  anything  to  drink.  Ten  sous 
for  twelve  of  such  pencils  us  mine ! 
It's  absurd  t  It  [>ain5  my  heart  to  Bell 
them,  I  have  to  tear  myself  away 
from  them  as  the  wild  horses  of  Attila 
tore  his  prisoners  to  pieces.  Tlie  boy 
who  does  not  buy  my  jienclls  is  des- 
tined to  a  life  of  misery ;  he  M'ill  be 
kept  in  on  Sundays ;  he  will  l)e 
brought  lip  principally  on  dry  bread, 
but  butter  and  jam  will  be  danced 
goadingly  before  his  eyes.  \Vlien  he 
becomes  a  man  he  will  fail  in  every- 
thing he  ntLemi^ta,  and  will  suffer 
from  many  hitherto  unknown  diaeasea. 
His  hor^e,  if  he  has  one,  will  possoas 
a  tail  like  a  mtled-up  umbrella,  and 
knees  the  tdiaiie  of  seventy  •  seven. 
His  cook  will  put  hairs  into  his  soup. 
As  for  the  girl  who  does  not  buy  my 
l*ncilfi,  her  fate  wilt  lie  more  awful 
stilL     JS^eTcr  will  she  find  a  huslmnd  ' 
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Wliat,  cirl.«,  ynu  lifar  tlii'  feArfiil  fute 
tliikt  a<Atiil.s  you.  Kill]  you  ilc>  not-  runli 
up  insitAiitly  Ui  buy '(  Ku^li,  if  you 
v»h  to  he  mrttliers !  KiiBh,  if  you 
lonn  to  lie  hnp[)y,beiiiiiifiil,  ami  nvh  ! 
ThAt'H  right ;  two,  tliive,  four,  who 
loii};  to  be  liappy,  Iienutiful,  nnd  rirli. 
The  more  pt^ticils  you  buy,  the 
hnppiur,  Uie  more  I>eautiful,  niiil  the 
ricbor  yoa  will  bo.  How  mniiy  shall 
we  wy  ?  Twenty  dozen  vach  t  I 
make  a  reduction  for  all  quantitieii 
over  temlozen.  What?  One?  Quel 
One  single  pencil  ?  For  one  sou  t 
And  yon  oxpect  to  be  happy,  beauti- 
ful, und  ricn  for  ono  sou  i  Kven  in 
this  glorioofl  land  of  France,  even  in 
tliitt  I'uiintrv  of  delightji,  that  rcflidt  is 
itnpotwihlit,  quite  impnssihle.  Take  a 
dowjri  at  all  evtntH  ;  even  then  you 
will  nnly  lie  rt-liitividy  bnppy,  nuMior- 
At«ly  U^utiful,  and  not  at  nil  rich. 
•Joy,  lovelinMs,  and  wealth  increase 
with  pencila.  Yes,  sir,  two  ilozen. 
To  you,  sir,  T  ilu  not  pronitso  hand- 
Bomene^  but  I  ptiylict  succe^  es- 
pecially with  ladies.  My  pt-ncilt 
render  men  irresiatiblo  with  wnnien. 
Now  that  you  have  them  in  your 
band,  try  the  cffeot  on  tliat  tall  girl 
next  to  you ;  it  will  be  viHihlu  at 
Olive.  Ten  loaa  a  dozen  !  Who  buys  1 
I  Jiaitse,  I  take  ueciied  rest,  but  only 
for  nn  iuHlant.  .Slave,  iwiund  the 
roaring  drum,  revolve  (he  handle  of 
the  [icjiing  organ,  in  order  to  divtrt 
the  a<Jmiring  crowd  white  I  repo»e." 

And  be  proceeded  to  suck  liquorice. 

1  hftve  given  this  speech  at  soma 
1«n»th,  because  it  paints  not  aniy 
a  man  but  a  aitoation.  How  ut- 
terly other  from  the  conditions  of 
to-day  roast  bavo  been  the  state 
of  the  streets  of  Pans  when  it  was 
possible  to  shout  out  sll  that 
twenty  yards  from  the  Boulevard, 
and  to  go  on  shouting  every  day, 
without  being  arrestod  by  the 
police  as  a  nuisance. 

When  Mangin  disappeared  (his 
eclipse  occurred,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  somewhere  about  185C) 
he  left  vacancy  behind  him.  He 
was,  like  Napoleon,  un replaceable. 

Another  curious  artist,  of  whom 
I    oftrn    beard,  had  gone  out  of 
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sigbt  before  my  time.     He  painte 
portraits  at  fairs  o.nd  in  the  streets, 
and  a  placard  at  the  door  of  h| 
booth   ix>re    in    large   letters  t]| 
inscription : — 

FORTRAITS! 
POHTKAITS ! 

Rkmxkmbunce  Fiuppai«tk, 
R]t.<taicMni.AKcx  Oiuhnauu;,      1  frftiiQ 
Aut  or  F.tMiLLK,  SO  ceotimfl 

It  seems  that  tho  air  deftanilU 
was  the  most  largely  ordered  of 
thn  three  drgrcea  of  likeness,  and 
that  scarcely  anyl)ody  went  to  the 
expense  of  a  r-'umnUtfauc^)  /rap- 
patUe.  This  man,  it  seems,  made 
no  speeches ;  but  the  wording  of 
his  advertisement  was  worth  much 
talking. 

One  more  exhibitor  will  I  di 
scribe — a  juggler.  He  came  eve 
Tuesday  afternoon  to  the  sou 
east  corner  of  the  Place  de  li 
Madeleine,  just  outside  tho  shop 
where  Flojiland,  the  music-dealer, 
is  now  estaljlishod ;  and  there,  in 
his  shirt  BJeeves,  bo  conjured  and 
played  triuku.  I  remember  only 
one  of  bis  devices,  but  that  one 
sufficedl  to  make  him  a  sight  of 
the  time.  He  asked  the  crowd 
for  pennies  (pieces  of  two  sous,  I 
mean);  he  put  6vc  of  them  into 
his  right  hand,  played  with  them, 
tossed  them  a  few  times  in  the 
air,  and  then  suddenly  flung  them 
straight  up  to  a  height  which 
seemed  above  the  house-tops.  He 
watched  them  intently  as  they 
rose,  and,  tin  thoy  turned  and  Im- 
gan  to  fall,  ho  opened  with  his  left 
band  tho  left  pocket  of  his  waist- 
coat, and  held  tt  open — about  two 
inches,  I  should  think.  Bown 
came  the  pennies,  not  loose  or 
separated  from  each  other,  but  in 
what  looked  like  a  compact  nia>;s. 
Fixedly  he  gazed  at  them,  shifting 
his  boily  slightly,  very  slightly,  to 
keep  right  under  them  (he  scarci 
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\y  had  to  move  bit  feet  at  all),  and 
crash  ouno  the  pile  into  the  pncket 
of  his  waistcoat  1  He  repeated  the 
operation  -n-ith  ten  pennies,  and, 
finally,  ho  did  it  -with  twenty ! 
Yes,  positively,  with  twenty  !  It 
almost  took  one's  brt'ath  away  to 
hear  the  thud.  Ncvrr  did  he  miss 
— at  least,  never  did  1  see  him 
miiis — and  never  did  the  penciea 
break  apart  or  scotter ;  they  stuck 
to  each  other  by  some  strange  at- 
traction, as  if  they  had  become 
soldered  in  the  air.  Tliere  was 
evidently  Gomething  in  the  manner 
of  flinging  that  made  them  hold 
steadily  together.  After  wonder- 
ing each  time  at  the  astonndtng 
skill  of  the  operation,  I  always 
went  on  to  wonder  what  that 
waistcoat  could  be  made  of,  and 
what  that  pocket  could  be  lined 
with,  to  enable  them  to  support 
such  blows.  The  force,  the  dex- 
terity, aiul  the  precision  of  the 
tlirowing — to  some  sixty  fcot  high, 
Ko  far  as  I  conld  gness — and  the 
unfailing  exactness  of  the  catch- 
ing, were  quite  amazing  :  the 
pennies  went  up  and  camo  down 
in  an  absolutely  vertical  line.  The 
juggler  was  said  to  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  people  talked  about  it, 
went  to  see  it,  and  gave  francs  to 
him.     lie,  loo,  had  no  successor. 

There  wcro  plenty  of  other 
niountehonkft  of  varioas  sortjt 
about,  but  they  hiul  no  wide- 
fipread  reputatione,  and  did  not 
count  as  recogntsicd  con]>titucnt8 
of  the  Rtreet-life  of  tlie  time 
Hangin,  the  dentist,  and  that  jug- 
gler Iield  a  place  amongst  the 
public  moa  of  their  day — like  Pere 
coupe  tonjoii-rg,  who  had  sold  hot 
ffaletie  for  half  a  century  in  a  stall 
next  door  to  the  Gymnase  Theatre; 
like  the  head  waiter  at  Bignon'a 
(in  the  Chausfiue  d'Aniin  days,  of 
courte),  whose  name  I  am  un- 
grateful enough  to  bavo  forgotten ; 


ike  t}ie  superlatively  grand  Suisse 
of  that  date  at  the  Madeleine, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  cbria- 
tened  Oswald,  because  the  washer- 
woman, his  mother,  like  many 
others  of  bur  generation,  had  gono 
entirely  mad  over  Corinne.  How 
long  ago  all  that  does  seem  !  And 
how  utturly  other  than  the  Paris 
of  to-day ! 

The  Champs  Elys<5es  too — which 
represented  tlien  the  concentrated 
essence  of  the  life  of  the  streeta — 
how  changed  they  are  1  Then, 
everybody  went  there ;  all  classes 
sat  or  strolled  there.  Now,  tho 
place  is  half  deserted  in  com- 
parison to  what  it  was,  although 
the  lower  part  was  then  a  desert 
of  dust  or  mud,  according  to  the 
weather,  while  now  it  is  a  real 
garden ;  and  the  upper  portion 
was  bonlered,  at  many  points,  by 
grass-fields,  in  which  I  have  seen 
cows  feeding.  The  planUng  of 
the  lower  half  (tho  trees  of  courso 
were  old)  was  effected  somewhere 
about  1856,  with  the  fitock  of  a 
Belgian  horticulturist,  which  was 
bought  en  bhc  for  the  purpose. 
It  constituted  one  of  the  most 
charming  improvements  of  the 
Haussmann  period,  for  it  gave  a 
look  of  delightful  greenne.ss  and 
prettincss  to  what  had  been  a 
gravelly  waste.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding their  beantitication, 
the  Champs  ElyeiV's,  as  a  pul)- 
lic  resort,  have  not  maintained 
the  comprehensively  representa- 
tive cbaracter  they  |>08St'ascd  forty 
years  ago.  They  havfi  bren  nfrectcd 
partly  by  the  caprices  of  fiUiliioUf 
but,  like  all  the  rest  of  western 
Paris,  their  composition  and  their 
aspect  have  been  altered  mainly 
by  the  almost  total  separation  of 
the  various  strata  of  inhabitants 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
H  must  hv  remembered  that,  in 
tho  days  of  which  I  am  tolling, 
the  women  of   the   lower  closseB 
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woro,  in  givat  part,  omiinionLal, 
mid  thut  uot  only  were  tln;y  worthy 
— many  of  tlieu,  at  all  events — to 
take  ft  place  in  the  crowd  which 
UMmbled  every  snminer  evening 
between  tbn  Place  do  la  Concordo 
and  tlie  Ilond  Point,  but  th&t 
their  presence  bestowed  b  special 
character  on  the  effect  of  tbo 
crowd,  for  it  proved  that  all  the 
layer*  of  population  had  learnt  to 
mix  naturally  together  in  open-air 
union.  The  mixture  did  not  shock 
the  patrician  eye,  and  it  pleased 
th«  plebeian  heart ;  it  did  sonio* 
thing  to  Bootbo  and  Batisfy  the 
self  respect  and  consciousniiSB  of 
rights  of  a  considerable  section  of 
the  people,  and  led  them  to  look 
with  a  certain  friendliness  on  the 
rich.  In  the  Champs  Ely8^-«8  the 
mingling  was  more  complete  even 
than  in  the  streetK,  for  the  double 
reason  that  it  had  more  apaoe  to 
show  itself,  and  that  the  act  of 
Bitting  down  side  by  side,  which 
was  impossible  elsewhere,  seemed 
to  beatow  a  certain  intimacy  on  it. 
Aristocracy  lost  nothing;  demo- 
cracy gained  a  good  deal ;  a  politi- 
cal elFect  of  atiUty  was  achieved. 

In  those  days  everything  came 
to  pABS  in  tho  Champs  Etyst-es. 
Everybody  went  there  to  behold 
evorybody  else.  All  processiona 
parudud  there — so  much  so,  indocd, 
that  one  of  the  Hrst  stones  I  htnrd 
on  my  arrival  in  Paris  was  that, 
when  the  end  of  tho  world  was 
onnoanood  for  some  day  in  ^Tny 
184G,  an  enterprising  speculator 
set  up  trestles  and  planks  under 
tho  trpcs,  and  offered  to  let  oat 
standing- room,  at  fivu  sous  a-head, 
'•  to  view  tho  end  of  tho  world  go 
by."  The  certainty  that  every- 
thing was  to  bo  seen  there — from 
the  funeral  of  tho  earth  to  the 
wedding  •  party  of  an  oystvr-girl 
going  out  to  dino  at  a  restaurant 
at  Ncuilly  —  was  sufficient  of 
oourso  to   bring  together  all  the 
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starors  of  Paris  (and  thent  aro, 
good  many  of  them).  The  ti 
difference  bcitween  tho  starers 
then  and  tho  starers  of  now  is 
that  in  those  times  tho  Champa 
ElystJes  wem  regarded,  not  only  as 
the  oentro  of  Paris,  bat  as  a  spot 
to  live  in,  whereas  now  they  luive 
become  a  simple  passing  place,  liko 
any  other — merely  one  of  tho  ways 
that  lead  to  the  Bois.  The  Bois 
itself  was  a  tangle  of  disortlor, 
with  few  paths  through  it,  and  was 
acoeasible  through  a  sort  of  lane 
turning  out  of  the  present  Avonuo 
Victor  Hugo,  which  was  then  a 
narrow  road  called,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  Route  de  St  Cloud.  There 
was  no  Avenue  du  Bois  do  Boul- 
ogne, nor  any  other  Avenues  round 
the  Arch  of  Triumph  (except,  of 
course,  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly) ; 
the  Champa  Elysikn  existed  alone, 
and  gained  naturally  in  import- 
ance by  their  oneness.  It  was  not 
till  the  late  fifties  that  tho  l*ols 
was  laid  out  as  it  is  now,  and  that 
the  lakes  were  dug.  When  that 
was  done  the  world  began  t*5  go 
out  there,  and  ceased  to  stop  in 
the  Champs  Elyit!es. 

The  BoulevanJs,  again,  wore  far 
more  important  features  in  tho  life 
of  the  place  than  they  are  to  day  : 
then,  life  was  a  good  deal  concen- 
trated ;  to  day,  it  is  thoroughly 
spread  out.  The  building  changes 
which  have  been  effected  in  tho 
Boulevards  have  been  enormous, 
hut  the  modifications  in  their  social 
aspect  have  been  greater  still. 
Very  few  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks survive  in  them ;  but  tho 
crowd  is  oven  more  altered  thaa 
the  houses.  Tho  chosen  lounging 
spots  aro  not  tho  same,  and  even 
the  art  of  lounging  has  itself  as- 
sumed another  character.  An  oo- 
quaintanoe  1  mode  on  my  first  visit 
to  Paris  proposed  to  mo  seriously 
to  teaoh  mu  la  manicre  tU  JHn^r^ 
and  spoktf  of  it  with  revert-noe^  as 
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if  it  were  a  scieaoe  of  difficult  ac- 
quirement, needing  delicate  atten- 
tion and  prolonged  study.  He  told 
me  he  bad  pa&ecd  his  life  (which 
had  been  a  long  one)  in  the  careful 
appUeation  of  the  highest  principles 
of  lounging,  that  he  bad  explored 
its  secrets  in  many  countries,  and 
that  ho  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  only  two  capitals 
where  it  is  carried  to  its  noblest 
possibilities — ^iadrid  and  Farts. 
He  put  Naples  third,  but  with  the 
express  reserve  that  the  lounging 
there  is  simply  animal,  and  has  no 
elevation  in  its  composition.  He 
did  udaiit,  however,  that  in  Madrid 
and  Naples  the  entire  population 
knows  instinctively  how  to  lounge, 
while  in  Paris  the  faculty  is  limited 
to  the  educated,  To-day  it  is  in 
Paris  itself  that  the  lounging  has 
lost  "elevation"  ;  it  bos  become  a« 
"animal  "  as  at  Naples,  but  with- 
out the  excuse  of  the  sun  which, 
there,  bestows  so  much  justification 
on  its  ani  mality.  Farisiauii  no 
longer  lounge  with  the  sublime 
contentment  which  was  so  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  process 
forty  years  ago.  In  those  days 
the  mere  fact  of  )>eing  on  the 
Boulevard  suthccd  not  only  to  iill 
the  true  ftdminr  with  a  soft  religious 
joy,  but  aroused  in  hiui  a  highly 
conscious  sentiment  of  responsibil- 
ity and  dignity :  he  seemed,  as  he 
strolled  along,  to  be  sacrificing  to 
the  gods.  Alas !  it  is  the  mere 
material  act  of  lounging,  without 
adoration  for  the  sacred  place  where 


the  act  is  performed,  which  satUflea 
the  actual  mind.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  conditions,  be- 
tween the  "elevation"  of  the  one 
and  the  "  animality  "  of  the  other, 
is  self-evident  and  lamentable.  If 
myold  friend  were  not  dead  alri'ady, 
the  sight,  assuredly,  would  kill  him. 
He  declared — and  it  was  an  opinion 
generally  held  then — that^  for  a 
true  Parisian,  the  only  portion  of 
the  Boulevard  which  was  really  fit 
for  the  due  discharge  of  the  holy 
duty  of  lounging  was  the  Uttlo 
apace  between  the  Hue  du  Holder 
and  the  Kue  Lcpellctior,  which, 
with  fond  memories  of  other  days, 
he  persisted  in  calling  by  its  former 
momentary  name  of  *'  Boulevard 
de  Gaud"  (for  the  reason  that, 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  Louis 
XVIII.  ran  away  to  Gand).  The 
bottom  of  the  stops  of  Tortoni 
formed  the  hallowed  central  spot. 
When  I  first  saw  Paris,  tliat  spot 
inspired  me,  under  the  guidanco  of 
my  old  friend,  with  a  certain  awe  ; 
but  I  must  add  that  the  awe  did 
not  last,  and  that  thn  more  I 
kqew  of  the  spot  the  less  I  re- 
vered it. 

It  haa  been  said  of  French  Gov- 
ernments that  "plus  ^a  change,  plus 
c'estlameme  chose;"  but,  however 
true  that  may  be  of  Ministries,  it 
is  absolutely  untrue  of  outdoor 
Paris,  which  has  altered  so  totally 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  same 
at  all.  Perhaps  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  Prance  if  the  Govcmmont 
were  to  change  as  completely. 
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Sci  purely  itnagiiiary  have  Iwen 
mom  tlian  lialf  tliu  reports  of  what 
has  been  taking  place  during  tbt; 
lut  two  or  three  months  iu  Mor- 
occo, And  iu  many  cases  so  abso- 
lutely removed  from  the  truth, 
that  in  jastice  to  tlie  Moorish 
Oovemment  and  people,  as  well 
u  froia  the  fact  that  the  subject 
is  outi  that  can  scarcely  fail  to 
interest,  an  account  of  what  actu- 
ally )iAS  happened  will  not  be  out 
of  placti; 

It  will  no  doubt  be  remembered 
that  last  year  Mutai  el  Hassen  led 
his  summer  expedition  from  Fez 
to  T&lilct,  and  ihtfuce  returned  to 
Morocco,  urosaing  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains in  the  middle  of  winter.  The 
journey  in  every  particular  was  a 
dangerous  and  tr)'i[ig  one.  Such 
wild  trtbifs  as  the  Beni  Mgtld  and 
Alt  Yusai  hod  to  be  passed  through, 
and  when  safely  tra\'er8«d  the  !^ul- 
tao  found  himself  in  the  desert 
sarrounded  by  the  utoctt  ferocious 
of  the  Berber  tribes,  who  bad  to 
be  appeased  with  presents  of  money 
and  clothes.  Although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  no  opposition  was  put  to 
hia  progress,  he  iiiusl  necessarily 
have  been  during  the  whole  expe- 
dition in  a  btAte  of  great  anxit^ty, 
for  had  the  Berbers  amalgamated 
to  destroy  hioj  and  hia  vast  army, 
they  could  have  done  so  with  the 
greateat  ease.  Food  was  only  pro- 
curable in  small  quantities  ;  tiarley 
in  the  camp  reached  a  price  that 
rendered  it  unprocurable  except  by 
the  richer  claitses  ;  while  added  to 
tbis  the  summer  heat  in  the  Sahara 
caused  havoc  among  the  soldiers. 

Tatilct  was  rexLched  in  Octobor, 
and  a  halt  of  three  veeka  made 
there.  Tho  writer  of  these  linee 
travelled  to  that  spot  from  Mor- 
occo City  in  disguise,  and  was  for 


ten  days  in  tho  Sultan's  camp. 
It  is  needlefls  hero  to  enter  into 
any  detaibi ;  sui£ce  it  to  say  that 
)I  uloi  el  Hossen'B  camp  was  pitched 
on  the  desert  sand  near  a  spot 
called  Dar  «1  baido,  to  the  east  of 
the  oasis  of  Tatilet,  and  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  an  army  and 
camp  -  followers  numbering  prob- 
ably forty  thousand  men.  I  saw 
the  Sultan  several  times  during 
bis  reudence  in  the  camp,  and  was 
struck  with  tlie  remarkable  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  hia  appear- 
ance. His  bearing  was  as  diguilied 
as  ever,  but  his  bhick  beaid  was 
streaked  with  grey,  his  complexion 
was  sallow,  and  the  lines  of  age 
showed  themselves  under  bis  eyes. 
For  over  two  years  previously  I 
had  not  seen  biui,  and  when  last 
I  had  watched  him  he  was  atill  a 
young-looking  man :  now  old  ago 
had  set  its  indeUblo  mark  upon  his 
countenance.  The  fij-e  of  his  eye 
was  gone;  his  head  drooped  slightly 
upon  his  chest ;  he  looked  like  a 
man  tired  and  weary,  Ko  doubt 
he  was.  Anxiety  was  al way  s 
present  Kews  had  reached  him 
that  fighting,  and  most  serious 
fighting,  was  occurring  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Kill'  tribes 
at  Melilla;  there  was  a  constant 
fear  of  assassination,  and  a  still 
more  constant  dreftd  of  hia  whole 
camp  being  eateu  up  by  the 
Berbers.  Add(>d  to  tliia  his  health 
was  ailing,  and  winter  fast  coming 
on.  Allaire  delayed  bim  at  Tatilet, 
and  before  he  left  that  spot  at  the 
end  of  November,  although  during 
the  day  the  sun  still  b«at  down 
with  almost  tropical  heat,  render- 
ing life  in  a  tent  insullt-rafalc,  by 
night  the  cold  was  extreme,  and 
frosts  of  almost  nightly  occorrence. 
Before  tho  army  lay  a  three  weeka* 
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march  to  IVlorocco  City,  over  desert 
and  niouDtatu,  tkroa^h  wild  tribes 
where  dangers  were  many  and  food 
scarce.  What  wonder  that  Mulai 
el  Haasen  sutterul  I  Yeb  the  worst 
tri&U  vere  before  hiu  after  ho 
loft  Tofilet :  as  he  approached  the 
Glawi  pass  over  the  Atlas — the 
lowest  there  is,  and  that  at  an 
altitude  of  over  SOOf)  feet  above 
the  sea-level — the  cold  increased, 
BoldicrH,  mules,  horses,  and  camels 
died  of  exposure.  Snow  fell  and 
ooverod  the  camp,  and  only  by 
forced  marches  were  the  remnants 
of  the  great  horde  dragged  out 
from  the  deathly  grip  of  the  rocks 
and  snows  of  the  Atlas  Mountains 
to  the  plains  below. 

I  saw  Mulai  el  HiLsstm  and  his 
army  enter  Morocco  City— for  I 
had  returned  thither  a  few  days 
before  theiu.  What  was  notice- 
able at  TaBlet  was  doubly  apparent 
now.  The  Sultan  had  become  an 
old  man.  Travel -stained  and 
weary,  ho  rorlo  his  great  white 
horsfl  with  its  mockery  of  green- 
and-gold  trappings,  while  over  a 
head  that  was  the  picture  of  su6cr- 
ing  waved  the  imperial  umbrella 
of  crimson  velvet.  Following  him 
straggled  into  the  city  a  hordo  of 
half  stam'ed  men  and  animals,  try- 
ing to  be  happy  that  at  last  their 
terrible  journey  was  at  an  end,  but 
too  ill  anil  too  hungry  to  succeed. 

I^Iulai  el  Uosaen  found  no  peace 
at  Morocco  City.  Affairs  at 
Melilla  had  liecome  strained,  and 
no  sooner  had  his  Majesty  reached 
the  capital  than  a  Spanish  Embassy 
under  General  Alartinez  Campos 
proc(x«ied  to  Morocco.  How  it 
ended  is  well  known.  It  added  to 
the  enormous  expenses  of  the  SuU 
tan's  sammer  expedition  —  which 
must  have  cost  him  nearly  a 
million  sterling  —  a  debt  to  the 
Hpanish  GovHrument  of  twenty 
million  pi-jiftaa,  at  the  same  time 
neoesHitating  the  Sultan  to  uban- 
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don  his  idea  of  remaining  in  his 
soathern  capital,  and  forcinj^  upon 
him  a  long  march  to  Ualuit  and 
FuK,  and  an  intended  expcditioa 
bo  the  Hitf  to  punish  the  tribes 
who  had  caused  the  disturbance 
there.  Fez  was  never  reached,  the 
expedition  never  took  place,  and 
J^lulai  el  iioBsen's  entry  into  Uaba6 
was  iu  a  rotiin  at  the  dead  of 
night. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the 
events  preceding  the  Sultan's 
death,  reference  must  now  bo 
made  to  those  who  playetl  import- 
ant parts,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
in  the  days  that  followed. 

With  regard  to  the  succession  f 
to  the  throne  of  Morocco,  no  regu-  f 
lar  custom  or  law  exists.  While 
the  new  8ultau  must  be  a  relation 
of  the  late  one,  he  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  sou,  but  is  appointed  by 
his  pi-edecessor,  and  tf  approved 
of,  acknowledged  by  those  in  whose 
power  the  making  of  Sultans  lies, 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  viziers  and 
powerful  Shereefa.  Should  th  e 
Sultan  name  no  successor,  it  is 
these  who  choose  the  man  they  may 
think  suitable  to  till  the  post. 

Of  the  great  Shereetian  families 
of  Morocco  that  of  Mulai  el  Hoaaen, 
is  not  the  mo-it  important,  for  tho  ^ 
founder  of  his  dynasty,  rising  in  ■ 
Tafilct,  seized  the  power  from  the  ™ 
morn  holy  and  reverend  family  of 
the  direct  descendants  of  Mulai 
Idrls,  the  founder  of  the  Moorish 
empire,  who  was  the  son  of  Ab- 
dullah el  Kami],  himself  a  grandson 
of  Hassan,  who  with  Huseyn  was 
the  son  of  Fatima,  Mohammed's 
daughter.  While  the  Fileli  dyn- 
asty to-day  holds  the  throne,  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  Fileli  Shereefi 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
liestowcd  upon  Mulai  Idris  I.  and 
ir,  one  of  whom  lies  buried  in  the 
town  bearing  his  name  in  Zarahonn 
near  Fez,  while  the  second  is  patron 
saint  of  the  northern  capital  itaelf, 
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where  ho  Ilea  inteired  in  a  gorgeous 
tomb. 

Agam,  the  family  of  the  Shereefs 
ot  Waain  obtains  far  greater  re- 
spect than  that  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  tombs  of  Mulai  AMulIah 
Sberdof  and  Sid  el  Haj  el  Arbi 
aro  places  of  daily  pilgrirnag««. 
In  order,  th*>r<>Eoro,  to  obtain,  the 
snccession  to  the  throne  of  a  new 
Soltan,  the  aid  and  influence  of 
both  the  Shert^i^fa  of  Mulai  Idris 
nnd  Wazon  have  to  bo  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question,  as  should 
either  party  rrfiisc  to  acknowledge 
the  candidate,  so  powerful  are 
their  followings  that  it  ia  quico 
possible,  mon;  than  probable,  that 
a  civil  war  would  bo  the  result. 
That  a  Hhereef  of  Wazan  could 
come  to  the  throne  is  practically 
inipoesible.  The  two  heads  of  the 
family,  sons  of  the  lato  G  rand 
Shercef,  are  French  protected  sub- 
jcota ;  while  what  afl'eots  still  more 
the  native  population  is  the  ex- 
istenoe  of  an  ancient  proverb  which 
■tat4*s  that  no  Wazan  Shereef  can 
rule  as  Sultan,  but  that  no  Sultan 
can  rule  without  the  support  of 
the  Wazan  Shereef.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  d>;fen»ive  alliance  between  the 
two  great  families. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the 
Shpreefs  of  Mulai  Idria,  who 
reside  almost  entirely  in  Fez,  and 
vhow  influence  there  is  very  great. 
That  a  Drisite  Shercef  would  have 
been  rrarly  to  ascend  the  tlirone 
were  it  offered  to  him  ia  only  too 
prottable,  but  fortunately  it  waa 
not  oflered.  In  spite  of  their  im- 
mense sanctity,  the  old  adage  that 
a  prophet  hntli  no  honour  in  his 
own  country  holds  good  in  Fez, 
where  amongst  tfae  city  people 
t}iey  are  considered  as  little  above 
ordinary  mortala  All  their  infl.a- 
enoe,  and  it  is  very  extensive, 
lies  amongst  strangere  and  in 
the  country  dislricta,  whero  being 
soliiom  Kcr*n  or  hf>ard,  all  klmU  of 
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romance  as   to  their    marvell< 
powers  are  rife. 

Therefore  it  wtU  be  seen  tl 
powerful  as  are  the  families 
Wazan  and  Mulai  Idris,  it  wi 
practically  out  of  the  question, 
unless  civil  war  broke  out,  that  a 
member  of  either  should  be  put  up 
as  candidate  for  the  throne.  And 
had  such  an  event  happened,  waut 
of  funds  would  have  no  doubt 
crushed  the  rebellion  before  any 
very  serious  results  would  have 
occurred.  There  remained,  tlien, 
only  the  members  of  the  late 
Sultan's  family  who  could  succeed. 
Of  these,  four  had  always  been 
considered  as  likely  candidates. 
First,  Mulai  Ismain,  a  brother  of 
Mulai  el  Hasscn,  who  for  a  long 
time  waa  viceroy  in  Fez.  He  is  a 
man  past  middle  age,  of  a  quiet 
gentle  manner,  fanatical,  and  given 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  while  pos 
sessiog  very  considerable  influ 
ence,  and  still  more  popularity, 
by  no  means  a  man  to  push  him- 
self forward — in  fact,  it  was  always 
said,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
he  had  no  desire  whatever  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne.  Certainly 
Mulai  Ismain  seemed  the  most 
probable  successor  to  his  brother, 
though  every  year  lessoned  tho 
liknlihood  of  this  by  adding  years 
to  the  age  of  the  Sultan's  favourite 
son,  iSlutai  Abdul  Aziz,  the  present 
Sultan.  Although  it  was  known 
that  this  boy  was  being  trained 
by  MuUi  el  Uassen,  so  that  in  tho 
event  of  his  own  death  he  might 
come  to  the  throne,  his  extrei 
youth  for  a  time  rendered  it 
coodingly  improhtablo  that  he  ooultl 
succeed ;  and  had  Mulai  el  ITassen's 
death  taken  place  only  a  year  or 
two  ago,  Mulai  Abdul  Ar.h,  instead 
of  becoming  Sultan,  would  have 
been  merely  an  obstacle  to  whi 
ever  had  succeeded — *n  obs' 
that  most  likely  would  have  b 
removed  by  assassination  or  sec 
2  n 
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murder.  Fortunately,  Mulai  el 
Haasen  lived  fluHiciently  long  to 
Bee  his  favourite  son  read)  tlic  ago 
of  Hixt«pn — for  all  rcportB  as  to  liis 
being  only  twelve  are  false.  So 
great  was  his  father's  desire  that 
he  should  succeed,  that  during  his 
lifetime  he  endowed  his  son  with 
very  considerable  wealth  and  pro- 
perty, and  towiirda  the  end  of  his 
life,  since  his  return  from  Tatilet, 
made  it  clearly  apparent  what  was 
his  desire  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
by  bestowing  on  him  nearly  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultanate. 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  is  the  sou  of 
a  Circassian  wife  of  Mutoi  el  Haa- 
sen, a  lady  of  great  intelligence  and 
remarkable  ability,  who,  though  no 
longer  in  her  first  youth,  was  able 
to  uiaintAin  to  the  day  of  liis 
death  a  most  singular  and  no  doubt 
beneficial  influence  over  Mulai  el 
Hassen.  Her  Europojin  extrac- 
tion and  her  education  abroad,  her 
general  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  her  opportunities  for  watching 
the  Court  intrigues,  rendered  her 
of  more  service  to  the  lute  Sultan 
than  any  of  his  viziers.  She  accom- 
panied him  always  upon  his  long 
and  tedious  marches,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  even  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  European  Powers 
her  advice  was  always  asked  and 
generally  taken  by  the  Sultan. 
The  aflection  Mulai  el  Hassen  be- 
stowed upon  her  waft  also  shared 
by  her  son,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  who, 
with  the  tender  anxiety  of  both 
an  alfoctionate  father  and  mother, 
was  brought  up  in  a  far  more  aat- 
isfactor}'  manner  than  is  general 
with  the  sons  of  Moorish  poten- 
tates. While  hia  elder  brothers, 
of  whom  more  anon,  were  left  to 
run  wild  and  to  lead  lives  of  cruelty 
and  vice,  Abdul  Aziz  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  his  parents, 
who,  l>oth  intent  that  he  should 
one  day  be  SultJin  of  Morocco,  lost 
no  opportunity  of  educating  him, 


to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  to  611 
the  post. 

The  other  candidates  who  may 
bo  said  to  have  had  a  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  throne  were 
Mulai  Mohammed,  the  late  Sultan's 
eldest  SOD,  by  a  slave  wife,  who 
has  held  the  post  of  viceroy  in 
Morocco  City  for  a  considerablfi 
time,  and  whose  vicious  life  has 
estranged  him  from  the  alfections 
of  the  jieople.  This  is  the  "  ono- 
eyod  decapitator"  of  whom  the 
papers  were  so  fund  of  speaking 
during  the  recent  crisis.  Realty 
the  Englishman  who  invented  the 
name  deserves  popularity  to  the 
same  extent  as  he  gave  publicity 
to  his  brilliant  imagination,  for 
the  complimentary  title  is  of  purely 
Knglish  invuutiou.  Unfortunately 
Mulai  Mohammed  never  possessed 
the  power  of  decapitating  any 
one,  and  had  he  ventured  to 
have  done  so,  would  have  long 
ago  been  securely  confined  in  pris- 
on. Vicious  and  immoral  he  was 
to  an  extent  that  suq>iis6e3  de* 
scription,  hut  beyond  tliis  his  sins 
were  no  greater  than  those  of  tlie 
ordinary  MtKirish  official.  At 
times  he  was  most  lavish  and 
generous  —  often  with  other  peo- 
ple's money ;  and  although  hia 
open  immorutity  estranged  him 
from  any  aflection  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  he  still  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  popularity  from 
his  exceedingly  unprincely  conde- 
BcensioiL  On  the  whole,  Mulai 
Mohammed  is  a  very  undesirable 
young  man ;  but  even  his  lax  mor- 
ality scarcely  merits  the  outpour- 
ings of  hatred  and  contempt  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
English  preis. 

The  remaining  possible  candidate 
to  the  throne  was  Mulai  el  Amin, 
another  brother  of  the  late  Sultan, 
a  pleasant,  middle-aged  man,  who 
would  scarcely  have  been  capable 
of  the  amount  of  dignity  neceasi- 
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tated  by  thn  position,  as  he  po9- 
Bened  a  temperament  too  affable 
and  condcficcadin^. 

Tt  will  bo  seen,  therefore^  that 
not  only  waa  Mnlai  Abdul  Ar.iz 
his  father's  candidate,  bat  that  by 
bis  troiniDj;  and  brln^ug  up,  in 
spit«  of  bis  youth,  bo  was  by  far 
the  mofit  likoly  to  perform  with 
any  dpf^H>  of  success  the  arduous 
duties  of  thn  position.  Again,  his 
father  and  mother's  care  had  kept 
him  free  from  the  immoral  life 
usually  led  by  boys  of  his  age,  and 
he  came  to  the  throne  untainted 
by  the  vices  of  the  country. 

]}at  one  point  more  remains  to 
be  touched  upon  before  referring 
to  the  eventfl  that  have  absolutely 
been  taking  place  since  the  late 
Saltan's  death  early  in  June  — 
nami^ly,  a  few  words  as  to  the  viz- 
iers and  olbciiils  by  which  his  v>her- 
Mfian  Majesty  was  surrounded. 

The  only  members  of  the  Moor- 
ish Government  who  enjoyed  access 
to  the  person  of  their  Sultan  were 
some  half-a-dozen  viziers,  through 
whom  the  entire  business  of  the 
country  was  carried  on.  Theae 
were  respectively  the  flrand  Vizier, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Lord  Chamberhun,  another 
vizier  anawerinjf  to  our  Home 
Secretary,  the  Master  of  the  Oro- 
monies,  and  the  Minister  of  War. 
With  these  exceptions,  no  one  was 
able  to  gain  the  confidential  ear 
of  the  Sultjui ;-  and  should  by  any 
chance  his  Majesty  listen  to 
others,  woe  i>etide  them,  whoever 
they  might  be,  did  they  attempt 
in  any  way  to  injure  the  position 
of  these  courtiers,  who  would  be 
able,  without  the  information  ever 
reaching  the  Bultan^  to  revenge 
themselves  as  they  might  desire 
upon  the  man  who  informed  bis 
Majesty  of  their  evil  doings.  Men- 
tion oeed  be  made  only  of  thoso 
wbo  have  played  important  parts 
in  the  history   of   the    laat  two 
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months.  These  are  respectiv 
Sid  el  Haj  Amaati,  the  Grant! 
Vizier,  Sid  Mohammed  Soreir, 
the  Minister  of  War,  and  Sid 
Ahm4?d  ben  Moassa,  the  ifajib  or 
Chambo.rlain.  Between  the  two 
former  —  who  arc  brothers,  and 
meinbera  of  tlio  [wjwerful  Jamai 
family,  which  had  already  given 
another  Grand  Vizier  before  Haj 
Amaati  was  appointed,  namely, 
Hid  Mukhtar  Jamai  —  and  Sid 
Ahmed  ben  Moussa,  the  JJnjib, 
there  had  always  existed  a  rivalry 
and  hatred  only  to  bo  found 
amongst  oriental  peoples.  Sid 
Ahmed  himseil  is  the  son  of  a 
Grand  Vizier,  the  lato  Sid  Moussa, 
who  for  many  years  was  the  able 
and  trustiKl  adviser  of  the  Sultakus 
Stdi  Mohammed  and  Mulai  ei 
liassen. 

While  the  Jamai  broth 
prided  themselves  on  their  gn 
and  powerful  family,  thny  scotl* 
at  Sid  Moussa  and  his  family  as 
upstarts,  for  his  father  was  a  slave. 
But  to  such  an  extent  did  Mulai 
el  Uassen  bestow  his  conlidence 
on  both  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the 
I/nJib,  that  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  do  one  anotlicr  harm  in 
his  Majesty's  eyes.  Uaj  Amaati 
had  risen  suddenly  to  his  post, 
and  his  success  with  the  Sultan 
no  doubt  caused  much  envy  and 
hatred  in  the  heart  of  ^id  Ahmed. 
Two  years  ago  Haj  Amaati,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  F'ki  Sinhaji,  bo- 
came  Grand  Vizier,  though  at  that 
time  probably  not  more  than  thirty 
years  of  ago.  His  elder  brother 
had  for  a  long  lime  held  the 
powerful  and  lucrative  post  of 
Minister  of  War,  and  with  his 
support  to  back  him,  Haj  Amaati 
commenced  a  career  of  amassing 
wealth  by  every  possible  raeaos. 

The   power  and    influence 
sesaed  1^  a  Ormnd  Vizier  in  M 
occo  is  almost  incredible.      Kvei 
official   in   the   whole   country 
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under  liiai  ;  no  one  can  oom- 
muninate  with  the  SuUan  fixeepfc 
through  him.  In  his  hands  lie  the 
diaposal  of  the  various  govcninr- 
ships — one  should  say  the  baIq 
of  the  various  governorships — and 
the  dismissal  of  all  olUciala.  In 
the  lianda  of  an  unscrupulous 
man  there  is  every  opportunity 
of  "  black -mail,"  and  of  this  Huj 
Amaati  took  an  advantage  un- 
panilleled  in  Moorish  history.  Tie 
robbed  the  Sultan  and  bought 
and  sold  appoint inonts,  and  in  the 
two  years  that  ho  woa  Grand 
Vizier  he  amassed,  in  addition  to 
liis  already  considerable  fortune,  a 
aura  of  nearly  X150,000  !  That  is 
to  say,  he  managed  to  ensure  for 
himself,  and  entirely  by  illicit 
means,  an  incomo  of  no  Icsh  than 
about  £70,000  a-ynar,  and  this  in 
an  open  and  unblushing  manner. 
So  certain  was  he  of  Ills  position 
and  inliuence  that,  80<>n  after  the 
Sultan's  arrival  at  Morocc<3  City 
on  his  return  from  Tafilet,  he 
attempted  to  oust  from  favour 
Sid  Ahmed,  the  Chamberlain,  who, 
of  all  the  Court,  was  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  and  the  moat 
trusted  servant  of  the  Sultan.  For 
a  time  he  was  successful :  Sid  Ah- 
med lost  favour,  and  it  seemed 
that  his  dismissal  was  certain. 
Shortly  before  Muloi  el  Hassen 
left  Morocco  City  he  was,  how- 
ever, reinstated  in  his  Majesty's 
regard ;  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  Mulai  el  Hassen  appeared 
to  leave  nearly  everything  in  his 
hands,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  repented  of  having  (HstruattMl 
him  at  all.  This  incident  in- 
creased the  hatred  between  Ilaj 
Amaati  and  Sid  Ahmed,  and  even 
had  the  late  Saltan  lived,  one  or 
other  would  have  been  obliged 
to  go,  08  aflairs  at  Court  became 
too  strained  to  continue  in  that 
condition. 

The   late   Sultan    left   Morocco 


City  in  May,  accompanied  by  hta 
whole  court,  his  army,  and  the 
governors  of  southern  Morocco 
and  their  troops,  in  order  to 
punish  certain  revolutionary  tribes 
in  the  district  of  Tedia,  to  the 
iiortli  east  of  Morocco  City:  thence 
it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  to 
proceed  to  Rabat,  where  the 
northern  army  was  to  join  liim» 
and  the  entire  forces  wei-e  to  pasg 
on  to  Mequinez  and  Fe?^  punishing 
<?n  routfi  the  tribes  of  Zirnour  and 
Beni  Hassen,  whose  depredations 
and  Hghting  had  caused  his 
Majesty  very  considerable  anxiety 
ever  since  his  departure  from  Fez, 
a  year  previous. 

Mulai  el  Ilaasen  was  ill  when 
he  left  the  southern  capital.  The 
anxiety,  the  heat  of  the  dcserbi 
and  the  intense  cold  on  his  jour- 
ney to  and  from  Tafilet,  had  weak- 
ened aconstitutioii  already  impaired 
by  an  affection  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  Those  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  departure  from  Morocco 
tell  how  the  life  and  vigour  had 
8eeme<l  to  have  left  him.  His 
parting  with  Mulai  Abdul  A^iiz, 
who  had  left  the  capital  previous 
to  his  father,  proceeding  to  Rabat, 
was  said  to  have  been  a  most  touch- 
ing one,  and  bis  favourite  son  rode 
out  of  the  capital  with  all  the 
pomp  and  paruphernalia  of  a  Sul- 
tan. No  doubt  it  was  purposely 
done  by  I^Iulai  el  Hassen,  who 
seems  to  have  felt  his  eud 
approachipg,  and  considered  this 
the  most  subtle  means  of  exhibit* 
ing  to  his  people  his  desire  that 
Abdul  Aziz  should  succeed  him. 

By  slow  marches,  necessitated 
by  the  immense  number  of  men. 
and  animals  accompanying  him, 
the  Sultan  reached  the  district  of 
Tedla,  and  there  fell  ill. 

At  daybreak  it  woa  the  custom 
of  Mulai  el  Hassen  to  leave  the 
enclosure  of  canvas  in  which  his 
ttmts  were  pitched  and  proceed  on 
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foot  to  his  oflice-ient,  where  ho 
wout<I  transact  businetia  until  gL'ii- 
L'rally  about  nine  or  len  ti'clock, 
wbun  be  vouKl  retire  within,  not 
appearing  again  until  the  cool  of 
tho  aftcruooa 

For  several  days  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  camp  in  the  region  of 
Tedto,  at  a  spot  called  Dar  boa 
Zoedou.  a  halt  was  called;  and 
atthougb  the  Sultau  from  time  to 
Liuitj  Tisited  his  olKce-tent,  it  was 
generally  known  that  he  was 
UDvell.  After  thn  !2d  of  June 
the  Sultan  did  not  leave  his  cn- 
clomro;  and  although  the  report 
was  general  that  he  was  seriouaty 
indisposedj  reassuriu;;  messages 
were  given  by  the  /fajUf,  Sid  Ah- 
mcfl,  who  had  the  etttrifa  to  the 
8ultau'8  tent,  and  his  Majesty  was 
pronounced  to  Imi  gelling  on  to- 
ward recover)'.  During  the  after- 
noon of  AVcdne^day,  Juno  G, 
Mulai  el  lluiuen  died,  Sid  Ahmed 
aloiio  iM'lniu;  present,  tho  man  who 
throughout  his  life  had  been  his 
mofit  coiitidential  and  trunttd  fol- 
lower. Itvfore  his  death  he  had 
spoken  freely  to  Sid  Ahmed,  and 
bad  made  him  swear  a  solemn 
oath  to  support  the  succession  of 
Mulai  Atidul  Ar'tr^  and  nevftr  to 
desert  him  as  long  as  either  of 
them  lived.  His  Hhnrettian  Ma- 
jesty alflo  left  papers  stating  his 
desire  that  his  favourile  son  should 
succeed  him,  and  private  letters 
to  Abdul  Azi7.  hiuisc-lf. 

Hut  besides  the  question  of  the 
succeasioD,  there  were  others  as 
utomentous,  if  not  more  so,  to  bo 
oonsidcrtd.  The  conip  was  placed 
within  the  district  of  the  Tedla 
regions,  against  whom  the  fSuUan 
had  intended  to  wage  war;  ami 
the  fact  that  ho  was  deail,  and 
that  the  camp  would  1m>  left  with- 
out any  leader,  would  bring  down 
an  attack  of  the  tribes  and  tho 
sacking  of  tho  entire  camp,  if  not 
tho  murder  also  of  tlie  viuers  and 


oflicials.     Nor  was  the  army 

trusted ;    Mulai   Ab^lul    A/.iz       

Bt  Rubat,  titill  some  eifjht  dajV' 
fast  marching  distant,  and  ioj 
those  eiglit  days  who  know  wli 
course  events  might  take ! 
hurried  meeting  of  tlie  viziers 
cane<l ;  an  oath  of  secrecy  take 
tho  drums  were  beaten  for  a  st 
to  be  made ;  and,  to  every  one 
astonishment  and  surprise,  orders 
were  given  for  a  move,  the  reason 
ftflirmed  being  that  the  Sultan  had 
Bufticiently  recovered  to  travel. 
The  palan(]uin  which  always  ac- 
companied his  Majesty  was  taken 
into  the  enclosure;  the  Bui  tan's 
body  was  placed  within,  the  doors 
closed,  and,  amidst  the  obeisancei 
and  acclamations  of  the  camp,  all 
that  remained  of  Mulai  el  Uassen 
w:t  out  for  Rabat. 

Not  a  soul  knew  of  the  Sultan's 
death  except  the  viziers  and  a  fnw 
of  the  slaves  and  tent  -  pitchers, 
whose  mouths  weru  sealed,  kiiow^ 
ing  that  death  would  ensue  if 
totd. 

The  rivor  Urn  er-RebLi  wg 
crossed,  and  a  halt  called  on  itf^ 
right  bank,  near  a  &pot  known  as 
the  Brouj  Beni  Miskin.  Mean- 
while miaiiiengers  had  been  secretly 
sent  to  Rabat  to  announce  the 
Saltan's  death  and  the  accession 
of  Mulai  Alxiul  ^Xjiiz,  to  support 
whom  the  vi/iers  had  all  sworn. 

The  following  day  an  early  start 
was  made,  the  dead  Hultan  still 
being  carried  in  the  usual  position, 
with  the  llaga  and  insignia  of  iho 
Soltanate  preceding  him.  As  they 
passed  along,  the  tribes-people  aro 
sflid  to  have  kissed  the  piilantjiitn, 
and  one  or  two  people  of  import- 
ance to  Itave  been  allowed  to  Bt<o 
the  Sultan  within,  whose  ill  health 
was  given  as  an  excuse  for  his  not 
speaking. 

At  the  middle  of  the  day  a  halt 
was  calleil  for  bis  Majesty  to  take 
breakfast,  a  tent  pitched,  the  palan- 
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quin  carrlod  within,  and  food  and 
green  tea  cooked,  taken  iitto  tha 
tent,  and  brou;^ht  out  again  as  if  it 
had  been  tasted  by  the  Sultan. 

As  yet  no  one  knew  besides  the 
viziers  and  tite  handful  of  slaves 
that  Mulai  el  Ifassen  was  dead. 
The  military  band  played  ouUide 
his  tent,  and  all  the  usual  cn&toma 
which  were  carried  out  when  he 
lived  were  continued.  But  in  a 
hot  climate  like  that  of  Morocco 
iu  June  a  secret  of  this  sort  can- 
not be  long  kept,  and  on  their 
arnval  in  camp,  after  a  ten  hours' 
march,  nn  Thursday,  June  7,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Sultau 
was  dead,  and  that'  messengers  had 
left  the  day  before  for  the  capitals, 
announcing  the  accession  of  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz.  The  proclamation 
called  upon  the  pooplc  and  soldiera 
to  follow  the  desire  of  their  de- 
ceased master,  and  to  support  the 
viziers  in  their  intention  of  seeing 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  succeed. 

The  news  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  cauip.  It  was  true 
that  by  the  concealment  of  the 
8ultau'R  death  they  had  escaped 
from  Tedla;  but  there  still  re- 
main dangers  almost  equally  as 
great.  Would  not  the  tribes  of 
Bbaouia,  through  which  they  had 
yet  to  pass  en  rouAe  to  Rabat, 
pillage  the  camp,  for  there  was 
plenty  to  loot  there  1  And  even 
if  they  refrained  from  doing  so, 
could  the  horde  of  ill-fed,  ilL- 
clotbed,  and  ill-paid  soldiers  be 
trusted  ] 

The  camp  split  up  into  a  hun- 
dred parties,  each  distrustful  of 
the  other,  though  all  intent  upon 
one  object,  a  retreat  to  the  coast. 
Kaob-  tribe  represented  in  the 
camp  collected  iU  forcps,  and 
marched  in  a  band  together  and 
camped  together,  not  fearing  so 
much  any  general  outbreak  as  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  members  of 
some  other  tribe,  between  whom 


there  may  have  been  some  long- 
standing foud,  only  prevented  hy 
fear  of  the  Sultan  from  bursting 
into  warfare. 

By  forced  marches  the  camp 
and  the  army  proceeded  to  Rabat, 
constantly  hampered  by  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  who,  too  timid  to 
attack  so  large  a  force,  contented 
themselves  and  satisfied  their  love 
of  plunder  by  cutting  olT  and  rob- 
bing every  straggler  who  happened 
to  l^  behind.  Tlie  poor  soldiers 
they  killed  for  their  rifles,  and,  if 
they  poase&sed  none,  out  of  pure 
devilry.  Many  of  the  troops  took 
advantage  of  the  lack  of  order 
and  government  to  run  away  and 
return  to  their  homos — whence 
they  had  been  «Aken  by  a  syatetn- 
lesB  consciiption  to  starve  in  the 
Sultan's  service,  or  gain  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  by  theft. 

AEeanwhile  Abdul  Aziz  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Rabat,  and  letters 
were  sent  in  all  directions  an* 
nouDcing  his  acce^ion  to  the 
throne.  In  no  period  of  modem 
Moorish  Itistory  had  there  been 
a  week  of  such  suspense  as  then 
ensued.  The  Sultan  wsis  a  boy, 
separated  from  his  Ministers  and 
viziers  by  a  long  distance.  In  tra- 
versing which  they  ran  a  great 
danger  of  being  plundered  and 
murderetl.  Had  such  an  event 
occurred,  and  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz's 
supporters  been  kille<l,  his  reign 
must  have  terminated  at  once, 
for  the  treasury  would  have  fallen 
into  other  hands,  and  another 
Sultan  been  proclaimed. 

With  all  possible  speed  the  army 
marched  towards  the  coast,  bearing 
their  now  loathsome  burden  of  the 
Sultan's  body  with  them.  There 
was  a  terrible  mockery  in  the 
whole  thing, — the  decomposing 
corpse  borne  in  royal  state  with 
the  Sherectian  banners  waving  be- 
fore it,  with  the  spear-bearers  on 
either    aide^     and    the    troop    of 
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mounted   body  •  gaard  and  ankara 
0)1  foot. 

On  Thttreday,  July  12,  Uabat 
WM  reached,  and  a  halt  called  some 
little  rlistftnce  outside  the  city. 
The  state  of  (he  Sultan's  body 
was  auoh  ag  to  render  a  public 
funeral  impossible,  so  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  a  little  proceuion 
of  footsoldiers,  with  only  a  single 
Bbereef  attending,  one  and  all 
bearing  1ant«ms,  set  out.  A  hole 
vas  >>orrd  in  llio  town  walls,  for 
•eUIom,  if  ever,  is  a  oorpse  carried 
into  the  gate  of  a  Moorish  city» 
and  surrounded  by  this  little  band, 
Mulai  el  Hassen,  Sultan  of  Mor^ 
occo,  vas  laid  to  his  last  rest  in 
the  D)08iine  covering  the  tomb 
of  his  ancestor,  'Sidi  Mohammed 
ben  Abdullah. 

At  dawn,  as  the  people  bestirred 
themselves  to  witness  the  funeral, 
it  became  known  that  all  was  over ; 
and  amidst  tJie  acclanmljons  of  the 
populace  anil  the  sounds  of  the  Sul- 
tan's band,  Mulai  Abdul  Axiz  was 
led  forth,  the  great  crimson-and- 
gold  umbrella  waving  over  hint, 
surrounded  by  his  father's  viziers, 
and  mounted  on  his  father's  white 
horse,  and  proclaimed  Sultan. 

Those  who  saw  the  spectacle 
deaeribed  it  to  me.  The  boy's  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  for  his  love 
for  his  father  was  intense,  and 
report  says  that  it  was  only  by 
force  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
mount  the  horse  and  be  pro- 
claimed. A  touching  story  was 
recounted  to  the  writer  by  one 
who  witnessed  the  episode.  On 
his  Tfetum  to  the  palace  the  mosque 
where  his  father  had  been  buried 
the  previous  night  was  passed. 
Leaving  the  procession,  Mulai  Ab- 
dul Aziz  proceeded  alone  to  the 
door,  and,  weeping  copiously,  dis- 
mounted and  entered  to  do  bis 
last  homage  to  hia  father  and  bis 
Snltan. 

The  news  of  the  Sultan's  death 


had  reached  Casablanca  on  the 
coBst  on  Saturday  by  a  mounted 
express,  and  thence  two  moonted 
men  galloped  to  Rabat,  a  distance 
of  tif  tynino  miles,  in  six  and  a  half 
houns,  over  an  abominable  road. 
A  steamer  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  that  port  for  Tangier,  and 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister 
received  tlio  news  shortly  after 
IL  A.M.  on  Sunday  monxing,  a 
worthy  record  of  fast  travelling. 
He  was  the  first  to  obtain  the  in- 
fortnation,  and  tmmedlatt^ly  in- 
formed his  colleagues  of  whut  had 
taken  place:.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  European  Ministers  was  called 
on  I^Ionday  morning,  after  which 
the  British  Minister,  Mr  Satow, 
reported  the  information  to  Std  el 
Haj  Mohammed  Torres,  the  St^ 
tan's  vi/.ier  r«sideiit  at  Tangifl^ 
By  mid-day  on  ^londay  the  news 
was  general  in  Tangier,  and 
anxiety  was  dnpicted  on  every 
face  as  to  what  would  be  the  re- 
sults of  so  serious  an  occurrence. 
Not  a  few  predicted  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Ruropeans,  which 
of  everything  that  might  occur  waa 
the  least  probable.  Tt  ts  true  that 
the  tribes  around  Tangier  dis- 
liked their  governor,  and  might 
make  some  sort  of  attempt  to 
assassinate  him ;  hut  their  com- 
mon-sense gained  the  better  of 
them,  and,  on  consideration,  they 
realised  that  any  such  course 
would  in  the  end  but  mean  misery 
and  imprisonment  and  even  death 
to  themselves,  while  by  adopting 
an  exemplary  bearing  they  might 
so  gain  the  favour  of  the  new 
•Sultan  that  their  grievances  would 
be  heard  and  attcinded  to.  At  the 
same  time  they  virtually  threw  off 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Basba,  each 
village  electing  a  local  sheikh,  who 
would  bo  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  those  under  him.  So  sue* 
cessfnl  was  this  action  that,  ao  far 
from  the  country  becoming  in  any 
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vr&y  disttirbed,  things  improved  in 
every  manner,  cattle  robberies 
ceased,  aud  an  unusual  period  of 
calm  ensued,  that  spoke  not  a  little 
for  the  credit  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  due.  The  Moors  have  a 
proverb,  and  it  is  a  very  true  one, 
that  safety  and  security  can  only 
be  found  In  the  districts  where 
there  is  no  government  —  that  is 
to  say,  where  the  govemment  is  a 
tribal  one. 

In  talking  over  the  crisis  on 
that  eventful  Monday  on  which 
we  received  the  news  of  the  Sul- 
tan's death,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  at  what  an  exceedingly 
opportune  moment  it  had  oc- 
curred, as  far  as  the  general  peace 
of  the  country  was  concerned. 
For  two  or  three  years  the  har- 
vests had  been  very  bad ;  but  this 
summer  hod  proved  sufficiont  to 
repay  the  tribes  and  country- 
people  for  a  period  almost  of  star- 
vation, and  throughout  the  whole 
country  the  wheat  and  barley 
crops  were  magnificent.  Harvest- 
ing had  already  commenced,  and 
every  one  was  engaged  in  geltirig 
in  the  crops.  To  the  Moor  wheat 
is  life.  The  country -people  eat 
little  or  nothing  else,  every  one 
grinding  in  his  own  bouse,  or  tent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  his  own  flour. 
To  lose  the  crops  would  mean 
famine,  and  the  Moor  knows  nhat 
famine  means.  At  all  costs,  at 
all  hazards,  the  outstanding  crops 
must  be  got  in — Sultan  or  no  Sul- 
tan. So  instead  of  taking  up  their 
arms  to  pay  oiT  old  scores  and  to 
noramence  new  ones,  the  peasant 
went  forth  on  his  errand  of  peace 
and  gathered  in  his  harvest.  "  The 
Sultan  was  dead,"  they  said,  "and 
his  son  had  been  proclaimed : 
everything  was  ordained  by  God 
— but  the  harvest  must  begot  in." 
Had  Mulai  el  Hassen's  decease  oc- 
curred at  any  other  period  than 
thai  at  which  it  did,  months  of 


bloodshed  and  plundering  would 
have  been  the  result. 

In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  moat 
people,  I  was  firmly  convinced 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no 
serious  incidents  would  occur.  So 
strong  was  my  conviction,  that  on 
Tuesday  morning  I  left  Tangier 
for  Fp7,  accompanied  by  a  Mooriah 
youth,  myself  in  Moorish  clothes. 
We  were  both  mounted  on  good 
horses,  and  hampered  ourselves 
with  absolutely  no  baggage  of  any 
sort.  Alcazar  was  reached  the 
following  nioniing.  The  town  was 
in  a  state  of  considerable  alarm  i 
most  of  the  Jews  had  already  fled 
to  Laraiche,  and  the  ofliciala  were 
half  expecting  an  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  mountaineers.  The 
following  morning,  that  of  tlie  Eid 
el  Kchir,  the  great  fiast  of  tho 
Moorish  year,  I  reached  \A*azin, 
where,  at  all  events,  I  should  learn 
from  an  authoritative  source  as  to 
what  was  likely  to  occur.  I  found 
there  that  the  news  of  the  Sultan's 
death  was  already  known,  while  I 
was  able  to  confirm  that  of  Mulai 
Alxlul  Axiy/s  accession. 

It  must  he  remembered  how  im- 
portant a  part  Wozan  and  ita 
Sbereefs  play  in  Moorish  politicis. 
That  the  Great  Shereef  of  Wazan 
should  fail  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
cession of  a  Sultan  would  mean 
that  100,000  of  their  followers 
would  do  the  same,  and  that  all 
the  mountaineers  to  the  north* 
east  of  Morocco  would  rUe  in  a 
body. 

I  was  received  as  on  old  friend  by 
the  Shorecf,  in  whose  house  I  once 
lived  for  eight  months,  aud  was 
present  at  the  afternoon  court,  at 
which,  being  the  Kid  el  JCrhir,  or 
great  feast,  all  the  Sherccfs  were 
present,  together  with  tho  princi- 
pal men  of  tho  town.  The  scene 
was  a  moat  picturesque  one :  tho 
gaily  decorated  room,  leading  by 
an  arcade  of  Moorish  arches  into 
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a  K>^i^(lui>f  one  mua  of  flowcring- 
ahrubs,  aniungst  which  a  foantuin 
playi-d  with  boft  K^rgling  soand — 
thti  large  group  of  Stiort^efs  id  holi- 
dfty  attire  of  soft  whito  wool  and 
■ilk,  tho  griiat  silver  trays  aud  in- 
cense ■  burnerfl,  and  lonp  -  necked 
ioent- bottles, — all  formed  an  ideal 
picture  of  oriental  life.  The  one 
topic  of  oonrerEation  vm  what  hnd 
taken  place,  the  Sultan's  death, 
and  the  accession  of  Mulai  ALdnl 
Aziz.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
council  of  war  or  peace — happily 
tlie  latter;  and  aa  we  drank  green 
tea,  flavourtd  wilh  mint  and  ver- 
bena, out  of  delicate  little  caps, 
the  Sbereef  made  bis  public  de- 
claration of  adherence  to  Mulai 
Abdul  Akiz, — a  few  words  uttered 
in  tho  expressionleaa  way  that 
Moors  of  high  degree  affect,  words 
simple  in  themselves,  but  meaning 
perhaps  bis  life  and  bia  throne  to 
Alulai  Abdul  Azije. 

Throughout  the  whole  crisis  tbe 
action  of  the  Sbereitfs  of  Wazan  is 
highly  to  be  commended.  Their 
every  endeavour  was  to  ensure 
peaoft  and  tranquillity,  and  in  this 
the  Moortih  Crovemment  owes  a 
debt  that  it  will  be  ditKcult  ever 
to  pay  to  Mulai  el  ArU  and  his 
brother  T^luliii  Mohammed. 

This  is  not  tlie  place  to  talk  of 
tlte  charms  of  War^hii,  but  as  I  left 
the  little  city,  nestled  in  groves  of 
olives  and  oranges,  early  the  next 
luoriiiiig,  it  wna  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  1  couhl  not  et-ay  longer ; 
bat  I  wanted  to  be  in  Fez.  If 
anything  occurred  it  would  be 
there.  8o  I  pushed  on  with  my 
journey,  and  after  a  tliirtcon  hours' 
ride  under  a  hot  sun,  put  up  for 
the  night  at  a  village  overlooking 
the  river  Hebou.  llcre  bad  news 
met  us :  tho  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Mjat,  who  are  llerbers,  Ilcjuwa, 
and  ^iherardo,  were  up  in  arms, 
with  tho  intention  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  opportunity  to  wipe 


out  old  scores.  Alrt^udy  u  small 
skirmish  had  taken  place,  and  tho 
morrow  threatemd  to  dawn  with 
further  fighting,  which  would  en- 
tirely block  the  n)ad  to  Fez,  and 
also  tho  road  I  hod  passed  over 
the  day  before  from  AS'ozan. 

At  daybreak  armed  bands  o£ 
bor&omen  could  bo  seen  scouring 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  until 
tho  afternoon  that  we  learned  that 
tho  three  tribes  in  question  had 
met  and  decided  to  postpone  any 
hostilities  until  after  tho  harvest 
had  been  gathered  in.  I  set  oat 
at  once,  and  the  following  day  bo- 
fore  noon  reached  Fez  in  safety. 
So  insecure  were  tbe  roads  reportei 
to  be,  that  we  met  not  a  sin, 
cam\'an  <«  roittr,  with  tho  exci 
tion  of  one,  whose  e^mel  -  drivi 
apptiarcd  to  be  very  much  mo; 
afraid  of  us  three  horsemen  than 
wo  were  of  them.  At  eleven 
entered  Fez  —  myself,  a  She: 
who  had  accompanied  me,  and 
unti%'t;  servant. 

Meanwhile  the  now  Sultan  still 
remained  at  ICabat,  and  a  tiin<3  of 
immense  activity  was  passing  at 
the  Oourt,  couriers  without  number 
leaving  daily  with  letters  announc- 
ing tho  accession  of  Abdul  Aziz  to 
tbe  throne  for  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  though  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  his  Bhu- 
reelian  Majesty  should  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  Fez,  it  was 
found  impossible  for  him  to  make 
an  immediate  start,  so  great  w; 
the  press  of  busiuesa 

By  this  time  Kurope  was  bei 
flooded  with  so-called  infoniiati 
as  to  what  was  taking  place.  T 
"one-eyed  decapitator"  was  re- 
ported by  three  daily  papers  of 
the  same  date  to  have  raised  a 
rebellion  in  Morocco,  to  have  or- 
gaoised  an  army  of  20,000  men  in 
Fc)!,  and  to  have  been  imprison^  " 
at  Habat ;  while  n  most  pathe' 
and  graphic  account  appeared 
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nearly  all  the  Londoa  papers  of 
the  funeral  of  MuIai  cI  Flassan, 
at  which  pvyry  pomp  was  observed, 
and  at  which  all  the  members  of 
the  consular  body  at  Rabat  were 
officially  present !  It  was  wit- 
nessed, the  informant  said,  by  the 
entire  population !  whereas  the 
funeral  waa  socretly  carried  out 
in  the  dimd  of  night,  only  a  few 
soldiers  accompanying  the  body  to 
its  grave ! 

The  news  of  the  laic  Sultan's 
death  had  been  received  in  Fei:  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  12, 
in  a  letter  addrcsspd  to  Mulai 
Omar,  his  son,  by  the  viziers. 
The  viceroy  at  once  imparted  the 
news  secretly  to  the  governor,  and 
criem  were  sent  throughout  the 
town  calling  the  people  together 
to  hear  a  Shereefian  letter  read  in 
the  mosque  of  Bou  Jeloud.  Sus- 
pecting nothing  of  great  import- 
ance —  for  this  is  the  ordinary 
custom  of  making  known  a  decree 
—the  pROpIo  sauntered  in. 

Meanwhile  Mulai  Omar  had 
caused  to  be  diuwn  up  the  paper 
acknowledging  the  new  Sultan^ 
and  headed  the  list  with  his  own 
signature,  the  second  to  sign  being 
Mulai  Ismain,  who  had  been  con- 
aidered  by  many  to  l>o  the  most 
likely  candidate  to  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  the  most(ue  was  full, 
the  doom  were  closed,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Sultan's  death 
mode  known,  together  witli  the 
proclamation  of  the  accession  of 
his  son.  As  the  letter  was  con- 
cluded, the  Rasha  of  the  town 
arose  and  said,  "If  any  one  has 
anything  to  Hay,  let  him  speak." 
Not  a  word  waa  uttered,  and  in 
perfect  silence  the  lawyers  drew 
up  a  document  to  be  forwarded  to 
Mulai  Abdul  ^Vzis  announcing  the 
i*eadine&s  of  Fez  to  accept  him  as 
their  sovereign.  Intense  indigna- 
tion reigned  amongst  the  audience 
iu   the   mi>3que.      They  felt   that 


they  had  been  tricked  into  giving 
their  consent  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  affair ;  but 
escape  was  impossible,  and  a  mur- 
mur of  discontent  would  have 
meant  their  going  straight  to 
prison,  for  the  doors  were  closed 
and  a  strong  guard  in  readiness. 

What  was  the  real  state  of 
feeling  in  Vpz  it  is  veiry  dilficult 
to  say,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  have  at  once  acceptcfl 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  bod  not  the 
authorities  obtained  their  signor 
tares  in  the  manner  they  did.  In 
all  probability  they  would  have 
bargained  with  him,  offering  to 
receive  him  should  they  be  freo 
from  certain  taxes — the  orfroi,  for 
instance — for  a  cf^rtain  length  of 
time,  if  not  for  ever.  Of  all  the 
inhabitants^  of  Morocco  there  are 
none  more  grasping,  more  coward- 
ly«  and  more  given  to  intrigue, 
than  the  people  of  Fez.  Their 
meanness  is  proverbial,  and  while 
they  give  themselves  airs  over 
every  one  else's  head,  tliey  are  de- 
spised and  hated  by  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  Given  op  to 
every  vice,  they  go  about  the 
streets  covering  their  hands  for 
fear  of  sunburn  and  muttering 
their  prayers,  talking  of  their  im- 
portance and  bravery,  yet  fright- 
ened by  a  spider  or  a  mouse.  The 
women  of  any  of  the  other  cities 
of  Morocco  could  defeat  the  men 
of  Fez.  TTowever,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  ideas  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Fez  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  fiuccessinn  of  Mulni  Abdul 
AziK,  their  nllegiancs  had  been 
given,  and  there  waa  now  no 
drawing  back. 

fiy  this  time  the  news  had  spread 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and 
Hiyaina,  a  neighbouring  Arab  tribe 
to  Fez,  came  in  considerable  force, 
some  400  horses,  uud  commenced 
petty  robberies  just  outaide  the 
town   walls.     The   scare   amoDKst 
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the  (fffeminftte  Fezzia  was  amuBuig 
to  witnesB.  Trade  b«;anie  at  a 
stAodstill,  and  tbey  secured  them- 
selves within  their  houses  unrler 
lock  and  key,  leaving  the  authori- 
ties litid  the  Htruugera  in  the  city 
to  settle  with  the  wild  tribesmen. 
However,  the  affair  came  to  nought 
in  the  emi ;  for  the  very  Arabs 
who  had  come  with  a  possible  idea 
of  looting  Fez  were  bribed  into 
the  Govemnient  service  to  keep 
the  roads  open  for  caravans  —  a 
most  important  point,  as  scarcely 
any  wheat  or  barley  exist4?d  in  the 
capital,  and  .iny  lengthened  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  grain-bearing 
cftmehi  from  the  country  would 
mean  famine  and  revolution. 

On  AV'cdnesday,  June  20,  a  de- 
putation left  Fex  for  Rabat  to 
bear  an  address  of  welcome  to  tho 
Saltan,  a  document  magutticeutly 
illuminated.  On  the  24tli,  the 
firvt  letter  written  in  the  new 
Sultan's  name,  with  all  his  titles 
and  dignities,  was  received.  It 
announced  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  called  upon  tho  people 
to  be  obedient.  Its  receipt  was 
honoured  by  an  almost  endless 
salutti  from  the  artillery  in  the 
palace  square. 

On  Monday,  Juno  25,  the  Sul- 
too  left  llalwit  for  Merjuinez  and 
Fez,  travelling  through  the  tril>e 
of  Beni  Ilaascn,  which,  together 
with  their  neighbours  the  Berbers 
of  Zimour,  had  alrt'ady  sworn  al- 
legiance. 

At  Tangier  things  were  proceed- 
ing qaietly.  The  French  florern- 
ment  sent  a  man-of-war  and  an 
armed  despatch  -  boat,  while  tho 
English  were  contented  with  tho 
presence  of  the  Bramble,  a  small 
gunboat  from  Gibraltar.  The  Por- 
togoese  and  Spanish  U^tli  sent 
veaat'U  of  kinds.  An  act  of  gross 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
aaader  of  one  of  the  latter  nearly 
caoaed  an  unpleasant  disturbance 


in  the  country'.  The  Isia  di  Luxofl 
was  sent  l»y  the  Spanish  Oovor 
ment  to  tho  coast.  Now  tho  first 
town  down  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Morocco  is  tho  almost  deserted 
and  entirely  ruinous  Arzeila,  % 
place  of  absolutely  no  iraportanoe, 
and  where  there  is  no  harbour  of 
any  aort.  For  some  reason  known 
only  to  tho  adventurous  8pauisli 
commander,  he  was  pleased  to 
come  to  anchor  and  to  tire  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  in  the 
roadstead,  which  Arseila  had  no 
means  of  returning,  for  neither 
cannon  nor  powder  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  as  never  in  the  memory 
of  man  bad  any  vessel  of  any  sort 
ever  approached  the  place,  the  few 
inhabitants  were  filled  with  con- 
sternation and  terror,  which  was 
only  increased  when  a  boat  was 
noticed  coming  ashore.  Thero  was 
no  doubt  al)out  tliequi?8tion  in  the 
minds  of  the  nativejj — a  European 
invasion  was  talcing  place  !  A  few 
stayed  to  see  what  was  going  to 
happen ;  the  greater  part  fled, 
spreading  hero,  there,  and  every- 
where the  news  of  the  invasion  of 
Moorish  territory  by  tlie  Chris* 
tians.  Meanwhile  tlie  water-kegs 
vhich  hod  been  sent  on  shore  in 
the  boata  were  filled,  and  the 
officer  in  charge,  having  taken 
cotfee  in  tho  house  of  a  certain 
Jew  who  calls  himself  Spanish 
Consular  Agent,  returned  to  his 
ship,  and  the  mjin-of-war  departed, 
steaming  awny  just  as  volunteers 
began  pouring  in  from  every  direc- 
tion to  prevent  the  infidels  landing 
their  troops.  Before  night  some 
2000  mountaineers  and  tribeanien 
had  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. For  a  time  tho  wild  reports 
that  were  circulated  in  Tangier 
caused  a  little  anxiety ;  but  soon 
it  l>ecame  known  that  tho  whole 
scare  was  doe  to  either  the  ignoz^ 
ance  or  wilful  stupidity  of 
commander  of  the  Isla  do  Lu 
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in  Baluting  and  sending  a  lioat 
ashore  at  Arzeila,  which  is  a  closed 
port,  not  to  say  a  picturf^squc  ruin. 

Oq  July  1,  I^Iulai  Abdul  Aziz 
reached  Mcquinez  from  llabat, 
having  ^n  route  prayed  at  the 
tomb  ot  Mulai  Idris  I.,  in  Zara- 
houn,  who  lies  interred  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mountain  above 
the  Ilonian  ruins  of  Volubilis. 
Although  his  Majesty  entered 
Mequinez  at  an  extremely  early 
hour,  long  before  be  was  expected, 
lie  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic 
reception. 

At  court  affairs  wore  fast  pro- 
ceeding to  a  stage  which  must  end 
Iragicnlly.  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  it 
is  true,  was  firmly  on  the  throne, 
but  the  boy  Sultan  was  only  an 
item  in  tho  palaee.  The  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  the  viziers  amongst 
thcm&i^lves  was  a  public  secret,  and 
all  watched  anxiously  for  tho  ter- 
mination of  tho  crisis  which,  in 
Bpite  of  every  outward  and  visible 
sliow  of  accord,  it  was  well  known 
must  soon  arrive. 

The  fact  that  Sid  Ahmed  ben 
Mou&sa  had  been  chosen  by  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz  08  almost  his  sole 
adviser  had  sUrred  tho  hearts  of 
the  rival  Janiai  vixiers,  the  brothers 
HaJ  Anioati  and  Sid  Mohammed 
Soreir,  to  their  very  depUis.  Those 
who  do  not  know  the  Moors  are  ill 
acquainted  with  the  strength  of 
their  passions ;  and  there  is  no 
saying  to  what  extent  their  hatred 
and  jealousy  might  not  carry  them. 
Ho  one  could  have  been  better 
aware  of  this  than  Sid  Ahmed 
himself,  the  most  faithful  and  do- 
voted  follower  the  Sultau  could 
possess,  whose  mixed  blood  of  ^Vrab 
and,  negro  strain  gave  him  all  tho 
force  and  cunning  of  the  former 
and  all  tho  fidelity  of  a  slave. 

On  Tuesday,  July  10,  at  the 
sitting  of  the  morning  Court,  HaJ 
Amaati  and  Sid  Mohamnteil  Sureir, 
bhe  Grand  Vizier  and  Minister  of 
War,  were  dismissed,  tho  return 


of  tlieir  seals  being  demanded. 
Both  must  have  realised  that  thoir 
end  -wan  practically  come ;  and  as 
they  mounted  their  mules  and 
rodo  away  from  the  palace,  they  h 
were  ruined  men.  ■ 

Tho  dismissal  of  Ministers  in 
Morocco  is  a  very  difl'erent  aOair 
to  what  it  is  in  Europe.  It  means 
disgrace,  and  more  than  that,  the 
almost  certain  confiscation  of  all 
their  property — if  not  imprison- 
ment. The  immense  pride  in- 
herent in  a  Moorish  official  of  high 
degree  renders  all  the  more  de- 
grading his  fall ;  while  the  intense 
jealousy  and  hatred  felt  for  the 
unscrupulous  oflicial?,  to  whom  all 
injustice  and  taxation  U,  often 
very  rightly,  accredited,  prevent 
any  sympathy  on  the  part  of  tho 
public.  The  man  to  whom  every 
one  had  to  1>dw  and  cringe  had 
fallen ;  no  longer  was  his  wrath  to 
be  feared ;  and  the  feelings  of  the 
populace,  pent  up  for  so  long, 
burst  forth.  No  name  wai  too  ■ 
bad  for  the  late  Grand  Vizier,  no  I 
crime  too  fearful  not  to  have  been 
committed  by  him. 

A  sort  of  stupor  fell  over  the 
Court,  No  one  know  what  would 
happen  noxt.  This  dismissal  of 
two  of  the  most  powerful  men,  if 
not  the  two  most  powerful,  in  tlie 
eiUonrags  of  the  Sultan,  was  so 
sudden  and  so  far  removed  from 
the  usual  course  adopted  by  a  ^ 
new  Sultan,  that  all  held  their  H 
brejith,  awaiting  a  future  the  de* 
tails  of  which  they  were  not  even 
able  to  gneaa  at.  Terror  reigned 
amongst  the  ollicials ;  wild  reports 
were  heard  on  every  side  as  to  who 
was  to  be  the  next  to  fall ;  and 
expectation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  terror 
on  that  of  those  whose  position 
Hindered  them  liable  to  a  similar 
fate,  was  rife.  The  names  of  Sid 
All  Mififlwi  and  Sid  Mfadhoul 
Gharnit,  the  Foreign  MiuLstcr, 
wcro  on  every  one's   montb,  yet  | 
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wrongly^  for  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  thcsso  lines  th^y  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  their  sovereign  and 
Sid  Ahmed. 

It  vas  no  secret  whenca  the 
blow  had  been  struck,  for  no 
sooner  were  the  posts  of  Grand 
Vir,ier  and  Minister  of  War  va- 
TAted  than  they  wi»m  fillnd,  the 
former  by  Sid  Ahmed  himself,  the 
second  by  liis  brother  SUl  Said  ; 
while  to  the  Chambftrlainship, 
which  tSid  Ahmed  had  left  to  till 
the  still  higher  pusition,  another 
brotlier  was  nominated.  Kid  Ah- 
med thus  obtained  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  surroundings 
of  the  Sultan,  for  the  three  most 
contidential  positions  were  annexed 
by  hiiaself  and  his  two  brothers. 

The  following,' Friday,  ,Tuly  13,— 
nntocky  combination  of  day  and 
number,  —  Ilaj  Aniaati  and  Sid 
Mohararoed  Soreir  wore  seized  in 
thrir  hoases  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son. Although  it  had  been  thought 
possible  that  such  a  course  might 
be  pursued,  the  actual  event  caused 
on  unparalleled  excitement.  The 
work  of  arrest  was  quickly  but 
roughly  done,  but  such  are  the 
ways  of  the  Moors.  The  Hasha  of 
Mpr|U]ncfz,  with  a  small  band  of 
troojn,  jiroceeJed  to  the  G  rand 
Vizier's  house  Grst,  and,  gaining 
admittance,  aimounced  bis  errand. 
The  horror  of  the  situation  must 
bAT«  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
vigior,  for,  giving  way  to  one  of 
those  violent  fits  of  rage  to  which 
he  was  prone,  he  utleiiipt^Hl  to 
resist,  and  a  soldier  in  ht4  employ 
drew  his  sword  upon  the  Bnsha. 
In  a  minute  Loth  wore  aiMzed,  but 
not  before,  in  thu  struggle,  Haj 
Amoati's  rich  olothes  had  been 
torn  to  shreds.  Four  ropes  were 
fastened  to  his  neck,  each  held  by 
a  soldier;  and  dressed  only  in  his 
shirt,  he  was  dragged  through  the 
streets,  amidst  the  dorisive  laughter 
and  the  curses  of  the  people,  to  the 
prison.     The  vory  crowd  that  now 
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rejoiced  in  his  degradation  ha 
bowfid  low  to  him  only  a  day  or 
two  before,  as  ho  passed  through 
the  streets  to  and  from  the  palace. 
An  incident  is  worthy  of  mention, 
as  showing  the  feelings  of  tho 
Moors.  As  he  was  paraded  along, 
a  common  askari,  one  of  the  riff- 
raff of  Morocco,  p«wd.  "God  !" 
he  cried,  "  why,  the  inBdel  ha?  a 
better  fez  than  mine!"  and  with 
these  words  ho  lifted  the  turban 
and  cap  off  the  vizier's  head 
roughly,  placing  his  own  filthy 
headgear  in  its  place. 

And    tlte    crowd    laughed    and 
jeered  I 

As  soon  as  Uaj  Amaati  wa 
confined  in  jail,  Sid  Mohammu 
Soreir  wjis  arrested  ;  but  with  far" 
more  pluck  and  courage,  ho  fol- 
lowed his  captor  without  resist- 
ance, and  entered  prison  like  a 
gentleman. 

Wild  rumours  spread  all   over 
tlio  town  as  to  the  re-asnns  of  the 
imprisonment  of  tho  vl/icrs,  and 
it  was  generally  stntod  that  a  plot 
had  been  discovered  by  which  the 
Sultan  and  Sid  Ahmed,  the  new 
vizier,  were  to  have  been  assassin- 
ated  that   very   day,   en   roMta  to 
raid  day    prayers.     But    whutevad 
may  have  been  the  truth  of  thifl 
assertion,  the    fact    remains    tli;it 
no    attempt  was    made,  and    Mu- 
lai  Abdul  Azix  wAs  driven  In  bi 
green-and-gold   brougham    to   thd 
mosque,  surrounded  by  his  Cour 
Both  his  Mftjt'Sty  and  Sid  Abmc 
looked     extremely    nervous,    and 
every     possible     precaution     was 
tnkeii    to  .prevent    assassination. 
During    the    afternoon     n    lesser 
vizier,  who  acted  as  amin  el  as- 
htft  or  paymaster  of  the  troops, 
Sid  el  arbi  Zebdi,  was  seixod  and,^ 
imprisoned.    This  but  added  toiltdl 
terror  of   the  remaining  orticial^' 
who  had  escaped,  but  dreaded   a 
like  fate. 

I  had  the  opportunity  the  sanio 
ovcning  of  discussing  tho   courso 
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events  bad  token  with  two  men, 
who  hold  in  different  ways  almoab 
the  liighfst  poKitions  in  Morocco. 
One  was  himself  a  vizier,  the  other 
far  above  all  fear  of  arrest.  They 
both  told  me  the  same  tale  ;  hut,  in 
spite  of  the  high  authority  on  which 
I  hear<l  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be 
credited,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was 
the  oflicially  agreed  upon  story, 
that  was  to  give  justice  to  the 
arrest  of  such  itiiportant  members 
of  the  Sultan's  court. 

I  was  told  that  both  Uie  viziers 
in  f|uestioii  had  addressed  letters 
to  Mulai  Ifliitain  in  Fex,  and  to 
Mulfu  Mohammed  in  Morocco 
City,  the  young  Sultan's  uncle 
and  brother  respectively,  inviting 
them  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
attempting  the  throne,  and  offer- 
ing all  their  large  fortune  and  in- 
fluence in  the  event  of  their  doing 
80.  These  letters,  it  was  said, 
were  intercepted  and  the  plot  dis- 
covered. 

Although  both  the  vixiers  in 
question  were  quite  capable  of 
such  a  plot,  I  cannot  betievu 
that  either  pursued  the  course 
stated  above.  To  a  Jfoor  a  docu- 
ment of  any  sort  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant thing  than  to  us,  and  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Moors  knows  how  extremely  ditfi- 
cult  it  is  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
matter  in  writing.  Had  such  an 
idea  as  that  stated  alK)ve  entered 
the  minds  of  Haj  Amaati  and  his 
brother,  and  had  they  formulated 
any  conspiracy  to  that  effect,  they 
would  never  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  commit  themselves  to  writ- 
ing, and  any  communication  with 
the  two  Kliereefs  in  question  would 
have  been  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
trusted  envoy.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  one  of  my  informants  at  least 
discredited  the  story  he  was  telling 
me,  which  he  only  knew  from 
otHcial  Eouxx.-e8.  My  own  opinion 
is  this,  that  the  whole  affair  was 


the  result  of  Sid  Ahmed's  Jealousjr, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  no  doubt 
also  by  a  feeling  that  the  course 
he  pursued  was  the  safest  in  the 
Sultan's  interests — for  by  remov- 
ing his  own  two  most  danger- 
ous enemies,  he  at  the  same  timo 
would  find  further  scope  for  bis 
influence  and  policy.  Tliat  the 
vi/.iers  deserved  thnir  fate  none 
Clin  deny.  Haj  Amaati  had  im- 
poverished the  whole  country  by 
his  enormous  and  insatiable  greed 
and  black-mail,  and  his  brother 
had  deprived  the  soldiery  of  a 
ver}'  considerable  portion  of  their 
pay. 

Immediately  the  arrests  were 
made  the  entire  property  of  botli 
— together  with  that  of  Sid  el  arbi 
Zelxii — -was  confiscated,  and  their 
houses  at  Fez  seized.  Haj 
Amaati  bad  just  completed  the 
building  in  the  capital  of  a  palace 
second  to  none  there  in  size  and 
decoration,  a  block  of  l^uitdingu 
rising  high  above  the  level  of  the 
other  houses,  which  will  be  an 
eternal  landmark  of  the  vizier's 
rise  and  fall.  It  had  been  com- 
pluted  only  during  his  .al)6ence  in 
the  south  with  the  Sultan,  and  so 
much  pride  did  the  vizier  take  in 
this  new  palace  that  he  had 
ordered  al  1  the  decorations  in 
stucco  and  mosaic,  of  which  tho 
Moors  are  perfect  masters,  to  l>e 
draped  with  linen,  so  that  none 
should  see  the  general  effect  before 
himself.  A  rope  attached  to  these 
curtains  would  allow  the  entire 
drapery  to  fall,  when  the  every 
beauty  of  the  decoration  would 
be  exposed.  Within  a  week  of 
realising  this  dream  of  orien- 
tal fancy,  he  was  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  and  his  house  and  all 
his  wealth  confiscated  to  the 
Sultan. 

With  the  fall  of  the  two  viziers 
it  became  more  apparent  than  ever 
that   Sid    Ahmed    meant    to 
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master  of  the  whole  situation  ;  bub 
he  waa  wige  enough  uoL  to  attempt 
alone  what  ooulil  be  donB  equally 
well,  and  very  probably  better, 
with  the  advice  of  trusted  advisers. 
There  were  two  people  at  the 
Court  in  whose  hands  might  lie 
the  power  of  treating  hiui  as  he 
had  treated  the  others.  Tlieae 
two  were  respectivt^ly  the  Circag- 
sian  mother  of  the  Sultan,  and 
Bidi  Mohammed  el  Marani,  an  in- 
fiueotial  Sh*rt;ef,  who  had  married 
the  Buter  of  Mulai  ul  PEasson,  and 
iato  whose  hands  a  conaidt^raUa 
part  of  the  upbringing  of  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz  had  been  intrusted. 
Both  must  be  conciliated,  for  over 
the  Sultan  both  held  great  inBu- 
cnce— 80  great,  in  fact,  that  should 
Sid  Ahmed's  conduct  in  any  way 
displease  them,  their  united  power 
might  eaeily  persuade  the  Sultan 
to  dismiss  biui.  Not  for  this 
reason  alone,  however,  did  Sid 
Ahmed,  as  it  were,  invito  these 
two  to  join  him  in  a  sort  of  council 
of  regency,  for  he  knew  fully  well 
the  ability  of  both  and  their  devo- 
tion to  his  lord  and  niAAter. 

In  the  hands  of  these  three 
persona  the  welfare  of  Morocco  lies. 
But  before  entering  ujKtn  any  con- 
jectures as  to  the  future,  the  history 
of  past  events  must  be  continued 
up  bo  date. 

On  Thursday,  July  19,  a  start 
was  made  from  Mequinoz  towards 
Fez,  the  anny  and  tiie  governor  of 
the  tril>es  and  their  e«corta  having 
cainpeil  the  previous  night  a  alight 
distance  outside  the  town  near  the 
Fex  road. 

Two  events  worthy  of  mention 
bad  meanwhile  taken  place  at  Fez — 
first,  the  behaviour  of  Mulai  Omar, 
the  Sultan's  brother  and  viceroy  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
e^fiXvu,  or  local  taxation  upon  all 
goods  sold,  had  been  removed,  to- 
gether with  the  octroi  at  the  city 
gat«s. 


With  regard  to  the  former  a 
few  words  must  be  said.  Mulai 
Omar,  who  had  been  left  as  vice- 
roy by  Mulai  el  Hossen,  whose 
son  he  was  by  a  slave  wife,  is  a 
young  man  of  extremely  vicious 
and  degenerate  habits,  nearly  black 
in  colour,  and  with  an  expression 
as  ugly  as  it  is  revolting.  While 
beyond  his  immorality  no  actual 
charge  of  crime  can  be  laid  to  hia 
door,  he  may  l>e  said  to  be  incap- 
able of  filling  the  position  he  he'ld, 
and  to  want  discretion  and  com- 
mon-sense. 

It  appears— and  I  knew  of  the 
event  at  tlie  time — that  on  his 
learning  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  sent  to  the  Jewish  ailvemmiths, 
by  whom  all  Clovernraent  work  is 
done,  and  ordered  one  of  their 
number  to  make  him  a  seal.  Now 
in  Morocco  a  seal  is  an  exceedingly 
iniporlAnt  object,  and  no  one  uses 
a  seal  of  office  unless  it  is  actually 
presented  to  him  by  the  Sultan, 
So  far  the  story  is  generally  known, 
but  here  my  version  —  the  true 
version  —  diOers,  for  while  the 
European  press  harped  upon  the 
fact  that  Mulai  Ouiar  wished  to 
make  himself  a  seal  with  the  in- 
acripttoQ  of  Sultan  upon  it,  the 
fact  was  that  the  seal  was  to  boar 
Mulai  AljduJ  ^Vziz's  name,  and 
that  the  reason  of  Mulai  Omar's 
ordering  it  to  l>e  made  was  not  in 
order  to  stamp  documents  himself 
as  Saltan,  hut  probably  to  have  in 
his  possession  a  means  of  forging 
letters  suppoiied  \o  have  come  from 
Court.  Whether  his  idea  was  by 
this  to  make  the  best  of  the  short 
period  iJiat  remained  to  him  as 
Viceroy  to  amass  money, or  whether 
in  case  of  any  outbreak  or  dis- 
turbance on  the  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  able  to  forge  concil- 
iatory or  other  letters  that  would 
keep  them  quiet  until  his  brother's 
arrival,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
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desire,  the  reitttlt  in  the  suspicions 
eyes  of  his  brother  -was  this — that 
he  hnd  att^'uiptcd  liy  some  means 
to  usurp  the  throne. 

However,  the  seal  was  never 
made.  The  Juw  artificer,  know- 
ing the  penalty  that  would  meet 
him  at  tho  bunds  of  the  Sultan 
were  he  even  the  innocent  in- 
strument in  this,  ded  and  sought 
the  protection  of  an  influential 
member  of  the  Government,  and 
the  atliiir  was  knocked  on  the 
head  at  once. 

A  second  charge  was  also  laid 
at  Mulai  Omar's  door — that  of 
having  ordered  tlie  music  of  the 
drums  and  pipes  to  cease  on  the 
occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
!Mulai  Ahdul  Aziz's  succession  to 
the  throne.  On  the  players  re- 
fusing, his  highness  sent  a  slave, 
who  enforced  silence  by  splitting 
up  the  drums  with  a  dagger.  For 
this  act  of  treason  he  was  after- 
wanla  punished  by  having  tho 
flesh  of  his  band  sliced,  the  wound 
filled  with  salt,  and  the  whole 
hand  sewn  up  in  li-ather.  It  is 
a  common  belief  that  this  punish* 
ment  causes  mortification  to  set 
in,  and  that  the  hand  decomposes  ; 
but  EucU  is  not  tho  case,  for  by 
the  timo  the  leather  wears  off  the 
wonnd  is  healed,  tho  result  being 
that  tho  hand  is  rendered  useless, 
and  remains  closed  for  ever.  It 
is  a  punishment  not  often  iu  use, 
but  is  sometimes  done  in  cases  of 
murder  or  constant  theft,  as,  with- 
out in  any  way  injuring  the  health 
of  the  man,  it  prevents  bia  com- 
mitting the  crime  a  second  time, 
or  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  the 
ease  may  be.  It  is  a  punishment 
that  cannot  he  applied  except  by 
the  Sultan's  orders. 

It  was  no  doubt  on  account  of 
these  otVoncea  that  letters  were 
received  by  Mulai  Omar  from  the 
Sultan,  forbidding  him  to  l^ave  his 
house,  and  placing  hira  under  sur- 


veillance— a  course  that  was  so; 
plemented    on    his    brother's     ar-| 
rival    by  chains    upon    his    legg^ 
Meanwhile  his  Slajesty  had  boeB 
pbioaed  to  treat  his  brotlier,  Mulaii 
Mohammed,  in  Morocco  City,  Inl 
the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  remitting;  of  the  local 
taxes  and  octroi  in  Fez,  but  littlo 
need  bo  said.  Certain  unfriendly- 
remarks  had  been  overheard  regard- 
ing the  new  Sultan,  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  Fez  people  waa 
not  satisfactory.  Fearing  that 
any  outbreak  might  occur,  an<l 
knowing  that  tho  avaricious  in- 
babitants  were  open  to  no  persua- 
sion except  money,  the  Amin  Haj 
Abdfsalam  Makri,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  Fez,  on  his 
own  authority,  remitted  this  most 
unpopular  tax,  which  is  contrary 
to  Moorish  law.  It  turned  the 
tide,  and  the  Fez  citizen,  finding 
himself  A  few  dollars,  or  a  fov 
pence,  the  richer,  changed  front, 
and  was  loud  in  his  acclamations 
of  the  new  Sultan,  The  charm  of 
the  situation  was,  however,  that 
as  soon  as  the  Sultan  had  safely 
entered  Fez,  and  was  thus  securely 
upon  the  throne,  he  instituted  oac» 
again  the  tax,  and  the  population 
rcw  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
July  21,  to  find  tho  tax-gatherers 
returned  to  their  accustomed 
haunts. 

On  Saturday,  July  21,  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz  made  his  State  entry 
into  Fez,  with  the  potnp  and  gor- 
geousness  with  which  the  Moors 
know  80  well  how  to  adorn  suoh 
pageants.  Proceeding  at  once  to 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestor  Mulai 
Idris,  ho  took  the  oath  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  great  gates  of  the  white 
palace  closed  upon  Mulai  Abdul  j 
Aziz,  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

Bo  did  Mulai  el  Hassen  die  an 
Mulai  Abdnl  A7i«  succeed. 

WaLTKU    B.    H.\TU)tR, 


Tf  Mra  Ogilvy  had  been  at 
homn,  it  is  altnost  certain  tlmt 
none  of  iheso  things  could  have 
happened  —  if  she  had  not  been 
kppt  m  long,  if  Mr  Somerville's 
other  client  bod  not  detained 
him,  and,  worst  of  all,  if  she 
had  not  been  bcguiletl  by  the 
unttccustomcd  relief  of  a  sympa- 
thetic listener,  a  friendly  hand 
held  out  to  help  her,  to  waste 
that*  pn^cioiu  hour  in  taking  her 
luncheon  with  her  old  friend. 
That  was  pare  waate- — to  please 
him,  and  in  a  foolish  yielding  to 
those  claims  of  nature  which  Mrs 
Ogil«^,  like  so  many  womeu, 
thought  aho  could  defy.  To-day, 
in  the  temporary  relief  of  her 
mind  after  pouring  oat  all  her 
troubles — a  process  which  for  the 
moment  felt  almosit  like  the  re- 
moval of  them — she  had  become 
aware  of  her  own  exhaustion  and 
neofl  of  refrt'sbniont  and  rest. 
And  thus  she  had  thrown  away 
voluntarily  a  precious  hour, 

8he  met  Suste  and  Mrs  Alnslie 
at  her  own  gate,  and  though  tired 
with  her  walk  from  the  station, 
Rtoppral  to  speak  to  thera.  "  We 
found  the  gentlemen  at  their  din- 
ner/' ^frs  Ainslie  said,  bfir  usual 
jaunty  air  inoreaswl  by  a  sort 
of  triumphant  excitement,  "and 
theri'foro  of  course  we  did  not  go 
in ;  but  (  rested  a  little  outside, 
and  tbi^  sound  of  their  jolty  Toicee 
quit*  did  me  good.  They  don't 
speak  between  their  teeth,  like  all 
you  people  here." 

"  My  son — has  a  friend  with 
biro, — for  a  v«y  short  time,"  Mra 
Ogilvy  said. 

"Oh  ye=i,  T  know  —  the  friend 
witii  whom    be   tikt'S   long    wolka 
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late  in  the  evening.  T  have  oftpn 
hoard  of  them  in  the  village,"  Mrs 
Ainslie  said. 

"  }{is  visit  is  almost  over— he  ia 
just  going  away,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy, 
faintly,  "I  am  just  a  little  tired 
with  my  walk.  Susie,  you  would 
perhaps  see — my  son  ?  " 

'*  I  saw  Robbie — for  a  minute. 
We  bad  no  time  to  say  anything. 
I — could  not  keep  him  from  his 
dinner — and  his  friend,"  Susie  said^ 
with  a  flush.  It  hurt  her  to  epaak 
of  Robbie,  who  had  not  cared  to 
Bw  her,  who  had  nothing  to  say  to 
her.  "  We  are  keeping  you,  and 
you  are  tired  :  and  me,  I  have  much 
to  do  —  and  perhaps  soon  going 
away  altogether,"  said  Susie,  not 
able  to  keep  a  cotnpUint  which 
was  almost  an  appeal  out  of  her 
voice. 

"  She  will  go  to  her  own  houM^ 
I  hope,"  cried  Mrs  Ainslie;  "and 
I  hope  you  who  are  a  friend  of 
the  family  will  ad^Hse  her  for  her 
good,  Mra  Ogilvy.  A  good  hus- 
band waiting  for  her  —  and  she 
threatens  to  go  away  altogether, 
OS  if  wo  were  driving  her  out. 
Was  there  erer  anything  so  silly 
— and  cruel  to  her  father — not  to 
speak  of  me " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Susie  I  if  I  were 
not  60  faint — and  tired,"  Mra 
OgiU'y  said. 

And  Susie,  full  of  tender  com^ 
punction  and  interest,  but  during 
to  ask  nothing  except  with  ht-t 
eyes,  hurried  her  companion  awayJ 

Mrs   Ogilvy    went    up    witJi 
slow  step  to  her  own  house.     Khfl 
was  in   haste    to  get   there — ye 
would    have    liked    to    linger, 
leave   herself   a  little    more  titnfl 
before  she  confronted  again  the 
2  I 


two  who  were  so  strong  against 
her  in  their  combination,  so  care- 
less of  what  she  said  or  felt. 
She  tliought,  with  a  sickness  at 
her  hoart,  o(  tlioac  "jolly  voices" 
which  that  woman  hod  heard. 
She  knew  exactly  what  tbey  were 
— the  noise,  the  laughter,  which  at 
first  she  had  been  so  glad  to  hear 
as  a  sign  that  Robbie's  heart  had 
rocovenxl  tho  chtrerfulueaa  of 
youtli,  but  which  sometimes  made 
her  sick  with  misery  and  the 
scnsu  of  helplessness.  She  wouM 
find  them  so  now,  rattling  away 
with  their  disjointed  talk,  and  in 
hor  fatigue  and  trouble  it  would 
"  turn  hor  heart."  She  went  up 
slowly,  saying  to  herself,  as  a  sort 
of  excuse,  that  she  could  not  walk 
as  she  once  could,  that  her  breath 
was  short  and  her  foot  uncertain 
and  tremulous,  so  that  she  could 
not  be  sure  of  not  stumbling  even 
ia  the  approach  to  ber  own  house. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  her  to 
see  that  Robbie  was  looking  out 
for  her  at  the  door.  Her  alarm 
jumped  at  once  to  the  other  aide. 
Something  liad  happened.  She 
was  wanted.  The  fact  that  she 
was  being  looked  for,  instead  of 
pleasing  her,  as  it  might  liavu  done 
in  other  circumstances,  alarmed 
her  now.  She  hurried  on,  not 
lingering  any  more,  and  reached 
the  door  out  of  breath.  "Is  any- 
thing wrong  1  has  anything  hap- 
pened  1"  she  cried. 

"  What  should  have  happened  1 " 
be  answered,  fretfully ;  "only  that 
you  have  lieon  so  long  away, 
Wliat  have  you  been  doing  in 
Edinburgh  1  We  thought,  of 
course,  you  would  be  back  for 
dinner." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Robbie.  I 
had  to  wait  till  I  saw — the  person 
I  went  to  SCO." 

"  And  who  was  the  person  you 
went  to  see  V  be  said,  in  that  tone 
half -contemptuous,  as   if   no  one 
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she  wished  to  see  could  be  of 
the  slightest  importance,  and  yet 
with  an  excited  curiosity  lest  she 
might  have  been  doing  something 
prejudicial  and  was  not  to  he 
trusted.  These  inferences  of  voice 
jarred  on  Mrs  Ogilvy's  ner\*os  in 
the  weariness  and  over-strain. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  she 
said.  "Let  me  in,  Bobbie — let 
me  come  in  at  my  own  door :  I  am 
80  wearied  that  I  must  rest." 

"Who  was  keeping  you  out  of 
your  own  door?"  he  cried,  making 
way  for  her  resentfully.  "  You 
tell  me  one  moment  that  every- 
thing is  mine — and  then  yon  re- 
mind me  for  ever  that  it's  yours 
and  not  mine,  with  this  talk  about 
your  own  door." 

l^Irs  Ogiivy  looked  up  at  him 
for  A  moDtent  in  dismay,  feeling 
as  if  there  was  justice,  some- 
thing she  had  not  thought  of,  in.  fl 
his  remark  ;  and  then,  luting  over-  ■ 
whelmed  with  fatigue  and  the  con- 
flict of  so  many  feelings,  went  into 
her  parlour,  and  sat  down  to  re- 
cover herself  in  her  cliair,  There 
were  no  "jolly  voices "  about,  no 
sound  of  the  other  whose  luovo- 
nients  were  always  noisier  than 
bhusL-  of  Robbie ;  and  Rulibie  him- 
self, as  lie  bung  about,  had  lees 
colour  and  energy  than  usual — or 
perhaps  it  was  only  because  she 
was  tired,  and  cvcrytJiing  around 
took  colour  from  her  own  mood. 

*'  la  he  not  with  you  to-day  1 " 
she  said  faintly. 

"  Is  he  not  with  me  1 — ^you  mean. 
Lew,  I  suppose  :  where  else  should 
he  be/  He's  up-stairs,  I  think,  in 
his  room." 

"  Tou  say  where  else  should  h& 
he,  Robbiel  is  he  always  to  lie 
herel  I'm  wishing  htm  no  harm 
— far,  far  from  tJiat ;  but  it  would 
l>e  better  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
you  if  he  were  not  hera  Whore 
you  are,  oh  Robbie,  my  dear, 
there's  always  a  cine  to  liim  ;  and 
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they  will  come  looking  for  bim — 
and  thoy  will  find  him — and  yoa 
too — and  you  too!" 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this 
fuss,  mother — me  too.  as  you  say  1 " 

"Well,"  said  Mm  Ugilvy,  "it  is 
perhnps  not  extraordinary  —  my 
only  son ;  but  I've  no  wish  that 
harm  should  come  to  him— oh,  not 
in  this  house,  not  in  this  houau  ! 
If  he  would  but  take  warning  and 
go  away  where  he  would  bv  saFer 
than  here !  I've  been  in  Edin- 
burgh to  a&k  my  old  friend,  and 
your  father's  friend,  and  your 
friend  too,  Robbie,  what  could  be 
done — if  there  was  anything  tliat 
could  be  done." 

"  You  have  gone  and  betrayed 
na,  mother!" 

"I  have  done  no  such  thing!" 
cried  Mrs  Ogilvy,  raising  herself 
up  with  a  flush  of  indignation — 
"no  such  thing!  It  was  Mr 
SomervUle  who  brought  me  the 
news  finit,  before  you  appeared  at 
all.  He  waa  to  hurry  out  to  that 
weary  America  to  defend  you — or 
send  a  better  than  liimself :  that 
waa  before  you  came  back,  wht>n 
we  thought  you  were  there  still, 
and  to  lie  tried  for  your  life.  I 
was  going — myaelf,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly faltering  and  breaking  down. 

"  Yoa  would  not  have  gone, 
mother,"  said  Itobbie,  with  a  cer- 
tain Uaah  of  self -appreciation  and 
bitter  consciousness. 

■'  Ay,  that  1  would  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  I  You  are  my  Robbie, 
my  son,  whatever  you  are — and 
ob,laddio,you  n)ight  be  yet — every* 
thing  that  you  might  have  been." 

"  Not  very  likely,"  he  said,  with 
n  half  groan  and  half  sneer.  "  And 
what  might  1  have  been  1  A  re- 
spectable clod,  tramping  to  kirk 
and  market — not  a  thought  in  my 
head  nor  a  feeling  in  my  heart — 
all  just  habit  and  Jog-trot.  T'm 
better  as  I  am," 

"  You  are  not  better  as  you  are. 


You  are  just  good  for  nothing  in.^ 
this  bonnie  world  that  Uod  has 
mode — except  to  put  good  moat 
into  you  that  other  folk  have 
laboured  to  get  ready,  and  to  kill 
the  blessed  days  He  has  given  you 
to  serve  Uim  in,  with  your  old 
books,  and  your  cards,  and  any 
silly  things  that  come  Into  your 
head.  1  have  seen  you  throwing 
sticks  at  a  bit  of  wood  for  hours 
together,  and  been  thankful  Home- 
time-s  that  you  were  diverting  your- 
selves like  two  batms,  and  no  just 
lying  and  lounging  about  like  two 
dogs  in  the  wnrinth  of  the  fire. 
Oh,  Robbie,  what  it  is  to  me  to 
say  that  to  my  sod  !  and  all  the 
time  the  sword  hanging  ovor  your 
heads  that  any  day,  any  day  may 
come  down  ! " 

"By  Jove,  the  old  girl's  right, 
Bob  I  '  said  a  voice  behind.  Lew 
had  become  curious  as  to  the  soft 
murmu r  of  Mrs  Ogil vy 'a  voioc, 
which  he  could  hear  running  on 
faintly,  uot  much  interrupted  by 
Bobbie's  deeper  tones.  It  was  not 
often  she  "  preached,"  aa  they  said 
—  -  iiuleed  she  had  seldom  been 
allowed  to  go  further  than  the 
mildest  beginning ;  but  Rob  had 
been  this  time  caught  unprepared, 
and  hia  mother  had  taken  the 
advantage.  Lew  came  in  softly, 
with  his  lips  framed  to  whistle, 
and  hid  hands  in  hia  pockets. 
He  had  already  picked  his  com- 
rade out  of  a  suddmi  Slough  of 
Itespond,  caused  by  alarm  at  the 
declaration  of  the  visitor,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  had  made  himself 
very  uneasy.  Tt  would  not  do  to 
let  the  mother  complete  the  dis- 
couragement: but  this  adventurer 
from  the  wilds  bad  a  candid  soul ; 
and  white  Ral>ert  E.tood  sullen,  beat 
down  by  what  his  mother  sairl,  yet 
resisting  it,  the  other  came  in  with 
a  look  and  word  of  acquiftscence. 
"  Yes,  by  Jove,  she  was  right  I "  It 
did  not  coet  him  much  to  acknow- 
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IfKlge  this  theoretical  jtufcice  of  re* 
proof. 

"Tho  difficulty  ib,"  he  added 
calmly,  "  to  know  what  to  do 
in  strange  diggings  like  these. 
They're  out  of  our  liue,  don't  you 
know.  J  was  talking  seriously  to 
him  there  the  other  day  about 
doing  a  stroke  of  work :  but  ho 
wouldn't  hear  of  it — not  here,  he 
said,  not  in  his  own  country.  Ask 
him  ;  he'll  t«ll  you.  1  don't  under 
stand  the  reason  why." 

MraOgilvy,  startled,  looked  from 
one  to  anotht-r  :  she  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  What  was  the 
stroke  of  work  which  the  leader 
had  proposed,  which  the  follower 
would  not  oouseut  tol  Was  it 
something  for  which  to  applaud 
Robbie,  or  to  blame  him  1  Her 
heart  longed  to  bflieve  that  it  was 
the  lirdt — that  he  had  done  well 
to  refuse  :  but  she  coold  only  look 
blankly  from  one  to  another,  un- 
informed by  the  maitcioua  gleam 
in  Low's  eyes,  or  by  the  spark  of 
indignant  alarm  in  those  of  Robbie. 
Their  moaning  was  (juito  beyond 
hor  ken. 

"  If  you  will  sit  down,"  she  said, 
"  both  of  you,  and  have  a  moment's 
patience  while  I  speak.  Mr  Lew, 
I  am  in  no  way  your  unfriend." 

"  I  nfrver  thought  so,"  he  said  : 
"  on  tho  contrary,  mother.  Yon 
have  always  been  rery  good  to 
me." 

He  called  her  mother,  as  another 
man  might  have  callMl  her  madam, 
as  a  simple  title  of  courtesy  ;  and 
sometimes  it  made  hf>r  angry,  and 
sometimes  touched  h^r  hoart. 

"  But  T  have  something  to  say 
that  maybe  I  have  said  beforo,  and 
something  else  that  is  new  that  you 
must  both  hoar.  This  is  not  a  safe 
place  for  you,  Mr  I^ow — it  is  not 
safe  for  you  l>oth.  For  Robbie,  I 
am  told  nobody  would  meddle  with 
him — alone ;  but  his  home  here 
gives  a  clue,  and  is  a  danger  to 
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you — and  to  have  you  here  ia  a 
danger  for  him,  who  would  not  be 
meddled  with  by  himself,  hut  who  ^ 
would  be  taken  (alack,  that  I  shoulilfl 
have  to  say  it !)  with  you."  ™ 

"  I  think,  Bob,"  said  Lew,  "  that 
we  have  heard  something  like  this, 
though  perhaps  not  so  clearly  stat- 
ed, before." 

Ho  had  seated  himself  qait4 
comfortably  in  the  great  chair 
which  had  l>een  brought  to  the 
parlour  for  Robblo  on  his  first 
arrival,  —  and  was,  as  he  always 
Mras,  perfectly  cahn,  unrulUed,  and 
smiling.  Robbie  stood  opposite  in 
no  such  amiable  mood.  His  shaggy- 
eyebrows  were  drawn  down  over 
his  eyes  :  his  whole  attitude,  down- 
looking,  sliifting  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  with  his  shoulders  up  to 
his  ears,  betrayed  his  perturbation 
and  disquiet.  Robbio  had  been 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  in  the 
fascination  of  careless  and  reckless 
life  which  swept  his  slower  nature 
along  in  its  strong  current.  Such 
a  thing  had  happened  to  him  before 
in  his  intercourse  with  Lew,  and 
always  came  upperaiostthe  moment 
they  were  parted.  It  was  the  sud- 
denshockof  Mrs  Ainslic'sannounce- 
ment,  and  his  friend's  apparently 
careless  reception  of  it,  which  had 
jarred  him  tirst :  and  then  thei'e 
was  something  in  the  namo  of 
mother,  addressed  to  his  own 
mother  by  a  stranger — which  he 
had  heard  often  with  quite  different 
feelings,  sometimes  half  flattered 
by  it—which  added  to  his  troubled 
sense  of  awakening  resistance  and 
disgust.  Was  ho  to  endure  this 
man  for  over,  to  give  up  everything 
for  him,  even  his  closest  relation- 
ship 1  All  rebellious,  all  unquiet 
and  niiserablQ  in  the  sudden  strain 
against  his  bonds,  he  stood  Hstfm- 
ing  sullenly,  shullling  now  and  then 
as  he  changed  from  one  foot  to  an- 
other, otherwise  quite  silent,  meet- 
ing no  one's  eyr». 
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"Well,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  her 
voice  tmnbling  a  little,  "  1  am  per- 
liapft  not  so  vrry  cleAr;  bat  this 
other  thtn^  I  liave  to  say  ts  some- 
thing thftt  ia  clear  enough  and  new 
toOj  aii<]  you  will  know  thr  meaning 
of  it  better  than  roc.  I  bare  been 
to-day  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  lirst  to  tell  mo  about  all  thia — 
and  who  waft  to  hare  sent  out — to 
defend  my  aoD,  and  clMir  blm,  if  it 
wa«  possible  he  should  be  cleared. 
Liaton  to  me.  Hobble !  That  gon- 
tlcman  has  told  me  to-day — that 
there  ia  an  American  officer  come 
over   express  to  inquire  It 

will  not  bo  uliout  Bobbie  —  they 
will  leave  him  quiet — tliiuk,  Mr 
Lew  I— it  will  be  for " 

'*  For  me,  of  course,"  he  said^ 
lightly.  "Well!  if  there's  danger 
we'll  meet  tt.  I  like  it,  on  the 
wliolc — it  stirs  a  fellow's  blood. 
Wi!  were  getting  too  comfortable^ 
Bob,  settling  down,  making  our- 
selvM  too  much  at  borne.  Tbo 
next  atep  would  have  been  to  be 
bored — eh }  won't  say  that  process 
hadn't  legun." 

"Sir/'  said  MtB  Ogiivy,  "you 
will  not  say  I  have  been  inhospitr 
able,  or  grudged  you  whatever  I 
coald  give " 

"Never,  mother,"  he  said. 
"  You've  l)ecn  as  good  as  gold." 
lie  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
begun  to  walk  about  with  an  alert 
light  step.  Tlie  news  hiid  roused 
btm  ;  it  had  stirred  his  blood,  as  be 
said.  "We  most  see  about  this  exit 
of  yours — subterraneouB  is  it? — 
out  of  the  Castle  of  Ctiant  Despair 
— no,  no,  out  of  tbo  goo<l  fairy's 
castle,  down  into  the  wilds,  Tou 
most  show  me  this  at  once,  I$ob, 
If  there's  a  Yank  on  the  trail  there's 
no  time  to  be  lost." 

"The^e  is  perhaps  no  time  to  be 
lost — but  not  for  him,  only  for 
yon.  My  words  are  not  kind,  but 
my  nicaiiiiig  is,"  cried  Mrs  Ogiivy. 
"It   ia  aafeac  for  you  not  to  Lv 


with  him,  and  for  him  not  to  be 
with  you.  Ob.  do  not  wait  here 
till  you're  traced  to  the  house, 
till  ye  have  to  run  and  brealc  your 
neck  down  tltat  terrible  road,  but 
go  while  everything  is  peaceable  1 
Mr  Low,  you  shall  have  whatever 
money  you  want,  and  what  clothes 
we  can  funiislt,  and  • —  and  my 
blessing — God's  blnssing." 

"  Bon't  you  tliink,"  he  said, 
turning  upon  her,  "  you  are  un- 
dc<rta.king  a  littlo  too  much  1  God's 
blessing  upon  a  fellow  like  me — 
that  has  committed  every  sin  and 
repented  of  none,  that  have  sent 
otlior  Kitiners  bo  their  account,  and 
wronged  the  orphan,  and  all  that. 
God's  blessing -!" 

He  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  in  which  ho  was  so 
inappropriate  a  figure,  with  hts 
back  to  the  end  window,  which 
was  towards  the  west.  It  was 
now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
level  rays  pouring  in  made  a  broad 
bar  across  the  carpet,  and  fell  upon 
one  side  of  hia  form,  which  par- 
tially interceptfil  its  light  and 
cut  it  with  his  tall  outline.  Mrs 
Ogiivy  put  her  bands  together 
with  a  cry. 

"What  is  that?  What  U  it? 
Ts  it  not  just  the  blessed  sun  that 
He  sends  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjuat — never  stopping,  whatever 
you  huvo  dont' — His  sign  held  out 
to  you  that  He  has  all  ills  bless- 1 
ings  in  His  hand,  ready  to  give, 
more  ready  than  me,  that  am  a 
poor  creature,  no  tit  to  judge  1  Oh, 
laddie — for  you're  littk*  moro— see 
to  Him  holding  out  His  hand  ! " 

He  bad  turned  round,  with  a 
vague  disturWd  motion,  not  know- 
ing what  ho  did,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  the  sunshine 
on  the  carfn^t,  and  his  own  tigure 
which  intercepted  it  and  received 
tlie  glory  instead.  For  a  moment 
his  lip  quivered ;  the  lines  of  hia 
face  moved  as  if  a  wind  hud  blowu 
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over  tbem ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
light,  OH  if  he  expected  to  sec  aomo 
miraculous  sight.  And  then  be 
gave  A  harsh  laagh,  and  turned 
round  with  a  shnig  of  his  shoul- 
ders. **  It's  pretty,"  he  said, 
"  mother,  as  you  put  it :  but 
there*8  no  time  to  enter  into  all 
that.  I'ro  perhaps  got  too  much 
to  clear  up  with  God,  don't  you 
know,  to  do  it  at  a  sitting ;  but 
I'll  remember,  for  your  sake,  when 
I've  time.  Eh  i  where  were  we 
before  this  little  picturesque  in- 
cident 1  You  were  saying  1  should 
have  money — to  pay  my  fare,  &c. 
Well,  that's  fair  enough.  Make 
it  enough  for  two,  and  we'll  be 
off,  eh,  Bob  1  and  trouble  her  no 
more." 

But  llohbio  did  not  say  a  word. 
It  was  not  any  wise  resolution 
tuken;  it  was  rather  a  fit  of  tem- 
per, which  the  other,  used  to  his 
moods,  knew  would  pass  away. 
Lew  gave  another  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  and  uveu  a  glance  of  con- 
fidential  criticism  to  the  mother, 
OS  if  she  were  in  the  secret  too. 
"  One  of  bis  moods,"  he  said,  nod- 
ding at  her.  "  Hut,  bless  you  ! 
when  one  knows  how  to  take  him, 
they  don't  last."  He  touched  her 
shoulder  with  a  half  caress.  "  You 
go  and  lie  down  a  bit  and  rest. 
You're  too  tired  for  any  more. 
"We'll  have  it  all  out  to-night,  or 
at  another  time." 

"  1  am  quite  ready  now — I  am 
quite  ready,"  she  cried,  tcrri6ed 
to  let  the  opportunity  slip.  He 
nodded  at  her  again,  and  waved 
his  hand  with  a  smile.  "Come 
along,  Bob,  come  along ;  let  us 
leave  her  in  quiet.  To  night  will 
be  soon  enough  to  settle  all  that — 
tonight  or — another  time."  He 
took  Hob  by  the  arm,  and  pushed 
his  reluctant  and  half -resisting 
figure  out  of  the  room.  Robert 
wafi  sullen  and  indispuiied  to  his 
usufU  submission. 
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"  Let  m©  go,"  he  said,  shaking 
off  the    hand    on   his   arm ;    "  do 
you  think  I'm  going  to  be  pushed  ^ 
aI>out  like  a  go-cart  1 "  ■ 

"If  you're  a  go-cart,  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  slip  into  you,"  said 
the  other.  It  was  not  A  very 
great  joko,  but  Robert  at  another 
moment  would  have  hailed  it  with 
a  shout  of  laughter.  He  receive*! 
it  only  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul* 
ders  now. 

"I  wish  you'd  make  up  your 
mind  and  do  something,"  he  said. 

"  I  have :  the  first  thing  is  to  sea 
who  that  woman  is " 

"A  woman!  when  you've  got 
to  run  for  your  life." 

"  I>o  you  think  I  mean  any 
nonsense,  you  fool  1  She's  not  a 
woman,  she's  a  danger.  Man. 
alive,  can't  you  see?  She'll  have 
to  be  squared  somehow.  And 
look  here,  Bob,"  he  said  suddenly^ 
putting  his  arm  through  that  of 
his  friend's,  who  retained  his  re- 
luctant attitude — *'  don't  sulk,  you 
ass  :  ain't  we  in  the  same  lioat — 
get  all  you  can  out  of  the  old 
girl.  We'll  have  to  make  tracks, 
i  suppose  —  and  a  lot  of  money 
runs  away  in  tliat.  Get  every- 
thing you  can  out  of  her.  She 
may  cool  down  and  repent,  don't 
you  see!  Strike,  Hob,  while  the 
iron's  hot.     The  old  girl " 

"Lock  here,  I'll  not  have  her 
cftUcd  names ;  neither  mother,  as 
if  yon  had  any  right  to  her — nor 
— nor  any  other.  We've  had 
enough  of  that  I'll  not  take  any 
more  nf  it  from  you.  Lew  ! "  M 

"  Oh,  that's  how  it  is  ! "  said  the  M 
other  coolly,  w^ith  a  sneer.    "Then 
I  beg  to  suggest  to  you,  my  friend 
Bob,    that   the    respectable    lady  ■ 
woVo  talking  of  may  repent ;  and  ■ 
that  if  you're  not  a  fool,  and  won't 
take    more     energetic     measures, 
you1l  stiike,  don't  you  see,  while 
the  iron  is  hot." 

Hob  gave  his  friend  a  look 
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Bulleu  wrath,  aiid  then  diaengageU 
bis  arm  and  turned  awaj, 

"Yoa'll  find  me  in  Andrew's 
bower,  among  the  flower -pots," 
I/ew  called  after  him,  and  whist- 
ling a  tune,  went  otl'  twhind  the 
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houKti  to  tlie  garden,  whero  in  the 
shado  Andrew  kept  bis  tools  and 
all  tlie  accessories  of  his  calling. 
He  bad  no  good  of  bis  ain  tool- 
house,  since  thae  two  were  about^ 
Andrew  complained  every  day. 


OnAPTKB  xvnL 


The  Hewan  was  very  quiet  and 
silent  that  afternoon.  MraOgilv^- 
perhaps  would  not  hiive  recognised 
the  crisis  of  exhaustion  at  which 
she  had  arrived,  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  remarks  of  the  stranger 
within  her  doors^  the  unwelcome 
guest  whom  she  was  s(i  anxious  to 
■end  away,  and  who  yet  had  an 
eye  for  the  changes  of  her  counte- 
nance which  her  son  had  not.  lie 
took  more  interest  in  her  fatigue 
than  Rolibie,  wlio  did  not  remark 
it  oven  now,  and  to  whom  it  bad 
not  at  all  occurred  that  his  motlier 
should  want  care  or  tcndemcRS. 
Hhe  bad  always  given  it,  iu  his  ex- 
perience ;  it  did  not  como  into  bis 
mind.  But'}  tutore<l  by  Lew,  Mrs 
Ogilvy  felt  that  she  could  do  no 
more.  She  went  to  her  room,  and 
even,  for  a  wonder,  lay  down  on 
her  \wf\,  half  apologising  to  herself 
that  it  wtL3  just  for  once,  and  only 
for  half  an  hour.  But  the  house 
was  very  qaieL  There  was  no 
noise  below  to  keep  her  watchful. 
IE  tiiere  were  any  voiced  at  all,  they 
came  in  a  subdued  murmur  from 
the  garden  behind,  where  perhaps 
Kobbie  was  sliowing  to  bis  friend 
the  breakneck  path  down  the  brae 
to  the  Esk,  which  nobody  had  re- 
membered during  the  many  years 
of  bis  alxienc«.  It  bad  been  bis 
little  mystery  which  he  had  de- 
lighted m  as  a  l>oy.  There  was 
no  gate  opening  on  it,  nor  visible 
mode  of  getting  at  it  The  little 
gap  in  the  hedge  through  which  as 
a  boy  he  bad  squeezed  himself  m 
often  was  all  concealed  by  sabse- 
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quent  growth,  but  Robert's  eyes 
COD  Id  still  distinguish  it.  M  rs 
Ogilvy  said  to  herself,  "He  will 
be  showing  him  that  awful  road — 
and  bow  to  push  himself  through." 
She  felt  herself  repeat  vaguely  "  to 
push  himself  through,  to  pu8h  him- 
self through,"  and  then  she  ceased 
to  go  on  with  her  thoughts.  She 
had  fallen  asleep;  so  many  times 
she  had  not  got  her  rest  at  night — 
and  she  was  very  tired.  She  fell 
asleep.  She  would  never  have 
permitted  herself  to  do  so  hut  for 
these  words  of  Lew.  He  was  not 
at  all  had.  They  said  he  had  taken 
away  a  man's  life — God  forgive 
him  ! — hut  he  saw  when  a  woman 
was  tired— anold  woman — thatwas 
not  his  mother :  may  l>c — if  ho  had 

ever  had  a  mother And  hero 

even  these  broken  balf-worda,  that 
floated  through  her  bniin,  failed. 
She  fell  asleep — more  soundly  than 
she  had  slept  perhaps  for  years. 

The  thoughts  that  pMsed 
through  tiiu  mind  of  the  adven- 
turer in  bis  retreat  in  Andrew's 
tool  •  house  could  not  have  been 
agreeable  ones,  but  they  are  out 
of  my  power  to  trace  or  follow. 
Women  are  perhaps  more  ready 
to  aeo  their  disabilities  in  this  way 
than  men.  A  man  wilt  sometiroea 
set  forth  in  much  detail,  as  if  ho 
know,  the  fancies,  evaneacent  and 
ciiaiigcful  as  a  dream,  of  a  girl's 
dawning  mind,  putting  them  all 
into  rigid  lines  of  black  and  white. 
Perhaps  be  thinks  the  greater  com- 
prehends the  less :  but  how  to 
tell  you  what  was  the  course  of 


reflections  and  endless  breaks  and 
takings  up  of  tliouglit  in  the  mind 
of  a  niftn  wlio  hm\  a  career  to  look 
back  upon,  such  as  tliat  of  I^ew,  ts 
not  in  luy  power.  I  iniglit  repre- 
sent them  as  caused  by  sudden 
pangs  of  remorse,  by  dreadful  rjues- 
tions  whether,  if  he  had  not  done 
thi-sorthat !  byhftunting  recol- 
lections of  the  look  of  a  victim,  or 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  scenes 
in  wliicli  a  crime  had  licen  com- 
mittfid :  by  a  horrible  crushing 
sense  that  nothing  could  recall 
those  moments  in  which  haste  and 
passion  had  overcome  all  that  was 
better  in  him.  I  do  not  l>oHeve 
that  Lew  thought  of  any  of  these 
things :  he  had  said  he  repented 
of  notliing — he  thought  of  nothing, 
I  well  beliuve,  but  of  the  present, 
which  was  hard  enough  for  any 
man,  and  liow  be  was  to  get 
through  it.  it  was  a  situation 
much  worse  than  that  of  yester- 
day. Then  ho  had  still  continued 
to  wonder  at  his  absolute  safety,  at 
the  extraordinary,  almost  absurd 
fact,  that  he  was  in  a  place  where 
nobody  had  ever  beard  of  him, 
where  his  name  did  not  convey  the 
smallest  thrill  of  terror  to  the 
feeblest.  He  hud  laughed  at  this, 
even  when  be  was  alone,  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  injury,  and  convic- 
tion that  the  people  around  must 
be  "  bom  fools  "  :  but  yet  a  comfort- 
able assurance  of  safety  all  the 
same — safety  which  bad  half  be- 
gun to  bore  him,  as  he  said.  liut 
now  that  situation  had  altogether 
changed.  There  was  a  woman  in 
this  place,  even  in  this  place,  who 
knew  him,  to  whose  mind  it  had 
convoyed  a  thrill  that  he  should 
be  here.  And  there  was  a  man  in 
Scotland  who  had  arrived  to  hunt 
biin  down.  Ilis  being  had  roased 
up  to  the<ic  two  kten  points  of 
stimulation.  They  seemed  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  set  him  right  with 
himself,  a  man  not  accustomed  to 
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feel  himself  nol>ody  :  and  in  the 
second  place,  tlicy  roused  him  to 
fight,  to  that  prodigious  excitement,  |. 
superior  perhaps  to  any  other  kind,  fl 
which  flames  up  when  you  liave  to  V 
fight  for  your  life.  I  suggest  with 
diffidence  that  these  wore  probably 
the  thoughts  that  went  through 
him,  broken  with  many  admix- 
tures which  I  cannot  diWne.  1 
believe  that  at  that  moment  less 
than  at  any  other  was  he  sorry  for 
the  crimes  that  he  had  committed. 
He  had  no  time  for  anything  in 
{what  he  would  have  called)  the 
way  of  sentiment  He  had  quite 
enough  to  do  thinking  how  to  get 
out  of  this  strait,  to  get  again  into 
safety,  and  safety  of  a  kind  in. 
which  he  should  be  less  hampered 
than  hero.  There  was  the  old 
woman,  for  instance,  who  had 
been  kind  to  him,  whom  he  did 
not  want  to  shock  above  meas- 
ure or  to  get  into  trouble.  He 
reeolved  be  would  not  take  refugo 
in  any  place  where  there  was  an 
old  woman  again,  unless  she  were 
an  old  woman  of  a  ver}'  diS'erent 
kind.  Mrs  Ogilvy  was  quite 
light  in  her  conviction  that  there 
was  good  in  him.  He  did  not 
want  to  hurt  her,  even  to  hurt 
her  feelings.  In  short,  ho  would 
not  have  anything  done  to  vex  her, 
unlesB  there  was  no  other  way. 

But  though  I  cannot  throw 
much  light  on  his  tlioughts,  I  can 
toll  you  how  he  spent  the  after- 
noon, to  outward  sight  and  con-  ^ 
sciousnes.^.  liobert  Ogil  (7^,  before  ■ 
the  arrival  of  this  companion,  bad  ^ 
discovered  tliat  he  could  arrange 
himself  a  rude  sort  of  a  lounging* 
place  by  means  of  an  old  chair 
with  a  broken  seat,  and  some  of 
the  rough  wooden  boxes,  once 
filled  with  groceries,  &o.,  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  tool  house 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  in  which 
Andrew  sometimes  placed  his  seed- 
lings, and  sometimes  his  strips  of 
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cloth  and  nails  and  sticks  for  tyinf; 
up  bis  flowore.  Low  bnd  iiatu- 
riilly  cdg«d  his  friend  out  of  this 
comfortable  place.  The  seat  of 
the  chair  was  of  cano-work,  and 
stilt  artbrdrd  support  to  the  sitter, 
though  it  was  not  in  good  repair ; 
and  the  boxet  vera  of  varioas 
httighta,  so  that  a  variety  of  levels 
ooald  be  procured  when  he  tired 
of  one.  IHh  mrditAtions  were  pro- 
moted by  &Dioke,  and  also  by  a 
great  deal  of  vbiaky-and- water,  for 
which  be  took  the  trouble  to  dta- 
arrange  himself  pariodic&lty  to  ob- 
tain a  fresh  lupply  from  the  bottle 
which  it  disturbed  Airs  Ogilvy  to 
■ee  BO  continually  on  the  tabln  in 
the  dining-room.  It  would  have 
been  more  convenient  to  have  it 
here — and  it  was  seldom  that  Low 
subjected  biuiself  to  an  inconveni- 
ence; but  ho  did  in  this  ca&e,  I 
am  unable  to  tell  why.  It  must 
be  added  that  this  constant  re- 
ftbahing  had  no  more  effect  upon 
him  than  a«  much  water  would 
have  hod  on  many  other  people. 
And  those  little  pilgrimages  into 
the  dining-room  were  tlic  only 
Eouni:!  he  made  in  the  quiet  of  t)ie 
house 

Kobbic  had  gone  out,  to  chew 
his  cud  of  very  bitter  fancy,  His 
thoughts  were  notsounoontplicated, 
so  distinguiahftblo,  as  tliose  of  his 
stronger-minded  friend.  lie  Iiad 
been  icixed  tjuite  suddenly,  as  be 
bad  bem  at  intervals  over  since 
he  fell  under  Lew's  influence,  with 
a  rcvnUion  of  feeling  sguiitst  this 
man,  to  whom  he  bad  been  for  this 
month  post,  as  for  years,  with 
broken  intervals,  U^fore,  the  cliosc, 
the  diattel,  tbe  shadow  and  echo. 
It  was  perhaps  the  nature  of  poor 
Ilobbio  to  Im;  the  chose  of  some- 
body, of  any  one  who  would  take 
possession  of  him  except  bis  natural 
guides :  bat  there  was  a  strain  of 
the  fantastic  in  his  spirit,  as  well 
aa  an  instinct  for  what  was  lawful 
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and  right,  which  had  made  him  ; 
suirerablo  among  the  strange  con 
rades  to  whom  he  bad  <lrifted, 
never  was  strong  enough  to  sev 
him  from  their  lawless  compan|p 
He  had  never  himself  done  any 
violent  or  dishonest  act,  though  ho 
was  one  of  the  band  who  did,  and 
bad  doubtless  indirectly  profitt»d 
by  their  ill-gotten  gains.  Perhaps 
refraining  liinisf;lf  from  every  prac- 
tical breach  of  law,  it  gave  him  a 
pleasure,  an  excitement,  to  see  the 
others  breaking  it  constantly,  and 
to  study  tbe  strange  phenomena 
of  iti  I  suggest  this  possible  ex- 
planation to  minds  more  philo- 
sophical than  mine.  Certaintw 
Uobbio  was  not  philosophical,  anii^ 
if  he  was  moved  by  so  subtle  a 
principle,  was  quite  unaware  of  it. 
lie  was  in  a  tumult  of  disgust  on 
this  occasion  with  Lew,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  him— with 
all  the  trouble  of  hiding  him,  of 
securing  his  escape,  of  keeping 
watch  and  ward  for  his  sake,  and 
of  getting  money  for  him  out  of 
the  little  store  which  his  mother 
had  saved  for  him,  Robbie,  and 
not  for  any  stranger.  This  piquant 
touch  of  personal  loss  perliaps  did 
more  than  anything  elso  to  in- 
tensify his  sudden  111 -humour, 
offence,  and  rebellion.  He  strayed 
out  to  see  if  the  gap  could  be 
passed,  if  the  deep  pi-ecipitous 
gully  down  the  side  of  the  hill 
gave  shelter  enough  for  a  harried 
escape.  As  ho  wandered  down 
towards  the  little  stream,  his  i-yeB 
suddenly  became  suspicious,  and 
he  saw  a  pursuer  behind  every 
tree  and  bush.  He  thought  he 
saw  a  man's  hat  in  the  diKtanco 
always  disappearing  as  he  followed 
it :  he  thought  even  that  the  little 
girls  playing  beyond  in  the  open 
looked  at  him  with  signi6cant 
glances,  pointing  him  out  to  each 
other — and  this  indeed  was  not  a 
fancy ;  but  there  was  nothing  dan- 
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geroas  in  the  indication — "  Kh,  see 
yon  man  t  tliai's  the  lady's  son  at 
the  Uewan  " — which  llieite  young 
persons,  not  at  all  conspirators, 
gave. 

In  the  evening,  as  it  l3^an  to 
grow  dark,  the  two  men  as  usual 
went  uub  together.  It  means  al- 
most more  than  a  deadly  quarrel, 
and  the  substitution  of  hate  for 
love  or  liking,  to  treak  a  habit 
even  of  recent  date ;  and  Robert 
had  hated  Tjew,  ami  longed  to  be 
delivered  from  him,  a  dozen  tiines 
at  least,  without  anything  follow- 
ing. They  went  out  very  sibmt 
at  first,  yery  watchful,  not  miss- 
ing a  single  living  creature  that 
went  past  them,  though  these  were 
not  many.  Thoy  had  both  the 
highly  educated  eyes  of  men  who 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  huntod, 
and  were  qnick  to  discover  every 
trace  of  a  pursuer  or  an  enemy. 
But  the  innocent  country-road  was 
innocent  as  ever,  with  very  few 
passengers,  and  not  one  of  them 
likely  to  awaken  alarm  in  the  most 
nervous  bosom.  The  silence  be- 
tween them,  however,  continued 
80  long,  and  it  was  so  ditiicult  to 
make  Robbie  say  anything,  that 
his  companion  began  at  last  to  ask 
questions,  already  half  answered 
in  previous  conversations,  about 
the  visitor  who  had  recognised 
him,  "  Somebody  who  has  not 
l>een  very  long  here  —  a  stranger 
(like  myself),  but  likely  to  form 
permanent  relations  in  the  place 
(not  like  me  there,  alas  [),"  said 
Lew,  "  Not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  she's  going  to  marry 
the  minister.  That's  so,  ain't  it  T " 
Lew  said. 

"  That's  what  it  is,  so  far  as  I 
know." 

"  Look  here,"  he  went  on, 
"  there's  several  things  in  that 
to  take  away  its  importance.  In 
the  first  place,  ib  could  not  be  in 
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tlie  first  society  of  Colorado — the 
creme  da  lacreme,  you  know — that 
she'd  meet  me." 

To  this  Robert  assented  merely 
with  a  sort  of  groan. 

"  From  which  it  follows,  that  if 
slie  is  setting  up  here  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  it's  not  for  hi*r  interests 
to  make  a  fuss  about  my  acquaint 
ance." 

"  She  might  give  you  up,  to  get 
rid  of  you,"  Robert  said,  curtly, 

"  Come  now,"  said  his  com- 
panion ;  "  human  nature's  bad 
enough,  but  hanged  if  it's  so  bad 
as  that." 

"Oh,  T  thought  you  were  of 
opinion  that  nothing  was  too 
bad — -" 

"  Hold  hard  I  "  said  Lew.  "  If 
you  mean  to  carry  on  any  longer 
like  a  hear  with  a  aore  head,  I  pro- 
pose we  go  home.** 

"  It's  (iS  you  like,"  Robert  said. 

"Bob,"  said  tlie  other,  "mutual 
danger  draws  fellows  together  ;  it's 
drawn  you  and  me  together  scores 
of  times.  We're  lost,  or  at  all 
events  I'm  lost,  if  it  turns  oat 
different  now." 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
give  you  up  ? "  said  Ro)>,  almost 
with  a  sneer.  J 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Lew,  calmly.  V 
"  You  haven't  the  spirit.     Your 
mammy  would  do  it  like  a  shot, 
if  it  wasn't  for — other  things." 

"  What  other  things  1 "  cried 
Rob,  fiercely. 

"  Well,  l>ecause  she's  got  a  heart 
— rather  bigger  than  Iier  spirit,  and 
that's  salving  a  great  deal :  and 
because  she  believes  like  an  Arab 
— and  that's  sayiug  a  great  deal 
too — in  her  bread  and  salt." 

"  Look  here  !  "  cried  Rob,  look- 
ing about  liini  for  a  reason,  "  I 
don't  mean  to  stand  any  longer 
the  way  you  speak  of  my  mother. 
Whatever  she  is,  she  is  my  mother, 
and  I'll  nob  listen  to  any  gibes  on 
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that  subject  —  least  of  all  from 
you." 

*'  What  gibes  1  I  say  her  heart 
is  greater  even  than  her  spirit.  I 
might  aay  that" — and  here  l^ew 
niado  something  like  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  for  he  had  queer  frag- 
ments of  relifjion  iu  hiui,  and  some- 
times thought  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  — "  of  the  Cjueen  of 
heaven." 

"You  call  her  mother,"  cried 
Kob,  angrily. 

**  I  should  like  to  know,"  said 
his  companion,  whose  temper  was 
invulnerable,  "  where  I  could  find 
a  bptter  name." 

"  And  old  Rirl,"  cried  Rob,  work- 
ing himself  into  a  sort  of  fury, 
*'  and — other  names," 

"  I  bpg  your  pardon,  old  fellow ; 
there  I  was  wrong.  It  don't  mean 
anything,  you  know.  It  means 
dear  old  lady ;  but  I  know  it's  an 
ugly  style,  and  comes  from  bad 
breeding,  and  I'll  never  do  it 
again." 

A  sort  of  grunt,  half  itatisfied, 
half  sullen,  came  from  Itob,  and 
his  companion  knew  the  worst  was 
over.  •'Let's  think  a  little,"  he 
said — *'  you're  grand  at  describing 
— t«ll  me  a  bit  what  that  woman  ia 
like." 

Rob  hesitated  for  some  minuter, 
and  then  his  pride  gave  way. 

"She's  what  you  might  call  all 
in  the  air,"  he  said. 

"Year' 

"  But  looks  at  yon  to  Ke  if  you 
think  her  sa" 

"That's  capital,  Bob." 

"  Hhe  has  a  lot  of  fair  hair — 
dull-looking,  it  might  bo  false,  but 
I  don't  think  somehow  it  is — and 
no  colour  to  speak  of,  but  might 
put  on  some,  1  should  say.  Bhe 
looks  like  that" 

Lew  put  his  arm  within  Rob's 
as  if  accidentally,  and  i^ave  forth 
a  low  whistle.     "  If  that's  /i«r,"  he 


said,  "  and  she's  going  to  marry  a 
minister — I  should  just  think  she 
would  like  to  got  mo  out  of  the 
way." 

"But  why,  then,  should  she  ask 
you  to  come  and  see  faerf — for  slie 
had  seen  you  on  the  sly,  and  that 
was  enough." 

"  Thexe's  where  the  mystery 
comes  in:  but  you  never  know 
that  kind  of  woman.  There's  al- 
ways a  screw  loose  in  them  some- 
where. She  repents  it,  perhaps,  by 
now.  T^t's  make  a  round  liy  her 
bouse,  wherever  it  is,  and  perhaps 
we'll  see  her  through  a  window,  as 
she  saw  me." 

"It's  close  to  the  village — it's 
dangerous — don't  think  of  it,"  said 
Rob. 

"  Dangerous !  *'  cried  the  other : 
"what's  a  man  for  bub  to  face 
danger — whe-n  it  comes  t  I'm  twice 
the  man  I  was  last  night.  I  smell 
the  smell  of  gunpowder  in  the  air. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  face  the  woi-at 
road,  ten  minutes'  start,  and  fifty 
mile  an  hour." 

If  this  trumpet- note  was  in- 
tended to  rouse  Rob,  it  was  suc- 
cessful. Ifis  duller  spirit  caught 
the  spark  of  excitement,  which 
move<l  it  only  to  the  point  of 
exhilaration  and  drove  the  lost 
mist  away.  They  went  on,  always 
with  caution,  always  watchful, 
through  a  corner  uf  the  little 
town  where  the  houses  were  al- 
most all  closed,  and  the  good 
people  in  bed.  No  two  innocent 
persons,  however  observant,  were 
they  the  finest  naturalists  or  scien- 
tilic  observers  in  the  world,  ever 
saw  Eo  much  in  a  dark  road  as 
these  two  broken  men.  They  saw 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  few 
people  who  came  towar<ls  them  in 
the  darkness,  darker  here  with 
the  shndow  of  the  houses  than  in 
the  open  cou n try,  but  not  im- 
portant enough  to  have  lights : 
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could  tell  what  manner  of  people 
they  were  —  honest,  meaning  no 
harm,  or  etealihy  and  prepared 
for  tniHchief — though  they  neiver 
saw  the  faces  that  I>e1nnge(i  to 
them.  "There's  one  that  means 
no  good,"  IjOw  Baift  There  was 
no  iniiii  in  the  world  who  had  a 
greater  contempt  for  a  petty  thief. 
"  IVo  linK  a  mind  to  warn  some 
one  of  him." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  make  no 
disturluince,"  said  the  (for  once) 
more  prudent  Itob. 

Presently  they  came  to  Mrs  Ain- 
slic'fl  house,  a  little  square  house, 
with  its  door  close  to  the  road,  huta 
coiisidcrahle  garden  bnhind.  There 
was  light  in  the  windows  still,  but 
jio  chance  of  seeing  into  the  interior 
behind  the  closed  blinds.  *'  Let's 
risk  it,  Bob  ;  let's  go  and  pay  our 
call  like  gentlemen,"  ssiid  Low. 

"  You  don't  think  of  such  a 
thing  1 "  cried  Ilohert,  holding  him 
back.  This  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  things  that  bound  I^^w's  fol- 
lowers to  hini  most.  Sometimes 
the  excitement  of  risk  and  dar- 
ing got  into  his  veins  like  wine, 
and  then  the  youngest  and  least 
guarded  of  thom  had  to  change 
7'6lcii  with  the  captain  and  re- 
strain him.  But  whether  Rob 
could  have  succeeded  in  doing  so 
can  never  be  known,  for  at  the 
moment  there  were  sounds  in  the 
house,  and  the  door  was  opened, 
and  a  conversation,  begun  inside, 
was  carried  on  for  a  miuute  or 
two  there.  The  pair  who  appeared 
were  the  minister  and  Mrs  Ainslie. 
He  all  dark,  his  faco  shaded  by 
his  hat ;  she  in  a  light  dress,  and 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  which 
tlirew  its  light  upon  her  face. 
She  was  saying  good-night,  and 
bidding  her  visitor  take  care  of 
the  comer  where  it  was  so  dark. 
"There  is  what  your  people  call  a 
dab  there,''  she  said,  with  one  of 
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those  shrill  laughs  which  out  the 
air — and  she  held  the  candle  high 
to  guide  her  visitor's  parting  itfips. 
He  answered,  in  a  voice  very  dull 
and  low-pitched  after  hers,  that  he 
was  1>ound  to  know  every  dub  in 
the  place ;  and  so  went  oS*.  bid> 
ding  her,  if  she  went  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  morning,  be  sure  to  be  back 
in  good  time. 

She  stood  there  for  q  moment 
after  he  was  gone,  and  held  up  her 
candle  again,  as  if  that  could  pierce 
instead  of  increasing  the  darkness 
around  her,  and  looked  tirst  in  one 
direction,  then  in  the  other.  Then 
she  stood  for  a  second  minute  as  if 
listening,  and  then  slightly  shak- 
ing her  head,  turned  and  went  in 
ogain.  If  she  could  have  seen  the 
two  set  faces  watching  her  out 
of  the  darkness,  within  the  dot?p 
shadow  of  the  opposite  wall !  Lew 
grasped  Rob's  arm  as  in  a  lico, 
ond  with  tlio  other  hand  sought 
that  pocket  to  which  ho  turned  so 
naturally  :  while  Rob  followed  the 
movement  in  a  panic,  and  got  his 
hand  upon  that  which  already 
had  half  seized  the  revolver. 
"  You  wouldn't  be  suolt  an  idiot, 
Lew!" 

"If  I  gave  her  a  bullet,"  snid 
the  other  in  the  darkness,  *'tt 
would  be  the  least  of  her  deserts, 
and  the  cheapest  for  the  world." 
Their  voices  could  not  have  been 
audible  to  Mrs  Ainslie,  taming  to 
shut  her  door,  but  something  must 
have  thnlled  the  air,  fur  she  came 
out,  and  looked  up  and  down  , 
n^ain.  Was  she  as  fearless  as  the  M 
others,  and  tired  with  excitement  V 
toot  And  then  the  closing  of  the 
door  echoed  out  into  the  stillness, 
— not  the  report  of  the  revolver, 
thank  heaven  !  She  had  shown  no 
signs  of  alarm  :  but  the  two  men, 
as  they  went  away,  trembled  in 
every  limb — Rob  with  alarm  and 
excitement,   and    the  sense  thai 
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murder  had  be«n  in  the  air ;  his 
companion  with  utber  feelings 
■till. 

It  was  ver^  late  when  Mrs 
Ogilvy  woke,  and  then  not  of  her- 
self, Lot  by  llobbif's  call,  whom 
slie  suddenly  rouand  herself  to  aee 
Btanding  in  the  dark  by  hor  bod- 
aide.  It  was  quite  dark,  not  any 
lingering  of  light  in  the  sky,  which 
showed  how  far  on  in  the  night  it 
was.  Bhe  sprang  up  from  her  bed, 
orying  out,  "  What  has  happened 
— what  have  I  been  doing?"  with 
Bomething  like  shame.  *'  Have  I 
be«>n  slcf-piog  all  this  timeV  aho 
cried  with  dismay. 

•'  Don't  harry,  mother — yon  were 
tired  out.  I'm  very  glad  you  hu'o 
slept.  Nothing's  wrong.  l>on't 
get  up  in  a  harry.  I  should  like 
to  siiPAk  to  you  here.  I've — ^got 
something  to  say." 

*'What  is  it,  Robbiel — whatever 
it  is,  my  dear,  would  yoa  not  like 
a  light  t" 

*'  No.  I  like  this  best.  I  used 
to  creep  into  your  room  in  tho 
dark,  if  you  remember,  when  I  had 
soniothing  to  confess.  I  had  al- 
ways plenty  to  confess,  mother." 

"Oh,  my  Robbie,  my  dear,  my 
dMfl" 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
him  to  touch  his,  to  draw  him 
naar:  hut  he  still  bung  at  a  little 
dtltanco,  a  tall  shadow  in  the  dark. 

"It  ia  not  for  myself  this  time. 
It  ia  Lew :  he  was  very  much 
touched  with  what  you  said  to- 
day. He'l!  go,  I  believe — whether 
with  me  or  not.  I  might  see  him 
away,  and  then  come  back.  But 
the  chi(»f  thing  after  all,  you  know, 
is  the  money.  You  said  yoa  would 
give  him " 

"  Oh,  Robbie,  God  be  praisod  !— 
whatever  he  required  for  his  paa- 
^^L  *^g^»  ^nd  to  give  him  a  new  be- 
^^K  ginning ;  but  you'll  not  leave  me 
^B  again,  not  yoa,  not  you  I " 


"  I  did  not  say  I  would,"  he  said, 
with  a  querulous  tone  in  his  voice. 
"  His  passage  !  Ho  wouldn't  go 
back  to  America,  you  know," 

"No,  my  dear,  1  did  not  sup- 
pose he  would.  1  thought — one 
of  the  islands,'*  said  Mrs  Ogilvy, 
in  subdued  tones. 

"  One  of  the  islands  !  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean"  (and,  in- 
deed, neither  did  she),  "  unless  it 
were  New  Zealand,  perhaps — that's 
an  island :  but  you  would  not 
banish  him  there,  mother.  Lew 
thinks  he  might  go  to  India.  He 
might  begin  again,  and  do  bettePB 
there."  ^ 

"  India  —  that  is  far,  far  away 
— and  a  dear  passage,  and  all  tlie 
luxuries  you  want  there.     Robbie, 
I  would  not  grudge  it  for  myself     i 
— it  is  for  you,  my  dear."  fl 

"  If  ho  had  plenty  of  mon^,  it" 
would  be  his  best  chance." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  slid  softly  ofT  the 
bed,  where  she  had  beeu  listening. 
She  was  as  generous  as  a  pHnoeBS 
— as  princesses  used  to  bo  in  the 
time  of  the  fairy  tales ;  but  it 
startled  her  that  this  stranger 
should  expect  "plenty  of  money" 
from  her  hands.  *'  IIow  could  we 
give  him  thatV  aho  said  :  "and 
whatever  wont  to  him,  it  would  be 
taken  from  you,  Kobbto.  If  you 
will  fix  on  a  sum,  1  will  do  every- 
thing I  can.  I  do  not  grudge 
him,  no,  no.  My  heart  is  wae  for 
him.  But  to  despoil  my  only  son, 
my  one  haim,  for  a  stranger.  It 
is  not  jast,  it  ia  not  what  I  should 
do " 

"  Would  you  give  him  a  thou- 
sand  pounds,  mother  1"  H 

"A  thousand  pounds !"  she  cried  ^ 
with   a  shriek.     "  Lnddie,   are  ye 
wild  1 — the  greatest  part   of  what  m 
you  will  have — the  half,   or  near  ■ 
tho  half,  of  all.      I  think  one  of 
us  is  out  of  our  senses,  either  yoa 
or  me  r* 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
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^trs  Aiiislie,  wbu  is  a  person 
with  whom  t)iis  history  ia  littU 
concerned,  and  whose  character 
and  ante(«denU  I  have  no  desire 
to  set  forth,  had  been  moved,  by 
the  suddonness  and  unexpected- 
ness of  her  vision  through  the 
dining-room  window  of  the  Hewan, 
to  commit  what  she  afterwards  felt 
to  be  a  great  mistake.  Hitherto, 
after  Uie  experience  giiiiiL'd  in  a 
hundred  adventures,  aim  hud  found 
the  rAh  which  she  hod  chosen  to 
play  in  the  rustic  innocence  of 
Eskholm  not  a  difficult  one.  No 
one  suspected  her  of  anything  bub 
a  little  adectation,  a  little  absurd- 
ity, and  a  desire  to  be  believed  a 
fine  lady,  which,  if  it  did  not  de- 
ceive the  better  instructed,  yet 
harmed  nobody.  Society,  even  in 
its  most  obscure  developments — 
and  especially  village  society — is 
suspicious,  people  say.  If  so — of 
whicli  I  am  doubtful — then  it  is 
generally  suspicious  in  the  wrong 
way ;  and  there  was  nobody  in 
Kskholm  who  had  the  least  sus- 
picion of  Mrs  Ainslie'a  anteced- 
ents, or  imagined  that  she  could 
be  anything  but  what  she  professed 
to  be,  on  officer's  widow.  Military 
ladies  are  nllowed  to  be  like  their 
profession,  a  little  pushing  and 
forward,  not  meek  and  mild  like 
the  model  woman.  She  knew  her- 
self, of  course,  how  much  cause  for 
suspicion  there  was ;  and  she  saw 
discovery  in  people's  eyes  who  had 
never  even  supposed  any  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  her  statements 
to  be  called  for :  and  thus  she  was 
usually  very  much  on  her  guard, 
notwithsUnding  the  apparent  free- 
dom of  her  manners  and  lightness 
of  her  lieart.  fiut  the  sudden 
sight  of  an  old  comrade  in  the 
very  midst  of  this  changed  and 
wonderful    life    of    respectability 


which  she  was  living,  had  startled 
her  quite  out  of  herself.  Lew  !  in 
the  midat  of  respectability  even 
greater  than  her  own,  in  the 
Hewan,  the  abode  of  all  that  was 
most  looked  up  to  and  esteemed  1 
The  surprise  took  away  her  breath; 
and  with  the  surprise  there  came 
a  flood  of  recollections,  of  reniera- 
l>ered  scenes — oh !  very  much  more 
piquant  than  anything  known  on 
E»kaido ;  of  gay  revelry,  movement, 
atid  adventure,  fun  and  freedom. 
That  life  which  is  called  "  wild " 
and  *'  gay"  and  "fast,"  and  so  many 
other  misnomers,  and  which  looks 
in  general  so  miserable  to  the 
lookers-on,  lias  no  doubt  its  cliarms 
like  another,  and  the  excitements 
of  the  past  look  all  pure  dash  and 
deliglit  to  the  people  who  have  for- 
gotten what  deadliest  of  all  fiunui 
lay  behind  them.  There  Hashed 
upon  this  woman  a  sudden  thought 
of  a  gay  meeting  like  those  of  old, 
full  of  reminiscence,  and  mutual 
inquiry,  what  has  become  of  Jack 
and  what  has  happened  to  Jill, 
and  of  laughter  over  many  a  sport 
and  feat  that  were  past.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her  at  the  moment 
that  to  hear  what  had  happened 
to  Jack  and  Jill  would  probably 
be  dismal  enough.  She  thought 
only,  amid  the  restraints  of  the 
present  life  in  which  no  fun  was, 
what  fun  to  see  one  of  the  old  set 
again,  and  to  ask  after  everybody, 
and  hear  all  that  had  been  going 
on,  all  at  her  ease,  and  without 
fear  of  discovery  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  She  divined  without 
difficulty  that  Lew  was  here  in 
hiding  for  no  innocent  cause,  and 
that  Mrs  Ogilvy'g  long  -  vanished 
son,  who  was  mysteriously  known 
to  have  returned,  but  who  had 
never  showed  himself  openly,  was 
in    some    compromising    way   in- 
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volved  with  him,  and  keeptn^ 
him  out  of  sight.  She  understood 
now  tliP  Btorips  about  the  long 
night-walks  of  the  two  gentlemen 
at  the  Hewan  o£  which  she  hud 
heard:  and  hor  well-worn  heart 
gave  a  jump  to  think  of  a  jovial 
meeting  so  unexpected,  so  rcfresh- 
ui^,  in  which  she  could  renew  her 
spirit  n  little  uiure  thau  with  uU 
the  preparations  neoeuary  for  her 
future  part  of  the  minister's  wife. 
It  would  l>e  a  farewell  to  the  past 
which  slie  could  never  have  dared 
to  anticipate,  and  the  thought  gave 
an  extraordinary  exhiUration,  as 
well  OS  half-panic  which  was  part 
of  the  exhilaration,  to  her  mind. 
It  was  as  if  a  stream  of  life  had 
been  poured  into  her  veins — life, 
which  was  not  always  onjoyahlo, 
but  yet  was  living,  according  to 
the  formula  of  those  to  whom  life 
has  probably  more  moments  of 
complete  dulness  and  self-disgust 
than  to  the  dullest  of  those  balf- 
Hvee  which  they  despise. 

But  when  Mrs  Ainslie  got  homo, 
and  began  to  reflect  on  the  matter, 
ahe  saw  how  great  h  mistake  she 
had  made.  If  she  knew  him,  so 
did  he  also  know  her  and  all  her 
antecedents.  It  bad  given  her  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  to  think  of  meet- 
ing him,  and  talking  over  the  past; 
but  it  vm  equally  possible  to  her 
to  betray  him,  in  her  new  r6U  as 
a  respectable  member  of  society : 
and  she  knew  that  she  would  not 
faeaitate  to  do  so,  should  it  prove 
Beoeaiory.  But  it  was  equally 
pouible  that  be  might  betray  her. 
It  did  not  take  her  more  than  live 
minutes' serious  thinking,  when  the 
first  excitement  of  the  discovery 
was  over,  to  show  her  that  to  dis- 
close herself  to  Iwew,  and  put  in 
his  hands  a  means  of  ruining  her, 
or  of  holding  her  in  terror  at 
least,  WAS  the  last  thing  that  was 
to  be  desired.  Lew  in  Colorado, 
eras  a  chance  exile  from  that  para- 


dise, ready  to  disappear  again  into 
the  unknown,  was  little  dangerous, 
and  a  chanoe  meeting  with  him 
the  most  amusing  accident  that 
was  likely  to  Ijcfoll  her.  But  Low 
in  England,  or,  still  worse,  Scot- 
land, at  her  very  door,  ready  on 
any  occasion  to  inform  her  new 
friends  who  she  was  or  hud  been, 
was  a  very  dillereut  matter.  She 
owned  to  herself  that  she  had 
never  done  anything  so  mad  or 
foolish  in  her  life.  On  the  eve 
of  becoming  Mr  Logan's  wife,  of 
being  provided  for  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  of  being  looked  up  to  and 
respected,  and  an  authority  in  the 
place — and  by  one  foolish  word  to 
throw  all  thi»,  which  was  almost 
certainty,  into  the  chaos  of  risk 
and  daily  danger,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  mnn  who  could  spoil  everything 
if  ho  pleased,  or  could  at  least 
hold  tlie  sword  over  her  head  and 
make  her  existence  a  burden  to 
her!  M'^hat  a  tbiug  was  this 
which  she  bad  done  !  When 
she  saw  Mr  Logan  to  the  door 
on  that  evening,  her  aspect  was 
more  animated  and  briglit  thaa 
ever,  but  her  heart  in  reality  was 
(|uaking.  It  was  foolish  of  her 
to  take  the  candle  ;  but  it  was 
her  habit,  and  it  would  have  Wen 
remarked,  she  thought  in  her 
terror,  if  she  had  not  done  it : 
and  then  she  stood  and  looked  up 
and  down,  still  with  that  light  in 
her  hand— thankful  that  nt  least 
the  minister  was  gone,  that  he  m 
would  not  meet  these  viftitora  if  ■ 
they  came:  then  with  relief  mak- 
ing up  her  mind  that  they  would 
not  come — that  Lew,  if  he  were  in 
hiding,  would  be  as  much  afraid 
of  her  as  she  of  him. 

She  had  a  disturbed  night,  full 
of  alarm  and  much  planning  and 
thinking,  sitting  up  till  it  was 
almost  daylight,  in  terror  that  the 
visit  which  she  had  been  so  foolish 
as  to  invite  might  b«  paid  at  any 
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unlawful  lioar.  And  when  tlie 
next  morning  came,  it  was  ap* 
parent  to  her  that  sh«  mast  do 
something  at  onco  to  provirle 
against  auch  a  danger,  to  save  her- 
aejf  from  the  consequences  of  hor 
foolixhne&x.  lloyr  it  had  \)cai 
that  an  advt^ntureEs  like  this  had 
managed  to  secure  for  her  daughter 
the  most  respectablo  of  marriages 
in  roapeclable  Edinburgh,  ia  a  qnea- 
tion  into  which  I  cannot  enter.  It 
had  not  been,  indcrd,  Mra  Ainslin's 
doing  at  olL  The  girl,  who  knew 
none  of  her  molher's  difrcputablo 
secrets,  had  inado  acquaintance  in 
A  foreign  hotel  with  some  girls  of 
her  own  age,  who  had  afterwards 
invited  her  to  visit  them  in  Edin- 
burgh. Such  things  are  done  every 
day,  and  come  to  harm  so  seldom 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  taking  the 
adverse  chances  into  consideration. 
And  there,  in  the  shelter  of  a  most 
respectable  family,  the  most  re- 
spectable of  men  had  fallen  in  tove 
with  Sophie.  It  was  all  so  rapid 
that  examination  into  the  position 
of  the  Ainslies  was  impossible. 
Hophie  hod  no  money ;  her  father 
had  been  killed  in  some  campaign 
in  India  which  happened  to  co- 
incide with  the  date  of  her  birth. 
She  wiia  pretty,  and  not  anything 
but  good  80  far  as  her  upbringing 
had  permitted.  I  give  this  brief 
sketch  in  hot  haste,  as  indeed  the 
matter  was  done^ — for  Mrs  Ainslie 
had  announced  that  she  had  only 
come  to  Eskholm  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  was  going  "  abroad "  again 
immediately.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
acquisition  of  a  son-inlaw  so  abso- 
lutely correct  as  Mr  Thomas  Blair 
— dear  Tom,  as  his  niothor-in  law 
always  called  htm — that  put  into 
her  head  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming herself  an  unexceptionable 
member  of  society,  furnished  with 
all  pogsiblo  certiticates  by  marry- 
ing T^fr  Jjogan.     At  all  events,  it 
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was  her  aon-in-Iaw   to   whom  s: 
now   betook    herself    after    man 
thoughts,  with   that  skill   of  th< 
long  -  experienced    schemer   which 
is  capable  of   using    truth   as  aa^ 
instrument    often    more    eff'ectuaM 
than  falsehood.     She  went  to  him 
(he  was  a  lawyer)   with    all    the 
candour  of  a  woman  who  has  madi 
with   grief  for   her   neighbour, 
dreadful  discovery,  and  who  in  th 
interpsti  of  her  neighbour,  not 
her  own^for  what  could  she  bav 
to   do   with   anything   so    wickei 
and  terrible  T — thinks  it  necesi 
to  reveal  what  she  has  seen.     In 
this  way  she  made  Mr  Hlair  aware 
of  the  CLTcumstances  of  her  visit 
at  the  Hewan,  and  the  man  she 
had  seen  there.    She  told  him  that 
she  had  been  present  at  the  trial 
of  this  roan  in  America — it  waa 
one  of  her  frank  and  simple  state- 
ments, which  were  so  perfectly  can- 
did and  above  board,  that  she  had 
lived  in  various  parts  of  America 
after   her   husband's    death  —  for 
various  terrible  crimes.     She  bad 
seen  him  in  court  for  days  together, 
and  could  not  bo  mistaken  in  him  : 
and  the  idea  that  so  excellent  a 
person  as  Mrs  Ogilvy  had  such  a 
man  in  her  house  was  too  dread- 
ful to  think  of.     What  shonld  she 
do!    Should  she  warn  Mrs  Ogilvy  1 
But  then  no  doubt  he  was  in  some 
way  mixed  up  with  Mrs  Ogilvy's 
son,  who  had  lately  returned  home 
in  a  mysterious   and   unexpected 
way.      Mr    Blair  was    rouoh   in- 
terested by  the  story.      He  aym- 
pathised    fully    in    the    dreadful 
dilemma  in  which  the  poor  lady 
found  herself.     Ho,  too,  knew  l\Trs 
Ogilvy,  and    remembered    Robbie 
in  his  youth  perfectly  well.     He 
was  always  a  weak  fellow,  ready 
to  be  led  away  by  any  one.     No 
doubt  her  idea  was   quite   right. 
And  then  ho  smote  his  hand  upon 
his  leg,  and  gave  vent  to  a  whistle. 
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'*  What  if  it  diould  tarn  out  to  be 
this  Low  Smith  or  Lew  Walkoe  or 
something,  for  whom  there  vas  a 
waiTAnt  out,  and  a  detective  from 
Amtrica  on  the  search  ! " 

"Lew — chat  is  cxaott^r  the  name 
—  1  had  forgotten — bisotheruamu 
I  don't  remember,  lie  was  epoken 
of  as  Lew ■" 

"  And  you  could  swear  to  this 
fellow  !  You  are  sure  you  coutd 
swear  to  him  V 

"8we*r!  oh,  with  a  clear  con- 
acinnco !  Hut  don't  ask  me  to,  dear 
Tom.  Think  what  it  is  for  a 
delicate  woman — the  publicity*,  the 
notoriety  I  Oh,  don't  make  me 
appear  in  a  court :  I  should  never, 
never  survive  it ! "  she  cried. 

"  Oh,  iionaenfte^  mamma  ! "  The 
re-spftctaliln  aoitin  law  was  ao  com- 
pU^tely  innocent  of  all  suBpiciori 
that  he  had  adoplt'd  bis  wife's 
name  for  Iut  mother.  "  Hut  I 
allow  it'a  not  pinasant  for  a  lady," 
he  said :  "  perhaps  you  won't  be 
wanted  —  but  you  could  on  an 
emergency  swear  to  him." 

'*  If  it  was  of  the  last  necessity," 
she  said,  trembling,  and  her  trera- 
bliog  was  vf<ry  real.  She  said  to 
herself  at  (he  same  moment,  No ! 
never  I  appear  in  an  open  court 
with  Lew  opposite  to  me, — never  I 
never  I  Sho  was  one  of  the  many 
people  in  the  world  who  think, 
afti'r  they  have  put  tlio  match  to 
the  gunpowder,  tliat  there  ia  still 
time  to  do  sometlting  to  make  it 
mias  fir<^ 

Tom  Blair  waa  very  sympathetic 
with  the  woman's  tremors  who 
could  not  appear  in  a  public  court, 
■Mttd  yet  would  do  so  if  it  was  ab- 

lutely  neocssary.  lie  bade  her 
go  borne  to  Sophie  and  hare  some 
lunch,  and  tliat  be  would  himself 
return  as  early  as  he  conldj  and 
tell  her  if  he  beard  anything. 
And  Mrs  Atnslie  went  to  the 
Royal   Crescent,   where    the  pair 
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wore  eatablishod,  And  admired  the 
nice  new  furniture,  and  the  man 
in  livery  of  M'hom  Sophie  was  so 
proud.  But  she  did  not  wait  to 
hear  what  news  dear  Tom  would 
bring  home.  She  left  all  sorts  of 
messages  for  bim,  telling  of  en- 
gagements she  had.  and  things  to 
be  done  for  Mr  Logan.  She  could 
not  faoe  him  i^ain :  and  it  began 
to  appear  a  danger  for  her,  though 
she  had  great  confidence  in  her 
powers  of  invention,  to  bo  quea 
tioned  loo  closely  by  any  one  ac- 
customed to  evidence,  who  might 
turn  her  inside  out  before  she 
knew.  And,  indeed,  her  mind 
was  very  busy  working,  now  that 
site  bad  put  that  match  to  the 
gunpowder,  to  prevent  it  yoingofl*. 
Sho  went  into  a  stationer's  shop 
on  the  way  to  the  station,  and  got 
paper  and  an  envelope,  and  wrote, 
disguising  her  hand,  ananonyinoua 
letter  to  Mrs  Ogiivy,  bidding  her 
get  her  guest  off  at  once,  for  the 
police  were  afc^r  htm.  This  was  a 
work  of  art  with  which  Mrs  Ains- 
lie  was  not  at  all  unacquainted,  and 
sho  flattered  herself  that  the  post- 
mark '*  Eldinburgh  "  would  quench 
all  au^'gesiions  of  berBcIf  as  its 
author.  If  he  oidy  coulit  get 
away  safe  without  compromicting 
any  one,  that  would  be  so  much 
better.  She  did  not  want  to  bo 
hard  upon  him.  Oh,  not  at  all. 
She  bad  been  silly,  very  silly,  to 
think  of  a  meeting :  but  she  bore 
him  no  m&Iioe.  If  he  had  the 
sense  to  steal  away  before  any  one 
wont  after  him,  that  would  bo  far 
the  best  and  the  safust  of  all. 

She  went  borne  to  her  house, 
and  there  proceeded  with  her  pre- 
parations for  her  marriiige,  which 
bad  been  going  on  merrily.  8ho 
spent  the  afternoon  with  her 
dressmaker,  an  occupation  which 
pleased  her  very  much,  8he  was 
not  a  needlewoman,  ahe  could  not 
U  K 
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make  anything  that  was  wanted 
for  herself — hut  she  i;ould  stand 
for  hours  like  a  lay  figure  to  be 
•'tried  ou."  That  did  not  weary 
her  at  all ;  and  this  process  luade 
the  time  pass  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  could  have  done.  Mr  Logan 
once  more  spent  the  evening  with 
her,  and  she  had  again  a  time  of 
dreadful  anxiety,  in  the  fear  that 
still  Lew  might  appear,  might 
meet  the  minister  at  the  door,  and 
rouse  a  tliousand  questions.  For 
the  first  time  it  bvgan  to  appear 
posiiible  to  her  that  her  marriage 
might  not  come  ofl  after  all.  She 
might  never  wear  these  new  dresses 
— all  dove-colour  and  the  softest 
semi-religious  tints— as  Mr  Logan's 
wifu.  She  might  have  to  set  out 
on  the  world  again,  and  get  her 
living  somehow,  insteml  of  being 
safe  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  In- 
stiuctively  she  began  to  scheme 
for  that,  as  well  as  for  the  direct 
contrary  of  that,  and  in  the  same 
breath  arranged,  in  her  mind,  for 
the  packing  of  the  new  dresses 
and  their  transfer  to  the  capacious 
cupboards  iu  the  manse,  and  for 
sending  them  back  to  tlie  dress- 
maker if  slie  should  have  to  turn 
hor  luck  on  the  manse  and  lly. 
She  did  not  feel  sure  now  which 
thing  would  come  to  pass. 

But  once  more  the  evening 
passed  and  nobody  came.  She 
stood  for  some  time  at  her  door 
after  the  minister  left :  but  this 
time  in  the  darkness,  without  any 
candle,  listening  earnestly  for  any 
step  or  movement  in  the  night; 
but  no  one  came.  Had  he  taken 
fright  and  gone  away  at  once? 
That  was  the  thing  most  to  be 
desired,  but  from  that  very  fact 
the  most  unlikely  to  have  hap- 
pened. It  was  too  good  to  be 
true  ;  and  Lew  was  not  the  man  to 
be  challenged  and  not  to  accept 
the  challenge — unless  he  were  ar- 
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rested  already  I  That  was  always 
possible,  but  that  too  was  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  And  then 
there  was  the  chance  that  ho 
might  say  something  about  her, 
that  he  might  spoil  her  fortune 
witliout  doing  any  good  to  his 
own.  If  she  harmed  him,  it  was 
for  good  reasons,  to  save  herself; 
and  also,  a  pica  not  to  be  despised, 
to  save  poor  good  old  Mrs  Ogilvy  : 
but  he,  if  he  did  so,  would  do  it 
only  out  of  revenge,  and  without 
knowing  even  that  it  was  she  who 
had  betrayed  him.  All  that  night 
and  the  next  day  she  was  iu  a 
great  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
not  able  ti.)  keep  quiet.  She  went 
to  the  manse,  and  she  came  back 
again,  and  could  not  rest  any- 
where. Apparently  nothing  had 
happened  ;  for  if  there  had  been  a 
raid  of  the  police,  however  private, 
and  an  arrest  ellected  at  the 
Uewan — and  she  knew  Lew  would 
not  tamely  allow  himself  to  be 
taken  —  some  news  of  it  mast 
have  oo/.ed  out.  It  would  be 
strange  if  it  passed  off  without 
bloodshed,  shu  said  to  hei-self.  She 
would  have  understood  very  well 
that  movement  of  his  hand  to  his 
pocket  which  Mrs  Ogilvy  beheld 
HO  quietly  without  knowing  at  all 
what  it  maant.  Howiiver  care- 
fully he  might  be  entrapped,  how- 
ever sudden  the  rush  might  l>e 
upon  him,  Lew,  who  always  had 
his  wits  perfectly  about  him, 
would  have  time  to  get  at  his 
revolver.  She  knew  so  much 
better  than  any  one  what  must 
happen,  and  yet  here  she  was  a 
mile  ofl* and  knowing  nothing.  She 
fluttered  out  and  in  of  the  manae 
in  the  afternoon  in  her  excitement, 
very  gay  to  all  appearance,  and 
talking  a  great  deal. 

"  You  are  in  excellent  spirits 
to-day,  my  dpjir,"  said  the  minister, 
who  was  delighted  with  licr  gaiety. 
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**  Uat  I  hope  the  leddy  be-na 
fey,"  was  what  bw  old  experienced 
cook,  who,  not  ablo  to  tolerato  a 
new  niistress,  was  leaving,  said. 

"  You  used  to  pay  visits  in  the 
evening  before  I  came  on  the 
Bocnc,"  she  said  to  her  elderly 
lover.  "  You  used  to  go  and  see 
your  ladies :  now  confoas — I  know 
you  did." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  my  ladies,"  said  the  minister, 
who  woa,  however,  Mattered  by 
the  imputation.  "I  have  never 
had  any  lady,  my  dear,  till  1  met 
you." 

"That  i*  all  rery  well,"  she 
replied,  "  but  we  know  what  paa- 
toi*al  visits  mean.  You  don't  go 
and  flee  the  men  like  that.  Now 
there  is  Mr^  Ogilvy,  who  was,  you 
told  roe,  your  oldest  friend.  You 
never  go  near  her  now.  You  used 
to  go  there  at  all  times — in  tlie 
afternoons,  and  in  tho  evenings, 
and  sometimes  to  supper " 

"  JUy  dear,  I  have  wanted  to 
Bee  nobody  but  you  for  a  couple 
of  mouths  past,"  tho  minister  said. 

"Let  OB  go  back  to  the  old 
customs,"  she  said.  '^'  I  want  a 
bit  of  change  to-night.  1  have 
got  the  fidgets  or  something.  I 
can't  sit  still.  I  want,  if  you 
uudei*«taud  what  that  is,  or  if 
you  won't  be  shocked,  a  bit  of  a 
spree." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  what  it  is," 
aaid  Mr  Logan,  with  a  laugh ; 
"  but  I  am  much  shocked,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  manse  you 
must  not  apeak  any  more  of  a 
bit  of  a  spree." 

'*I  shan't  want  it  then  per- 
haps," she  said,  with  a  look  that 
tlattt'red  the  foolish  man.  "  But, 
for  the  present  moment,  what  do 
you  say  to  walking  up  to  the 
Uewan  after  supper? — and  then 
perhaps  we  shall  see  something  of 
Mrs  Ogtlvy's  two  mysterious  men." 


"  You'll  not  do  tliat,  surely 
you'll  not  do  that,  papa ! "  cried 
Susie.  "  Airs  Ogilvy's  men  are 
just  her  son  Robbie,  whom  we  all 
know,  and  some  friend  of  bis. 
They  are  not  mysterious — there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  tind  out — and 
it  would  vex  her  if  we  tried  to 
find  out,"  she  cried  in  a  troubled 
tone. 

"  You  shall  just  come  too,  to 
punish  you  for  your  objections, 
Susie.  Come,  come !  I  have 
taken  one  of  my  turns  to-night. 
I  can't  keep  still.  Let  us  go. 
The  walk  will  be  delightful,  and 
then  it  will  amuse  me  to  find  out 
the  mysterious  men.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  knew  one  of  them. 
I  always  know  somebody  wherever 
I  go.  Now,  are  you  going  to 
humour  nie,  James,  or  ore  you 
not  f  I  shall  take  the  last  brain 
to  Kdinburgh,  and  go  to  a  theatre 
or  somewhere  to  blow  away  my 
fidgets,  if  you  won't  come." 

"  We  must  jast  humour  her, 
Suaie,"  said  the  minister. 

"Do  so  if  you  like,  papa,"  said 
Susie ;  "  but  not  me.  I  have 
plenty  to  do  at  home."  ^ 

"She  thinks  Mr  Maitland  iiu| 
perhaps  look  in,  to  ask  for  the 
hundredth  time  if  she  will  tix  the 
day.  That's  always  amusing — a 
man  after  you  like  that ;  but  make 
her  come,  James,  make  her  come. 
I  want  her  to  come  witli  ua  to- 
night." 

*'  I  tell  you  we  will  just  have  to 
humour  her,  Susie,"  Mr  Logan 
said.  He  was  charmed,  and  yet 
he  wag  a  little  troubled  too  by  tho 
vivacity  of  his  betrothed.  When 
she  was  "at  the  mause,"  as  he 
said,  she  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  nocturnal  expt^ditions 
like  this  were  not  in  an  elderly 
bridegroom's  way.  But  at  all 
events,  for  unce  she  must  Iw  hu- 
moured to  night. 
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Strs  Ogilvy  rose  from  her  bod 
after  the  little  convorsntion 
which  had  roused  her  more 
effectually  than  anything  olso 
could  have  done,  more  than  half 
ashamed  of  having  slept,  and  a 
little  feverish  with  her  sudden 
awakening  and  Robbie's  titrange 
demand  :  and  though  it  was  late 
—  raoro  like,  indeed,  the  proper 
and  lawful  moment  for  going  to 
bed  than  for  getting  up  and  mak- 
ing an  unnecessary  toilet  in  the 
middle  of  the  night — -put  on  her 
cap  again,  and  her  pretty  wliite 
shawl,  and  went  down-staira.  She 
Iiad  put  on  one  of  the  fine  em- 
bi-oidt^^rfid  China  crapo  -  shawls 
which  were  for  the  evening,  and, 
to  correfipoud  with  that,  a  clean 
c;ip  with  perfectly  fresh  ribbons, 
which  gave  her  the  air  of  being  in 
her  lest,  more  carefully  dressed 
than  usual.  And  her  long  sleep  had 
refreshed  her.  When  she  went 
into  the  dining  room,  where  Janet 
was  removing  the  remains  of  the 
supper  from  the  table,  she  was 
like  an  image  of  pcatw  and  white- 
ness and  brightness  coming  into 
the  room,  to  whioh,  however  care- 
fully Janet  might  arrange  it,  the 
two  men  always  gave  a  certain 
aspect  of  disorder.  Mrs  Ogilvy 
had  tried  to  dismiss  from  her  face 
every  semblance  of  agitation.  She 
would  not  remember  the  request 
Robbie  had  made  to  her,  nor  think 
of  it  at  all  save  as  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  reckless  generosity  on  his 
part  to  his  friend.  The  two  young 
men,  however,  were  not  equally 
successful  in  composing  their  faces. 
Kobbie  had  his  pipe  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  crammed  with  to- 
bacco, pushing  it  down  with  his 
thumb,  as  if  to  try  how  much  it 
would  contain ;  but  ho  did  not 
light  it :   and  even  Lew,  usually 
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so  careless  and  smiling,  looked 
grave.  Ho  it  was  who  jumped 
up  to  place  a  chair  f(»r  her.  Janet 
bad  BO  far  improved  matters  that 
the  remains  of  the  meal  were  all 
cleared  away,  and  only  the  white 
tablecloth  left  on  the  table. 

"1  think  shume  of  myself,"  said 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  "to  have  been  over- 
taken by  steep  in  this  way  :  but  it 
is  very  seldom  I  go  in  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  hot  streets  and  the 
glaring  sun  are  not  what  I  am  asoil  ^ 
to.  Uowever,  perhaps  I  am  all  the  H 
better  of  it,  and  my  head  clearer. 
I  doubt  if,  when  it's  at  its  clearest, 
it  would  be  of  much  8er\ice  to  you 
— men  that  Ixith  know  the  world 
letter  than  I  do,  though  you  aro 
but  laddies  to  me." 

"  Yes  J  I  think  we  know  the 
world  better  than  you  do,"  said 
Lew.  "We've  been  a  bit  more 
about.  This  is  a  sweet  little  place, 
bnt  you  don't  see  much  of  life ;  and 
then  you're  too  good,  mother,  to 
understand  it  if  you  saw  it/'  he 
said. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr  Lew,  in 
thinking  there  is  little  life  to  be 
seen  here :  everywhere  there  is 
life,  in  every  place  where  God's 
creatures  are.  Many  a  story  have 
X  seen  working  out,  many  a  thing 
that  might  have  been  acted  on  the 
stage,  many  a  tragedy,  too,  though 
you  mightn't  think  it.  The  heart 
and  the  mind  are  the  same  wher- 
ever you  find  them — and  love,  that 
is  the  grandest  and  most  terrible 
thing  on  this  earth,  and  death,  and 
trouble.  Oh,  1  could  not  tell  you  i 
in  a  long  summer  day  the  things  J  M 
have  seen !  "  ™ 

"  Very  difTereot  from  our  kind 
of  things,  mother,"  said  Lew,  with 
a  laugh.  "I  don't  suppose  you've 
seen  anything  like  the  fix  we're  in 
at  present,  for  instance :  the  police 
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on  our  heola,  and  not  a  penny  to 
got  out  of  the  way  witli — and  in 
this  blessed  old  country,  ^vfaere 
you've  to  go  by  the  railway  and 
pay  for  all  your  meals.  These 
ain't  the  things  that  suit  us,  arc 
Uiey,  RobT' 

nobert  was  standing  ap,  lean- 
ing against  the  securely  closed  and 
curtained  window.  The  night  was 
very  warm,  and  the  windows  being 
closed,  it  WAS  hot  insidB.  His  fac« 
was  completely  in  shade,  and  he 
made  no  reply,  but  stood  like  a 
shadow,  nioviiig  only  h\n  hand 
occasionBlly,  pressing  down  the 
tobacco  in  the  over  charged  pipe. 

"I  have  told  you,  Mr  Lnw," 
Mrs  Ogilvy  said,  with  a  sliglit 
tjuiver  in  her  voice,  *'  that  what- 
ever money  you  may  want  for  your 
journey,  and  Honiething  to  givo  you 
a  new  start  wherever  you  go,  you 
should  have,  sind  most  welcome — 
oh,  most  welcome  !  1  »ay,  not  for 
my  Robbie's  sake,  hut  out  of  my 
own  heart.  Oh,  laddie,  you  ai-e  but 
young  yet !  I  have  said  it  before, 
and  1  will  say  it  again — whatever 
yuu  may  have  done  in  the  post, 
life  is  always  your  own  to  change 
it  now." 

"We  will  consider  all  that  as 
said/'  said  Lew,  with  tlte  move- 
ment of  concealing  a  slight  yawn. 
**  You've  been  very  kind  in  that 
as  iu  ovorylhing  else,  putting  my 
duty  before  me  ;  but  there's  some- 
thing more  urgent  just  nt  present. 
This  money— we  must  go  far.  Bob 
and  I,  if  we're  to  be  safe " 

*'  Not  Robbie,  not  Robbie  !  " 
slie  cried. 

"  We  must  go  far  if  we'r*^  to 
be  safe,  not  back  where  wo  were. 
It's  R  pity  when  a  place  beoomeji 
too  hot  to  hold  you,  especially 
when  it'i  the  place  that  suits  you 
best.  We'll  liave  to  go  far.  I 
have  my  ideas  on  that  point ;  but 
it'a  better  not  to  tell  them  to 
you :  for  then  when  you  ore  queft- 


tioned  you  can't  answer,  <lon't  yoi 
see." 

*'  But  Robbie— is  not  pursued. 
Robbie,  Robbie  !  you  will  never 
leave  me  !  Oh,  you  will  not  leave 
mo  Bgain,  and  break  my  heart ! " 

Robbie  did  not  say  a  wonl :  his 
face  was  completely  in  the  shadow^ 
and  nothing  could  be  read  there 
any  more  than  from  liis  silent 
lips. 

"Going  far  means  a  deal  of 
money  ;  setting  up  again  means  a 
deal  of  money.  If  we  were  to 
open  a  bank,  for  instance, "  said 
Lew,  with  a  short  laugh — "a most 
respectable  profession,  and  just  in 
our  way.  That's  probably  what 
we  shall  do  —  we  shall  open  a 
l>ank  ;  but  it  wanU  money,  a  deal 
of  money — a  great  deal  of  money. 
You  would  like  to  see  your  sou 
a  respectable  banker,  eh  1  Then^ 
old  lady,  you  must  draw  your 
purse-strings." 

"I   do   not    think,"  said    Mrs 
Ogilvy,   "  that    Robbie   would    do 
much  OS  a  banker^nor  you  either, 
Mr  Lew.     Y'ou  would  have  to  b 
at  office  desks  every  day  and  al 
the  day.      To  me  it  would  see; 
natural,    but    to    you   that    havi 
used    yourselves,    alack  I    to   su 

different  things And  then  i€ 

is  not  what  you  call  just  money 
that  is  wanted.  It  is  capital; 
and  where  are  you  to  6iid  it  ?  Oh, 
my  dear  laddies,  in  this  you  know 
less,  not  mon*,  than  me.  You 
must  get  folk  to  trust  in  you  by 
degrees  when  you  havo  showi^ 
yourseU'ca  trustworthy.  But  a 
hank  at  once,  without  either  char- 
acter— alack,  that  I  should  say  it  I 
— or  capital.  Oh  no,  my  d(>ar%^ 
oh,  not  a  bonk,  not  a  bonk,  whaftfl 
ever  you  do  !  "  n 

"  You    must  trust  us,   mother 
— we    know   what    we're    talking 
about:  a  bank— which  is  perhaps    , 
not  just  exactly  the  kind  of  t])fn|n 
you  are  thinking  of— is  the  onlyB 
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Mrs  OgiU-y  rose  from  her  bed 
after  tho  little  conversatioa 
which  had  roused  her  more 
effectually  than  anything  else 
could  have  donf,  more  than  half 
ashamed  of  having  slept,  and  a 
littly  feverish  with  lier  sudden 
awakening  and  Kobbie'a  strange 
demand  :  and  tliough  it  waa  late 
—  more  like,  indeed,  the  proper 
ami  lawful  moment  for  going  to 
bed  than  for  getting  up  and  mak- 
ing an  unnecessary  toilet  in  the 
uudtlle  of  the  night — put  on  her 
cap  again,  and  her  pretty  white 
aliawl,  and  went  down-stairs.  She 
had  put  on  one  of  tho  lino  em- 
broidered China  crape  -  shawls 
which  were  for  the  evening,  and, 
to  correspond  with  that,  a  clean 
cap  with  perfectly  fresh  ribbons, 
which  gave  her  tho  air  of  being  in 
her  best,  more  carefully  dressed 
than  usual.  And  her  long  sleep  had 
refreshed  her.  When  she  went 
iiito  the  diniug-room,  where  Janet 
was  removing  the  remains  of  tho 
supper  from  the  tabic,  she  was 
like  an  image  of  peace  atid  white- 
ness and  brightness  coming  into 
tho  room,  to  which,  however  care- 
fully Janet  might  arrange  it,  the 
two  men  always  gave  a  certain 
aspect  of  disorder.  Mrs  Ogilvy 
had  tried  to  dismiss  from  her  face 
every  fiemblance  of  agitation.  She 
would  not  remember  tho  request 
Kobbie  had  made  to  her,  nor  think 
of  it  at  nil  save  as  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  reckless  generosity  on  his 
part  to  his  friend.  The  two  young 
men,  however,  were  not  equally 
successful  in  composing  their  faces, 
llobbie  had  his  pipe  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  crammed  with  to- 
liacco,  pushing  it  down  with  his 
thumb,  as  if  to  try  how  much  it 
would  contain  j  bub  he  did  not 
light  it :  and  even  Lew,  usually 


so  careless  and  smiling,  looked 
grave.  Ho  it  was  who  jumped 
up  to  place  a  chair  for  her.  Janet 
had  so  far  improved  matters  that 
the  remains  of  the  meal  were  all 
clejired  away,  and  only  the  white 
tablecloth  left  on  the  table. 

"  I  think  shame  of  myself,"  said  fl 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  "to  have  been  over-  ■ 
taken  by  sleep  in  this  way  :  bat  it 
is  -very  seldom  T  go  in  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  hot  streets  and  tho 
glaring  sun  are  not  what  I  am  used 
to.  However,  perhaps  1  am  all  the 
better  of  it,  and  my  hejid  clearer. 
I  doubt  if,  when  it's  at  its  clearest, 
it  would  be  of  much  service  to  you 
— men  that  both  know  the  world 
better  than  I  do,  though  you  aro 
but  laddies  to  me." 

**  Yaa ;  I  think  wo  know  the 
world  better  than  you  do,"  said 
Lev.  "We've  been  a  bit  more 
about.  This  is  a  swoct  little  place,  ■ 
but  you  don't  see  much  of  life ;  and  ■ 
tlien  you're  too  good,  mother,  to 
understand  it  if  you  saw  it,"  he 
said. 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  Mr  Low,  in 
thinking  there  is  little  life  to  be 
seen  hero :  everywhere  there  is 
life,  in  every  place  where  God's 
creatures  are.  Many  a  story  have 
I  seen  w^orking  out,  many  a  thing 
that  might  have  been  acted  on  tho 
stage,  many  a  tragedy,  too,  though 
you  mightn't  think  it.  The  heart 
and  tho  mind  are  the  same  wher- 
ever you  find  them — and  love,  that 
is  the  grandest  and  most  terrible 
thing  on  this  earth,  and  death,  and 
trouble.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  yoa 
in  a  long  summer  day  the  things  I 
have  seen !" 

"Very  different  from  our  kind 
of  things,  mother,"  said  Low,  with 
a  laugh.  "  I  don't  suppose  youVe 
seen  anything  like  the  fix  we're  in 
at  present,  for  instance  :  the  police 


^ 


on  our  hoels,  and  not  &  p^nny  to 
got  out  of  the  way  with — and  in 
this  blessed  olil  country,  where 
you've  to  go  hy  the  railway  and 
pay  for  all  your  meals.  These 
aiii't  the  things  that  suit  ua,  are 
they,  nobi" 

Rolicrt  was  atandtng  up,  lean- 
ing against  the  securely  closed  and 
cortained  winrlow.  The  night  was 
very  vann,  and  the  windows  being 
cloaed,  it  was  hot  inside.  His  face 
was  cORtpIctely  in  shade,  and  he 
mode  no  reply,  but  &tond  like  a 
shadow,  moving  only  his  hand 
ocoasionally,  pressing  down  the 
tobacco  in  tlic  ovcrcharu'^d  pipe. 

"T  have  told  you,  Sir  Lew," 
A[ri  Ogilvy  said,  with  a  slight 
quiver  in  her  voice^  "that  what- 
ever money  you  may  want  for  your 
journey,  and  something  to  give  you 
a  new  start  wherover  you  go,  you 
should  have,  aud  most  welcome — 
oil,  most  welcome  !  I  say,  not  for 
my  Uobbio's  sake,  but  out  of  my 
own  heart.  Ob,  laddie,  you  are  but 
young  yet  I  I  have  said  it  before, 
and  T  will  say  it  again — whatever 
you  may  have  done  in  the  past, 
life  is  always  your  own  to  change 
it  now." 

"  We  will  consider  all  that  as 
said,"  said  I/rw,  with  the  movo- 
ment  of  concealing  a  slight  yawn. 
■'You'vo  been  very  kind  in  that 
as  in  everything  else,  putting  my 
duly  before  mo  ;  but  there's  Roino- 
Uting  morr  urgent  just  at  present. 
This  iiiouey— we  must  go  far,  iJub 
and  I,  if  we're  to  be  safe " 

•'  Not  Robbie,  not  Robbie  !  " 
the  cried. 

**  Wc  must  go  far  if  we'rti  to 
be  safe,  not  back  where  we  were. 
It's  a  pity  when  a  place  beconies 
too  hot  to  Itold  you,  especially 
wheu  it's  the  place  Uiat  buits  you 
best,  Wtf'll  liave  to  go  far,  T 
have  my  ideas  on  that  point ;  but 
it's  better  not  t^  trll  them  to 
you :  for  then  when  you  are  f]ucfl- 


tioned  you  can't  answer,  don't ' 
see. 

"  But  Robbie — is  not  pursued. 
Robbie,  Robbie !  you  will  never 
leave  me !  Oh,  you  will  not  leave 
tne  again,  and  break  my  heart  I" 

Robbie  did  not  say  a  word  :  bis 
face  was  completely  in  the  hbadow, 
and  nothing  could  be  read  there 
any  more  than  from  liis  silent 
lips, 

"  Going  far  means  a  deal  of 
money  ;  sotting  up  again  means  a 
deal  of  money.  If  we  were  to 
open  a  bank,  for  instance,"  said 
Lew,  with  a  short  laugh — "  a  most 
respectable  profession,  and  jiist  in 
our  way.  That's  probably  wliat 
wo  shall  do  —  wo  shall  open  a 
Vtank ;  but  it  wants  money,  a  deal 
of  money — a  great  deal  of  money. 
Yoo  would  like  to  see  your  son 
a  respectable  banker,  eh  7  Then, 
old  lady,  you  must  draw  your 
pursD-st  rings." 

"1  do  not  think,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  "  that  Robbie  would  do 
much  as  n  banker — nor  you  eitJier, 
Mr  Lew,  You  would  have  to  be 
at  otilce-desks  every  day  and  all 
the  day.  To  me  it  would  seem 
natural,  but  to  you  that  have 
used    yourselves,    alack  !    to    such 

dittci-ent  things And  then  it 

is  not  what  you  call  just  money 
that  is  wanted.  It  is  capital ; 
and  where  are  you  to  find  it  1  Oh, 
my  dear  laddies,  in  this  you  know 
less,  not  more,  than  me.  You 
must  get  folk  to  trust  in  you  by 
degrets  when  you  have  showed 
youraelvrs  trustworthy.  But  a 
bank  at  once^  without  either  char- 
acter— alack,  that  I  should  say  it! 
—  or  capital.  Oh  no,  my  dears, 
oh,  not  a  iTouk,  not  a  bonk,  what- 
ever  you  do  !  " 

"  You  must  trust  us,  mother 
—we  know  what  we're  talking 
about:  a  bank — which  is  perltapa 
not  just  exnctly  the  kind  of  thin 
you  are  thinking  of—  is  the 
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of  it;  ud  ■■  tiak  fin  vitk  ;«■ 
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■fcowt  &•  vofd.' 

"Tbcra  it  sooe  mjtfafce,*  aud 
Kn  Ogilry.  wick  dipa^.  "I 
hsT*  aerer  wd,  I  kKT«  amr 
pmoiied.  Mr  Lev,  I  ftmad  oat 
todaj  T^Mt  ni  tfce  fuamigo^mamtj 
of  tbe  Ctrtbeot  pboe  70a  oooU  go 
(o^  mad  1  hftTe  got  t^  dkr  Ivve 
in  tbefaonacL* 

Tba  dark  figan  at  tbe  vmdov 
sttrred  a  Uule,  raising  a  band  ao 
if  in  warning:  the  other  listened 
with  a  nidden,  eager  gleam  in  hit 
eyca,  leaaing  forvaro.  It  made 
bii  face  dune  to  fae^r  of  the 
monrr  in  the  honie. 

»  Ye«,"  be  laid,  joyfully,  "  that's 
something  like  speaking.  I  lore  a 
practical  mind.  Yon  have  got  it 
here  in  tho  house  T"  There  came 
a  certain  tigerish  keenness  into  his 
look,  as  if  he  might  have  snatched 
at  her,  torn  it  from  her.  The 
shadow  against  the  window  stirred 
a  littlo,  but  whether  in  sympathy 
with  the  keen  desire  of  the  one, 
or  touchwl  hy  the  aspect  of  the 
otlicr,  it  was  impoBsible  to  tell. 
Mc*anwhile  Mrs  Ogilvy,  suspect- 
ing nothing,  saw  nothing  to  fear. 

*'  It  is  in  the  house.  1  got  it 
ev(<n  in  Knglish  notes,  that  you 
might  ha\'e  no  trouble.  There 
will  be  a  hundred  pounds,"  said 
Mrs  Ogilvy.  Sho  spokft  with  a 
little  pride,  as  of  one  announcing 
a  great  thing,  a  donation  almost 
unpftrAtl(>I^d,  but  which  yet  she 
gave  Hki'  n  princexH,  not  grudging. 
*'  And  thirty  beMidc«,"  shft  added, 
with  a  little  tii|{h,  "  tliat  when  you 


g«t  AoT  yoo  owy  Bot  be  wttbont 

a  |inmin  is  jrovr  pocfcrt.  I  gi^e 
it  yvB  viib  all  mj  heart,  3fr 
Olt.  if  the  Booej,  the  poor 
■iDer,  aiigfaC  naybe  bo 
I  id  ciffiaig  foo  b*ck  to 
•  tttmdj^  and  to  an  bonest  life!" 

Lew  fload  Twihiiiig  in  reply :  hn 
fcwfiij  c?e%  ligMiBu  vp  by  snch 
■  gMBBi  oc  eovvtoosDeai,  gare  ono 
fiery  glaMe  at  Sobfaie  staodiog, 
as  it  aeegicd,  uperlurbable,  im- 
Borable,  x&  tbe  Aad^  Then  he 
bepa  to  beat  eat  a  tone  on  the 
taUe  with  his  fingers:  but  he 
■■de  no  other  ansver,  to  Mn 
Opirf<i  great  asTprisa 

**Ibelien^*'abeBaid,  vith  hcei- 
tataon,  "tkat  will  pay  a  pftnage 
era.  to  India ;  bnt  if  you  shoald 
find  that  it  will  need  more •* 

He  went  on  with  his  tune,  beat* 
ing  on  the  taUe,  half  whistling  to 
acconpanj  the  beats  of  his  fingers. 
Something  of  the  aspect  of  a  fierce 
animal,  lashing  its  tail,  vorkiug 
itself  up  into  fury,  had  come  into 
his  nsTially  smiling  pleasant  looks, 
though  the  smile  was  still  on  his 
face. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  with  the  gleam 
in  his  eyes  whicli  she  began  to  per- 
ceive with  wonder,  '*  that  it  is  not 
enough.  They  will  be  of  no  use  to 
us,  these  few  shillings.  I  thought 
you  would  have  done  anything  for 
your  son ;  but  I  find,  mother,  that 
you're  like  all  the  mothers,  good 
for  everything  in  words,  but  for  a 
little  less  in  money.  You  will  have 
to  give  us  more  than  that " 

MrsOgilvy  was  much  .surprised, 
but  would  not  believe  her  ears. 
She  said  mildly,  "  I  have  told  yon, 
Mr  Lew  :  it  is  not  for  my  son,  but 
chiefly  out  of  a  great  feeling  I  have 
for  yourself,  poor  laddie,  that  have 
nobody  to  advise  you  or  lead  you 
in  a  better  way." 

"You  may  preach  if  you  like," 
ho  said,  with  a  laugh,  "if  you'r« 
ready  to  pay ;   but  no  preachi 
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withont  paying,  old  lady.  Come, 
let's  look  At  it  &  little  closer. 
Iloro  are  you  rolling  in  money, 
and  he  there,  your  only  son,  sent 
out  into  the  world- " 

"  Not  llobbie,"  she  cried,  with  a 
gasp,  "  not  Robbie  I  I  said  it  was 
for  you " 

*'  We  do  not  mean  to  be  parted, 
however,"  he  said.  "You  mast 
doable  your  allowance,  mother, 
and  then  see  how  much  you  can 
add  to  that." 

She  lookt^d  at  her  son,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  her  face,  amid 
the  whiteness  of  her  dress,  whiter 
Hill,  its  only  colonr  the  eyes,  so 
bright  and  trustful  by  nature,  look- 
ing at  himwiih  a  supreme  but  voice- 
lesa  app<*Al.  Whetlier  it  touclifd 
htm  or  not,  could  not  1»  seen  :  he 
stirred  a  little,  but  probal>ly  only 
as  a  relief  from  his  attitude  of 
stillness — and  his  face  was  too  deep 
ill  the  shade  to  betray  any  expres- 
sion for  good  or  for  evil. 

Then  Mrs  Ogiivy  rose  up  tremlv 
ling  to  h'.T  feet.  8he  said,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  agnin  as  if  to 
strengthen  herself,  "I  have  Iiocn 
very  wishful  to  do  ail  to  please 
you — to  treat  you,  Mr  Lew,  as  if 
you  were — what  can  I  say  ? — not 
my  own  son,  for  he  ia  Vmt  one — 
but  like  the  son  of  my  friend.  But 
I  have  a  duty — I  am  not  my  on-n 
woman,  (o  do  just  what  I  please. 
I  have  a  charge  of  my  son  before 
the  Lord.  1  will  give  you  this 
money  to  takt-  you  away,  for  this 
18  not  your  place  or  your  home, 
and  you  have  nothing  ado  here. 
But  my  son :  Robbie,  nil  I  have  is 
yours — you  can  have  it  all  when 
you  like  and  how  you  like,  my 
own  boy.  But  not  to  go  away 
with  this  man.  If  you  will  forsake 
your  huiiie,  let  it  be  well  considered 
and  at  another  time.  To  take 
yon  away  with  this  man,  tleeing 
I>efore  the  pursuer,  taking  upon 
you  a  &hanie  and  a  sin  that  ia  not 


yours— —  No !  T  will  not  give 
you  n  penny  of  your  father's  money 
and  my  savings  for  that.  No,  no  1 
—all,  when  you  will,  in  sobriety 
and  judgment,  but  nothing  now." 

Her  smallness,  her  weakness, 
her  trembling,  were  cmphaaise«l  by 
the  fact  that  she  seemed  to  tower 
over  Ijew  where  he  sat,  and  to 
stand  like  a  rock  between  the  two 
strong  men. 

"  You're  a  plucky  old  girl,"  said 
her  antagonist,  wi^  u  l^ugh — "  I 
always  said  so — game  to  the  last: 
but  we  can't  stand  jabbering  all 
night,  don't  you  know.  Business 
is  buainess.  You  must  fork  out  if 
you  were  the  Queen,  my  6ne  old 
lady.  Sit  down,  for  there's  a  good 
deal  to  say." 

"I  can  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  as  I  am,  if  it  is  anything 
reasonable,"  Mrs  Ogiivy  said.  8ho 
felt,  though  she  could  scarcely  keep 
that  upright  position  by  reason  of 
agitation  and  fear,  that  she  had  an 
ailvantage  over  him  as  she  stood. 

ITe  sprang  to  hia  feet  before  she 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen, 
and  with  two  heavy  hands  upon 
her  shoulders  replaced  her  iu  her 
chair.  I  will  not  say  forced  her 
back  into  it,  though  indeed  that 
was  how  it  was.  She  leaned 
back  panting  and  aatonLshed,  and 
looked  at  him,  but  did  not  ri»« 
or  subject  herself  to  that  violence 
again. 

♦'  T  hope  I  did  not  hurt  you — I 
didn't  intend  to  hurt  you,"  he  said  : 
"  but  you  must  remenilwr,  mother, 
though  you  treat  us  as  boys,  that 
we're  a  pair  of  not  too  amiable 
men — and  could  crush  you  with 
a  touch,  with  a  little  finger,"  ho 
added,  looking  half  fiercoly,  half 
with  a  jest,  into  her  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said  very  softly, 
"you  could  not  crush  me  —  nofi 
with  all  your  power." 

*'  Give  that  paper  here,  Bob,* 
said  his  chief. 
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Robert  scarcely  moved,  did  not 
reveal  Iiinisflf  in  any  way  to  the 
light,  but  with  a  faint  stir  of  his 
large  shadow  produced  a  folded 
pnpor  which  had  been  within  the 
breiist  of  his  coat.  Low  took  it 
and  played  with  it  somewhat 
nervously,  the  line  of  white  like 
a  wand  of  light  in  his  hands. 

"  You  arc  rolling  in  wealth,"  ho 
said. 

She  made  as  if  she  had  said 
"  No  1 "  shaking  hnr  head,  but  took 
no  other  notice  of  the  question. 

"  We  have  reason  to  suppose 
you  are  well  ofl*,  at  least  You 
have  got  your  income,  which  can't 
be  touched,  and  you  hare  got  a  lot 
of  money  well  invested.'* 

She  did  not  make  any  reply, 
bub  looked  at  him  sti^udily,  mark- 
ing every  gesture. 

"It  is  this,"  he  said,  "to  which 
]tob  has  a  natunil  right.  I  think 
we  arc  very  reasonable.  Wu  don't 
want  to  rob  you,  notwithstanding 
our  great  need  of  money  :  you  can 
see  that  we  wish  to  use  no  vio- 
lence, only  to  set  before  you  what 
you  ought  to  do." 

"I  will  not  do  it,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy. 

"  We'il  see  about  that.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  this  for  some 
time,  and  1  have  taken  my  meas- 
ures. Here  is  a  list  which  we 
got  from  your  man — the  old  fogey 
you  threatened  us  with  —  or  at 
least  from  Aw  man.  And  here  is 
a  letter  directing  every  thing  to 
1)0  realised,  and  tlie  money  paid 
over  to  yoar  son.  You  wUl  sign 
this " 

*'  From  my  man — you  are  mean- 
ing Mr  Somervillel"  Mrs  Ogilvy 
lookiHl  at  the  paper  which  Lad 
been  thrust  into  her  hand,  bewil- 
dered. "  And  he  never  said  a  vord 
of  it  to  me ! " 

"  Don't  let  ua  lay  the  blame 
where  it  isn't  due,"  said  the  other, 
lightly :    "from    his    man.      Pro- 


bably the    respectable  old   fogey 

never  knew " 

'*  All  I "  she  cried,  "  the  clerk 
that  was  Robbie's  friend !  Then 
it  was  Robbie  himself ** 


"Robbio  himself,"  said  Lew,  in 
the  easiest  tone,  "  as  it  was  he  who 
had  the  b<'Ht,  the  only,  right  to  find 
out.  Now,  mother,  come !  execute 
yourself  as  bravely  as  you  have 
done  the  other  things.  Sign,  and 
we'll  have  a  glass  all  round,  and 
part  tlio  best  friends  in  the  world. 
When  you  wake  in  the  morning 
you'll  find  we've  cleared  oat." 

"  It  was  Robbie,"  she  said  to 
herself,  murmuring,  scarcely  audi- 
ble to  the  others,  "  it  was  Robbie  ■ 
— Robbie  himself."  Sbo  took  no  I 
notice  of  the  paper  which  was 
placed  before  her.  All  her  luiiid 
seeuied  occupied  by  this.  "  Rob- 
bie— it  was  Robbie,  my  son." 

"Who  should  it  be  but  Bob? 
Do  you  think  that  information 
would  have  been  furnished  to  met 
What  did  1  know  about  it?  It 
was  Bob,  of  course ;  and  don't 
you  think  he  weis  quite  right? 
Come !  here's  pen  and  ink  ready. 
Sign,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over. 
It  goes  against  me,  mother,  to  ask 
anything  you  don't  like— it  does, 
though  you  mayn't  believe  me. 
Now,  one  moment  and  the  thing 
will  be  done." 

He  spoke  to  her,  coaxing  lier, 
as  to  a  child,  but  there  was  & 
kindling  devil  in  his  eye,  Robbie 
never  raised  his  head  or  opened 
his  mouth,  but  he  made  to  his 
comrade  an  imperative  gesture  with 
his  hand.  The  tension  was  becom- 
ing too  much  to  bear. 

"Oome,  mother,"  said  Lew, 
"sign — sign  !" 

Tbis  time  she  did  not  rise  up  as 
before.  She  had  a  faint  physical 
dread  of  provoking  his  touch  upon 
her  person  again ;  but  she  lifted 
her  liead,  and  looking  at  him,  said 
steadily,  "No." 
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"Not — you  fioy  this  to  t3s  who 
could — kill  you  with  a,  touch t" 

*'  I  will  not  do  it,"  she  said. 

"  l)o  you  know  what  you  are 
saying,  old  woiuati? — tempting tiie, 
teDiptin^  him,  to  murder  T  You 
neodn't  look  to  Uie  door :  there  is 
not  a  Boul  that  could  hear  you — 
Andrew's  fast  asleep,  and  you 
wouldn't  call  him,  to  bear  witness 
ogninst  your  son." 

"No,"  ahe  said,  "I  would  not 
call  him  to  bear  witness — against 
— my  son." 

"Sign!  sign!  sign!"  cried  Lew; 
"do  vou  think  we'll  wait  for  you 
«]1  night  f" 

'*!  wilt  not  sign." 

"  Old  woman !  yon  wretched 
old  fool,  trusting,  I  suppose,  to 
that  fellow  thtru !  Holler  trust 
me  than  him.  Look  here,  no 
mora  of  this.  You  shall  sign 
wliether  you  will  or  not."  lie 
seized  her  lianil  as  he  spoke,  thrust 
Uie  pen  into  it,  and  forci-d  it  upon 
the  paper.  Her  little  wriat  8<*iin.*d 
to  crush  tOj;ether  in  his  big  hand. 
Hhc  jifnvo  a  faint  cry,  but  no  more. 
Hrr  tinj^nra  reumtiied  motion  li-»d 
in  his  hold.  He  was  growing  red 
with  Lmpfttiencc  and  fury,  his  eyi^s 
fierce,  his  mouth  set.  8be  looked 
up  at  htm  for  a  moment,  but  said 
not  a  word. 

"Will  you  do  itT  will  you  do 
ill — at  once!— when   I  tell  you." 

"  No." 

Ilti  let  her  hand  go  and  seized 
her  by  the  shoulders.  He  had  by 
this  time  forgotten  evorything  ox- 
oept  that  ho  was  crossed  and  rc- 
aistcd  by  a  feeble  creature  in  his 
power.  And  in  this  stiit4*  he  was 
appalling,  murder  in  his  eye,  and 
an   onj{ovemab|o   impulse  in    his 
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mind.  He  seized  her  by  hff 
shoulders,  the  white  shawl  crump- 
ling in  soft  folds  not  much  less 
strong  to  resist  than  the  fiesh 
Wneath  in  his  hands,  and  shook 
her,  violently,  furiously,  like  a  dog 
rather  than  a  man. 

*'  Do  what  I  tell  you,  woman 
Sign ! " 

"No." 

Sho  thought  that  she  was  doai 
She  thought  it  was  death,  hei 
breath  going  from  her,  her  eyca 
turning  in  their  sockets.  Next 
moment  a  roar  of  nige  seemed  to 
pass  over  her  head,  she  was  poshed 
aside  like  a  straw  flung  out  of  the 
liery  centre  of  the  commotion,  tho 
grip  gone  from  her  shoulders,  and 
she  herself  suddenly  turned  as  it 
were  into  nothing,  like  the  chair 
at  which  she  clutched  to  support 
herself,  nut  knowing  what  it  was. 
She  had  a  vision  for  a  moment 
of  Kobbie,  her  son,  standing  where 
she  had  stood,  tearing  and  tear* 
ing  again  in  a  liuiidred  pieces  a 
paper _in  his  hands,  while  Low 
against  the  opposite  wall,  ns  if  he 
too  had  been  dashed  out  of  tho 
way  like  herself,  stood  breathing 
hard,  his  eyes  gUring,  his  arm  up. 
Next  moment  she  was  pushed  sud- 
denly, not  without  violence,  thrust 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  door 
closed  upon  her.  All  was  dark 
outside,  and  she  helpless,  broken, 
bleeding  she  thought,  a  wounde 
lacerated  creature,  not  able 
stand,  far  more  unable  in  t. 
tumult  mid  trouble  of  body 
Eoul  to  go  away,  to  seek 
help  or  shelter.  She  dr 
down  trembling  upon  her  knet' 
with  her  head  against  that  closi 
door. 


FROM    WKin    TO    MILL. 


Okly  a  mile  at  tho  moat  is  it 
from  one  to  the  other;  Imt  to 
those  who  know  that  l)it  of  wind- 
ing woodland  river  well,  it  is  a 
mile  teeming  with  wild  life,  finned, 
furred,  and  feathered.  In  that 
fihort-  stretrh  T  have  seen  nearly 
all  the  fauna  of  a  southern  county. 
For  good  reasons,  doubtiess,  but 
known  only  to  themselves,  wild 
creatures  will  not  leave  certain 
places,  whilst  others  they  will  not 
even  visit.  For  forty  live  years  I 
have  visited  this  mile  of  water 
and  water-meadows,  and  wamlered 
through  the  trees  that  horder  the 
streams.  Creatures  can  be  seen 
there  that  you  might  look  for  in 
vain  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  this 
partiality  that  no  one  can  explain, 
for  the  roads  and  paths,  as  also  the 
meadow  tracks,  are  well  used  by 
people  all  the  year  round;  yet  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  or  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  if  yoa 
know  where  to  stand  and  how  to 
keep  quiet,  three  of  our  most  astute 
animals,  the  fox,  the  otter,  and  at 
rare  seasons  the  badger,  will  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  you. 

And  these  creatures  seem  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
alteration  made  by  man  for  their 
benefit,  though  it  may  have  been 
made  all  unwittingly  by  him. 
They  locate  here,  and  they  will 
not  leave  their  surroundings. 
When  they  are  forced,  however, 
by  various  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  not  the  least 
control,  to  shift  their  quarters, 
they  adapt  their  ways  of  living 
to  the  places  they  frequent,  not 
from  choice  but  from  necessity. 

Kor  three  months,  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening, 
have  I  lately  visited  that  run  of 
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the  river  Mole  from  weir  to  mill, 
just  to  get  some  fresh  facts  about 
the  wild  things  living  there.  One 
day  in  coming  along,  after  a  heavy 
gale,  I  was  greeted  by  "  Ah,  he's 
down  at  last ;  'twas  the  biggest 
beech  on  this  ere  place ;  that  ere 
last  flood  settled  him.  I've  noted 
as  he's  bin  tottery  like  fur  sum 
time  ;  massy  o'alive,  the  pity  on  it  I 
There  he  lays,  blockin'  up  tho  river, 
an*  tho  top  on  him  lopping  in  the 
meddor  tothcr  side.  A  lot  o'  things 
lived  in  him,  an'  about  him  ;  an* 
the  critters  '11  miss  him  sore,  tell  'ee. 
They  gets  out  o'  their  homes  same 
as  we  does  at  times.  A  couple  o' 
yaflies  got  young  uns  thear,  near 
flying — I'd  seen  'oni  out  shinnin' 
round  the  limbs  ;  but  the  jar  o'  the 
fall  has  killed  'em,  poor  things.*'  ^ 
The  woodpecker's  home  a  hole  in  ■ 
the  great  stem  showed,  being  a)>ove 
the  water,  and  the  old  birds  wore 
creeping  and  moping  round,  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  was  all  up  with 
them.  M 

"An'  them  'ere  bellus  bream,"  | 
continued  old  .lohn,  "wunt  know 
how  to  take  it — it  was  theer  reglar 
swimmiu'  place  ;  backards  and  for- 
rards  under  that  ere  old  beech  they 
went :  they're  bound  to  drop  down 
the  river  now,  to  find  a  fresh  swim 
arter  this.  Then  some  who  comes 
to  tish  this  stream  will  be  sayin* 
there  ain't  no  bream  here.  The 
critters  has  to  shift ;  an'  'tis  a  very 
good  job  as  jvry  'cuckoo'  don't 
know  the  ways  o'  them,  and  whear 
they  gitB  to." 

John  is  as  conservative  as  his 
so-called  betters  in  these  matters. 

It  is  three  o'clock  in  tho  morn- 
ing in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  we  are  in  one  of  the  lush 
meadows  that  border  each  side  of 
the  river.    The  rooks  in  the  lime 
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avenue  have  not  wakened  up  yet 
properly.  Only  a  few  gabbles, 
croaks,  and  shriller  notes  from 
the  young  branchers,  let  you  know 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
thny  are  all  wide  awako  for  the 
day. 

It  is  a  warm  dewy  morning,  the 
vegetation  is  drenched  with  moist- 
ure ;  the  ann  will  be  well  up  be- 
fore the  yellow  irises  and  the 
marsh- marigolds  open  out.  The 
fidli  take  up  most  of  our  thoughts, 
however.  We  know  of  some  very 
large  chub  and  daco  that  have 
their  hovers  in  and  among  the 
submerged  roofs  of  some  large 
pollard  willows  that  lean  out  from 
the  bank  over  the  water. 

Some  folks  say  that  Bsh  are 
silly  and  devoid  of  the  instinct 
given  to  other  creatures,  but  such 
have  never  fished  or  they  would 
have  known  letter.  These  large 
chuh  and  dace  know  something 
too  much  for  me,  at  any  rate  ;  for 
try  how  or  where  I  would,  not 
one  of  the  large  ones  have  I  cap- 
tured. The  great  white  lips  of 
the  chub  showed  as  they  rose  and 
sucked  in  chafer,  beetle,  or  cater- 
pillar that  had  fallen  from  the 
trees  into  the  water,  and  the 
quick  dace  made  their  darts  at 
the  provender  on  tlie  water,  but 
not  a  rise  or  a  dart  from  either 
did  I  ever  get,  worth  mentioning. 
Large  fish  th;it  have  lived  long 
have  all  their  wits  about  them. 
One  small  island  close  to  shore, 
which  in  the  season  was  white 
with  snowdrops,  was  a  favourite 
place  for  perch  in  passing  on  their 
way  to  deeper  water  above.  It 
had  a  course  of  clear  water,  with 
a  bottom  of  golden  sand— a  perch- 
•wim  if  ever  thfjre  was  one:  but 
not  a  6sh  was  hooketl  there,  for 
this  reason  —  the  crratnres  had 
been  fecdin;;  on  the  slmllows,  nnd 
were  goiivg  that  way  home  to  a 
deep  hole  >iy  the  tide  of  the  weir. 


If  the  fish  would  bite,  all  well  anc 
good ;  if  not,  It  matten'd  little 
to  a  naturalist,  for  there  was 
plenty  to  see  there.  The  Iieron 
would  rise  from  his  stand  where 
he  had  been  fishing;  moorhens 
flit  in  and  out,  flirting  their  taiLs ; 
and  now  and  then  you  would  get 
a  sight  of  that  hidoling  the  land- 
rail or  com  -  crake.  You  would 
hear  him  in  any  oasa.  More  than 
once  have  X  seen  fine  Bpccimcns  of 
the  domestic  cjit,  very  full  of  some- 
thing, where  they  would  not  he 
expected  to  be ;  and  one  morning 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  wild  bred  house  cat^that 
is,  one  of  a  lot  of  kittens  littered 
far  from  any  house.  tTnlcss  they 
got  shot  or  trapped,  these  wild 
titters  do  bocome  wild  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  and  they  grow 
large.  When  this  is  the  ease  they 
are  mistaken  at  times  for  the  real 
wild  cat,  but  one  feature  alone 
will  at  all  times  distinguish  them : 
the  genuine  but  at  the  present 
time  very  rare  wild  eat  has  a 
thick  bushed -out  tail,  which  tho 
ordinary  house  cat,  or  domestic 
cat  that  has  run  wild,  never  has. 
When  met  with,  tho  wild  things 
aro  always  eager  to  get  away,  if 
by  chance  they  are  cornered :  un- 
less you  have  a  gun  or  a  good  dog 
with  you  that  can  bite  hard  and 
hold  fast,  you  had  l^est  let  them 
alone. 

The  sun  is  well  up  over  the 
hills  that  rise  on  either  side  of 
the  beautiful  Holniesdale  valley, 
and  light  mists  float  over  the  tops 
of  the  firs  that  cover  the  sides  of 
the  warren.  Box-Hill  shows  clear, 
the  light  clouds  of  vapour  having 
drifted  up  from  the  valley  and 
over  the  hill.  The  cattle  rise  up 
from  their  resting-places  in  tho 
meadows  and  begin  to  feed ;  and 
the  rooks  have  now  returned 
with  food  for  their  families  of 
**  branchers,"  that  will  not  be  \ 
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this  year.  If  noise  is  with  them 
an  expression  of  pleasure,  they  are 
certainly  rejoicing  over  their  early 
iupbL  The  heave-jars  left  their 
chafer-hunting  jnst  when  wo  first 
entered  the  meadows  to  6sh  :  they 
are  now  resting  somewhere  on  the 
Hmhs  or  branches  of  the  fine  oaks 
around  us — not  us  other  birds  rest, 
but  lengthways,  in  a  line  with  the 
limb  or  branch  the  birds  squat  on, 
BO  as  to  be  invisible  froin  below 
and  quite  secure  from  harm  above 
it.  The  last  late  owl  has  gone 
home  to  the  furni  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  1  call  him  lat^t,  for  the 
sun  is  high  up  now,  and  it  will 
be  very  hot  before  long.  Where 
these  grand  vermin- hunters  are 
protected,  they  show  great  oonh- 
dence,  coming  out  to  hunt  directly 
the  sun  is  down  a  little,  and  con- 
tinuing to  do  80  until  the  farm 
hands  tuke  their  horses  out  to 
work  in  tlie  morning.  The  mouse- 
hunters,  the  white  or  baru  owls, 
come  out  earlier  and  hunt  later 
than  do  the  wood  or  brown  owls. 
These  fine  birds  are,  happily,  now 
valued  hero  as  much  aa  they  were 
at  one  time  detested.  The  grim 
superstitions  that  have  for  cen- 
turies clung  to  them,  like  their 
own  feathers,  have  at  last  fallen 
from  them,  tlianks  to  the  plead- 
ings of  many  a  naturalist. 

Bird  •  music  sounds  above  and 
around  us,  for  this  has  not  tieen  a 
forward  season ;  the  weather  has 
for  tho  time  of  year  been  damp 
and  chill.  Now  that  there  is 
every  appearance  of  fine  settled 
weather,  the  feathered  songsters 
seem  to  know  it,  and  the  river- 
side rings  with  the  songs  of  black- 
birds, thrushes,  and  blackcaps. 
Tho  chatter  of  the  sedge-warblors 
comes  in  between.  The  music 
floats  up  and  down  and  over  tlie 
water,  like  the  61m8  of  mist  that 
yet  rise  from  it ;  larks  ring  out 
their    glad    notes   as    they   circle 


round  far  abovo  ns ;  while  the 
tree-pipit,  not  willing  to  be  out  of 
it  all,  rises  from  his  twig,  mounts 
op,  and  comes  to  it  again,  singing 
merrily  as  he  floats  down.  In 
between — for  there  is  not  a  break 
— you  hear  the  notes  of  other 
songsters, — the  bright  little  song 
of  the  challinch,  also  the  scolding 
of  white  throats,  and  the  soft  little 
songs  of  the  willow  wrens  ;  whilst 
ever  iind  anon  the  greeufinclies  i 
call  "breeze — ^brceze."  fl 

This  favoured  bit  of  woodland  V 
river  is  one  of  those  bird  paradises 
that  can  be  found  close  to  home. 
Ami  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  these  meads,  meadows,  and 
fine  park-lands  dotted  over  with 
noble  tpoos?  The  valley  of  Holmes- 
dale  is  before  us,  and  the  hills  are 
above  and  around  us.  A  man  I 
once  knew  said  to  me,  "I  have 
been  in  many  lands,  but  you  have 
shown  me  one  of  the  fairest  sights 
I  have  ever  seen."  Yet  it  is  only 
one  out  of  thousands  to  be  found 
at  any  time  in  fair  weather  or 
foul,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  quite 
accessible  too,  round  and  about 
our  Surrey  hills. 

As  we  stand  thinking,  all  the 
lifegiving  odours  from  trees  and 
plants  come  to  us  and  then  leave 
us  for  a  time,  as  tho  light  air  left 
tliem.  Swallows  da.sh  under  the 
arches  of  the  grey  bridge,  and  the 
sand-martins  flit  like  butterflies 
from  their  holes  in  the  banks :  all 
is  full  of  joyous  life.  Even  tho  ■ 
voices  of  the  rooks  are  in  bar-  H 
mony  :  they  fall  in  like  the  chant- 
ing of  black  friars.  The  whole 
surroundings,  if  we  set  on  one  side 
the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  scen- 
ery, are  full  of  interest,  for  they 
have  historical  records  of  their 
own. 

Keligious  establishments  once 
flourished  near  the  Mole,  with 
these  monks  and  friars ;  and  the 
great  uf   this   world,   as  well    as 
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many  a  poor  pilgrim,  have  walked 
by  tbo  rooda  and  patliB  that  lc*i 
by  devious  ways  over  the  liills 
Olid  under  the  hills,  through  wckmIs 
aud  over  heaths,  at  last  to  the 
ford  of  tho  Pilgrims'  Way,  on 
right  away  into  Kent, 

Even  the  loills  havo  records  of 
thuir  own.  Some  of  the  millers 
will  certainly  not  be  forgotten  yet 
awhile.  1  can  recollect  ao  many 
that  have  gODo  before^  that  it 
makes  nic  feel  very  old.  Good 
men  and  trao  were  some  of  these 
old  millers,  but  fiercely  conserva- 
tive and  cantankerous  on  all  that 
pertained  to  Bah, — the  pike,  perch, 
carp,  bream,  roacfa,  dace,  and  troat, 
to  say  nothing  about  tho  fine  sil- 
ver eels  that  the  river  was  and  is 
still  noted  for.  Kels  of  S,  i,  and 
C  lb.  weight  I  have  known  to  be 
taken  from  the  W(>ir  and  the  trap 
of  the  mill  below.  If  you  hod 
work  to  do  at  the  miU-hoase^  you 
weru  hospitably  treated ;  but  if 
thn  miller  or  his  men  knew  you 
had  a  lashing  line  in  ynur  pocket, 
woo  betide  you !  The  fiah  were 
for  tlie  miller  or  for  his  landlord's 
sport,  if  he  wanted  a  day's  fish- 
ing, but  for  no  one  else.  Some 
of  them  at  that  time  were  called 
"men  of  their  inches,"  which 
meant  thai  in  the  settlement  of 
a  matter  they  did  not  require 
any  one  to  help  them;  they  did 
not  appeal  to  tho  law.  As  they 
would  not  always  give  permission 
to  fisli  when  asked  to  do  so,  some 
—that  is,  two  or  three  that,  like 
their  "betters,"  were  also  men  of 
their  inches — fished  fairly  at  times 
without  it. 

Tho  weir  is  left  behind,  and  vg 
have  made  our  way  to  the  mill- 
pool  where  the  rivtrr  above  makes 
its  way  over  and  through  the 
sluices  into  the  pool  below.  Tench 
and  fine  carp  once  had  their  homo 
hero  with  other  fish ;  and  vro  can 
unire  oar  readers  that  river  carp 


and  tench  aro  very  difierent  fro] 
muddy  pond  fish  of  tho 
.species.  But  it  ts  no  use  comlnj^ 
hero  now  to  tempt  those  carp,  5 
and  7  lb.  in  weight,  with  a  stnall 
fresh-dug  new  potato,  or  an  amber- 
hoart  cherry  fresh  from  the  tree, 
the  hook  being  inserted  in  it  while 
the  cherry  was  held  by  its  stem, 
so  that  tho  fingers  did  not  oomo 
in  contact  with  the  fruit.  When 
all  was  ready  the  stem  was 
pulled  out  and  the  bait  dropped 
in.  If  our  old  gardener  friend, 
whose  most  bitter  foea  were  haw- 
finches, because  tliey  ground  up 
his  marrerfats,  could  provide  us 
with  a  pod  of  his  moat  "pertick- 
lers,"  as  he  called  them,  it  would 
be  no  use  now.  Yet  a  fine  green 
pea,  or  for  that  matter  a  couple, 
is  a  deadly  lure  for  a  large  carp. 
If  yon  wish  to  catch  fish  you  must 
know  how  they  feed.  Tho  carp 
family  feed  heads  down  and  tails 
up  as  a  rule  :  thoy  pick  the  bait  otF 
the  bottom  and  rise  with  it.  As 
thoy  arc  to  a  great  extent  vegdtable 
feeders,  and  have  throat  teeth,  all 
our  Ushiiig  readers  will  understand 
my  meaning  here. 

Now  for  the  reason  why  it  is 
of  no  use  fishing,  at  the  present 
time-,  in  the  stretch  of  water  ul>ovo 
mentioned.  Otters,  those  highly 
sagacious  beasts,  are  there  in 
numbers. 

Tho  bleak  have  left  off  Hsing 
for  the  midgoa  that  fall  in  small 
clouds  on  tho  water;  the  shadows 
of  tho  trees  are  dork  and  dim,  a 
dull  tawny  hue  is  all  that  the  set- 
ting sun  has  left  }x;hind  it,  and  tho 
river  mist  is  curling  over  it. 

Hark  I  what  is  that  myateri 
sound  7  —  something  like  a  d 
whistle  mi.xed  with  hissing.  It 
answered  more  faintly  higher  up. 
It  is  the  otters'  dinner  call ;  they 
are  answering  each  other  as  they 
come  down  tho  river— not  a  couple 
but  three  or  four  of  thum.     fjiuull 
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freshness  ajid  innocence  of  Eden 
upon  it^  dud  Geography,  before  the 
lust  of  gold  bewildered  and  dc- 
grarlcd  uten's  thoughts,  came  to  bo 
ahiioat  an  iTrum'itu}  SpxiTiKTovtKi}, 
and  the  study  of  princes.  The 
"card" of  the  a<I venturous  nmriner, 
pricking  his  way  from  point  to 
point  in  doubt  and  gloom,  through 
storm  an([  tempest,  to  soiuc  hither- 
to unknown  region  in  the  far  west, 
possessed  a  magic  charm  for  even 
the  moat  unimpressionable  xavayis 
of  the  (lay ;  whilst  the  bronzed  hero 
of  adventure  himself,  who,  Hkn  the 
crew  in  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mar- 
iner," had  burst  for  the  tirst  time 
into  some  "  .Silent  Sea,"  was  tho 
cynosure  of  all  ages,  and  hold  his 
audience  spellbound  with  tlic  tale 
of  his  travels.  Not  unfreqututly, 
like  our  own  Sir  Krancis  Drake, 
he  was  tho  honotired  friend  of 
royal  ty. 

(iiiography,  in  thosR  days,  was 
no  grinning  skeleton  of  facts,  no 
hard  matter  of  aggregated  science, 
no  worn  out,  plagiarised,  and  much 
travestied  deity ;  but  she  sat,  beau- 
tiful muse,  clothed  in  magical  and 
diaphanous  vesture,  half-revealed, 
radiant,  full  of  beauty  and  colour, 
halting  at  the  pearly  gates  of  En- 
terprise, and  >icckoning  men  on, 
westwards  and  eastwards,  to  the 
shores  of  Far  Cathay  and  rich 
El  Dorados,  Hand-in-hand  with 
her  sat  Urania,  the  meek  rouse  of 
Astronomy,  who  had  led  men  to 
the  stars,  and,  by  reading  the 
stars,  had  taught  them  to  read 
the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  and 
know  Geography  herself. 

At  the  present  time  we  pay 
too  little  attention  to  tho  muse, 
and  forget  that  there  was  any 
romanticism  in  the  progress  of 
tho  science.  She  seems  to  have 
perished  with  her  own  triumphs. 
\Ve  are  content  to  say  that  there 
has  been  a  raythopa'ic  age  in  the 
history  of  Geography,  and  in  the 


laborious  unfolding  of  God's  great 
world.  Wonder  has  ceased,  science 
has  stopped  in.  Instead  of  the 
ancient  mariner's  primitive  "card," 
wo  have  a  few  inatruments,  n 
table  of  logarithms.  Admiralty 
soundings,  and  a  nautical  guide  : 
all  elao  Reems  supnrHiious.  We 
have  tracked  Ariel  to  his  lair,  we 
have  weighed  tho  ocean,  sounded 
its  mighty  depths,  analysed  its 
ooze,  learned  its  currents,  sur- 
veyed its  coasts  to  tlie  remotest 
bays.  The  only  myth  wo  can 
furbish  up  is  that  of  the  great 
sea-serpent ;  and  those  men  who 
"  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters "  have  little  wonder  and 
small  admiration.  The  legend  of 
the  impious  Dutchman  is  but  an 
allegory.  Those  picturesque  charts 
of  continents,  traced  and  illumin* 
ated  with  wondrous  empires,  mon- 
strous animals,  fabled  cities,  like 
that  which  Salvation  Yeo,  in 
'  Westward  Uo,'  is  represented  as 
showing  to  a  wondering  Devon 
crowd,  has  given  place  to  Mcp- 
cator's  Projection,  on  an  accurate 
and  most  scientific  scale.  Geo- 
graphy is,  therefore,  construed  by 
some  to  bo  simply  a  collection  of 
dead  bones  in  a  valley  of  death. 
There  is  no  rhythm  in  a  logarithm, 
no  music  of  the  spheres  in  even 
the  most  perfect  spherical  pro- 
jection. Whether  this  is  such  as 
it  ought  to  be — whether  it  is  right 
to  strip  that  once  radiant  divinity 
of  all  her  flush,  colour,  and  rai- 
ment, and  assign  her  no  shrine 
worthy  of  habitation^is  another 
question.  Great  Fan  is  dead !  is 
the  cry  wo  utter  over  past  pagan- 
ism  ;  yet  aa  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion, and  an  ever-fertile  subject- 
matter  for  poets  and  sculptors, 
Groat  Fan  and  the  classic  myths 
have  an  enduring  life,  as,  indeed, 
the  lato  Poet  Laureate  has  demon- 
strated to  us  abundantly.  Maj^ 
not  Geography,  therefore. 
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08  the  muse  of  a  mythofweio  age, 
atill  live  and  inspire  song.  The 
epic  of  Geography  ia  &tiU  to  be 
written. 

Powibly  we  may  now  read  the 
musp  in  a  nr-.w  and  ditreront  light, 
a  light  both  warm  and  dJflueive  - 
we  may  cover  h«r  witli  sonie  con- 
secrated vestment  and  hring  tieah 
npon  the  dead  bones.  Speaking 
according  to  a  wide  interpretation 
of  thf  term,  Geography  may  bo 
regarded  as  a  history,  a  science, 
and  an  art. 

As  a  history,  Geography  means 
the  story  of  the  nnfolding  of  the 
features  of  the  great  earth,  the 
opening  up  of  fertile  river- vnllnys, 
the  exploration  of  deserts,  the 
traversing  of  mighty  wastes  of  seo, 
the  labonrs  of  pioneers,  and  the 
world-wide  tasks  of  men  travelling 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands, — 
Othello's  odventurons  career  re- 
peated s^ain  and  again, — the  ter- 
rors of  the  ice-blast,  the  shafts  of 
^  the  tropic  sun,  the  wiles  of  savage 
foes.  As  time  goes  on,  it  is  the 
^•tory  of  reclamation  and  develop- 
Dent;  how,  from  primeval  bar- 
barism and  primeval  foroat-gloom, 
there  springs  into  sight  the  wealtli 
of  some  happy  Acadian  village, 
fair  orchards,  and  the  bounty  of 
waving  miles  of  golden  corn. 

As  a  science,  Geography  points 
with  her  magic  wand  not  only  to 
the  terrestrial  but  to  the  celestial 
globe.  Ejhe  teaches  as  to  read  tho ' 
scorets  of  things  above  and  things 
below,  of  tlie  movements  of  the 
starB  no  less  than  the  dark  genesis 
of  some  deep  ocean-current,  of  the 
orndle  of  the  winds,  of  the  birth  of 
tho  clouds,  of  the  falling  of  grate- 
ful showers,  of  the  roaring  of  the 
mighty  tnulc-wtnds,  of  the  thunder- 
ous fury  of  the  devastating  harri- 
rane;  the  tells  us  why  the  stag- 
nant pools  are  foul,  why  the  breath 
of  swoet-lipped  mom  is  fragrant, 
why  Che  morning  mists  are  formed, 
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why  the  skies  are  clear  ;  she  lec- 
tures to  us  on  tho  economy  of  the 
ocean,  tiie  equipoise  of  tho  ele- 
ments, tho  ever-fiurging  mutations 
from  pole  to  pole.  What  is 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  tho  West  Wind." 
when  ho  traces  its  wild  spirit 
moving  everywhere,  but  a  beauti- 
ful geographical  description.  1  — 

"  Thou    who    tlid'at   waken    from   his 

sammer-  dreamB 
The  blue  Meditorrauean  where  ho  Uy, 
Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiit's  bay, 

Thou 

For  whoso   {lath   tho   Atlantic's   level 

powore 
Heave  themselves  into  chainu,  whUo 

far  below 
'J1)e    sfiA-Iilnoms   and   tlio  oo:^  woods 

which  wear 
The  sapless  folisge  of  the  ocean,  know 
Thy  voice." 

As  a  science  Geography  involves 
many  and  deep  considerations ; 
she  treats  of  general  laws  as  well 
as  particular  and  descriptive  man- 
ifestations. She  is  the  spirit  of 
kosmoa  acting  upon  chaos,  rodnc- 
ing  the  world's  phenomena  to  order 
and  arrangement. 

As  an  art  Geography  implies, 
infer  alia,  the  technical  skill  of 
the  map  maker,  tho  moulding  in 
relief  of  mountain  •  ranges  and 
hills,  tho  scarred  ravines,  the  deep- 
Bunk  river-valleys,  tho  blue  levels 
of  the  sea  and  lakes — in  foot,  a 
human  replica  of  the  features  of 
tho  earth.  It  may  be  that  the  art 
of  oukp-making  is  only  just  in  its 
infancy  ;  and,  as  it  has  been  tho 
ambition  of  sculptors  to  carve  the 
human  form  divine,  so  it  may  he 
tho  desire  of  geographers  yet  un- 
bom  to  represent,  according  to  the 
rules  of  some  plastic  art,  the  linea- 
ments of  ancient  Karlh  herself. 
At  a  glance  we  might  then  view 
our  country  laid  out  according  to 
its  various  elevations,  tcrracM, 
plateaux,  and  valley«,  according 
to  scale  and  the  snrvejors'  calcu- 
lation. 
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Head,  therefore,  in  the  light  of 
a  history,  science,  and  an  art,  the 
inuBe  of  Geography  may  lead  us 
far  afield  ;  and  Geography,  in  such 
a  full  sense,  may  become  so  vast 
a  sabjecb  as  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  onlinary  man. 
Human  life  might  be  inautHcif^nt 
to  enable  us  to  grasp  the  sub- 
sidiary sciences  which  are  really 
necessary  for  this  tVumi/ii;  ^X*' 
TfXToviKt),  which,  after  all,  ia  the 
study  of  nature  writ  large  every- 
where. Muiit  we  really  know  all 
about  the  taws  of  storms,  winds, 
currents,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
tides,  climatology,  meteorology, 
the  variations  of  heat  and  cold, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  science  of  the 
muse  Urania  T  Ko,  we  may  an- 
swer, it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  geographer  to  aim  nt  this 
encyclopedia  of  knowledge.  For 
the  present  such  a  definition  would 
be  far  too  wide  and  vague  to  be 
accepted  by  any  one.  It  may  bo 
sufficient  to  point  out  here  that 
Geography,  if  it  does  not  require 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences,  at  any  rate  it 
recruits  largely  from  them,  and  is 
indebted  deeply  to  them.  Jts  pro- 
vince is  being  enlarged  and  its  in- 
terpretation is  becoming  wider.  Ko 
longer  can  a  geographer  be  a  mere 
collector  of  names  or  facts,  little 
better  than  a  philatelist  infected 
with  n  stamp  mania,  nor  Geo- 
graphy simply  a  department  of 
the  statistician's  art.  The  Earth 
is  full  of  colour  and  ripeness,  her 
surface  an  ever-varying  and  poet- 
ical rendering  of  mighty  forces ; 
her  operations  are  too  sublime, 
her  whispers  too  mysterious,  to 
leave  the  imagination  unimpressed 
and  the  heart  of  man  untouched. 
In  these  latter  days  we  have  come 
closer  to  nature,  and  the  horizon 
of  the  poet  has  ever  "  widened 
with  the  process  of  the  suns." 
Instead    of   lingering^   more   apis 


MatiTin',  along  the  hedgerows  and  i 
heather-slopes  of  his  own  father-  H 
land,  the  poet,  following  the  ex-  V 
pansion  of  tlie  geographical  science, 
haa  taken  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  gone  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  '*  Moving 
incidents  by  Hood  and  field "  be- 
came part  of  his  stock-in-trade; 
and,  bsrne  on  the  mighty  trade- 
winds,  ho  could  anchor,  like  a 
sprite  of  air,  in  a  tropic  nook, 
Therefore  a  great  poet  and  travel- 
ler, like  Camoons,  could  shake  the 
dust  of  an  ungrateful  country  from 
off  his  foot,  and,  with  tho  stately 
flight  of  the  albatross,  sweep  past 
distant  polots  of  earth,  and  re- 
plenish bis  verse  with  endless 
imagery.  Invoking  the  Oape  of 
Storms,  the  discovery  of  wMch 
brought  such  lustre  upon  the 
Portuguese  name,  Camoens  could 
write —  ^ 

"  I   am  that  hidden,  mighty  head  of 
laad, 
Tlie  Cape  of  Tompeati,  fitly  named 
by  you, 
Which   Ptolemy,    Mel&,  Htrabo  never 
fnnd, 
Nor  Pliny  dreamt  of,  nor  all  sages     ' 
knew."  ■ 

If  wo  examine  general  in0ucnces 
and  tendencies  closely  we  shall  find 
that,  although  there  has  arisen  in 
England  no  poet-geographer  like 
Camoens  to  chant  an  epic  of  com- 
merce and  adventure  in  stately 
verso  for  a  nation  like  ourselves, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  Geo- 
graphy, there  haa  never  been  want- 
ing, mafgr^  Dr  Johnson,  a  keen 
appreciation  of  Geography  as  an 
inspiring  department  of  human 
knowliHlge.  It  was  greater  at 
some  times  than  at  others.  In 
the  Tudor  days  there  occurred 
tlie  great  renaissance  of  Geogra- 
phy. Such  men  as  I^jrd  Bacon, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  John  Milton, 
together  with  many  others,  were 
cosmographers  as  well   as    poets. 
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In  the  eighteenth  centary  Itifihop 
B«rkplcy,  with  hiR  prophptic  vision 
of  'The  Kiso  of  Empire  and  of 
ArU,'  was  a  most  remarkable  in- 
atance  of  a  poet-geographer  in  the 
vidost  and  moat  cotupreheosivo 
sense. 

Aiterw&rds  wo  know  that  the 
muse  of  Qeognphy  a  u  tiered  a  period 
of  obscare  neglect,  until,  iudeed, 
wo  descend  to  the  ampler  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  resemUing  the 
"  apacioua  tines  "  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  (jBography  is  almost  born 
again.  The  national  ambition  to 
explore  the  hidden  fountuins  of  the 
Niger  in  North-west  Africa,  and 
to  lay  bare  the  Fountains  of  the 
Nile  in  Equatorial  Africa*  as  well 
as  the  heroic  e0brts  of  our  Bailors 
and  explorer?  to  find  the  North* 
west  Passage  and  to  penetrate  to 
the  North  Pole,  provide  in  them- 
selvea  a  p&ge  of  adventure,  on- 
paralleled  in  any  other  age  or 
country,  and  testify  to  %  Becond 
renaiasnnce  of  Geography.  In  the 
history  of  England  the  muse  of 
Geography  deserves  to  be  enshrined 
aa  the  tenth  niuao. 

Yet  how  long  did  the  effete 
school  of  classicists,  obscurantists, 
and  mere  foriual  imitators  of  an- 
cient models  ignore  the  wider 
spirit  and  more  nuiple  range 
which  geographical  knowledge 
gave.  Pope's  Pastorals,  Addison's 
Italy,  breathe  a  narrow  world,  dif- 
ferf-iiL  fniin  the  wider  landawipes 
of  fShelley  or  Wordsworth.  'The 
pedantry  of  imitators  cramped 
their  genius  and  bound  them  to 
narrow  ways.  We  long  to  ex- 
patiate in  an  ampler  region  and 
draw  breath  in  an  atmosphere 
more  congenial  to  our  national 
instincts,  where  the  great  element- 
ary features  of  the  universe,  "the 
common  snn,  the  air,  the  skies," 
are  restored  to  us.  True  it  might 
he  that,  according  to  the  old  clas- 
sicists,   whilst    Ctio    showed     her 


open  roll  of  pnpor,  Euterpe  held 
her  flute,  and  Melpomene  flotmahed 
her  sword,  there  was  no  symbol, 
such  as  a  chart  or  a  map,  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  genius  of 
exploration  and  discovery.  But 
was  Geography  destined  never  to 
be  a  musei  Was  aho  alone  to 
be  debarred  from  the  springs  of 
Oastalyl  Was  the  poet's  vision 
to  end  with  the  sweep  of  the 
longitudes  southwards  to  dark* 
ness,  chaos,  and  perbops  sweltering 
spaces  of  molten  aea,  as  many  of 
the  ancients  thought  1  In  an  age 
of  discovery,  could  the  narrow 
hypotheses  of  Mela,  Strabo,  and 
Ptolemy  satisfy  mankind  1  If,  in- 
deed, we  were  so  bound  to  the 
landscapes  and  seascapes  of  the 
ancients,  we  might  well  retire 
into  cold  and  frozen  obscurity  in 
the  north,  and  be  in  reality  Uritons 
toto  penitius  orhe  divisl. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  trace  in  a  few  particular 
instances  the  magic  influences  of 
the  muse  of  Geography  upon  some 
of  our  great  poetn,  and  son  how 
they  utiliB<*d,  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  art,  the  revi'lationa 
borne  in  upon  them  from  wider 
spheres  of  travel. 

The  stories  of  national  adven- 
ture in  regions  outside  Europe 
fell  upon  the  evei^attentive  ear  of 
our  great  Shakespeare,  and  lent 
wings  to  his  fancy.  What  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  did  not 
Hhakcspeare  touch  upon?  The 
intrepid  "  Portingals "  who  had 
sailed  with  Ferdinand  Magolhaens 
had  brought  Ixick  strange  tale.8  of 
Patagonia  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  stormy  latitudes, — their  vast 
size,  uncouth  appearance,  their 
manners,  customs,  and  an  account 
of  their  god  Setebos.  So  in  the 
"Tempest" — that  most  imagina- 
tive and  descriptive  play,  in  which 
Shakespeare  sweeps  the  latitudes 
for  his  similea,  at  any  rate  frum  the 
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Read,  theroforo,  in  the  light  of 
a  history,  science,  and  an  art,  tho 
muse  of  Geography  may  lead  U8 
far  afield  ;  and  Geography,  in  such 
a  fall  sense,  may  become  so  vast 
a  subject  as  to  lifl  beyond  the 
reach  of  tho  ordinary  man. 
Human  life  might  bo  insutHcient 
to  enable  us  to  grasp  the  sub- 
sidiary sciences  which  are  really 
uecessary  for  this  iTitrn^fAj}  6.pxt- 
TcxTovi/f^  which,  after  all,  is  the 
study  of  nature  writ  lartre  every- 
where. Must  we  really  know  all 
about  the  laws  of  storms,  winds, 
currents,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
tides,  climatology,  meteorology, 
the  variations  of  heat  and  cold, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  science  of  the 
muse  Urania?  No,  we  may  an- 
swer, it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  geographer  to  aim  at  this 
encyclopedia  of  knowledge.  For 
the  present  such  a  definition  would 
bo  far  too  wide  and  vague  to  be 
accepted  by  any  one.  It  may  be 
BDfficicnt  to  point  out  here  that 
Geography,  if  it  does  not  require 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences,  at  any  rate  it 
recruits  largely  from  them,  and  is 
indebted  deeply  to  them.  Its  pro- 
vince is  being  enlarged  and  iU  in- 
terpretation is  becoming  wider.  No 
longer  can  a  geographer  be  a  mere 
collector  of  names  or  facta,  little 
better  tlian  a  philatelist  infected 
with  a  stamp  mania,  nor  Geo- 
gmphy  simply  a  depaitment  of 
the  statistician's  art.  The  Earth 
is  full  of  colour  and  ripeness,  her 
surface  an  ever  varying  and  poet- 
ical rendering  of  mighty  forces; 
her  operations  are  too  sublime, 
her  whispers  too  mysterious,  to 
leave  the  imagination  unimpressed 
and  the  heart  of  man  untouched. 
In  these  latter  days  we  have  come 
closer  to  nature,  and  the  horizon 
of  the  poet  has  ever  "widened 
with  the  process  of  the  auna." 
Tniitoad    of    1  ingcri  tig,    v%<yre    apis 


Matina;  along  the  hedgerows  and 
heather-slopes  of  bis  own  father- 
land, the  poet,  following  the  ex- 
pansion of  tlie  geographical  science, 
has  taken  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  gone  to  the  u  ttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  *'  Moving 
incidents  by  flood  and  field  "  be- 
came part  of  Ms  stock-in-trade; 
and,  borne  on  the  mighty  trade- 
winds,  he  could  anchor,  like  a 
sprite  of  air,  in  a  tropic  nook. 
Therefore  a  great  poet  and  travel- 
ler, like  Caraoens,  could  shake  the 
dust  of  an  ungrateful  country  from 
ofT  his  feet,  and,  with  the  stately 
flight  of  the  albatross,  sweep  past 
distant  points  of  earth,  and  re- 
plenish his  verso  with  endlosa 
imagery.  Invoking  the  Oape  of 
Storms,  the  discovery  of  wliich 
brought  such  lustre  upon  the 
Portugueae  name,  Camoena  could 
write — 

"I  ana  tluit  hidden,  mighty  head  of 

land, 
The  Cape  of  Tempests,  fitly  named 

by  you, 
Whicli    Pbilemy,    Mela,    Stmba   never 

fllUll, 

Nor  Vliay  drcaiot  of,  nor  all  sages 
knew." 

If  we  examine  general  influencea 
and  tendencies  closely  we  shall  find 
that,  although  there  has  arisen  in 
Englanil  no  pont-gcographer  like 
Camoens  to  chant  an  epic  of  com- 
merce and  adventure  in  stately 
verse  for  a  nation  like  ourselves, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  Geo- 
graphy, there  has  never  been  want- 
ing, maifjr^  Dr  Johnson,  a  keen 
appreciation  of  Geography  as  an 
inspiring  department  of  hutzum 
knowledge.  It  was  greater  at 
some  times  than  at  others.  In 
the  Tudor  dajs  there  occurred 
the  great  renaissance  of  Geogra- 
phy. Such  men  as  Lord  Bacon, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  John  Milton, 
together  with  many  others,  were 
coemographers   as  well   an 
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rrgiatrar  of  the  Court  of  Admir- 
alty in  1803,  Btug  of 

**  Thoso    l<siify   islofl    upon    the    oueaa 

thrown, 
Ukc   Stan   of   cm«nU<l    o'or  a  silver 

7jODO." 

Kere  were  ihe  lands 

'*  Whicli  bards  of  old  with  kindly  fAOcy 

placed 
Fur    happy    spirits    in    tbo    Atloutic 

waste  * 

Tlie  Bermudas,  therefore,  are  a 
fitrilting  instance  of  inlands  which, 
l>oUi  in  the  mylhopn>ic  age  of 
geographical  exploration  a«  well 
as  during  aobsftiuent  periods  of 
more  exact  knowledge  and  thor- 
ough inveatigation,  inspired  the 
minds  of  poet&  There  is  no  tract 
of  land  so  dreamy  or  eo  fascinating 
Ad  an  island,  bathed  in  di&Unt 
trojdc  light,  Hilf  contained,  tiest 
in  its  solitude,  and  rich  in  great 
ocean's  gifts.  It  is  the  very  place 
wliitJier  tlte  sprite  in  Milton's 
"Comua"  Uies:— 

"  To  tlic  ocean  now  I  liy. 

And  thiwc  Vinppy  utttnt-v  that  lie 
Where  l)»y  never  RhtttH  her  cyt.  .  .  . 
'llicro  1  tiack  thu  liquid  air, 
Alt  otnidBt  the  gardens  fair 
Of  UcoiAcroji." 

And  it  was  upon  the  great  Milton, 
of  whom  Wordsworth  wrote — 

"  I'huu  hadst  a  ruicu  whose  sound  wu 

Itkoihc  sea, 
ruru  u  tJie  naked  hukvtuu,  uukjestic, 

frto" — 

that  the  talt-s  of  explorers  and  the 
romance  of  geography  had  their 
greatest  inflaenc«L  He  too  had 
tho  power  of  assimilating  what  he 
heard,  and  of  malting  it  all  tribu- 
tary to  his  genius.  LtMten  to  this 
passage,  which  recalls  the  elfortsof 
our  navigators  to  lind  the  North- 
fast  Passage  past  the  Vaigatz 
strait  and  the  nioulh  of  the  rircr 
Ob.     On  such  on  adventure  Wil- 


lough  by  and  Chancel  lor  were 
bound,  deiiUued  never  to  re- 
torn: — 

"  As  when  two  I'oUr  wiikIh,  bluwiiig 

ailvcrsD 
Upon  the  (Vonisn  sea,  togutber  drira 
Mountains  of  ico,  that  «t<ip  the  imagined 

Beyond  Potsom  ciuitwaril,  U>  the  rich 
Caliuian  const.  The  aggitgnt<:d  »oil, 
Death,  with  bia  mace  pctritic,  cold  and 

dry, 
As  with  11  tridont,  smotv,  aud  lU'd  as 

6rm 
As  Delos,  lloatbig  uncc  ;   the  rt'st  htH 

look 
Hoand  wltli  Oorgonlau  rigour  uot  to 

move." 

The 

"argosiea  with  |K)rt1y  sail, 
Like  Bcigniora  and  licli  burghei-a  uf  tho 
Uood,^' 

which  8habe»pFare  alludes  to  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  pro- 
vide Milton  also  with  a  niagiiiti- 
cent  simile,  replete  with  geogra- 
phical associations : — 

"As  when  far  off  at  sea  u  Sect  descried 

Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  tfjuinoetlal 
wibds 

(losfl  tailing  from  ItcMigahi,  or  the  ielea 

Uf  Temute  aud  Tidoro,  whence  incr- 
chauta  bring 

Their  spicy  drugs ;  they,  on  the  trad- 
ing llo«d. 

Through  the  wide  Kthiopiau  to  the 
Capo 

Ply  stemming  uightly  towartls  llw 
Pole :  so  beemed 

Far  off  the  flyiny  (iend." 

But  the  moat  splendid  geogra- 
phical description  which  M il ton 
gives  us  is  when  he  takes  Adiuii 
to  the  hill  "of  Puradise  the  high- 
est," from  which  the  hemisphere 
of  earth  cnuld  be  seen  in  clearest 
ken,  "atretched  out  to  the  amplest 
reach  of  prospect."  This  is  a  ^t- 
ting  opportunity  for  the  poet  to 
ransack  old  and  new,  to  dniw 
from  the  romantic  and  imagina- 
tive accouubi  of  thu  aixteuuth  and 


West  Indies  to  Patagonia — Cali- 
bna  confesses  the  magto  authority 
of  Proapero  :— 

"  His  art  ii  of  laoli  power. 
It  wiinli)  Rontrnl  my  i1».m'a  gnd,  Setaboo, 
Aud  make  a  vassal  of  him." 

— Act  i.  eo.  ii. 

To  the  Bermudas  in  the  same 
plaj  Shako^pearc  expressly  alludes. 
These  islands  wore  reported  to  bo 
the  hnhitations  of  furies  and  mon- 
BtBrs.  who  could  stir  up  mighty 
hurricanes  and  overwhelm  the  hap- 
less mariner.  The  Spanish  sailoni 
had  called  them  the  isles  of  devils, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  termed 
them  "  a  hellish  soa  for  thunder, 
lij;htniog,  and  storms,"  and  in 
1 609  Gates  and  Somers  were 
wrecked  on  them  in  the  Sea  Ven- 
ture. Evidently  Shakespeare  must 
have  had  these  incidents  in  mind 
when  be  wrote — 

**  Safely  in  harbour 
Is  iho  king'R  ship  ;  in  the  deep  nook, 

where  once 
Thon  callMit   mc   ap  at  midnight  to 

fetch  dew 
Prom  tlio  dtill-voxt  Bermoothea,  there 
ahu'ahid." 

—  TanpfH^  Act  1.  ac  IL 

Ariel  IB  the  airy  sprite  that  has 
a  congonial  ahode  amidst  these 
elements  of  unrest,  as  able 

"To  ay, 
To  swim,  tti  dive  into  the  firo,  to  ride 
Ou  t3»u  cnrl'd  clouds." 

In  later  times  the  character  of 
the  Bermudas  was  redeemed  by 
the  kind  and  more  clement  usage 
travel  lerB  received  there.  Sir 
George  Somers  bore  witness  to  it 
that  it  was  "the  most  plentiful 
place  X  ever  came  to  for  Esh  and 
fowl,"  and  an  old  author  of  the 
•Historye  of  the  Bormudaea ' 
quaintly  described  them  aa  *'  being 
in  an  equal  elevation  with  that  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  in  particular 
very  near  with  the  very  city  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  a  clime  of  the 


sweetest  and  most  pleasing  temper 
of  all  others."  Henceforward,  the 
group  is  veritably  the  abode  of 
angels,  as  once  it  was  the  den  of 
devils.  They  wore  the  true  For-  m 
tunatw  Insulm  of  the  seventeenth  ■ 
century,  where  the  blest  living 
might  wander  in  fair  elysian  fields. 
Andrew  Marvell,  inspired  by  their 
beauty,  went  into  rapture-s  over 

"  This  eternal  spring, 
Whioli  hero  enamels  ovoiything,** 

*'  la  the  remote  Bermudas  vide, 
In  ooean's  bosom  uneapied." 

As  a  refuge  from  religious 
persi'cution  at  homo  the  Ber- 
mudas were  indeed  inexpreRsildy 
grateful  There  lay,  indeed,  the 
island  of  Klcutherta,  where  Lilterty 
had  the  free  use  of  her  wing*, 
and  there  the  persecuted  refugee 
might  wander  unmolested  in  meads 
of  asphodel  in  an 

"  Isle  so  long  anknowo. 
And  yot  far  kinder  than  our  own, 
Safe    from    the    storms   and   prelab 
rago." 

Waller,  also,  described  the  place 

thus — 

"So  Kwcnt  the  air,  so  moderate  the 

clime, 
NouD  siokly  Uvea,    or   dies  before  hU] 

time  i 
Hoaron    sure   has   kept   this  spot 

e-nrth  nnourst 
To  show  how  all  things  were 

firat" 

In  Bermuda,  also,  the  poet-phil-' 
osopher,  Bishop  Berkeley,  carried 
away  by  his  inspiring  vision  of 
'  The  Kise  of  Kmpire  and  of  Arts,' 
wished  to  found  the  St  Faurs 
College  (1724)  from  architectural 
designs  in  Italy  as  a  centre  whence 
light  might  be  spread  westward  to 
the  continent  of  America,  and  the 
torch  of  learning  handed  on,  as 
in  the  XofivaBot^pCa.  of  the  Greeks. 

In  our  own  century  Thomas 
Moore  inherited  the  inapiratloa 
and  the  dream  drawn  from  the 
Bermudas,    and    being    appointed 
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registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admir- 
alty in  ]803,  sang  of 

"  Tliotiu   l«^y   ieltv    apou    tho   ocwn 

Lhmwtr, 
Like    stare    of   eioomld    o'er  a  silver 

xonc" 

Here  were  the  landfl 

*'  W'lilch  Iwnla  uf  qIiI  wiLli  kiniily  fnitcy 

placed 
For    liAppy    spirita    iu    the    Atlantic 

wutc." 

The  Bermudas,  therefore,  are  a 
Btriking  instance  of  islands  which, 
both  in  tho  niythoptEic  ago  of 
geographical  exploration  as  well 
as  daring  suhseqaent  periods  of 
more  exact  knowledge  and  thor- 
ough investigation,  inspired  the 
minds  of  poeta.  There  is  no  tract 
of  land  so  dntainy  or  so  fascinating 
as  on  island,  batiiod  in  distant 
tropic  light,  self  contained,  blest 
in  its  solitude,  and  rich  in  great 
ocean's  gifts,  Jt  is  the  very  place 
whither  the  sprite  in  Milton's 
"  Comua  "  flies  :— 

•'  To  the  'Micnu  now  I  fly, 

Aoit  ttiooL-  bap|iy  cUmca  that  tie 
Where  iXiy  iievur  thtiU  her  eye. .  *  • 
llicfc  I  puck  the  liquiti  air, 
All  wntilit  tlw  y-^*"i  fiur 
Of  nufporua" 

And  it  was  upon  the  great  Milton, 
of  whom  Wordsworth  wrote — 

"  I'ltrm  bodat  a  roice  whoso  sound  wu 

Uko  the  SCO, 
I'ut-e  ft»  the   oahcd  hcuvcus,   niajcstio, 

frw"— 

[that  thp  tales  of  explorers  and  the 
'  rouiaiice  of  geography  had  their 
greatest  influence.  He  too  had 
the  power  of  assiniilattng  what  be 
{  beard,  and  of  making  it  all  tribu- 
tary to  bis  genius.  Listen  to  this 
passage,  which  recalls  tho  edbrts  of 
our  navigators  to  find  the  Nortli- 
fast  Passage  past  the  Voigatz 
strait  and  the  nioulli  of  tho  nver 
Ob.     On  suiih  an  advcuture  Wil- 


looghby     and     Chancellor     were 
bound,     destined    never     to     re- 1 
turn; — 

"As  when  two  rolar  winds,  blowing] 

ml  verso 
t7pou  the  Croniiui  sea,  iogcthur  drivo 
fountains  of  ice,  tltat  stop  tho  imngintnl  I 

way 
licycmd  {'otaom  eaatn'ard,  to  the  i-iuli 
t'fttlmian  coast.      TJit:  tmgngatcil  un\, 
Di'Ath,  v-ith  his  moDG  puttific,  cold  anil 

dry, 
As  witli  a  tridimt,  amotv,  auil  lix'd  as 

firni 
As  Deloe,  fluatitiK  uuce ;   the  rest  fain 

look 
Uonnd  with   Gorgouiaii  rigour  iiot  to 

move.'* 

The 

"argnsies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  seigniors  nni)  rich  hnrghcrs  of  thti 
flood," 

which  iShakespe&re  alludes  to  in 
"Tho  Merchant  of  Venice^"  pro- 
vide I^lilion  also  with  a  ma[;nili- 
cent  simile,  replete  with  geogra- 
phical associations : — 

*'As  whcD  far  off  at  eea  a  Rect  deBcricd 

Hangs  fu   tho   cloods,  by  cfjninDctial 
winds 

CloM  sailing  from  TlcngsU,  or  the  isles 

Of  Teriiatc  and  Tiilurc,   wbcDoe  incr- 
ehkiiti  Uriiig 

Their  ipicy  «Irugs;  they,  on  the  trad- 
ing HixmI, 

ThroDgh   tho  wide    Kthiopian   to^  tiio 
Cape 

Ply    stemming    nightly    towards    tlie  ^ 
Pole  ;  so  tM!«nicd 

Far  ofTthe  Hying  liend." 

Biit  the  most  splendid  geogra- 
phical description  which  Milton 
gives  us  is  when  he  tukoa  Adain 
to  the  hill  "of  Paradise  the  high- 
est," from  which  the  hemisphere 
of  earth  could  ire  seen  in  clearest 
ken,  "stretched  out  to  the  amplest 
reach  of  prospect."  This  is  a  fit- 
ting opportunity  for  the  poet  to 
ransack  old  and  new,  to  draw 
from  the  romantic  and  imagina- 
tive acojunts  of  tho  ujitouuth  and 
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Heveateenth  centuiy,  no  less  than 
frntn  the  pngea  of  classic  lore. 
With  what  a  swfiep  hft  takes  us 
—  the  sweep  of  ati  exuberant 
fancy  rfTploiiiiihed  with  nil  the  El 
Dorados  of  ancient  or  modern 
times; — 

"  Not  liigbor  tbut  bill,  nor  wider  louk- 

ing  round, 
\Vliot«oii,  for  dilfercat  caosci  the  temp- 
ter sot 
Onr  second  Adam,  in  the  wilderaeas, 
To  show  him  alt  earth's  kiugdoiiia,  aud 

tliuir  ylury — 
His  eye  mi^lit  there  uoiuiuand  wher- 
ever stood 
City  of  oM  or  modem  fame,  the  seat 
Of  mighticGt  empire,  from  the  destined 

walls 
Of  Cambola,  scat  of  Cuthaian  (.  hnm, 
Anil     Sotnarcand    by     Oxu8,    Tcmir's 

throne, 
To    Paifuin,    of    Sina;EUi    kings;    and 

tbi-iicb 
To  Agra,  aud  Labor,  of  Great  Mogul, 
UtrKXi   to  tlio    Golden    Chervoncsc ;   or 

where 
The  Persian  in  EclKitan  eat,  or  Btnco 
In   HigpuUitnj   or  where   the   Russian 

L'xar 
lu  Mo«cow  ;  or  the  Sultan  in  Biza.Dcc, 
Tarcbeatau-boi-n  ;  nor  could  his  eye  not 

ken 
The  empire  of  Xegus  to  his  utmost 

port 
Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings, 
MonbazA,  aud  Quilou  and  Melind, 
Aud    .Sofala  (Uiought   Ophir),    to   the 

reoiin 
Of  Cougo,  and  Angolu  farthest  south  ; 
Or  thc-ucti  from  Niger   flood  to  Atlas 

Alount, 
The  kingdoms  of  Almanzor,   Fes  and 

Morocoo  aud  Algiers  and  Trcmiscn  ; 
On  Europe  thence,   and  whore  Rome 

was  to  sw.'iy 
The  world ;  in  ttpirtt,  pt-rhapa,  he  also 

saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 
And  CuBoo  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa,  ixx\*X  yet  unspoil'd 
(iitiana,  wliose  great  city  Cieryon'a  sons 
Call  EI  Donido." 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as 
a  poetical  summary  of  tho  geo- 
graphical  knowledge   of   Milton's 


age.  Europe  had  not  yet  emanci- 
pated itsnlt  from  the  mybhopijcic 
age,  and  travellers'  tales  gave  poets 
goi^eous  colouring  for  their  word- 
pictures.  Indeed  the  reality  of 
the  new  discOTories  was  snt£cient  ■ 
to  inspire  them.  It  may  be  noted  ^ 
in  Milton's  description  how  prom- 
inent a  part  the'  "  dark  continent  " 
of  Africa  takes.  Then,  as  always, 
vague,  shadowy,  and  mysterious ; 
groat  cities,  great  empires  thro^im 
broadcast  on  the  map  with  a  lavish 
hand !  The  empire  of  Negus ! 
"What  olcmenta  of  ruthless  power 
wielded  by  a  dusky  pot<?ntate  does 
it  not  call  up?  And  the  range  of 
the  seer's  eye  from  Niger  flood  to 
Atlas  Mount !  What  a  magniS- 
cent  picture  of  spaoe !  There  was 
the  desert  truly  !  Bat  what  might 
there  not  be  in  tliose  dim  latitudes 
and  longitudes  far  beyond  the 
tract  of  burning  Saharas  ?  The 
romance  of  geographical  discovery 
in  Northwest  Africa  lasted  well 
into  tho  nineteenth  century,  when 
Timbuctoo,  so  long  the  object  of 
travellers  of  every  nation,  was 
handed  down  by  rumour  as  a  city 
full  as  gorgeous  and  rich  as  the 
seat  of  Montezume.  Mouibaxa, 
Quiloa,  and  Melind  are  familiar 
names  to  us  now  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  j  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  wc  liave  realised 
the  existence  of  these  places  to 
which  Milton  allotted  such  a  great* 
ness.  That  they  were  great  may 
be  assumed  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Portuguese  and  other  tra- 
vellers. Sofala  (thought  Ophir) 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention of  late  from  the  fact  of 
the  Mashunaland  expodition  and 
Mr  Theodore  Bent's  discoveries 
amongst  the  ancient  ruins  of  Zim- 
babwe. Ilere,  indeed,  would  seem 
to  have  existed  some  ancient  seat 
of  civilisation,  gold-mines,  forts, 
houses,  and  rich  treasure  -  trove, 
whither  King  Solomon's  ships 


may  ■ 
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have  steered  during  the  time  of 
the  Jews'  prosperity.  In  these 
regions  the  pickaxe  of  the  miner 
is  at  work  bringing  to  lif^ht  veins 
of  wealth  every  day.  Congo,  also, 
has  aci^uired  a  new  significance  of 
late,  and  the  "realm  of  Coogo," 
to  use  Milton's  words,  is  the 
"Congo  Free  SUto"  of  today. 

Ilere  lies  a  country  vast  in  ex- 
tent, only  half  explored,  traversed 
at  rare  intervals  by  the  feet  of 
adventurous  traders  and  pioneers, 
and  full,  so  it  is  believed,  of  end- 
less possibilitlee,  larger  and  more 
magnificent  than  the  narrow  strip 
of  shore  to  which  the  Portuguese 
gave  the  high-Bounding  title  of  the 
Kmpire  of  Conga  Sfoinhassa  is 
also,  as  we  see,  another  old  name 
with  A  new  significance.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  modern  in iwuouary 
enterprise,  and  the  starting- pi  ace 
of  a  contemplated  railway  to  the 
great  Nyauxa  beyond,  and  the 
point  whence  British  enterprise 
may  turn  with  renewed  vigour  to 
MMil  the  problems  of  Central 
Kquatorial  Africa.  Kealms,  there- 
fore, that  were  vague,  shadowy, 
and  indistinct  in  Milton's  day, 
romantic  (;nough  for  the  purpose 
of  the  poet,  may  spring  into  re- 
newed life  and  activity.  Oar 
blind  Teiresias  would  seem  to  have 
discerned  with  tlie  eye  of  prophecy 
the  realm  of  Congo  &ud  the  king- 
dom of  Aforn  basso. 

To  Milton  the  whole  theory  of 
Physical  (I  eography ,  t  he  mo  vementa 
of  the  stars,  and  the  influences 
of  the  seasons,  were  a  congenial 
and  fascinating  study.  In  Book 
X.,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  he  propounds, 
in  the  fashion  of  tlie  poet-geo- 
grapher, a  theory  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy magnificent  in  its  con- 
ception ; — 

"The  son 
Hod  fint  bin  i>recept  so  to  niovo,  so 

Mhia«, 
As  mi^lit  affect  the  earth  with  cold  tmd 
bsofc 


.Source  tDtc^rablo,  nod  from  the  north  to 

can 
Decre[)it  winter,    from   tho    south    to 

bring 
Solstittid  sommor's  heai.     To  the  blank 

mnoii 
Hor  office  they  prescribetl :  to  tho  other 

live 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspocte, 
In  Boxtilo,  square,  and  trine,  oiid  op- 
posite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  ami  wben  to  joiu 
In   aynoti    unlwiiigii :    »iiJ    taugUt   tho 

lix'd  — 

llicir    luflaQiicn     maUgnant    when 

shower, 
W'Mcb  of  thorn  rising  witli  the  ann,  or 

fulling, 
Sbuuld  prove  tempestuous :  to  the  winds ; 

tbujf  HHt 

Their  conicnt,  when   with   bluster  to 

confound 
Sea,  air,  and  shore ;  the  thunder  when 

to  roll 
With  terror  through  Uie  lUrk  Msrial 

hall. 
Some  miy   ho  taught   his  angela   turn 

iiakancu 
The  puleH  uf  earth,  twice  ten  ilogrces^ 

and  raoro, 
From  the  sun'i  axle,  they  with  labour 

pnah'rl 
Ob1ii|ui!  thu  centric  globe.     Some  gay, 

thu  Hun 
Waa  bid  turn  reins  from  the  equinoctial 

i-uad 
Like  distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  tho 

seven 
Atlantic  sisters,  and  tlie  Spartan  Twins, 
Up  to  th«  Tropic  t;rab  ;  thenco  down 

amain 
Hy  I^o,  an'1  tho  Virgin,  sn<l  tho  Scales, 
An  <let;p  a«  Capricorn,  to  bring  in  uhange 
Of  auasous  to  each  clime :  else  bad.  tho 

spring 
Perpetoal  smilvd  on  earth  with  vcroaut 

flowers, 
Kijnal  in  diys  and  nights^  except  to 

those 
Ilcyorttl  the  polar  nircleii :  io  tbcui  tlay 
Hod  utibcuigbted  ibonc.  while  tho  luw 

aim, 
To  rcootnpense  his  distAnce,  In  thstr 

sight 
Had  ronndcd  still  the  hoHron,  and 

known 
Or  East  or  West,  which  hod  forbid 

snOw 
Fnim  cold  Estotlland,  awl  south  as  (or 
noneath  MsycUan." 
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In  the  elucidation  of  his  theories 
of  the  universe,  Milton  not  only 
charms  the  oar  with  hia  stfttely  and 
musical  rhythm,  but  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  reader  upon  dry 
physical  facta,  giving  them  a 
wonderful  colouring  of  hia  ovn. 
It  ia  an  extract  worthy  of  his 
maf^oificent  poem,  and  he  resemblea 
Lucretius  in  his  power  to  deal  with 
abstruse  matters  in  majestic  vorse. 
To  the  geographer's  pictures  he  is 
always  deeply  indebted.  Batan 
dilated  stands  "  like  Tcncritie  or 
Atlas  unremoved."  Uriel  is  borne 
ou  the  bright  beam  wliose  point 
bore  him  downwards  "to  the  sun, 
now  fallen  beneatli  thu  Azores." 
The  description  itself  of  liklen  and 
Uio  delicious  fragrance  thereof  is 

"As  when  to  thoBo  who  sail 
Beyond  tho  Capo  of  Hope,  and  now  arc 

past 
3{o7iiiiibK(ae,  off  at  »oa  uurth-cost  wiuda 

blow 
Snluvan  odoura  from  the  spicy  Bhorus 
Of  Aroby  the  Jllcst." 

The  fig-tree  whose  leaves  Adam 
and  Kve  used  as  a  covering  was 

"  Not  that  Itiud  fur  fruit  renou'ned, 
Dot  such  OM,  at  this  day,  to  Imliatui 

known, 
lu  Mulahar  or  Peocan. 

•Such  of  l&t« 
Colambus  fuuud  the  American,  so  girt 
With  feathered  claeture." 

The    fnitt    that   Eve    carries    to 
Adam  is — 

"Whatever  Garth,  all-bearing  Muthcr, 

yiehU 
In  India  East  or  West" 

Had  Milton  lived  in  the  days  of 
8outh  Pacific  discovery,  ho  would 
surety  have  seized  upon  the  idea 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree  and  made 
capital  out  of  this.  Lord  Byron,  in 
his  beautiful  and  descriptive  poem 
of  "Tho  island,"  whicli  indeed  is 
throughout  a  notable  instance  of 


the  g;rcat  tribute  poets  owe  to  geo> 
graphers  and  explorers,  paints  his 
"Island  Eden,"  and  the  "Tropic 
afternoon  of  Toobenai."  M 

*'The  cava  feast,  tho  yam,  tho  oocoa'a 

root, 
\V1iich  bears  nt  once  the  oup,  tlio  milk 

ami  fruit ; 
Tho    bi-ua<l  -  tree,    which    without    the 

jilimghsharo,  yields 
The   uorcapcd  kurvest   of  unfiurow^d 

fields, 
Aud  Ijakes  ite  unadulterated  loaros 
Without    a    fanmce    in     unpurchtuicJ 

grovea" 

There  is  one  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  inspiration  poeta 
can  sometimes  receive  from  tho  _ 
muse  of  Geography,  and  this  is  ■ 
"The  Ancient  Mariner"  of  Samuel  ™ 
Taylor  Coleridge,  one  of  the  most 
))eautiful  and  fantastic  creations  of 
the  poetic  art.  The  poem  is  said 
to  have  hung  upon  an  incident 
mentioned  in  Sholvockc's  voyagca 
to  Cape  Horn  and  the  South  Seas. 
Captain  8lioivockH  and  Olippftrton 
were  placed  in  command  of  two 
ships  by  mercliants  of  Bristol  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  expe<lition 
was  badly  conducted,  and  did  not 
succeed.  In  his  book  ShHlvocke 
doscribeil  the  weird  ocean  scenery 
of  Patagonia  (the  homo  of  the  god 
Betebos)  and  Oape  Horn  ;  how  the 
navigators  experienced  snch  ex- 
treme cold  when  driven  into  the 
latitude  of  GP  30'  S.,  that  a  sailor 
fall  with  benumbed  fingers  from 
the  mainsail,  and  was  drowned.     ^ 

"  lu  sbort,  one  wuuld  think  it  im-  V 
possible  that  anything  c*mld  sulwist 
in  80  rigid  a  cltnuiLe ;  aiul  itidi^ed  we 
nil  i)bHervcd  tliut  we  luid  not  t>i«  flight 
of  uiie  fitfh  (if  any  kind  uiuiM  wo  weru 
CORK!  Mtnithward  of  the  Straights 
I^  Miiir." 

"And  now  there  came  both  mist  ai 

snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  vanie  floiithig  by 
As  grwn  as  emenild. 
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And  through   tJie   ilrifta,   tlie    mowy 

difto. 
Did  tend  a  diamal  ibcen ; 
Nor  ihRpcs   of    men,   nar  beasts    we 

k«ti, — 
The  ice  woM  all  betwwn." 

"Not  one  B.-:  1  •■•'  -r,-ept  a  discon- 
w>l»t«   black  wliu    accotu- 

paoieil  ua  for  ...,:...  liays,  Iiovt-ring 
aboQt  ns  Ufi  If  he  had  lost'liimsclf/' 

"  At  l«o£tli  (lid  crou  bi)  oILtAlrow, 
Thron^'li  the  fttg  it  caniu; 
Aa  if  it  lind  l)e«n  a  ChriBtion  bouI, 
We  liaifd  it  in  Ood's  came/ 

Tho  onrse  came  upon  th«  ship 
wliCQ — 

"Halley,  tite  nccood  capiain,  oh- 
senriiiff,  tii  onf  of  his  nielanchuly  fits, 
thut  ilii»  Ifiri]  v/aa  nlv.iys  nciir  us,  im- 
Bj{uted  frutfl  iu  culuur  thai  it  migtit 
M  ■ouio  ill  omen.  That  whidi,  I 
vuppoac,  ibJiiced  liiiu  the  nioro  to 
c4Kouf.'4;t'  liiH  Bi]|rfn>tition  was  the 
cnntiniie<l  wHctj  nf  contrary  tcnipce- 
tuoiLi  windx  which  had  uppreewsl  U4 
ever  »itice  wo  hml  jpit  illt-<>  thi«  liea. 
Bat,  be  tluit  afl  it  would,  lie,  aft*r 
ttume  fniitleMaatteiiit)t>^at  h-u^'th  hIioI 
the  allwtr««fi,  not  daubtinfj,  jpcrhaja, 
that  wv  sliould  have  a  fair  wind  after 

"And  I  hod  done  a  hellish  thiag, 
And  it  would  work  'em  woe." 

If  Sainnnl  Tavlor  Colfridge  had 
foUowetl  [Jr  Johnson's  advice,  he 
vonlcl  nevrr  have  spent  his  time 
in  roading  tooka  of  travel  and  of 
ToyagM  to  the  South  Seas,  and,  in 
all  probability,  would  never  have 
prwluced  tho  great  gem  of  all  his 
pootry. 

Ruskin,  in  his  'Soenea  of  Tro- 
T«l,'  remarks  that  the  charts  of 
•eience  fail  in  the  poetical  or  pic- 
toriat  represeu  tation  of  general 
physical  features.  Roughly  speak- 
ing,  wo  rccogniae  general  contrasta 
and  appndicnd  the  attributes  of 
the  zonea ;  but  the  poet's  and  tho 
painter's  hand  must  till  up  the 
details.  We  have  to  itna(;itie  our- 
selves aloft,  Hying  with  tlio  migra- 
tory horde  of  birds,  ood  looking 


down  apon  the  variegated  mosaic 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Yonder  are 
the  Alps,  there  are  the  Apennines, 
below  are  "ancient  promontorie-s 
sleeping  in  the  sun  ;  here  and  there 
on  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  grey 
stain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the 
burning  field" — in  the  south  "it 
great  peacefulness  of  Hght,  Syria 
and  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid 
like  the  pieces  of  a  golden  pave- 
ment into  the  sen  blue."  Towards 
the  north  are  deeper  shadows 
and  dark  forests,  till  the  "earth 
heaves  into  mighty  masses  of 
leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor,  bor- 
dering into  a  broad  waate  of  gloomy 
purplp,  tliat  belt  of  Geld  and  wood, 
and  splintering  into  irregular  and 
grisly  islands  amid  the  northern 
seas,  beaten  by  storms  and  chilted 
by  ice  drift." 

This,  indeed,  ia  the  prose-poetry 
of  Geography.  It  is  the  modern 
spirit  breathing  over  and  aptrit- 
ualiaing  all  aspects  of  nature. 

Some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  great  Tennyson's  poetry  are 
beautiful  geographical  descriptions. 
Listen  to  the  "Land  of  Lotos- 
Eaters"— 

"  A  hind  of  itreunia !  some,  liko  a  down-^ 

ward  itmoko 
Slow- dropping  veUa  of  thinncet  Uwo,] 

dill  go  ; 
.iVnd  Aonie  thro'  wavericg   lighbi   and! 

ahodowii  broke, 
Itolling   a    sliuubrous    sheet    of    foam^ 

below. 
They  saw  tho  gleaming  river  wawardJ 

How 
From   tho   inner  laud :    far  off,   thr 

niouiitaiii-topit, 
Tliri'ti  sileut  piiuiuclea  of  aged  snow.  . . , 
The     charmed     sunaeb     lingered     lov 

adowa 
Id  thf   tow  west ;  through   mouatiuoil 

ck'fta  tlie  dale 
Wsa  avvn  fixr  taland,  aad  tho  yell 

[low  II 

Itonlcr'il  with  palm,  and  many  a  wlail 

itig  vnio 
Aoil  iih'ImIow,  set  with  slender  galh 

gallic" 
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In  the  elucidation  of  hia  theories 
of  thti  iiiiiverae,  Milt-on  not  only 
charms  th<^  ear  with  bis  stately  and 
muiiical  Hiytlim,  but  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  reader  upon  dry 
physical  facts,  giving  them  a 
wonderful  colouring  of  bis  own. 
It  is  an  extract  worthy  of  his 
magnificent  poi'in,  and  he  respinbles 
Imcrctius  in  his  power  to  deal  with 
abstruse  matters  in  majestic  verse. 
To  the  geographer's  pictures  he  is 
always  deeply  indebted.  Satan 
dilated  stands  "  likn  Teneriffe  or 
Atlas  unremovod"  Uriel  is  borne 
on  the  bright  beam  whose  point 
bore  him  downvrarda  "  to  the  sun, 
now  fallen  Ixtneuth  the  Azores." 
The  description  itself  of  Eden  and 
tJie  delicious  fragrance  thereof  is 

"  As  wbuu  tu  thoae  who  sail 
Beyond  Uia  Cape  of  Hope,  ami  now  are 

■paat 
Mozatnbitiuo,  ott  at  sea  north-oast  winds 

blow 
Sabican  odoars  from  tho  a^cy  shoroa 
Of  Araby  the-  iil««t." 

The  fig-tree  whose  leaves  Adam 
and  Eve  used  as  a  covering  was 

'*Not  tbat  ktuti  fur  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  oti,  at  tltis  day,  to  Indians 

known. 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan, 

Such  of  lato 
Columbus  found  the  American,  id  girt 
With  fcatltvred  cinvtun." 

The    fruit    that   Eve    carries    to 
Adam  is — 

*'  Whatever  l:larth,  all-bcariiig  Mother, 

yields 
iDlmlinKustor  West," 

Had  Milton  lived  in  the  days  of 
South  Pacific  discovery,  he  would 
Burely  have  seized  upon  the  idea 
of  the  bread-fruit  ti-ee  and  made 
capital  out  of  this.  Lord  Byron,  in 
his  beautiful  and  descriptive  poem 
of  '*The  Island,"  whicli  indeed  is 
Uirougboat  a  notable  instance  of 
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the  great  tribute  poets  owe  to  geo- 
graphers and  explorers,  paint«  his 
"Island  Kden,"  and  the  "TroE 
afternoon  of  Toobcnai." 

"The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's 

root, 
\Vhioh  licars  at  oaoe  the  cup,  the  milk 

aod  fmit : 
Tbc    lireA<1  -  trve,   whicb   wichont    th« 

ploiighiluurt!,  yieliU 
Tbe   uni-eapeil   barvest  of  uafntrow'd 

»eM«, 
Aud  bakes  Ita  unadulterated  louves 
Witbout   a    furnace    in    uupurchasod 

grores." 

There  is  one  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  iusptration  poeta 
can  sometimes  receive  frcmi  the  ^ 
muse  of  Geography,  and  this  is  I 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  of  tiamuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  one  of  the  meet 
beautiful  and  fantastic  creations  of 
the  poetic  art.  Tbe  poem  is  said 
to  have  hung  upon  an  incident 
mentioned  in  Hbelvocke's  voyages 
to  Cape  Horn  and  the  South  Seas.  ■ 
Captain  Shelvocke  and  Olipperton  ^ 
were  placed  in  command  of  two 
ships  by  merchants  of  Bristol  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  expedition 
was  badly  conducted,  and  did  not 
succeed.  In  his  book  Shelvocke 
described  tbc  weird  ocean  scenery 
of  Patagonia  (the  home  of  the  god 
Setebos)  and  Cape  Horn  ;  how  the 
navigators  experitiicwl  such  ex- 
treme cold  when  driven  into  the 
latitude  of  6r  30'  S.,  that  a  sailor 
fell  witli  benumbed  lingers  from 
the  mainsail,  and  was  drowned. 

"  In  abort,  cue  would  think  it  im- 
possible that  anytbiug  could  subaiat 
in  so  rigid  a  climate  ;  and  indeed  we 
alt  cbserrc^l  that  we  hod  not  th&  sight 
uf  one  iish  of  any  kind  since  we  were 
route  Bouthward  of  the  Straights  of 
Ia;  il:ur." 


"  And  now  there  eomo  both  mist  and 

snow, 
And  It  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice,  nuui-high,  oonut  floating  by 
Ai  greea  aa  emerald. 


And   tliFough   iLc   ilnfts,   tin    eoowy 

Did  «en<l  ft  dUniukl  ulicon  : 

Nor  ahApei   of    men,   nor  beaati    we 

ken, — 
Tho  ice  woe  all  between." 

"  Nut  one  sealiiiil,  except  a  discon- 
■ulale  lib'.'k  nJIxitFuss,  vUu  iiccutn- 
peutted  11.-1  fur  Mi'VtMul  (luyit,  liov^tiing 
about  na  ah  if  be  bad  ttrnt  Intiis^lf." 

"At  length  did  croBS  on  allmtt^xi, 
Hirougb  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  bad  Uon  a  Ohruttan  suul, 
Vi'fi  ballM  it  iu  Ood'K  name." 

The  curse  came  upon  Uie  sliip 
wbch — 

"Uatley,  tbo  second  caiitairit  oh- 
Bcrviug,  ill  one  of  bis  melancboly  6ts, 
tbnl  tbtif  bird  wua  alwn,vs  near  us,  im- 
agined from  iUi  colour  that.  It  might 
be  aume  ill  omcii.  'I'lmt  whicii,  I 
sujipoee^  induced  liim  the  uiora  to 
euoournge  bi«  supei-stition  vaa  tbe 
ooDtinncd  series  of  contrary  t'Ciupcs- 
tU4>u«  winds  wbicb  bod  opprewed  us 
ever  Klnc«  wc  liad  x'ol  int<i  tliia  sea. 
Ibit,  be  titat  an  it  would,  he,  afUr 
some  friiilltMS  alteinjiU.  uL  hm^tb  hIioI 
the  aMtiilnjsst,  not  douiitin^,',  in-ihajja, 
tliAt  we  bbould  have  a  fair  vind  after 

"And  I  bad  done  a  IieiUeb  thing, 
An<I  it  would  work  'em  woe." 

If  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  bad 
followed  T)r  Johuson's  advice,  lie 
would  never  have  spent  bis  time 
in  reading  booka  of  travel  and  of 
Toyages  to  the  South  Seas,  and,  iu 
all 
prod  I 
poetry. 

Huskin,  in  his  'Scenes  of  Tra- 
vel/ retnarke  that  the  charts  of 
science  fail  in  tbe  poetical  or  pic- 
torial representation  of  general 
physical  features.  Roughly  speak- 
inp,  WD  recognise  geiteral  contrasts 
and  apprehend  tbe  attributes  of 
tho  zones ;  but  the  poet's  and  the 
painter's  hand  must  fill  up  the 
details.  Wr  have  to  imagine  our- 
selves aloft,  Jlying  with  the  uiigra- 
tory  hordo  of  hircls,  atul  looking 


probability,  would  never  have 
xluced  the  great  gem  of  all  his 


down  upon  the  variegated  nio 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Youder  are 
the  Alps,  tbetB  are  the  Apennines, 
below  are  **  ancient  proinontoriea 
sleeping  in  the  sun  ;  here  and  there 
an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  grey 
stain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the 
burning  field  " — in  the  south  "  a 
gn-at  peticefulness  of  light,  Syria 
and  Ureece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid 
like  tbe  pieces  of  a  golden  pave- 
ment into  tbe  sea  blue."  Towards 
tbo  north  are  deeper  shadows 
and  dark  forests,  till  the  "earth 
heaves  into  mighty  masses  of 
leaden  rock  and  beatby  moor,  hor^ 
dering  into  a  brood  waste  of  gloomy 
purple,  that  belt  of  Held  and  wood, 
and  spliuluring  into  irregular  and 
grisly  islands  amid  the  northern 
seas,  beaten  by  storms  and  chilled 
by  icfrdrift." 

Tliis,  indeed,  is  the  prose-poetry 
of  Geography.  It  is  tbe  modem 
spirit  breathing  over  and  spirit- 
uatisiog  all  aspects  of  nature. 

Some  of  tbe  finest  portions  of 
tbe  great  Tennyson's  poetry  are 
beautiful  geographical  descriptions. 
Listen  to  the  **  Land  of  Lotos- 
Eaters  " — 

"  A  land  of  itrtanu !  some,  Ukc  a  dov 

ward  smoke 
Slow-dropping  veila  of  tbiimost  la« 

(lid  go  ; 
And  oomc  thro'  wavering  ligbta 

Bbudowa  broke, 
llolling   a    slumbroui    sboet   of    foiH 

below.  ^M 

TUey  saw  the  gleaming  river  seawiw 

flow 
From   tbo   binor  land:    far  ofT,  thnfe 

niouu  tain-tops,  ^M 

Tliree  silent  pinnaelci  of  agtnl  snow.  .  ^ 
The     charmed     vnnset     linget'd     low 

adown 
In  the  low  we«t ;  through   aiouatata 

eleftB  tbe  dalo 
Was  sucu  far  inlainl.  and  the  yell 

down 
bopler'd  with  pabn,  and  many  a  ml 

log  Tnio  

And  meiulow,  set  witb  slender  galtn- 

cale." 


I 
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In  "Enoch  Arden"  the  passage 
bcgintiing — 

''The  moimtaiB  wooded  to  the  pttak, 

tlifl  Uwas 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  wayo 

to  UcAVen, 
Tho  slondcr  coco's  drooping  crown  of 

plumes, 
The  lightning  ftaah   of  tnaect  and   ur 

bin), 
Thu  luHLru  iif  the  long  coiivolvuluttoa 
That  coUud  iiruuud  LUc  istaLuly  sterna, 

&Qd  ran 
Kv'ii    to   th«   limit  of  the  Itmd,   tha 

glowa 
And  glortet  of  the  broad  bolt  of  the 

world. 
All  thcaii  lie  saw  ;  but  wbat  ho  faiu 

hOAl    BOCD 

He  CQuld  not  Bee>  tlie  kindly  hainan 

(qco 
Nor    ever    hear    a    kimlly    voice,    but 

hcaril 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  oooon- 

fowl, 
Tbs   IcaguQ-long  roUor  thundering  on 

the  reef, 
Tim  moving  whittper  of  huge  troos  that 

hr&itcli'd 
And   UoMum'd  in  the  xetiith,  or   the 

sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave. 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all 

day  long 
K»t  often  in  tlio  eeawanUgaxing  gorge, 
A  ahipwrccked  sailor,  waiting  for  a  snil : 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  bat  every  day 
The  Bonrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  pro- 

cipiues  ; 
'ITiB  Waxe  upon  the  waters  to  the  cast, 
Tlin  hiii/*  upon  hia  ialaud  overhead  ; 
Thu  hljue  upon  the  wat«r»  to  the  west; 
Then  thd  great  stars  that  globud  li)i<.-m- 

sclVGS  in  Heaven, 
The  boUowor-boUowiug  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  Bimriso — but  no 

sail  "— 

lias  justly  1/ccn  L|uoted  as  one  of 


the  trncst  and  most  baantiful  de- 
acnptions  possible  of  a  tropical 
island.  Dwellers  in  the  West 
Indies  have  often  appropriated 
this  extract,  aiid  appliivd  it  to 
Dominica,  with  its  green  slopes, 
shining  rivers,  and  lofty  peak  of 
Mome  Diablotpn.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  realise  that  Tcuuysou 
had  never  seen,  as  he  elsewhere 
describes  thorn — 

"  Qreadthfi  ni  trupic  stuulu  and  pahiu  in 
cluster,  knoU  of  Paradise" 


I 


Can  there  be,  therefore,  a  great 
chasm  helween  Poetry  and  Geo-  ■ 
graphy,  as  of  two  distinct  studies,  I 
irreeoiicilable  with,  and  distinct) 
from,  one  another  1  Nay,  may  not 
the  muse  of  Geography  be  the  chief 
auxiliarof  thepoeticart?  If,  from 
the  descriptions  of  geographers 
and  travellers,  Shakespeare  has 
evolved  his  wonderful  and  ttiatch- 
less  creation  of  Ariel,  the  sprite  of 
air,  Coleridge  the  story  and  curse 
of  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  Mlltoa 
his  most  magnificent  siinilea  from 
nature,  Tennyson  his  most  striking 
and  lx;autiful  desoriptive  pieces, 
who  shall  say  that  Geography  her- 
self deserves  not  to  be  enshrined  as 
the  tenth  uiuse  I  Geography  aa  an 
exact  science  may  bo  distasteful, 
and  Geography  as  a  compendium  of 
bare  names  and  places  in  foreign 
lauds  an  unworthy  study ;  bat 
when  the  poet  has  come  and  cast 
around  these  names  and  places 
"  the  consecration  and  the  poet's 
dream,"  these  very  names  and 
places  become  for  us  living  and 
inspiring  creations. 

WiLLlAU   GUESWELL. 
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TtIB    BKELETOK    HAND. 


T  AU  altout  to  relut«  Rome  events 
which  took  place  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  in  a  remote  little 
lishing  villojje  on  the  south  coast 
of  Devonshire.  The  occurrences 
ara  in  themaelTes  bo  remarkable 
that  thej  have  been  well  known 
to  the  present  generation  of  in- 
habitants ;  but  as  things  get  al- 
tered in  oral  transmission  through 
many  persons,  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  place  this  record  in  ^Titing. 

Near  the  village  of  Jod/iel,  in  a 
pretty  little  cottage  on  the  lop  of 
the  bright  red  sandstone  clitT  which 
overhangs  the  village,  lived  two 
inaiden  sisters,  the  Misses  Kutson. 
Tbcir  father,  a  sea-captain,  had 
died  a  year  before  the  events  I 
am  about  to  relate  occurred. 
Their  mother  had  died  in  giving 
birtli  to  the  younger  sister,  Anne, 
who  was  now  a  most  beautiful  girl 
of  eighteen.  The  Misses  Itutson 
were  very  devotedly  attached  to 
one  another,  fltud  M-ero  much  bo- 
loved  by  the  village  neighljonra. 
The  haxulet  being  a  very  seques- 
tered one,  they  seldom  saw  any 
one  from  the  outer  world  except 
occa«  ion  ally  sailors,  who  would 
stroll  along  the  cUlT  from  Ply- 
mouth or  from  other  fishing  vil- 
lages along  the  ooast.  In  the 
autumn  of  1S13  a  presagang 
visited  South  Devon  and  made 
their  headquarters  for  some  time 
in  the  village  of  Jodztel.  The  cap- 
tain, a  certain  Captain  Sinclair  by 
name — a  coarse  brutal  fellow  in  ap 
pear&nce — was  very  much  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
Miaa  Anne.  He  forced  himself 
upon  her,  and  continued  paying 
her  the  moat  distasteful  atten- 
tions, which  the  gentle  girl  did  her 
very  utmost  to  check,  bat  in  vain. 
Tho  day  before  Ouptain  Sinclair 


left  Jodzie),  he  made  a  fonnal  olTer 
of  marriago  to  Miss  Anne,  which 
in  the  presence  of  her  sister  she 
imntediately  and  decisively  de- 
clined. Captain  Sinclair  How  into 
tho  moat  violent  passion,  swore 
he  had  never  been  thwarted  yet 
by  any  woman,  and  that  she 
should  belong  to  him  or  never 
marry  at  all.  Anne  was  so  much 
upset  by  the  terrible  scene,  and 
by  Captain  Sincliiir's  outrageous 
language,  that  her  sister  was  very 
glad  when  an  invitation  from  an 
aunt  residing  in  London  gave 
Anne  a  few  weeks'  much-needed 
change.  Mra  Trarers  was  the 
only  near  relative  remaining  to 
the  Misses  Hutson,  and  owing  to 
various  circumstances  the  sisters 
had  scon  but  little  of  their  aunt, 
though  with  Maunce  Travers,  her 
only  son,  they  were  letter  ac- 
quainted. Maurice's  regiment  had 
been  quartered  for  the  summer  of 
1313  at  Plymouth,  and  he  hod 
frequently  been  over  to  see  his 
cou»tns,  and  many  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer day  had  they  spent  wander- 
ing along  the  beautiful  Devonshire 
coast.  Mi^B  Rutaon  had  not  been 
stow  to  perceive  that  stronger  at> 
tractions  than  tlioee  of  mere  scenery 
brought  tho  young  ollicer  so  con- 
stantly to  tlieir  cottage,  and  slie 
was  not  therefore  very  much  sur- 
prised at  receiving  one  morning, 
about  three  weeks  after  Anne  a 
departure  From  home,  a  letter  an- 
nouncing her  engagement  to  her 
cousin,  Maurice  Traversi,  and  her 
immediate  return  to  Jodziel.  It 
was  decided  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  early  in  the 
following  May,  and  I  will  now 
quote  one  or  two  passages  from 
Miss  Rntson's  diary  at  this  time. 
"May  1. — Such  a  horrid  meet- 
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ing  we  have  just  had.  Anne  and 
I  had  been  for  a  stroll  along  the 
shore  when  we  noticed  a  little  lK)at 
which  lay  drawn  up  under  a  rock 
at  some  distance,  when  Anne'a 
eyes,  which  are  keener  than  mine, 
CftUj^ht  sight  of  the  name  painted 
in  gold  letters.  *  Ah,  sister,  come 
away,'  ehe  cried  ;  '  it  is  a  boat 
from  the  Rjivon.  I  thought 
Captain  Sinclair  waa  not  to  he  in 
iheeu  waters  again  ;  he  told  me  ho 
was  to  sail  for  the  Wcat  Indies 
last  month.'  We  tarni^d,  and  were 
hurri«lly  retracing  oar  steps  to- 
wards the  house  when  we  heard 
a  cry  of  Stop  /  I  looked  at  Anne  j 
she  was  deadly  white.  '  Hun  on 
quick,'  I  cried ;  'I  will  speak  to 
him.'  My  heart  was  beating  so 
fast  I  could  run  no  longer;  be- 
sides, I  felt  it  might  l>e  well 
to  hear  what  Captain  Sinclair 
had  to  say,  so  I  drew  myself 
together  and  waited.  Presently 
he  appeared  clambering  up  the 
side  of  the  cHll',  liis  swarthy  face 
purple  with  excitement.  '  Where 
is  she  1 '  he  gasped.  *  I  have  come 
back  to  fetch  her ;  I  could  not  sail 
without  her,  my  own  beautiful 
Anne ! '  *  Kecollect  yourself,  sir,' 
I  cried  indignantly.  *  How  dare 
you  speak  of  my  sister  lu  this  free 
manner !  She  has  told  you  most 
clearly,  and  that  in  my  presence, 
that  she  looks  on  your  pursuit  of 
her  as  odious,  and  she  begs,  both 
for  her  own  sake  and  yours,  that 
you  will  never  attempt  to  see  her 
again.'  '  Do  you  think  I  will  be 
daunt<>d  by  such  a  speech  from  a 
foolish  girU'  he  answered  scorn- 
fully ;  '  no,  no,  she  shall  bo  mine 
yet,  wlicthcr  she  will  or  no.' 
*Yon  are  mistaken,'  I  replied  as 
calmly  as  I  could  ;  'next  Monday 
she  marries  our  tirst  cousin,  Mau- 
rice Travers,  and  will  be  at  peace 
from  your  hated  persecutions.' 

"I  sluill  never  forget  his  scowl 
of  fury  as  he  turned  from  me  and 
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dashed  down  the  clllf,  shouting  as 
he  did  so,  'She  shall  bo  mine  I' 
When  I  got  home,  feeling  very 
nervous  and  shaken,  who  should  I 
£nd  just  starting  out  to  seek  me 
but  Maurice,  who  had  come  three 
days  earlier  than  we  expected 
him.  An  hour  before  I  should 
have  fblt  very  cross  at  having  my 
lost  quiet  hours  with  Anne  so 
much  curtailed,  but  now  I  was 
only  too  thank  Tul  to  feel  we  had  a 
protector  near  us.  Ue  went  oat 
after  hearing  my  story,  but  could 
see  no  trace  of  either  boat  or  its 
owner. 

'*  May  2. — ^To  my  great  relief  the 
Raven,  with  Captain  Sinclair  on 
board,  has  left  Flynioubh  this  morn- 
ing for  the  West  Indies.  Maurice 
had  business  at  Plymouth,  an<]  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  making 
inijuiries  concerning  the  Kavon, 
which  was,  he  found,  in  tho  very 
act  of  putting  to  sea.  I  feel,  oh, 
so  thankful  and  relieved.  fl 

"May  4.  —  How  shall  I  ever  " 
begin  to  write  the  events  of  this 
most  dreadful  day !  Such  a  bril- 
liant sunshiny  morning,  quite  like 
summer,  and  my  darling  came 
down  looking  like  one  of  the 
sweet  white  roses  which  were 
just  coming  into  bloom  around 
the  windows.  I  plucked  a  beau- 
tiful spray  of  them,  and  she  put 
them  in  her  white  satin  waistband  M 
just  before  starting  for  church.  I  ■ 
have  those  roses  by  mo  now  as  I 
write,  hut,  O  my  darling!  whoro  ^ 
are  you  1  The  wedding  was  a  verj  fl 
quiet  one.  After  the  ceremony 
we  had  the  clergyman  and  doctor, 
with  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren, to  lunch,  and  presently  Anne 
rose  and  said  she  would  go  and 
change  her  dress.  I  was  going  to 
follow  her,  but  slie  slopped  me 
with  one  of  her  sweet  kisses  and 
said,  '  Let  me  have  a  few  moments 
alone  in  the  old  room  to  say  good- 
bye to  it  all.'     1  let  her  go — wl; 


guwi-     — 

when   I 
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did  I  ever  thwart  her  in  anything  ? 
She  went,  find  Maurice  begun  romp- 
ing with  the  children,  and  we  ladies 
cut  8]io<*B  of  wfddingcake,  to  he 
taken  round  to  village  favouritea 
next  day,  and  alill  Anno  did  not 
call  Once,  indeed,  1  had  fancied 
I  beanl  her  voice ;  but  when  I 
bad  gone  upBtairs  her  door  was 
locked,  and  she  had  not  anavrered 
my  gentle  tap,  bo  1  came  down 
again,  not  wishing  to  intrude  upon 
her  privacy.  At  length,  however, 
Maurice  became  impatient,  and 
said  I  must  go  and  fetch  her 
down,  or  they  would  never  l>e  in 
time  to  catch  the  coach  at  Ply- 
mouth. The  door  was  still  locked. 
When  X  got  np-stairs  I  knocked, 
6rBt  gently,  then  more  loudly.  I 
wnjt  not  frightened  at  firat,  for 
there  was  a  door-wtndow  in  the 
room  leading  doM-n  a  little  flight 
of  steps  into  the  garden,  and  I 
thought  she  had  gone  down  these 
to  take  a  last  look  nt  her  flowers, 
so  I  called  to  Maurice  to  run 
round  to  the  garden,  for  she  mast 
be  there.  I  remained  listening  at 
the  bedroom  door,  which  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two  flew  open,  and  Mau- 
rice, with  a  very  disturbed  face, 
stood  before  me.  *Bhe  \ia»  evi- 
dently iKcn  in  the  garden,'  ho  said, 
*  for  the  door  on  to  the  outside 
steps  was  open ;  but  there  is  no 
one  there  now.'  I  made  no  an- 
swer, but  flew  past  him  into  the 
beilroom.  It  needird  bat  a  glance 
to  show  my  darling  hnd  gone 
straight  through  the  room  ;  her 
gloves  and  handkerchief  were 
thrown  on  a  chair  by  the  window, 
and  h<>r  palc-blao  travelling-dress 
lay  undisturbed  upon  the  bed.  I 
ran  haitily  tlirough  the  room  and 
garden,  which  was  empty ;  the 
gato  on  to  tho  cliff  was  ajar,  and 
we  noticed  (but  not  till  later)  that 
tlu're  must  have  bepn  a  struggle 
At  thf^  sjKit,  for  some  of  the  lilac 
Ifovghs  were  torn  down,  ns  if  somo 


one  bad  held  fast  by  them  anc 

been  dragged  forcibly  away.  RIuu- 
rice  and  the  rest  of  the  party  fol- 
lowwl  me  on  to  tho  clifl',  for  the 
alarm  had  now  becomo  general  : 
for  a  littli?  wliile  we  ran  wildly, 
calling  her  dear  name,  but  pres- 
ently Maurice  came  to  me,  and 
drawing  my  arm  within  his  own, 
led  me  back  towards  the  bouse. 
'Some  one  must  bo  hero  to  receive 
her  when  she  comes  home/  he  said 
gently,  and  here  his  lips  grew 
white.     *  It  might  Ite  well  to  have 

her  bed  ready  in  case '    He  was 

out  of  the  room  without  finishing 
his  sentence.  It  was  needless ; 
the  same  horrible  fear  had  already 
seized  on  me.  The  cliti',  the  ter- 
rible cliff;  I  cannot  go  on  writing, 
roy  heart  is  too  heavy. 

"  Ttcelve  o'clock.  —  They  have 
come  back,  and,  O  God !  the  only 
trace  of  her  ia  the  spray  of  white 
roaes  I  picked  for  her  this  morn- 
ing. They  wore  found  on  tho  top 
of  the  cliff  about  half  a  mile  from 
here.  I  think  they  are  a  message 
from  my  darling  to  me,  for  they 
were  not  trampled  on  or  crushed  ; 
she  must  have  taken  them  care- 
fully and  purposely  from  her  belt ; 
they  shall  never,  never  leave  me. 

"Mot/  11. — It  is  a  week  since 
that  dreadful  day,  and  not  tlic 
smallest  clao  to  her  disappearance. 
Poor  Maurice  is  half  mad  with 
grief :  he  has  sought  for  her  high 
and  low,  and  spent  nil  the  little 
sum  destined  for  their  wedding 
journey  on  these  vain  researches. 
Now  be  wanders  along  the  ens'  up 
and  down,  up  and  down,  the  whole 
of  the  long  day,  and  then  he  comes 
and  sits  opposite  to  me  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  till  I  tell  him 
it  is  time  for  bed,  when  he  goes 
without  a  word  ;  but  I  hear  him 
pacing  his  room  half  tho  night. 

"  J/'oy  31. — Maurice  has  had  to 
join  his  regiment  for  foreign  ser- 
vice.    T  am  gUd :  he  would 
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gone  mad  hnd  he  remained  inacth'o 
here. 

"  Sept.  3. — I  have  been  very  ill, 
but  Patty  assures  me  there  has  not 
been  a  trn-co  of  any  clue  during  my 
long  time  of  blefiaed  unconscious- 
neae,  and  now  the  terrible  achinj( 
void  is  again  here.  O  ray  darling, 
my  darling,  come  back  ! 

'^tSejit.  G. — Why  should  I  go  on 
writing?  Diylife  henceforth  is  only 
waiting." 

After  this  comes  a  long  break  of 
fully  twenty  ypara  in  the  diary; 
then  in  an  aged  and  trembling  char- 
acter occura  the  following  entry  : — 

"May  4,  1835.— I  don't  know 
what  impels  me  once  more  to  pen 
this  diary :  poBsibly  this  wild 
hurricane  of  wind  which  is  making 
the  house  rock  like  a  boat  has 
upset  me,  but  I  feel  8o  glad  and 
aatistiefl,  as  if  my  long  waiting 
wore  nearly  over.  I  have  just 
been  up-atairs  to  see  that  all  is  in 
order  for  my  darling.  Wo  have 
kept  everything  aired  and  pre- 
pared for  her  these  thirty  years, 
80  tiiat  she  should  lind  all  com- 
fortable when  she  comcB  home  at 
lost.  My  poor  darling,  she  will 
only  find  Patty  and  me  to  welcome 
her.  Let  me  think,  this  is  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  since  we  heard 
of  Maurice's  death  at  Waterloo. 
Oh  what  a  fearful  crash  1  and  how 
that  rumbling  noise  goes  on  sound- 
ing as  if  the  clifi'  had  given  way." 

Here  the  diary  abruptly  termin- 
ates ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
tragic  story  is  yet  told  in  that 
little  Devonshire  village.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  had  in  very 
truth  caused  a  subsidence  in  the 
cliH',  and  in  doing  so  had  brought 
to  light  a  skeleton  on  which  yet 
hung  some  tattered  remnants  of 
what  had  once  been  white  satin, 
and  from  whose  bony  tingers  rolled 
a  tarnished  wedding- ring.  The 
bones  were  collected  with  tender 
care  and  brought  to  the  house  of 
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the  unhappy  sister.  She  received 
them  without  much  apparent  sur- 
prise, directed  they  should  be  laid 
on  '*3Tisa  Anne's  bed  up-staira,*' 
and  as  soon  as  the  men  had  left 
the  house,  went  and  laid  herself 
upon  the  bed  also,  where  her  faitli- 
ful  moid  Patty,  coming  to  see 
after  her  an  hour  latnr,  found  her 
stone-dead,  and  held  tight  in  her 
dead  grasp  was  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  and  a  lace  poc-ket-hftndker- 
chief. 

The  two  sisters  were  laid  to  rest 
in  one  grave,  and  it  was  not  till 
aft«r  the  funeral  was  over  that 
it  was  discovered  that,  through 
some  inad  vertenoe,  one  of  the 
skeleton  hands  had  nob  been  placed 
in  the  coffin  with  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

At  first  there  was  some  talk  of 
reopening  the  grave,  but  the  old 
maid  Patty  entreated  so  earnestly 
to  be  allowed  bo  retain  the  band 
that  she  at  last  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing her  point,  A  glass  case  was 
made  by  Mrs  Patty's  order,  and 
in  it  the  poor  hand  was  placed ;  m 
and  when  Mrs  Patty  went  down  I 
to  the  inn  to  spend  her  last  re- 
maining years  with  her  daughter 
the  landlady,  the  case  was  placed 
on  a  shelf  close  to  the  old  woman's 
seat,  and  many  a  time  would  she 
recount  the  sad  story  to  the  sailors 
who  frequented  the  village  inn. 

In  tho  spring  of  1837  a  larger 
number  than  usual  were  gathered 
round  the  fireside  of  the  Blue 
Dragon.  A  fearful  storm,  accom- 
panied by  violent  gusts  of  hail, 
swept  round  the  house.  Suddenly 
the  door  burst  open,  and  a  young 
man  entered,  half  drawing,  half 
supporting  an  old  man,  bent  and 
shrunk  with  age  and  infirmity. 
"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  he  said  to 
the  old  man ;  "  this  is  the  Dlue 
Dragon.  You  won't  find  a  snugger 
berth  Iwtwoenhoreand  Plymouthj" 
so  saying,  he  thrust  the  old  man. 
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into  a  chair  by  tho  6re,  and  con- 
tinned,  half  Bfiide  to  the  company, 
"  Found  the  old  cove  wandering 
about  tho  cli6s,  and  thought  he 
would  be  blown  over,  so  offen^d  to 
guide  him  here.  I  think  he  is  a 
little "  and  he  tapped  his  fore- 
head atgnificantly.  The  rest  of  the 
party  turned  round  curiously  to 
gaze  at  the  stronger,  who,  seeming 
to  wako  from  some  reverie,  pro- 
ceeded to  order  Booiething  hot  both 
for  himself  and  Iiis  self-constitulwl 
guide.  The  hot  gin  -  and  ■  water 
seemed  further  to  rouse  him,  and 
he  t>egan  asking  a  few  questions 
concerning  the  country  and  neigh- 
liourhood ;  but  in  the  very  act  of 
speaking  his  attention  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  the  sight  of  the 
glass  case  and  skeleton  band.  He 
sprang  from  his  chair  with  a  savage 
cry  of  mingled  terror  and  dismay. 
"The  hand,"  he  cried,  "the  hand  ! 
why  does  it  point  at  met     I  never 

meant,  0  God  ! "  and  he  fell 

down  in  a  fit,  rolling  and  gasping 
on  the  floor,  and  shrieking  wildly 
at  intervals,  "The  hand,  the  hand ! " 
They  raised  the  wretched  man  from 
tlie  Door  and  laid  hira  on  a  bed, 
whilst  the  doctor  was  hurriedly 
BQmmoned.  Meanwhile  the  suf- 
ferer continued  diBJointod  mutter- 
ings,  till,  becoming  exhausted,  he 
sank  into  a  stupor.  On  the  doc- 
tor's arrival,  however,  be  once  more 
roused  himself,  and  asked  in  a 
quieter  and  more  composed  manner 
whose  the  hand  was.  On  being 
told,  he  trembled  violently,  but 
aaid :  "I  am  Captain  Sinclair;  I 
knew  the  wedding-day  j  I  told  my 
ship  to  sail  without  me  from  Ply- 


mouth, saying  I  would  rejoin 
at  Falmouth.  I  meant  to  bru 
Anne  with  me ;  I  hid  in  the 
den,  she  came  into  it  alone, 
rushed  forward,  throw  a  shawl  T 
had  ready  over  her  head,  and  car- 
ried her  away;  she  resisted  with 
all  her  might,  but  I  was  a  strong 
man,  and  her  crie.a  were  stifled  by 
the  shawl.  Of  course  I  could  not 
get  along  very  fast,  and  presently 
I  beard  voices  of  those  in  search 
of  her.  8he  heard  them  also,  and 
made  another  frantic  effort  to  free 
herself.  My  strength  was  nearly 
exhausto<1,  but  mad  with  rage  and 
disappointment,  I  drew  my  knife 
from  my  belt  and  stabbed  her  to 
the  heart,  crying  fiercely,  '  I  have 
kept  my  oath,  you  shall  never  be 
another's.'  Then  I  hurled  tho 
body  down  the  cliiT,  where  I  saw 
it  catch  m  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 
O  God  !  ■'  he  cried,  shuddering  and 
covering  his  face  with  bis  hands, 
"I  see  it  now,  —  that  dreadful 
scene,  the  blue  waves  dancing  be- 
neath the  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
that  white  shapeless  moss  caught 
in  the  frowning  clitT  with  one  arm 
sticking  stifHy  upwards.  1  rolled 
down  one  or  two  stones,  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  it ;  and  when  1  left 
the  spot,  all  I  could  see  was  a  hand 
pointing  at  me."  Here  the  miser- 
able wretch  broke  off  with  a  deep 
groan.  In  a  moment  more  he 
sprang  up  with  another  wild  shout 
of  "  The  hand,  the  bloody  hand  ! " 
and  so  shrieking,  his  body  fell  life- 
less to  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  skfl 
eton  hand  in  the  adjoining  roo 
was  dropping  blood, 
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A  nooK  about  himself  by  a 
journaliat,  giving  as  little  promin- 
ence as  possible  to  newspapers,  is 
much  the 'same  tiling  as  a  treatise 
on  strategy  avoiding  the  actual 
topic  of  war.  If  Lord  Wolsoloy 
were  to  tell  ua  the  story  of  his  life, 
but  studiously  to  refrain  from  all 
mention  of  such  incidents  as  the 
Ashantee  campaign,  tbe  defeat  of 
Arabi  Posho,  and  the  Nile  expedi- 
tion, be  would  be  performing  a  feat 
analogous  to  that  accomplished  by 
the  veteran  puVtUcist,  Sir  G,  A. 
Bala,  in  the  two  volumes  he  has 
recently  published  through  Messrs 
Casaell,  under  the  title  'Things 
T  have  Seen,  and  People  I  have 
Known.*  If  a  regard  for  the  eti- 
quette of  his  mlHtig  had  caused  Mr 
Sa]a  to  draw  the  veil  of  anonymity 
over  bis  long  connection  with  a 
well  -  known  London  newspaper, 
one  might  have  underatood  this 
reaerve.  But  seeing  that  those 
volumea  are  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  print  in  question, 
this  hypothesis  is  inadmissible. 
Kot  even  as  it  has  aifected  the 
appe.a  ranee  of  the  London  streets 
he  knows  so  well,  has  Mr 
Sala  anything  to  tell  us  of  the 
extraordinary  and  sustained  de- 
velopnien  t  of  cheap  newspapers 
which  has  followed  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty.  The  last, 
and  indeod  the  only,  reference 
to  his  employment  as  an  active 
"daily"  journalist,  is  to  be  found 
towards  the  close  of  the  second 
volume,  in  a  chapter  entitled 
"  Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes," 
where  he  casually  mentions  that 
he  happened  to  bo  in  the  United 
States  about  the  period  of  the 
great  Civil  War;  but  the  direct 
influence  of  American  upon  Eng- 
lish journalism  during  j\[r  Sala's 


lifetime,  and  the  very  remarkablo 
products  and  movements  in  the 
English  periodical  press  since  his 
return  to  his  own  country  after 
wituessuig  the  struggle  between 
North  and  South,  have  no  place 
in  these  pages.  Before  ho  has 
completed  his  autobiographical 
task,  Mr  Sala  will  doubtless  fill 
these  voids.  i^Ieanwhde  the  pres- 
ent contributor  to  *  Maga,*  having 
some  professional  knowledge  of  the 
periodical  press  during  a  section  of 
the  period  covered  by  Mr  Sala'a 
wider  exi>orience,  may  ofier  a  few 
remarks  on  certain  topics  not  as 
yet  touched  by  tliis  veritable  Ulys- 
ses of  London  journaliam.  A  fair 
amount  of  industry,  and,  thanks 
to  the  public's  kindni)S8,  of  modeiit 
success,  has  been  condensed  into 
the  space  of  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  through 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  labour 
in  certain  departments  of  the  lit- 
erary catling.  This  period  has  co- 
incided with  a  notable  increase  in 
the  activity  and  in  the  number 
of  those  representing  English  jour- 
nalism ;  with  the  disappearance  of 
not  a  few  old  newspaper  friends; 
with  the  genesis  of  many  crops  of 
fresh  newspaper  favourites.  It  has 
also  embraced  a  considerable  and 
highly  practical  acquaintance,  not 
exclusively  with  metropolitan,  but 
provincial  journalism,  and  espe* 
cially  the  jounialitim  of  Scotland, 
as  well.  Some  of  the  fruits  thus 
gathered  I  may  perhaps,  by  the 
editorial  courtesy,  be  privileged  to 
place  before  the  readers  of  the 
most  historic  of  all  our  periodicals. 
T,  at  lea^t,  have  reason  to  speak 
well  of,  and  feel  grateful  to,  that 
"land  beyond  the  Tweed,"  some 
slight  connection  with  which,  by 
family  descent^  the  Christian  name 
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of  "Hay"  suggMU  that  T  may 
claim ;  for  it  was  a  prosnat  Scotch 
professor,  my  respected  and  valued 
friend,  Professor  Joha  Nichol,  of 
Cilasgow,  who,  then  being  in  the 
habit  of  pastuug  a  portion  of  the 
"sammer  term"  for  educational 
purpcKOB  at  Oxford,  by  receiving 
me  as  his  pupil,  helped  me  to- 
wards the  "class "  assigned  to  me 
in  the  "linal"  schoota  in  l^Sij. 
He  it  WAS  also  who  etjuipped  mc 
with  the  single  letter  of  lit«rary 
introduction  to  Professor  David 
MosBon,  theo  editor  of  *  Mac- 
miltan's  Mogaxine,*  which  was  ab- 
solutely my  sole  "stock-in-trade" 
when,  after  having  taken  my 
d^ree,  I  came  to  London  fresh 
from  Oxford,  and  begun  the  career 
that  lasted  uninterruptedly  till  a 
failure  of  bodily  health  forced 
upon  me  a  long  season  of  iuactiv- 
ity,  and  that  now,  on  the  gradual 
reatoration  of  my  energies,  is,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  being 
resumed.  It  would  scarcely  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  at  the 
time  DOW  spoken  uf,  outside  the 
*  Times '  office,  with  which  I  have 
never  had  any  professional  rela* 
tiona,  the  dominating  spirits  and 
the  chief  powers  of  the  London 
press  were  importations  from  Uie 
other  side  of  the  Tweed. 

My  first  editor,  although  at  the 
time  he  became  sucb  unknovb-n  to 
mc  oven  by  name,  was  an  Aber- 
donian,  Douglas  Cook,  who,  living 
in  the  Albany,  conducted  the  lit- 
erary business  of  his  journal,  and 
pencnally  instructed  his  contrib- 
utors in  bis  cliamhers  near  the  end 
of  the  first  corridor.  The  novels 
of  (luorgu  Lawrence  were  at  this 
date  in  the  height  of  u  tlien  not  too 
healthy  popularity.  The  passion 
of  love,  so-oalJnd,  and  its  course,  as 

E resented  in  the  fictions  of  tlio  Guy 
jvingstone  school,  suggested  to 
roe  my  first  essayistic  theme,  andor 
the  title  of  "  Broken  IlcartK*';  and 
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when,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
oponod  the  next  nuiulior  of  the 
'  Saturday  Ileview,'  I  found  my 
maiden  production  bad  its  place 
among  the  social  "  middles"  of  the 
new  number,  as  I  think  it  was  then 
customary  to  designate  these  arti- 
cles. My  personal  introduction  to 
this  very  remarkable  man  was  due 
less  to  the  composition  of  my  own 
which  he  had  printed  than  to  the 
friendly  services  of  the  late  Rev. 
\V.  tikitt,  of  Hoxton,  the  some- 
time editor,  1  believe,  of  *The 
Christian  Rom  em  bran  cer,'  himself 
permanently  retained  on  the 
'Saturday'  stall,  and,  as  i  have 
heard,  a  colleague  of  its  chief, 
in  its  weekly  production.  This 
accomplished  clergyman  knew  of 
me,  nob  directly,  but  through  tho 
good  oHiccs  of  his  son,  Mr  Clement 
Scott,  with  whom  I  had,  and  have 
retained,  a  friendly  acquaintance 
that  Wgan  under  the  roof  of  the 
late  Tom  Hood.  Vividly  distinct 
though  my  memory  of  Douglas 
Cook  is,  ho  is  really  better  known 
to  me  by  reputation  than  by  his 
own  personality.  I  was  received 
at  the  weekly  wiw*  of  his  writers, 
held,  I  think,  every  Tuesday,  and 
was  occasionally  directed  to  send 
him  sometliing  about  which,  as 
often  as  not,  he  expressed  him- 
self favourably.  With  a  host  of 
others,  as  nameless  as  I  myself 
then  wa-s  I  was  invited  to  the 
annual '  Saturday '  dinner  at  Green- 
wich ;  but  I  can  only  recall  uno  of 
tbesebanquGts,  at  which  T  chanced 
to  occupy  a  seat  between  the  late 
Mr  T.  Collett  Sondars  and  Sir 
Jamee  Fit^amcs  Stephen,  though 
of  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
I  than,  as  I  sinca  luve  enjoyed, 
private  social  knowledge.  Mr  Oo<d^ 
himself  was  credited  with  a  fuif 
share  of  the  perf«rvid  teropera- 
nient  of  the  Scot :  I  saw  but  little 
of  him,  and  never  became  one 
liis  important  contributors,  bi 
•2  u 
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found  him  uuiforuily  considerate 
and  kindly  in  his  actions,  if  oc- 
caaioually  ungracious  in  his  mau- 
ner.  Mr  Gook's  special  friond  and 
coutidant  was  the  Uto  rector  of 
Tintagcl  in  Cornwall^  wliere  he 
himself  often  stayed  j  and  from 
that  gentleman  I  have  heard  be- 
fore now,  more  than  I  ever  bad 
any  opportunity  of  observing, 
about  the  editorial  methods,  and 
the  minute  oversight,  exercised 
not  merely  from  week  to  week, 
but  from  hour  to  hour,  by  this 
memorable  combination  of  the 
JoumaUst  and  the  Epicurean,  who 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  press  by  the  side  of  -Hanies 
and  Black,  among  the  great  editors 
of  the  century. 

The  '  Daily  Telegraph '  was,  1 
think,  in  the  year  I  made  my 
d^ut  in  Xiondon,  the  best  known 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'  Standard) '  the  only  representative 
of  the  penny  press ;  for  the  days 
of  the  reduction  in  price  of  the 
paper  whose  Hrst  editor  was 
Bickens,  and  stiH  more  of  the  great 
organ  of  Palmerston  and  fashion, 
were  yet  far  distant.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  'Standard,'  its  exist- 
ence as  a  penny  morning  newtj- 
paper  was  imperfectly  realised  by 
some  of  the  stoutest  adherents  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Tory  cause.  It 
must  have  been  many  years  later 
than  this  that  a  Cornish  country 
gentleman,  I  think  !Mr  nulteel, 
ftsked  me,  as  one  who  knew  the 
gossip  of  the  town,  whether  Uif- 
fard's  newspaper  really  published 
a  morning  edition.  The  then 
editor  of  the  '^standard,'  Mr 
Thomas  11am  ber,  attached  at 
least  as  much  importance  to  the 
'  Morning  Herald,'  issued  at  the 
price  of  threepence  from  Shoo 
Lane,  as  to  the  more  low-priced 
champion  of  the  Conservative 
cause ;  while  1  can  welt  recollect  a 
kiimuiau  of  my  own,  the  late  Mr 


Trehawke  Kekewich,  at  that  Uc 
member  for  South  Devon,  uiea 
tion  to  me  as  an  instance  of  tfa 
downward  tendency  of  latter-daj 
Conservatism,  that  side  by  side 
with  the  threepenny  'Herald,' 
one  "could  get  the  'Standsird,' 
with  rather  more  news  in  it,  for 
a  penny."  Among  the  evening 
press  of  Ijondon,  in  the  pre-*  Pall 
Mall  Gazette '  days,  the  prints 
which  after  sundown  had  the 
greatest  vogue  were  *  The  Even- 
iug  Star,'  the  special  expon- 
ent, like  its  morning  is^ue,  of 
Air  Bright  and  the  Manchester 
School,  'The  Evening  Staudanl/ 
'TheGlobe,'and*TheSan';  while 
the  only  post  -  meridian  journal 
taken  in  at  dining-houses  and  res- 
taurants, like  Simpson's,  was  the 
'  Express,'  a  rdduiujj'ct  as  to  actual 
intelligence.of  the  matutinal  'Daily 
News,'  but  furnished  out  with 
original  leading  articles.  The 
'  Daily  Telegraph,'  originally 
issued,  some  years  earlier,  on  a 
very  humble  scale  from  a  little 
printing -ofUce  in  the  W.C.  dis- 
trict, had  but  recently  become 
domiciled  in  Peterborough  Court, 
Fleet  Street.  Here  again  the  pre- 
vailing influences  that  impressed 
the  aspirant,  who,  e4uipped  with 
an  introductory  letter  from  the 
aforementioned  friond,  Tom  Hood, 
sought  admission  to  the  editorial 
sanctum,  were  Scotch.  A''ery 
Scotch  indeed  was  the  porter, 
who  suspiciously  eyed,  and  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  announce,  the 
new  •  comer  after  tlie  entrance- 
wicket  was  passed.  Not  less 
Scotch,  again,  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  conductor-in-chie^ 
whom  on  most  occasions  I  saw. 
The  principal  vicegerent  of  Mr, 
not  yet  Sir  Edward,  Lawsou,  was 
a  sou  of  Leigh  Uunt,  Mr  Thorn- 
ton Hunt.  A  greater  contrast 
than  this  gentleman  presented, 
with  his  semi-uiilitary  dress^  luid 
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toftnncr,  his  indoiuitablo  will, 
kcfti  insight,  and  astonishingly 
prompt  judgment  ou  the  topics 
of  the  Hay,  to  the  traditional  pic- 
tures o£  his  father,  the  *'  Ilarold 
Skimpole"  of  'Bleak  House,'  it 
is  impossible  to  coDceive.  The 
Messrs  Lawson  had  dt;leg&t«d  to 
this  moat  highly  qualified  gentle- 
man much  of  the  tilitorial  control 
of  their  paper.  With  him,  accord- 
ingly, OS  a  leader-writer  aspirant, 
1  had  to  deal  when  Tom  Hood's 
introductiou  secured  me  the  ^ntr^ti 
of  Peterborough  Court;  but  the 
Hrst  of  the  two  or  three  articles 
ever  written  by  me  for  that  journal 
was  after  a  consultation  with  Mr 
Thornton  Hunt's  right-hand  man, 
— like  Douglas  Cook,  an  Aberdon- 
iau, — tho  late  James  MacdouelJ, 
who  of  seTeral  topics  submitted 
by  mo  chose  that  of  the  dangers 
of  the  London  streets,  then  reu- 
dered  appropriate  by  a  newly  pub- 
lished report  of  the  annual  acci- 
dents tlicre.  Starting  with  a  para- 
phrase of  Juvenal's  description  of 
tho  Tloman  thoniughfarea,  t  pro- 
duced something  which  appeared 
the  next  morning  iu  the  leading 
columns  of  the  great  Fleet  Street 
newspaper. 

Jauiea  Macdonell,  whose  know- 
Icfige  of  French  politics,  letters, 
and  thought  probably  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  man  of  his 
standing,  hod  not  at  the  <late  now- 
spoken  of  been  long  in  London ; 
Alexander  Uussel,  of  the  'Scots- 
man,' when,  some  years  later, 
oa  Macdonoll's  commendation,  I 
made  his  acquaintance,  lamented 
to  me  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  metropolitan  print  had  got 
hold  of  his  most  brilliant  young 
recruit,  and  caused  him  to  leave 
the  Edinburgh  ot£ce>  where,  or 
possibly  at  Newcastleon-Tyne,  his 
journalistic  career  began.  James 
?hIscdonell  w&c  not  a  man  to  be 
forgutt<:n  by  those  whuM  privilege 


it  vas  to  know  him  well.  The  pr 
featioiul  connection  of  the  presenlj 
reviowor  with  Peterborough  Court* 
did  not  lost  long,  though  hinfrienilly 
relations  with  Mr  Thornton  Hunt's 
assistant,  and  even  with  the  recipi- 
ent of  Mr  G.  A.  Sala's  dt-dication, 
— who,  together  with  the  late  \V,  H. 
Pater,  as  also  my  revered  and  be- 
loved friend  A.  W.  Kingtake,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  to  call  upon 
me  the  first  day  after  my  illness, 
some  years  ago,  that  1  was  able  to 
leave  my  room,  and  to  congratulate 
me  on  the  slow  beginnings  of  re* 
covery, — survived  the  incident  of 
this  relationship.  The  morning 
newspaper  means  all-night  work 
for  those  engaged  on  its  produc- 
tion. My  domesticated  existence 
was  just  beginning,  and  I  was, 
congei]uently,  not  prepared  to 
accept  a  professional  otfor,  which 
would  not  have  left  much  of  my 
society  for  tho  young  bride,  as  she 
then  was,  to  whoso  combined  good 
sense  and  high  courage  the  writer 
of  those  linos  has  since  been  so 
deeply  indebted.  During  soveml 
parliamentary  sessions  in  the 
earlier  seventies,  especially  while 
the  debates  on  the  Public  Wor- 
ship Bill  were  going  forward,  it 
was  my  lot,  long  of  course  after 
this,  to  occupy  a  seat  iu  that  por- 
tion of  the  "  press  gallery "  r&- 
sened  for  commentators  on  politi- 
cal events,  close  to  the  reserved 
and  thoughtful,  yet  ever  bright 
and  amiable,  prusenoo  of  James 
Macdonell,  who  had  not  then 
joined,  as  later  in  his  life  he  did, 
the  editorial  stall'  of  the  '  Times,' 
and  by  whose  premature  death, 
the  English  press  sustainetl  the 
greatest  loss  that  bos  befallen  it 
within  my  recollection. 

In  these  days  Mr  Sala  himself 
though  an    o&siduoua   contributor 
to  the  fouiotts  broadsheet,  wher 
hia  genius  has  found  such  justl] 
appreciated   exerctt»e,   was   to  mfl 
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only  a  name,  though  a  very  mighty 
one ;  but  at  the  little  house  in 
South  Street,  Brompton.  where 
the  younger  Hood,  on  leaving  the 
War  Ollice,  and  assuming  the 
editorship  of  '  Fun,'  then  lived,  I 
met  weekly,  in  addition  to  the  late 
T.  W.  RohBrtson,  and  the  vigor- 
ously surviving  Mr  W.  H.  Oilbert 
— wliose  presence  and  converaiitiou 
showed  in  these  days  all  that 
poasession  of  sheer  intellectual 
power  of  which  since  then  the 
puhlic  haa  seen  so  many  suatained 
illustrations — some  of  the  moat 
valued  members  of  Mr  I^evy- 
Lawson's  staff,  especially  tlio 
writer  of  the  burlesque  sporting 
sketches  then  appearing  in  <Fuu' 
as  from  "Nicholas,"  W.J.  Prowse, 
who,  in  bis  vivid  presentment  of 
that  broken  -  down  old  Cockney 
reprobate,  created  a  character  and 
a  type  of  which  Thackeray  need 
not  have  been  ashamed,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  con8ummat<?ly  ver- 
satile, varied,  and  ready  leader- 
writer.  Prowse  was  also  the  author 
of  many  really  exquisite  occasional 
verses  in  the  manner  of  Praed.  One 
of  these  compositions,  appearing  in 
'  Fun '  not  so  very  long  before 
his  premature  death,  contained  a 
pathetic  presentiment  of  the  issue 
of  the  disease  that  secretly  had 
already  laid  its  hand  upon  him. 
The  lines  in  question  were  those 
beginning — 

"I  am  only  ninc-and-t^Tenty  yet, 

Thouyli  ycjuug,  cxporieiice  iimkes  mo 
sage; 

t^o  haw  on  earth  can  I  forget 
Thu  ni«mory  of  my  lost  old  age  7 

Of  nmnbood'a  prime  let  othors  boast, 
It  oomos  too  late,  or  gocjt  too  boou; 

At  timcB  the  fate  X  cuvy  inoet 
In  that  of  slippered  pautaloou." 

There  are  probably  among  the 
readers  of  '  Maga '  some  who  will 
hare  read,  and   been   struck   by, 


these  lines  in  a  little  collecbion 
of  their  author's  literary  remains, 
published  some  years  ago.  They 
attracted  the  attention  of  muay 
at  the  time;  among  others,  of  so 
skilled  a  critic  and  consummate 
performer  in  that  df*partment  of 
hf.llcs  h-ftrea  as  Mr  Arthur  Locker, 
as  well  as  of  Prowse's  warm  per- 
sonal friend  and  professional  col- 
league, James  ISIacdonell  himself. 

Another  regular  writer  for  the 
'  Daily  Telegraph,'  constantly  vis- 
ible at  this  time,  was  Godfrey 
Turner,  in  every  way  a  tlrst-rato 
specimen  of  that  "  good-all-round  " 
journalist,  whom  the  minute  sub- 
division of  labour  in  newspaper 
otfices  threatens  to  improve  ott'  the 
face  of  Fleet  Street,  Indepen- 
dently of  the  many  excellent  and 
amiable  qualities  of  him  who  bore 
it,  the  name  of  this  departed  friend 
is  memorable  to  tlio  present  writer 
for  reasons  that  may  not  lie  with- 
out a  certain  special  interest  to 
*  Maga's  *  readers. 

In  18G6  there  came  the  demand 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged 
conduct  of  Governor  Kyre  during 
the  suppression  of  the  Jamaica 
negro  insurrection  of  the  previous 
year.  Godfrey  Turner  had  been 
despatched  by  bis  newspaper  to 
wateh  the  proceedings ;  while,  by 
a  coincidence  that  may  bo  briefly 
glanced  at,  his  colleague  from  the 
^Standard'  was  a  gentleman  with 
whom,  much  subsequently  to  this 
period,  I  was  destined  to  have  the 
most  intimate,  the  most  friendly, 
and  the  moat  useful  of  joomalistic 
relations — Mr  W.  II.  Mudford, 
the  pi-csent  controller  of  the  Shoo 
Lont:  establishment.  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  West  Indies,  God- 
frey Turner,  after  the  manner  of 
the  period  and  of  the  fraternity, 
was  entertained  at  a  dinner  of 
London  litterateurs,  given  in  on 
almost  improvised  structure  under 
the  arches  of  Ludgatc  Hill  Station, 
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!ind  provided   by  the  since   coI&- 
brated    caterers,    Spiers    tt    Pond, 
who,  however,  at  the  era  now  re- 
ferrwi    to,    vprn    only   known    as 
Btmgglin^    but     enterprising     re- 
formors   of    the    railway    refresh- 
ment system  at  and  near  tbu  Lon- 
don   termini.       On    entering    the 
building  I  was  at  onco  imprejssed 
by  the  appcfirance  of  the  gentle- 
man already  located  in  the  preai- 
dential  chair  :  noticeable  anywhere 
would   have  been    hia   broad    and 
high    forehead^   bis   clean-cut   fea- 
tures, his  clear  penetrating  grey 
eyes,  while  a  certain  breezinesa  of 
manner,   that   seemed    to    ditl'uso 
itself  throughout   the   apartment, 
proclaimed   that  he   was  no  mere 
hackneyed    iuibiln^    of    the    con 
tiguoua  regions  of  damped  paper 
and  printing-ink.     Accompanying 
the  information  with  a  rapid  nar- 
rative of  his  career  in  Uie  Royal 
Navy,  and  subsei{U4<ntly  in  Kdin- 
bvrgb,  Jamcfl  Macdonell  whispered 
to  me  that  our  chairman   of   the 
evening,  then  only  upon  the  tlires- 
bold   of   a    vigorous   and    comely 
middle  age,  was  James    liannny, 
very    generally,    though    inaccur- 
ately,  identified   with   the  editor 
of  the  *  Pall  .Mall  Gazette.'     After 
ilinner,   on    tho    occasion   of   pro- 
posing the  health  of  the  guest  of 
the   evening,    rianuny,   more  gnoy 
delivered  an  admirable  oration  of 
about  thn-e-quarters  of  on  hour's 
length,  denouncing  the  "trumpery 
distinction,"  OS  ho  called  it.  "drawn 
by  preL4;ntious  blockheads  between 
joumaliBm  and  literature.     Both," 
he     said,      "  were      aHluents      or 
eSloenta    of    one    and    the  same 
mighty  stream,   and   both  flowed 
forth  from  tbe  same  historic  foun- 
tain-head—namely,  the  Ureek  and 
I^tin  clotisics."     The  speaker  then 
went  on  to  say  that  "  if  wo  know 
more  of  the  tuta  diurna  and  the 
prwtor's  edicts  of  the  Komons,  wo 
■hould   donbtleBs   lind    them   very 


respectable  specimens  of  morninj 
papers  in  the  days  before  printing 
was  invented  ; "  while,  as  for  the ' 
alleged  novelty  of  special  descrip- 
tive correspondents,  he  pointed 
out  that  "  some  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  a  certain 
Greek  gentleman  named  Xeno- 
phon  acted  in  that  capacity  to  ten 
thousand  (treeks  at  tho  scat  of 
war,  and  subsequently  published 
his  letters,  as  also  VT.  JI.  Rub- 
scll  had  done,  in  a  book  called 
'  The  Anabasis  ' ;  nor  was  he  quite 
certain  that  *  the  Venusian  '  him- 
self might  not  have  accepted  an 
engagement  to  contribute  occa- 
sional BketchpiS  of  the  campaign 
during  that  conBlct  in  which  he 
had  borne  a  part,  and  which  at 
Philippi  ended  with  such  disahter 
for  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Italy,"  as  to  overpower  the  speaker 
with  emotion  by  tho  mere  mention 
of  it.  Finally,  having  proved  in- 
geniously that  "when  ho  hymned 
the  praise  of  the  liandueian  fount, 
Horace,  with  bardic  prevision, 
must  have  forecast  the  ciualifying 
influence  of  a  slight  admixture 
of  *  mountain-dew,' "  this  surpris- 
ingly accomplished  specimen  of  the 
naval  UtUratcur^  on  tho  occasion 
I  first  beheld  him,  called  for  a 
"quaigh"  of  "  Vsquobagh,"  and 
the  company  broke  up, — not,  how- 
ever, before  the  then  doyen  of  tho 
Ijondon  prrss,  John  Oxenford,  th6 
accomplished  scholar,  who  was 
dramntic  critic  of  the  'Times,*  de- 
livered a  few  terso  and  blunt 
remarks  in  praise  of  Turner,  that 
were  a  striking  contrast  to  Han- 
nny's  tlowing  and  polished  periods, 
tlie  simple  burden  of  theae  obser- 
vations being  that  "  whether  Gov- 
ernor Eyre  flogged  the  Jamaica  h 
women,  or  the  Jamaica  women  fl 
flogged  Governor  Kyre,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance  compared 
with  tho  safe  return,  covered 
his  tropical   laurels,  of   the 
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ing's  guest."  Tho  other  inddent 
just  referred  to  was  Hannsy's 
kind  roquBst  that  I  might  be  in- 
troduced to  him,  not  because  he 
hftd  any  previous  knowledge  of  my 
name  or  family,  liut  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  had  lieard  of  mo 
B8  a  young  Oxford  man  who  had 
taken  a  fair  degree,  and  whom  he 
wished  to  befriend  in  hia  literary 
career. 

James  Hannay,  having  been  suc- 
ceftjed  in  the  editorship  of  the 
'Edinburglt  Courant,'  immediately 
by  Mr  F.  Eapioasse,  more  lately 
by  Mr  J.  Scot- Henderson,  was  at 
this  period  established  in  a  roomy 
old  housp,  a  portion  of  whoso  ex- 
terior suggested  the  remnant  of  a 
feudal  coAtle,  in  one  of  the  streets 
between  Tavistock  and  Euston 
Squares ;  his  pen  was,  more  busily 
and  acceptably  than  many  others 
of  the  staff,  employed  on  the  '  VaU 
Mall  Gaxcttc,'  then  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr  Frederic  Green- 
wood. I  am  violating  no  con- 
fidence when  T  say  that  much  later 
than  this,  Mr  Creenwoo<l,  now  a 
very  old  friend  and  editor  of  mine, 
told  me  that  he  never  published 
an  article  of  If  annay's  which  failed 
to  make  its  mark  immediately  and 
most  appreciably  with  the  public. 
At  ITannay's  house  I  was  a  not 
infrequent  A-isitor.  Mr  Greenwood 
I  did  not,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
ever  meet  there  ;  but  there  was  a 
certain  numlwr  of  devoted  per- 
sonal adherents  and  even  hench- 
men of  my  host,  with  whom  I  did 
first  become  acquainted  beneath 
htR  liospitable  roof,  all  of  them 
active  and  more  or  less  conspicuous 
figures  in  I^ondon  letters  at  this 
epoch,  —  especially  J.  P.  Steele, 
M.D.,  a  brother  Scot  of  ITan- 
nay's, a  former  contributor  to  the 
*  Courant,*  but  at  this  time  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  *  Lancet,*  not 
confining  his  journalistic  industry 
to     purely     professioaal     themes, 


and  a  well-informed  and  effective 
writer  on  the  politics  of  Germany 
and  France,  in  the  langn&ge  and 
literature  of  both  of  which  he  was 
fairly  proficient.  Since  then  Dr 
Ste-ele,  who  never  lost  his  love  for 
what  he  rhetorically  called  "  tho 
spirit  of  practice,"  has  returned  to 
his  old  profession  as  medical  man 
in  Rome,  while  acting  regularly 
or  occjisionnlly  as  correspondent  of 
the  '  Daily  Kows '  at  that  capital. 

Among  tho  well-kno»ai  Htt^ra- 
tfiurs  of  this  period  for  whom 
James  Hannay  kept  almost  open 
house,  and  who  in  turn  at  their 
own  abodes  did  not  fail  to  perform 
the  same  hospitahle  duty  towarda 
him,  in  addition  to  hts  special  ally 
and  counsellor,  the  polyglottic  J. 
P.  St«^ele,  M.D.,  were  the  Iat« 
Henry  Savilo  Clarke,  then  one  of 
Afessrs  Cassell's  editors,  and  a 
happy  writer  of  occasional  verse 
for  innumerable  Jouniala,  of  whom, 
as  his  colleague,  the  scholarlike  "W, 
Moy  Thoma."?,  T  have  only  the  most 
pleasant  and  grateful  momoriea ; 
Mr  Francis  Kspinoaso,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Voltaire,  who  had  been 
his  host's  successor  in  the  editorial 
chair  of  tho  'Courant,*  who  still 
labou  rs  successfully  for  tho  en- 
Hghtenment  of  the  public ;  a  Mr 
Andrew  Gordon,  a  grandson,  I  ho- 
Heve,  of  tho  mighty  John  Wilson, 
'Maga's'  Christopher  North,  and 
possessing,  like  Hannay  himself, 
certain  nautical  afiinitiea  or  rela- 
tionships; Mr  T.  E.  Kehbel,  then, 
as,  [  am  glad  to  say,  at  the  present 
time,  an  active  writtir  on  the  Con- 
servative pre&s,  with  a  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  political  his- 
tory ;  a  welcome,  but,  as  resident 
in  Scotland,  only  a  rare  visitor  in 
Tavistock  8i[tiare  was  the  lata  Mr 
Patrick  Alexander,  who  then  ex- 
ercised his  real  genius  for  parody, 
by  astonishingly  powerful  carica- 
tures of  Carlyle'a  lit-erary  manner, 
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prosent  year  of  grace,  it  is  prab- 
flblo  that  thni-c  are  no  such  in- 
stitutions OS  .lanieB  Hannay's  un- 
conventional receptions  eight-aod- 
twentj  years  ngo,  or  as  the  Kriday 
suppers  already  mentioned  of  Tom 
Hood,  in  Urompton.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  province  of  Bohemia 
hna  no  longer  a  place  on  the  map 
of  socio- literary  London,  Tbo  con- 
stuntly  increasing  high  pressure 
ander  which  all  journalism  is 
now  done,  the  increasing  severity 
of  competition  in  tho  Journalistic 
market,  have  coincided  with,  and 
to  sonio  extent  hapo  themselves 
produci^l,  an  abolition  of  the  old 
caste  limits  of  journalism  as  a 
profession.  The  regular  writers 
of  newspapers  are  to  be  found 
ftverywhere,  are  taken  from  every 
prof(>ssional  pursuit,  and  from 
every  social  level, —  from  the 
*•  court "  regions  of  Belgravia  or 
Mayfair  ;  from  the  camp-followers 
of  Woolwich  or  Aldershot ;  from 
the  chaste  groves  of  artistic 
Hanijwtead,  as  well  aa  from  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Imperial  Law 
CourtPf  or  highly  placed  officials 
of  Whitehall  or  Wcstminstrr. 

Mr  8ala  has  something  to  say 
of  tie  departed  tavem-Ufe  of  Lon- 
don :  but  he  does  not  notice,  or,  it 
may  be,  would  blush  to  mention, 
one  of  these  metropolitan  haunts 
of  the  muses'  votaries,  which  rather 
\  more  than  a  qtinrter  of  a  century 
since  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
and  which  may  even  have  been 
visited  by  so  "august"  a  presence 
as  tltat  of  Mr  Sala's.  "Stone's," 
in  one  of  the  streets  abutting  up- 
on the  JTaymarket,  was  a  distinct 
survival  of  the  collee-honso  system 
of  Steele's  or  Addison's  London, 
before  the  days  of  club -life. 
Brought  into  popularity  by  the 
notice  of  tho  Mayhews,  Captain 
Mayne  lleid,  tho  late  William 
Jerrold,  and  others,  this  old-fash- 
ioned and  well-condncted  haunt — 


reminding  tlie  northern  visitor, 
A  smaller  scale,  of  that  ext 
dinary  emporium  of  Itincheou  com-~ 
modities  in  Glasgow,  known,  if 
memory  rightly  serves,  as  Laog'^^ 
was  at  certain  hours  of  tho  day, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  not  less 
exclusive  than  a  club,  and  was  in 
eflect  frequented  by  much  the 
same  geutlemen  who,  later  on^^ 
nearer  the  small  hours,  would  b^H 
found  in  that  portion  of  tho  ccn' 
tral  room  at  Evans's  in  Covent 
Garden,  reserved,  as  Mr  Green  in- 
formed his  patrons,  for  privato 
conversation  parties,  and  occupied 
nightly  by  the  most  prominent 
figures  of  Fleet  Street  and  Clack- 
friars.  Of  Stone's,  it  is  safo  to  say 
that  in  its  character  of  the  house 
of  call  of  a  literary  coterie  it  has 
gone  the  way  of  the  original  Sav- 
oge  Club,  revived  by  name  to-day 
under  the  guise  of  a  fashionable 
assembly  as  the  Ueunion,  the  Tem- 
plar's Club,  and  a  host  of  other 
unpretentious  abodes  oE  good  feb 
lowahip,  which  were  the  latter-day 
successors  of  Thackeray's  homes  of 
harmony.  The  (Jarrick  Club,  in- 
deed, at  tho  era  now  recalled,  was 
domiciled  in  its  present  house, 
but  of  it  I  was  not  as  yet  a  mem- 
ber. Tho  only  other  institution 
of  any  considerable  pretensions  to 
comfort  was  the  Arts  Club,  then, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
occupying  that  most  pioture«tqucv 
ly  constructed  and  furnished  man- 
sion at  the  comer  of  Tenter- 
den  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
•where,  during  the  sixties,  the  hand- 
Borne,  gracious,  and  amiable  pre- 
sence of  the  artist,  Mr  Field  Tal- 
ford,  used  to  difltise  its  ogreeabld 
influences,  and  wbeiv  Charles 
Dickens,  with  my  still  surviving 
friend  Mr  ISIarcus  Stone,  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  was  a  not  infre- 
quent apparition.  Since  these  days, 
literary  London  has  added  club  to  ' 
club:  there  is  certainty  a  Juniu 


Garriclf,  there  may  be  a  Garrick 
viitiimun  itafu  :  tlicrc  are  :v8theti- 
cally  funiinhed  hAunts  of  culture, 
science,  letters,  or  art,  in  Baville 
Kow  and  its  vicinage.  If  the 
great  ediiom  of  tlie  morning  dailies 
are  too  busy  or  too  exalted  to  dine 
oat  much,  the  names  of  Bomo  mem- 
bers of  their  staff  are  sure  to  be 
seen  in  tho  list  of  the  company  at- 
tending the  fashionable  banquets 
of  the  preceding  night ;  thus  it  has 
come  about  that  artists  do  not 
wear  their  velvet  coat-a  out  of  their 
studios,  and  that  if  the  journalist, 
of  whatever  degree,  retains  any 
sympathies  with  the  life  depicted 
by  Henri  Murger,  he  divests  him- 
self of  it  as  ho  puts  OD  hi&  dress- 
coat,  and  inserts  a  gardenia  in  hU 
button  hole.  In  T.  W.  Robertson's 
first  play,  at  whose  initial  presen- 
tation 1  ''assisted,"  the  dropping 
of  Tom  Stylus's  pipe  from  bis 
pocket,  as  he  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, was  hailed  by  an  expert 
audience  as  a  special  touch  of 
Bohemian  knowledge,  showing  the 
playwright's  shrewd  observation  of 
the  actualities  of  life  :  the  incident, 
if  produced  for  the  lirst  time  to- 
day, would  be  hissed  as  an  anach- 
ronism, and  Tom  Stylus  himself,  in- 
atead  of  borrowing  the  half  crown 
to  pay  the  cab  to  his  hostess's 
mansion  in  Orosvenor  Square, 
would  driv«  thither  in  his  well- 
appointed  brougham,  :i,n(],  ob  likely 
as  not,  might  give  the  vacant  seat 
in  his  c&uj}^  to  a  friendly  bishop, 
or  his  near  neighbour  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Pliysiciaus. 

Other  changes  not  less  strongly 
defined  than  these  have  been  con- 
summated in  the  literary  world, 
well  within  tlie  last  half  of  that 
period  no*"  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr 
U.  A.  Sala.  it  is  sometimes,  but, 
as  shall  presently  be  shown,  in- 
correctly, said,  that  the  ubiqui^ 
of  r.ondon  p»i)ers  bas  left  no  place 


for  the  provincial  press :  the  truth 
is,  that  the  "  very  newest  journal- 
ism," as  it  is  called,  of  the  capital, 
is,  in  its  essence,  mainly  of  pro- 
vincial origiii.  W'hcn  this  review- 
er first  knew  literary  London  pro- 
fessionally, 'The  Owl,'  that  herald 
of  the  society  journals  of  a  sub- 
sequent epoch,  was  probably  in 
existence ;  but  as  he  had  then  no 
acquaintance  with  its  brilliant 
writers,  was  not  a  matter  of  in- 
terest, and  was  therefore  one  of 
ignorance  to  himself  personally. 
Adequate  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done  to  the  wide- reaching  and 
posthuniouB  influence  first  of  Lau- 
rence Oliphant,  especially  through 
works  like  *  I'iccadilly '  or  *  Altiora 
Feto,'  and  of  Xinglake  afterwai-ds, 
upon  the  best  contributors  to  the 
periodical  press  during  the  last 
half  -  century.  The  delicacy  of 
touch,  the  exquisitely  bred  irony, 
the  pregnantly  suggestive  satire 
animating  every  page  of  '  Eotben/ 
have  inspired  much  that  is  least 
banal  in  all  latter  -  day  descrip- 
tive writing,  and  especially  have 
infused  into  such  graceful  work  as 
that  of  Lady  Cui-rie,  our  present 
ambassadreas  at  Constantinople — 
popularly  known  by  her  nom  de 
guerre  of  Violet  Fane — the  pecu- 
liar bitter-sweet  flavour  that  ren- 
der her  work  not  less  agreeable  to 
the  literary,  than  are  olives  to  the 
physical,  palate  ;  while  most  of  the 
higher  class  of  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive proso  in  journals  circu- 
lating among  the  cultivated  classes 
distinctly  recall  the  modes  of 
thought  and  diction  first  shown 
to  the  public  in  Kinglake's  gem* 
like  classic  "  from  the  East."  Tho 
terms  on  which  this  accomplished 
stylist  found  himself  with  Print- 
ing House  Square  and  its  denizens 
varied  at  different  epochs  of  his 
long  career ;  but  if  the  best  nar- 
rative writing  in  the  'Times,'  as 
elsewhere,  were  placed  in  the 
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cible  of  a  searching  analysis,  it 
would  be  found  that  th«  power 
exorcised  >iy  the  admirable  prose 
style  of  the  historian  of  the  (,'rim- 
eAn  War  upon  con  temporary  [lena 
was  not  less  marked  timn  the  in- 
iloence  of  Gibbon  or  Ijolingbroke 
upon  MacauUy,  or  of  the  great 
Whig  historian  himijiflf  upon  the 
pi:)lenii<^«l  methods  and  language  of 
the  leading  journal  a  generation 
since. 

l.iuring  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  years  now  passed  in 
reTiew,  my  connection  with  the 
periodical  press  in  some  parts  of 
England  was  only  less  close 
than  it  was  with  the  periodical 
pre.88  in  London.  The  ex  tinct 
'Edinburgh  Courant,'  founded, 
oiidly  enough,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Daniel  Defoe,  hod  been  pur- 
chased by  a  West  of  England 
speculator,  Charles  Wescomlie,  who 
had  alflo  acquired  the  Ijondon 
*  Ololie ' :  its  then  editor  was  Mr  J. 
Scot- Henderson,  whose  name  has 
been  already  mentioned  here,  under 
whose  direction  I  furnisbt d,  to  my 
own  profit,  not  less,  I  trust,  than  to 
the  phusure  of  my  trans-Twcedino 
patrons,  a  weekly  leading  article,  as 
well  as  a  weekly  report  of  Ijondon 
doing?}.  This  connection  of  mine 
continued,  very  agreeably  to  me 
at  least,  under  more  than  one 
dynasty  of  conductors  —  the  last 
'Courant'  editor  with  whom  I  had 
dealings  being  the  late  James 
Mure,  snlisequfntly  her  Majesty's 
Consul  in  the  Balearic  Islands. 
Like  his  predecessor  liannay,  this 
gentleman  had  in  earlier  life  been  a 
sailor;  but  there  ended  all  resem- 
blance lietween  the  two.  A  more 
kindly,  genial,  and,  at  heart,  re- 
fined Joomaliat  than  James  More 
never  crossed  the  threshold  of  tljat 
famous  New  Club  in  Edinburgh, 
my  slight  knowledge  of  which 
arifes  only  from  hifi  hospitality.  As 
ti  leader-writer  on  the  stjiti'of  the 


•  Standard,'  this  editor  of  tlie  *  Cou- 
rant '  bod  received  from  Thnmos 
Hamber  no  imperfect  training. 
His  amiable  and  equable  temper 
and  uniformly  genial  manner  may 
have  concealed  from  some  the  so* 
gacity  and  shrewdness  that  were 
prime  elements  in  his  character. 
A  Westminster  boy  during  one  of 
tlio  beat  periods  in  the  existence 
of  St  Peter's  College,  James  Mure 
carried  away  with  him  as  much 
classical  knowledge  Ixjfore  he  set- 
tled down  to  newspaper  work  as 
James  Hannay  acquired  in  the 
midst  of  such  work  itself :  while 
the  correctnees  of  hin  taste  and 
the  chivalry  of  his  heart  were 
worthy  of  his  descent  from  the 
accomplished  baronet  of  CaMwell, 
the  historian  of  Greek  literature, 
whose  work,  considering  he  per- 
formed it  when  as  yet  Grote  had 
not  written  and  Grote's  data  were 
not  forthcoming,  is  a  miracle  of 
scholarship  and  research.  Other 
Conservative  newspapers  out  of 
Ix>ndon  complimented  me  by  re- 
quisitioning   my    services.      The 

*  Yorkshire  Post,'  then  under  the 
control  of  John  Ralph,  of  con- 
siderable academic  standing,  had 
as  its  business  manager  the  saga* 
cjous  Aljel  Nadin,  and  as  its 
assistant  editor,  Mr  E.  J.  Good- 
man. To  these  my  name  had 
1>e«n  mentioned  favourably,  either 
by  James  Hannay  or  by  some  of 
those  known  to  me  through  him, 
and  for  some  years  I  doubled  my 
duties  to  the  'Edinburgh  Courant' 
by  work  of  the  same  kind,  and  to 
the  same  amount,  for  the  Leeds 
Conservative  organ.  The  '  Man- 
chester Courier 'was  at  this  time 
owned  by  the  Mesira  Sowler,  and 
rdited  by  the  late  Mr  Fr&nciB 
Hitchman. 

Some  practical  experience, 
therefore,  of  the  provincial  press 
qualifies  me  to  express  on  opinion 
OS  to  its  influences  of  late  upon  the 
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journalism  of  London.  The  first, 
in  order  of  limp,  of  the  sixponny 
flocicty  papers  of  to-day  lias  been 
the  *  World/  jind  tho  gorm  of 
this  YfiTj  successfal  enterprise  ia 
assuredly  to  be  found  above  all 
things  in  Laurence  Oliphant's 
•Owl.'  The  late  Mr  Edmund 
Yatea  had  anticipated  the  society 
gossip  of  his  own  newspaper  in 
the  weekly  column  of  town  talk, 
contributed  during  several  years  to 
the  deceased  '  Morning  Star,'  under 
the  signature  of  the  "  Flanuur." 
This,  thouf^h  exceedingly  bright 
and  readable,  was  in  its  essence 
nothing  more  nor  less  tlinn  a 
specimen  of  "our  own  lA>ndon 
correspondent's "  I»est  work,  as 
presented  in  a  hundred  provincial 
broadsheets.  The  '*  new  journal- 
ism "  in  effect  does  little  else 
than  amplify,  embellish,  and,  in 
point  of  litfirary  stylo  perhaps, 
improve  those  elements  of  gossip 
and  local  chat,  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  country  news- 
paper to  its  readers,  whether  in  the 


cottago  or  the  hall,  whether  m 
the  village  alehouse  or  the  borough 
institute.  Instead,  therefore,  of  m 
thn  power  exercised  by  the  jour-  I 
nals  published  within  the  sound  of 
How  Hells  upon  tho  newspaper 
literature  of  provincial  capitals 
liaving  been  fatal  to  local  devel- 
opments, one  ought  in  all  fairness 
to  recognise  that  tho  appetite 
gratlQed  by  the  "new,"  or  "so- 
ciety/' journalism  of  tho  Metro- 
polis at  this  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  essentially  of  tho 
bourgeois  kind,  and  is  in  fact 
identical  with  that  for  which 
country  editors  have  long  found  it 
advantageous  to  cater.  If,  as  is 
surely  the  case,  the  conversation 
and  tho  interests  of  "smart"  so- 
ciety in  London  have  a  decided 
taint  of  provincialism,  this  quality 
shows  itself  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  tho  columns  and 
contents  of  those  hebdomadals 
that,  falsely,  as  mora)  optimists 
might  hope,  atTecb  to  be  its  special 
organs. 

T.  H.  8.  Escorr. 


IKATER    FROM     A     GAME-BOOK. 


Some  sportsmen  decry  the  habit 
of  keeping  a  gnme-book;  hut  I  be- 
lieve the  only  objection  they  can 
urge  to  it  u  the  fear  that  it  may 
maJce  a  gun  a  little  overzcatous 
for  his  Bcore,  and  so  induce  per- 
haps a  little  occasional  -vildneas  in 
his  shooting. 

Let  U8  by  all  means,  and  in  the 
mo»t  deeidfd  manner,  discourage 
anything  vhich  could  in  any  way 
ftdd  to  the  already  sufficient  ele- 
ment of  dangor  always  more  or  les^ 
in  existence  in  tho  shooting-field. 
Bat  that  the  fact  of  a  man  keep- 
ing a  daily  reconi  of  his  day's 
shooting  is  likely  to  cause  him  to 
indulge  in  rash  and  dangerous 
shots,  T  will  not  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Personally,  I  have  been  accns- 
tomed  to  shoot  where  the  guu*a 
individual  score  was  kept  and  re- 
corded. Surely  here,  if  anywhere, 
there  was  fiiilficient  inducement  for 
a  little  "speculative  shooting,"  just 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  But, 
OS  the  old  proverb  Bays,  "the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  ; " 
and,  judging  hy  this  standard,  1 
have  never  known  the  shooting- 
field  to  be  turned  into  a  miniature 
battle-tield  through  the  eagerness 
of  any  member  of  the  paity  to 
loose  off  his  piece  on  the  chance  of 
adding  one  to  the  score. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
sonie  men  are  totally  unable  to  see 
that  a  loaded  gun  contains  any  ele* 
ment  of  danger.  They  walk  sub- 
limely on,  blissfully  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that^  during  the  last  ten 
minutes,  their  loaded  barrels  full- 
cocked,  with  deatli  lurking  in  them, 
have  some  twenty  times  passed 
across  the  bodies  of  those  walking 
in  front  of  them,  or  behind  them, 
as  the  case  may  \m. 


T  have  seen  an  eminent  diplo^ 
matist,  in  cold  blood  and  in  open 
ground,  fire  shots  which  routed 
two  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  fortu- 
nately saw,  and  made  tracks  just 
in  time.  These  are  tho  men  who 
odd  to  the  delightful  sport  of 
shooting  just  that  suspicion  of 
danger,  that  delicate  Havouring  of 
risk,  without  which  every  sport  is 
deemed  tame. 

To  our  mind,  one  of  tho  ploa- 
santest  ports  of  a  day's  shooting 
is  the  comparison  of  it  with  the 
records  of  other  days  on  tho  same 
beat  in  piut  years.  What  pleasant 
recollections  it  brings  up  !  ^Vhat 
delightful  remiaiscences  of  the 
past ! 

And  often  when  shooting  is  all 
over,  and  guns  are  carefully  put 
away  until  another  season  conies 
round,  I  take  up  my  little  game- 
book,  and  run  my  eye  through  it. 
How  it  freshens  up  the  memory, 
and  revives  the  recollection  of 
pleasant  days  spent  in  some  remote 
and  now  almost  forgotten  part  of 
Scotland  I  Of  course,  occasionally, 
a  tinge  of  melancholy  will  come 
over  you  as  you  run  against  the 
name  of  some  dear  friend  who  has 
long  since  tire<l  his  last  shot ;  l)ut 
then,  after  all,  in  this  workaday 
world  of  ours,  it  does  a  man  good 
to  indulge  in  such  solemn  thonghtu 
occasional  ly. 

My  game-book  commences  wlieii 
I  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  almost  the  first  entry,  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  brings  up  most 
disagreeable  recollections,  instead 
of  the  pleasant  ones  T  have  p 
mised. 

It  conjures  up  a  big  Leicestei 
shire    turnip-Held    of   very    tluc' 
thou  sand -headed    tnmips,    and    a 
bright    S+^teml»er    morning.      A 
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line  of  thrCR  or  four  guns  walking 
through,  with  a  mounted  fproom 
Bkirmishing  on  the  right.  Some- 
thing brown  moves  in  front  of 
me.  With  the  rash  impetuosity 
of  youth  I  raise  my  gun  to  the 
shouldnr.  "  Jlaro,  sir,  in  front," 
insinuatingly  whispers  my  loader, 
tho  head-keeper's  own  "adlatus," 
and  whom  of  course  I  trusted  im- 
plicitly. Upon  receiving  thia  ia- 
formation  from  such  an  authority, 
I  instantly  fired.  There  was  con- 
siderable commotion  amongst  the 
turnips  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  no  trace  of  jioor  pussy.  It 
was  a  curious  circuoa stance,  though, 
that  almost  immediately  after  I 
bad  fired,  the  mounted  groom  had 
given  a  *' tally-ho,"  and  my  loader 
had  developed  a  had  cough.  My 
Bpirita  fell  considerably,  and  my 
heart  was  beating  fast  as  T  ncared 
the  road,  in  wliich  was  seated  my 
host  (and  the  Master  of  Hounds). 
However,  he  said  nothing.  But 
as  the  head-keeper  approached  me, 
I  felt  sick  with  apprehension.  Of 
course  hn  was  delighted.  "  A  bad 
job  that,  sir  !  a  werry  bad  job  !  "  ho 
said  contidentially ;  "but  I'll  take 
a  spado  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  put  it  out  of  the 
way,  poor  thing  !  "  Then  he  to!d 
me  (he  could  scarcely  conceal  his 
indecent  delight)  how  the  groom 
had  seen  it  turn  right  over,  and 
with  diHiculty  drag  it«  way  to  the 
wood. 

Needless  to  say,  I  scarcely  hit 
a  partridge  all  tlie  rest  of  that  day, 
and  had  not  the  spirit  to  firo  at 
any  more  hares — nor  did  I  play  a 
very  good  knife  and  fork  at  lun- 
cheontime.  This  in  Leicester- 
shiro,  too  t  Why,  I  was  almost 
worse  than  a  murderer ! 

Not  until  after  dinner  did  I  ven- 
ture to  approach  the  Master,  and 
nervously  to  inform  him  that  I 
had  a  confession  to  make — that  I 

believetl  I  had  shot  a  .     My 

tongue    could    at     the     moment 
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scarcely  form  the  word,  and  even 
at  this  distance  of  time  my  pen 
refuses  to  write  the  word  wliich 
would  brand  me  with  such  infamy. 
My  host,  the  Master,  was  kindness 
itself.  He  sympathised  with  my 
real  and  evident  distress,  and,  to  ■ 
use  his  own  words,  said,  "  Why,  ■ 
I've  done  the  same  myself!"  ~ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  the — say,  "animal" — •  waa 
touched.  Its  l>ody  was  never 
found,  and  therefore,  strong  though 
the  evidence  might  be  against  me, 
I  could  never  be  convicted  of  its 
murder. 

Let  us  throw  a  veil  over  thiB, 
almost  the  only  unpleasing  chap- 
ter in  my  history,  and  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  The  next  page  reveals 
a  farmhouse  in  a  beautiful  part 
of  Perthshire,  and  recalls  a  small 
bachelor  party.  I  wake  early  my 
first  morning,  and  step  out  to  enjoy 
the  bracing  mountain-air,  I  find 
tho  farmer,  an  old  Highlander, 
putting  the  finishing  touch  to  a 
stAck,  and  with  his  men  celebrat- 
ing the  event  in  the  usual  manner. 
Inn  gush  of  kindly  feeling  he  in- 
vi  t^d  the  Sassenach  stranger  to  M 
partake  of  some  mil  mountain-  f 
dew.  I  had  never  been  in  Scot- 
land till  the  day  before,  and  was 
unused  to  their  early  morning 
ways  and  beverages.  I  thought 
it  really  was  some  delicious  moun- 
tain spring-water,  and  taking  the 
glass  he  gave  me,  wished  him  luck 
— and  drained  it.  I  only  liope 
they  were  looking  the  other  way. 
I  did  my  best  not  to  betray  my 
feelings,  but  the  agony  I  suflered 
in  pouring  that  vile  stuST  down  my  M 
throat  and  into  an  empty  stomach  V 
was  something  to  remember.  How 
I  staggered  back  to  the  farm  I 
know  not;  but  I  can  remember 
that  the  remainder  of  my  party 
were  highly  amused  at  my  experi- 
ence, and  inexperience. 

Another    page    recalls    a    very 
melancholy   gentleman    who   was 
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an  unatflur  phoU^rapher.  His 
Bpirits  were  like  &  )jai*ometer,  and 
varied  accoi'din^  an  his  photo- 
graphs came  out  well  or  Ul,  if 
well,  he  was  ia  the  highest  apirits, 
and  everything  was  coulmtr  tio  ro»'?. 
It  ill,  he  was  down  in  the  lowest 
depths.  There  woa  noLliing  worth 
living  £or,  and  so  on.  He  lived 
about  ten  miles  £rom  the  station, 
the  road  being  parallel  with  the 
railway  all  the  way,  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  it.  He  was  u 
very  nervous  man,  and  having  a 
very  smart  pair  of  steppers,  used 
to  8u9er  extreme  mentui  anguish 
in  driving  in  to  the  station.  He 
always  had  the  door  of  his  bus 
open,  so  that  should  anything 
occur,  at  any  rate  he  could  drop 
himself  out  of  it  at  once.  Poor 
man !  he  did  look  so  unhappy. 
I  always  felt  for  him  very  much, 
and  hoped  bis  photographs  might 
come  out  well. 

Turning  over  a  page,  we  oomo  to 
an  entry  which  brings  back  to  me 
two  amusing  storiefl. 

Tlie  lirst  ia  of  a  mac  who  paid 
something  like  a  thousand  a-year 
for  a  length  of  aalmon  -  fi&hing. 
Bay  after  day  that  devoted  6aher- 
man  went  out  —  but  never  a  fish 
did  he  rise.  Finally  ho  gave  it  up 
in  disgust,  and  told  his  cook  he 
might  have  a  try  if  he  liked.  The 
cook  did  have  a  try,  and  imme- 
diately landed  a  niagniBcejit  tlsh. 
The  next  day  saw  the  maat<!r  at 
work  again ;  and  this  time  with 
better  results. 

The  other  story  was  about  Mrs 
Xisngtry,  who  was  just  in  the  zenith 
of  her  beauty,  and  had  been  stay- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
fiabenuaa  was  asked  one  day  what 
he  thought  of  her.  After  much 
inward  cogitation,  he  replied  very 
deliberately,  "  Eh,  but  she's  a  fine 
huaio  " ;  and  then,  with  a  buret  of 
peut-up  pride,  "  but  I'm  aupposin' 
you've  no  seen  my  Jennie  ! " — 
alluding  to  hia  slut  of  a  wifo. 


The  next  entry  that  claims  our 
attention  was  at  Dumra,  a  charm- 
ing place  in  the  Crieff  district,  for 
many  years  rented  by  Ixird  Chan- 
cellor Caimu,  and  stilt  occupied  by 
his  son.  It  was  a  very  wet  night 
when  I  arrived,  and  the  porter  at 
Crietr  had  taken  especial  paiiia  to 
so  place  my  portmanteau  on  the  top 
of  the  "  machine"  as  to  enable  as 
much  moisture  as  possible  to  enter. 
The  result  was — dinner-time,  and 
uu  shirt  tit  to  put  on.  LordCairns's 
wardrobe,  however,  proved  e^ual  to 
the  strain  thus  put  upon  it. 

Tlie  next  day  we  had  a  very 
wild,  rambling  sort  of  shoot,  gut- 
ting capercaiUie,  roe-deer,  wood- 
cock, and  grouse,  amongst  other 
things.  The  cApercoiUie  were 
driven  off  the  top  of  a  hill,  while 
the  guns  were  posted  in  the  valley 
IjcIow.  Wn  htazeil  away,  keeping 
up  a  tremendous  tire  as  they  sailed 
over  our  heads,  so  high  up  that 
they  looked  more  like  sparrows 
than  capercailzie.  But  in  spite  of 
the  hea\-y  fire,  and  caring  nothing 
for  choke-bores  and  No.  3  shot, 
most  of  them  continued  their 
journey  uninjured,  and  apparently 
with  their  equanimity  unruflled. 

This  was  the  first  place  at  which 
I  hod  over  seen  a  roe-doer.  Theso 
gracLiful  creatures  are  a  great  charm 
to  a  place,  OB  they  leap  up  from 
a  bracken  bed  and  bound  lightly 
away  into  the  wood. 

Tho  next  place  I  wont  to  waa 
one  of  the  most  charming  honseB 
in  Scotland,  placed  in  the  midst 
of  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery.  Nature  would  almost 
seem  to  have  surpassed  herself  in 
making  this  spot  attractive.  In 
one  place  a  large  loch  ;  one  side 
of  it  a  grim  impenetrable -looking 
forest— a  real  forest — none  of  your 
tnmly  kept  English  woodlands ; 
the  other  side  consisting  of  a 
rugged  ridge,  green  with  rough 
scrub,  and  apparently  desctiodiDl 
sheer  down  into  tlie  water. 
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a  riveT}  in  one  place  its  deep 
anibor  -  coloured  water  swirllDg 
swiftly  along,  with  many  a  cur- 
rent and  eddy ;  a  little  farther, 
and  it  deticend-i  with  cUmoroua 
roar  into  a  sort  of  seething  cal- 
dron, where,  a  lunas  of  feathery 
foam,  it  hisses  aiid  bubbles,  and 
then,  OS  If  asbamed  of  lU  riotous 
behaviour,  more  placidly  resumes 
its  wayward  course  again. 

We  were  not  living  in  the 
'*  mansion-house  "  itself,  but  in  a 
little  slioottng-lodge  adjacent.  All 
sorts  of  troublea  befell  us  hero,  for 
the  houfio  and  ita  appointments 
were  of  the  "Tommieheg  slioot- 
ing"  orfler.  One  night  wo  had 
no  dinner  because  the  kitchen- 
range  had  fallen  in  bodily.  The 
boiler  was  always  going  wrong, 
and  there  was  no  plumber  witliiu 
tliirty  mUes.  As  for  the  chairs, 
it  was  extremely  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  sit  on  one  until  it 
had  been  tested.  Indeed,  when 
the  owDer  came  oi'er  to  luncheon 
one  day,  and  was  asked  to  sit 
down,  before  doing  so  he  carefully 
examined  his  own  chair  to  see  lE 
it  was  a  sound  one. 

jVnother  groat  diUiculty  was 
witii  the  keeper.  Uis  face  was 
a  featureless,  expressionle^  sort 
of  ball  of  ilesh.  The  back  of  his 
head  was  just  the  same.  Bight  on 
the  top  of  his  head  was  a  short, 
sandy  tuft  of  hair,  It  was  really 
almost  impossible  to  tell  whether 
you  were  talking  to  the  back  or 
front  of  him  ;  at  least  so  our 
hostess  always  declarRd.  ITis  face 
certainly  was  less  like  the  ordin- 
ary human  visage  than  that  of 
any  other  man  I  have  come  across. 

The  moors  were  for  shooting 
purposes  a  long  way  off,  and  often 
wti  had  to  go  on  ponies  nine  wc»ry 
niiies  up-hill.  Then  at  the  end 
of  the  day  we  had  to  descend  the 
nine  weary  miles  again,  and  by 
the  lime  wo  arrivpd  at  the  lodge 
we  were  welluigh  shaken  to  pieces. 


But  once  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
the  prospect  was  magnificent,  and 
with  the  ircah  crisp  mountain  air 
meeting  you  as  you  reached  the 
summit,  a  man  must  have  been 
hard  to  please  if  ho  was  not  con- 
tent. Here  1  was  lucky  enough 
to  secure  my  first  ptarmigan,  and 
very  pleased  T  was.  One  day,  too, 
we  had  a  haredrire,  and  bagged 
over  two  hundred  hares.  But 
poor  little  pussy  comes  lolloping 
np  so  confidingly,  that  it  seems 
almost  like  butchery  to  shoot  her, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  you 
half  feci  OS  if  a  second  Olencoe 
massacre  had  taken  place,  and  you 
wore  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  it. 

And  now  I  come  to  one  of  the 
most  delightful  shoots  I  have  ever 
token  part  in. 

Murtly  Ohaoe  will  always  bring 
up  in  my  mind  the  pleasantest  of 
recollections.  I  can  recall  no  plac« 
where  you  can  get  a  more  varit^ 
l>ag  or  enjoy  yourself  more.  Many 
a  pleasant  day  have  I  spent  in 
Jlurtly  Chaco  and  Murtly  Bog, 
and  the  genial  companionship  of 
its  then  tenant.  Though  it  is 
now  a  good  many  years  ago  since 
1  first  shot  **  the  Bog,"  I  can  re- 
collect even  now  how  the  snipe 
£ew  that  day.  I  also  recall  to 
mind  how  a  great  legal  luminary 
was  almost  in  tears  at  the  number 
of  shots  he  had  fired  without  any 
satisfactory  results. 

The  great  charm  of  Murtly 
Ohace  is  the  variety  of  shooting 
you  get.  You  neier  know  what 
will  get  up  next.  One  moment 
you  ai*e  walking  tlu-ough  a  wood. 
A  riibbit  may  jump  up  and  be 
down  a  hole,  unless  you  are  sharp 
—  or  a  roe  •  deer  may  bound  off 
through  the  bracken.  Or  you  may 
suddenly  become  conscious  of  a 
slight  rustling  among  the  fir-trees. 
You  look  up  just  in  time  to  see  an 
old  cock  capercailzie  Hailing  away. 
Then  you  f  merge  from  tliuwoodinto 
a  bib  of  open  moor,  with  here  and 
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tiieresoiue  stunted  growth.  A  whirr 
of  wings — and  a  brace  of  grouse 
ure  up  uiid  away  bt'fore  you  have 
even  made  out  their  whereabouts. 
A  littlo  farther,  and  a  blue  hare 
will  be  up  and  j^oing,  until  a  shot 
from  your  neighbour  lays  her  low. 
Then  you  come  to  a  marshy  bit  of 
ground.  A  tlook  of  peewit  will 
get  up,  and  circle  round  with  their 
plaintive  note.  Thou  a  duck  will 
rite  with  bis  stately  llight,  getting 
higher  and  higher,  until  a  well- 
directed  shot  brings  him  down 
with  a  splash  among  the  sudgy 
reeds.  Then  that  pretty  little  bird 
the  teal  betrays  its  existence,  and 
a  couple  of  snipe  dart  otT,  simul- 
taneously zigzagging  a  heavenward 
course — their  tell-tale  voice  betray- 
ing tlieir  wliureabouts  long  after 
they  are  out  of  sight.  Straight 
through  the  boggy  ground  we  go, 
into  a  strip  of  moor  again,  where 
WQ  flash  a  noisy  old  cock-phcasaut 
and  a  very  wild  covey  of  par- 
tridges. 

Then  also  by  great  good  luck 
we  might  see  a  golden-plover  or  a 
laudr&il.  This  with  black-game, 
which  you  are  certain  to  c»me 
across,  mokes  a  variety  of  thirteen 
head  of  gome ;  and  there  arc  not 
many  pUces  in  these  islands  where 
you  can  beat  that. 

A  man  is  not  likely  to  forget 
his  first  stalk.  To  this  day,  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with 
it  ore  OS  fresh  in  my  mind  as  if 
it  took  place  only  yesterday,  in- 
stead of  some  fourteen  years  ago. 
It  was  not  a  regular  forest,  but 
ground  borderiug  on  one  of  the 
great  deer-forests;  and  when  the 
head-keeper  sent  into  me  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  to  say,  "The 
wind  was  rights  and  would  I  hko 
to  come  out  and  try  and  get  a 
Btagi" — needless  to  say  I  was  out 
of  bed  in  a  minute,  aud  in  a  state 
uf  considerable  If  Kiibdued  excite- 
ment How  well  i  can  remeuiber 
thtt  sudden  turu  the  keeper  gavu 


m^  when, — after  tramping  some 
miles,  and  sweeping  the  ground 
with  our  glasses  in  ail  directions, 
and  seeing  uottiiug,  we  had  iiliiiost 
given  up,  — -  suddenly  he  fell  to 
the  ground  as  though  he  was 
shot,  motioning  to  me  to  do  the 
same.  Then,  creeping  forward  on 
his  stomach  till  he  could  use  his 
glass,  he  informed  me  in  an  excited 
whisper  that  there  were  "  three  fine 
fat  beasts." 

Then  for  the  next  half-hour  I 
had  a  line  time  of  it,  Now  I  was 
lugging  it  down  the  mountain-side 
as  hard  as  I  could  go — then  I  was 
creeping  breathlessly  and  painfully 
up-hill — now  cautiously  worming 
my  bcMlraggled  body  through 
oozing  peat-holes  and  over  jagged 
rocks — tlien  off  again,  harder  than 
ever.  Then,  oU  this  timo,  my 
heart  was  thumping  against  my 
breast  at  the  idea  of  the  awful 
moment  when  1  should  have  to 
pull  the  trigger.  In  fact,  the  ex- J 
citement  of  the  thing  was  so  in.-^ 
tuiise  tliut  I  should  have  been 
much  relieved  had  it  been  all 
over. 

However,  on  this  occasion  mj 
nerves  were  not  destined  to  be  so 
severely  tested,  for,  horrible  to  re-"' 
late,  wc  suddenly  found  ountelves, 
when  within  about  three  huudred 
yards  of  our  prey,  confronted  by 
two  miserable  sheep.     The  sheep 
were  only  some  half-dozen  yards 
away,  and  our  quarry  out  of  sight ; 
so   there    wc    lay   glaring    at   the 
sheep,  uut  daring  to  move.     There 
wasju&t  a  hope,  but  a  Tory  faint 
one,   that  the  sheep  might  move 
tjuickly  on  and  commence  browsing 
again.     But  no.     It  was  not  to  be. 
After  staring  at  us  uneasily  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  which  seemed 
like  days,  they  both  said  "bs-a,"i 
and  scampered  off.     We  were  ofl 
and  away  too — but  too  late  to  ge 
a  shot  on  that  occasion.     Still, 
hod  tastud  the  delights  of  stalking 
and  very  proud  and  happy  I  felt 
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and  very  inQcli  relieved,  for  I 
should  uertahily  have  miaaed  had 
I  had  to  fire. 

Then  the  charm  of  being  alone 
in  those  vast  solitudes  I  You 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  making 
friends  with  Nature.  The  simple 
majesty  of  some  of  these  solitary 
places — the  rocky  gorges,  and  in- 
accossiblo  corries,  which  sometimes 
do  not  see  the  human  form  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  the  grim 
frowning  mountain,  with  its  beet- 
ling precipices  and  avalanche  of 
boulders,  its  rugged  peaks  and 
fantastic  shapes,  —  all  this  must 
impress  even  the  least  impression- 
able mind.  For  myself,  I  could 
sit  there  for  hours  gloating  over 
the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the 
scene. 

But  the  shadows  are  lengthen- 
ing. The  western  heavens  are 
tinging  the  purple  of  the  heather 
with  a  rich  golden  hue — the  dark- 
ening forces  of  advancing  night 
are  mustering,  warning  us  tliat 
we  must  be  getting  on  our  home- 
wun.1  way,  if  we  do  not  want  to 
spoiid  a  night  on  the  hill.  Thus 
ended  my  llrst  stalky  which  I  shall 
ever  remember. 

The  next  day  records  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  only  wild-goose  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  put  in 
the  bag.  Thfiro  were  sceptics — 
too  lazy  to  venture  out  on  that 
awful  day  (for  it  was  a  real  soft 
day),  too  jealous  to  give  me  credit 
for  my  prowess — who  asserted  that 
it  was  a  tame  one  belonging  to  a 
farmer  close  by.  But  that  did  not 
prevent  them  from  eating  it  when 
it  appeared  on  the  table,  described 
as  a  "wild-goose"  in  the  bill  of 
fare. 

But  all  good  times  must  have 
an  ending,  and,  alas !  the  day 
came  when  1  had  to  leave  for 
the  south,  and  say  good-bye  to  all 
my  good  friends,  keepers,  and 
gillies,  till  another  year  should 
come  round  again. 


It  was  the  Ist  of  October,  and 
I  determinod  to  have  a  run  through 
the  woods  tirst,  ami  get  a  pheasant 
or  two  if  possible  before  I  started. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes  as  we  looked 
out  of  our  windows  that  lovely 
October  morning.  The  6rst  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  and 
tho  peaks  of  the  mountains  were 
just  tipped  witli  snow,  giving  a 
thoroughly  wintry  aspect  to  tho 
scene,  and  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  valley  below,  bathed  in 
golden  sunshine,  and  clothed  here 
with  the  sober  russet  of  autumn, 
there  with  its  more  gd^eons  rai- 
ment of  red  and  orange  and 
yellow. 

Back  again  to  the  always  enjoy- 
able but  more  monotonous  English 
country-house  shooting  :  tho  steady 
trampuig  through  the  turnips,  the 
stereotyped  pheasant- shoot,  or  pos- 
sibly tho  more  exciting  partridge- 
drive. 

X  turn  over  a  leaf  and  recall  an 
amusing  incident  with  a  hare.  It 
was  one  of  thoso  harrowing  scenes, 
which  occasionally  tviil  occur,  when 
a  hare  will  not  die,  but  endi^avour 
to  escape,  painfully  dragging  its 
crippled  leg  along.  A  friend  who 
hod  wounded  it,  seeing  it  would 
escape,  set  off  in  pursuit,  and 
having  no  dog  and  no  stick,  took 
the  remaining  cartridge  out  of  his 
gun,  and  rashly  proceeded  to  bang 
the  poor  beast  over  the  head.  To 
his  intense  astoulshmeut  and  dis- 
comfiture, tho  weapon  snapped  in 
the  neck  like  gloss.  Anything 
more  amusing  than  the  poor 
man's  face  1  never  saw :  hia 
look  of  abject  bewilderment  as 
he  stood  over  the  at  last  defeated 
and  prostrate  hare,  with  the  stock 
in  one  hand  and  barrel  in  the 
other,  looking  at  each  alternately, 
the  verj'  picture  of  despair.  fl 

Somu  guns  are  very  delicate  in^ 
the  neck,  and   I   once   knew  one 
broken  in  the  act  of  loading  by  an. 
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experienced  loader  daring  a  par- 
tridge-drive. 

An  intoreating  advunture  with 
a  liaro  was  once  witnessed  in  Suf- 
folk. A  small  gorse  on  a  sandy 
Iicath  hiid  been  shot,  and  a  wound- 
ed hare  was  getting  away.  To 
put  the  poor  beast  out  o£  its 
misery  a  noble  sportsiuau,  re- 
nowned for  his  humanity,  pursued 
it.  But  the  hare  w«nt  as  fast  as 
he  did,  and  6nding  he  was  unable 
to  gain  on  it,  every  now  and  then 
the  intrepid  sportsman  would  stop 
and  take  a  potrshot  at  it.  After 
some  ton  or  a  dozen  shots  had 
been  tired  in  vain,  ho  called  a  halt, 
and  out  a  thick  stick,  and  proceed- 
ed to  hunt  that  hare  in  earnest. 
He  was  now  nearly  a  mile  away, 
and  the  rest  of  the  shooting- party 
were  interested  spectators,  odda 
being  freely  offcped  in  favour  of 
the  bare.  After  an  exhibition  of 
considerable  skill  on  the  part  of 
both  performers,  the  hare  at  length 
was  worsted,  and  the  proud  and 
happy  sportsman  returned,  very 
hot,  but  with  his  quarry  in  his 
hand. 

8ome  men  who  are  passionately 
fond  of  shooting,  but  wretchedly 
bad  shots,  never  appear  to  take  an 
aversion  to  it  on  that  account.  Ou 
the  contrary,  they  seem  to  take  a 
delight  in  religiously  liring  both 
barrels  on  every  opportunity,  even 
adding  a  third  on  occasionG.  If 
by  any  chance  they  should  happen 
to  hit  anything,  they  do  not  ex- 
hibit any  signs  of  indecent  delight, 
but  quietly  pick  it  up  without  a 
word  and  then  continue  as  usual — 
tiring  perhaps  some  two  hundred 
shots  without  toui^hing  a  feather. 
One  sportsman  of  this  kidney  was 
given  tu  uttering  an  Italian  oath 
whenever  he  miissed.  As  this  was 
whenever  he  fired,  hia  loader  had 
ample  opportnnities  of  picking  up 
a  considerable  sture  of  Italian 
oaths.      This  loader  was  a  great 
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burly  north  •  countryman,  with 
decided   Yorkshire   burr,  and   noi 
at  all  the  man  you  would  expec 
to  be  on  Italian  scholar.      It  be- 
came quite  a  stock  joke  to  induce^ 
any  stranger  to  say  to  the  loader,  H 
"I  understand  you  talk  Italian."^ 
"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  York- 
tihireman,    and    ianuedlately    fired 
ofi'a  string  of  Italian  oaths  strong 
enough  to  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end. 

Another  entry  brings  up  recol- 
lections of  a  most  delightful  day's 
shooting — but  over  very  disagree- 
able ground.  We  were  duck-shoot- 
ing in  a  Suffolk  bog.  In  one  place 
the  bog,  which  was  very  wet,  had 
drainage  grips  cut  in  it,  which  yoa 
floundered  into,  sometimes  up  to 
the  middle,  before  you  knew  where 
you  were. 

It  was  while  we  were  going  over 
this  ground  that  I  suddenly  heard 
a  splash  and  an  "  ugli,"  just  behind 
me.  Looking  round,  I  saw  my 
loader,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of 
his  body,  the  lower  part  of  hioi 
being  in  the  grip.  But  he  was  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  being 
very  fond  of  sport,  relieved  hia 
feelings  by  saying,  *'  Well,  sir,  I've 
shot  with  you  in  Kngland,  Tve 
shot  with  you  tu  Scotland,  and  I've 
shot  with  you  in  Ireland — but  I've 
never  shot  with  you  in  such  a 
pluce  as  this ! "  It  is  a  most  dis- 
agreeable feeling  getting  into  one 
of  these  places,  for  you  never  know 
how  deep  they  are,  and  as  you  are 
sinking  in,  dreadful  stories  recur 
to  your  mind  of  people  getting 
submerged  before  assistance  could 
reach  them. 

On  the  same  ground,  one  year 
while  flapper- shooting  in  Angnst, 
I  was  attacked  by  some  most  ven- 
omous insecta  For  three  days  or 
so  I  scarcely  felt  anything — but 
then  for  ten  days  I  suffered  the 
most  acute  tortures.  Ouriously^ 
enough,  at  the  time  I  noticed 
2X 
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and  very  much  relieved,  for  I 
Bhould  certainly  have  miseet]  had 
i  had  to  tire. 

Then  the  charm  of  being  alone 
in  those  vast  solitudes !  You 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  bo  making 
friends  with  Nature.  The  simple 
majettty  of  some  of  these  solitary 
places — the  rocky  gorges,  and  in- 
accessible corrioa,  which  sometimes 
do  not  see  the  human  furm  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  the  grim 
frowning  mountain,  with  its  beet- 
ling precipices  and  avalanche  of 
boulders,  its  rugged  peaks  and 
fantastic  shapes, — nil  this  must 
impress  oven  the  least  impression- 
able iiiiud.  For  myself,  [  could 
sit  there  for  hoars  gloating  over 
the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the 
scone. 

But  the  shadows  are  lengthen- 
ing. The  western  heavens  are 
tinging  the  purple  of  the  heather 
with  a  rich  golden  hue — the  dark- 
ening forces  of  advancing  night 
are  mustering,  warning  us  that 
wo  must  be  getting  on  our  home- 
ward way,  if  wo  do  not  want  to 
spend  a  night  on  the  hiU.  Thus 
ended  my  lirst  stalk,  which  X  shall 
ever  remember. 

The  next  day  records  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  only  wild-goose  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  put  in 
the  bag.  There  were  sceptics — 
too  lazy  to  venture  oat  on  that 
awful  day  (for  it  was  a  real  soft 
day),  too  jealotis  to  give  mo  credit 
for  my  prowess — who  assarted  that 
it  WM  a  tame  one  belonging  to  a 
farmer  close  by.  But  that  did  not 
prevent  them  from  eating  it  when 
it  appeared  on  the  table,  described 
as  a  "  wild-goose"  in  the  bill  of 
fare. 

Bat  all  good  times  must  have 
an  ending,  and,  alas !  the  day 
came  when  I  had  to  leave  for 
the  south,  and  say  good-bye  to  all 
my  good  friends,  keepers,  and 
gillies,  till  another  year  should 
come  round  again. 


It  was  the  tst  of  October,  and 
1  determined  to  have  a  run  through 
the  woods  finst,  and  get  a  pheasant 
or  two  if  possible  before  I  started. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  siglit  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes  as  we  looked 
out  of  our  windows  that  lovely 
October  morning.  The  6rat  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  and 
the  praks  of  the  mountains  were 
just  tipped  with  snow,  giving  a 
thoroughly  wintry  aspect  to  the 
scene,  and  cuntrasting  strongly 
with  the  valley  below,  bathed  in 
golden  sunshine,  and  clothed  here 
with  the  sober  russot  of  autumn, 
there  with  its  more  gorgeous  rai- 
ment of  red  and  orange  and 
yoUow.  ■ 

Back  again  to  the  always  enjoy-  ™ 
able  but  more  monotonous  English 
country-house  shooting  :  the  steady 
trumping  through  the  turnips,  the 
stereotyped  pheasant-shoot,  or  pos- 
sibly the  more  exciting  partridge- 
drive.  M 

I  turn  over  a  leaf  and  recall  an  V 
amusing  incident  with  a  hare.  It 
was  one  of  those  harrowing  scenes, 
which  occasionally  will  occur,  when 
a  haro  will  not  die,  bat  endeavour 
to  escape,  painfully  dragging  its 
crippled  log  along.  A  friend  who 
had  wounded  it,  seeing  it  would 
escape,  set  off  in  pursuit,  and 
having  no  dog  and  no  stick,  took 
the  remaining  cartridge  out  of  his 
gun,  and  rashly  proceeded  to  bang 
the  poor  beast  over  the  bead.  To 
his  intense  astonishment  and  dis- 
comfiture, the  weapon  snapped  in 
the  neck  like  gloss.  Anything 
more  amusing  than  the  poor 
man's  face  I  never  saw :  hia 
look  of  abject  bewilderment  as 
he  stood  over  the  at  last  defeated 
and  prostrate  hare,  with  the  stock 
in  one  hand  and  barrel  in  the 
other,  looking  at  each  alternately, 
the  very  picture  of  despair. 

Some  guns  are  very  delicate  in 
the  neck,  and  I  onco  knew  one 
broken  in  the  act  of  loading  by  an 
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experienced  loadur  during  a  par- 
tridge-drive. 

All  iutcresiiDg  adventure  with 
a  hare  was  once  witnessed  in  Saf- 
folk.  A  small  gorse  on  a  sandy 
heath  h»d  been  shot,  and  a  wound- 
ed hare  was  getting  away.  To 
pat  the  poor  beast  out  of  its 
misery  a  noble  sports  man,  re- 
nowned for  his  humanityi  pursued 
it.  But  f-hc  hare  went  as  fast  as 
he  did,  and  tinding  he  was  unable 
to  gain  on  it,  every  now  and  thea 
the  intrepid  ftporteman  would  stop 
and  take  a  pot-ahot  at  it.  After 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  shots  had 
been  fired  in  vain,  he  called  a  halt, 
and  cut  a  thick  stick,  and  proceed- 
ed to  bant  thnt  hnre  in  earnest. 
lie  was  now  nearly  a  mile  away, 
and  the  rest  of  the  shooting- party 
were  interested  spectators,  odds 
being  freely  ofl'ered  in  favour  of 
the  bare.  After  an  exhibition  of 
considerable  skill  on  the  part  of 
lx)th  performers,  the  hare  at  length 
was  worsted,  and  the  proud  and 
happy  sportsman  returned,  very 
hot,  but  with  his  quarry  in  his 
band. 

Some  men  who  are  passionately 
fond  of  shooting,  but  wretchedly 
bad  shots,  never  appear  to  take  an 
aversion  to  it  on  that  account  On 
the  contrary,  they  seem  to  take  a 
delight  in  religiously  llring  both 
barrels  on  every  opportunity,  even 
adding  a  third  on  occa&iona.  If 
by  any  chance  they  should  happen 
to  hit  anything,  they  do  not  ex- 
hibit any  signs  of  indecent  delight, 
but  quietly  pick  it  up  without  a 
word  and  then  continue  as  usual — 
firing  perhaps  some  two  hundred 
shot*  without  touching  a  feather. 
One  sportsman  of  this  kidney  was 
given  to  uttering  an  Italian  oath 
whmaewr  he  missed.  As  this  was 
whonover  he  fired,  bis  loader  had 
ample  opportunities  of  picking  up 
a  considerable  store  of  Italian 
oaths.      This  loader  was  a  great 
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barly  north -countryman,  with  a3 
decided  Yorkshire  burr,  and  not 
at  all  the  man  you  would  expect 
to  be  an  Italian  scholar.  It  be- 
came quite  a  stock  joke  to  induce 
any  stranger  to  say  to  the  loader, 
"I  understand  you  talk  Italian." 
"  Oh  yo8,  sir,"  replied  the  York- 
shireman,  and  immediately  Bred 
ofi'a  string  of  Italian  oaths  strong 
enough  to  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end. 

Another  entry  brings  up  recol- 
lections of  a  most  delightful  day's 
shooting — but  over  very  <U8agree- 
able  ground.  We  were  duck-shoot- 
ing in  a  Sutlblk  bog.  In  one  place 
the  bog,  which  was  very  wot,  bad 
drainage  grips  cut  in  it,  which  you 
floundered  into,  sometimes  up  to 
the  middle,  before  you  knew  whore 
you  were. 

It  was  while  we  were  going  over 
this  ground  that  I  suddenly  heard 
a  splash  and  au  *'  ugh,"  just  beliind 
me.  Looking  round,  1  saw  my 
loader,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of 
his  body,  the  lower  part  of  him 
being  in  the  grip.  But  he  was  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  being 
very  fond  of  sport,  relieved  his 
feelings  by  saying,  "  Well,  sir,  IVe 
shot  with  you  in  Kngland,  I've 
shot  with  you  in  Scotland,  and  I've 
shot  with  you  in  Ireland— but  I've 
never  shot  with  you  in  such  a 
place  as  this  !"  It  is  a  most  dis- 
agreeable feeling  getting  into  one 
of  these  places,  for  you  never  know 
how  deep  they  arc,  and  as  yoa  are 
sinking  in,  dreadful  stories  recur 
to  your  mind  of  people  getting 
submerged  before  assistance  conld 
reach  them. 

On  the  same  ground,  one  year 
while  ilapper-shooting  in  August, 
I  was  attacked  by  some  most  ven- 
omons  inaefta.  For  three  days  or 
so  I  Bcarcoly  felt  anything— but 
then  for  ten  days  I  suffered  tlie 
most  acute  tortures.  Uuriously 
enough,  at  the  time  I  noticed  a 
2n 
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good  luaay  rather  large  gnats 
about,  but  thoy  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  mo,  so  I  took  no  notice  of 
them.  A  local  lad,  however,  who 
was  carrying  my  cartridges,  seemed 
to  be  troubled  by  them,  for  he  tied 
his  head  up  in  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. When  he  emerged  from  it 
again,  it  is  hardly  exaggeration  to 
say  that  T  scarcc-ly  knew  him  for 
the  same  boy,  he  was  so  bitten  and 
swollen.  Hut,  in  my  cose,  the 
poison  did  not  seem  to  act  for 
three  or  four  days.  The  only 
other  time  I  have  ever  suffered  in 
the  same  way  was  on  a  trip  up  the 
Dart  in  a  steam-lannch.  The  best, 
and  indeed  tlie  only,  thing  to  as- 
suage the  inflammation,  I  dis- 
covered, was  absolute  abstention 
from  anything  alcoholic. 

Some  hosts,  over-anxious  to  pro- 
vide their  friends  with  a  good 
day's  sport,  utterly  lose  their  heads, 
rampage  wildly  about  the  place, 
dismissing  tlteir  keepers  wholesale, 
upbraiding  ttie  beaters,  and  gener- 
ally making  every  one  uncomfort- 
able. 

On  one  occasion  my  host,  who 
was  a  rather  hot-blooded  irritable 
niun,  was  alMut  to  shoot  a  covert 
ho  hod  only  recently  iKHight.  Ho 
hud  Ms  ideas  as  to  how  it  should 
be  taken.  So  had  his  keeper.  The 
two  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs, 
and  called  each  other  every  sort  of 
name.  Then  the  son  camn  up,  a 
man  of  about  forty.  His  way  of 
doing  it  was  quite  different  to  both 
bis  father's  and  the  keeper's.  The 
whole  matter  was  thrashed  out 
again :  the  keeper  got  sulky ;  the 
master  was  annoyed ;  the  guns 
out  of  temper ;  and  a  nice  day's 
shooting  entirely  spoilt. 

Somebody  must  be  responsible 
for  the  Bfrangements.  Surely  it 
is  much  the  best  course  to  make 
one  man  su ;  then  if  things  go 
wrong,  you  know  at  once  whoso 
the  responsibility  is. 


Of  course,  in  small  sboots  these 
matters    ore   of  no   great    conse- 
quence, but  in  large  ones  the  heail- 
keeper   must   bo  possessed  of  all 
the  qualities   required  for  a  sue- 
cessful  general      He   must   have  ■ 
thought   out   liis   brittle -field   be-  ■ 
forehand,    and    anticipated    every 
move  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ; 
he  must  have  carefully  elaborated 
his  arrangements  buforchand ;   he   ■ 
must  see  that  his  lieutenants  are   | 
properly    acquainted    with     their       ' 
duties  ]    his  orders   must  be  pre- 
cise and  intelligible ;  and  his  head 
must  be  kept  cool  and  clear.    Any       i 
little   slip   will   make   the   day  a  fl 
failure    instead    of   &  success :    a  ^ 
precious  hour  may  be  wasted  by 
luncheon  going  to  tlie  wrong  place, 
or  a  very  trilling  error  may  send 
the  birds  all  wrong. 

It  was  Bald  of  the  late-  Lord 
Cardigan  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  extremely  angry  with  his 
keeper  when  very  little  game  was 
found  in  a  certain  plantation. 
After  blowing  him  up  tky-high, 
the  choleric  master  ordered  him  to 
beat  through  another  wood  which 
he  pointed  out,  promising  instant 
dismissal  if  satisfactory  results 
were  not  obtained. 

"  But,  my  lord,"  urged  the 
keeper — but  he  was  interrupted 
by  Lord  Cardigan  :  "Not  a  word, 
sir ;  obey  my  orders  at  once ! " 
Terrified,  tlie  wretched  man  slunk 
off,  and  the  wood  was  duly  beat 
up  to  the  guns.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  head  of  game  in  it.  Limp 
and  dejected,  the  unfortunate 
keeper  now  came  up ;  and  when 
his  lordship  had  said  all  he  had 
to  say,  and  was  compelled  to  stop 
for  want  of  breath,  the  poor  man 
meekly  pleaded,  "  But,  my  lord, 
it's  not  your  wood  at  all— only  you 
told  me  to  beat  it." 

Another  old  Bhootlng-story  is 
tohl  of  the  same  eccentric  peer. 

Ue  always  used  to  shoot  annu- 
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all/  al  thesaiuti  place  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Tho  woods  were  ditficult 
ones  to  beat  well,  being  rambling 
and  hollow,  necessitating  the  use  of 
a  large  number  of  "stops."  These 
Btops  were  always,  as  is  generally 
tlie  case,  Binall  boys.  But  this 
particular  year  to  which  we  are 
alluding  the  case  was  dLfTerent. 
Lord  Cardigan's  quick  eye  noticed 
that  iiutead  of  the  mnull  boys  the 
stops  were  grown  up  men.  This 
struck  him  so  much  that  he  asked 
the  keeper  why  it  was  so,  saying 
that  it  must  come  very  expensive. 
The  keeper  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"  WeU,  ymi  »ee,  my  tord^  your  lord- 
ship shot  the  Iwi/s  down  rather  clou 
last  ymr." 

As  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  my 
little  game-book,  imiunierulile  are 
the  recollections  which  crowd  in  on 
my  brain,  and  I  sliould  lill  a  fair- 
sized  volume  were  I  to  relate  the 
half  of  them. 

One  more  story,  however,  of  a 
day's  partridge -driving  late  in 
September,  I  cannot  resist  putting 
on  paper,  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  of  interest  and  amusement. 
AV©  had  been  shooting  over  the 
same  ground  three  weeks  previ- 
ously in  very  hot  weiithfT.  As 
«verybody  knows,  walking  a  turnip- 
field  uu  a  hot  day  in  September  is 
very  hard  work,  and  so  a  gallant 
Oaardsroon  found  it.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  nice  rich  brown  - 
coloured  suit,  which  excited  at 
once  the  adroiration  and  envy  of 
us  all.  But  waxing  very  warm 
during  the  morning's  work,  this 
gallant  sou  of  Mars  took  oiT  his 
waistcoat  and  gave  it  to  his  loader 
to  hold.  The  loader  slung  it  aaroas 
the  belt  of  his  cartridge  bag,  and 
ftt  the  end  of  the  moming  tho 
waistcoat  was  missing.  A  search 
was  made,  but  in  vain.  You  might 
«a  well  hope  to  find  the  proverbiAl 
needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay  as  a 


waistcoat  in  one  of  tlireo  or  four 
big  turnip-fields.  The  owner  trf 
the  waistcoat  was  much  distressed 
at  his  loss,  and  had  to  endure  a 
good  deal  of  chafi'  in  consequence. 
Three  weeks  later  another  shoot- 
ing-party come  down,  and  among 
them  was  a  brother  ofticer  of  the 
owner  of  the  lost  waistcoat.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  day  on  which 
the  same  beat  wa.s  again  (shot  over, 
a  partridge  drive  was  taking  place. 
I  thought  I  saw  a  fine  bare  squat- 
ting a  little  way  in  front  of  tho 
bold  Grenadier.  He,  from  his 
attitude,  evidently  saw  it  too— for 
all  through  that  drive  he  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  readiaess.  The 
beaters  came  on — other  hares  ad* 
vanced  and  retired  —  partridges 
were  on  the  wing — but  atill  that 
hare  remained  there,  and  even  lot 
the  beaters  pass  close  to  It  without 
stirring.  Then  the  gallant  Ounrds- 
man  saw  his  opportunity.  Nimbly 
he  leapt  the  fence— stealthily  he 
advanced  upon  the  unsuspecting 
foe — white  all  of  us  admired  bis 
energy  and  the  grace  of  his  uiove- 
meuts.  ile  got  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  the  hare  never  moved.  At  last 
he  got  right  up  to  it,  and  as  the 
reader  will  probably  by  this  time 
bavo  surmised,  picked  up — not  a 
fine  heavy  hare,  but — the  waistcoat 
so  cruelly  divorced  from  its  ocootn- 
panying  coat  and  knickerbockers. 

Finally,  in  concludon,  I  recom- 
mend all  sportsmen  who  have  never 
done  BO  to  keep  a  game-book.  It 
will  make  a  very  pleasant  volume 
to  turn  to  in  later  days,  besides 
being  useful  as  a  reference. 

Lord  Beaconsheld,  though  no 
sportsman,  expressed  himself  as- 
tonished when  ho  was  shown  Lord 
Malmesbury's  game- book  at  Heron 
Court,  and  was  loud  in  admiration 
of  the  patience  and  method  dis- 
played in  the  compilation  of  it. 
GsonoB  Massbrs. 
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TUE    GOLFER    IN    SEAUCH    OV    A    CLIUATK. 


It  ii  surely  fair  to  presume 
tiut  no  golfer  goes  abroad  for  the 
wiater  with  any  object  other  than 
to  Sfek  a  climate  for  himself  or 
some  member  of  his  household. 
A  man  of  much  experience  told 
the  writer  tliat  he  knew  no  woman 
"  whose  health  permitted  her  to 
live  in  the  home  which  her  hus- 
band provided  for  her."  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  cerUiu  that  the 
British  householder  is  occasionally 
dnveu  to  exchange  the  hardships 
of  coal  faiuinos  and  London  fogs 
for  the  sometimes  greater  severi- 
ties of  the  winter  of  the  south 
of  France.  We  say  *' sometimes 
greater  severities "  advisedly,  for 
fresh  iu  our  memory,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing,  is  the  winter  of 
1893  91,  which  saw  20'  of  frost, 
on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer, 
in  such  resorts  of  the  British  cli- 
mate-hunter as  Pan  and  Biarritz. 
The  truth  is,  the  weather  of  the 
Basses  Py  renins  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied on.  ^'ow  and  again  a  winter 
is  uninterruptedly  delightful ;  but 
these  are  exceptions  occurring  in 
a  series  of  winters,  of  which  each 
will  comprise  one  or  more  cold 
"  snaps  "  of  a  week  or  two.  The 
merit  of  the  climate  is  that  the 
cold  "  snaps "  are  brief,  and  that 
when  the  sun  shines  the  heavens 
delight  yua  with  a  more  than 
British  blueness.  While  it  lasts, 
however,  the  cold  is  more  severe 
than  the  cold  of  an  ordinary 
winter  at  home ;  it  takes  you 
more  by  su  rprise,  by  reason  of 
the  suddenness  of  its  attack  ;  it 
takes  yuu  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause coal-Iires  are  hanl  to  come 
by,  and  it  is  ditlicult  to  heat  the 
houses  to  the  degree  of  British 
home-warmth.  If  it  should  catch 
you  unawares  without  warm  win- 
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ter  clothing,  it  is  more  than  likely 
to  search  out  weak  joinla  in  your 
harness. 

No  doubt  the  Riviera  is  better. 
On  the  warm  days  of  the  Basses 
Pyrenees  the  kahxiuU  will  deny 
it.  Gathering  themaelves  together 
on  the  terrsoe  before  the  Gassion 
at  Fau,  and  gazing  at  the  snow-  M 
clad  Pic  da  Midi,  or  on  the  pla^  V 
at  Biarritz  admiring  the  tumbling 
breakers,  they  will  fall  to  con- 
gratulating one  another  as  proudly 
as  if  the  glorious  sunahinc  were 
the  creation  of  their  own  efforts. 
"  What  the  deuce  does  a  fellow 
want  to  go  to  the  Riviera  for, 
when  he  can  get  such  weather  as 
this  here  1 "  But  when  the  storm- 
cone  is  hoisted,  and  the  scud 
cornea  racing  up  over  the  lower- 
ing sky  from  the  sea,  with  a  fall- 
ing glass  and  falling  tliermomcter, 
they  will  bethink  themselvoa  in  si- 
lent or  in  profane  sorrow,  accord- 
ing to  their  manner,  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean  and  the  palm-trees 
of  Cannes. 

For  there,  too,  they  might  be 
playing  golf  as  well,  in  a  sense, 
as  at  Fau  or  Biarritz.  In  a  sense, 
far  better,  for  at  Cannes  it  is 
an  easier  game  to  pluy — a  game 
■with  fewer  ditficultiea;  a  shorter 
course,  with  fewer  of  "those 
horrid  bunkers";  a  very  gentle- 
manly style  of  golf,  in  fact — so 
gentlemanly  as  to  be  almost  lady- 
like. The  ladies  golf  there,  zeal- 
ously, under  the  gracious  patron- 
age of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke; 
and  since  the  train  now  stops  to 
set  down  golfers  at  La  Kapoule, 
the  course  is  easy  of  access.  To 
the  plain  golfer  of  the  easl  ^^  *4b* 
there  may  seem  to  be  rw>^  * 

much  of  g*"        -"\d  of 
ties  abon  ■ 
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levels  non  -  golfing  diitiiietioBi. 
There  u  no  law  of  beredituy 
precedence  abont  getting  into  the 
hole. 

But  at  Cannes,  no  less  tliaa 
elsewhere  on  the  Riviera,  the 
golfer  who  is  compelled  to  take 
thought  about  the  temperature 
must  be  especiallj  watdiilid  in 
the  sunset  hours.  From  four  to 
six  is  the  time  of  daofrer,  wbeo 
the  air  strikes  most  ehillj  <m  the 
tender  diest  or  long.  Later,  the 
temperature  rises  again.  Kore- 
over,  when  it  is  dvk  the  gD}£er 
will  naturallj  wrap  his  tweeds 
about  him,  whereas  the  sonaet, 
in  its  gay  beauty,  insklicMulT  in- 
vites him  to  go  onprot«rtwi. 
Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said, 
Cannes  is  a  better  wintering' 
place,  regarding  the  winter 
months  strictlj,  than  the  goi!f 
resorts  of  the  Banes  Pjr^ii««: 
and  since  there  is  golf  there — <rf 
such  quality  as  one  mar  at  Icauit 
be  grateful  for  aa  the  Birkra — 
it  may  be  said  at  onoe  that  the 
winter  campaign  of  the  dimatA^ 
hunting  golfer  can  nowhere  eilce 
be  as  well  b^^nn.  Tb«  MXfjmsvjo- 
dation,  as  everybody  kncnrs,  n  ex- 
cellent, even  if  it  be  rather  dear ; 
but  when  it  includes  socfa  a  im«S' 
are  of  warmth  and  sitndniMr,  per- 
haps it  is  not  exceasiT«,  Ko  <or 
December  and  January  the  j^cdW 
will  do  well  at  Cannea,  a&d  by 
early  February  he  may  he  W 
thinkiog  himself  of  a  cfaaogc  U 
quarters  —  not  a  change  for  th* 
better,  so  far  as  the  f|OS»tA«  15*, 
but  a  change  to  better  pAt  Al*«rt 
the  first  of  February  th«  cJi«<*«* 
of  Fan  is  becoming  tnutwortfcy. 

If  a  man  is  in  a  bony,  *m  ImV' 
ing  the  Riviera,  to  arriv*  in  th* 
neighbourhood  of  the  Krtwwfc 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Uwim  •w- 
vice  between  HaneiJIes  a*^  fSor- 
deaux  is  one  of  the  b«t  in  Vrmt^, 
It  is   more   inienatiag,  h<rtr«r«> 
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and  in  point  of  «*«*"">*t  ihustn, 

to  crawl  along  fran  Tonloaae, 
bende  the  upper  waters  ol  the 
Garoone,  and  to  ODDe  dom  4M 
Fan  thnni^  the  Ha3it#s  pTr^xteca. 
Here  you  sunr  jm^  hf  LsKhon, 
may  Iraxich  off  to  sSi^orx%  maj 
find  younelf  zn  the  XMS^bcmiiODd 
of  liDcrdec,  when  they  wiB  per- 
form any  mra^^t  upoc  jov,  «t«b 
to   the   extent   d  CBxhxg  yoa  «C 

IDlMOUg;  BtOrt   pBtitL. 

In  Pav  TOO  wiO  £xid  a  ^m£ty 
of  KffisesB  in  xht  vtSDOtfAHre 
vhkh  eT«B  the  gi*«t^T  aarvlh 
of  Cannes  did  not  m^ipiy.      ¥«« 

wiQ  dw«CL  most  ^m^v^r,  m  ttut 
<i  those  gptst  asxa  fMA  lua^}t,  the 
Gaaaoo  «-  the  Fraciofc,  wiuti  mmui 
CD  the  hi|h  terxbw:  frost  widtii  y^m 
^KKJk  out  vrv  the  ntmaux <j^^»: aaid 
away  osi  <ftvr  uiubt«»:rjeafe  idtknrs 
of  iovthrk,  ntdiig  luj^ber  aaj4 
hi^bv  till  thty  Jeaid  iJm:  eye  ti» 
the  lAdgittig  ntw^pah*  «f  tiUt: 
Fyr^beei,  cvJuaoutalabf  »  the  3«itjr 
isttdatkoi  <jf  tiU:  K«  4v  )f  idl  Or 
— these  k  a^wi^^  ast  aitendrtire — 
{«r  a  'm*^  tl*e  -wiiule  JiKu(iii«ii|Ar 
tuKj  ^  wntf:)^  xb  hwK-  ttbd  yw 
un"  hrre  w*  t^uie  e^io^tw*  trf  • 
aKnoctaui  wjiitbL  a  rJUim*ii<li  juiies 
of  yflpu,     ISy  sveS^nartx:,  iiv»«n»*. 

VH    us  tMe  tlU  ««(M«  p^skSU^  4U 

terucu^e.  7 Vsu,  stfvv  *-i*  ^  *«<«* 
au«rt,  if  y<»i>  *«  wi**-;  »>ti  mam^ 
an  4«w/  «  £«  c^yMf,  yw  «'JUJ  <M«^ 
th«  iEauiMWS  'AUrt^*v    llwi^i    ^Y., 

<rf  ywr  *7*«  -WM  »  ».M*||**$  ■** 
wjueb  \^  <>«w^  -^  M(^  Awe  Wvn^ 
a  4W1«M  44  #«M>  ^  iA>0am4  Vm 
y^^  the  ii**««M»  -rf  tM  ypf^nJim 
A$i4  •*»  yw  »>*  ;"w#-  iM^  MM*  Ml 

wi«^«u«iwt^«y/  #**«*•  j#i^^  i*^ 
p»^ys^aieMivwwt>w«i  U^ifim^ 
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TJIK    GOLPKU    IN    SEAHCM    Of    A    CLIMATK. 


It  is  surely  fair  to  presunio 
Uiat  uo  golfer  goes  abroad  for  the 
wintur  with  any  object  other  than 
to  seek  a  climate  Eor  himself  or 
some  member  ol  his  household. 
A  luau  of  much  experience  told 
the  writer  that  he  knew  no  woman 
*'  whose  health  permitted  her  to 
live  iu  the  houae  which  her  hus- 
band provided  for  her."  Be  this 
as  it  niay,  it  is  certuin  that  the 
Britisli  householder  is  occasionally 
driven  to  exchan]E;o  tho  hardships 
of  coal  famines  and  London  fogs 
for  the  sometimes  greater  severi- 
ties of  the  winter  of  the  south 
of  France.  We  say  *'  sometimes 
greater  severities  "  advisedly,  for 
fresh  in  our  memory,  at  tho  mo- 
ment of  writing,  is  the  winter  of 
1693  04,  which  saw  20°  of  frost, 
on  tho  Fahrenheit  thermometer, 
in  such  rcaorta  of  the  Bi-itislj  cli- 
mate-hunter as  Fau  and  Biarritz. 
The  truth  is,  the  weather  of  Uie 
Jlasses  Pyremks  is  not  to  bo  re- 
lied on.  Now  and  again  a  winter 
is  uninteiTuptedly  delightful ;  but 
these  are  exceptions  occurring  in 
a  aeries  nf  winters,  of  which  each 
wilt  compriiic  one  or  more  cold 
"snaps  "of  a  week  or  two.  The 
merit  of  tho  cHmato  is  that  the 
cold  "snaps"  are  brief,  and  that 
when  the  sun  shines  the  lieavens 
delight  you  with  a  more  than 
British  blueness.  While  it  lasts, 
however,  the  cold  is  more  severe 
than  the  cold  of  an  ordinary 
winter  at  homo ;  it  takes  you 
more  by  surprise,  by  reason  of 
the  Buddeuness  of  its  attack ;  it 
takes  yoa  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause coal-fires  are  hard  to  come 
by,  and  it  ia  diflicult  to  heat  the 
houses  to  the  degree  of  British 
home-warmth.  If  it  should  catch 
you  unawares  without  warm  win- 
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tcr  clothing,  it  is  more  than  likely 
to  search  out  weak  joints  in  your 
harness. 

No  doubt  the  Riviera  is  better. 
On  the  wanu  days  of  the  Basses 
Pyrcnijea  the  Jmbxtuda  will  deny 
it.  Gatliering  themselves  together 
on  the  terrace  before  the  Gassion 
at  Fau,  and  gazing  at  the  snow- 
clad  Fie  du  Midi,  or  on  the  plofft 
at  Biarritz  admiring  the  tumbling 
breakers,  they  will  fall  to  con- 
gratulating one  another  as  proudly 
as  if  the  glorious  sunshine  were 
tlie  creation  of  their  own  ctlbrt«. 
"  What  the  deuce  does  a  fellow 
want  to  go  to  the  Riviera  for, 
when  he  can  get  such  weather  as 
this  hero?"  But  when  the  atorm- 
cone  is  hoisted,  and  the  scud 
comes  racing  up  over  the  lower- 
ing sky  from  the  sea,  with  a  fall- 
ing gla^  and  falling  thermometer, 
they  will  bethink  themselves  in  si- 
lent or  in  profane  sorrow,  accord- 
ing to  their  manner,  of  tho  blue 
^lediterranean  and  the  palm-trees 
of  Cannes, 

For  there,  too,  they  might  bo 
playing  golf  iis  well,  in  a  sense, 
as  at  Fau  or  Biarritz.  In  a  sense, 
far  better,  for  at  Cannes  it  is 
an  easier  game  to  play — a  game 
with  fewer  dilliculties ;  a  shorter 
course,  with  fewer  of  '*  those 
horrid  bunkers  " ;  a  very  gentle- 
manly style  of  golf,  in  fact — so 
gentlemanly  as  to  be  almost  lady- 
like. The  ladies  golf  there,  zeal- 
ously, under  the  gracious  patron- 
age of  the  Uusaian  Grand  Duke ; 
and  since  the  train  now  stops  to 
set  down  golfers  at  La  Kapoule, 
the  course  is  easy  of  access.  To 
tlie  plain  golfer  of  the  east  of  Fife 
there  may  seem  to  be  a  little  too 
much  of  grace  and  of  high  digni- 
ties about  it;  but,  after  all, 
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If^vclfi  non  •  golfing  distinctions. 
There  Is  no  law  of  hereditary 
precedence  about  getting  into  the 
hole. 

But  at  Cannes,  no  less  than 
olgewhere  on  the  Riviera,  the 
golfer  who  is  competled  to  take 
thou gli t  about  the  temperature 
must  be  especially  watchful  in 
the  sunset  hours,  From  four  to 
Hix  is  the  time  of  danger,  when 
the  air  strikes  most  chilly  on  the 
tender  chest  or  lung.  Later,  the 
temperature  rises  agaitu  More- 
over, when  it  is  dark  the  golfer 
will  naturally  wrap  his  tweeds 
about  him,  whereas  the  sunset, 
in  its  gay  beauty,  insidiously  in- 
vitee bim  to  go  unprotected. 
Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said, 
Canoes  is  a  Ijotter  wintering - 
place,  regarding  the  winter 
montlia  strictly,  than  the  golf 
resorts  of  the  fiasses  Pyrenees ; 
and  since  there  is  golf  there — of 
such  quality  as  one  may  at  least 
be  grateful  for  on  the  Riviera — 
it  may  Ixr  said  at  once  that  the 
winter  campaign  of  the  climnte- 
hnnting  golfer  can  nowhere  else 
be  as  well  begun.  The  acconmio 
datioD,  as  everybody  knows,  is  ex- 
cellent, even  if  it  be  rather  dear; 
but  when  it  includes  such  a  meas- 
ure of  waraith  and  sunshine,  per- 
haps it  is  not  excessive.  So  for 
December  and  January  the  golfer 
will  do  well  at  Cannes,  and  by 
early  February  he  may  be  be- 
thinking himself  of  a  change  of 
quarters  —  not  a  change  for  the 
better,  so  far  as  tho  quarters  go, 
but  a  change  to  better  golf.  About 
the  first  of  February  the  climate 
ol  Pan  is  becoming  trustworthy. 

If  a  man  is  in  a  hurry,  on  leav- 
ing the  Riviera,  to  arrive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  train  ser- 
vice between  Marseilles  and  Bor- 
deaux i»  one  of  the  best  in  France. 
It  is   more  interesting,  however, 


and  in  point  of  distance  shorter, 
to  crawl  along  from  Toulouse, 
beside  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Garonne,  and  to  come  down  on 
Pau  through  the  HAuteaPyr<'-ni5ea. 
Here  you  may  pass  by  Lwchon, 
may  branch  off  to  Bigorre,  may 
find  yourself  in  the  neighlmurhood 
of  Lourdes,  where  they  will  per- 
form any  miracle  upon  you,  even 
to  tho  extent  of  curing  you  of 
missing  short  putts. 

In  Pau  you  will  find  a  quality 
of  softness  in  the  atmosphere 
which  even  the  greater  warmth 
of  Cannes  did  not  supply.  Yon 
will  dwell,  most  probably,  in  one 
of  those  great  and  good  hotels,  the 
Oassion  or  the  France,  which  stand 
on  the  high  terrace  from  which  you 
look  out  over  the  rushing  (!ave  and 
away  on  over  numberless  billows 
of  foothills,  rising  higher  and 
higher  till  tbey  lead  the  eye  to 
the  shining  snow  -  peaks  of  the 
Pyr(''n<5es,  culminaUng  in  the  lofty 
isolation  of  the  Pic  du  Midi.  Or 
— there  ia  always  an  alternative — 
for  a  week  the  whole  landscape 
may  be  wrapjied  in  hnrx*,  and  you 
may  have  no  visible  evidence  of  a 
mountain  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  you.  By  preference,  however, 
let  ns  take  the  more  pleasing  al- 
ternative. Then,  after  the  "little 
breakfast,"  which  you  will  supple- 
ment, if  you  are  wisp,  with  some- 
thing certainly  not  less  solid  than 
on  cni/  d  fa  roqtte,  you  will  stroll 
along  the  terraoe,  westward,  past 
the  famous  Chateau  Henri  IV., 
whose  wonderful  tapestries  you 
will  reserve  for  the  consolation 
of  your  eyes  on  a  wenping  day, 
when  tlie  veiit  tht  mid  has  brought 
a  curtain  of  rain  to  shroud  from 
you  the  beauties  of  the  Pj^rt'^nt^s. 
And  80  you  win  your  way  into  the 
wood  on  the  hillside,  and  along  its 
windingfootway,  which  gives  lovely 
peeps  of  the  mountains  between  the 
treest^ms,  down  to  the  links  on 
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the  level  plain  of  BillL'res.     Here 
you  find  a  clubhouse    more  pic- 
turogquo  than  most  of  the  build- 
ings designed  or  adapted  for  such 
uses,  with  a  veraiida}i,  and  a  bal- 
cony opening  from  the  ladies'  club- 
rooms  above.     At  a  little  distance 
is  Lloyd's  clulnnaking  shop,  sur- 
rounded  by   a    mass    meeting   of 
the  uneniptoywl  caddies,  who  will 
clamour  in  pleasant  Bmmaise  for 
your  custom.      Among   these  sa- 
botted  and    berretted   ojjieaita;^— 
many  of  thorn   sad    rascals,  tt  is 
too  likely,  in  tha  drgGnoracy  in- 
evitable   in    those    of    the    lower 
humanity  who   consort   with    the 
golfer  or  the   horse  —  are   to   be 
found  some  sterling  good  players. 
The  plain  of  Rillert's  lies  low,  on 
a  level  almost  with  the  river  Gave. 
South  of  the  river  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Pyn'm^es  begin  to  rise  im- 
mediately.      Doubtless    it    is    by 
reason  of  its  situation  that  it  is  so 
peculiarly  windless.      The  golfer, 
starting   on   liis   round  from    tho 
club  house,   a»d    playing   out   for 
the  first  hole  or  two  along  the  side 
of  tho  river — into  it,  if  he  pull  his 
ball — recognises  at  once  this  pe- 
culiar quality.     There  is  a  peace 
in  the  atmosphere — a  peace  which 
IB  inexpressibly  soothing   to   the 
irritated  nerves  (no  man  ought  to 
lose  his  temper  or  to  miss  short 
putts  at  Pau),  but  a  peace  which 
is  not  altogetlier  wliolesome  to  one 
who  comes  direct  from    the  golf- 
links    of    our    keen    east     coast. 
However,    the   judiciously   spent 
interval  at  Cannes  will  have  pro- 
pared   the  system    for  a  grateful 
assimilation  of   the   peace.       The 
quality  of  the  golf  is  in  harmony 
with   the   soothing    conditions   of 
the  climate.    The  lies  are  excellent, 
the  turf  more  beautiful  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  lind  it  in  links 
which  do  not  skirt  the  sea, — won- 


derfully beautiful  when  we   con- 
sider that  we  are  out  of  our  own 
country,  which  is  the  best  turf*   h 
producer  in  the  world.     Until  we  I 
come  to  the  four  last  holes,   the    " 
absence    of    hazard     assists     the 
general  suggestion  of  this  all-per- 
vading peace.     The  verdant  plain 
is  dotted   with  occasional  thorny 
bushes,  at  which,  when  our  ball 
gets  into  them,  we  should  swear 
in  any  other  climate.     There  are 
some    blufl'   eBcarjied    faces,    with 
the    holes    perched    on    plateaux 
above     them ;     there    is    a    hole 
among    apple-treeii ;    and,    having 
accomplished  these,  we  drive  over, 
or  into,    the  plot,  valuable   from 
its    gutta-percha    deposits,    of    a 
peasant  of  the  country ;   and    so, 
over  another  field,  fenced  by  high 
hedges,  back  again  to  the  smiling 
plain  and  the  glancing  river.     De- 
spite the  comparative  al>sence  of 
hazard  in  these  first  fourteen  holes, 
they  are  not  to  be  done  in  a  very 
low  score,  for  they  are  long,  though 
there  is  a  certain  sameness  in  their 
features  or  lack  of  feature.     The 
last  four  holes   amply   atone   for 
this — they  are  full  of  expression. 
For  the  first  of  them  you  may  go 
straight,  if  you  please,  over  Lloyd's 
shop,  ovur  several  other  outhouses, 
over  the    mass    meeting    of    the 
cfiseaiix,    over    a    branch    of    the 
Gave^but  you  will  need  to  be  a 
greater  than  Douglas  Holland  to 
carry    them     all.       Nevertheless, 
over  this  branch  of  the  Gave  you 
must  go,  or  give  up  the  hole  and 
all  the  honours  [lertaining  to  it. 
If  you  face  at  right  angles  to  the 
direct,  heroic  line  to  the  hole,  y.ou 
may  cross  tho  river  with  a  half 
iron -shot;    but    the    bolder  and 
nearer  you  drive  to  the  straight 
line  the  shorter  will  be  your  ap- 
proach stroke.     For  the  last  hole 
of  all  you  again  cross  this  limb  of 
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the  Gave,  witik  a  full  iron-shot — n 
distance  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Bt  Andrews  short  hole  going 
out.  The  two  hoIe«  intermediate, 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth, 
briatle  with  brambles,  while  the 
latter,  in  addition,  presents  pecul- 
iar facilities  for  a  visit  to  the 
rirer. 

By  all  which  efforts  you  have 
well  earned  your  d^jeilner,  well 
cooked  and  served  in  the  clab- 
house,  and  thereafter,  a  smoke 
In  the  shade  of  the  verandah, 
with  the  unpijualled  panorama  of 
the  Pyn'niV's  before  you.  Here 
you  will  discuss  the  bad  luck 
which  attended  you  on  your 
round,  and  when  your  friends  are 
weary  of  this  theme,  you  will  be 
(old  the  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  club  —  how,  with  the  im- 
mortal exception  of  Dlackheath, 
it  is  the  most  ancient  golf-club, 
south  of  the  Tweed,  in  all  the 
world  as  known  to  the  modems. 
The  writer  having  claimed  an 
ancle  as  one  of  the  original 
fotinderv  of  the  club  at  Pau,  a 
waggish  friend  informed  him  that 
it  was  rare  to  meet  a  inan  whose 
uncle  had  not  founded  the  Pnu 
OotfClub.  The  trutii  ia.  that  a 
little  colony  of  Scottish  and  Enj;- 
lish  gentlemen  finding  themselves 
at  Pau,  sorely  in  need  of  occupa- 
tion, and  with  the  plain  of  BilU'res 
l>efore  their  eyes,  betook  them- 
selves to  golf  as  naturally  as 
ducks  to  water,  and  established 
the  club  which  now  flourishes  so 
pleasantly.  In  the  club  parlour 
hangs  a  picture  of  three  surviving 
fotinderg — Archdeacon  Hapte,  Col- 
onel Hutchinson,  and  Major  Ponti- 
fox — to  whose  likenesses  the  golfer 
will  torn  grateful  eyes. 

InnK<d  by  the  training  of 
Oannes  to  the  atmosphere  of 
peace,  and  invigorated  by  the  r//- 
j>(2n*r,  the  golfer  may  again  tempt 
fortune  among   the  irtiw?w»r,  the 


escarpments,  the  apple-trees,  the 
hddgcfl,  and  the  ramifying  Gave. 
Only,  on  his  return  from  this 
afternoon  round,  let  him  l>eware, 
for  here  too,  as  on  the  Hiviera, 
the  sunset  hours  are  tho  most 
treacherous.  He  may  walk  homo- 
ward  again  tlirough  the  grove,  or, 
more  likely,  may  prefer  to  drive 
in  one  of  the  closed  hack-carriages 
which  he  will  find  in  attendance. 
For  the  homeward  walk  is  up  hill, 
and  this  is  not  the  "caller"  air  of 
the  kingdom  of  Fife.  Inthe  English 
Club  he  may  find  whist  or  games  of 
greater  hazard,  or  billiai-ds,  either 
French  or  Knglish,  or  literature 
equally  polyglot.  He  will  find 
multitudes  of  his  compatriots  — 
always  a  consideration  to  the  Eng- 
lish innocent  abroad — and  many 
fellow-countrymen  of  tho  original 
immortal  "Innocenta." 

The  climate  throughout  Febru- 
ary is  nearly  sum  to  lio  a  joy  to 
him.  Tf  he  please,  ho  may  vary 
his  golf  by  hunting  with  the  Pau 
hounds,  who  probably  show  the 
best  sport  of  any  pack  out  of 
England.  Ho  may  make  expedi- 
tions into  the  Pyrt^n^s,  with  the 
object  of  shooting  izard»  —  the 
Pyrenean  chamois  —  who  are  an 
elusive  quarrj*.  If  he  be  excep* 
tionally  fortunate,  ho  may  even 
achieve  the  glory  of  shooting  a 
bear.  But  by  tho  end  of  February 
it  is  likely  that  he  will  begin  to 
find  the  peace  rather  too  much  for 
him.  A  disinclination  to  a  second 
round,  which  he  had  never  known 
in  the  keen  air  of  Scotland,  will  he 
beginning  to  warn  him  that  the  too 
kindly  climate  ia  relaxing  his  ener- 
gies. He  will  sigh  for  a  keen  bree^ 
to  revive  his  vigour,  and  will  listen, 
with  the  car  of  longing,  to  the  fre- 
quent dictum  of  the  habitu^ot  Pau, 
that  "it  always  blows  a  gale  at 
Biarritr."  Fie  bethinks  him  that 
it  would  bo  good  for  his  lungs,  good 
for  his  muscles,  good  for  his 
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petite,  good,  fitiftUy,  for  his  golf,  to 
taste  once  more  tlie  flavour  of  a 
gale— and  the  final  oonsideratton 
decides  him.  The  journey  is  not  a 
great  one.  Thrt«  hours  or  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  capricfls  of  the  train- 
service,  should  take  him  to  Bayonne, 
whence  a  further  train  voyage,  or 
a  drive  of  something  over  three 
miles,  will  land  him  at  Biarritz 
and  the  caves  of  j^Oolus.  In  the 
yl^olian  qualities  he  may  chance  to 
l>e  disappointe<l — the  bags  of  all 
the  winds  are  not  always  opened 
at  Biarritz,  as  the  reports  which 
he  heard  at  Pau  had  seemed  to 
indicate — but  he  is  not  likely  to 
fail  to  notice  a  salutary  ozone-laden 
breath  oH'  the  sea,  which  ie  refresh- 
ment after  the  great  peace  of  the 
plain  of  Billirea.  He  may  even 
comment  on  this  to  a  habitu4  of 
Biarritz,  and  in  that  case  will  bo 
answered  by  an  "  Oh,  Pan  I  My 
dear  fellow,  one  cannot  breathe 
there,"  which  should  induce  reflec- 
tion on  human  nature  and  on  the  in- 
estimable blessing  of  contentment 
with  one's  lot.  At  Biarritz  he  will 
find  hotels  as  good  us  those  at  Pan, 
and  somewhat  cheaper.  Tnrloed 
he  will  recognise  that  his  expenses 
— other  things,  such  as  his  thirst', 
being  equal — have  been  in  a  de- 
creasing ficole  with  each  move, — 
Pau  cheaper  than  Cannes,  Biarritz 
cheaper  again  than  Pau,  There  is 
satisfaction  in  this,  as  in  the  more 
generous,  more  free  air  that  he  in- 
hales gratis.  JFc  will  repair  to  the 
club  of  his  compatriots,  which  he 
will  find  similar  to  that  of  Pau, 
though  smaller;  and  again,  in  its 
designation,  he  may  note  a  sugges- 
tion of  greater  liberality.  At  Pau 
it  was  the  "  English"  Club — here, 
with  appreciation  of  the  delicate 
suscppti  bill  ties  of  an  island  adjacent 
to  England,  it  is  yclept  the  "  Brit- 
ish "  Club ;  in  which  name  the 
Scotsman  too  m  ay  have  enough 
Caledonian  patriotism  to   rejoice. 


In  place  of  the  snow-clad  Pyr(*n(!«8, 
his  view  shows  him  a  tumbling  race 
of  white-crested  billows — as  fine  a 
sea  as  any  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Hftwilt  nvnuntanopenHy — withthe  ■ 
mental  observation  that  the  dies  of  fl 
Pau  wore  like  the  plain  of  Bill6rcs 
itself,  shut  in — and  be  driven  a 
short  mile,  up-hill,  to  the  i^olf  linlcs. 
He  will  reverse  the  order  of  the 
going  which  was  his  habit  at  Pau. 
There  he  habitually  walked  to  the 
links,  and  drove _/roj?i  them,  because 
they  were  down-hill  from  the  town. 
Here  he  will  by  preference  drive 
to  them,  and  walk  down — always 
choosing  to  walk  in  the  direction 
of  the  less  resistance.  Moreover, 
in  the  more  vigorous  air  he  will 
find  the  walking  less  fatiguing.  At 
the  same  time  he  will  reflect,  if  he 
be  wise,  that  the  climate  of  Biar- 
ritz, which  he  may  trust  now  that 
it  is  March,  was  scarcely  to  be  de-  fl 
pended  on,  equally  with  that  of  ■ 
Pan,  in  February. 

From  the  high  ground,  if  the 
day  be  clear,  he  may  atill  see  the 
Pyrt^nees  and  the  Pic  du  Midi, 
but  at  so  great  a  distance  that  his 
driver,  who  would  preferably  talk 
Basque,  tells  him  in  French,  which 
he  has  a  diOiculty  tn  understand-  fl 
ing,  that  it  would  promise  better  V 
for  the  weather  if  the  snow-clad 
peaks  were  not  visible.  The  club- 
house he  will  find  to  be  a  building 
of  less  glory,  beauty,  and  comfort 
than  that  of  Pau,  though  answer- 
ing its  purpose  adequately. 

The  links  of  Biarritx  and  of  Pau 
do  not  compare  well ;  they  are  too 
dissimilar.  While  the  features  of 
the  latter  are  their  length,  their 
flatness,  the  excellence  of  tlieir 
lies,  and  their  comparative  im- 
munity from  hazards,  the  links  of 
Biarritz  are  remarkable  for  their 
boldness,  their  undulations,  and 
their  numerous  dilliculties,  which 
are  not  always  avoided  when  the 
ball  lie.s  on  what  ought  to  be  the 
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good  gre«ii  of  tlie  course.  The 
putting-greens  tbenisclvcs  are  good 
enongh  ;  it  ia  the  green  between 
the  holes  vrhich  might  be  better. 
Ill  compenBation,  as  it  were,  for 
ita  greater  ditticulty,  the  Biftrrit?. 
course  is  considerably  shorter  tlinn 
that  of  Pau,  and,  in  coiiRequeuce, 
it  is  an  easier  courae  to  the  good 
golfer — a  course  which  the  good 
goUer  will  accomplish  in  fewer 
atrokea  than  he  would  require  at 
Vau.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
weak  or  orra'tic  golfer  it  will  lie 
found  more  ditficult,  hy  reason  of 
the  vileness  of  the  lies  on  parts  of 
the  course,  and  by  reason  of  the 
ubiquity  of  hazard.  Wherefore 
Biarritz  may  be  said  to  be  the 
better  school  for  golf — a  school  in 
which  the  golfer  must  learn,  per- 
force, to  play  all  liis  clubs  ;  where- 
as at  Pau,  in  a  way  of  speaking, 
he  might  play  all  round  with  his 
putter,  always,  however,  excepting 
from  this  statement  the  last  four 
holes.  The  golfer  whose  ball 
cleaves,  like .  the  serpent,  to  the 
earth  will  moke  no  way  at  Biarritz. 
Th«*  drives  must  be  good,  carrying 
shots,  the  iron  approaches  must 
pitch  well  up  to  the  hole.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  second  hole, 
and  tremble.  The  well-struck  tee- 
shot  will  put  you  within  ironing 
range  of  the  hole.  Others  have 
ironed  there  before  you,  so  your 
troubles  may  be  complicated  by 
an  evil  lie.  Without  that  compli- 
cation they  are  sufficient.  First 
there  is  a  hedge,  then  a  road,  and 
then  nnothrr  ln'dge,  and  the  hole 
is  just  beyond  tht;  second  hedge. 
These  troubles  do  not  fnce  you 
fairly,  but  slant  away  from  you, 
running  up  close  beside  the  hole, 
so  that  you  have  to  pitch  the  ball 
"  like  a  poach'.>d  pgg,"  as  Mr  Alfred 
Lyttelton  puts  it,  to  get  at  all 
near  the  hole»  And  you  dare  not 
harden  your  heart  and  resolve  to 
be  past,  for  if  you  arc  much  post — 


6ve-and-twenty  yards  past^ — yo 
are  over  the  edge  of  a  tremcndoti 
aea-clitr  hundreds  of  feet  high,  and 
both  ball  and  hole  are  irretriev- 
able. When  you  have  putted  out 
this  hole  succesitfully,  you  tee  off 
on  the  edge  of  tho  chasm  which  is 
a  famous  feature  of  Biarritz  links. 
The  sea  thunders  away  at  the 
chasm's  floor,  and  across  it,  from 
brink  to  brink,  you  must  go,  for 
disaster  is  fatal,  and  there  is  no 
way  round — no  way,  at  least,  that 
is  worth  the  going.  Jint,  after  all, 
the  chasm  should  he  appalling  only 
to  tlie  very  faints  hearted,  or  the 
very  feeble.  A  stout  hfilf  iron- 
shot  would  send  the  ball  across. 
It  is  only  the  frowning  aspect  of 
the  sheer  clifia  that  makes  it 
terrible,  and  in  point  of  difficulty 
it  is  nut  a  circumstance  to  the 
approach  to  the  second  hole. 

In  the  inception  of  golf  at 
Biarrit)!,  nine  holes  were  the  ex- 
tent of  the  conree.  lAttcrly  it 
has  been  enlarged  to  eighteen,  and 
the  new  nine  are  still  a  little  "in 
the  rough."  These  are  those  holes 
of  which  the  Pau  golfer  asked, 
aghast^  "What!  d'you  cull  this  a 
golf  links?  I  call  it  a  grouse- 
moor  ! " 

Tho  covert  is  being  worn  away  ; 
there  is  scarcely  hentlier  enough 
now  to  give  a  very  good  screen  for 
a  covey,  but  there  is  enough  to 
give  a  very  bad  lie  for  a  golf-ball. 
Still,  what  is  education  but  a  series 
of  adversities?  In  the  keener  air 
of  Biarritz  the  golfer  is  equal  to 
"  howking  "  a  ball  out  of  a  lie  be- 
fore which  he  would  have  sat  down 
and  wept  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
peace  of  tho  plain  of  Billeres.  The 
grouse-moorish  holes  are  full  of 
interest ;  indeed,  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  Biarritz  links  one 
may  say  that  there  is  not  a  stroke 
which  is  without  ita  special  inter- 
est ;  and  that  is  a  deal  to  say 
— more  than  one  can  say  of  Pau, 
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though  there  the  lies  are  so  much 
better.  On  the  older  half  of  the 
course  thu  turf  is  as  good  as  ia  to 
be  found  on  any  links  which  aru 
not  of  the  real  seaside  sort.  The 
principal  hazartls  are  hedges, 
ditches,  roads,  bunkers  in  which 
there  is  real  sand,  as  if  the  Itnks 
were  of  the  seaside  quality,  and 
deep  holes  whtcli  the  golfer  calls 
punch-bowls,  and  which,  one  la 
told,  were  gravel -pits  in  their 
original  purpose.  There  is  no 
symptom  of  gravel  in  them  now. 
When  it  is  said  that  these  links 
are  not  of  the  real  seaside  kind 
there  appears  need  of  a  word  of 
exphination,  sincn  tho  Atlantic 
thunders  beside  them,  and  often 
swallows  an  erratic  golf  •  ball. 
These  links  are  truly  enough  be- 
side tlio  sea,  but  they  are  not  sea- 
side links  in  the  golfer's  sense — 
not  seaside  links  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  links  of  St  Andrews, 
Prestwick,  Westward  Ho,  Sand- 
wich, and  the  rest  of  them  are  bo 
called.  All  these  fu-mous  links  occur 
near  the  estuary  of  gome  river,  and 
undoubtedly  are  the  work  of  what 
geologists  call  alluvial  deposit^ 
aided  by  the  action  of  tho  wind  in 
blowing  up  sand-dunes  ;  so  that  all 
their  turf  is  short  and  springy, 
with  its  roots  in  sand.  Biarritz 
links  are  not  like  these.  Their 
turf  is  of  the  consistency  of  down 
turf,— very  similar  in  soil,  only 
■without  the  chalk,  to  tlie  East- 
bourne links,  which  also  are  close 
beside  the  sea,  and  yet  are  not  sea- 
side links  according  to  the  golfer's 
phrase.  [Nevertheless,  they  are 
sufficiently  good  for  the  golfer 
to  disport  himself  thereon  with 
pleasure  and  with  profit — profit 
primarily  to  his  golf,  and  second- 
arily to  his  health,  which,  after 
all,  is  a  consideration. 

For,  though  he  will  not  find 
himself  in  so  unredeemed  a  cave 
of   j^olus  as  his  friends  at  Fan 


would  have  had  him  believe,  ht» 
will  yet  meet  with  plenty  of  brac- 
ing breezes  to  freshen  his  energies 
after  the  relaxation  of  the  climate 
of  Pau.  He  will  find  a  refreshing 
d^jeAn^T  quite  good  enough  for  the 
hungry  golfer,  if  he  bo  careful  in 
the  ordering  of  it  beforehand,  in 
the  club-house ;  he  will  Hod  in 
Willie  Dunn  a  very  obliging  and 
fairly  eflicient  clubmaker ;  and,  un- 
less he  be  a  dweller  on  the  highest 
branches  of  the  golfing  tree,  he 
will  find  more  than' his  match  in 
one  or  two  of  the  bigger  caddies. 
The  quickness  with  which  even 
the  least  of  these  little  urchins 
picks  up  the  duties  incidental  to 
the  honourable  profession  of  club- 
carrying  is  strong  testimony  to  the 
alert  intelligence  of  their  nation, 
and  thoy  show  an  aptitude  for 
playing  the  game  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  so  athletic  and  game- 
loving  a  race  as  the  Basques. 
Sunday  is  their  great  practising 
day.  Though  the  liberal-minded 
golfer  will  sometimes  so  far  foi^et 
his  insular  scruples  as  to  play  on 
the  f^abbatli,  yet  the  majority 
willingly  take  this  one  holiday  out 
of  seven.  The  flags  are  not  set 
out,  so  that  a  forecaddie  is  a  ne- 
cessity. The  clul>-hou8e,  however, 
is  open,  and  a  few  indefatigable 
spirits  pursue  tlie  game.  Kever- 
tlieless  the  links  are  for  the  most 
part  vacant,  and  the  caddies,  some- 
times with  their  female  relatives 
in  attendance,  emulate  the  week- 
day example  of  their  masters. 
Many  will  be  playing  with  clubs 
of  their  own  manufacture  —  a 
springy  shaft  thrust  into  a  block 
of  wood  for  the  head  ;  and  even 
with  these  rude  weapons  they 
make  better  practice  than  is  often 
achieved  by  the  masters.  They 
have  begun  at  the  right  age,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  future  champion 
is  studying,  in  sabots  and  berret, 
on  the  links  of  Biarritz. 
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Both  at  Fan  and  Biarritz  thn 
golfer  will  find  fairly  good  short 
links  for  ladios.  At  Pnu,  after 
the  first  of  April— o/mi*  any  kind 
of  suspicion  of  om^n  from  the  in- 
auapicioas  date — tacliea  are  allowed 
to  play  on  the  long  links  after  four 
o'clock ;  bat  at  Biarritz  this  high 
privilege  is  only  accorded  by 
special  leave  of  the  committee. 
At  Biarritz,  as  at  Paa,  the  golfer 
may  vary  his  regular  occupation 
by  hunting.  It  la  not  the  hunt- 
ing of  Leicestershire,  for  the 
country  present*  an  alternative  of 
very  Hniall  fields  and  immense 
sandy-floored  pine-forests,  but  it 
may  serve  as  a  change.  The 
month  of  March  is  rather  late  for 
any  sport  in  the  way  of  shooting  ; 
but  fair  trout-fishing  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  little  "roughing  it" 
in  the  way  of  sleeping  in  rude 
ho«t«lri«8  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Irun.  But  always  there  are  inter- 
esting expeditions  to  be  mode  into 
the  Vteautiful  Pyrenean  country — 
tn  ('aiiilio,  or,  across  the  Spanish 
bordei'j  to  Fontarabia,  or  San  Se- 
bastian ;  and  if  the  golfer  have  » 
turn  for  militAry  history,  he  may 
study  on  the  spot  tho  scene  of 
much  of  Wellington's  masterly 
strategy  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
He  may  play  tennis,  if  it  pleases 
him,  in  the  oldest  tennis-court  in 
tho  world — the  model  of  all  our 
tennis-courts  —  the  <ru(^«f- court, 
aa  it  is  called,  at  ]>ayonno.  But, 
above  all,  he  will  not  fail  to  visit 
St  Jean  de  Luz,  and  to  take  his 
golf  clubs  with  him,  for  there  too 
is  X  golf  links.  It  is  only  of  nine 
boles,  of  later  inception  than  the 
Biarritx  links,  and  not  equal  to 
these  in  excellence;  nevertheless, 
it  makes  an  amusing  change  in 
the  middle  of  a  month's  golf. 
There  is  no  club-house  on  the 
links,  80  the  golfer  who  has  come 
over  by  road  or  train  will  do 
wisely    to    take   tirjnhier    at    the 


tl6tel  d'Anglcterre,  which  is 
on  his  way  from  the  station 
tho  links.  Ho  will  lind  caddies' 
who  stand  in  need  of  much  in- 
struction in  tho  game,  and  their 
educiition  is  rendered  the  more 
troublesome  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  language  is  the  undi- 
luted Basque.  The  St  Jean  de 
Lu7,  links,  though  they  are  small, 
are  by  no  means  of  the  sort  which 
a  man  can  play  over  with  a  putter. 
The  tee-shots  re<iuire  to  bo  driven 
with  a  good  length  of  carry,  for 
the  ground  undulates  atoeply,  and 
there  is  no  ran  on  the  \t&\\.  One 
tee-shot  presents  features  like  those 
of  the  BiarritK  chasm.  The  chasm, 
in  fact,  embraces  a  far  wider  are 
of  Eca,  if  one  drive  at  all  straight 
for  tho  hole,  but  atfords  a  better 
chance  of  circumnavigation  by  the 
inland  route. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the 
golfer  will  find  days  at  BiarritK  in 
which  a  fiolar  topee  ia  a  grateful 
style  of  head -dress,  though  the 
sun's  rays  strike  with  less  power 
than  in  the  frying-pan  of  the  plain 
of  BilliTCB.  Nevertheless,  they  will 
scorch  him  sufficiently  to  make  hitoH 
think  with  some  regret,  tempered™ 
by  a  wholesome  memory  of  certain 
days  when  the  British  March  is 
lion-like,  of  the  keener  breezes  of 
the  East  Neuk  of  Fife.  The  whole- 
some memory,  however,  will  give 
him  pause  before  he  takes  passage 
for  London  in  tho  pL-regrine  or 
ITirondelle  from  Bordeaux,  or  pur- 
chases a  through  ticket  vid  Paris. 
Then  a  friend  will  not  do  him  a 
bad  turn  if  he  suggest  to  him  that 
there  is  such  a  place  aa  Dtnard, 
and  within  three  or  four  mil^  of 
it  the  links  named  St  Briac,  which 
are  better  than  any  he  has  yet 
tried  in  France.  The  sea-coast  of 
Brittany  is  surely  a  good  half-way 
house  for  the  golfer  alxiut  April, 
between  the  ardent  sun  of  tho 
Basaea    Fyn-nces    and    the 
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win^  of  Great  Britain.  The 
coui-se  to  ninord,  however,  ia  not 
too  clearly  nmrkcH,  unless  tho 
golfer  be  fortunate  enough  to  hit 
on  a  good  forecacldie  in  the  person 
of  some  one  who  has  already  made 
the  journey  from  Biarritz.  The 
indicateur  points  to  Bonleaux  in- 
flexibly as  tho  first  stage.  After 
that  then>  ih  a  pu7.;;ling  cfioice 
between  fioinp  by  way  of  Paris, 
by  way  of  Tours,  or  by  way  of 
Nantes.  Other  thiugs  being  equal, 
and  Paris  possessing  no  pressing 
attractions,  tlie  last  line  —  ri^ 
Kantes — is  certainly  the  best.  It 
is  nlao  ths  cheapest.  It  ia  a  safe 
rule  to  travel  with  in  France,  that 
yon  savo  money  whenever  you 
avoid  Paris. 

A  second  safe  rule  is  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  night  travelling  on  any 
except  the  great  arterial  Jines  of 
France.  Bordeaux  to  Nantea 
■carcely  falls  within  this  category, 
though  the  train -sen'ice  is  good, 
and  the  golfer  will  do  wisely  to 
accomplish  the  journey  by  day- 
light. With  tJiis  view  he  will 
spend  a  night  at  Bordeaux,  where 
an  excellent  opera-house  will  per- 
haps have  attractions  for  him.  We 
may  indicate  to  the  golfer  that  ho 
will  find  an  excellent  restaurant 
attached  to  the  Hotel  de  Bayonnc  \ 
but  as  for  his  lodging  vc  arc  at  a 
loss  to  give  him  counsel,  for  a 
hot^l  which  will  meet  his  British 
requirements  is  hard  to  come  by. 
However  it  is  but  for  a  night,  and 
that  a  short  one,  for  he  must  be  in 
the  train  by  8.25  the  next  morning, 
to  get  through,  with  any  comfort, 
to  Nantes.  Tliis  hour  means  an 
earlier  start  than  would  appear, 
for  the  Frencli  railway  companies 
have  a  masterly  way  of  setting 
down  their  station  where  it  beat 
suits  the  main  purposes  of  the  line, 
without  any  very  studious  regard 
for  landing  the  traveller  conveni- 
ently  near  his  hotel.      Thus,   at 


Biarritz  he  will  have  driven  more 
than  two  miles  to  the  station,  and 
again  the  same  fate  will  overtake 
him  at  Bordeaux,  with  the  aggra- 
vation of  cohblo-stoned  atreeta  to 
drive  over.  Nantes  is  but  Httlo 
better.  Uere  he  will  arrive  a  few 
minutes  after  five,  after  a  journey 
through  a  stale  and  uninteresting 
country,  gradually  exchanging  the 
land  of  the  vineyard  for  the  land 
of  the  apple-orchard.  At  jS  antes, 
the  Hotel  de  France  is  good.  They 
understand  the  arts  of  cooking,  of 
comfort,  and  of  charging.  There 
are  those  who  prefer  the  Hotel  dea 
Voyageurs,  where  the  last  art  ia 
not  practised  in  so  great  perfec- 
tion, though  still  they  are  adepts 
at  the  minor  ones.  Certainly  llio 
rattle  of  the  carriages,  which  seems 
almost  night  long,  on  the  cobbles 
of  the  great  square  at  Nantes  be- 
fore the  H6tel  de  France,  ia  a 
trial  to  the  wearied  nerves  of  the  ^ 
traveller.  ■ 

The  next  morning  the  start, 
sufficiently  early  still,  is  not  so  in- 
tolerable as  from  Bordeaux.  The 
9.20  train,  going  by  way  of  Redon, 
will  bring  the  golfer  to  Dinard  in 
the  course  of  the  day — late  for 
dinner  certainly;  too  late  for  din- 
ner probably,  but  tho  exact  hourdo- 
pends  on  the  varying  arrangements 
of  the  local  train-services.  There 
is  a  merit,  which  the  golfer  will 
now  begin  to  recognise,  if  ho  did 
not  so  before,  in  these  trains  of 
France :  they  are  not  rapid,  but 
they  arrive  with  a  wonderful  exacts 
neaa,  Tho  gi-eat  locomotives  re- 
semble the  "  mills  of  Clod,"  in  the 
slowness  and  the  exceeding  sure- 
ness  of  their  grinding.  The  dis- 
tance from  Nantes  to  Diuard  ia 
roughly  about  half  that  between 
Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  yet  the 
journey,  as  will  be  seen,  takea 
longer.  In  truth,  on  this,  the  last 
day  of  hia  pilgrimage,  the  golfer 
will  spend  as  much  time  out 
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Uie  train  aa  in  it.  At  Redon  he 
will  }iave  an  hour  or  bo  ia  which 
to  breakfast.  At  Rennes  he  will 
have  yet  longer,  and  may  inspect 
the  big  town,  and  bce  uiultiiudes 
of  soldiery.  At  Dol  he  will  spend 
an  unproHtalilc  half-hour;  and  at 
Dinan,  where,  probably,  he  will 
dine,  he  may  be  interested  in  see- 
ing the  quaint  nooks  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  typical  and  pic- 
turesque town  of  old  Brittany. 

The  links  on  which  the  men  of 
Dinard  play  golf  are  not  precisely 
at  Dinard.  They  are  nearer  the 
town  of  St  Briac,  and  are  more 
strictly,  though  still  not  exactly^, 
known  as  the  tSt  Briac  links.  In 
point  of  fact  they  are  between 
SC  Briac  and  St  Lunaire.  If,  in 
Dinanl,  you  ask  a  cah-driver  how 
far  it  is  to  ^  yol/,  bo  will  tell  you 
"eight  kilometres."  This,  after 
deduction  for  cab-driver's  meaauro- 
lucnt  and  conversion  into  English, 
means  about  four  miles.  In  the 
season  your  cab-driver  will  charge 
you  some  six  francs  for  taking  you 
there  and  back,  by  which  is  meant 
that  he  will  not  do  it  for  less :  if 
you  were  to  pay  him  on  tlie  scale 
of  bis  tlrst  dmuand,  without  mar- 
chattder-iDg  with  him,  you  would 
not  do  the  journey  without  the 
expense  of  gold.  In  winter  he 
will  take  you  there  and  back  for 
three  ^ncs.  Even  this  moderate 
expense  is  unnecessary  thrice  in 
the  week,  for  a  diligence  runs  on 
alternate  weekdays,  starting  soon 
after  one.  Thus  it  will  be  soen 
that  the  ordinary  golfer  of  Dinard 
ia  a  one-round  man  :  it  is  possible, 
however,  to  stir  him  up  to  a  better 
sense  of  his  duty  in  grasping  golf- 
ing opportunity. 

The  golfer  need  not  stay  in 
Dinard.  There  is  a  hotel  almost 
at  the  first  tee — within  a  quarter 
iron-shot  of  the  golf  club-house. 
Commonly  it  is  closed  in  winter, 
but,   for  a  p&rty   of   golfers,   no 


doubt  they  would  open  it  for  a 
month.    Or  again  there  is  a  bettor 
hotel  nearer  St  Lunaire,   about  a 
mile — a  short  mile — from  the  club- 
house.     This    latter  hotel    is  ab- 
solutely on  the  ladies'  links,  so  the 
members    of    the    golfer's    family 
ought  to  be  well  satisfied,  if  they 
too  play  golf.      In   Dinard   there 
are  more  varied  delights — a  nice 
social    club,   very    good    gravelled 
lawn-tennia    courts,   a  certuiii   so- 
ciety, and  shops.    There  ia  Itoating, 
too,  in    the    mouth  of    the    river. 
But  it  is  possible  to  boat  at  St 
Lunaire ;   and,  after  all,   a  small 
party,  sufHcieut  unto  itself  forita so- 
ciety, might  find  in  the  unrestraint 
of  the  out-of-town  hotels  charms 
which  would  more  than  conipensate 
for    the  dear  delights  of  Dinard. 
The  goiter  would  lind  himself  in- 
stalled among  the  sand-hills,  with 
gulf  links  all  around  him,  with  an 
unimpeded   view  of  a  bluer  than 
British    sea    and   a    bolder   than 
British  coast,  with  just  a  stretch 
of  dunes  for  his  cliildren  to  run 
over    before    they    come    to    the 
pleasant  sea-sands  —  dunes  inade- 
quately clad  with  the  bent -grass 
ou  t    of   which    the   sky  lark  s   will 
arise,  and  wind   their  way  up  to 
heaven  to  sing  a  song  of  thankful- 
ness for  Brittany.     It  is  not  with* 
out    purpose   that    we   call    theso 
sand-hills  itMtif//iMtf!ly  clad  with 
the  bent-grass.      In  a  heavy  gale 
of    late  1893,  the  sand  was  lorn 
oQ*  them  and  strewed  in  a  thick 
buukery    mattress    over    all    the 
ladies'   links.       Previonsly,   these 
ladies'  links  had  been  the  boat  of 
all  such  places  reserved  for  ladies 
which  the  writer  has  aeen.     Since 
the  storm,  parts  of  them  are  ruined, 
temporarily — and  it  is  ditlicult  to 
say  what  chance  there  is  of  their 
recovery.      The  remainder,  which 
was  protected    by  sand-hills  clad 
with  a  closer  garment,  has  escaped, 
and  is  as  good  as  ever. 
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It  the  golfer  stay  in  Dinard  his 
firat  drive  to  the  links  will  charm 
him  by  the  viewg  it  unfolds  to  him 
of  tho  &ea,  atuddcd  with  the  many 
islets  which  make  this  coast  so 
hard  of  na^'igation.  Stretching  to 
Cnpo  Krchcl  he  will  see  all  the  arc 
of  tho  bpAutiful  bay  with  its  in- 
finite indentations.  His  golfing 
soul  will  receive  the  peculiar  in- 
spiration, which  Pan  and  Biarritz 
alike  had  failed  to  give,  of  ap- 
proaching his  golfing  business 
over  land  which  is  real  links,  real 
sand-hills,  real  bunkers.  Quite  un- 
expectedly ho  will  iind  himself 
beside  the  club-house,  for  it  lies 
cunningly  uhuUered  from  the  east 
by  a  rising  bank  of  ground,  and 
all  the  way  from  Dinard  the  east 
wind  has  been  at  the  golfer's 
back. 

He  will  find  the  accommodation 
of  the  dull  house  ample,  if  not 
luxurious ;  for  though  uo  luucbeon 
can  be  obtained  without  previous 
orders,  ho  may  make  up  for  this  at 
the  hotel  close  by — if  it  be  open. 
He  can  always  get  tea,  however, 
after  the  afternoon  round ;  and 
for  the  most  part  ho  will  ^11  in 
with  the  native  manner,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  one  af  ter-t/({?Vtf»i(rr 
round.  A  balcony  outside  the 
lirst-floor  club-room  is  a  good  look- 
out place  whence  he  can  watch 
the  incoming  couples  and  the  trials 
and  sorrows  of  most  of  tho  round. 

And,  let  it  be  said  at  ouce,  this 
course  on  which  he  looks  out  is 
something  altogether  different  from 
Pau  or  Biarritz.  It  has  claims  to 
be  considered  a  6rst-class  links, 
It  is  links— really  sandy  ground, 
too  sandy  since  the  storm  of  lost 
year,  which  has  visit«d  parts  of  it 
with  only  a  little  less  severity  than 
that  with  which  it  visited  the 
ladies'.  Moreover,  the  rain  has 
beaten  upon  it  and  the  wind 
blown  upon  it  until  between 
them     they    have    worked     little 


holes  in  the  putting-greens,  which 
now  look  small  pocked.  But  tho 
spring  growth  is  putting  all  this, 
which  is  a  winter  vexation,  to 
rights  again ;  and,  winter  or  sum- 
mer, there  is  not  a  hole  on  the 
course  which  is  without  its  in- 
terest. The  wordt  hold  is  tho 
last,  as  happens  curioutily  often 
on  golf  links,  yet  its  faults  are  all 
negative— it  is  too  featureless.  At 
present  the  links  are  too  short. 
They  might  be  much  bettered  in 
the  laying  out.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  i^  no  good  attempting 
to  lay  out  a  tirst-class  course  when 
so  few  of  the  golfers  are  even 
third  class ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  cannot  e.vpect  to  attract 
a  better  kind  of  golfer  aoless  the 
course  be  laid  out  for  the  best. 
In  the  loDg-run  it  never  pays  to 
cater  for  incapacity — it  is  no  real 
kindness  even  to  the  incapable. 

Nevertheless,  taken  as  tbey  are, 
the  links  are  good^the  best  in 
Prance,  so  far  as  France  as  a  land 
of  golf  is  yet  exploited.  They  hnvo 
characteriatics,  too,  which  suggest 
the  golf  links  of  tho  North.  Often 
there  is  a  keenness  in  the  air  which 
may  inspire  the  golfer  by  its  like- 
ness to  that  which  has  grown  only 
too  familiar  to  him  on  links  of  the 
British  east  coast ;  the  sea  of  tho 
Channel  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to 
the  piece  of  water  which  beats  on 
the  shores  by  Bern  bridge  and  llay- 
ling  Island ;  all  appearances  con- 
spire  to  remind  him  that  he  is 
drawing  nearer  homo. 

The  links  are  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  rib  of  ground  which 
shelters  the  club-house.  It  is  not 
until  the  sixth  hole  that  one  comea 
in  front  of  the  club-house,  and  com- 
mences to  play  over  the  cxpansu 
stretching  westward  from  it.  Of 
this  earlier  part,  the  second  hole 
and  the  fifth  are  so  good  that  it 
is  difficult  to  name  better  holes 
on  any  links.     Indeed,  it  is  cosier 
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and  briefer  to  name  the  hotea 
which  are  inferior :  thus,  the  iirst 
ia  of  little  interest,  beyond  the 
ohaiice  of  hitting  a  Frenchman  or 
bis  wife,  if  the  drive  bo  far  enough 
across  the  rib  to  reaoh  the  road. 
The  third  hole  is  rather  Hat  and 
unprofitable,  and  we  have  already 
given  scant  praise  to  the  last.  Of 
tlio  re&t,  no  one  can  be  culled  any- 
thing but  good,  and  some,  notably 
the  eleventh,  are  excellent.  One 
Beleets  the  eleventh  for  special 
praise  by  reason  of  ita  length,  for 
it  needs  a  drive  and  a  good  long 
clcek-shot  to  reach  it  Thia  is 
about  tlie  greatest  length  of  any 
hole  on  the  coaree.  Most  of  them, 
in  all  other  respects  admirable, 
err  on  the  side  of  being  too  short 
— err  in  being  of  that  worst  of 
lengths,  a  drive  and  iron.  Both 
drive  and  Iron-shot,  however,  are 
full  of  interest,  the  sand-bunkers 
lying  in  wait  for  topped  tee-shots, 
and  the  holes  being  well  guarded 
by  hazards  of  bunker  or  whin. 
The  twelfth,  again,  is  a  very  good 
hole.  It  is  perched  out  on  a  cor- 
ner abutting  the  sea.  A  very  long 
tee^hot  will  reach  it;  but  he  who 
would  attempt  it  in  one  carries 
his  fate  in  his  hands,  for  if  he  fail 
to  hit  a  very  good  ball,  he  will  be 
lost  among  the  rocks  of  the  i&hore. 
The  safer  way  is  to  the  left,  in- 
land. It  is  a  path  of  roses  in  the 
season,  for  the  little  white  low* 
growing  blossoms  clnster  in  the 
sandy  soil ;  but  a  bed  of  roses  is 
too  soft  tying  for  the  golfer's  com* 
fort.  Excellent,  again,  is  the  four- 
teenth hole,  and  yet  more  so  the 
lixteentli,  both  of  which  require 
a  very  justly  played  second  to  6nd 
the  green.  The  seventeenth  is  one 
of  the  shortest  short  holes,  and 
one  of  tlie  l>efit  on  any  green, 
perched  up  at  a  quarter  iron-shot 
distance,  with  a  steep  sandy  face 
on  the  near  side,  so  that  you  must 
be  up ;  the  putting  green  itself  at  a 
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gentle  slope  up  away  from  you, 
and  rather  heavy  with  sand,  so 
that  if  you  play  a  well  lofted  or 
well-cut  stroke  you  can  stop  the 
ball  close  to  the  hole,  though  it 
be  only  two  yards  beyond  the 
face  of  broken  Bond,  It  is  a  very 
cleverly  planted  little  hole. 

There  are  too  many  "  blind " 
approaches.  This,  however,  could 
perhaps  not  be  avoided  in  view  of 
the  uiulutating  nature  of  the  whole 
ground^and,  after  all,  it  is  only 
the  stranger  whose  ignorance  ia 
thus  handicapped.  The  course  is 
rather  too  short,  rathor  too  sandy, 
and  the  putting-greens  rather  in 
need  of  more  attention  than  the 
club  is  able  to  give  them  ;  but, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  they  are  the 
best  links  in  France,  and  from  the 
whole  numlier  of  links  in  l.ireat 
Britain  it  is  doubtful  if  one  could 
name  a  dozen  to  Inj  phiceil  on  li 
list  of  merit  before  them.  More- 
over, there  are  many  links  in  Great 
Britain  which  are  leas  accessible 
from  its  metropolis,  for  Bt  Malo 
is  within  eleven  hours  of  South- 
ampton, and  8t  Atalo  is  divided 
from  Dinard  only  by  an  estuary, 
across  which  the  ferry-boats  run 
half- hourly. 

Should  "staleness"  overtake  the 
golfer,  he  may  spe-itd  an  interesting 
day  or  two  in  a  visit  to  Mont  St 
Michel,  which  is  a  place  unlike 
almost  any  other.  He  will  find 
the  Breton  caddie  as  quick  and 
pleasant  as  the  specimens  which 
are  grown  in  tlie  country  of  tJie 
Bearnais  or  the  Basques ;  and  ho 
may  read,  if  he  be  a  pious  English- 
man, sad  omens  of  the  times  in  tbo 
fact  tliat  Frrcuiontle,  the  club  pro- 
fessional, has  abandoned  his  orig* 
iual  calling  as  professor  of  cricket 
to  turn  professor  of  golf,  which  he 
practises,  as  well  as  professes,  with 
a  success  that  is  altogether  praise- 
worthy. 

Without   going    into    historical 
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dotalls,  it  may  bo  sufBciont  to  say 
that  there  are,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French  coast,  certain 
ialands  named  the  "  Ohaunel  Is- 
lumdii,"  bfjloiiging  to  England,  and 
of  wliich  the  most  considerable 
is  Jersey — Jersey,  where  the  peora 
and  the  cabbage -stalk  walking- 
sticks  come  from.  Jersey  is  a 
T«ry  good  halting  -  place  on  the 
way  from  Dinord  to  England. 
The  crossing  from  Jersey  to  Eng- 
land is  commonly  very  much 
dreaded ;  indeed,  we  have  heard 
a  sailor  say  that  he  had  been  all 
round  the  world  aiid  had  never 
been  sea-sick  except  when  cross- 
ing {rom  Southampton  to  Jersey. 
Nevertheless,  it  ia  quite  possiblo 
to  bo  sea-sick  on  this  passage 
without  having  been  all  round 
the  world,  and  again  it  h  quite 
possible  to  make  the  passage  on  a 
sea  as  smooth  as  a  pond.  He  that 
ventures  abroad  must  take  his 
chance,  and  at  all  events  one  has 
a  better  chance  in  breaking  up 
the  crossing  into  little  bits  than 
in  taking  it  all  on  one  voyage. 
As  the  golfer,  having  embarked 
at  Sb  Malo,  gets  clear  out  into 
the  open  sea,  it  may  hap[ien  that 
a  stranger  will  refer  to  his  golf- 
clubs  as  an  excuse  for  addressing 
him  with  the  information  that  if 
he  will  cast  his  eye  eastward  along 
the  coast,  beyond  the  cluster  of 
bouses  which  forms  the  watering- 
place  of  Parauii',  he  will  see  a, 
stretch  of  ground  which  are  tho 
Parami^  golf  links.  The  stranger 
will  express  surpriso  that  a  golfer 
should  be  leaving  Dinard  without 
paying  them  a  visit.  The  golfer 
will  reply  that  be  had  indeed 
heard  of  them — had  heard  that  in 
order  to  achieve  such  a  visit  it 
would  he  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  train  from  St  Servan,  and, 
after  reaching  Pammd',  to  drive 
yet  four  miles  farther,  in  any  con- 
veyance that  he  might  tind,  and 


that  the  conclusive  piece  of  inior- 
mation  given  to  htm  was  to  tlie 
ell'ect  that  the  Paramtl  linles  were 
not  a  suHicient  reward  for  so  mucli 
troubla  To  this  the  stranger  will 
reply,  tliat  these  observations  are 
due  to  the  jealousy  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Binard  feel  towards  the 
people  and  attractions  of  St  I^talo 
and  St  Servan ;  that  there  ia  an 
excellent  auberge  at  the  edge  of 
the  Farami!:  links,  where  one  can 
get  a  very  fair  ti^jeiiner  ;  and  that 
the  links,  though  sandy,  are  by 
no  means  such  as  Binard  detrac- 
tors would  describe  them.  The 
"though  sandy"  is  a  saving  con- 
cession which  dispels  the  gently 
rising  regrets  of  tlie  golfer  wlwj 
had  left  the  Unka  of  Faram^  un- 
visited,  and  he  ia  able  to  devote 
himself  with  a  free  hoart  to  the 
task  of  grappling  with  all  the 
demons  of  sea  -  sickness.  These 
arc  in  their  highest  spirits  and 
best  energy  in  the  ever  •  vexeH 
neighbourhood  of  those  rocks  the 
"Minquiers" — "Minkies"  in  the 
mouth  of  tho  English  tar — which, 
in  days  of  less  perfect  chartography, 
were  a  harvest-field  of  death  to  the  m 
sailors  of  these  coasts  imd  islands.  H 
The  French  name  of  the  western- 
most of  these  rocks,  signifying 
**  the  reaper,"  is  full  of  a  very 
grim  moaning.  By  this  time  the 
eye  of  the  golfer,  if  he  bo  able  to 
lift  it,  may  discern  tlie  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  soutliern  coast-line  of 
the  little  island,  even  to  the  neigh- 
1)Ourhood  of  the  golf  links,  which, 
it  needs  not  to  say,  will  be  to  him 
its  chief  attraction. 

St  Ilelier,  where  the  golfer  will 
probably  stay,  is  a  town  which  has 
no  less  than  throe  daily  papers,  so 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
prosperity.  It  rejoices  in  the  ut- 
most freedom  of  trade,  so  that  a 
man  can  smoke  and  drink  at  ex- 
traordinarily low  prices;  and  no 
custom-house  official   invades  th« 
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■anctity  of  his  port  man  Uan  in  a 
Bearch  for  dynatnito  or  Taucbnitz 
editions.  Kevertheless,  he  will 
find  himself  again  in  a  land  where 
they  speak  hia  native  tongue,  in  a 
land  of  Knglifih  newspapers  and 
cookery,  and  of  penny  stamps.  In 
tha  town  there  is  a  good  club  ;  but 
to  reach  the  golf  links  it  is  best  to 
make  use  of  the  railway  which 
runs  eastward  along  tht;  coast  to 
Grouv'ille.  There  are  trains  about 
once  an  hour,  and  though  they 
atop  at  intervals  so  frequent  aa  to 
remind  the  golfer  of  the  "Metro- 
politan and  District,"  they  achieve 
the  journey  in  twenty  minutos. 
The  platform  of  the  station  is  but 
the  distance  of  a  short  putt  from 
the  golf  club  -  house,  which  is  as 
comfortable  as  could  Iw  wished. 
The  new  -  comer  is  beset  by  the 
usual  horde  of  small  banditti,  each 
imprcssiDg  him  with  their  individ- 
oal  merits  as  carriers  of  clubs. 
Some  of  them  talk  the  two  Ian- 
goagefl,  but  most  seem  to  under- 
stand English  better,  and  will 
•tare  with  some  amazement  at  the 
golfer  demanding,  as  be  infallibly 
will  on  coming  from  the  Continent, 
hlBpetU/er.  It  will  take  him  some 
two  or  three  rounds  to  realise,  after 
bis  late  experiences  of  caddica  of 
the  sabolted  and  berretU^d  kind, 
that  it  is  possible  for  these  British 
urchins  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  "light  iron."  HecoUection 
will  be  brought  Imck  to  him  by 
gentler  means  if  he  happen  to  fall 
upon  one  of  the  bilingual  kind. 
Under  either  guise,  however,  and 
in  what*Her  tongue  they  speak  of 
it,  these  little  boys  of  Jersey  know 
Bomethiug  about  the  game.  They 
understand  its  details  and  its  spirit. 
In  fact,  the  golfer  will  not  long 
hftv©  been  at  Jersey  before  he  will 
hare  discovered  himself  to  be  tn  a 
land  where  they  have  the  tradi- 
tions— tlie  "doctrine,"  yo/^c?' speak- 
ing— as  they  have  it  not  in  any  of 
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the  places,  save  Fan,  of  hia  ear- 
lier pilgrimage.  Portly,  no  doubt, 
this  impression  is  conveyed  by 
the  sound  of  the  English  tongue, 
which  seems  more  suited  than  the 
gay  accenUs  of  France  to  the  stem 
purposes  of  Scotland's  game;  but 
partly,  too,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  golf  bos  a  more  serious  bold 
on  the  inhabitant  of  Jersey  than 
on  the  sojourner  of  Cannes,  Biar> 
ritz,  or  Dinord.  At  these  latter 
places  it  is  a  now  thing  ;  it  bos  not 
yet  impreased  the  local  devotees 
with  a  scnso  of  its  gravity.  But 
in  Jersey  they  have  been  playing 
golf  for  years  and  years,  and  not 
l>cen  pLiying  it  boiily.  Vardon, 
who  has  made  a  good  show  in  the 
professional  competitions  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  lived  and 
learned  on  the  Jersey  links ;  and 
has  a  brother,  less  known  to  fame, 
who  is  his  equal.  The  amatenr 
talent  is  on  a  far  higher  level  than 
on  any  Continental  golf  links. 
Fau  may  perhaps  equal  it — cer- 
tainly will  not  surpass  it — during 
it«  winter  season;  but  in  Jersey 
the  golfer  is  resident  and  indigen- 
ons,  in  Fau  ho  is  only  imported 
and  migratory. 

In  point  of  fact,  Jersey,  as  a  land 
of  golf,  has  the  respectability  and 
oooservatism  which  comes  of  age 
alone.  Golf  was  played  at  Jersey 
while  Westward  Ho,  Wimbledon, 
Blockheath,  and  Fau  were  the 
only  golf-clubs  in  existence  south 
of  liondoo  ;  wherefore  the  golfer 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  him- 
self in  A  countr)'  where  the  best 
traditions  and  manners  of  the 
game  arc  reverently  cherished  and 
observed.  He  will  tiud  himself  in 
a  climate  differing  little  from  that 
of  Dinard,  for  though  the  Jersey 
winter  Is  mild,  the  spring  east 
wind  can  nip  shrewdly.  In  tlio 
twenty  minutes  which  the  train 
takes  bo  go  the  very  few  miles  to 
the  course,  be  will  have  opportunity 
2o 
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for  observing  pear-treea  in  fine 
btoom,  cabbages  with  stalks  like 
barge-poles,  and  cows  of  thn  truo 
Jersey  brcod,  on  thfi  landward  aide 
of  the  track.  Seaward  he  may 
gee  a  jagged  rock-field,  loading  out 
towards  those  "  Minquiers,"  in 
whose  neighbourhood  he  may  have 
confided  bo  many  secret  sorrows 
to  the  st-A,  and  Bnally  the  coast  of 
France,  dim  and  low-lying  in  the 
distance.  On  close  approach  to 
the  club-hoQse,  the  castle  of  Mont 
Orgueil  will  come  in  view,  like  a 
Rlont  St  Michel  in  tntniature. 

The  links,  less  hold,  and  with 
less  picturesque  views  of  bold  sea- 
scape than  those  of  Uinard,  are 
noverUieless  of  the  right  sandy 
soil  and  of  far  better  lies.  This 
latter  quality  is,  no  doubt,  largely 
due  to  their  greater  ago  as  golf 
littka ;  for  of  all  known  rollers, 
beaters,  and  levellers  of  the 
ground,  none  is  so  good  as  the 
human  foot,  in  sufficient  frequency. 
The  grass  grows  nice  and  short, 
and  the  driver,  where  required, 
may  be  taken  for  the  second  shot. 
But  this  will  not  often  be  n^^dful, 
for  the  course  is  short.  Most  of 
the  holes  are  of  the  length  of  a 
drive  and  cleek  or  iron  shot. 
Most  of  them  should  be  ilone  in 
four.  There  is  no  lack,  however, 
of  occasions  for  increasing  this 
ideal  figure,  and  these  occasions 
often  take  the  vexatious  form  of 
ibanks  of  loose  sand  lying  up  just 
before  the  holes — the  unkindest  of 
all  aggravations.  For  one  can  en- 
dure a  bunker :  there  it  is,  and  it 
is  one's  own  fault  if  one  get  into 
it;  but  this  loose  sandy  abomina- 
tion hardly  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  difllculty  to  bo  carried, 
so  that  one  is  almost  prone  to  lay 
its  existence  to  the  charge  of 
ennous  gods.  One  feels  that  in 
the  intention  of  the  green  com- 
mittee it  is  a  bank  of  grass; 
whereas  you   find   yourself  lying 


on  it  in  a  niblick  hole.  Thia 
arraignment  wilt  hold  against  the 
course  as  a  general  whole;  it  is 
not  altogether  an  easy  course, 
although,  or,  perhaps,  one  should 
rather  say  because,  its  hazards  are 
ill-defined.  There  are  scrubby 
whins  in  places,  also  illdeiined, 
but  these  are  not  so  troublesome 
as  outlying  saud.  ludeed,  almost 
all  the  sand  is  outlying.  There  is 
scarcely  a  real  sand-bunker,  in  the 
clean-cut  St  Andrews  sense,  on  the 
links.  At  the  first  hole  thero  is 
no  sand;  you  drive  over  patchy 
whins,  and  after  a  further  struggle 
with  the  mashie  you  are  there. 
The  second  hole  is  good  golf ;  the 
first  drive  perfectly  simple,  the 
second  endangered  by  a  fort,  if  the 
ball  1)0  pulled,  by  a  bunker — one 
of  the  beat  on  the  links — if  it  be 
sliort,  and  Iiy  a  steep  bank  beyond 
the  hole  if  it  be  strong.  The  fort 
again  presents  itself  as  a  hazard 
for  the  tee-shot  to  the  fourth.  A 
pull  into  it  loses  the  hole  as  fatally 
as  a  visit  to  the  station-master's 
garden  at  St  Andrews.  On  the 
right  lies  Uie  sea-sbore,  and  the 
stretch  of  good  ground  between  is 
migbty  narrow.  JMoreover,  from 
tliB  corner  of  the  fort  to  the  beach 
runs  a  road»  by  which  men  have 
hauled  sand  and  seaweed,  making 
big  ruts,  and  it  needs  a  stout  shot 
to  carry  it.  The  second  shot  is 
almoat  equally  hazardous,  the  hole 
lying  near  the  sea-beach,  and  rifle- 
butts  threatening  a  pulled  liall  with 
heavy  penalties.  Then  follow  two 
holes  which  Rotland  would  reach 
with  comfort.  Therefore  they 
should  bo  threes.  But  those  who 
are  not  Rollands  are  apt  to  press 
to  reach  Ihcm,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  shallow  bunker,  just  before  the 
former  hole,  and  a  keen  platoaa 
green,  are  likely  enough  to  turn 
one  of  the  possible  threes  into  a 
five.  The  seventh  is  the  longea6 
hole.    It  cannot  be  reached  in  tw(\ 


and  ia  a  very  eound  holn  in  five. 
The  eighth  and  ninth  are  the  nor- 
mal drive  nnd  iron-shot.  The  tenth 
\a  aggravated  by  a  railway  on  the 
right  hand  to  catch  a  heeled  tee- 
shot,  or,  aj^in,  to  catch  the  devious 
approach,  for  the  hole  in  very  near 
the  wire  fence.  One  coaUl  play 
frum  the  railway  with  ease;  but 
the  wisdom  of  the  I^gislatare  has 
ordained  that  a  ball  wandering 
thither  should  be  treated  aa  lost. 
Next  ia  a  "  blind "  short  hole. 
And  here  let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  there  are  too  many  blind  shots 
on  this  excellent  links  of  Jersey, 
and  let  it  \te  said  without  prejudice 
to  any  objector  who  says  that  this 
is  only  when  the  tee  is  in  a  certain 
place,  and  ao  forth.  That  may  be 
true,  but  one  has  to  speak  of 
courses  aa  one  finds  them,  and  not 
as  they  are  arranged  perhaps  for 
certain  weeks  during  the  year,  or 
at  speoial  meeting  times.  After 
this,  one  comes  bo  a  long  hole 
which  sometimes  is  set  upon  a  high 
place,  upon  which  it  is  almost  iui- 
poKsilile  to  persuade  the  ball  to 
remain — too  high  a  tost  of  golf,  in 
fact.  From  this  elevation,  or  a 
neighbouring  one,  you  drive  off, 
often  into  the  middle  of  a  football- 
match,  and  begin  describing  the 
letter  Z  as  you  zigzag  backwards 
and  forwards,  playing  holes  of  a 
drive  and  cleek  shot,  or  drive  and 
maahie  shot,  until  the  end. 

If  the  spring  is  early,  the  golfer 
may  find  the  links  covered  with 
wild  -  flowers  and  low  -  growing 
thyme,  among  which  the  bees  will 
be  buzzing  and  hunmiing.  The 
numbers  of  bumble-bees  so  struck 
some  golfer  that  he  presented  the 
club  with  the  "Humble-bee" 
medal,  which  is  one  of  its  per- 
manent challenge  prizes.  Amongst 
the  thyme  the  Hoe  are  very  toler- 
able, but  scarcely  first-rate,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  just  a 
little    too  sandy,   aggravates  the 


difficulty.  A  good  shot  some- 
times misses  its  reward,  and  dndfl 
its  resting-place  tn  a  eandy  pocket 
which  has  no  right  to  exist.  No 
doubt  it  is  good  practice  to  have 
to  play  out  of  these  sandy  drifts, 
but  a  better  definition  of  hazard 
is  to  be  desir«d.  Over  these  links 
of  Grouville  broods,  as  has  been 
said,  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
classic  saint  of  golf ;  nevertheless, 
in  bigness  and  diversity  of  in- 
cident they  do  not  compare  with 
the  links  of  Dinard,  whose  out- 
lines you  can  almost  make  out, 
on  a  clear  day,  when  rain  is  com- 
ing. Neither  is  their  Iwauty  on 
the  same  grand  scale.  It  ia  all 
quieter^  more  peaceful,  mora 
homely. 

After  you  have  "  done "  the 
golf  links,  you  have  fairly  well 
"done"  the  island.  The  other 
Channel  Islands  offer  good  sea- 
fishing  ;  but  the  coast  off  Jersey 
is  shoal,  and  fish  are  as  scarce 
at  St  Helier  as  at  most  seaside 
places.  One  cannot  go  on  eating 
the  big  pears  for  ever,  nor  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  joy  of 
walking  with  a  long  cabbage- 
stalk  for  a  stick  is  one  that  palls. 
But  you  can  go  In  a  boat,  or 
walk  at  low  tide,  to  the  fort 
named  the  Hormitago,  opposite 
the  Grand  Hotel ;  yon  may  have 
a  look  over  the  Corey  castle  ;  you 
may  even  take  the  Great  Western 
Railway  and  run  out  to  visit  St 
Aubin  and  Corbi^re.  And  when 
you  have  done  these  things,  you 
will  be  tilled  with  a  sense  of  sat- 
isfactiou  that  they  are  accom- 
plished and  are  not  to  do  again. 
But  if  the  golfer  be  a  flower- 
lover,  his  eyes  and  heart  may 
have  a  feast  of  beanty  and  in- 
terest in  the  wUd-flowera  which 
he  may  find  in  walks  or  drives 
over  tlic  island,  or  in  maases  in 
the  shopa  of  the  market-women. 

Amongst  those  who  live  on  an 
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island  you  reasonably  expect  to 
find  a  cfirtain  inaalnr  prejudice, 
especially  when  the  Uland  of  their 
habitation  is  so  small  an  onn  as 
Jersey.  Nevertheless,  even  among 
the  conaervaUve  golfing-  men  of 
Jersey  you  may  Jiave  lieanl  it 
said,  in  whispers,  that  the  C-ucm- 
sey  links  were  better.  It  has 
happened  to  few,  perhaps,  to  have 
even  heard  that  golf  wos  played 
in  CTUcmsey ;  bat  such  ignorance 
is  merely  due  to  the  local  prejudice 
of  those  who  live  in  our  greater 
island. 

Apart  from  the  golf,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  make  a  half-way  house  of 
Guomaey  on  the  way  home.  Your 
boat  from  Jersey  Btarts  at  ten 
minutes  to  eight,  if  you  choose 
the  Southampton  route  ;  at  twenty 
minutes  past  eight,  if  you  elect  to 
travel  by  Woymouth.  Either  hour 
is  too  early.  You  realise  it  more 
distinctly  when  you  find  yourself, 
after  a  hurried  breakfast,  on  an 
unsympathetic  sea,  and  by  the 
time  you  have  reached  (luernsey — 
a  run  of  an  hour  and  a  half=-you 
are  quite  ready  to  be  at  the  end 
of  your  journey.  You  cannot 
escape  Guernsey.  All  the  boats 
from  Jersey  to  Eogland  call  there, 
and  take  on  board  a  few  passengers, 
and  an  extraordinary  number  of 
baskets  filled  with  fruit  or  flowers 
or  vegetables  for  the  home  market. 
Will  it  bfl  believed  that  thirty-two 
miles  of  glass-houses  for  the  grow- 
ing of  early  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  other  products  were  put  up 
in  the  course  of  last  year  alone  ? 

As  an  unsupported  statement  it 
will  not  be  believed  :  the  writer  is 
not  prepared  to  vouch  for  it,  though 
it  has  been  given  him  as  a  sober 
fact  of  statistics.  But  so  soon  as 
ever  the  visitor  finds  himself  out- 
aide  the  houses  of  Peter's  Port, 
and  on  bis  road  to  the  golf  links, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  accept  any 
statement  whatsoever  with  regard 


to  the  extent  of  glass  on  the  island. 
A  wagonette  conveys  the  golfer, 
at  fixed  and  extraordinarily  low 
charges,  to  tho  scene  of  his  joya 
and  sorrows,  some  three  miles  from 
the  town ;  and  after  a  mile  or  so 
lias  been  traversed,  he  will  find 
himself  driving  on  a  road  which 
might  easily  be  thought  to  liave 
the  sea  close  on  either  side  of  it, 
BO  continuous  is  tho  glint  of  the 
sun  ofT  the  perpetual  glass-houses. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it 
may  readily  be  computed  how  soon 
the  island  will  l^e  converted  into 
one  immense  Crystal  Palace,  and 
shortly  before  that  era  there  will 
be  a  very  heavy  premium  on 
straight  driving.  On  reaching  the 
club-house,  which  suppHes  uU  that 
the  simple  soul  of  the  golfer  should 
require,  you  will  be  surrounded  by 
a  troop  of  caddies  clamouring  a 
chorus,  in  which  shrill  voices  of 
little  girls  will  bear  a  part.  It  it 
a  discovery,  on  the  part  of  the 
Guernsey  golfer,  that  the  girl- 
caddie  gives  more  attention  to 
your  needs,  more  sympathy  to 
your  misfortunes,  than  that  most 
savage  of  all  wild  animals,  as  Plato 
calls  him,  the  boy.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  which  should  nob 
be  overlooked  by  advocates  of 
women^s  rights.  If  a  small  girl  is 
competent  to  be  a  golf-caddie,  of 
what  may  not  the  grown  woman 
be  capable  1 

These  caddies,  the  male  and  the 
female  alike,  speak  of  proferenoo 
a  language  of  which  you  may  say 
with  equal  truth  that  it  is  French 
or  English  ;  for  neither  French- 
man nor  Engltshman  can  under- 
stand  it.  They  can  understand 
your  English,  however,  and  can 
answer  you  in  a  form  of  that 
language  which  is  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  simple.  The 
first  use  which  they  will  make  of 
this  means  of  communication  is  to 
tell   you  that  you  have  to  walk 
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nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  first  tee. 
This  is  the  more  annoying,  because 
the  walk  ia  over  ground  which  is 
clml  in  whins,  looking  as  if  they 
were  providentially  put  there  for 
the  trial  of  the  golfer's  soul.  But 
the  commoner  is  of  a  stiff-necked 
generatiDii,  wliether  he  be  called 
potwalloper,  or  squatter,  or  "par- 
ishioner," which  is  his  title  in 
Guernsey — a  title  which  gives  him 
an  interest  in  those  whins,  and  the 
right  of  pasturing  his  cattle.  With 
the  true  instinct  of  the  commoner, 
he  pats  as  much  value  on  the  whin- 
bnshes  as  if  they  bore  Jersey  pears. 
And  the  second  xise  which  the 
caddie  will  make  of  his  power  of 
communicating  with  his  master, 
will  )>o  to  tell  him  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  play  his  ball  out  of  the 
whins  into  wbich  he  has  topped  it 
off  the  lirst  tec.  This  is  fiendishly 
exasperating,  but  the  rule  has  to 
be  observed — lose  one  and  drop 
behind.  Then  you  drive  into  the 
big  high -perched  bunker  before 
the  hole,  and  have  doubts  of  your 
enjoyment  of  the  Guernsey  links. 
The  doubts  soon  vanish.  "When 
you  have  given  up  the  hole,  and 
are  at  peaoe  again,  you  find  your- 
self looking  out  over  a  most  glori- 
ous Bcjwcape,  which  extends  to 
three-quarters  of  your  horizon. 
The  cliffs  are  bold  and  rugged, 
and  rocks  in  the  sea  relieve  ita 
blue,  and  break  it  into  foam.  The 
golf-course  sweeps  down  from  you, 
and  then  away  up  on  your  right 
hand,  in  a  fine  natural  curve  of 
beauty.  The  highest  bends  are 
crowned  by  great  outcropping 
boulders  of  grey  rocks  as  big  as 
a  church  ;  smaller  slabs  jut  from 
the  (ops  of  lower  bills,  here  and 
there  forming  a  natural  imitation 
of  Btonohenge,  but  they  are  so 
grouped  t<^ther  that  straight 
driving  will  avoid  them.  Your 
hazards  are  varied  by  whins,  with 
the    blighting    rule    attaching    tu 


them;  by  sand-bunkers;  by  tb 
sea  and  its  beach,  on  the  north  ; 
by  a  huge  walled  enclosure  on  the 
highest  ground  of  all,  an  enclosure 
enclosing  emptiness.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  the  encampment  of 
the  Russian  troops,  our  allies  who 
came  to  govern  Guernsey  for  ua 
in  1815,  when  all  the  British 
troops  that  wc  could  spare — and 
a  few  more  perhaps— were  busy 
trying  to  catch  "the  little  cor- 
poral." Since  then  wo  have 
changed  friends,  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  FrAnco,  and 
our  front  towards  8et>a8topol. 
From  that,  again,  it  is  something 
of  a  jump  to  tho  recent  demon- 
stration at  Toulon  ;  yet  the  wall 
still  stands,  square  and  huge  and 
grey,  on  the  height  of  the  bare 
links,  like  a  Russian  column  ou 
tlie  steppes.  All  which  historical 
facts  and  roAections  are  of  less 
importance  to  the  golfer  than  that 
if  his  ball  go  into  the  enchisure  it 
has  to  bo  considered  as  lost. 

This,  again,  is  an  exasperation ; 
but  before  the  wall  is  reached, 
and  afterwards,  the  character  of 
the  golf  otfers  charming  compen- 
sations. The  lies  are  perfect:  8t 
Andrews  cannot  furnish  anything 
to  compare  with  them.  The  holes 
are  full  of  interest,  and  each  has 
ita  individual  interest.  There  is 
no  tautology,  and  there  is  but 
one  cross.  The  putting-greens  are 
natural,  and  excellent.  There  are 
many  "  blind "  holes  which  will 
l>otber  the  visitor,  but  they  are  of 
no  account  to  the  habitu^t  ^ho 
could  titid  his  way  round  in  the 
dark.  For  in  Guernsey  the  hiJAtu^ 
is  a  very  ardent  golfer,  though  golf  ia 
a  very  late  invention  in  the  island. 
The  ardour  is  not  confined  to  a 
sex,  for  the  ladies  play  at  large 
over  the  long  links.  As  in  tho 
neighbouring  Jersey,  there  is  no 
ladies'  links ;  but  whereas 
Jertiey  ludiei  only  play  golf  ua 
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sufferance,  and  pain  of  being  passed 
at  every  putting  green,  at  Guernsey 
they  ^olf  on  terms  of  something 
like  equality.  Tbey  have  tea  iu 
the  drftwing-room  of  the  club.  In- 
structed by  tlieir  discovery  of  the 
capacity  of  the  feminine  intellect 
for  golf -oaddying,  the  Guernsey- 
men  have  given  the  lady  golfer  a 
recognised  position. 

The  visitor,  if  he  admit  the  as- 
sumption that  the  male  golfer  is 
the  nobler  animal,  will  sec  reason 
in  the  dilf<Rrence  of  treatment  of 
ladies  in.  the  two  islands  re«peo- 
tively.  The  Jersey  links  are  often 
athrong  with  golfers,  and  the 
course  crosses  frociueiitly.  In 
Guernsey  golfers  arc  few,  com- 
paratively, and  there  is  room  and 
to  spare  for  every  one. 

Of  course,  to  a  golfer  who  is  plfiy- 
ing  badly  the  sconfl  of  his  sorrow 
cannot  be  a  pleasant  one ;  but  it 
is  inconceivable  that  to  any  other 
than  him  tlie  links  of  Guernsey 
can  give  anything  but  the  purest 
joy.  They  are  so  bold  and  breexy. 
The  great  rock  -  masses  springing 
straight  out  of  the  green  hilbcrests 
are  wonderfully  charming  in  etlect. 
They  are  just  the  sorb  of  rocks  which 
we  see  in  the  Biblical  pictures  illus- 
trating the  phrase,  "  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land;" 
or  a^aiu  such  as  we  see  in  illus- 
strated  books  of  African  travel,  so 
that  our  fancy  involuntarily  looks 
for  a  lion  waiting  on  the  top  of 
them  for  liis  prey  to  pass  below. 
But  there  are  no  lions  in  Guernsey; 
were  it  not  so,  golfers  would  be 
even  fewer. 

If  the  golfing  pilgrim  be  not 
delighted  with  the  links  of  Gueru- 
sey,  he  ranat  l)e  very  hard  to  please. 
True,  the  drive  out,  whether  all 
the  way  by  waggonette,  or  by  a 


complex  connection  of  waggonette 
and  electric  tram,  is  troublesome; 
but  what  worthy  golf  links  is  not 
intolerably  hard  of  access  1  The 
electric  car  itself  may  be  a  novelty. 
There  is  but  one  other  which  we 
know  in  connection  with  a  golf 
links  —  at  Fortrnsh,  namely  ; 
and  it  only  connects  with  the 
Giant's  Caiisoway.  The  wire  of 
the  Portruslk  cars  runs  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  incautious  golfer 
may  receive  a  shook.  At  Guern- 
sey the  wire  is  overhead;  there 
are  no  such  risks. 

Thene  Channel  Islands  extend 
to  the  migratory  golfer  the  right 
band  of  most  liberal  hospitality. 
There  is  a  pleasant  social  club  at 
Peter's  Port,  of  which  he  may  I* 
made  a  temporary  member.  The 
sea-fishing  is  excellent;  the  views, 
thn  flowers,  and  the  vegetables  are 
lovely ;  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  very 
cheap  :  what  can  the  golfer  lack  to 
make  him  happy?  If  he  need  a 
change,  ho  may  oven  try  golf  in 
Aldemey,  whore  there  is  a  soldiersT 
links,  wbtcli  abound  in  incident. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  road  to 
England,  are  no  more  links,  for 
as  yet  they  pUy  no  golf  on  the 
Oasquettea.  Four  hours  in  the 
steamer  will  briug  the  golfer  witli- 
in  the  Needles,  with  a  store  of 
sunny  goUing  reminiscences  which 
M'ill  lili  with  envy  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  golfed  through 
the  British  winter.  He  will  have 
served  as  one  item  the  more  to 
convince  the  foreigner  of  the 
inveterate  lunacy  of  the  Auglo- 
Saxon  race ;  but  he  will  have 
spent  months  of  a  perpetual 
spring  at  his  favourite  pastime, 
and  learned  how  to  ask  for  the 
*'  light  iron  "  in  French. 

Horace  G.  HurcniNSON, 
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FAREWKLL    TO    BESJ    VRACKIE. 


Nrxt  to  TjOc1inar;ar,  imiuortalisecl  by  Lonl  Byron's  juvenile  Muse,  and 
Bca  Muic-dltui,  with  the  other  heights  that  separate  Strath  Spcy  from 
Dewido  in  the  r«'gion  of  Braeinar,  there  ia  perhaps  no  Hij,'hland  Ben, 
not  even  lofty  Novia,  whose  nani«  is  more  familiar  to  the  northern 
tourist  than  lieu  Vrockic.  Standing  as  it  does  in  the  central  county 
of  picturesquo  Scotland,  and  looking  lofcily  upward  with  a  distinct 
peak  that  cannot  be  ignored,  it  strikes  tho  eye  of  every  traveller  who 
moves  from  the  fair  town  of  Portli  to  the  breezy  heights  of  Kingussie, 
through  the  gay  village  of  Pitlochrie,  along  the  B0un<ling  bank  of  the 
Tumrnel  and  tlio  Garry,  familiar  to  the  ear  of  every  lover  of  Scottish 
song.  Though  not,  like  the  heights  that  overhang  Stirling,  looking  down 
on  the  tields  where  Scotland  ao  manfully  asserted  its  political  indepen- 
dence, it  stands  historically  connected  vitb  Bruce  in  the  farmhouse  of 
Killie  Brochan,  which  the  tourist  passes  on  his  course  westward  by 
Bouakeid  to  the  Queen's  View  at  Loch  Tummel.  Our  royal  hero  in 
his  course  westward,  after  the  Battle  of  Methven  in  1306,  is  said  to 
have  rested  here,  and  in  the  wood  on  the  bran  side— Coi//**  (Gaelic 
for  wotxl)— got  his  hunger  satisfied  by  a  plate  of  brochan — Gaelic,  Irish 
and  Scotch,  for  pottage.  As  for  tho  name  of  the  mountain  itjwilf,  tlie 
word  lireac  ia.  Gaelic  signitiea  brindled  or  spotted,  and  the  name  of  the 
mountain  expresses  the  alternate  stripes  of  white  and  black  which  tlie 
structure  of  the  rocky  Bon  presents  in  the  time  of  snow.  The  snow 
can  lie  continuously  only  on  a  more  smooth  and  unbroken  surface. 
Tho  Latin  term  Braceata,  with  which  the  Romans  designated  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  peopled  by  a  Celtic  race,  seems  to  contain  the 
same  root — naturally  enough  from  the  striped  or  tartan  garments  wori» 
by  the  luliabitanta. 

Farr  thee  well !   thou  proud  Ben  Vrackie, 

.Shooting  high,  anil  ranging  far; 
With  the  strong  breeze  sweeping  round  thee 

From  tho  Hens  that  bound  Braemar. 
Though  my  frail  old  foot  may  never 

Climb  thy  rocky  steep  again, 
Three  bnive  suinmera  1  have  known  thee, 

Known  and  loved  thee  not  in  vain  I 

Not  with  vacant  gaze  unfruitful, 

Stout  old  Ben,  I  part  from  thee ; 
But  with  thoughts  of  lofty  kinship 

Which  thy  vision  stirred  in  me, — 
Thoughts  of  great  men :  songful  David, 

Ctmar  strong,  and  Plato  wise ; 
Sword  of  Bruce,  and  spear  of  Walhice, — 

Proud  thoughU  cousinod  with  the  skiei. 
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FraiBed  be  God !  no  race  of  crouching 

Slaves  is  bred  on  HiglilHiid  liills, 
'Neath  the  awoep  of  snow-cappwl  mountaiDS, 

Gusty  glens,  and  tumbling  rills. 
Not  a  race  of  fondled  children, 

Basking  'neatb  a  Bouthem  sun, 
Sleeping  half  the  day,  and  thankful 

When  their  span  of  work  is  done; 

Bat  a  race  of  men  strong- hearted, — 

Docdful,  daring,  fearless  men, 
Finding  dear  delight  in  wrestling 

With  the  utonus  that  shake  the  Ben, — 
Men  for  everj  chance  well  bucklered, 

That  man  may  meet  bone&th  the  sky ; 
And  for  every  prize  the  noblest 

Bravely  awom  to  do  or  die  1 

Such  were  thoy  who  made  proad  Edward 

Pay  presumption's  lawful  meftd, 
When  ho  marched  with  bristling  legions 

To  enslave  the  Scottisli  Tweed. 
Many  wives  and  many  mothers 

Then  his  folly  taught  to  mourn, 
When,  like  dust,  his  thousands  Hod 

from  kilted  Scota  at  Bannockbum. 

Such  were  tliey  who,  when  the  Stuart 

Yoked  our  conscienee  to  his  own, 
Rose,  and  with  loud  voice  denounced  bim 

Traitor  to  his  Scottish  throne; 
lioae,  and,  to  make  sure  our  saci-ed 

Right  to  read  the  book  of  God, 
At  Drumclog  and  Airs  Moss  freely 

Dewed  with  martyrs'  blood  the  sod, 

Fare  the©  well !  thou  proud  Ben  Vraokie, 

Thou,  and  all  that  share  thy  lot, — 
Foaming  Tumroel,  rustling  <«arry, 

Tom  ua  Monaxhan's  kindly  cot.^ 
Faro  thee  well !  and  when  I  travel, 

Rambling  near,  or  wandering  far. 
May  thy  lofty  peak  go  with  me 

Surely  as  a  guiding  star  I 

J.  S.  Blacrib. 


*  A  cottage  on  a  torn  or  knoll,  on  the  extrome  woit  of  Pittoclirie,  where  a  road 
on  the  right  hand  pasQCs  up  to  Anlvrackio  1*hifl  cottage  and  tho  atljaoeut  Infty 
mansion  l)c]ong  to  Misx  Molyncux,  a  lady  wvU  kiiowo  in  thts  noighbourhuoU 
for  bcr  wealth  ol  female  graooa  and  kindly  liofipttality. 


In  December  1S92,  a  few  days 
after  the  Presidential  election  in 
Che  United  States  had  resulted  in 
the  victory  of  the  Democrats,  we 
were  enabled  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  history  of  American 
torifi'  policy  and  legislation,  an 
aocoont  of  the  olnction  contest 
that  had  just  closed,  and  an  oat- 
line  of  the  changes  likely  to  be 
effected  by  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration.' We  pointed  out  that  the 
performance  of  the  Democmtic 
party  would  not  come  np  to  tlie 
expectations  raised  by  the  circus 
bUls;  that  no  one  need  expect 
even  tlic  appearance  of  a  free- 
trade  tariff;  that  no  sudden 
changes  would  be  made ;  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  too  shrewd 
to  withdraw  suddenly  the  props 
from  industries  that  had  been 
created  by  the  Republican  system ; 
that  a  panic  would  be  the  result 
if  this  were  done ;  that  time  would 
be  given  for  the  withdrawal  of 
capital  from  the  industries  likely 
to  be  effected  by  change ;  that  a 
conKiderable  redaction  of  duties 
would  in  the  end  be  made  on 
goods  not  competing  with  Ameri- 
otin  manufactures ;  and  that  fur- 
ther reductions  would  be  made 
on  articles  supposed   to   be  over- 

f>rotcctcd,  and  on  articles  entering 
argely  into  consumption   by  the 
poor. 

We  resume  the  discussion  of  an 
always  interesting  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  this  fore- 
cast bag  in  the  main  been  fulfilled  ; 
of  placing  once  morn  before  the 
public  the  circumstancea  surround- 
ing the  new  legislation ;  and  of 
giving  a  general  view  of  the 
"  Wilson  Bill  "—OS  the  new  Tariff 
Act  is  called — and  its  bearing  on 


external  commerce.  The  readers 
of  the  former  article  ^?iII  scf.  that, 
as  nearly  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Presidential  election,  our 
forecast  of  prudential  slowness  of 
movement  has  been  sufficiently 
exact.  Of  course  the  elections  did 
not  in  America  place  power  in  the 
bands  of  a  new  administration  at 
once.  Months  had  to  elapse  bo- 
fore  the  new  President  was  inau* 
gurated.  Other  months  had  to 
elapse  before  Congress  could  be 
called.  In  the  meantime  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  country  were  para- 
lysed by  the  mandate  which  hod 
been  menacingly  issued  by  the 
people  for  wholesalo  changes  in 
policy.  Operations  extending  over 
any  but  the  briefest  time  were  not 
entered  upon.  The  menaced  man- 
ufacturers ceased  to  be  active. 
Workmen  began  to  be  discharged. 
Contracts  ceased  in  many  instances 
to  be  filled.  Strong  banks  bugan 
to  pursue  conservative  lines  on 
loaning,  and  weak  banks  suc- 
cum)>ed.  The  weakness  of  the 
silvpr  legislation  revealed  itself  in 
a  universal  want  of  conlidenco  in 
the  silver  currency.  Those  who 
bad  national  currency  in  paper 
would  not  part  with  it.  Wages 
could  not  in  many  cases  be  paid  by 
some  of  the  richest  corporations  in 
America.  Not  alone  tlie  internal 
oircnmstances  of  the  country  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  The  vin- 
dictive policy  of  the  M'Kinley  Bill, 
which  had  threatened  in  turn  the 
domestic  and  colonial  commerce 
of  every  nation  in  Europe,  pro- 
voked ita  natural  results.  The 
Foreign  Creditor,  acting  with  the 
relentless  force  of  a  natural  law, — 
u  capital  always  acts  in  inter- 
national relations, — returned  upon 
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the  bauds  of  tho  United  States  the 
gold-beariug  securities  in  which 
perfect  confidence  could  no  longer 
be  pkccd  ;  and  tlie  gold-borrowing 
nation  was  forced  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  with  irupuni- 
tj  bf^conir:  a  pirate  to  its  creditors. 
A  winter  followed  of  such  distress 
that  the  pangs  of  its  poverty  peno- 
trnted  the  remotest  recessfia  of  the 
country,  and  awakened  in  many 
serious  minds  the  terrors  foretold 
in  Scripture  of  a  great  tribuUlion. 
Fiiiftlly  Congress  met ;  the  Wilson 
Bill  was  prepared  and  presented  ; 
it  waa  discussed  at  length  with 
much  bitterness  and  some  scenes  of 
disturbance ;  and  has  at  length, 
after  several  i-erision8,been  biT>ugbt 
forth  a  complete  legislative  meas- 
ure. 

Two  points  may  bn  noticed  bo- 
foro  wo  proceed  to  deal  directly 
with  the  effects  of  the  bill. 

The  grst  point  is  political,  and 
regards  the  United  States  itself. 
Those  who  in  this  country  have 
been  snared  by  the  cant  of  catch- 
ing plirases  concerning  "  Federal  " 
governmt^ntf  may  look  with  alarm, 
if  not  with  positive  terror,  to  this 
example  of  a  Govcrnnieut  in  which 
the  Popular  Will,  though  over- 
whehningly  expressed,  is  yet  mad© 
powerless  for  many  months  (in 
this  case  for  two  yeiirs)  by  the 
rigidity  of  a  written  constitution. 
Twice  in  our  own  recent  political 
history,  in  1874  and  in  1^80,  such 
sweeping  popular  votes  had  the 
eilect  of  placing  power  almost  im- 
mediately in  the  hands  of  the  men 
in  whom  the  country  had  expressed 
confidence.  But  in  the  United 
States  such  expression  was  vain. 

The  second  point  is  commercial, 
and  aO'ects  all  the  world,  the 
United  States  included.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  uncertainty  which 
has  prevailed  regarding  the  tariff 
hu  affected  not  men^ly  the  manu- 
factures, the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  the 


manufactures  and  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  other  nations  as  wolL 
And  this  disturbance  has  been  pro- 
longed for  so  long  a  period  that 
though  the  Wilson  Bill  is  now  a 
legislative  measure,  we  aro  asked 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  in 
America  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  State  elections  already 
show  a  reaction  against  the  Demo- 
crats, and  that  the  new  tariff  will 
not  outlast  its  framers  and  their 
four  years  of  power.  In  effoot 
this  means  that  the  financial  and 
commercial  world  is  to  be  treated 
to  four  years  mora  of  experiment 
after  1896,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  reactionists  will  return 
bringing  seven  other  M'Kinloya 
with  them.  If  the  powers  of  com- 
bination in  Duropc  aro  oxhaustod, 
and  the  kings  of  capital  have  lost 
their  genius  for  finance,  may  ve 
not  venture  to  express  a  hope  that 
there  may  be  found  in  the  widest- 
extended  empire  the  world  has 
over  seen  some  resource  in  a  union, 
if  not  of  hands  and  hearts,  at  least 
of  policy  and  purses,  against  this 
systematic  rcrolt  on  the  part  of 
America  against  the  commerce  of 
the  world  ? 

The  Wilson  Rill  was  committed 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
}Iouse  of  Ke preventatives,  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
by  Mr  Wilson  of  Virginia,  on  I)e- 
cember  19,  1893.  It  was  alleged 
in  the  Committee's  report  that  the 
American  people  had  decided  thai 
the  existing  tariff  was  wrong  in 
principle  and  unjust  in  operation. 
The  power  of  taxation  had  no  law- 
ful or  constitutional  exercise  except 
for  providing  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  Government :  this  proposi- 
tion, it  may  be  observed,  was  in 
contradiction  of  two  of  the  best* 
known  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  support 
of  a  protection  tariff. 

"So  many  private  iutereate,"  says 
Ibia  very  remarkable  report,  "  hare 
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been  tibvu  iuto  paiiuerehip  with  tbe 
(voveninieiit.,  so  lunny  private  enter- 
priitMi  now  tiliare  in  tlic  rkli  prcrog* 
ativo  cf  tAxing  M-wnty  luillionii  of 
people,  that  any  attempt  to  disfidlvo 
this  illegiit  union  is  nocofisarily  on- 
oounttTL'j  by  an  opposition  that  mllies 
behind  it  tho  iutoleranco  of  monopoly, 
Iho  power  of  cunc«nirnted  wealth,  the 
inertia  of  fixed  habttif,  and  tbu  honest 
errora  of  a  generation  of  faUo  teacb- 

Thisi  iodeedy  vaa  "oomfortAblo 
doctrine,"  but  tho  "  Ghnj^  Ilallc- 
lujalts/"  of  a  pioua  Domocracy  had 
hardly  been  uttered  when  the  fol- 
lowing S(>ntences  hurst  on  their 
startled  eara: — 

*'  Tho  bill  on  which  the  Committee 
has  txiirnilf'd  much  patient  and  imx- 
ioua  labour  itt  nut  ofTereil  iis  it  complete 
rwiponK  Ui  the  mambitu  of  thB  Ami;ri- 
can  people.  It  no  more  profeKHW  to 
be  piir^'ed  of  all  protection  than  to  be. 
free  of  all  error  in  its  eomplcx  tind 
luaiijf'ild  details.  Uowever  wo  may 
deny  the  cxiKtence  of  any  legislative 
phxlge  or  the  Hj^ht  of  any  Congress  to 
make  siicb  |ilt'dj;e  for  the  continnance 
of  duties  that  carry  willi  them  more  or 
l«wi  ncknowlciiged  proteeliuii,  we  are 
forctxl  to  consider  that  great  int^!re4lt8 
d«  exist,  whose  existence  and  proA- 
I>erity  it  is  no  part  of  our  reform  cither 
to  imtjeril  or  to  curtail." 

If  the  long  delay  in  bringing  in  a 
measure  justified  our  forecast  oa  to 
time,  this  language  fully  justiiies 
our  forecast  as  to  the  smallness  of 
the  "froft  trade"  revival  that  was 
to  follow.  That  tho  Wilson  JUll 
shvuid  btt  denounced  by  tho  most 
vigorotu  of  the  Democratic  daily 
papers  as  a  fraud  on  the  public, 
which  had  issued  its  "  mandate  '* 
in  November  1ISU2,  was  not  very 
remarkable.  In  the  Democratic 
"platform"  of  1892  we  may  read 
as  follows :  "  Wo  denounce  Kc- 
pubtican  protection  as  a  fraud,  a 
robbery  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  few.  .  .  .  We  denounce 
the  M'Kinley  tarifT  as  the  cub 
minating  atrocity  of  class  legisla- 


tion." And  when  this  declaration 
of  1892  is  followed  in  ISOi  by  tliia 
other  declaration  in  the  report  on 
the  Wilson  Bill—*'  But  in  dealing 
with  the  tarifl",  as  with  every  other 
loiig-stauditig  abuse  that  has  inter- 
woven itself  with  our  social  or 
industrial  system,  the  l^islator 
must  always  remember  that,  in 
the  beginning,  temperate  refonu 
is  safests  having  in  itself  the  '  prin- 
ciple  of  growth'" — it  is  obvious 
that  a  sense  of  humour  is  required 
to  appreciate  the  situation !  The 
great  American  joke  is  never 
played  out. 

The  gentlemen  of  tho  minority 
on  the  Committee  put  forth,  of 
course,  the  legend  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  shield.  They  pointed 
out  that  this  new  taritV  would 
deprive  the  country  at  once  o£ 
$74,000,000  of  revenue  at  a  time 
when  the  latest  tigures  available 
proved  tliat  the  revenue  was  only 
^2,000,000  above  the  expenditures. 
This  was  indeed  a  point  to  which 
the  majority  b^id  addressed  them- 
selves, as  they  hud  stated  that 
they  looked  to  the  increase  of  com- 
merce to  make  up  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue, and  also  that  they  intended 
to  bring  In  mfuisarca  of  internal 
revenue  taxation  -an  income-tax 
among  other  things — to  recoup  the 
treasury.  Tho  Republicans  also 
pointed  out  that  "the  larger  part 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  ts  traiu- 
ferrcd  from  foreigners  and  borne 
by  our  own  citizens  "—this  being 
an  old  and  favourite  theory  of  the 
llopublican  party.  Naturally,  the 
llepublicaus  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Democratic  bill  falsified  tbe 
Democratic  pledges,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinct abandonment  of  the  '*  man- 
date of  the  people."  That  the  He- 
publicans  should  take  advantage  of 
the  obvious  failure  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  fulfil  their  elnction  pledges 
was  only  natural.  But  the  pie 
did  not  carry  much  weight  in 
House,   though   tt   will   have 


effect  on  the  next  elections.  To 
caich  the  Republicans  bathing, 
and  to  stoal  their  clothes,  ii  not 
a  policy  which  can  be  permanently 
successful. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  bill 
having  been  thus  presented,  in  a 
manner,  we  trust,  (iuHloientlj  clear, 
the  purely  business  character  of  it 
maybe  indicated  in  a  general  way. 
The  bill  has  been  "reported"  at 
various  stages,  as  it  came  from  the 
House  Committee,  as  it  emerged 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  it  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee,  as  it  was  placed  before 
a  joint  committee,  and  as  it  has 
been  finally  passed.  Kuch  stage 
witnessed  a  change  in  its  features. 
A  few  examples  will  suffice.  Thus, 
the  Wilson  Bill,  by  means  of  the 
majority  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, recommended  the  freedom 
of  iron  and  coal  as  the  basis  of 
modern  industry.  The  Republican 
minority  protested  that  this  con- 
cession was  given  to  manufacturers 
at  the  cost  of  the  mines  and  the 
railways.  The  item  of  iron  and  its 
manufactures  finally  appeared  in 
the  bill  OS  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  from  10  to  35 
per  cent  ad  i^iloretn,  instead  of  the 
specitic  duty  of  ao  much  per  pound, 
as  under  the  M'Kinley  Bill  of  1890 
and  the  tarifi'of  lt^83.  It  emerges 
fmalty  subject  to  a  mixed  specitic 
and  ad  valortytn  schcdulo,  the  ad 
valoretn  duties  showing  in  some 
oases  an  increase  to  45  per  cent, 
though  there  is  still  a  general  re- 
duction of  the  specific  duties  on 
articles  of  common  use,  as  com- 
pared with  the  M'Kinlfjy  Bill. 

AVool  was  also  put  on  the  free 
list  ill  the  original  bill,  the  oM 
doty  not  having  been,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Democratic  major- 
ity, beneficial  in  its  op4>ration,  and 
a  revival  of  woollen  industry  being 
expected  under  a  regime  of  free 
wool.      The  AdvocaUii  DiahoU  of 


the  Republican  minority,  however, 
contended  that  as  experience  had 
shown  that  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  needed 
30  to  40  per  cent  to  protect  them 
during  many  years,  they  would 
necessarily  collapse  when  the  duty 
was  removed.  The  item  came  into 
the  original  bill  at  from  15  to  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem^  instead  of 
the  high,  mixed,  specific,  and  ofl 
valorem  duty  under  the  Act  of 
1890.  The  clossiti cation  and  con- 
ditions of  import  were  also  changed, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  was 
spread  over  a  period  of  years,  end- 
ing in  1900 — reminding  us  of  the 
Irishumn'u  way  of  cutting  ofl*  his 
dog's  tail  a  little  at  a  time  "to 
make  it  aisy  for  the  baste  I  "  The  ^ 
item  finally  emerges  on  the  free  fl 
list,  and  the  authorities  have  de- 
cide<l  that  wool  will  not  have  to 
bo  re-exported  and  re-entered  in  M 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  f 
new  duty.  The  Canadian  border 
would  have  been  made  use  of,  by 
arrangement,  in  such  a  case,  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  the  case  of 
liquors  that  have  remained  too 
long  in  bond,  on  which  duty 
would  have  to  be  paid  at  once 
if  the  goods  were  not  re-entered. 
Books  still  remain  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  be- 
neficent inHuenoe  of  the  printers' 
unions,  who  had  power  also  to 
prevent  copyright,  except  on  the 
condition  of  printing  in  the  Vnited 
States;  and  the  rule  which  allowed 
books  in  foreign  languages  to  come 
in  free,  while  English  books  were 
taxed,  has  been  invidiously  re- 
tained. Sugar  has  been  made 
more  free  by  the  abolition  of  the 
domestic  bounty  given  by  the 
M'Kinley  Rill ;  hut  it  is  not  quite 
easy  tu  say  how  an  ad  i?aforen\ 
duty  (with  s[>ecilics  in  addition) 
of  40  por  cent  is  going  to  be  of  ■ 
any  advantage  to  any  but  the  ^ 
local  producer,  who  can  atVurd  to 
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Bmtlo  nt  the  abolition  of  hia  direct 
bounty  if  he  gets  an  indirect  one. 
This  Rugar  question  has  of  course 
been  one  of  the  burning  qtie-Stions 
of  United  States  politics  for  many 
5ears ;  and  the  charge  that  the 
Sugar  Trust  has  actually  pur- 
chaacd  the  votes  of  Senators  ia 
order  to  m&intun  the  higher  rates 
of  duty,  is  the  one  that  renders 
the  hill  as  passed  so  very  objec- 
tionable alike  to  Democrats  who 
are  free-traders  and  to  Domocmts 
who  are  not. 

There  was  of  course  a  struggle 
over  the  cotton  duties.  These 
duties  were  under  the  original  bill 
greatly  reduced ;  whereupon  the 
Advocatus  Diuholi  of  the  minority 
declared  that  the  new  scale  of 
dutias  would  destroy  the  cotton 
industry  of  America,  "and  again 
place  the  American  market  under 
the  control  of  the  English  manu- 
facturer," wlio  would  of  course 
proceed  to  put  up  the  price  of 
spool  cottona  when  he  had  had 
the  satisfaction  of  sketching  the 
rains  of  American  factories  from 
the  broken  arches  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge :  At  this  point,  no  doubt, 
the  British  manufacturer's  sense 
of  humour^  and  his  knowledge  of 
businnsfi,  will  combine  to  render 
him  less  hopeful  of  such  a  pictur- 
esque and  profitable  pastime. 

The  general  charactoristica  of 
Britiflh  trade,  as  it  ia  likely  to 
be  afltocted  hy  the  new  tarifif,  may 
be  very  briefly  indicated  by  means 
of  the  Annual  Trade  Returns  for 
1893,  the  latest  published.  Our 
imports  from  the  United  Stntea 
havn  shown  much  fluctuation,  aa 
the  following  table  will  show : — 

ImportM/rcm  CniUd  States, 

£95,4fiI,47S 

97,283,340 

I04.-I0ft,050 

108,186.317 

DI,783,S47 


ICrporla  to  Vnited  Sfitt<s. 


ISA9 
1S90 
1891 
1892 
1803 


i:43,s7s,9a_ 

48.;U0,0]2 
41,006,147 
41,412,006 
35,715.274 


The  aggregate  trade  thus  shows  a 
noticeable  falling  off;  the  most 
remarkable  decrease  in  our  exports 
having  taken  place  in  wool  and 
woollen  goods,  yams,  silk  manufac- 
tures (a  decrease  from  £l,I55,U7 
in  1889  to  X301,107  in  1893), 
metals,  gloss  manufactures,  cloth- 
ing, hardware,  and  like  articles  of 
purely  domestic  produce.  But  the 
trade  is  still  so  very  large  that  the 
application  of  a  new  tariff  which 
will  last  till  1896,  and  after  that 
date  as  long  as  Ckingrcss  may  take 
to  prepare  a  new  one,  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
consequence  to  this  country. 

There  are  some  broad  general 
features  of  the  taritf  which  need 
to  l»H  more  particularly  dwelt  up- 
on, and  which  lend  themselves  to 
more  satisfactory  treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  loss  of 
revenue  under  this  bill  is  admitted; 
had  it  followed  the  lines  of  the 
Democratic  Convention,  and  of 
the  original  bill,  there  would  have 
been  a  greater  deficit  than  is  now 
threatened.  A  larger  importation 
will,  of  course,  even  with  reduced 
duties,  give  a  good  revenue.  The 
pension  system,  which  was  in- 
creased year  after  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  consuming  a 
revenue  which  was  too  great  to 
bo  handled,  may  be  reduced  in 
cost ;  and  other  internal  taxes 
will  be  laid  on.  The  income-tax, 
for  which  elaborate  provisions  are 
made,  and  which  goes  into  opera- 
tion after  January  1,  1896,  will 
no  doubt  add  largely  to  the 
national  revenue  after  tlie  first 
experiments  have  given  some  d&< 
greo  of  skill  to  those  who  are  to{ 


«MAaet  it.     TW  mnamitj  4a  not 
iMfck  dkb  fmtt  of  tb  ifhgMft. 

la  tW  D«Kt  pten^  tW  giaafc 
ikMiyi  te  tlM  WO  Juia  llto  Mb- 
mklmtlou  «f  o^  tfuianm  daba  for 
1Im»  mfiiid  aad  iMvifio  dotin  of 
Um  UHfb  of  1883  and  1890. 
Tftit  duty  hiu  tjmo  adopted  with 
a  fntrlioular  n^rd,  we  are  told, 
for  lliit  pWiTcr  clunns.  Twic«  in 
tli«>  hikUffy  of  tho  t'nilcd  States 
thn  «(/  tHiif/rern  iy«t«fn  wu  !in- 
no«od-t.ff.,  in  1H12  and  1840-61. 
Tlio  two  partios  liavo  always 
(ltvl(|i<it  fn  rognni  to  it.  The  Uiriir 
(if  iH'iy  WON  (iJNtinulty  protective, 
Aiul  H}if)i'l(li)  ilutirM  were  mixed 
witltai/  v>tl<>ii'm  tltitiL*fl.  Tli(9  lariir 
nf  tHtOdI  wan  hi'iiincmilu,  luifl 
lliiMit(li  ii  ti(|ii)i(i>(l  (111  Gi/  fa/orom 
ii'nli^  It  yi>l  iimiiitititii'd  a  pro- 
1i>rl>l(Mi  uf  fmiit  '20  to  11}  p<>r  oimt, 
wlilolt  111  timv  (Uyn  wiut  IukIi  pro- 
tiwII^Mt.  'I'ho  diMiUKston  will  no 
dautil  iMiutinu<s  lu  thiMt>  arc  no 
'nntlty  iu  it;  and  tht* 
'  lh»i  mnvilu'  to  rt</ 
•  '•  m^TK    will   »>   ohnh|{i>   the 

. !  v  .       t  ,>|  the  ttAtisti«-«  that  the 
'•.    l^f    (arilT  quv^tiv^ii   in 


4^  WUlM^  to 

^Wiia    aMw    pV'^ 


_.y.  but  far 
[Vr  ill  I  bUi  Mrf  M 
Iflea.]  h  odKcIa  pcumoa 
^OT  kbc  Amancaa  fMvIt  bv  Hufciiig 
Am  pij  k«kr  |nee^  lor  then 
artieks  sf  (be  finl  HoastiM  of 
otbcr  aatieoi  ooMfiel  tfaem  to  lerr 
dalia  apoo  the  pndaetB  of  the 
tJarted  Statea,  which  in  the  <minton 
of  the  Pread«ak  are  rcoprockUy  un- 
equal and  nriTPMnnable.  Voder  Uie 
prorinoas  of  this  sectian,  PrmideD- 
tial  proclamatians  have  be«a  issued 
iiu|ifMine  retaliatory  duties  upon 
/re  nrtirlcs  (Bujfar,  molasaca,  tea,  tof- 
fee, and  hid«)  when  coroiog  from 
certain  countricn.  Tbew  nroclojua-  ' 
tiuns  have  imturally  led  to  iJl  feelinu 
in  the  coantrica  tlius  discriminatea 
against,  and  to  dipluuiatic  convupon- 
dcniw  in  which  it  has  been  claimed, 
with  af>(mreut  justice,  that  aiich  di5- 
criininiiLioiu  were  in  nolation  of  our  m 
nulnmn  treaty  obligations"  H 

In  expressing  in  December  1893 
our  hope  that  the  nev  r^pivi«  in 
AinericA  would  have  luoro  reepeofc 
for  "  the  opinion  of  Cliristf  ndora," 
we  had  these  proclatnationB,  agree- 
ments, and  treaties  in  view. 

It  must  bo  kept  in  mind  that    _ 
thou{j;h    many     ineductions    have    ■ 
hoaa  made  on  the  lines  we  hare    ^ 
indbated,    the    new    tariff  is    a 
^ili^ia^^^J   Protective  Tariff.    The 
■*Wfa    loto  of    doties  imposed 
«•  Aatiahle  nifostetkn*  in  1892 
w«s    «i;i   pw  evA.     Hm  late 
^kaX   wmM   hovo  ba»  iiapaaed 
ll»  4btMa  m  tW  of^poal 
V>  VBOU  hatv  becB  SaSl 
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8tat«menU  mode  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  that  the  English  manu- 
facturer is  going  bo  dominate  the 
American  market ;  that  the  f^rowth 
of  any  sort  of  sugarcane  or  beet 
in  the  United  States  will  be  im- 
possible;  that  free  salt  will  trans- 
fer the  New  Elngland  marketa  to 
England  and  Canada;  that  free 
finx  and  hemp  will  transfer  that 
indnstry  from  America  to  India  ; 
that  the  redaction  of  the  silk 
duties  will  remove  all  nmnufac- 
tures  to  France,  Germany,  and 
Japan ;  and  that  free  coal  would 
destroy  the  value  of  the  coal  de- 
posits of  thirty-one  States  of  tlie 
Amerioan  Union.  We  luive  seen, 
of  oonrve,  that  the  financial  fabric 
of  the  United  States  is  a  frail 
structure,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  after  a  century 
of  protection  th«  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  elTete  monarchies 
and  experimental  Republics  of 
Europe,  oven  with  a  wire  fence  of 
30  per  cent  to  protect  them. 

Again,  an  attempt,  feeble  enough 
indeed,  but  well  meant,  has  been 
made  to  encourage  that  longsutTer- 
ing,  and  alwayK  delicate,  nutinnal 
industr)' — uative  shipping.  Tbi^  is 
attempted  in  two  ways.  In  the 
firtt  place,  it  is  provided  that  all 
articles  of  foreign  production  im- 
ported for  the  construction  and 
eijuipment,  or  repair,  of  veseels 
built  in  the  United  States  for  for- 
eign account,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  being  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  including  the  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Paci6c  ports 
of  the  United  States,  may  i*e  im- 
ported in  bond  ;  and  upon  proof 
that  such  articles  have  lieen  used 
for  the  purpose  mentioned,  no 
duty  shall  be  paid  on  them.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  provided 
that  a  discriminating  duty  of  10 
per  cent  shall  be  placed  on  all 
goods  imported  in  vessels  not  of 


the  United  States,  unless  such 
vessels  are  entitled  to  enter  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  on 
equal  terms  with  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  by  treaty  or 
by  Act  of  Congress.  The  free 
importation  of  foreign  articles  for 
building  and  equipment  and  repair 
may  indt.'ed  bo  a  valuable  conoea- 
sioi).  and  may  be  of  service  in  the 
huiltling  of  ships  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  United  States  has  treaties, 
giving  moat-favoured  or  national 
treatment,  with  almost  every 
Power  in  the  world  possessing 
ships  in  foreign  trade,  the  10  per 
cent  discriminating  duty  will  have 
no  other  obvious  ell'ect  than  that 
of  increasing  the  number  of  such 
treaties,  if  there  are  any  nations 
now  not  entitled.  But  the  tiingn- 
lar  manner  in  which  American 
public  men  have  interpreted  trea- 
ties in  times  very  recent,  may 
make  us  feel  that  perhaps  this 
clause  of  the  new  tariff  may  afford 
encouragement  at  least  to  official 
ingenuity. 

The  income-tax  feature  of  the 
new  tariti*  is  one  that,  like  all  the 
features  of  the  scheme,  requires 
time  for  development.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  parts  of  the  scheme.  It 
has  been  hitherto  supposed  by 
most  American  writers  on  politi- 
cal economy  that  no  income-tax 
would  again  be  placed  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  till  the  system  of  pro- 
tection had  so  stimulated  the 
development  of  American  natural 
rosources,  and  bo  increased  borne 
manufactures,  that  importation 
would  largely  cease,  the  revenue 
from  customs  fall  off,  and  some 
new  form  of  taxation  would  be- 
come imperativa  The  last  in- 
come tax  in  the  United  States  was 
imposed  during  the  pressure  of 
war  expenditure,  Tt  was  a  gradu- 
ated tax  extending  from  ^  to  7^  and 
10  pir  cent,  according  to  income. 
It  was  altered  from  time  to  time 
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according  to  the  year's  needs,  be- 
ginning at  3  per  cent  and  5  per 
cent  in  18G3;  running  up  to  Ti 
and  10  per  cent  In  1866;  declin- 
ing to  5  per  cent  in  hSG7-70  ;  and 
still  further  declining  to  2^^  per 
cent  in  1S71-73,  at  which  date  it 
ceased  altogether.  The  total  in- 
come from  this  source  (including 
personal  and  corporate  taxes)  was 
J317,220,897  in  ten  years.  The 
present  rate  is  2  per  cent;  and  it  is 
calculated  that  about  .?30,000.000 
can  be  collected  in  this  way.  The 
calculations  made  concerning  this 
tax  have  revealed  some  very  curi- 
ous things  coneerniDg  this  para- 
dise oE  labour  and  land  dewing 
with  whisky  and  wages;  as,  for 
example,  that  31,500  persons  own 
more  than  half  the  total  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  number 
of  persona  and  corporations  hav- 
ing incomes  of  more  than  84000 
is  not  more  than  85,000.  If  we 
aaaame  that  the  85,000  are,  say, 
heads  of  families—^tbore  aro  no 
figures  as  to  the  corporations— of, 
Bay,  five  persons  each,  then  wo 
find  tliat  out  of  a  population  usu- 
ally put,  since  1891,  for  public 
discussion,  at  70,000,000,  only 
425,000  persons  enjoy  the  direct 
benefit  of  incomes  over  ?4000.  It 
seems  incredible,  in  view  of  all  we 
sometimes  hear  about  American 
prosperity. 

Tiie  general  characteristics  of 
American  trade  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1893,  show  a 
number  of  abnormal  conditions. 
These  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
The  imports  from  Europe  show  an 
increase  of  $G6,82l,G2-t.  Of  this 
increase,  $26,558,888  came  from 
Great  Britain.  The  domestic 
exports  to  Europe  decreased 
9189,106,919.  Of  this  sum 
$78,991,774  consists  of  the  de- 
creased trade  with  Great  Bntain. 
The  increased  import  from  Great 
Britain  is  qualiHod  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  increase 


was  in  items  free  of  duty,  the 
dutiable  articles  • —  ^e.,  manufac- 
tures —  being  deterred  by  th* 
M'Kinley  tariff'.  The  decreased 
export  to  England  was  mainly  in 
bread  •  stud's.  The  movement  of 
gold  was  the  most  remarkable 
feature.  We  have  indicated  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  article  the  fact 
that  a  borrowing  nation  cannot 
pursue  the  nVe  of  a  predatory  pic- 
aroon among  its  creditors.  This 
lesson  was  taught  the  United 
States  in  1893.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  gold  to  Europe  ran  up 
from  859,952,285  in  1889,  to  J 
§108,680,844  in  1893;  and  im-  ■ 
mediately  from  850.195,327  in  ' 
1892  to  $108,680,844  m  1893— a 
very  startling  jump  in  one  year. 
Nothing  on  the  face  of  things 
accounts  for  it.  The  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  was 
*20f»,875,G86,  and  in  the  nature  M 
of  things  a  considerable  import  of  1 
gold  ought  to  have  taken  place. 
But  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
The  export  of  gold  to  Great  Brit- 
ain jumped  from  j86, 508,060  in 
1892  to  *2 1,4 1  [1,797  in  1893,  and 
to  France  and  Germany  there 
were  like  increases.  There  were 
no  unusual  disturbances  in  the 
London  money-market  to  call  for 
a  deumnd  for  gold.  Nevertheless 
the  demand  for  gold  on  the  United 
8tates  was  peremptory  and  per-  ■ 
sisteut.  The  truth  is,  that  capital  ■ 
invested  in  the  United  States  and 
in  American  securities  was  sud- 
denly withdrawn  owing  to  want 
of  confidence.  "American  Gov- 
ernment and  railroad  securities," 
says  the  otllcial  statistician,  '*  have 
been  sent  to  this  country  in  lai^ 
blocks  to  be  sold,  while  foreign 
investors  have  ma<le  limited  pur- 
chases in  our  stock  and  invest-  ■ 
ment  markets,  except  when  the  ■ 
conditions  were  such  as  to  offer 
a  special  inducement  to  taking 
chances — that  is,  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress bordering  upon  panic/'    That 


I 
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BO  complete  a  breakdown  ahouM 
hare  t-aken  place  in  American 
secaritit^s  uiay  liervo  as  a  vaming 
against  a  liscal  policy  ^vhicli  tonda 
to  produce  want  of  confidence  and 
a  desiro  for  reprtstUs  ou  the  part 
of  creditor  nations. 

Those  who  are  now  joining  in 
tlie  inoenaate  ontcry  against  the 
Iloase  of  Lords  in  this  country, 
for  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise 
of  a  well- understood  part  of  the 
functions  of  its  otHce — «.«.,  the 
araendment  or  rejection  of  meas- 
ures which  in  their  judgment 
may  not  have  received  sufficient 
consideration  from  the  public  — 
would  do  wftU  to  consider  the 
present  and  late  attitude  of  the 
American  Senate.  This  body, 
Uieoretically  the  elect  of  the 
elect,  but  practically  the  partisan 
choice  of,  in  many  cases,  purchased 
le^alftturea,  delayed  for  months 
the  settlement  of  the  Currency 
Qneitioti  apon  which  the  public 
issued  its  "  mandate/'  sternly 
enough,  in  November  1S93,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  delayed, 
and  hare,  in  part,  and  in  charac- 
i^r  also,  altered  the  Tariff  Bill 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
paand  in  that  House  after  weeks 
of  anxious  and  careful  debate. 
This  same  body  has  within  a  few 
months  rejected  the  President's 
nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  country,  at  the  dictation 
of  ODO  of  the  most  objectionable 
of  the  "  Boss "  senators,  and  so 
malti^ated  the  President's  nominee 
for  the  post  of  American  Minister 
to  Italy  that,  after  being  final  ly  con- 
finned  in  his  appointment,  he  nv 
sigtwd  the  office  in  disgust  It  will 
be  well  for  those  who  think  that  the 
British  House  of  Lords  is  a  body 
with  an  imperfect  organituition,  to 
remember  that  it  is  a  body  with 
splendid  and  patriotic  traditiona, 
and  that  in  all  its  history  it  has 
never  thwarted  the  pulilic  will  as 
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badly,  as  needlessly,  and  as  often 
OS  the  American  feenato  has  done 
within  a  period  so  short  as  to  be 
within  the  memory  of  the  most 
casual  reader  of  the  journals. 

The  question  may  now  be  briefly 
discussed.  How  long  is  this  new 
tariO'  likely  to  last?  The  chief 
speakers  on  each  side  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  future  j  those  who 
are  in  doubt  as  to  results  al- 
ways do.  Mr  Reed,  of  Maine, 
ex-Bpeaker,  a  man  of  much  ability, 
concludwl  his  remarks,  Ins  ora- 
tion, against  the  Wilson  Bill  as 
follows  : — 

"  Wti  know,  my  friends,  tluit  before 
ibia   tribunal  we   all  of   na  plead  i 
vain.     Why  we  fail  let  those  answer 
who  read  the  touching  word.i  of  Abra-j 
hoxn  Ijiiiculu*8  first  innn^iral,  aud  ra' 
member  that  he  pled  lu  vaiti  wit' 
these  same  men  and  their  predeces' 
sors.      Where   ha  fAileil    we    cnniuit 
hope  to  succeed.     But  though  we  fail 
here  t<i-day,  like  our  great  leniler  of 
other  days  in  the  larger  field,  l»ef«re 
the  niigliiier  tribunal  which  will  tltuilty 
and  fur  over  decide  this  question  we 
shall  be  more  than  conquerors  ;   for 
this  great   nation,  shaking  olf  as  it 
ItAS  unce  before  tlie   iiiUuence  of  a 
lower  civilisation,  will  go  on  to  fulfil 
its  high  de:>tiny  until  over  the  South, ^ 
as  well  as  ever  the  Nortli,  aliall  befl 
spread  the  full  measure  of  that  aiuas-V 
ing  prosperity  which  is  the  wondor 
of  the  world." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Wilson 
of  Virginia,  the  sponsor  of  thfl 
new  tarilT,  concluded  as  follows  :- 

"  Thin  is  not  a  battle  over  percent. 
ages,  over  thin  or  that  tariff  sohedule  | 
it  is  a  battle  for  human  freedom.     /  " 
Mr  Burke  truly  »aid,    every    gre 
battle  for  human  freedom   is  wage 
aruiuid  the  question  of  tJixation.  . 
Tiie  men  who  had  the  oppfirlunity 
sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and    rtiuaed    or    ne^hvtcd    becau 
there  wassnroethinff  in  it  which  the, 
did  Dot  like— thank  Oml  there  were 
none  such  ;  but  if   there  h:td  been, 
what  would  be  their  standing  in  his' 
tory  to-day}    It  men  on  the  battle 
2  P 
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field  at  Lexington  or  at  Bunker  Hill, 
from  Bocue  grjund  of  persoual  or  local 
disaatiBfaotion,  Imd  thrown  awny  their 
weapona,  wlirit  think  you  would  have 
been  their  feelings  in  uil  the  reinnin- 
inK  years  ut  tliuir  liv<:s  vrlio.n  the 
Liberty  Bell  rang  out  on  every  re 
currinA  anoiversary  of  American  in- 
depeudenco  ?  This  U  u  roll  of  honour. 
This  is  a  roll  of  freedom  ;  and  in  Uie 
TUSLUie  of  honour  nud  in  tho  name  of 
freedom  I  summon  every  Democratic 
nit;iijli*!r  of  this  House  to  luacribe  his 
name  upon  it." 

The  next  Presidential  election 
will  have  to  settle  between  these 
two  gentlemen  and  the  great  par- 
ties they  represent.  A  reference 
to  the  history  of  American  tariffs 
will  show  bow  long  each  has  lasted. 
Thus:— 

The  tarifTof  1842,  Protectionist, 
lasted  four  years. 

The  tariff  of  1846,  Democratic 
and  less  protective,  but  still  main- 
taining hi^h  duties,  lasted  till 
1857,  or  eleven  years. 

The  tariff  of  1857.  still  more 
Democratic  and  less  Protectionist 
by  25  per  cent,  lasted  four  years. 

The  tariff  of  1861,  Republican 
and  Protectionist,  was  made  more 
Protectionist  in  1862  and  18G4, 
and  lasted  in  its  protective  form 
till  1870,  or  nearly  ten  years  in  alL 

The  Uriff  ot  1870  and  1872,  re- 
duced and  Democratic,  lasted  till 
1875,  in  all  Qve  years. 

The  Protectionist  tariff  of  187S 
lasted  till  1883,  or  eight  years. 

The  tariff  of  1883,  moderately 
Protectionist,  lasted  till  1890,  or 
seven  years. 

The  tariff  of  1890,  extremely 
Protectionist,  anti-Earopean,  and 
Republican,  lasted  till  1S94,  or 
four  years. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that 
history  affords  no  promise  of  per- 
manence in  the  matter  of  Ameri- 
can tariffs.     The  present  tariff  has 


opposed  to  it  the  whole  Republican 
party :  the  manufacturers  as  a 
class ;  the  labour  organisations  as 
a  class ;  the  anti-£uropean  element 
as  a  class;  the  silver  States  and 
the  men  who  control  1.4  am ;  the 
corporations  that  will  have  to  pay 
income-tax ;  and  the  unclassified 
series  of  interests  and  industries 
which,  as  even  the  Democratic  re- 
port on  the  bill  confesses,  liavu 
grown  up  under  the  inllaences 
of  the  Protectionist  Hystem.  Mr 
Cleveland,  to  whose  personal  popu- 
larity much  of  the  enthusiasm  tliat 
brought  about  the  American  vic- 
tory was  due,  having  filled  the 
oflice  for  two  terms,  will  be  unable, 
unless  the  political  history  record 
of  the  country  is  broken,  to  accept 
a  nomination  for  a  third  term  in 
1896.  Mr  Wilson,  whose  name  is 
now  so  prominent  as  the  responsi- 
ble author  of  the  new  tariff,  seems 
to  be  a  man  of  precarious  health. 
And  all  the  signs  seem  to  point  to 
a  reaction  towartla  Protection  in 
1896.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  reaction  will  not  need  to 
be  great  in  the  case  of  a  country 
having  still  a  protective  duty  of 
more  than  30  per  cent  on  the 
average.  But  even  the  Protection- 
ists in  the  United  States  may  be 
expected  not  to  ignore  the  sharp 
lessons  of  experience  ;  and  we  may 
assume  that  no  further  attempts 
will  bo  made  to  ruin  the  trade  of 
other  countries,  to  dissever  the 
American  colonics  of  European 
nations  from  the  parent  States,  to  ■ 
force  a  silver-baaed  currency  upon  ■ 
the  reluctant  countries  of  Europe, 
and  to  insolently  parade  a  policy 
of  enmity  and  of  defiance  of  not 
merely  the  power  and  the  riches  of 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  ^0 
world,  but  of  the  indignation  which 
an  offended  civilisation  can  feel, 
and  the  punishment  it  can  inflict. 


Pnnttd  &y  Ifi^Mwi  BtaOmed  and  Soiu. 
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It  is  nirely  high  time  that 
healthily  constitated  mortals,  of 
whom,  despite  the  dnnionKtrations 
of  a  ToUtoi,  Zola,  Bourget,  aiid 
Ibsen,  some  isolatod  specimens 
may  yet  be  supposed  to  exist, 
should  rise  in  arms  against  the 
growing  encroachments  of  disease, 
mental  and  physical,  upon  the 
subjects  of  fiction.  We  are  Ured 
of  the  Dninterruptod  society  of 
dipsomaniacs,  morphinists,  and 
epileptics ;  weary  of  the  neures- 
tltenio  heroes  and  their  scrofulous 
lady  -  toves  who  have  bo  often 
been  forced  down  our  throats  of 
late  years  -,  and  dead  sick  of  those 
mysterioos  hereditary  blood-curses 
without  which,  as  some  of  these 
learned  gentlemen  would  have  us 
believe^  no  self-respecting  family 
can  pMsiMy  exist  in  these  /in 
do  s%^{e  days.  With  a  yearn- 
ing that  is  almost  pain  we  have 
come  to  long  for  the  sight  of  a 
hale,  hearty  young  woman,  devoid 
of  manias  or  nerves,  gifted  with 
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an  unimpaired  digestion,  and  with 
nothing  more  constitutionally  mor- 
bid aliout  Iicr  inclinationa  than  a 
comprehensible  desire  to  make  her 
lover  as  wretched  as  possible  be- 
fore she  accepts  the  inevitable  fore- 
gone conclusion  of  being  happy 
with  him.  AVhy  sliould  disease 
necossarily  be  more  interesting 
than  health,  and  deformity  more 
fascinating  than  well-grown  limbs 
and  a  straight  backbone  t  Wo  aro 
not  all  bom  physicians,  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  gauge  the  depth  of 
every  wound,  and  lay  bare  the 
intirioities  of  each  running  sore ; 
aithoufjh  of  late  the  demarcation 
line  which  used  to  divide  doctors 
from  novelists  sceoM  to  have  got 
somewhat  vague,  and  it  has  bo- 
conip  the  fashion  nowadays  to  put 
scientific  laI->elH  on  many  things 
which,  iu  the  happy  days  of  our 
ignorant  youth,  used  to  be  ex- 
plained in  less  complex  fashion. 
Thus  in  a  recent  lecture  which  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  attend,  it 
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wax  decidedly  startling  to  be  in- 
formerl  hy  a  learned  German  pro- 
fessor that  Hamlet  was  now  known 
to  have  been  a  confinncil  ii<;ures- 
thenic,  and  Ophelia  a  striking 
example  ol  that  form  of  mental 
diuease  known  to  science  as  nyui- 
phomania  {I^.B. — It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  Shake- 
apoarc  himself  was  aware  of  these 
facts :  or  is  it  possible  that  our 
greatest  poet  was  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  Monsieur  Jourdain, 
who  talked  prose  without  know- 
ing iti) ;  while  the  learned  Italian 
master  Lombroso  has  lately  been 
at  great  pains  to  demonstrate  that 
from  certain  evidence  contained  in 
some  passages  of  the  "  Inferno," 
Dante  was  undoubtedly  addicted 
to  epileptic  fits,  although  it  can- 
not as  yet  be  conclusively  decided 
whether  Uie  particular  form  of 
tlie  diseiise  from  which  he  sufferoil 
is  to  be  designated  as  hystero- 
cpilepaia  or  genuine  epilepsy. 

What  indeed  is  to  Iwcoine  of 
poetry  and  art,  if  our  favourite 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance  are 
thus  ruthlessly  to  be  subjected  to 
pathological  analysis,  and  their 
most  delicate  feelings  and  passions 
brutally  laid  bare  by  the  dissecting- 
knifcl  We  live  in  daily  terror  of 
being  told  that  all  the  tears  weakly 
shed  over  the  woes  of  Romeo  and 
•Inliet  were  bnt  wasted  sympathy, 
since  these  misguided  young  people 
were  really  sulTering  from  a  rather 
acute  attack  of  some  repulsive 
disease  with  a  long  Latin  name ;  or 
of  learning  that  Katherine  the 
Shrew's  bad  temper  was  solely 
due  to  a  touch  of  liver  complaint, 
which  might  have  been  far  more 
easily  and  pleasantly  cured  by  a 
dose  of  Carlsbad  salts  than  by  the 
brutal  treatment  of  a  conjugal 
bully. 

Pirst    and     foremost    amongst 


those  who  might  not  inaptly  be 
described  as  pathological  or  noso- 
logical bards  stands,  of  course,  < 
the  prolific  Moniiiour  Zola,  who,  ■ 
having  scarcely  completed  the  long  ™ 
dreary  series  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  novels,  lias  just  launched 
upon  the  world  a  fresh  cargo  of 
diBease,  under  the  ensign,  of 
•Lourdes,'^ — a  remorkablo  work 
which,  scarcely  issued  from  the 
printer's  press,  has  achieved  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  being  put 
on  the  Index. 

It  had  been  with  a  sigh  of  dis- 
tinct relief  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  entitled  '  Dr  Pascal,' 
we  had  mentally  assisted  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Kougon-Macquart 
annals ;  and  as  we  beheld  Madame 
Feliciti5  Kougon  (to  our  mind  the 
one  sensible  and  sympathetic  per- 
son in  the  whole  book),  with  her 
own   frail   fingers,     withered   and     M 
bloodless   with  extreme   old    age,      % 
yet  strong  with  the  power  of  a 
tenacious  resolve,  crush  down  into 
the  roaring  flames  the  papers  that 
represented  her  erudite  eon's  life-     _ 
work,   we    could    not     forego    a     H 
feeling    of     sneaking    admiration 
for   the  spirited   old  matron,  and 
would  even  have  been  delighted, 
had   circumstances   permitted,    to 
lend   her  a  helping  hand  in   the 
work  of  wholesale  destruction.     It 
was  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  im- 
agine  that  these  odious  Kougon- 
Macquart  annals,  which  had  taken     ■ 
their   author    no    less    than    the     ■ 
quarter  of  a  century  to  compile 
existed  no  more,  and  that  on  his 
own  solemn  assurance  we  should 
never    more    be    called    upon   to 
renew  acquaintance  with  any  one 
of    the     unsavoury    members    of     M 
this  ill-starred  family.      But  our     | 
hopes  of  a  fresh  departure,  which 
might  possibly  indicate  the  return 
to   more   natural   and   wholesome 
lives,    wore   rudely    dispelled    by 
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the  penuul  of  the  6ret  balf-dozon 
pe|;ee  of  *  Lourdes/  bearing  in 
upon  ua  the  melancholy  oonvic' 
tion  tlmt  we  hud  here  but  ex- 
changed the  frying  -  pan  for  the 
6re  —  since  for  a  dozen  Invalids 
Mfred  up  to  us  in  previous  vol- 
umes, wti  find  them  here  bristling 
by  scores.  And,  verily,  what  more 
fortunate  opportunity  for  gratify- 
ing bis  pet  propensities  could 
Monsieur  Zola  have  found  than 
the  famous  express  •  train  from 
Paris  to  Iiourdes,  the  so-called 
traittrhtanc^  which  yearly  in  the 
toonth  of  August  conveys  to  the 
miraculous  grotto  a  wholesale  and 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  human 
mi&er>'  in  quest  of  relief!  Blind 
people  and  dumb,  paralytics  from 
birth  or  from  accident,  WctJms  of 
dissipation  or  of  hereditary  dis- 
ease, sybarites  whose  sad  alBic- 
tions  bavo  been  chiefly  brought 
about  by  a  mistaken  desire  to 
make  one  ■tomach  do  the  work  of 
two,  and  others  who  have  never 
yet  known  what  it  is  to  feel 
Otherwise  than  weary  or  famished, 
—are  here  all  swept  along  by  the 
same  current,  all  actuated  by  one 
identical  impulse,  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering in  thu  obscure  Frrenean 
village  the  answer  to  those  riddles 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  sci- 
ence. \Vhat  a  gloriouB  field  for 
reaearch  !  what  a  rich  harvest  here 
to  be  gleaned  of  mouldering  and 
putre6ed  fruits!  and  needless  to 
say  that  Monsieu  r  Zola  seizes 
upon  the  occasions  thus  presented 
with  all  his  customary  energy 
and  relish  for  the  repulsive, — for 
it  is  melancholy  to  have  to  recog- 
nise with  a  kind  of  shuddering 
admiration  that  this  gifted  artist's 
greatest  and  highest  flights  of 
genioa  are  ever  inspired  by  the 
dunghill  or  tlie  chamel  -  house. 
The  sight  of  a  twelve-antler  stag, 
in  the  full  pride  of  its  virile  and 
vigorous  beauty,  will  leave  him 
unmoved,    as  something  insignifi- 


cant and  commonplace ;  but  show 
him  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog,  de- 
voured by  maf^gots  and  in  the  last 
stage  of  putrefaction,  and  straight- 
way his  inspirutioQ  will  take  hre, 
and  for  the  gloritlcation  of  this 
rotten  hound  he  wil!  discover  such 
brilliant  metaphors,  such  surpris- 
ing and  novel  depths  of  hue  and 
sliade,  as  efTectually  to  dazzle 
and  delight  the  ignorant,  and  even 
to  bewilder  momentarily  the  oaj^ 
ic's  equanimity.  ■ 

So  likowise  in  'Lourdea'  it  u^ 
of  course,  with  the  most  repulsive 
fonus  and  branches  of  disease  that 
we  are  chielly  called  upon  to  deal  j 
and  in  the  long  weary  journey, 
occupying  upon  paper  alone  126 
pages  of  small  -  printed  type,  we 
are  spared  none  of  the  loathsome 
details  which  must  necessarily  ac- 
company the  transport  of  three 
hundred  more  or  less  atUicted 
persons,  when  forcibly  couipresscd 
in  midsummer  into  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  train.  Oar  eyes  ore 
forced  to  probe  their  most  hidden 
and  repulsive  sores,  our  cars  are 
lacerated  with  their  shrieks  and 
groans,  and  our  olfactory  organs  ar« 
repeatedly  offended  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  perfumes  more  potent  than 
sweet.  Having  once  landed  the 
weary  and  disgusted  reader  at  the 
tf'ruious  station,  Monsieur  Zola 
resumes  his  well  known  documen 
tary  style,  and  gives  ua  lu  full 
not  only  the  entire  history  of  th< 
so 'Called  miraculous  springs  oj 
Lourdes,  and  of  the  subsequent 
net  of  intrigue,  deception,  mystery, 
and  speculation  woven  around  the 
little  mountain  village;  but  h< 
likewise  forces  down  our  throal 
all  the  official,  sanitary,  anci 
domiciliary  arrangements  intro 
duced  of  late  years  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  pilgrims  forming  pari 
of  this  gigantic  pieuicing  partyi 
Crushed  down  and  overshadowed 
beneath  this  overwhelming  maai 
of  historical,  statistical,  Bcientificj 
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and  theological  information,  there 
is,  it  is  true,  a  thin  vein  of  ro- 
mance, which,  like  a  feeble  thread 
of  water  meandering  aimlessly 
through  the  vast  rocky  bed  in- 
tended for  a  giant  cascade,  asserts 
its  thin  puny  voice  from  time  to 
time,  without,  however,  succeeding 
in  arousing  any  serious  interest. 
This  is  the  tale  of  the  loves  of 
Pierre  and  ^larie,  an  ethereal, 
vapoury  young  couple,  who  aeera 
to  have  nothing  stronger  than  rose- 
water  in  their  veins,  and  to  be 
considerably  less  encumbered  by 
their  mortal  coils  than  a  pair  of 
transparent- winged  butterflies  who 
live  upon  sunshine  and  dow. 
Marie  has  been  afflicted  since 
childhood  by  on  inexplicable  para^ 
lytic  complaint,  and  Pierre,  de- 
spairing of  ever  being  able  to  wed 
the  only  woman  he  can  love,  has 
meanwhile  become  a  priest.  They 
meet  again  at  liourdea,  where 
Marie  has  come  with  a  last  de- 
spairing hope  of  there  recovering 
the  use  of  her  limbs  through  the 
Virgin's  intercession ;  and  Pierre, 
who  has  lost  his  faith  as  a  Oatholic 
priest,  makes  his  own  spiritual 
conversion  dependent  upon  Marie's 
care.  She  regains  her  health  in 
conseqaence  of  one  of  those  strong 
nervous  revulsions  for  which 
science  has  as  yet  no  precise  label ; 
but  the  corresponding  miracle  in 
Pierre's  spiritual  state  does  not 
take  place,  for  he  has  been  con- 
vinced by  a  medical  friend  that 
Marie's  cure  was  solely  due  to 
natural  causes.  Pierre  has,  how- 
ever, the  courage  and  self-denial 
to  conceal  his  convictions  from 
Ararie,  and  suffers  her  to  go  on 
believing  that  a  miracle  alone  has 
restored  her  lost  health.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  book  we  see 
Pierre's  return  to  Paris  after  a  fire 
days'  absence,  bereft  of  his  last  il- 
lusion, yet  with  no  other  choice  but 
to  go  on  preaching  a  creed  ho  has 
ceased  believing  in,  but  which  pity 


and  compassion  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  prevent  him  from  openly 
disowoing : — 

"Of  his  whole  Journey  there  re- 
mained to  Pierre  but  a  mighty  coax- 
passioii  oversowing  from  his  heart, 
and  leaving  it  wounded  and  bruised,  m 
.  ,  .  He  had  seen  thuusan<Lt  of  those  H 
poor  creatures  praying,  sobbing,  im- 
ploring the  Almigh^  to  have  com- 
posaion  on  their  sufferings ;  and  he 
hud  wept  and  sobbed  along  with 
them,  keeping  within  him,  like  a  i-aw 
ilesh  -  wound,  the  lamentable  frater- 
nity of  all  their  woes.  Nor  could  he 
think  of  these  poor  creatures  without 
burning  with  the  desire  Uj  relieve 
tliem.  Wliiit  indocKl  if  the  old  simple  H 
faith  no  longer  Buthced,  if  in  retrac-  1 
ing  our  footatepa  backwards  there 
was  danger  of  going  aatnj,  would  it 
then  be  necessary  to  close  the  grotto, 
to  preach  other  objects  of  effort, 
another  sort  of  patience  t  But  hia 
compassion  rebelled  at  the  snggea- 
tion.  No,  no  I  It  were  a  crime  to 
close  the  dream  of  their  he^iven  to 
those  sufferers  of  soul  and  body, 
whose  sole  alleviation  it  was  to  kneel 
down  midst  the  splendour  of  wax- 
liglit*,  rocked  by  the  dreamy  lullaby 
ni  the  chanted  hymns.  He  himself 
tiad  not  committed  the  crime  of  un- 
deceiving Marie.  He  had  sacriliced 
iiimself  in  onler  to  leave  to  her  the 
joy  of  her  delusion,  the  divine  con- 
solation of  having  been  cured  by  the 
Virgin.  Where,  then,  could  be  the 
man  so  cruel  as  to  prevent  the 
humble  from  believing,  to  destroy 
in  tlioiu  th^  consolation  of  the  supcr- 
ualaral  I  .  .  .  No,  no  I  "We  have  not 
the  right  to  discourage  any  one. 
Loiirdeat  niu»t  be  Uiltrated,  aa  we 
tolerate  a  fiction  which  is  necessary 
to  life." 


In  these  and  similar  passages 
the  author  sums  up  his  impres- 
sions of  Lourdes  and  its  pilgrim- 
age :  for  who  can  doubt  that  the 
writer  has  more  or  less  identified 
himself  with  hi.s  hero  Pierre  t 
But  if,  as  he  tells  as,  the  whole 
aignificanco  of  the  wonder -place 
rests  but  upon  a  flimsy  illusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  ignorant,  which 
it  were  mere  wanton   cruelty   to 
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dispel  —  wlij,  then,  may  we  ask, 
d(X»  this  bigh-minded  philanthrop- 
iat  apparently  defeat  his  own  ends 
by  tmmpeting  forth  to  the  world 
at  large  the  true  secret  of  this 
piouB  but  Decessory  fraud  ?  Why, 
inileed,  but  for  the  patently  pro- 
saic fact  that  the  yellow -b«u:ked 
Tolumea  containing  these  "  secret " 
imprefldionn  have  already  bwn 
UKOed  in  an  edition  of  forty  thouB- 
and  copies. 

Although  %[onsieur  Edouard 
Rod  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
chrerful  writer,  yet  it  ia  a  de.- 
cidwl  rfilftxation  to  tnm  to  one  of 
his  thoughtful  and  rctincd  worko, 
after  the  overloaded  niechanlara 
and  sdentiBc  pedantry  of  a  Zola. 
Ilore  we  find  no  straining  after 
rfFfKt,  —  none  of  those  dramatic 
tricks  or  carefully  prepared  aur- 
prisfii  to  which  the  author  of 
'  L'Aasommoir  *  owes  most  of  his 
Bucceas,  and  which  are  often  al- 
most AS  fatiguing  to  the  reader 
as  one  feels  that  they  must  havo 
been  to  the  writ<*r  who  invented 
them.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween Monsieur  Rod's  method  and 
that  of  most  other  contemporary 
novelists  is  that  he  somehow  con- 
trives to  convey  the  tmprcasion 
that  he  writes  rather  from  a  sense 
of  deep  conviction,  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  piTsonal  predilection, 
than  with  any  thought  of  the 
pulilie  to  whom  his  work  is  ultim- 
ately to  bo  addressed.  Ue  it, 
moreover,  one  of  the  few  French 
writers  who  nndenftand  how  to 
handle  the  delicate  topic  of  illicit 
love  as  it  should  be  treated — that 
is  to  say,  boldly  and  straightfor- 
wardly, without  either  ignoring  its 
existenoe  as  a  powfrful  arbitrator 
of  human  fate,  or  falling  into  the 
opposite  error  of  exalting  evejy  vul- 
gar infatuation  of  the  eeoses  into 
something  unconditionally  sublime. 


In  'La  Vie  priveo  de  Michel 
Teissier,*  published  about  a  year 
ago,  M.  Ho<l  gave  ua  the  his- 
tory of  an  eminent  politician,  who, 
in  the  2cnith  of  hia  political  suc- 
cess, married  to  a  wife  whom  he 
has  loved  sincerely,  and  who  baa 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  aOec- 
tion,  abandons  her  and  his  position 
in  order  to  marry  another  woman, 
to  whom  he  has  unfortunately  be- 
come attached,  almost  without 
any  fault  of  hia  own  or  of  hers. 
Blanche  EatJive  is  no  corrupted 
Circe,  who  has  tried  to  lure  away 
A  married  man  from  the  path  of 
duty ;  neither  are  they  guilty,  in 
the  common  sense  o!  the  word,  of 
aught  but  of  having  loved  each 
other  unawares,  and  they  would 
have  been  willing  enough  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  their  unfortunate 
passion,  in  order  to  avoid  inflict- 
ing pain  on  Michel's  unconscious 
wife,  had  not  Susanne  herself,  by 
surprising  their  secret,  virtually 
compelled  her  husband  to  chooee 
between  her  and  Blanche.  He 
decides,  although  with  a  heavy 
heart,  upon  leaving  his  wife  and 
children ;  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  facilities  now  uflered  of 
obtaining  a  divorce,  he  regains 
his  liberty  and  marries  Blanche. 
The  lost  chapter  of  this  simple 
but  melancholy  little  tale  shows 
the  new-married  couple  setting  ofl 
for  Kngland  on  a  rather  dreary 
honeymoon  trip,  weighed  down 
by  the  sense  of  having  destroyed 
a  domestic  hearth,  without  the 
counterbalancing  conviction  ol 
having  gained  for  themselves  an 
unalloyed  guarantee  of  bliss  in 
exchangsw 

M.  Rod's  new  novel,  entitled 
'La  Seoonde  Vie  de  Michel  Teis- 
sier,' 1  takes  up  the  story  eight 
years  later.  When  living  at 
Clarens  with  Blanche,  Michel  re- 
ceives the  news  that  Suzanne,  hii 
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cU'ect  on  the  next  elections.  To 
catch  tlic  Hf'puhlicans  Imthing, 
and  to  steal  their  clothes,  is  not 
a  policy  which  can  be  permanently 
successful. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  bill 
having  been  thus  presented,  in  a 
manner,  we  trust,  sufficiently  clear, 
the  purely  business  character  of  it 
may  be  indicated  in  a  general  way. 
The  bill  has  been  "reported"  at 
various  stages,  as  it  came  from  the 
ITouse  Committee,  as  it  emerged 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  it  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
CommittcB,  as  it  was  placed  before 
a  joint  committee,  and  as  it  has 
been  finally  passed.  Each  stage 
witnoBsed  a  change  in  its  features. 
A  few  examples  will  suflico.  Thus:, 
the  Wilson  Bill,  by  means  of  the 
majority  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, recommended  the  freedom 
of  iron  and  coal  as  the  basis  of 
modem  industry.  The  Republican 
minority  protested  that  this  con- 
cfssioii  was  given  to  manufacturers 
at  the  cost  of  the  mines  and  tho 
railways.  The  item  of  iron  and  its 
manufactures  finally  appeared  in 
the  bill  as  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  from  10  to  3S 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  tho 
specific  duty  of  so  much  per  pound, 
as  under  the  M'Kinley  Bill  of  1890 
and  the  tarill'of  1H83.  It  emerges 
tinally  subject  to  a  mi-ted  specific 
and  ad  vahr&m  schedule,  the  ad 
valorem  duties  showing  in  some 
cases  an  increase  to  45  per  cent^ 
though  there  is  still  a  general  re- 
duction of  the  specific  duties  on 
articles  of  common  use,  as  com- 
pared with  the  M*K(nley  Bill. 

Wool  was  also  pot  on  the  free 
list  in  tho  original  bill,  the  old 
duty  not  having  been,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Democratic  major- 
ity, beneficial  in  its  operation,  and 
a  revival  of  woollen  industry  being 
expected  under  a  r^yime  of  free 
wool.      The  Advocatus  Diaboli  of 
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the  Republican  minority,  however, 
contended  that  as  experience  had 
shown  that  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  needed 
30  to  40  per  cent  to  protect  them 
during  many  years,  they  would 
necessarily  collapse  when  the  duty  _ 
was  removed.  The  item  came  into  ■ 
the  original  bill  at  from  15  to  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem^  instead  of 
the  liigh,  mixed,  specific,  and  ad 
valorem  duty  under  the  Act  of 
1890.  The  classification  and  con- 
ditions of  import  were  also  changed, 
and  the  reduction  of  tho  duty  wna 
spread  over  a  period  of  years,  end- 
ing in  1900 — reminding  us  of  tho 
Irishman's  way  of  cutting  off  his 
dog's  tail  a  little  at  a  time  "to 
make  it  atsy  for  the  baste  !  "  The 
item  finally  emerges  on  tho  froo 
list,  and  the  authorities  have  de- 
cided that  wool  will  not  have  to 
be  re-exported  and  re-entered  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  Urn 
new  duty.  The  Canadian  border  I 
would  have  b*'en  made  use  of,  by  1 
arrangement,  in  such  a  case,  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  tho  case  of  _ 
liquors  that  have  remained  too  ■ 
long  in  bond,  on  which  duty  ■ 
would  have  to  be  paid  at  once 
if  the  goods  were  not  re-entered. 
Books  still  remain  at  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  be- 
neficent influence  of  the  printers* 
unions,  who  had  power  also  to 
prevent  copyright,  except  on  the 
condition  of  printing  in  the  United 
States ;  and  the  rule  which  u11o«ed 
books  in  foreign  languages  to  come 
in  free,  while  English  books  were 
taxed,  has  been  invidiously  re- 
taine<L  Sugar  has  been  made 
moTO  free  by  tho  abolition  of  the 
domestic  bounty  given  by  the 
SI'Kiniey  Bill ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  say  how  an  ad  valorem 
duty  (with  spccitlcs  in  addition) 
of  40  per  cent  is  going  to  be  of 
any  advantage  to  any  but  the 
local  producer,  who  can  afibrd  to 
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smile  at  the  abolition  of  bis  direct 
bounty  if  ho  gets  an  indti'cct  one. 
This  BUgar  question  has  of  course 
been  one  of  the  burning  questions 
of  United  States  politicR  for  many 
years ;  and  the  charge  that  the 
Sugar  Trust  has  actually  pur- 
chased the  votes  of  Senators  in 
order  to  maintain  the  higher  rates 
of  duty,  is  the  one  that  renders 
the  hill  OS  passed  bo  very  objec- 
tionable alike  to  Democrats  who 
are  free-traders  and  to  Democrats 
who  are  not. 

There  was  of  course  a  straggle 
over  the  cotton  duties.  These 
duties  were  under  tlie  original  bill 
greatly  reduced ;  whereupon  the 
Advofatus  Dxaholi  of  the  minority 
declared  that  the  new  scale  of 
duties  would  destroy  the  cotton 
industry  of  America,  "  and  again 
place  the  Amerioan  market  under 
the  control  of  the  English  manu- 
lactupor,"  who  would  of  course 
proceed  to  put  up  the  price  of 
spool  cottons  when  he  had  had 
the  satisfaction  of  sketching  the 
rains  of  American  factories  from 
the  broken  arches  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge !  At  this  point,  no  doubt, 
the  Ifritiah  manufacturer's  sense 
of  humour,  and  his  knowledge  of 
business,  will  combine  to  render 
him  less  hopeful  of  such  a  pictur- 
esque and  profitable  pastime. 

The  general  oharaoteristica  of 
British  tra<le,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  atTected  by  the  new  tarili*,  may 
bo  very  briefly  indicated  by  means 
of  the  Annual  Trade  Returns  for 
16D3,  the  latest  published.  Oar 
imports  from  the  United  States 
have  shown  much  fluctuation,  as 
the  following  table  will  show ; — 
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The  aggregate  trade  thus  shows  a 
noticeable  falling  off;  the  most 
remarkable  decrease  in  our  exports 
having  taken  place  in  wool  and 
woollen  goods,  yams,  silk  manufac- 
tures (a  decrease  from  Xl.lTj.'i.lIT 
in  1889  to  £301,107  in  IS93), 
metals,  glass  manufactures,  cloth* 
ing,  hardware,  and  like  articles  of 
purely  domestic  produce.  But  the 
trade  is  still  so  very  large  that  the 
application  of  a  now  tariff  which 
will  last  till  189)1,  and  after  that 
date  as  long  as  Congress  may  take 
to  prepare  a  new  one,  cannot  fail 
to  l)e  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
consequence  to  this  country. 

There  are  some  broad  general 
features  of  the  tariff  which  need 
to  be  more  particularly  dwelt  up* 
on,  and  which  lend  themsolves  to 
more  satisfactory  treatment. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  loss  of 
revenue  under  this  bill  is  admitted; 
had  it  followed  the  lines  of  the 
Democratic  Convention,  and  of 
the  original  bill,  there  would  have 
been  a  greater  deficit  than  is  now 
threatened.  A  larger  importation 
will,  of  course,  even  with  reduced 
duties,  give  a  good  revenue.  The 
pension  system,  which  was  in- 
creased year  after  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  consuming  a 
revenue  which  was  too  great  to 
bo  handled,  may  be  reduced  in 
cost  \  and  other  internal  taxes 
will  be  laid  on.  The  income-tax, 
for  which  elaborate  provisions  are 
made,  and  which  goes  into  opera- 
tion after  January  1,  1895,  will 
no  doubt  add  largely  to  the 
national  revenue  after  the  first 
experiments  havo  given  some  de- 
gree of  skill  to  those  who  are  to 
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was  decidedly  atartUng  to  be  in- 
formed by  a  learnetl  German  pro- 
fessor that  Uamloi  was  now  known 
to  bare  been  a  confirmed  neures- 
thenic,  and  Ophelia  a  striking 
example  of  that  forai  of  mental 
disease  known  to  science  as  nym- 
phomania {A^.B.— It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  Shake- 
Bp«are  himself  was  aware  of  these 
facts :  or  is  it  possible  that  our 
greatest  poet  was  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  Monsieur  Jourdain, 
who  talked  prose  without  know- 
ing it  ?) ;  whiln  the  learned  Italian 
master  Lombroso  has  lately  been 
at  great  pains  to  demonstrate  that 
from  certain  evidence  contained  in 
some  passages  of  the  "  Inferno," 
Dante  was  undoubtedly  addicted 
to  epileptic  fits,  although  it  can- 
not as  yet  lie  conclusively  decided 
M-hethcr  the  particular  form  of 
the  disease  from  which  he  suflFered 
ia  to  be  designated  as  bystero- 
epilepsia  or  genuine  epilepsy. 

What  indoed  is  to  become  of 
poetry  and  art,  if  our  favourite 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance  are 
thus  ruthlessly  to  bo  subjected  to 
pathological  analysis,  and  their 
most  delicate  feelings  and  passions 
brutally  laid  bare  by  the  dissecting- 
kuife?  We  live  in  daily  terror  of 
being  told  that  all  the  tears  weakly 
shed  over  the  woes  of  Homeo  and 
Juliet  were  but  wastod  sympathy, 
since  these  misguided  young  people 
were  really  suHering  from  a  rather 
acute  attack  of  some  repulsive 
disease  with  a  long  Latin  name  ;  or 
of  learning  that  Katherine  the 
Shrew's  bad  temper  was  solely 
due  to  a  touch  of  liver  complaint, 
which  might  have  been  far  more 
easily  and  pleasantly  cured  by  a 
dose  of  Carlsbad  salts  than  by  the 
brutal  treatment  of  a  conjugal 
buUy. 

First    and     foremost    amongst 
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those  who  might  not  inaptly  be 
described  as  pathological  or  noso- 
logical   bards    stands,    of    course,     ^ 
the  prolific   Monsieur  /ota,   who,     ■ 
having  scarcely  completed  the  long      ™ 
dreary    series     of     the    Kougon- 
Macquart  novels,  has  just  launched       ■ 
upon  the  world  a  fresh  cargo  of     B 
disease,     under     the     ensign     of 
*  Lourdes,' ' — a   remarkable  work 
which,   scarcely   issued    from    the 
printer's  press,  has  achieved   the 
melancholy  distinction  of  being  put     M 
on  the  Tndex.  m 

It  had  been  with  a  sigh  of  dis- 
tinct relief  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  entitled  '  Dr  Pascal,' 
we  had  mentally  assisted  at  the  de-  ■ 
struction  of  the  Kougon-Macquart  I 
annals ;  and  as  we  beheld  Madame  ' 
Felioitd  Rougon  (to  our  mind  the 
one  sensible  and  sympathetic  per* 
son  in  the  whole  book),  with  her 
own  frail  fingers,  withered  and 
bloodless  with  extreme  old  age, 
yet  strong  with  the  power  of  a 
tenacious  resolve,  crush  down  into 
the  roaring  fiames  the  papers  that 
represented  her  erudite  son's  life- 
work,  wo  could  not  forego  a 
feeling  of  sneaking  admiration 
for  the  spirited  old  matron,  and 
would  even  have  been  delighted, 
had  circumstances  permitted,  to 
lend  her  a  helping  hand  in  the  M 
work  of  wholesale  destruction.  It  V 
was  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  im- 
agine that  these  odious  Kougon- 
Macquart  annals,  which  had  taken 
their  author  no  less  than  the 
quarter  of  a  century  to  compile 
existed  no  more,  and  that  on  his 
own  solemn  assurance  wo  should 
never  more  be  called  upon  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  any  one 
of  the  unsavoury  members  of 
this  ill-starred  family.  But  our 
hopes  of  a  fresh  departure,  which 
might  possibly  indicate  the  return 
to  mora  natural  and  wholesome 
lives,   were  rudely    dispelled    by 
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the  peruaal  of  the  first  halfdosten 
pages  of  '  LourdeSy'  t>earinj^  in 
upon  QB  the  melancholy  convic- 
tion that  we  had  here  but  ex- 
changed the  frying-pan  for  tlie 
fire — nnco  for  a  dozen  invalids 
Ben-ed  up  to  ub  in  prerioua  vol- 
umes, we  find  them  here  brifitllng 
by  scores.  And,  verily,  what  more 
fortunate  opportunity  for  gratify- 
ing his  pet  propensities  could 
Monsieur  i^ola  have  found  than 
the  fumouB  express  -  train  from 
Paris  to  Lourdes,  the  so-called 
trainhlanCf  which  yearly  in  the 
month  of  August  conveys  to  the 
miracuIouB  grotto  a  wholesale  and 
misoellaneous  assortment  of  human 
misery  in  qnevt  of  relief?  Blind 
people  and  dumb,  paralytics  from 
birth  or  from  accident,  victims  of 
dissipation  or  of  hereditary  dis- 
ease, sy  baritee  w  hose  sad  atllic- 
tioQS  have  been  ehietly  brought 
about  by  a  mistaken  desire  to 
make  one  stomach  do  the  work  of 
two,  and  others  who  have  never 
yot  known  what  it  is  to  feel 
otherwise  than  weary  or  furnished, 
— are  here  all  swept  along  by  the 
same  current,  all  actuated  by  one 
identical  impulse,  the  hope  of  dis- 
coveriog  in  the  obscure  Pyrenean 
village  the  answer  to  those  riddles 
which  have  hitherto  ballled  sci- 
ence. What  a  glorious  field  for 
reMftrch  !  what  a  rich  harvest  here 
to  bo  gleaned  of  mouldering  and 
putrefied  fruits  '.  and  ueedleBs  to 
uy  that  Monsieur  Zola  leizea 
Qpon  the  occasions  thus  presented 
with  all  his  customary  energy 
and  relish  for  the  repulsive, — for 
it  is  melancholy  to  have  to  re<x>g- 
niie  with  a  kind  of  shuddering 
admiration  that  this  gifted  artist's 
greatest  and  highest  flights  of 
geniaa  are  ever  inspired  by  ttie 
dunghill  or  the  chamel  -  boose. 
The  ijight  of  a  twelve-antler  stag, 
in  the  full  pride  of  its  virile  and 
vigorous  beauty,  will  leave  him 
unmoved,    as  something  insignifi- 


cant and  comroonplaoe;  but  ahov 
him  the  carciiss  of  a  dfod  dog,  de- 
voured by  maggots  and  in  the  last 
stage  of  putrefaction,  and  straight- 
way his  inspiration  will  take  fire, 
and  for  the  glorificatiun  of  this 
rotten  hound  ho  will  discover  such 
brilliant  metaphon;,  such  surpris- 
ing and  novel  depths  of  hue  and 
shade,  as  efiectually  to  dazzle 
and  delight  the  ignorant,  and  even 
to  bewilder  momentarily  the  crit- 
ic's equanimity. 

So  likewise  in  *  Lourdes  *  it  is, 
of  course,  with  the  most  repulsive 
forms  and  branches  of  disease  that 
we  ore  chiefly  called  upon  to  deal ; 
and  in  the  long  weary  journey, 
occupying  upon  paper  alone  126 
pages  of  small  -  printed  type,  we 
are  spared  none  of  the  loathsome 
details  which  must  necessarily  ac- 
company the  transport  of  three 
hundred  more  or  less  afflicted 
persons,  when  forcibly  compressed 
in  midsummer  into  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  train.  Our  eyes  are 
forced  to  probe  their  most  hidden 
and  repulsive  sores,  our  ears  are 
lacerated  with  their  shrieks  and 
groans,  and  our  olfactory  organs  are 
repeatedly  oflended  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  perfumes  more  potent  than 
sweet.  Having  once  Landed  the 
weary  and  disgusted  reader  at  the 
terminus  station,  Monsieur  Zola 
resumes  his  well-known  documen- 
tary style,  and  gives  as  in  fall 
not  only  the  entire  history  of  the 
so-called  miraculous  springs  of 
Lourdes,  and  of  the  subsequent 
net  of  intrigue,  deception,  mystery, 
and  speculation  woven  around  the 
Utile  mountain  village;  but  he 
likewise  forces  down  our  throat 
al  1  the  official,  sanitary,  and 
domiciliary  arrangements  intro- 
duced of  late  years  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  pilgrims  forming  part 
of  tliis  gigantic  piunicing  party. 
Crushed  down  and  overshadowed 
beneath  this  overwhelm  tug  mass 
of  historical,  statistical,  scientific, 
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he  has  becB  oa»- 

Marie's  esie  «m  wlriy  Am  to 
fBtaiml  cmacs.  FSem  lus,  hor- 
«rer,  tbe  eoonge  and  s^-douAl 
!•  oeocHl  ku  caavietioiH  from 
Matitt  9mA  wmttBa  her  to  go  ca 
1i«Uvriii^  that  A  nuiaele  alone  ham 
mtored  her  lost  bealUL  At  tiie 
eoadMioii  of  tlw  book  ve  see 
FSsm^s  fetam  to  Paris  after  a  fire 
daji^  abaeooc,  bereft  of  his  last  U- 
lasioo,  jet  vith  do  other  choice  bat 
to  go  on  preaching  a  creed  he  haa 
ossspd  beliering  in^  bat  irhich  pity 
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to  lasv*  to  bv  tW 

.  Ac  dmae  ooa- 

ef  tevi^  fasM  eand  by  tlw 
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baaiUs  from  hdmvw^  to  destroj 
iatbia  tb$  eoaaiitfifD  of  tba  anpef^ 

eaianll Ke^ael    We^wnot 

Ibe  xi^  to  itiaiMiafca  any  one. 
Itfvrdes  anat  be  tnbralmA,  a*  we 
taknto  a  fielaea  vbaob  i 
toiik- 

In  tkeae  aad  snnUsr 
tbe  antbor  suu  up  buiapr 
aoBs  oi  iMutium  aad  its  pilgrim- 
1^;  for  who  can  doabt  tbat  the 
writer  has  more  or  lesi  identified 
himself  with  bis  bero  Pierrot 
But  if,  as  he  tells  os,  tbe  whole 
significance  of  the  wonder  -  place 
rests  but  opoo  a  flimsy  iUasion  ia 
the  mind  of  the  ignoraot,  whid 
it  were  mere  wanton  cmelty  to 


dispel  —  -why,  then,  may  we  ask, 
does  thii  high  nitndcrl  pliilanthrop- 
ist  apparently  defeat  hia  own  ends 
by  trumpeting  forth  to  the  world 
at  large  the  true  secret  of  this 
pions  but  necessary  fraud  t  Why, 
indeed,  bat  for  the  patently  pro- 
saio  fact  that  the  yellow-backed 
volumes  containing  these  "  secret  " 
impressions  have  already  been 
iasved  in  an  edition  of  forty  thous- 
and copies. 

AllhoQgh  Monsieur  Edouard 
liod  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
chterful  writer,  yet  it  is  a  de- 
cided rnUxation  to  turn  to  one  of 
his  thoughtful  and  refined  works, 
after  the  overloaded  mechanism 
and  scientific  pedantry  of  a  Zola. 
Here  we  find  no  straining  after 
effecfcj  —  none  of  those  dramatic 
tricks  or  carefully  prepart>d  sur- 
prises to  which  the  author  of 
'  L'Aasommair '  owes  most  of  his 
mcoess,  and  which  are  often  al- 
most as  fatiguing  to  the  reader 
as  one  feels  that  they  must  have 
been  to  the  writer  who  invented 
them.  The  great  difierence  be- 
tween Monsieur  Rod's  method  and 
that  of  most  other  contemporary 
novelists  is  that  he  somehow  con- 
trives to  convey  the  impresfcion 
that  he  writes  rather  from  a  sense 
of  deep  conviction,  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  personal  predilection, 
than  with  any  thought  of  the 
public  to  whom  his  work  in  ultim- 
ately to  be  addressed.  He  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  few  French 
wtitcn  who  understand  how  to 
handle  the  delicate  topic  of  illicit 
love  as  it  should  >«  treated — that 
is  to  say,  boldly  and  straightfor- 
wardly, without  either  ignoring  its 
existence  as  a  powerful  arbitrator 
of  human  fate,  or  falling  into  the 
opposite  error  of  exalting  every  vul- 
gar infatuation  of  the  senses  into 
something  unconditionally  sublime. 


In  *Ia  Vie  prir^  de  Michel 
Teissier,'  published  a1>out  a  year 
ago,  M.  llod  gave  us  the  his- 
tory of  an  eminent  politician,  who, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  political  suc- 
cess, married  to  a  wife  whom  he 
has  loved  sincerely,  and  who  has 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  affec- 
tion, abandons  her  and  his  position 
in  order  to  marry  another  woman, 
to  whom  he  has  unfortunately  be- 
come attAched,  almost  without 
any  fault  of  his  own  or  of  hers. 
Blanche  Esteve  Is  no  corrupted 
Circe,  who  has  tried  to  lure  away 
a  married  man  from  the  path  of 
duty  ;  neither  are  they  guilty,  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  of 
aught  but  of  having  loved  each 
other  unawares,  and  they  would 
have  been  willing  enough  to  make 
the  sacinfieo  of  their  unfortunate 
passion,  in  order  to  avoid  inflict- 
ing pain  on  Michel's  unconscious 
wife,  had  not  Susanne  herself,  by 
surprising  their  secret,  virtually 
compc^lled  her  husband  to  choose 
between  her  and  Blanche.  Ho 
decides,  although  with  a  heavy 
heart,  upon  leaving  his  wife  and 
children;  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  facilities  now  offered  of 
obtaining  a  divorce-,  he  regains 
his  liberty  and  marries  Blanche. 
The  last  chapter  of  this  simple 
but  melancholy  little  tale  shows 
the  newnmrried  couple  setting  off 
for  Kngland  on  a  rather  dreary 
honeymoon  trip,  weighed  down 
by  the  seme  of  having  destroyed 
a  domestic  hearth,  without  the 
counterbalancing  conviction  of 
having  gained  for  them&eh'es  an 
unalloyed  guarantee  of  bliss  in 
exchange, 

M.  Rod's  new  novel,  entitled 
•La  Seoonde  Vie  de  Michel  Teis- 
sier,' 1  takes  up  the  story  eight 
years  later.  When  living  at 
Clarens  with  Blanche,  Michel  re* 
ceives  the  news  that  Susanne,  his 
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first  wife,  has  suddenly  succumbed 
to  an  attack  of  aneurism.  Ever 
since  their  marriage  Michel  and 
Blanche  had  led  a  restless  wander- 
ing life,  like  a  pair  of  exiles  Bit- 
ling  about  from  place  to  place, 
without  fixed  home  or  occupation, 
and  with  nothing  remaining  to  do 
now  but  to  go  on  loving  each  other 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  without 
obstacle  or  opposition. 

"They  had  now  realiae<!  in  ita  en- 
tirety the  dream  for  which  they  had 
yearnwl  in  those  bygone  days  when 
they  bad  despaired  of  ever  overcoming 
the  obatacles  accumulated  Wlvven 
themselves  and  their  low,  llt.-it  driaim 
c^an  isoIat«v)  intimacy  which  itt  that 
of  all  lovera.  "Without  crossing  the 
ocean  they  luid  shut  themselvea  up  in 
a  desert  island  ;  they  couM  live  there 
unmolested  by  irksome  ties,  since 
there  were  nune  that  they  bad  not 
eastcilT;  withont  duties  towards  any 
one,  since  thoy  had  extricated  thym- 
solvt-j  from  nil  duties  ;  living  one  for 
the  ulher,  b<?IonginK  one  to  the  other, 
having  made  of  their  love  the  supreme 
object  of  their  life  aa  of  tlieir  every 
thought.  They  grazed  the  world 
withunt  being  dniwu  intf)  it«  move- 
ii»!Ut8,  separnted  from  thaie  others 
by  Bometning  nioi"o  insurmountable 
than  snnce,  existing  and  being  able  to 
exist  but  for  theinselveB,  themselvca 
alone.  At  first  a  sort  of  curiosity  at- 
tached to  their  steps  ;  they  had  eluded 
it  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  their 
English  cottage,  and  now  it  no  longer 
threatened  to  trouble  them.  Their 
names  in  a  hotel  i-egister  now  parsed 
•unnoticwl.  Feople  hardly  rcmera- 
Iwred  th.it  Michel  Teissier  had  l»een 
the  instigator  and  leiuler  of  a  ^^reat 
movement  of  opinion.  .  .  .  Theae 
were  forgotten  incidents,  and  he  him- 
self was  but  a  man  who  had  disap- 
peared. 

"Did  Teissier  sufferfrnmtbia  eclipse? 
It  would,  have  been  hanl  to  say.  He 
appeared  to  regret  nothing  ;  he  did 
not  complain  ;  he  could  even  on  occn- 
sion  speak  with  alMUfhite  di^tachiuent 
of  his  former  iut^rests-  But  there 
was  buried  within  him  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, who,  reduced  to  idleness,  must 
have  lind  hla  hours  of  weariness,  mo- 
menta of  sulTering  ;  and  it  was  these 


moments,  no  doubt,  which  he  sought 
to  cheat  by  his  eontiniinl  Sittings, 
whoso  pretext  was  always  inmifTirien^ 
oven  WDen  he  took  the  trouble  to  find 
one.  A  whole  [lorLioii  of  himself — 
that  portion  which  in  his  first  life  had 
bi^ii  the  most  strongly  developod,  the 
active,  energetic,  combative  being — 
now  remained  unemployed ;  while 
that  Bec(»id  beiug,  the  man  of  aentj- 
nieuT^  long  neglected,  now  reigneil  su- 

SriMue.  He  could  not,  he  must  not^  now 
0  aught  but  love,  without  diversion, 
without  obfttiicle.     The  champion,  ac- 
customed to  the  vast  arena  of  public 
de1>ato,  had  «o  longer  an  adversary 
to  trample  under  foot ;  the  orator  of 
powerful  voice,  of  oomiuanding  ges- 
ture, was  now  reduced  to  perpetual  sil- 
ence ;  the  dexterous  leader  hful  nomore 
party  to  organiae,  to  guide,  to  mould, 
as  a  sculptor  ftjmis  the  oWdient  clay  ; 
the  nmn  of  generous  intentions  had 
no  more  idoala  to  realise,  none  more 
to  follow  up  ;  the  ambitious  man  had 
no  longer  an  object  for  his  ambition. 
He  avoided  thinking  of  these  things, 
but  whun  he  did  thiuk  of  them  he  was 
seized  with  bitterness.     Having,  like 
most  orators,  the  habit  of  clothing  his 
thoughts   in    pieturial   language,  be 
would  then  com|jare  himselx  to  a  prcH 
prietnr  whn,  p«wH(*»wd  of  vast  domains, 
rich  with  waving  golden  harvests  and 
rii>ening  vines,  should  have  renounced 
all  Ihei^e  in  oraer  to  shut  himself  up 
in  a  little  garden,  where  he  cultivated 
flowers,  only  flowers ;  or  elee,  with 
yet    more    cutting  irony,   he   would 
likeu  himself  to  a  tragedian  accoe- 
tomed  to  the  applause  of  great  ncenea, 
who  should  have  renounced  his  parts 
in   order  to   warble    incessantly   the 
same  romance  in  a  feeble  tenor  voice.** 

And  Blanche  herself  is  not  happy, 
for  she  suffers  when  reading  on 
her  husband's  brow  the  thoughts 
he  dare  not  confess,  and  her 
sufferings  are  all  the  greater  from 
the  couaciousneRS  of  the  infnriority 
of  her  sacrifice  as  compared  to  his. 
For  his  sake  she  has  had  to  break 
no  precious  chain,  has  renounced 
no  sacred  bonds  of  affection.  She 
did  not  tell  herself  that  true  love 
disdains  any  such  debtor  and 
creditor  account;  but  rather  she 
brooded  over  tliese  things,  finding 


in  them  a  reason  for  loving  him 
tho  more,  and  of  incessantly  t.Ii'ead- 
ing  tho  arrival  of  some  ohonco 
which  sbouUI  ralau  up  to  life  again 
the  burit'd  past. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  of  the 
situntiun  that  Michel  receives  a 
t«legniphic  despatch  to  inform 
him  that  his  first  wife  Susanne  ia 
dead.  Hitherto,  during  the  last 
eight  jeani,  the  news  he  had  re- 
ceived of  htg  two  daughters,  Annie 
and  Lawrence,  had  been  but  spar- 
ing, for  he  had  deemed  it  wiser^  for 
their  sake  as  well  as  for  his  own, 
to  abstain  from  direct  commani- 
catictis,  and  the  rare  letters  of 
Mondet^  his  oM  friend,  were 
mainly  confined  to  lft»;onic  bulletins 
regarding  the  health  and  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  for  this  old 
friendship  too  had  bcwn  wrecked 
in  the  stupendous  tempest  which 
had  made  such  havoc  of  his  life. 
But  now  this  death  changes  every- 
thing, and  Michel  abruptly  realises 
that  he  will  have  henceforward  to 
resume  a  father's  duties.  F.ut  will 
these  long  neglected  dnughte.rs  be 
now  incliucd  to  accept  him  aa  a 
parent!  and,  above  all,  how  can 
they  be  induced  to  accept  Blanche 
as  a  step  mother!  His  heart  611ed 
with  painful  misgivings,  Teissier 
hastens  to  tho  little  town  where 
his  first  wife  had  settled  down 
since  her  enforced  widowhood, 
while  In  no  less  agonised  suspense 
Blanche  awaits  hh  return. 

The  meeting  )>ctwecn  father  and 
daughters  is  well  described  : — 

"There  are  some  situations  in  life 
90  inextricably  complicated  as  to  be- 
wilder tbe  meet  lucid  intelligence  :  it 
was  in  vain  that,  lt>ft  oloue  toesinff 
restleuly  in  hia  improvised  bed, 
Michel  asked  himself  now  he  should 
acooet  his  daughters,  what  words  he 
should  «sy  to  them,  in  what  manner 
he  ahoutd  look  at  them.  He  could 
find  nothing.  All  the  phraMS  be 
prepared  struck  him  as  being  weak 
and  awkward.  He  rejevted  thero« 
arranging  others  tliat  were  no  better, 


and  so  on  and  on,  tilt  in  this  delusive 
[Bistinip  he  felt  the  wunia  liegiu  to  lone 
all  sense,  and  tluiiij,'ht  ■r^t  dn^wued  in 
delirious  combinations. 

" '  I  shall  reflect  to-morrow,'  he  said 
tA>  himself,  '  when  I  have  slept ;  for 
sleep  I  must.'" 

Bat  when  the  morrow  came,  fli 
found  it  no  easier  to  arrange  his 
thoughts,  and  it  was  almost  with 
terror  that  ho  prepared  to  meet 
his  daughters: — 

"  At  last  they  entered,  one  behind 
the  other,  and  stopped  at  two  pocee 
from  tlie  door. 

"Annie,  who  was  nearly  eighteen, 
was  tall,  of  elegant  stature,  with  [nie 
iind  aomowhat  sickly  conipleiion,  her 
imllor  ;iccentaatcd  by  her  black  dress  ; 
her  face,  withont  I>ein;j  beantifnl,  was 
sweet  and  doliente,  liKhtwl  up  by 
magnificent  cyca,  oltliough  juHt  now 
swollen  by  tears.  She  was  panting 
wi  t  h  emotion,  whilst  behind  her, 
Ijiiwrence,  about  two  years  her  j  unior, 
[ii-ottier,  darker,  of  more  njbu:4t  ap- 

Eeaniuce,  her  eyes  olwtinately  lowered, 
ad  an   attitude  at  once  mghtened 
and  dctiant.. 

"'My  poor,  dear  little  ones!'  ex- 
claimeti  Michel  ;  and  he  advanced  to- 
wards them  nitii  nutatretched  hands, 
as  he  broke  dtiwn  dobbtng. 

"There  wiw  nothing  prcpftred,  noth- 
ing discurdaut  in  his  exclnmiitiim  or 
in  his  movement.  Tlie  tears  Iiad 
floweil  8]"jntanei>iinly  frr>ni  his  heart, 
burwiiny  with  anguish  aiin^  so  many 
hours,  and  now  melting  at  sight  of 
the  irreaiiftibly  pathetic  attitude  of 
the  two  orphnnB.  Ho  did  not  say  to 
hiniHelf  that  he  luid  not  the  right  to 
weep  for  the  defunct,  and  that  bis 
(earn  might  npjwar  •lueBliouable  ;  he 
luid  wept  befoi-e  i-efiecting,  in  one  of 
those  moments  when  calculations  are 
as  nought,  when  the  strongest  cease 
to  lie  msat«f«  of  themnelvea.  And 
yet  wliat  could  he  have  fonnd  more 
eloquent  than  those  very  tears ) 
Neither  did  tltey,  the  two  wouniara, 
who  had  just  now  been  dreading  his 
sisht,  seek  to  analyse  tbe  cause  of 
hta  tears.  They  did  not  ask  them- 
selves why  ana  by  what  right  he 
came  to  weep  with  them :  they  merely 
saw  that  he  wept,  and  feeling  them- 
selves alone,  abandoned,  and  wretched, 
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they  did  not  resist  the  impulse  tlint 
pushed  then  into  liin  amiH.'' 

By-and-lty,  Iiowever,  these  in- 
stinctive embraces  give  way  to  a 
less  congenial  state  of  things.  So 
long  as  father  and  dHtighters  con- 
tinue to  weep  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  there  ia  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  barrier  t»etween 
them ;  but  when  after  a  time 
words  have  got  to  take  the  place 
of  tears,  the  feeling  of  constraJnt 
comes  l)ack  with  tenfold  force.  It 
seems  equally  impossible  to  allude 
to  a  past  which  has  contained  such 
painful  family  events,  as  to  make 
plans  for  a  future  which  must 
necessarily  include  that  othnr  wo- 
man who  has  taken  their  mother's 
place.  Weighed  down  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  false  position, 
Teissirr  liecomea  embarrassed  and 
awkward,  the  girls  shy  and  mis- 
trustful.  With  some  reluctance 
Annie  and  Lawrence  consent  to 
accompany  their  fatliur  back  to 
Montreux.  Annie,  the  more  gentle 
and  reasonable  of  the  two,  shows 
henK^lf  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation ;  but  the  moi%  impetu- 
ous younger  sister  steadily  declines 
to  regard  her  step-mother  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  an  enemy, 
and  turns  a  deaf  car  to  her  sister's 
arguments  when  she  says — 

"'We  should  not  judge  others  by 
oarselvea,  but  roust  try  to  understand 
them.  .  .  .  What  she  hua  done  is 
dreadful :  I  think  bo,  too,  like  your- 
sell.  She  has  been  ungrateful  to 
mamma,  who  was  so  good  to  her.  She 
has  been  BeI68h.  She  has  e^'aded  all 
her  dutiea — that  is  true.    But ' 

"  'file  young  girl's  voice  took  a 
deeper  accent. 

"'Howshe  must  have  loved  in  order 
to  do  so  much  harm  to  those  who  had 
done  none  to  her !  and  how  she  must 
have  stiffered  from  it  later  !  For  she 
vas  not  ba<),  l^wrence,  1  aiwurc  you. 
J  remember  her  quite  well  when  she 
itset)  to  come  to  our  house  formerly  in 

PArir^    .   .   .' 

"  Jiawrence  hod  scarcely  listened. 


and  wearily  was  undoing  her  heavy 

pbiit  Ixtfore  tlie  mirror. 

'*  'All  that  can  make  no  difTerence,* 
she  retorted,  in  a  cutting  voice.  *  I 
Ju  not  care  to  know  whetlier  this 
wuiuaji  in  goiHl  i>r  bad.  I  detect,  I 
despise  her,  and  I  Hhonld  ho  ashamed 
of  being  happy  in  her  house.  I  do 
not  wish  to  believe  that  she  ban  loved. 
She  was  iteltish,  ambitious,  ba<l— that 

is  all.     She  is  an  intrigante^  a ' 

"Annie,  on  her  side,  intemipte<d — 
"  'You  for^t  tlxftt  she  is  our  father's 
wife,'  she  said,  firmly.  '  By  this  title, 
at  least,  she  has  claims  on  our  con- 
sideration. Let  us  wait  to  know  her 
before  judging  her  so  severely.' " 

True  to  these  warlike  protesta- 
tions, Lawrence  accosts  her  step- 
niotlior  with  sullen  defiance  and  a 
scarcely  veiled  impprtinenoe,  which 
all  the  latter's  tact  and  patience 
prove  unavailing  to  disann.  At 
every  step  of  their  new  life  ita 
false  position  is  brought  home  to 
all  concerned,  and  ever  more  and 
more  is  forced  upon  Blanche  the 
melancholy  conviotion  that  the 
harm  done  in  the  past  can  never 
more  be  undone,  and  must  perforce 
continue  to  blight  the  life  of  an 
innoce-nt  younger  generation.  An 
attachment  has  sprung  up  between 
Annie  and  the  son  of  Teissier's 
successor  or  leader  of  his  political 
party,  a  man  of  stem  inflexibility, 
who  refuses  to  countenance  a 
union  with  the  daughter  of  a  man 
whose  private  character  lias  sus- 
tained such  an  irretrievable  blot ; 
and  it  is  Blanche's  worst  punish- 
ment to  be  obliged  to  inflict  on 
her  gentle  patient  stepdaughter 
the  wound  which  is  ultimately  to 
prove  fatal : — 

"...  Cold  drops  were  standing 
on  Blanche's  forehead.  Waa  tiiis, 
indeed,  the  moment,  after  such  a 
terrible  shock,  to  pursue  to  ita  bitter 
end  the  necessary  explanation  l  And 
yet  how  wsa  it  possible  to  leave  this 
child  to  nuurisu  rntn  hones  that 
would  strengthen  in  her  tetiacr  heart 
a  futile  sentiment,  and  only  prepare 
for  her  fresli  pain  in  the  future  } 
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Some  French  NovtlUU. 


"  "Tliese  (]ifiicullicfl,'  rfie  anid,  with 
tt  grwtt  effort,  '  woiiM  prccet-d  from 
\\i<*  fftlber.  .  .  .' 

"  An<I  then,  as  Annie's  dear  eyes 
were  fixrti  ui»on  lier,  aho  tIlmc^d  awny 
her  own  as  sue  euntinucd— 

"  *  You  know  '\t,  there  are  things 
in  your  father's  former  life — in  our 


*'  It  was  iiui>088iMc  for  her  to  |in>- 
ceed. 

"'Ywi,  I  know,'  returned  Annie, 
grnTcty,  '  Bnt  I  have  never  tliotight 
It  possible  thnt  thpse  thinjfs  cotiltl 
cauiw— M.  de  Saint  Bi-un  to  with- 
ilmw  from  mo.' 

"  Withuut  adding  anythiog  more, 
she  continued  to  question  notwith- 
stanHiiiK'  With  the  tmu'  of  her  Toice, 
with  her  eyes,  with  the  whole  anguish 
of  her  heart,  she  was  ntikJng  why  he-r 
fal  hrr's  action  shonld  recoil  npon  hor, 
why  she  should  hv  Hpnnus)  iinknowii, 
why  the  [:«tb  of  love  aiid  ha]))jinesa 
abonld  be  elwad  to  her  1 

"'The  worM  u  thua,'  tnm-mured 
llbnche. 

"There  was  a  long  nanso;,  each  one 
parsuiug  silently  the  diain  of  her  re- 
ilvctiotu).  Ten  minut«8  poised  thna, 
slow  and  heavy  sh  the  ijivisilile  wing 
of  time  ever  is.  The  young  j-irl  |iiiHh- 
iug  her  cnnhiona  aat  up  on  the  sofn  ; 
anil  11:9  «he  now  appeared  to  be  eAint, 
Blanche  raid  to  her  niechanicully, 
thinking  as  it  wore  aloud — 

"'You  will  forget,  my  child.  .  .  . 
At  your  age  life  im  atitl  so  bright  1 ' 

"  Annie  »hi>i»k  her  bewl. 

"'You  know  quite  well  that  one 
doe*  notforgeti'sheamiwered.  '  Why 
should  I  Iw  Icdtt  cujNible  of  a  great 
love  than * 

**  Sht-'  hnd  been  on  the  point,  fol- 
lowing up  her  train  of  thought,  of 
saying  '  than  your«elf,*  btit  corrected 
herself  by  Haying — 

'*  *  Tlia'n  flii«>ther  woman.' 

"  Bnt  BUncho  \\Bt\  guessed  ;  ahe 
felt  ht'DA-lf  understood,  and  loved  h«r 
for  it." 

The  most  crnel  irony  in  the 
nnequal  workings  of  Nemesis  ia 
that  Michel  Tcii>fiier  hinmelf,  the 
chief  culprit,  is  eventually  the 
leaat  punished,  for  at  the  con- 
clusion of  thti  book  we  sea  him 
about  to  re-enter  the  political 
arena  with  a  fre«h  leoae  of  energy, 


accumulated  during  lila  enfore 
idleness,  and  ho  receives  the  news 
of  his  nomination  but  a  few  hours 
before  his  eldest  daughter  is 
carried  to  the  grave  : — 

"On  Sunday  evening,  as  they  were 
all  aasembled  in  the  mortuary-cham- 
ber, in  prcaence  of  the  coftin  tihat  was 
about  to  be  closed,  a  telegram  ar> 
rived. 

'"What  is  it?'  a«kod  Blanche, 
mechanically.  ^ 

**  Michel  replied —  ■ 

"'My  election  is  assured,'  " 

*'  His  voice  had  lietrayetl  nn  dated 
vibration,  nor  hail  his  eye  lighted  up. 
Why,  therefore,  did  thiii  piece  of  new», 
smothered  down  by  the  mourning, 
evoke,  aa  it  were,  two  lightning 
flashes,  blending  toguther  from  the 
Hauls  of  Bhiuche  aud  lAwreiice?  Hiey 
I<x>k«?d  at  each  other  for  an  inntant ; 
then  lAwreuce,  who  had  not  yet  l>een 
able  to  weep,  bunt  into  tcai^,  and 
tlirew  hersett  into  the  young  woman's 
amiit  aK  xhe  murmured  l>etween  solw — 

"*  Forgive  me  !  foi^ve  me  '.  You 
are  the  only  one  who  knew  how  to 
love  her  ! ' 

"Sh»  said  this  very  low,  without 
bitterneas  or  repmnch  townrds  nny 
one,  aa  though  suddenly  the  gentle- 
Dess  of  her  deatl  r>ister  hml  [mMted  into 
her.  Michel  did  not  hear.  lie  only 
saw,  and  it  was  for  him  a  gleam  of 
ooDBolution  to  realise  that  his  wife 
and  daoghtc removed  by  the  samo  emo- 
tion, were  being  unitfd  in  a  crtnrilia- 
tory  cmbrHCK,  nnd  were  mingling 
their  team  brow  against  brow.  But 
he  failed  to  understand  the  profound 
significauoe  of  those  team  :  he  did  not 
guMK  that  they  came  from  an  identi- 
cal source  in  order  to  lie  lost  in  the 
same  current ;  that  they  were  but  an 
isolateil  sigh  in  the  unceasing  Inmen 
of  those  who  are  the  otcmnj  victin 
of  our  seltishneaa,  our  nmbitiou,  an 
our  hardnesB.'' 


t  an 
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It  18  difficult,  by  the  thort  ex- 
tracts here  given,  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  pecu  I  ior  charm  of 
M.  Kod'a  workmanship,  a  charm 
which  chiefly  consists  in  the  evolu- 
tionary perfection  with  which  the 
characters  are  developt^d  and  aua- 
tajned,    and   the    clixiiajc    brought 
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about  by  a  series  of  incidents  so 
Bimple  as  to  appear  insignificant 
at  first  sight,  but  which  in  reality 
are  bat  the  perfection  of  an  art 
scarcely  ever  to  be  found  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel.  Tbo  book 
ia  essentially  one  which  only  a 
Frenchman  could  have  written, 
althongh  at  thn  samn  time  it  ia 
only  fair  to  say  that  very  few 
'Frenchmen,  either  of  the  present 
or  of  the  past  generation,  would 
have  been  capable  of  writing  it. 

Of  a  totally  different  class  of 
fiction,  bat  with  distinctive  merits 
of  its  own,  is  Jean  do  la  Brute's 
latest  work,  '  Badinnge,' '  a  book 
which  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be 
honourably  mentioned  here,  were 
it  only  fur  the  exceptional  fact 
that,  without  being  in  the  least 
mawkish  or  sentimental,  it  may 
yet  be  read  witli  impunity  by  the 
most  carefully  preserved  "  young 
person."  The  genial  author  of 
that  delightful  girlish  autobio- 
graphy, *  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure,' 
has  given  us  many  other  almost 
equally  charming  pictures  of  coun- 
try-life ill  France,  the  life  of  the 
old  French  chateaux,  buried  deep 
in  the  provinces,  where,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  author  aright,  the 
wickedness  of  the  Parisian  world 
has  not  yet  penetrated,  and  simple 
truth  and  honesty,  loyal  faith, 
chivalrous  love,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  patriarchal  virtues,  are  in- 
variably to  be  found  grouped 
around  some  ancient  family  whose 
meagre  rent-roll  ill  matches  its 
lengthy  pedigree.  The  lieroino 
of  these  exceptionally  moral  ro- 
mances is  almost  invariably  an 
enchanting  hoyden  of  the  enfant 
terrihU  type,  a  child  of  nature, 
gifted  with  a  warm  and  faithful 
heart,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  a  ready  wit,  which 
makes  her  the  terror  and  admira- 
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tiou  of  all  who  couie  into  contact 
with  her.  Without  having  ever 
seen  the  outside  world,  this  mar-  ^ 
vellous  young  lady  seems  to  know  ■ 
all  about  it  by  intuition  alone,  n 
detecting  its  follies  and  deceits 
with  the  eye  of  an  expert,  and 
promptly  condemning  them  with 
unerring  wisdom.  Whether  such 
girla  really  exist,  and  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
solve ;  but  the  portrait,  if  a 
fancy  one,  is  at  all  events  very 
pleasing,  and  it  speaks  much  for 
the  charm  of  the  author's  style 
thot  he  succeeds,  at  least  for  the 
nonce,  in  investing  his  heroine 
with  a  certain  semblance  of  real- 
ity in  the  roailer's  eyes,  and  arous- 
ing bis  interest  in  the  simplo 
love-story,  whose  course  remains 
unmarked  by  any  very  tlirilling 
incidents  or  stupendous  obstacles. 

The  title  of  'Badinage'  is  its 
only  weak  point,  in  so  far  as  it 
lacks  all  discernible  connection 
with  the  contents  of  the  book. 
But  what  does  that  signify,  after 
all  1  The  old  saying,  "  Give  a  dog 
a  bad  name  and  hang  it,"  may  well 
be  rendered  thus  nowadays,  "Give 
a  book  a  silly  name  and  soil  it."  M 
Only  choose  a  title  sufliciently  in-  | 
ane,  pointless,  and,  as  iar  as  pos- 
sible, irrelevant  to  the  subject 
treated,  and  the  success  of  your 
book  is  made.  Let,  for  instance, 
any  olkscure  young  author  desir- 
ous of  rapidly  achieving  celebrity 
select  '  Boo '  as  the  title  of  hu 
first  novel,  and  before  a  week  has 
elapsed  every  one  you  meet  will 
ask  entlmsiastically,  "  Oh,  have 
you  read  'Boo'?" 

To  return,  however,  to  '  Badin- 
age,' which,  far  from  being  a  joke, 
is  the  history  of  a  young  lady  who 
takes  herself  and  her  life  very 
seriously,  conveyed  to  the  reader 
by  the  rather  well-worn  device  of 
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a  serira  of  lottfini  addressed  to  a 
goi-diitant  bosom  friend,  a  person 
of  straw  who  never  appears  in  the 
story.  But  these  letters  are  de- 
Hghtiully  fresh  and  orijfinal,  and 
it  ia  more  than  probable  that,  nar- 
rated in  any  other  lan^ago  but 
her  own,  the  history  of  Claude  de 
Metieme  would  have  lost  its  prin- 
cipal cbartD. 

Clnddo,  who  has  grown  up  be- 
tween Q  silly  fantastic  old  grand- 
mother and  a  distant  cousin  who 
fondly  believes  herself  to  be  a 
profound  student  of  human  nature, 
describes  her  relatives  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

*'  Gnuidmotbcr  has  remained  intel- 
lectually at  the  year  1830,  the  golden 
age  of  her  youth  aod  of  her  ideas. 
In  gruwii)^  old,  all  n^ininiscences  pos- 
teriur  to  tliiH  (late,  with  the  exception 
of  her  great  sorrows,  have  faded,  and 
the  engraving  chinel  has  marked  noth- 
ing deeply  smva  the  tirst  impreHHioiif*. 
Aa  the  rwtult  nf  tluH  «t«te,  we  have 
ungainly  furniture  strt^wn  about  the 
houffe,  a  dtwuLroim  toHte,  and  a  sort 
of  retrtwpcctive  existence,  cetabliah- 
iuK  ujion  one  6xed  point  an  intellect 
which  hafl  remained  very  young  and 
Twy  inexperieuced. 

**  In  literature,  grnndnioiher  has 
very  distiuct  predilections.  She 
adores  Madame  de  Gcnlis,  aha  loves 
Madame  Cottin.  She  still  weeps  in 
reaUfling  for  the  hundre<lth  time  the 
triumpM  of  Coriuite,  and  Walter  Scott 
is  her  idol. 

*'  rinindtnother  ia  romantic,  and  has 
a  fajthioii  of  her  own  of  settling  diffi- 
cult questions  without  referoiice  to 
obiitacle^  and  danger.  During  tlie  war, 
when  the  arrivid  of  the  PruKaians  at 
Anjdii  was  8[>oken  of,  she  never  lost 
her  composure.  She  aoIcI  her  cow, 
which  mi^'ht  have  encumbered  her 
movements,  and  made  the  following 
astounding  nnnouDccmeut  to  her  sur- 
roundings— 

"  *  As  soon  as  I  hear  that  those 
FVinnons  are  at  Tauns  we  will  get 
int»  my  mlt^Ar  with  Walter  Scott, 
and  will  otart  off  vaguely  before  ua  to 
escape  them.' 

**And  in  ejiirit  grandmother  faw 
hemetf,  likK  Utana  Vernon,  rlearing 
mountains,  valleyn,  dangers,  and  |ire- 


cipices  with  the  serenity  of  courage 
and  of  a  peaceful  soul. 

"  In  onler  to  simplify  the  situation, 
the  sUvt^r  plttte,  along  with  some  pre- 
cious objects,  had  l)e4*ii  itt^twei]  away 
in  a  hiding-place  devised  by  my  couHin, 
and  devieed  in  such  manner  that  it 
must  infallibly  have  caught  the  nvcs 
of  the  conquerors  had  they  invaiied 
Le  Vaulnfi,  where  they  would  liavo 
found  thedoorsHutiicieDtlywonii-eat^n 
to  fall  into  duat  at  the  mere  sight  gI  m 
bayonet."  H 

Unfortunately  the  Prussians 
give  no  opportunity  of  testing  the 
efBcacy  of  these  ingenious  arrange* 
ment«,  for  they  never  think  of 
going  out  of  their  way  to  visit  the 
solitary  caatle ;  but  grief  and  con- 
sternation are  presently  conveyed 
to  its  inhabitants  by  the  news 
that  Claude's  father  has  perished 
in  battle,  and,  within  a  few  daya 
of  his  decease,  her  mother  too  has 
been  carried  off  by  brain  fever. 
After  dwelling  on  these  mis- 
fortunes, Claude  goes  on  thus  to 
describe  her  other  remaining  rela- 
tive : — 

'*  If  grandmother  still  turns  the 
spinning-wheel  from  time  to  time, 
plays  ou  the  guitar,  and  lives  in  the 
nrMt  luirt  of  thih  century,  ^fadanie  de 
Lines,  ray  cousin,  moves,  intellectually 
speaking,  in  a  whole  period  which 
does  not  overstep  I8(i0.  She  spe&ka 
with  passionate  interest  of  the  litera- 
ture of  her  tinte,  of  the  cnnflicUi  l)o- 
tween  Veiiillut,  of  detectable  memory, 
and  of  the  libt-ml  CuthoHcs.  She 
dreams  or  philosophisea,  and  din 
nxmse-lioles,  at  the  Ltottom  of  whicli 
tthe  Riiddonly  makes  iliscoveries,  which 
she  cai'efully  consigns  to  a  note-book, 
with,  I  believe,  the  latent  idea  of  see- 
ing them  paas  on  to  posterity,  with 
the  view  of  enlightening  it  aa  to  the 
psychological  condition  of  man. 

*'  If  you  ask  who  directs  the  houae- 
hohl,  I  would  It'll  you  that  it  is  never 
BO  well  directt^d  aa  when  no  one 
troubles  their  heoil  about  it,  for  grand- 
mother is  like  all  our  ancestreases, 
who  tuul  so  many  excellent  recrijies 
for  making  easy  tilings  in  a  dilHcult 
manner;  and  as  to  my  cousin,  crouched 
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in  her  mouse-hole,  and  endeavonring 
to  enlarge  it  by  nibbliug  at  some 
tboagbt,  the  pot  au  fc>t^  whose  com- 
position sliH  scarcelj-'  kiujwx,  miyht 
nav*f  boiled  over  into  the  flanmH  nr 
remaiucd  eternally  at  tho  statt;  of 
clear  water  without  her  philosophy 
designing  Ui  remark  it" 

The  quaint  aurroundings  of  the 
castle,  the  farm  aud  buus^hold 
animalK,  and  the  portraits  of  some 
old  family  domestics,  whose  gro- 
tesque peculiarities  are  an  remark- 
able as  their  intnnsic  worth,  are 
all  touched  off,  or  rather  suggest- 
ed, with  humour  and  delicacy,  as 
likewise  the  little  scraps  of  dia- 
logue serving  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  events,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  good 
specimen  :— 

"  I  was  sitting  this  morning  on 
a  wuodeu  bench.  Thin  bench  is  a. 
simple  boar  J.  ptnced  without  the 
ahaaow  of  tttyle  n\K>n  two  atones. 
The  bnard  lias  become  bluck  with 
age,  it«  Mirface  cnirablea  away  when 
scratched,  and  ia  partially  covered 
over  by  a  little  coating  of  clinging 
lichen.  I  WB3  vaguely  dreaming 
over  thit  lichen,  which  seemed  to 
inspii-e  me,  I  know  not  why,  with  a 
quantity  of  reflections.  I  saw  Madame 
de  lanea  advancing  towards  me,  her 
shapeless  gown  blown  out  by  the 
wind,  and  her  g;inlen-bat  in  liand. 
Her  serious  expression  made  nie  anti- 
cipate that  we  were  in  accelerated 
march  towards  philosophy. 

"  The  opening  was  in  troth  alarm- 
ingly profound. 

"'My  child,'  she  said,  '  tlie  human 
he-art  is  a  hiir|wchonl.' 

"IwHtini^tively,  and  willi  a  lively 
gesture,  I  moved  my  hand  to  the 
site  of  thi«  organ,  in  order  to  ftee 
whether  there  was  imy  t-nilh  in  the 
awertion.  Then,  KniiHug  at  my  own 
simplicity,  I  answered  in  a  feeble 
voice— 

"*A  harpsichord,  n)a<iame  I' 

"*A  harpsicbnrd,  Claude,"  she  re- 
plied, in  the  firm  tone  of  a  thinker 
whom  profound  meditations  have  trMis- 
porter]  jnUi  the  ven*  bosom  of  truth  ; 
'a  harpichord,  whose  notes  vibrate 
BucoeMively,  one  after  the  other, — 
unless,*  she  added,  *  unless  several  of 


the  notes  happen  to  speak  simultane- 
ouslv.' 

"  This  striking  metaphor  fdlcd  ran 
with  exti-emo  respect,  and,  as  usual, 
the  more  so  because  of  being  utterly 
incomprehensible  Ut  me. 

"  But  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  duU- 
headed  I  It  seenia  tliat  the  whole 
matter  was  perfectly  clear,  for  my 
cousin  rejoined — 

" '  You  must  have  jniefised,  my 
daughter,  that  I  am  alluding  to  a 
marria^.' 

"  I  opened  my  eyes  very  wide,  for 
nnlejss  Pnividence  or  friends  took  tho 
matter  in  hand,  1  did  not  imagine  tliat 
there  could  be  the  shadow  i^  a  hus- 
band on  my  path, — that  is  to  say, — 
hum  I 

'* '  He  will  come  to-morrow,*  went 
on  Madame  do  Lines.  '  You  have 
alrpjuiy  seen  him  once,  but  I  Ho  not 
choo!^e  to  tell  you  his  name  to-day. 
He  is  very  wortliy.  He  has  an  in- 
come of  fifteen  thousand  franca  be- 
sides his  practice,  for  he  ia  duc- 
tor.    .   .    .' 

** '  It  is  aiirpri-ting,'  T  exclaimed. 

"And  replying  to  her  astonished 
expression,  I  continued  warmly — 

"'Yes;  surpi-iaing  that  a  man  so 
odvantageoualy  situated  should  have 
thought  of  me,  who  have  nothuig  at 
all.  He  must  surely  be  the  son  of  an 
assassin,  or  something  equally  respect- 
able.' 

'* '  The  question  is  too  serious  to  be 
joked  about,'  returned  Madame  de 
Lines,  displeasedly.  '  He  ia  of  an 
honourable  family,  although  less  well 
descended  than  your  own,  and  he  is 
twenty  years  older  than  you  ai-e. 
TliCJie  are  the  two  shady  aides  of  the 
situation.' 

"  1  understood  !  It  was  a  case  of 
free  exchange  applied  to  matrimony. 

"  '  You  lark  sufficient  exiHiriimi*  to 
judge  wisely  of  the  future/  resumed 
my  cousin.  *  Besides.  I  know  that  at 
your  age  the  notes  of  the  harfwicliord 
incessantly  vibi'ate  upon  one  )>uint.' 

"  ■  I  swear  by  the  Styx  I'  I  ex- 
claimed vehemently,  *  that  my  harp- 
sicliord  is  dumb  as ' 

*'  I  was  alKiut  to  say  '  as  the  grave,' 
but  drew  up  suddenly,  and  felt  a  lively 
colour  spreading  over  my  face.  Luck- 
ily Matfanii^  de  Lines,  being  preoccu- 
pied, noticed  nothing.  I  think  she 
was  mentally  groping  about  in  search 
of  some  crushing  sentence*  when  I 
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contJnuMl,  with  a  Utile  heflitationi  for 
I  felt  n)Yi«vlf  engaged  upon  danger- 
ously filippeiy  ground^ 

*'  •  I  do  not  care  for  money,  my 
ooiuiiL  I  biivi*  lived  fur  Iwenly  yearn 
with  iiottiiii^',  and  findinij  inywlf  ]H^r- 
fectly  oomfoi-table  as  it  is,  I  only  de- 
gtre  to  rantinue." 

"She  looked  at  me  with  stupefac- 
tion. 

" '  You  could  not  argue  more  fool- 
tihly  ifyoii  wereleuyeaniold.  Mone^ 
00iMlitut«s  three -quart«r«  of  hftppi- 
ne«8  ;  I  ought  to  know  it,  having 
been  depriveil  of  it  all  my  life.' 

"  '  Very  well,  suppose  I  were  not  to 
marry  at  all!'  I  exclaimed,  with  a 
mddeD  inspiration. 

"But  Idadaue  de  Lines  for  all 
answer  merely  shrugged  her  shoul- 
dens  which  lowered  my  discovery  and 
mv  itiRpimtion  to  the  level  of  a 
frightful  UtUi." 

Claude,  who  has  long  since  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  will  marry 
no  other  but  her  old  playmate 
Horve  de  Chetign^,  the  son  of  a 
near  neighbour,  makes  very  short 
work  of  the  doctcr^a  pretensions ; 
and  after  about  half  an  hour's  con- 
▼eraation,  in  which  she  contrives 
to  draw  out  and  cover  with  ridi- 
cule all  his  views  and  opinions  re- 
garding science,  politics,  religion, 
and  morality,  the  unlucky  suitor 
retired  discomfited,  leaving  Claude 
to  Ruatain  the  reproaches  uf  her 
relatives  regarding  her  unJuHlid- 
ablo  reception  of  the  only  respect- 
able otTcr  she  was  ever  likely  to 
have.  She  receives  their  scoldings 
with  perfect  equanimity,  for  does 
ahe  not  know  that  the  man  of  her 
heart  will  presently  return  home, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years 
spent  in  scientific  travels  ;  and  only 
a  few  days  later,  as  CHaudo  Ia  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  a  ruined  wall 
plnnged  in  day-dreams,  their  meet- 
ing takes  place. 

"  Having  reached  tliis  t>ouit  of  my 
wisdom,  I  mterrupted  rayiwlf  in  order 
to  nuse  my  e^es,  and  in  Uie  liolluw 
lan«s  1  perceived,  perched  ujmpti  a 
«l««l  gaunter  tluui  KoHiuaute,  a  hninc- 
I  looking  boldly  np  at  me. 


"  I  returned  his  look,  and  straight- 
way a  multitude  of  ochiics  bt^aii  to 
BOimd  around  mo,  like  the;  eiitrnnclng 
notes  of  a  delicate  infitruiucnt.  Subtle 
vibrations  eflcuped  from  the  yellowing 
corn -earit,  from  the  HiiiibiirnL  graces, 
from  the  v»?ry  cart/-niU  of  the  rood; 
they  surrounded  ua  like  a  legion  of  ex- 
quisite friends,  all  speaking  together 
in  their  joy  at  having  rcfound  us. 

"  PerhaiM!  Herv6  wan  aUo  listening 
to  their  fugitive  voices,  for  he  re- 
mained a  good  minute  without  mov- 
ing or  Apeakin^ ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
would  nave  liked  to  prolong  in- 
definitely this  moment,  which  waa 
gradually  giving  me  the  thrilling  im- 
nression  produced  by  ancient  por- 
lumes  locked  away  in  drawers  rurcly 
uptioed,  iind  thus  passed  on  to  sevenu 
Bun-e««ive  genenttiuna  J 

"  H»t  he  spoke,  and  atmigfatway  th^| 
charm  waa  broken.  ^^ 

*' '  Claude  !     You  recogniite  mo  7 ' 

"' Assuredly,' I  rejdied,  'although 
you  have  aome  slight  reaembUuice  to 
a  Moor.' 

'*  I  drewnear  and  gave  him  my  hand, 
which  he  kept  in  hiii,  tapping  ab- 
sently ou  my  fingers  with  tne  end  of 
his  reins. 

"  I  was  dying  to  know  his  thoughts, 
while,  without  pronouncing  a  word, 
he  examino<l  mu  with  the  gravity  of 
a  praying  Arab. 

" '  is  tliiit  a  habit  you  have  ac- 
quired over  there?'  I  asked,  losing 
patience  n  little. 

"  '  I  have  traversed  so  many  danger- 
ous countries,'  be  returned,  '  that  I 
cannot  now  make  a  step  without  look- 
ing suspiciously  around  me.' 

"  '  Thank  you,'  1  said,  laughing ; 
'  but  ynu  are  in  our  good  province 
of  Anjou,  and  tt^  women  arc  not 
wild  bisista.* 

"  *  Who  knows,'  ho  aiuiwered, 
gravely. 

'*!  could  have  beaten  him.  It  was 
t<H)  much,  after  four  yean  of  almeiice, 
to  find  nothing  better  to  say  than 
to  compare  mc  to  a  crocodiie  or  a 
jaguar. 

"'Is  that  Pentao  courtesy  which 
you  tire  bringing  back  with  youl'  I 
ofJccd.  *  You  seem  to  have  forgotten 
civilij«ed  ways.'" 

CUnde,  however,  rapidly  gei 
reconciled  to  what  she  calls  h 
old    comrade's  oiiental    maimerffi 
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and  before  many  weeks  have 
passed  they  have  exchanged  un- 
alterable vows  of  lidelity.  But 
her  two  old  relatives  are  filled 
with  couslornatioa  at  the  nution 
of  such  a  poor  marriage  for  Claude, 
and  give  vent  to  their  miagivings 
in  comical  fashion  : — 

"Approaching  the  drawing-room 
by  the  gan.)uti,  I  caught  up  some 
scraps  of  animated  oonventation. 

**  *  We  cannot  consent  to  it,  Agatbe,' 
Madame  dc  Lines  was  saying  ;  *  to  do 
so  would  be  throwing  her  into  a 
wretched  [wsitiou.' 

*' '  UiulouhtedJy  she  cannot  marry 
such  an  ugly  man,'  replied  gmtid- 
mother.  'abe  would  have  hideous 
clkiUlreii  ! ' 

"'Poor  child!  At  the  age  of 
twenty  to  accept  a  life  of  care  aud 
privation  I ' 

"  '  Uer  daughters  would  be  perfect 
friffhtu  ;  she  would  never  be  able  to 
lina  huttbandu  for  them  I' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  solici- 
tude for  creatures  who  will  perhaps 
never  exist  1  The  human  mind  is 
rerily  a  droll  kind  of  thing ! " 

An  unexpected  legacy  from  a 
distant  relative^  however,  abruptly 
tranafonna  Claude  into  a  rich 
heiress ;  but  instead  of  her  being 
enabled  to  realise  the  wish  of  her 
heart,  her  relatives  only  see  in 
this  circumstance  a  yet  more  con- 
clusii'e  reason  for  discouraging 
Herv^  de  Chetignc.  Now  that 
Claude  is  rich,  of  course  she  can 
have  an  unlimited  choice  of  suitors, 
and  it  were  folly  to  throw  her  and 
her  fortune  away  on  an  obscure 
country  gentleman ;  and  he  himself, 
too  proud  to  owe  everything  to 
a  wealthy  wife,  voluntarily  with- 
draws his  claims.  How  in  the 
sequel  Claude  is  taken  to  Paris, 
there  to  be  angled  for  as  a  desir- 
able gold-fish,  and  how  in  the  long- 
run  an  unscrupulous  banker  con- 
trivca  to  relieve  her  of  the  iiicou- 
venient    money-bags   which    had 


proved  such  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  path  of  true  love,  the  reader 
must  be  left  for  himself  to  find 
out.     The  whole  atory  from  begin- 
ning to  end  ia  pleasant  light  read- 
ing of  the  non-sensational,  unex- 
citing  type.      We    do   not  think 
that  M.  de  la  Brete  will  ever  be 
answerable  for  a  sleepless  night,     ■ 
or  an  attack  of  palpitation  on  the     H 
part  of  his  readers ;  but  is  it  not 
some  compensation  to  be  able  to 
say   that  at   least   he   has    never 
caused  them  any  touch  of  nausea 
or    of    indigestion  1      Plain    rice- 
pudding,  when  partaken  of  on  the     J 
back  of  caviare  and  red  pepper,  ia    ■ 
apt  to  taste  Just  a  trifle  insipid  to    ^ 
a  vitiated  palate;  but  after  all  it 
were   scarcely  fair   to  blame   the     ■ 
rice-pudding  for  this  result.  I 

Likewise  of   the  rice -pudding 
tribe,    but   rather   more   so,    is  a    ■ 
work  lately  crowned  by  the  French     | 
Academy,  entitled  '  Brave  Fillo  * ;  * 
and   were   it   not   for  the   fact  of 
this  distinction,  which  challeugect 
both  attention  and  criticism,  we     _ 
feel    more    than   doubtful    as    to     H 
whether  we  should  have  succeeded     ■ 
in  wading  through  three  hundred 
pages  of  herring  fishery,  merely  in 
order    to    assure    ourselves    that 
Eliso  Ilenin,   the   heroine  of  the 
book,  at  its  conclusion  is  led  to 
the  altar  by  the  man  to  whom  she 
has  been  faithful  all  along.     The 
herring  is  doubtless  a  very  attrac- 
tive fish,  whether  contemplated  as      _ 
a  wriggling  piece  of  silver  inside  a     ■ 
net,  or  crisp  aud  golden  upon  a     * 
break  fast- plate ;  but  surely  a  novel 
is  not  a  fishing  manual,  and  it  is 
scarcely   too    much   to   say    that, 
apart   from   the   technical    know-     M 
ledge  of  the  subject  it  treaU,  and     f 
of   the   photographic   accuracy  of 
its  descriptions,  the  book   is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  all  qualities  which 


^  Veraant  CjUmctt(!s,  '  Ilravc  Kille,'  ovvrage  couroon^  p^r  rAcadomio  FranfAist'. 
Paris  ;  Hon  Nuurrit  ot  Cio.,  18tf4. 
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go  to  make  up  a  good  work  of 
fiction. 

Some  people  may  perhaps  object 
that  Pierre  Loti's  stories  are  like- 
wiae  in  variably  sea-Darratires  from 
beginning  to  end,  without  being 
the  less  admirable  on  that  account, 
and  that  precisely  his  be&t  and 
most  gonerally  appreciated  work, 
'  Pecheurd'Ialantle,'  treata  of  little 
else  but  of  herring- fishery.  We 
are  even  inclined  to  consider 
Monsieur  Loti  directly  answerable 
for  this  sorry  imitation,  which, 
viewed  by  the  side  of  his  own 
artiKtio  production,  is  like  tinsel 
to  gold,  or  clay  to  marble.  To 
keep  one  single  note  reverberat- 
ing without  producing  monotony 
requires  a  master-baud,  and  even 
Monsieur  Loti's  talent  is  not 
always  sulBcient  to  make  us  escape 
the  feeling  tlmt  we  have  swallowed 
quite  as  much  salt-water  as  we  are 
able  to  take. 

Bat  it  is  not  merely  the  salt- 
water and  the  herriugd  to  which 
we  take  exception  in  the  present 
instance.  It  is  the  £rave  FifU 
herself,  who,  to  our  thinking,  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  of  the 
tale.  She  la  at  once  too  brave  in 
the  French,  and  too  brave  in  the 
English  acceptation  of  the  word  ; 
too  impossibly  and  preposterously 
courageous  and  high  -  minded  to 
remind  us  even  distantly  of  a 
woman  of  tleah  and  blood.  Gifted 
with  the  beauty  of  a  Piana,  the 
governing  talent  of  a  Napoleon,  the 
wit  of  a  Talleyrand,  and  the 
strength  of  a  bullock,  ibis  surpris- 
ing young  woman  takes  service 
as  a  common  sailor  in  a  fishing- 
amack,  in  order  to  gain  a  living 
for  herself  and  her  little  brother 
Firmian,  agetl  twelve,  her  sole 
remaining  relative.  They  are 
orphans,  the  father  having  been 
lately  drowned  one  wild  night  oti' 
the  cout,  and  neither  his  body  nor 
those  of  his  ax  companions  have 
jet    been   recovered.      Uls   death 


has  ruined  his  children,  for  he  wa 
returning  with  a  purse  well  tilled 
from  a  successful  fishing  expedi- 
tion, when  the  waters  had  swat- 
lowed  him  along  with  the  boat 
that  was  his  property.  Under 
these  circumstances  Elise  had  ob- 
tained from  her  cousin,  the  beau 
Florimojid^  as  he  was  called  in 
these  parts,  the  favour  of  being 
enrolled  in  the  crew  of  his  Bshing- 
boat  along  with  her  little  brother. 
This  intrusion  of  a  woman  among 
them  is  at  first  mucb  resented 
by  the  other  sailors,  who  consider 
this  to  be  an  unjustiiiable  infrac- 
tion of  their  rights.  A  wench  on 
board  never  fails  to  bring  bad  luck, 
and  where  will  the  trade  come  to 
if  women  are  to  be  suffered  thus 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  honest 
sailors'  mouths  i  Presently,  as 
though  to  confirm  tliese  evil  prog- 
nostications, the  %'casel  runs  on  to 
a  sand -bank,  and  the  sailors,  in 
order  to  deliver  themselves  and 
their  boat  from  this  damsel  of  evil 
omen,  solve  the  difficulty  by  throw- 
ing the  Brava  FilU  bodily  over- 
board. Fished  out  and  brought 
back  to  life  by  one  of  the  men, 
younger  and  less  stony  -  hearted 
than  the  rest,  Elise  presently  com- 
pels the  respect  of  the  crew  by 
the  muscular  force  and  moral 
energy  with  which,  still  dripping 
like  a  drowned  rat  from  her  recent 
immersion,  she  seizes  on  the  helm, 
and,  assisted  by  an  opportune  blast 
of  wind,  succeeds  in  dislodging  the 
boat  from  its  inconvenient  posi- 
tion. From  this  moment  forward 
she  has  it  all  her  own  way  :  the 
men  who  a  minute  previously  had 
l)een  planning  her  destruction, 
now  look  op  to  her  with  blind 
adoration  as  a  sort  of  patron 
saint,  so  that  Fiorimond,  the  com* 
mander  of  the  sloop,  begins  to  be 
seriously  jealous  of  the  rival  In- 
fiuence  of  this  little  upstart  rela- 
tion, whom  he  had  only  taken  on 
out  of  charity.  M 


By-and-by  the  vessel  gAts  into 
dangerous  waters,  a  violent  tem- 
pest has  arisen,  and  it  requires  all 
Florimond's  experience  and  energy 
to  avoid  the  catastrophe  which  be 
sees  Btaring  them  in  the  face : — 

**  Florimond  was  at  the  helm..  Since 
fuur  (lays  he  had  scarcely  left  it,  Leas 
than  ever  at  the  hour  of  danger  could 
he  resign  himself  tu  place  the  fate  of 
his  tosmI  ill  other  hands.  He  bad 
refused  himself  all  i^jMuie,  taking  liis 
meals  aloft,  eating  with  one  hand  and 
directing  wiUi  tlie  other.  In  this  half- 
week  he  had  scarcely  slept  five  hours. 
His  cheeks  were  holluwed  by  fever, 
and  his  clear  eyes  were  darlceuetl  by 
the  shai-les  of  his  thoughtful  glauec. 
For  ho  knew  it,  and  feared  it,  that 
sea  which  never  hesitates  in  ita  fury, 
that  sea  which  gives  life  aud  also 
deatlL" 

But  when  Florimond  is  presently 
struck  down  senseless  by  the  action 
of  a  wave,  the  distracted  sailors, 
bereft  of  their  commander,  all  turn 
inatinctively  to  Elise  as  their  one 
chance  of  salvation  ; — 

"  The  three  breakers  passed  on  with 
nnbriille<l  fury,  which  foreshadowed 
tlie  violeuct.'  of  the  coming  (>qual].  It 
was  neoe«Bary  to  act  or  to  perish. 

"Ty  whom  the  helm  ? 

'* '  To  the  Li.-iOH — the  Lison  I ' 

"And  all  the  nailttm  m  nail  tan  eously 
shouteil  the  niuiie  uf  the  young  girl,  a.s 
though  to  testify  tlie  sdvatiou  they 
expected  from  her.  She  had  gained 
them  by  her  heniie  valuur;  in  the 
hour  of  danger  they  plaeeil  iu  her 
their  force  and  their  coutidence  ;  but 
it  vas  a  perLlou.s  honour  that  they  de- 
signed to  her.  lujurcd  in  her  most 
vital  i^iila,  gorged  with  water,  the 
sloop  was  about  to  be  shattered  be- 
neath the  thundering  waves  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ecueil  dea  Iianc$.  Eliee 
did  not  hesitate.  .  .  . 

"  Without  losini?  heart,  without 
even  feeling  KurprfaeiJ  at  the  choice 
wliich  had  fallen  on  her,  tthe  caine  to 
the  wheel,  .inil  boMly  caused  herself 
to  be  la^ihecl  on  to  the  iui2«n-maat,  in 
order  to  l>e  able  tu  defy  the  smash  of 
tlie  breakci^  which  threatened  to  be 
gigantic.  She  commanded  the  man- 
tBUvre." 


Eliae  gives  her  orders  with  the 
peremptory  decision  of  an  experi- 
enced commander.  To  each  man 
is  assigned  a  task,  and  nothing  is 
for^jotten  that  can  increase  the 
chances  of  escape.  Sho  seems  to  ■ 
govern  the  wheel  as  easily  as  other  ■ 
young  ladies  handle  a  fan  or  a 
parasol,  and  to  feel  as  much  at 
home  in  her  perilous  position  as 
another  would  bo  on  the  ball-room 
floor.  The  breakers  are  bo  im- 
mense that  the  girl's  tignre  con- 
stantly vanishes  in  clouds  of  spray, 
only  to  reappear  again,  always 
erect,  energetic,  and  invincible. 
Now  they  have  already  passed  the  M 
quicksands,  and  are  nearing  the  a 
lighthouse  of  Treport,  which  looks 
out  yonder  on  the  horizon,  white 
and  gleaming  as  a  beacon  of 
hope : — 

"  Courage  1  the  brcokors  are  stiff, 
but  the  quicksands  are  behind  thorn. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Bon 
PtJcheur  will  have  reached  the  har- 
bour-bar. 

"Aks!  the  aquall  still  persists  iu 
blowing,  the  sky  in  dark,  tlie  M>a  in 
dark,  the  foam  alone  is  white.  The 
waves  hurl  tln-niselves  wilJi  yet 
gTH-iter  violenott  agaiiutt  the  boat. 
One  of  tVie  breakers,  implacable,  irre- 
sistible, has  almost  swallowed  it  up 
in  a  \'7Lwning  embrace.  It  has  dis- 
appeared entirely.  During  twenty 
seconds  it  was  no  longer  <li(itinguiah- 
abte  from  the  coast,  ...  If  it  caimot 
rei;ain  breath,  it  must  infallibly  go 
down. 

"  A  la  grace  I " 

Of  a  sudden  Elise  commBlldft 
the  sails  to  bo  hoisted.  Is  sbfl 
mad  to  think  of  it  in  such  a  tem- 
pest t  But  her  orders  are  obeyed. 
The  Bon  Prehear  Hies  like  a  storm- 
bird,  and  iu  leas  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  has  rolled  in  beneath  the 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  temppst  ha.s  reached 
its  climax,  and  yet  Elise  continues  | 
to  order  more  sail,  and  yet  more, 
to  be  hoisted.  It  is  positive  de* 
liriam  < 


I 
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"  Cbaragc  !  The  boat  regains  iU 
spoed  —  the  white  U^rhtliouse  is  do 
more  than  twenty  iMiat-Iyngthj*  off. 
Rut  hL  Ui<;  tuu-lit-mr-tiar  tliu  wuvex  are 
revDlviiig  in  a  delirious  whirlpool. 

"  (_'oiir»ge  !  ALu  t  the  big  mtut  bos 
cnuhp*!  down  on  to  the  deck. 

"  '  <  "lit  down  the  riffffing  I ' 

"The  hatchets  work  The  maal 
and  the  sails^  set  free  from  their  fas- 
teoingB,  fall  loto  the  abyss.  The  boat, 
relieved  and  lighteoed^  rides  up  again. 
It  fitill  floats. 

'*  Like  a  flpar  toesed  from  ore«t  to 
crest,  it  aiiikii  ilown  only  to  rebound, 
to  sink  aeain,  and  once  more  to  re- 
bound. A  terrified  shout  rosounda 
from  the  pier. 

"  H-o-o— h-f>-i>-0  ! '  The  Bon  VQ- 
cheur  liaa  been  caught  round  by  a, 
current  of  backwater. 

**  A  wave  hae  lujized  it  in  thejfan*", 

\d  haa  hurled  it  into  tlie   harbour 
_  itrance.     Counige  t     Alan  t  it  will 
Ih)  ahatterod  against  the  stone  pier. 
No! 

"  Elise  has  cautted  all  her  blood  to 
recoil  to  the  heart.  [It  would  be  i«- 
terenting,  by  the  way,  to  know  how 
this  little  niani£uvre  ia  executed.] 
She  baa  put  her  whole  vitality  into  a 
supreme  motion  of  the  wheel.  The 
Boa  Fficheor  has  txirned  over  keel- 
wards  towards  the  pier— one  might 
s^y  keel  upwanla.  Hoc  !  It  hait  din- 
appeared  into  the  yawning  abyea. 
No — it  rubonndfl  i^ain.  Is  it  for  the 
last  time?  .  .  .  No — the  wheel  baa 
raised  it  up  agaiu.  Ilurnih  t  The 
ropes  are  thrown  and  seized.  Two 
IrasidnNl  hands  are  dragging  them  in. 
"'Saihidownl' 

"  The  Iniit  remaiiiiog  scrap  of  Iincn 
la  lowcrwl.  And  they  are  in  port. 
Hurrah,  Elise  !  your  sloop  and  yonr 
men  are  saved  1 " 

The  foregoing  description  of 
the  Btomif  greatly  curtailed  for 
the  reader'*  benefit,  will  convey  a 
good  ideft  of  the  author's  style, 
which,  although  occasionally  both 
spirited  and  forcible,  is  invariably 
marred  by  the  needless  profusion 
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of  ejaculation  and  interrogation 
producing  a  jerky,  spasmodic,  ufl 
hyatorical  effect.  ■ 

Elise,  however,  meets  with  but 
small  thanks  for  having  rescued 
the  vessel,  and  Florimond,  furious 
at  an  incident  which  has  robbed 
him  of  his  accustomed  prestige, 
succeeds  in  exciting  the  sailors' 
wrath  anew  against  the  girl  as  a 
witch  and  sorceress.  Abandoned 
and  Rhuntied  by  every  one,  and 
with  only  an  old  dog  to  protect 
her  against  the  fury  of  an  unjust 
and  senseless  rabble,  the  Brave 
Filfe,  however,  does  not  lose  heart, 
but  continues  to  perform  prodigies 
of  valour.  Slie  goes  down  in  a 
diving-bell  to  search  for  the  body 
of  her  dead  father,  succeeds  in  find- 
ing her  little  brother,  who  some- 
how had  been  mislaid  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  saves  the  ungrateful 
Florimond  and  his  crew  a  second 
time,  when  once  more  they  ore  in 
danger  of  perishing,  and  finally 
reaps  the  reward  of  all  these  heroic 
actions  by  leading  to  the  altar 
(rather  than  being  led  to  it)  the 
exceedingly  namby-pamby  young 
man  on  whom  she  has  tixed  her  af- 
fections. 

Why  the  French  Academy  has 
thought  fit  to  crown  a  Imok  which 
so  little  fulfils  the  conditions  of 
a  good  work  of  fiction,  might  !» 
matter  for  Bur|)rise  were  it  not 
for  the  notoriously  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  contemporary  French 
literature.  Where  talent  and  mor- 
ality so  rarely  go  hand  in  hand, 
the  predicament  is  apt  to  be  a 
grave  one ;  and  when  compelled 
perforce  to  make  their  choice  be- 
tween a  vicious  novel  and  a  foolish 
one,  it  were  perhaps  unjust  to  con- 
demn the  Immortals  for  havinj 
decided  in  favour  of  the 
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A     RIDK    IN     HAKKALAND. 

The  Hakkas  are  an  extraneous  tribe  of  Chinese  who  migrated  into 
the  northeast  of  the  province  o£  Canton  about  a.d.  1300.  Tlioy  are 
an  agricultural  people,  about  five  millions  in  number,  and  are  the  most 
numerous  cmigrnnU  from  Chiuo,  whence  they  go  in  great  numbers  to 
Australia,  California,  Honolulu,  Mauritius,  and  especial))'  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  neighljouring  places.  They  are  -very 
numerous  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  protected  Malay  States  of 
Perak  and  Seh^ngor,  to  the  former  of  which  references  occur  in  the 
following  narrative.  i 


"I  EXPECT  there  are  probably 
none,"  I  said,  gloomily  prolonging 
the  last  word  to  emphasise  my 
objection. 

*'  Hai  yaah  /  Extremely  many, 
and  as  big  as  donkeys,"  replied 
Vong  Ah  Nyi  (Brown  Secundus). 
So  I  promised. 

Vong  was  a  farmer,  and  a 
Hakka  Chinaman,  and  a-  good 
Catholic.  He  had  come  in  to  see 
my  friend  the  French  priest,  as 
he  was  in  trouble,  '*A  woman's 
afiiur,"  he  told  me  ambiguously. 
Then  1  showed  hiu  my  six-bang 
guns,  and  then  be  asked  mc  to 
shoot  the  wild  pig  that  were  devas- 
tating his  young  wheat,  and  pro- 
mised in  return  to  carry  my  bag 
and  give  me  a  hen. 

4.30  A.M.,  9^  April  l'894.— 
Saddling  a  pony  by  moonlight  is 
ghastly  work,  not  to  say  impious. 
Everything,  too,  goes  wrong  with 
the  harness,  as  homemade  things 
will  go  wrong ;  the  girths  are  too 
fthort,  and  must  be  ingeniously 
supplemented  with  hkmp-wick ;  a 
stirrup-leather  gives,  but  the  strap 
from  a  Gladstone  bag  makes  a 
very  good  substitute  ;  finally,  the 
cushion  of  shavings  that  covers 
the  wooden  framework  of  the 
saddle  baa  got  itself  into  lumps, 
and  wants  altering.  I  should  ex- 
plain that  I  am  up-country,  150 
miles  from  the  nearest  treaty  port 


(Swatow),  and  that  my  harness  is 
"  made  in  China,"  principiUly  from 
bit«  of  string.  Then  half-an-hoar 
of  waiting  while  Ah  Nyi  fills  him- 
self with  rice  aa  you  stoke  an 
engine  for  a  long  run,  measuring 
out  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary, 
and  methodically  packing  it  away, 
actuated  apparently  by  a  sense  of 
duty  rather  than  by  appetite. 
This  done,  he  proceeds  to  strap 
my  impedimenta  to  the  ends  of  his 
kandur  (carrying-stick),  slips  his 
shoulders  underneath,  and  we  are 
oQ*.  Alas !  not  so  soon,  in  a 
land  of  delays.  After  three  paces 
he  stops.  It  seems  that  the  bas- 
ket at  one  end  of  the  kandur  out- 
weighs the  guna  at  the  other  by 
some  pounds  ;  so,  after  tentatively 
lifting  his  burden  once  or  twice, 
he  retires,  to  return  with  a  skein 
of  fibre.  Then  sitting  down,  he 
ttarea  liis  thigh,  and  on  it  rolls  a 
dozen  threads  together  into  a 
string,  with  which  he  ties  a  Man* 
ket  and  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the 
lighter  end  of  the  burden,  &nd 
makes  the  balance  true.  He  is 
provokingly  deliberate  in  hia 
movements,  1>ut  he  is  right  He 
has  to  carry  50  lb.  for  thirty  miles 
before  nightfall,  and  a  very  little 
irregularity  in  the  spring  of  his 
burden  will  put  hini  out  of  hia 
stride.  Having  seen  him  fairly  ■ 
off  (for  if  you  would  not  find  your-  ■ 
self    stranded    baggageless,    your 
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indigenous  Haltka  ie  of  bunlen- 
bearera  the  leaat  well  left  to 
follow),  I  take  a  cup  of  cocoa  and 
start  after  him,  with  a  valedictory 
"  Wnll,  well  1  Softly,  softly,  go  !  " 
from  my  household  ringing  in  zny 
ears. 

The  wan  is  rising  criqison  through 
ft  white  haze  as  I  cantor  along,  and 
the  thermometer  is  at  50" —  and 
that  alono  makea  half  a  paradise, 
OS  any  Straits  man  will  tel).  For 
the  first  mile  or  so  the  road  lies 
through  the  plain  which  feeds  the 
district  city  of  K  a  -  Yin  -  Ohu — 
through  an  expanse  of  greenest 
wheat,  with  here  and  there  a 
brown  patch  flooded  and  set  asido 
as  a  nursery  for  the  coming  padi. 
On  every  side  white  homesteads 
are  scattered,  each  in  its  setting 
of  giant  bamboo  shoots.  When 
you  have  realised  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  little  clusters  of 
lime  -  wnsbeil  cottoge-s  represents 
the  home  of  futfaers,  sons,  grand- 
sons, and  all  their  female  belong- 
ings, you  will  begin  to  appreciate 
the  density  of  the  population,  In 
front  of  every  form  stand  yellow 
straw-stacks  raised  on  wooden  legs, 
and  under  each  a  tiny  red  cow 
ruminates,  or  else  a  doll  hairy 
water-bull'alo,  stupidly  wondering 
whether  n  mouthful  of  straw 
snatched  from  above  will  rcp^-y 
the  trouble  of  balancing  on  his 
hind-Iegfi.  The  general  efleot  is 
most  homelike  and  pleasant.  It 
must  be  added  that  a  closer  in- 
spection of  one  of  th<!se  farms 
does  not  prove  so  satisfactory. 
Round  about  the  ground  is  strewed 
with  litter  and  broken  earthen- 
ware, while  the  drainage  from  the 
cattle-sheds  forms  puddles  on  the 
roadway.  The  plaster  has  fallen 
ill  tUkes  from  the  walls ;  the  gay 
lanterns  and  gaudy  texts  in  red 
and  black  that  adorn  the  entrance 
only  accentuate  the  dismal  un- 
tidtneas ;   nor  is  the  semicircaUr 


fish  -  tank,  half  full  of  stagnm? 
water,  pleasing  either  to  eyes  or 
nose.  Olattering  across  the  dry- 
ing-floor between  it  and  the  house, 
I  bring  out  a  pack  of  curly  1i!acW« 
haired  dogs,  who  bark  furiously, 
but  at  a  respectful  distance.  I 
am  known  here,  and  am  let  pass 
without  further  comment  tlian  the 
customary  *'  Stit  Vifan  in  tfiyamt" 
("  Have  you  eaten  rice  or  not 
yet?"),  which,  like  "Row  do  you 
do?"  colls  for  no  particular  an- 
swer. Riding  on,  I  catch  Ah  Nyi 
up  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and 
begin  the  ascent  with  him. 

The  road  now  runs  steeply  up 
the  slope  of  the  hUl,  with  no  par- 
ticular regard  for  gradients.  The 
engineer  was  guiltless  at  any  rate 
of  wasting  money  on  surveys  or 
trial  traces;  hia  one  idea  when 
crossing  hilly  ground  appears  to 
have  been  to  follow  water  where 
there  waa  water,  elsewhere  to  go 
straight  ahead.  In  Hakkaland  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find,  after  a 
breathless  scramble  straight  up  the 
face  of  a  hill,  that  on  reaching  the 
top  another  scramble  down  ties 
ahead,  to  the  level  from  which  you 
started ;  all  of  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  a  very  moderate 
deviation.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  If  John  China- 
man pr«;fera  walking  one  mile  up- 
hill and  one  mile  down,  to  two 
miles  and  a  half  on  the  flat,  who 
shall  blame  him  for  making  hia 
roads  to  suit  his  likingnl  What  is 
more  noteworthy  is  the  unparal- 
leled public  spirit  without  which 
these  roads  would  not  be  made  at 
all.  Vfe  English,  who  find  our 
roada  ready  mode,  and  grumble  at 
having  to  pay  for  their  upkeep,  can 
hardly  comprehend  it.  Talk  about 
the  London  hospitals  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  !  Here  is 
a  people  who  (unblessed  with  local 
rates  and  a  Public  "Works  Depart- 
ment) have  by  sheer  force  of 
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leotioii-box  and  an  active  public 
spirit  built,  and  maintained  the 
entire  rotul-syst^^m  of  their  country 
— thousands  of  miles  of  road,  from 
the  narrow  track  of  granite  slabs 
embedded  longwise,  which  loads  to 
some  little  hamlet  or  market  vil- 
lage, to  a  twelve-foot  road  neatly 
paved  with  cobhln-stonea,  or  a  con- 
crete band  raised  ten  foet  above 
the  padi-fields.  All  these  roads 
are  apportioned  by  established 
traditions  among  the  principal 
olans  in  the  neighbourhood,  each 
of  which  prides  itself  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  aeetion,  and  will 
Bend  round  the  hat  when  repairs 
are  necessary.  Every  one  sub- 
Bcribea  ucconling  to  his  means, 
under  pain  of  **  Ijocoming  faceless," 
and  greybeards  who  spend  their 
old  age  in  the  hardest  mannal 
labour,  apparently  in  dei^peat  pen- 
ury, display  unlooked-for  reaourcBS 
and  give  their  two  or  three  dollars, 
while  the  nwiveau  rxche  who  would 
become  a  power  in  his  village 
makes  a  bid  for  popularity  with  a 
proportionately  hundsome  dona- 
tion. New  roads  are  built  in  the 
same  way  by  the  ulana  in  whose 
neighbourhood  they  run.  Natural- 
ly tbia  system  does  not  tend  to- 
wards uniformity  of  de-sigD.  With- 
in a  mile  you  may  find  your  road 
in  parts  paved  with  flagstones  and 
in  parts  a  mere  muddy  track  ; 
crossing  one  river  by  a  ricknty 
plank  and  the  next  by  a  solid 
bridge  of  masonry.  Moreover,  I 
have  been  assured  by  missionaries 
that  what  I  call  public  spirit  is  not 
public  spirit  at  ail,  but  the  outcome 
of  a  degrading  superstition  :  which 
ia  very  sad.  Still,  there  they  are 
—good  roads  aiid  plenty  of  them^ 
H  monument  to  the  sturdy  self- 
reliance  of  your  Hakka,  in  the 
absence  of  fancy  bazaars,  charity 
sermons,  and  all  the  Western  appar- 
atus tor  extracting  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  unwilling  pockets. 


Regarded  from  a  horse's  point 
of  view,  these  roods  are  less  satis- 
factory. Neither  cobbloa  act  on 
end  nor  slippery  paving  -  stones 
make  good  roada  for  unshod  cattle. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  12-hand 
ponies  of  the  country  manage 
the  distances  they  do.  We  meet 
several  picking  their  way  down 
the  hill,  most  in  wretched  con- 
dition, all  sadly  in  want  of  groom- 
ing. A  Hakka  knows  nothing 
of  the  sentiment  with  which  an 
Englishman  regards  his  horse  and 
his  dog.  The  idea  of  bestowing  a 
name  on  either  seems  absurd  to 
him,  and  to  fondle  them  is  to 
associate  with  beasts  because  you 
are  of  them.  This  want  of  sym- 
pathy is  reflected  in  their  horse- 
manship, which  I  take  to  bo  the 
worst  in  the  world.  Look  round 
at  the  cavalier  who  has  just  passed 
down  the  hill,  umiling  a  tolerant 
smile  at  my  riding-breeches.  He 
is  perched  on  a  monstrous  wooden 
saddle,  over  which  are  laid  —  I  _ 
dare  not  say  how  many  —  quilts,  ■ 
till  the  edifice  is  as  big  as  a  " 
dressing-table,  and  nearly  oa  flat, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
crimson  blanket.  There  he  sits 
well  hack,  with  his  feet  stretched 
out  in  front,  and  the  heels  of  his 
shoes  thrust  into  enormous  rusty 
stirrups  a  little  below  the  pony's 
shoulder,  so  that  his  legs  from  the 
knee  up  arc  parallel  with  the 
ground, — sitting,  in  fact,  much  as 
one  would  sit  on  a  bare-backed 
elephant.  He  weai-fl  wliite  em- 
broidered shoes  of  silk,  with  soles 
two  inches  thick,  yellow  silk 
trousers  gathered  in  at  the  ankle,  M 
and  a  lilac-coloured  silk  coat  with  f 
pendulous  sleeves.  A  hemispher- 
ical black  cap  of  pasteboard  and 
sateen,  surmounted  by  a  red 
button,  completes  this  chaste  rid- 
ing  costume.  ■ 

Ponies  are  sold  in  Hakkaland  at   * 
prices  ranging  from  20  to  60  dollars, 
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bat  are  not  very  generally  used. 
Those  who  can  atford  it  generally 
trB\-eI  in  sedan-chairs.  Walking 
for  pleasure's  sake  is  of  course  a 
purely  Western  conception,  and 
should  you  give  it  as  your  reason 
irhen  on  a  walking  tour,  your 
interrogator  will  smile  and  change 
the  suhject,  considering  the  crude- 
ness  of  the  lie  to  be  a  hint 
that  you  would  avoid  further 
questioning. 

The  higher  we  go  the  steeper 
the  road  becomes :  for  tlie  last 
hundred  yanls  from  the  top  of 
pasi  it  is  a  flight  of  stone 

ps,  leading  to  a  ruinous  Bud- 
temple.  We  wait  under  a 
-grown  archway  to  look 
about  OS,  while  man  and  horse 
get  their  breath.  What  a  coun- 
try and  what  a  people  1  Surely 
there  never  was  such  n  harvest 
wrung  from  so  niggardly  a  soil. 
Down  by  the  way  we  oame  the 
valley  lies  at  our  feet  one  smiling 
BPa  of  green,  cultivatwl  every  inch 
of  it  up  to  high-water  mark.  Itut 
from  this  level,  above  which  irri- 
gation is  imprncttcable^  the  red 
sandstone  hills  lie  huddled  to- 
geOicr  in  a  crumbling  arid  desola- 
tion, varied  only  where  a  stratum 
of  blue  rock  crope  up  and  runs  in 
an  unbroken  zigzag  up  and  down 
baU-a- dozen  hillsides.  On  this 
■haly  barren  soil  fir- trees  alone 
teem  to  thrive,  and  these,  unfor- 
tunately, the  country -people  (ex- 
cept in  thn  neighbourhood  of  iron- 
mines,  where  charcoal  ia  needed 
for  smelting  purposes)  have  little 
interest  in  planting.  Firewood  is 
so  cheap,  and  most  people  bum 
grass  instead ;  as  witness  the 
women  graas-cutten  dotted  like 
blue  flowers  among  the  few 
parched  patches  of  hr-rhage.  The 
result  of  this  denudation  is  pain- 
fully apparent.  When  after  a 
six  months'  drought  the  summer 
raina   burst,  they  fall  in  sudden 
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torrents  on  a  soil  cracked  and 
disintegrated  by  the  heat,  and 
unprotected  as  it  should  be  by  e 
leafy  covering  and  network  o| 
roots.  The  water  rushes  off  the 
hillsides  as  fast  as  it  falls,  cutting 
the  great  red  gashes  that  disfigure 
every  slope,  and  bringing  down 
an  equivalent  amount  of  sterile 
red  sand  on  to  the  valleys,  to 
the  silting  up  of  streams  and  the 
smothering  of  fields. 

The  contruAt  presented  by  the 
rounded  slopfs  of  the  few  fir 
plantations  is  most  marked.  An 
energetic  Uovernraent  could  hard- 
ly do  less  than  impress  on  ita  sub- 
jecta  the  necessity  of  plantings 
which  to  a  foreigner  seems  ob 
ous  enough. 

In  the  face  of  this  perenn: 
downflow  of  sand  and  rubbish 
from  the  hills,  it  Keems  hardly 
credible  that  men  should  have  the 
industry  to  cultivate  the  gorges 
between  them ;  yet  so  it  is.  Even 
between  the  gaunt  red  cracks,  the 
eye  catches  here  and  there  a  llight 
of  wholesome  brown  terracca  run- 
ning op  the  hill-face  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  until  tlie  topmoit 
reaohes  the  level  of  the  foun' 
that  called  them  into  being. 

Ah  Nyi  wants  to  know  whal 
am  staring  at.  I  ^-  I  am  admir* 
ing  "  his "  China.  He  replies 
modestly,  "Not  good,  certain!; 
not  good,  such  a  worthless  land  I" 
He  ventures  an  opinion  that  for 
eign  parts  arc  more  serviceable 
and  have  a  broader  wealth,  but  he 
only  says  this  out  of  politeness, 
and  is,  J  think,  rather  pleased 
with  my  little  compliment. 

We  scramble  down  to  tlie  valley ; 
then  up  and  down  again.  OiU 
hill  -  top  ia  much  the  same  af 
another,  each  with  a  view  of  red 
and  blue  sandstone  hills,  eaol 
crowned  by  a  temple  or  teahouse. 
At  one  of  the  latter  we  stop  foi 
refreshments— to  ''strike  a  pot 
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on  our  hearts,"  as  the  idiom  of 
the  country  expresses  it.  Great 
institutiotia  are  these  Fung  Yi 
Thin  (wind-and-rain  rest-houses), 
and  very  Chinese  in  tlie  way  they 
meet  a  want,  and  satisfy  without 
pampering  it.  Usually  they  are 
plain  brick  bams,  whitewashed 
and  tiled,  strongly  built  with 
foundations  and  lintels  of  Btone, 
and  set  right  across  the  thorough- 
fare, which  passes  through  thorn 
from  arched  doorway  to  doorway. 
Inside  there  is  no  more  pretence 
of  ornament  Tho  walls  arc  bare 
except  for  the  handicraft  of  pass- 
ing vandals,  versea  and  sketches 
such  OS  "  'Arry  "  would  inacribo  on 
such  blank  walls ;  and  except  for 
the  lists  of  orange  coloured  paper 
which  Bet  forth  the  BubscriWrs' 
naines^for  these  tea-houses,  like 
tho  roads,  are  paid  for  entirely  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  I  see 
with  pleasure  how  our  Pcrak  Tin. 
Hilla  have  lent  their  aid ;  for  it  is 
hero  rocordod  how  Ku  Fu  Long,  at 
praBent  a  miner  of  the  Great  Pet 
Lak,  subscribes  1 7  dollars.  I  wonder 
what  moat  of  ua  other  exiles  wouM 
say  it  we  were  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe amonth's  wages  to,  say,  a  f  rco 
library  or  a  people's  park  for  the 
good  folk  at  home  !  Not  of  courso 
that  I  wish  to  imply  that  Fa  Long 
was  aetuattsl  by  pure  motives, 
himself  being  a  heathen.  I  dare- 
say his  main  thought  was  to  keep 
the  name  of  him  green  in  his 
Qative  village  ;  the  poor  girls  cut- 
ting grass  who  shelter  here  when 
a  summer  rain-storm  has  turned 
the  five  miles  of  mountain  -  side 
between  them  and  homo  into  a 
smoking  torrent — they  may  have 
been  a  secondary  considemtion. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  they  do  not 
bless  the  "  pious  founders,"  as 
they  set  their  dripping  bundles 
down  and  laugh  and  dab  eaoh 
Other  after  the  manner  of  damp 
womankind  all  the  world  over. 
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The  refreshment -buffet  ranged 
against  the  wall  is  a  purely  private 
speculation.  It  is  of  the  unpre- 
tentious form  patronised  by  the 
peripatetic  vendor  of  winkles  at 
home.  On  it  are  ranged  various 
cDmoatibles,  many  of  which  are  fit 
for  human  consumption.  Such  are 
nnl  those  unripe  pcarii  preserved  in 
brine.  The  white  Ihew-fn.  or  bean 
jelly  looks  nice^  but  it  is  not.  As 
for  that  great  quivering  yellow 
stab  of  fermented  rice,  Tike  Hra 
Todger's  fish,  '*  Don't  you  eat  none 
of  him  I "  iJut  the  slices  of  candied 
cucumber  may  bo  ventured  upon, 
and  the  rice  biscuits,  and  the  sticks 
of  what  looks  like  hardbake.  They 
are  harmless,  and  taste  strongly  of 
nothing.  The  tea  and  the  oranges 
are  unexceptionable.  The  former  is 
given  you  mixed,  with  a  little  cold 
water  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl. 
You  are  further  supplied  with  a 
small  earthenware  teapot  full  of 
hot  water,  which  you  transfer  to 
the  bowl  and  thence  into  a  doll's 
teacup  without  a  handle,  and  drink 
it  neat  and  as  near  boiling-point  as 
may  be.  Among  the  orangei  there 
is  a  sort  alx>ut  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  olive  which  is  oaton  skin  and 
all,  and  which  is,  I  am  assured,  a 
sovereign  cure  for  a  sore  throat, 
^lost  of  these  luxuries  sell  for 
three  cash  each,  or  a  Httlo  more 
than  the  quarter  of  a  cent.  ■ 

On   again.     Another   scramble,    ^ 
down  this  time,  through  a  planta- 
tion of   spmce-tirs  big  enough  to    ■ 
suggest  to  Ah  Kyi  a  fresh  variation  I 
of  his  favourite  question,  "  Jn  tho 
Outland,  such  great  trees  are  there 
or  not  1 "    (O  Malaysia,  where  art 
thou  now  !) 

At  the  next  turning  our  path 
reduces  itself  to  a  notch  cut  round 
a  buttress  of  rock.  As  my  pony 
walks,  after  its  nature,  on  the  ex- 
tremest  edge,  I  get  a  beautiful  view 
of  a  little  cascade  two  hundred  feet 
l>clow,  "  as  straight  as  a  beggar  Cftn 
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spit."  It  ia  not  particularly  re- 
a&suTitig  to  find  at  thU  point  a 
little  shrine  about  thfi  si7.e  of  a 
dog  •  kennel,  recording  the  fact 
thHt  Homebody  did  go  over  at 
this  spot,  and  recommending  the 
traveller  to  bum  a  jo6&- stick  or 
two  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  place  as 
a  precaution. 

Once  round  thia  awkward 
comer,  we  descend  gladly  into  a 
longer  stretch  of  level  ground  than 
wo  have  met  with  au  far.  Now 
tlie  road  follows  a  riverbed^  as  it 
might  be  some  quiet  towing-path 
in  the  old  ooantry,  sweet  with  the 
ecent  of  brier  roeu  and  honey- 
suckle. But  a  water-  wheel  as 
high  as  a  house  brings  me  back  to 
China.  Hollow  joints  of  bamboo 
are  tied  to  its  flange,  and  as  the 
wheel  revolves  lazily  with  the 
current,  they  scoop  up  the  water, 
and  turning  one  after  the  other  on 
their  downward  sweep,  pour  it  into 
a  trough  tuenty  feet  aliove  the 
level  of  the  stream,  whence  it 
flows  by  a  hundred  channels  over 
the  rice  •  fields :  a  very  Chinese 
"notion,"  truly,  in  its  ingenious 
simplicity. 

We  crois  the  river  by  a  massive 
bridge  raised  thirty  feet  above  its 
bed  on  three  immense  hutiresaea 
of  sandstone.  These  buttresses 
project  up-stream  some  twenty 
feet  beyond  the  bridging  they 
SDpport,  tapering  to  a  poitit  like 
a  ship's  prow  ;  so  that  from  a  little 
distance  ooe  might  fancy  them  to 
be  so  many  great  barges  passing 
under  Iho  bridge  on  their  way  up- 
stream. This  is  a  necessary  pre- 
caution; otherwise  the  beds  of 
Band  brought  down  from  the  hills 
by  the  summer  rainstorms  would 
bank  against  the  masonry  and 
carry  it  away.  This  continual 
down-drift  of  aand  is  the  curse  of 
the  Ohiiiese  peasant.  It  oontinaes 
till  in  many  places  the  river-bed  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  fields  on 


either  side,  and  dams  have  to  ba 
built  along  the  banks,  so  that  the 
river  is  confined  in  a  channel 
higher  than  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Then  one  day  the  river  comes 
down  in  spate  ;  the  dam  cracks, 
crumbles,  bursts  open  ;  and  a 
flood  of  brown  water  spreads  itself 
over  the  low  land,  sweeping  towns 
away  and  counting  its  victims  by 
the  myriad — as  happens  every  few 
years  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellow 
Kiver,  or,  to  go  back  to  our  brooks 
in  Hakkaland,  merely  washing 
away  a  homestead  or  two,  and 
burying  one  knows  not  how  much 
of  labour  and  hope  under  an  ex- 
panse of  red  sand. 

But  it  is  now  past  mid-day,  and 
Ah  Nyi  has  begun  to  give  his 
tongue  a  rest,  and  to  shift  his 
burden  more  often  from  left 
shoulder  to  right,  while  his  face 
begins  to  wear  the  tixed  pained 
smile  which  in  a  Chinaman  means 
that  he  is  tired  and  wants  his  rice. 
Fortunately  our  halting- place  ia 
not  much  farther.  Already  the 
increased  traffic  heralds  its  ap- 
proach. Troops  of  women  meet 
us,  armed  with  basket  and  sickle, 
on  their  way  to  cut  gratis,  in  their 
homely  dress  of  loose  blue  coat 
and  knickerbockers.  'Iliey  are  of 
all  ages,  from  sixty  yeura  to  ten ; 
but  all  stare  alike  their  hardest 
as  I  pass,  covering  their  faces 
with  their  sleeves  to  ward  off  any 
noxious  humours  the  foreigner 
may  exhale.  Safely  passed,  all 
relieve  their  feelings  with  shrieks 
of  laughter.  Then  there  are  men, 
women,  and  children  carrying  iron- 
ore,  vegetables,  sugar-cane,  rico, 
and  pigs — specially  pigs.  1  think 
it  is  Mark  Twain  who  says  that, 
next  to  your  amateur  tenor,  a  calf 
chewing  a  (lisholout  is  the  most 
sclf-sntiBfied  thing  on  earth.  He 
cannot  have  seen  a  Chinese  pig 
driving  to  market.  The  contrast, 
indeed,  is  striking.    Tlie  two  lorda 
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of  creation  stagger  along  undor 
their  pole,  stopping  every  fifty 
yanls  for  breath,  half  •  naked, 
bowed,  perspiring  at  every  pore; 
while  the  pig  lies  alung  in  the 
crate  between  them,  reposing  with 
bis  four  fat  legs  sticking  out  of 
boles  in  the  wicker  -  work,  eyes 
half- shut,  tfiil  gently  curling. 
"There  must  be  classes,"  he 
grunta  s(ttto  voce  (the  liaughty 
arititocrat !).  "  Every  one  can't  go 
riding  in  carriages  ! " 

But  now  Oak  Tree  Town  comes 
in  view  half-way  down  the  valley, 
showing  i^ot  and  uninteresting, 
like  all  Habka  toiiiiis.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  triangular  wall,  of 
which  the  base  lies  parallel  to  the 
river  that  waters  the  valley,  and 
the  sides  run  up  the  hillsides, 
meeting  at  a  point  above  the 
town.  This  peculiar  situation  is 
common  among  small  towns  in 
Hakkaland.  Ttsuggeata  the  idea 
of  a  cur  snapping  in  a  corner. 
Viewed  as  a  defence  against  brig- 
ands or  rebels,  this  fortificatiou 
is  of  doubtful  value,  as  the  whole 
town  is  commanded  by  every  point 
on  the  hillside  above  the  apex  of 
the  triangle;  but  a  poople  who 
thought  to  keep  out  the  Tartars 
by  the  Great  Wall  is  above  stra- 
tegical considerations.  Uut  these 
thirty  -  foot  ramparts,  with  their 
conning  towers  and  rusty  little 
oannon,  are  noteworthy  for  one 
thing :  they  are  the  only  visible 
retu  rn  that  ratepayers  get  for 
their  money.  To  the  outer  bar- 
barian their  only  use  seems  to  be 
that  Uicy  confine  the  dirty  town, 
and  prevent  it  from  straggling  on 
to  the  corn-land  around.  As  we 
pass  through  the  massive  gateway, 
the  contrast  is  striking ;  and  the 
first  thing  that  forces  itself  upon 
my  senses  is  that  every  third 
wayfarer  is  a  woman  staggering 
under  two  tuba  of  night  soil.  The 
streets  aro  lanes  eight  or  ten  feet 


wide,  paved  with  cobble  •  stones, 
and  the  houses  on  either  side  are 
one  -  storeyod  shops.  Perhaps 
booths  would  be  a  bettor  name, 
for  the  whole  shop-front  is  open 
to  the  street,  showing  a  greasy 
counter  and  a  gloomy  little  pas- 
sage beyond.  Kven  booths  does 
not  seem  a  very  hnppy  name,  for 
apparently  there  is  nothing  for 
sale.  For  example,  one  Virtue 
Gl'jrvmg  has  hung  before  his  shop 
a  long  board,  on  which  the  legend 
"  General  Ware  Shop  "  is  inscribed 
in  green  an<]  gold.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  is  visible  except  some  tin 
lamps,  an  assortment  of  English 
needles  laid  out  in  rows  on  the 
counter,  a  few  rice-bowla  of  coarse 
earthenware,  and  some  packets  of 
"  self-come  fire,"  the  last  also  of 
quasi-English  origin,  as  the  legend 
thereon,  Surkbestmatch,  will  tell. 
Similarly  tlie  draper's  stock  -  in- 
trado  is  represente<l  by  an  unas- 
suming parcel  or  two  in  whitey- 
brown  paper,  unless  you  count  a  ■ 
pair  of  indelicate  straddling  koick-  ■ 
erbockera  that  solicit  custom  from 
above  the  doorway.  The  under- 
taker alone  understands  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  artistic  shop -win- 
dow. A  little  delicate  scroll-work 
in  green  and  red  at  the  ends  of 
his  stockin-band  has  given  quite 
a  jaunty  air  to  the  black  loglike 
coffins.  As  for  tho  barber's  shop, 
what  mysteries  it  contains  shall 
be  left  unobserved :  a  passing 
glance  at  the  customer  is  enough, 
on  whose  ears  and  nostrils  the 
man  of  razors  is  operating  with  a  M 
six-incb  brazen  bradawl.  f 

As  we  pass  on  at  a  foot-pace, 
every  doorway  fills  with  curious 
spectators.  The  men  put  on  an 
air  of  ill-feigned  indifffrence ;  the 
women  greet  the  absurdity  of  my 
coiffure  and  costume  with  quaint 
comments  and  unconcealed  amuse- 
ment A  smartly  dressed  urchin 
salutes  me  as  Lmi  Ya  (Venerable 
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Father),  with  a  sabllme  deiuure- 
ne&a  of  expressioa,  as  one  who 
would  say,  '*  Let  me  at  least  ren- 
der lionour  where  honour  is  due." 
Uardlj,  howerer,  have  1  gone 
twenty  yards  farther  when  be 
changes  hia  tune,  and  (I  thought 
it  was  coming)  raises  a  tentative 
cry  of  "  Foreign  Devil  I "  and  waits 
to  Bee  tlie  result,  like  a  nervous 
rider  striking  a  strange  horse. 
Encouraged  by  his  impunity, 
others  take  up  the  cry.  aitd  in 
a  few  minutes  a  crowd  of  little 
impH  are  dancing  along  behind  me, 
albeit  at  a  rp^pectlul  distance,  to 
a  chorus  of  '*  fan  A'm,  'E  /  Fan 
AVi,  A  .  »  ,  a/t  /"  It  is  iiupos- 
sible  to  be  angry  with  thorn,  they 
are  so  intensely  happy.  Their  faces 
simply  dance  with  ploftsare ;  while 
thnir  clattering  woc^cn  shoos,  thctr 
little  loose  breeches  and  flapping 
sleeves,  all  seem  electrified  into  an 
ecstasy  of  merriment  Even  the 
red  tags  of  incipient  pigtails  1>ob 
up  and  down,  as  if  they  too  must 
get  a  p4>ep  at  this  extraordinary 
phenoroenou.  At  last  we  find 
refuge  in  our  inn. 

You  may  know  it  is  an  inn, 
because  there  is  alisolately  nothing 
to  buy  in  it.  The  landlord  greets 
loe  with  a  "Good  day,  boea  ! "  and 
iusi.st«  oti  shaking  Iiands,  such 
lore  of  barbarian  customs  has  ho 
acquired  during  a  ten  years'  stay 
in  tlie  Gold  Mountains.  Tlas  he 
tea  or  rice  t  No,  he  has  nothing  ; 
but  he  can  buy.  Bo  we  pass 
through  the  dirty  shop,  and  dirtier 
passage,  into  a  kitclifn  in  posses- 
sion of  a  weak-backed  sow.  At 
the  farther  end  is  a  straw  loft  or 
platforu),  raised  six  or  soveu  f(«t 
above  the  ground.  Gaining  this 
coign  of  vantage,  I  appeal  to  mine 
host  to  clear  the  house  of  the  crowd 
that  has  followed  me.  >(o  cour- 
teously goes  so  far  as  to  swear 
lustily  at  lar^e,  but  without  re- 
sult.     A    Chinaman's   house    em- 


phatically is  not  his  castle.  The 
public  considers  a  wandering  for^ 
eigner  as  public  property,  and 
would  deeply  resent  any  attempt 
at  monopolising  him.  Being  thus 
thrown  on  my  own  reHourcea  to 
quiet  the  hulibub,  I  resort  to 
strat^y.  Pulling  out  my  tele- 
scope, I  direct  it  on  the  crowd 
below,  and,  in  the  lull  caused  by 
this  manteuvre,  seize  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  observing  that,  if  there 
is  any  more  noise  or  pulling  about 
of  my  things,  I  shall  decline  all 
intercourse  with  this  people.  This 
produces  an  excellent  eflect.  There 
is  a  general  chorus  of  "  Hush, 
hush !  .  .  .  Pulling  his  things 
about  ]  .  .  .  A  reverend  stranger, 
too !  .  .  .  Such  bad  manners  t " 
and  comparative  quiet  reigns,  of 
which  I  take  advantage,  and  try 
to  reply  categorically  to  the  6pit> 
ting  tire  of  questions.  Some  one 
well  up  in  theology  first  puts  me 
through  my  facings.  No ;  I  am 
neither  a  Soul's  Father  {Catholic) 
noraGuardian  Master  (Lutheran); 
neither  a  Frenchman  nor  a  Ger- 
man. "  Wliat  are  you,  then  1 " 
I  reply,  with  much  dignity,  tlmt 
my  nation  is  the  nation  of  Groat 
Yin  (of  which  moat  of  them  have 
heard),  and  that  I  am  a  mandarin 
in  a  foreign  land  (I  translate  the 
word  magistrate,  and  if  they  are 
filled  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
my  importance,  that  is  not  my 
fault).  I  cannot  say  I  find  their 
country  very  good,  for  the  Hun< 
dred  Humamea  (the  masses)  lack 
roveronoe,  Having  thus  exalted 
my  ofiice,  I  proceed  to  explain, 
that  my  stockings  arc  made  of 
sheep's  wool,  and  even  condescend 
to  let  theni  be  felt,  legs  dangling, 
a  second  Tappertit.  I  have  not 
come  to  teach  them  religion  ;  I 
am  not  a  grandfather,  though  I 
have  a  beard  ;  I  ani  not  in  the 
least  afraid,  thank  you ;  I  have  a 
Bumaine;   t  cannot  see  as  far  as 
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three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

At  lost  I  am  released  from  this 
c&techism  by  the  arrival  of  my 
rice,  which  I  eat  A  la  Chinoise, 
basin  to  lip,  using^  the  chop  sticks 
as  shovels,  or  beak-wisu  to  extract 
a  piece  of  salmon  from  its  tin. 
Disgusting  as  it  may  seem  to  good 
people  who  live  at  home  at  eaae, 
this  method  of  fefnliug  is  adopted 
by  most  of  those  whom  fate  has 
sent  to  live  off  the  beaten  track 
in  the  Flowery  Kingdom  —  that 
ig,  when  dining  in  public.  The 
curious  staring  and  bursts  of  con- 
temptuous laughter  are  quite 
enough  to  ruin  a  man's  digestion, 
without  the  addition  of  such  com- 
ments OS,  "  Look  at  his  fork  all 
made  of  tin!"  "No,  it's  silver." 
"There,  he's  spiked  a  bit  of  his 
foreign-tin-cow-meat !"  "  He'll 
prick  his  tongue."  "  So  carious ! " 
ad  nnusearji. 

Man  and  beast  being  satisfied, 
we  step  out  again,  escorted  by  the 
populace  as  far  as  the  gat^  on 
through  patches  of  sugar  •  cane, 
market  produce,  and  tobacco. 
Then  comes  more  barley,  varied 
at  intervals  by  brown  hillocks 
studded  with  graves,  where  goats 
and  cattle  browse  unmolested. 
These  are  the  graves  of  the  com- 
mon people.  In  choosing  a  favour- 
able site  for  a  grave,  where  the 
elements  of  wind  and  water  shall 
be  propitious,  lies  much  virtue. 
Here  and  there  you  may  see  one 
of  these  tombs,  set  like  a  white 
ring  in  some  lofty  mountain-spur 
on  a  lucky  spot  where  the  geo- 
mantist  has  discovered  a  curving 
Dragon's  back,  in  conjunction  with 
the  White  Tiger,  among  the  sur- 
rounding hills;  oraview  of  wind- 
ing water  such  as  will  comfort  the 
spirit  of  the  dead,  and  win  his 
goodwill  on  behalf  of  his  pious 
descendants.  But  this  is  a  great 
subject.  Our  Hokka  peasants  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  atibril  such  luxuri- 


ous inaurance,  and  have  to  content 
themselves  with  faith  and  what 
hillock  of  waste  land  may  belong 
to  their  cUn.  A  stone  tablet  set 
in  an  arch  of  masonry,  and  let 
into  the  slope  of  the  rising  ground, 
marks  the  resting-place  and  tells 
the  name  of  tlie  deceased ;  while 
the  approach  thereto  ia  enclosed 
hy  a  low  stone  wall  of  horse-shoe 
shape.  But,  lofty  or  humble,  the 
grave  of  liis  ancestors  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  Hakka's  religion.  It 
is  bard  for  a  stranger  to  appre- 
ciate the  depth  of  his  feeling  for 
it.  You  may  sneer  at  Confucius 
and  laugh  at  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hood ;  but  do  not  try  with  a  Ught- 
ning-conductor  or  weathcr-oock  to 
divert  the  luck  of  a  graveyard,  or 
there  will  l^;  trouble. 

By  good  fortune  wo  como  on  a 
party  paying  their  annual  visit  of 
respect  at  one  of  these  graves.  It 
15  a  pretty  sight,  and  one  worth 
stopping  for.  Nor  need  we  fear 
to  intrude.  By  the  token  that 
your  Hakka  does  not  hesitate  to 
invade  your  room  at  an  inn,  you 
may  understand  that  European 
notions  of  privacy  are  foreign  to 
him.  A  5^^  /'uTi,  or  Sacrificing 
at  the  Tomb,  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
Chinese  ui^uivalent  to  a  picnic. 
From  early  day  all  the  male  de- 
scendants of  the  departed  have 
bpftn  assembled  at  his  sepulchre, 
from  the  white-haired  grandfather 
(soon  himsolf  to  be  an  object  of 
worship)  to  the  children  playing 
kuucklelxtnes  with  the  shells  of 
exploded  crackers.  All  the  morn- 
ing they  have  been  cooking  the 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  laid  out  on 
the  cement  threshold  before  tho 
tablet ;  and  now  kneeling  one  by 
one  in  their  long  blue  gowns  of 
ceremony,  they  give  each  otlior 
and  Uiste  the  wiue-cup,  bowing, 
bowing  before  the  grave  till  their 
foreheads  touch  the  ground,  amid 
discordant  too-tooing  of  horns  and 
popping  of  bombs.     They  pray  for 
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health,  we&lth,  long  life,  and  mole 
issue,  Uie  good  bouIs,  innch  as 
othor  people  use.  Let  us  recog- 
nise the  tuuch  o!  nature  and  bid 
them  a  hearty  farewell,  leaving 
the  cheap  sneer  to  professional 
iconoclasts. 

A  picture  of  Chinese  scenery 
must  have  its  pagoda.  Without 
which  none  other  are  genuine,  sm 
the  advertieements  say.  Bo  it  is 
wortli  while  to  leave  the  path  and 
scramble  up  a  titU  in  pursuit  of 
one,  even  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
inarch.  It  is  the  traveller's  duty 
to  carry  sextant  and  yard  measure 
in  his  pocket ;  so  let  me  record 
that  this  pagoda  of  mine  is  an 
octagonal  seven-storeyed  tower  of 
stone,  a  hundred  feet  high,  with 
walls  twelve  feet  thick,  into  which 
a  winding  staircase  is  built.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  bo  seen  in 
any  of  the  storeys  after  the  first 
two.  The  others  have  been  left 
unfurnished,  and  the  ship  is  spoilt 
for  the  want  of  a  penn'orth  of  tar. 
The  ground-floor  is  an  octagonal 
room  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  Opposite  the  door  tliere 
is  an  altar  or  throne  on  which  the 
efiigy  of  a  former  emperor  sits, 
fatuously  smiling  through  a  thin 
black  beard,  flanked  by  attendant 
ministcni,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 
of  tawdry  paper  ornaments,  dusty 
lanterns,  tinsel,  and  flummery. 
Before  this  altar  obeisance  is  made 
and  incense  burned  by  devotees. 
Human  patience  has  its  limits ; 
synijiathy  the  most  cosmopolitan 
can  hardly  find  interest  in  such 
nonsense.  The  occupant  of  the 
second  floor  is  a  small  individual 
with  squint  eyeif,  a  ghastly  hare- 
lip, and  a  swollen  lolling  tongue. 
He  is  known  to  fame  as  having 
been  so  hidt-ous  that,  though  liU 
essays  were  on  two  occasions  far 
tho  best  sent  up,  the  examiners 
declared  he  was  really  too  ugly 
to  ijualify.  However,  tho  third 
time  they  had  to  give  way,  and 


he  passed  triumphantly.  At  his 
death  he  was  canonised,  and  is 
now  worshipped  by  students.  The 
sculptor  has  gilded  his  homely 
features,  perhaps  to  typify  his 
merits ;  and  impelletl  by  a  mis* 
trust  (quite  uncalled  for)  in  his 
ability  to  devise  a  sutlicient  atroc- 
ity of  countenance,  ha.s  accentu- 
ated the  eflect  by  representing  tho 
demi-  god  as  standing  with  one 
knee  pressed  into  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  while  he  fiercely  brand- 
ishes a  pen  rather  bigger  than 
himself.  But  these  are  mere 
superfluities.  The  object  of  the 
pagoda  is  engraved  on  the  slab 
of  marble,  which,  fallen  from  its 
niche  in  the  wall,  lies  among 
briers  and  rubble  at  its  foot. 
It  seems  to  have  been  built  A.D. 
1800,  at  a  cost  of  10,000  dollanj, 
to  retain  tho  luck  of  the  neigh- 
l>ourlu>od,  but  more  especially  to 
preserve  those  who  travel  by  land 
and  by  water  in  the  Barbarous 
Outland.  If  our  good  miners  in 
the  Ferak  Tin  Hills  can  reraember 
the  old  country,  as  the  tea-house 
showed,  it  seems  that  they  in  turn 
are  not  forgotten. 

But  now  night  is  falling,  and 
brings  a  cold  rain  with  iU  As 
we  pio<l  BtilHy  over  the  lost  mile, 
tho  fields  have  become  deserted, 
save  whero  two  enthusiasts,  man 
and  wife,  are  still  wading  in  a 
padi  -  nursery  sowing  the  rice. 
Covered  back  and  front  with  rain- 
proof coats  of  polmdcjif,  with  legs 
bare  from  the  thigh  downward, 
and  red  with  cold,  they  look  like 
some  unwieldy  species  of  waders 
or  cranes. 

But  at  last  our  inn !  T  havo 
asked  but  a  small  bnon  from  the 
Fates,  that  it  shall  not  prove  to 
bo  market-day,  and  my  prayer 
is  beard.  Rice  is  to  bo  had  for 
Duui,  and  bean-stalks  for  beast. 
And  so  gladly  to  supper  and 
bed. 

E.  A.  Irvino. 
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ROGER      BACON. 


Thb  brilUanoe  of  the  intellectual 
Kenoissance  in  Italy,  the  potency 
of  its  effect  upon  the  philosopliy, 
literature,  and  art  of  Wostem 
Europe,  and  the  renown  attained 
by  the  foremost  men  at  all  stages 
of  the  movement,  have  blinded  us 
to  the  eminence  of  thinkers  and 
writers  who  Jived  before  tlie  close 
of  the  middle  ages.  Apart  from 
and  besides  the  imperfection  of 
SQch  records  as  remain,  the  atten- 
tion of  succeeding  generations  ha3 
been  diverted  from  the  silent 
labour  of  earlier  students  by  the 
intense  and  sudden  vitality  awak- 
ened in  those  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Just  as,  standing  before 
a  great  conflagration  on  a  dark 
night,  the  spectator  beholds  none 
of  the  objects  in  the  landscape 
immediately  beyond  the  blaze,  ko 
ia  order  to  view  the  operations 
carried  on  in  the  civilised  world 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  one 
mast  pass  to  one  side  of  the 
centre  of  action,  and  disregard, 
for  the  moment,  the  stir  and 
tumult  in  the  foreground.  And 
even  then,  in  estimating  the  pro- 
portions and  nature  of  the  difl'erent 
figures  disclosed,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  glare  redectod  on 
them  from  the  nearer  flames. 

It  wjts  the  age  of  princes  and  of 
priests.  Military  force  and  eccle- 
siastical power  alternately  strove 
for  mastery  and  allied  themselves 
for  rule.  The  titles  of  kings  and 
cardinals  of  that  time  are  associ- 
ated with  great  works  of  art,  while 
of  those  who  wrought  them,  even 
the  names  have  perished.  No  one 
who  has  traced  the  development 
of  Gothic  architecture  from  the 
fiturdy  Saxon  translation  of  Roman 
building  through  the  masculine 
beauty  of  the  Norman,  down  to 


its  consummation  in  the  honest 
splendour  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, can  fail  in  the  conviction  that 
great  intellects  were  untiringly  at 
work  during  all  the  rigours  and 
perils  of  theac  four  hundred  years 
— cay,  that  in  the  matter  of  noble 
building,  neither  in  this  country 
nor  in  Germany  or  France  havo 
their  equals  since  been  seen.  The 
most  ambitious  efforts  of  modem 
architects  are  no  more  than  copies 
of  the  old  masterpieces. 

Take  the  most  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  intellectual  energy  of 
the  thirteenth  century  which  we 
possess,  the  only  great  building 
designed  and  completed  during  tho 
noontide  of  Gothic  art  and  un- 
altered since,  the  Cathedral  of  Sal- 
isbury, and  you  may  read  that  it 
was  founded  by  BUIiop  Poore  in 
1 2  20,  that  the  cloisters  and  chapter- 
house were  built  forty  years  later 
by  Bishop  do  la  Wyle,  and  that  the 
tower  and  matchless  spire  were 
completed  by  Bishop  Wyville, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
foundations  were  laid.  But  you 
shall  learn  nothing  about  the  minds 
that  conceived,  or  the  hands  that 
carriwl  out,  the  noble  designs : 
only  the  bare  naToes  of  these  per- 
fect workers  may  here  and  there 
sun'ive  in  the  account  •  books  of 
the  Chapter.  Kevertheless,  their 
works  remain,  testifying  that  men 
thought  and  wrought  mightily 
before  the  revival  of  learning. 

The    coincidence     that    Roger 
Bacon  bore,  in  a  time  before  sur- 
names bad  come  into  general  use, 
the  same  surname  that  was  to  be 
carried  to  fame  four  centuries  later 
by  'Hho  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  _ 
of  mankind,"  has  cast  into  deeper  ■ 
eclipse  the  reputation  of   one  of  ■ 
the  most  penetrating  thinkers  who 
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have  from  tirae  to  time  revolted 
ogaictit  false  t^acliing  iind  tmsound 
systems  of  Bcience.  Hardly  for 
©very  hundred  persons  wlio  have 
a  general  idea  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Francia  Racon  of  Verulatn 
sball  one  be  found  who  could 
give  an  outltno  of  thoHO  of  Rog<*r 
itacoQ  the  Franciscan.  Yet  with 
the  fruit  of  four  additional  cen- 
tnries  of  learning  and  civilisation 
at  hii  command,  the  secret  of  the 
later  Bacon's  philosophy  was  none 
other  than  the  earlier  Bacon  had 
imparted  to  ears  that  would  not 
hear — that  the  road  to  knowledge 
lay,  not  through  Bcholastio  argu- 
ment and  self 'Confident  routine, 
but  by  way  of  cautious  induction 
and  patient  experiment. 

There  exists  one  other  hindrance 
to  popular  familiarity  with  Hoger 
Bacon's  teaching,  inosiuuoh  as 
there  hangs  over  his  writings  the 
veil  of  a  dead  language.  A  very 
small  part  of  them  have  been 
translated  out  of  the  original 
IaUp,  nor  is  there,  indeed,  any 
pressing  reason  for  undertaking 
ihw  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
pathetically  interpsting  to  follow 
the  workings  of  a  powerful  mind 
tearing  at  the  trannnelB  woven  by 
generations  of  mysticism  and  achol- 
asticLSm,  and  sympathy  is  deeply 
stirred  for  the  dauntless  spirit 
suffering  penincntion  at  the  hands 
of  prejudice  and  vanity  ;  but  the 
battle  has  sinca  been  fought  and 
iron,  the  truths  contended  for  arc 
now  so  unquestiomible,  the  know- 
ledge 80  painfully  strained  at  has 
been  brought  within  such  easy 
reach  of  all  who  care  to  possess 
itf  that,  except  as  a  stody  of  faith- 
ful human  endeavour,  these  writ- 
ings are  not  now  of  great  prolit 
to  the  general  reatler. 

But  it   is  otherwise   with   the 
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author  of  them.     It  is  well  wort 
calling  to  mind    the   earnestnass, 
patience,     and    courage     of     tin 
humble  Franciscan  friar. 

M.  Kmile  Cliarlos,  who  hi 
written  by  far  the  best  monograph 
extant  on  Hoger  Bacon,'  complains 
of  the  conspiracy  of  silence  which 
wrappe<l  his  memory  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
When  in  thn  sixteenth  century 
human  intelligence  was  pouring 
through  channels  reopened  by  the 
llenaissanco,  men  became  aware 
that  a  prophet  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  away  without  honour,  and 
John  Leyland  set  himself  to  collect 
the  scattered  remains  of  Bacon's 
writings.  But  there  was  no  re- 
membrance of  the  philosopher's 
life,  nor  hardly  any  written  record, 
save  fragments  of  narrative  and 
disconnected  allusions  in  his  own 
works,  slender  materials  out  of 
which  to  compile  a  biography. 
Anthony  Wood  says  he  was  bom 
a  younger  son  of  a  good  family 
near  lichester  in  Somerset;  there 
is  evidence  under  his  own  hand  to 
show  that  this  mast  have  been 
about  the  year  1*214.  Early  in 
his  teens,  perhaps  in  the  year 
1228,  he  went  to  study  at  Oxford, 
where  he  came  immediately  under 
the  influence  of  a  learned  name* 
sake,  Robert  Bacon,  probably  a 
near  relative  of  hia  own.  It  was 
in  the  company  of  this  individual 
that  Roger  tirst  flashed  into  public 
notice.  Matthew  Paris  records 
how  Henry  III.,  then  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  political  troubles, 
visited  Oxford  in  1233,  in  order  to 
meet  his  malcontent  barons, 
liobert  Bacon,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  preach  l^fore  the  king, 
had  an  interview  with  Henry  after 
the  sermon,  and  told  him  roundly 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  peace 
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10  long  as  Pierre  Desroches,  Bishop 
af  Winchester,  and  hea<l  of  the 
foreign  partj  in  England,  remained 
his  adviser.  His  Majesty  took 
this  plain  •  gpeakinj^  in  wonder- 
fully good  part,  whereupon,  «ay« 
Matthew  Paris,  "  a  certain  clerk, 
to  wit  Roger  Bacon,  already  re- 
nowned for  wit,  dared  to  atldreaa 
the  following  audacious  pleasantry 
to  the  king  :  '  Sire,  dost  thou  know 
the  dangers  most  to  be  feared  by 
those  who  sail  upon  the  Bea  ? ' 
'  Those  know  them  best,'  replied 
Henry,  '  who  are  accustomed  to 
make  voyages.'  'Well,  1  will  tell 
thee,'  answered  the  clerk;  'the 
greatest  dangers  come  from  stones 
and  rocks  {tea  pierres  ti  Us  roches).' 
He  referred  in  this  to  Pierre  Des- 
roches.  Bishop  of  Winchester." 

This  ane<^rlote  la  the  only  men- 
tion made  of  Roger  in  the  chronicle 
in  which  it  is  preserved.  Oxford 
had  at  that  time  the  reputation 
for  liberty  of  opinion  and  uncon- 
ventional teaching  beyond  all  other 
seats  of  learning,  and  mathematics, 
elsewhern  neglected,  were  dili- 
gently studied  there.  The  last- 
named  circumsbatice  was  one  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  sub- 
sequent character  of  the  young 
student's  phiioMiphy.l 

But  even  more  plainly  than  the 
effect  of  sound  mathematical  train- 
ing upon  Roger,  there  may  bo 
traced  certain  influences  to  which 
he  was  thus  early  exposed  nt  the 
University.  Robert  Urosaotoste, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  one  of  the 
ruling  spirits  of  Oxford  and  the 
leading  mathematician  of  his  age. 
In  thtt  strange  combination  of  an 
ardent  student  with  a  fearless 
social  reformer  be  trod  the  same 
path  which  his  pupil  was  to  follow, 
and  roused  similar  opposition  to 


that  which  young  Roger  was  des- 
tined to  encounter.  G  rosseteste's 
dearest  friend  was  Adam  do  Mar- 
isco,  also  a  profound  mathomar 
tician^  who,  though  of  much 
milder  nature  than  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had  also  to  pay  heavily 
for  incurring  the  displeasuro  of  the 
Papal  Court  Hn  was  a  wealthy 
man,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
well  advanced  in  years  that  ho 
joined  the  Mendicant  Order  of  8t 
Francis. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Paris 
was  the  metropolis  of  letters  in 
Western  Europe,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  ambitious  students 
to  pass  thither  after  a  period  of 
instruction  at  Oxford.  Baoon, 
whose  ardour  in  study  and  pro- 
ficiency had  already  brought  him 
into  notice,  was  but  foHowing  the 
example  set  by  his  friend  and 
patron  Orosseteste,  and  no  doubt 
fiilllLling  his  advice,  when,  alx>ut 
the  year  1234,  being  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Paris. 
Ho  seems  to  have  remained  there 
for  not  leas  than  sixteen  years,  by 
which  time  he  had  attained  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  theology,  which 
could  not  be  conferred  on  any  one 
under  the  age  of  thirty-five.  The 
reputation  for  learning  which  he 
had  gained  at  Oxford  was  certainly 
not  dimmed  in  the  greater  world 
of  Paris :  it  is  said  that  he  held 
some  official  rank  as  lecturer,  and 
that  his  classes  were  well  attended  ; 
but  in  tho  tenor  of  his  teaching 
may  be  traced  in  the  pupil  of 
Orosseteste  a  growing  spirit  of 
revolt  against  scholastic  authority 
and  pedantry.  The  wrangling 
between  the  Begging  Friars  and  the 
University  tillod  him  with  disgust, 
and,  when  referring  in  a  later  day 
to  the  doings  in  the  learned  world, 


*  The  torm  *'  mathematics"  was  aaed  m  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  sonse  far 
more  cxteodecl  thAn  it  1>u&ni  oovr.  It  einhraoeil  the  study  of  geography,  goo- 
metiy,  utrouDitiy,  chrouotogy,  arithmetic,  an<)  ttumic. 


he  uttered  no  word  of  reverence, 
still  less  of  atlection,  for  the 
weighty  uouies  of  Alexander  of 
HaleB,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  others  who  were 
foremost  in  the  fray.  The  root  of 
the  whole  mischief  lay,  so  Bacon 
believed,  in  the  miserably  corrupt 
translations  of  Holy  Writ,  of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  other  ma&tera,  upon 
which  the  arguments  on  either  side 
were  founded ;  so,  leaving  aside 
metaphysics,  he  threw  himself  ar- 
dently into  the  study  of  languagoa, 
and  acquired  the  power  of  reading 
the  orifrinal  manuscripts  in  Chal- 
dean, Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Grcek.i 
At  the  same  time  he  worked  hard 
at  alchemy,  mathematics,  and 
optica,  and  was  incessantly  con- 
ducting experiments  in  physical 
science. 

He  had  one  chosen  leader  and 
companion  in  his  labours,  to  whom 
he  refers  aa  dommua  experiment- 
arum.  Of  this  individual's  fame, 
if  he  enjoyed  any  beyond  the  de- 
votion of  his  disciple,  nothing 
now  remains;  and  his  works,  ex- 
cept a  single  letter  addressed  to 
the  knight  Sigurd  de  Fontancourt 
on  the  subject  of  the  magnet,  hare 
all  perished.  It  was  to  this  Maitre 
Pierre — Petrus  de  Mahoriscuria,  a 
Picurd — that  Bacon  declared  he 
owed  all  his  proficiency  in  science. 
In  the  following  pasHagu  he  prom- 
ised to  tell  us  all  almut  him,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pleilge  has 
not  come  down  to  our  time : — 

"  No  one  can  obtain  the  service  of 
fintt-nile  mnthematitiana  except  my 
loni  the  Po|>c,  or  some  other  creat 
prince,'  esiwcially  the  swr^-iccs  of  him 
who  is  wortli  more  than  any  of  ttiem  ; 
of  whom  I  have  written  fully  in  my 


'Opns  Minus,'  and  shall  writ^  moi^ 
in  its  proper  place."  ' 

Elsewhere,*  in  urging  the  su- 
periority of  experiment  over  arga< 
ment  in  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, he  declared  there  was  only 
one  scholar  who  understood  this 
(ruth — namely,  Magister  Petrus. 

Biographers  of  Bacon  greatly 
differ  in  fixing  the  dato  when  he 
entered  the  Order  of  St  Francis. 
Anthony  Wood  aays  it  was  before 
ho  first  left  Oxford  for  Paris  j  but 
his  subsequent  declaration  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.  is  inconatatent  with 
the  vow  of  poverty  which  ho  must 
then  have  taken.  "Writing  is 
12GT,  he  said:—  M 

"During  the  twenty  yeara  that  I 
have  specially  laboured  in  the  attain- 
ment of  WiiuUtn),  abandoning  the 
vulgar  path,  I  have  upcnt  upon  these 
purKuitM  mure  than  two  thousand 
pounds,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of 
secret  books,  of  vwiona  experiments, 
iustrumcnts,  tallica,  and  the  likc."^ 

It  is  clear  that  during  these 
twenty  years,  at  all  events,  he 
must  have  been  a  free  man  with 
money  to  spend  ;  and  if  they  be 
reckoned  from  the  time  ho  wont 
to  Oxford,  say  in  1228,  it  will  be 
seen  that  bo  had  nearly  reached 
the  prime  of  life  before  be  sur- 
rendered his  liberty. 

The  exact  date,  however,  does 
not  greatly  concern  us  now  :  what 
is  of  more  moment  is  the  object 
such  a  man  can  have  had  in  view 
in  entering  the  Mendicant  Order. 
Robert  Grosseteste  and  Adam  de 
Mnrisco  bad  botb  taken  the  vow 
of  poverty ;  the  former  was  the 
first  head  of  the  Fraiiciscin  House 
at  Oxford  :  but  if  the  motive  was 


*  Compoiidiiun  Stutiti,  c.  viiL;  Opus  Tertiam,  c  xi.  m 

'  FrofeMor  Brewvr  haa  conipai  cd  this  poaaage  with  a  aigli  from  the  Uter  Baconfl 
"Then  are  opera  btLfHica,  kingly  w^rks,  towards  which  the  enclcavoora  of  a 
private  ntui  may  be  but  as  an  iniage  in  ■  cross-way,  that  may  point  tlie  road, 
but  Dot  travel  it." 

»  Opus  Tertiuiu.  c.  vilL  •  Ibid.,  co.  xl  and  xlii.  *  Ibid.,  c.  xvii 
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of  kk  pnnto  aSBn.     Hk 
■Mat,  M  he  iifliiiiiiJ,  m 

r,  by  m\km to  Heary 


We  hmrK  Baoon^  own  ilahiniwi) 
tkaft  ^mriag  tfcn  ■fxtwwi  j«m«'  no- 
iamtm  «l  ^ris  he  wmte  noUiiiig 
bat  •fcwtfcmjJ  tncta;  batn 
kan  tiw  w  ■lUhurity  for  knov- 
mg  Aft  iatHMity  with  vhidi  i» 
Co  leamine: — 


ifarbk 

kctare*  m  Ftea.  f  wag  tkaft  be 
VM  *  freo-Uaoe  ia  JwnifH^  was 
prohftblj  tlie  ivTcno  of  libeaBl  er 
rcgoUr.  To  a  baakmpk  itadeat 
oae  at  Iks  Meodkaat  Orden.  tn 
wluek  all  prirate  pwyerty  was 
prokibcted,  vookl  oder  a  aclcooie 
avylonif  mnd  early  aaaoeia'tiOQ 
voald  incline  him  toranla  the 
Franetioaiia  rilhrr  tkaa  tke  D^ 
r*^^— *■  H.  OharlM  has  Mg- 
Mted  aaotker  caase  tor  aacrtfictng 
kii  freedom.  Only  three  ktada  of 
power  exixted  capable  of  lifting  a 
■oliUry  stndent  over  the  diflBcnlties 
in  Ilia  path — the  king.  th«  Pope^ 
and  one  of  the  religious  corpora- 
tioos — for  there  waa  no  pabUc  in 
tkoee  days  to  extend  sympathy  to 
the  searcher  for  tmUi.  The  onJy 
iray  for  Bacon  to  reach  the  ear  of 
either  of  the  two  first  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  last  named. 
AmoDg  these  the  Franciscans,  or 
Minorites  proper,  were  then  the 
leading  Order,  for  Albt-rtas  Mag- 
nus and  Thomsa  Aquinas  had  not 
yet  raised  the  renown  of  the  Do- 
minicatis.  Further,  Bacon  might 
bo  attracted  to  the  Franciscans 
beoause  of  their  independent  spirit, 
whidi  was  to  culminate  in  the 
following  century  in  thetr  revolt 
Against  Pope  John  XXII.  He 
became,  therpfore,  a  brother  of  the 
Order  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  the 
first  step  in  a  road  leading  him  to 
irromtdiable  misery. 


•  WIbW  I  WW  ia  aaotber  mwfitka' 
(thai  as  keCoce  ke  stend  tks  Fho- 
■MOB  OHsr)  "peapfe  were  attonijibfld 
tktt  I  flooU  atfure  tka  ctaceBart 
bboan  wkoEk  I  aaAsstook.* 

Thraogk  an  tkeee  yaan  of  youth 
aad  pfiiae  tkem  akunea  lu  gimm 
«f  nmrntarj  wsacw^  xior  eran  of 
friaadik^  lava  sack  a«  aroee  in 
tba  otmimam  fnnaii  off  teaming. 
Xo  wn—  is  iwitkiped  in  any 
part  of  kia  SBrrivin^  vritingSi 
except  his  mother,  of  whom  be 
speaks  as  still  alive  in  1267.  IE 
these  writings  faithfnlly  reflect 
his  life,  fraia  the  day  be  first  set 
foot  in  Oxfonl  ke  kefvt  two  ob- 
ject^ and  two  only,  in  riew — the 
disoorery  aiKl  fUfRtsion  of  truth, 
aad  the  exposure  and  expulsion  of 
what  be  called  *'the  pestilential 
causea  of  fanmaa  error." 

Bacon  returned  to  Oxford  abont 
the  year  1250,  bringing  with  him 
the  fsmiliar  and  complimejitary 
$obrxqnet^  conferred  in  Paris,  <rf 
doctor  mirabilis.  There  is  ev^n 
sadness  inseparable  from  reviaiM 
ing  one's  old  college,  but  fw 
Roger  there  most  have  been  more 
tham  full  measure  of  melancholy. 
In  the  lirightness  of  life's  morning 
he  had  left  the  old  city,  a  free 
man,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
youth  and  the  ardour  stirred  by 
the  first  draught  of  knowledge  ;  it 
wss  high  noon  before  he  trod  the 
well  -  remenihered  streets  again. 
They  were  filled  with  new  faces; 
his  own  countenance  was  hard- 
ened by  disappointment,  his  shoul- 
ders bent  by  close  study :  the 
world  on  which  he  had  embarked 
with  such  high  hopes  had  turned 
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out  to  be  full  of  imposture  and 
makfsbolievo  scicnco.  The  Ox- 
ford bo  had  left  was  no  niorfl  the 
same  for  him.  Grosseteste  of  lin- 
cols,  who,  he  afterward;)  declared, 
alone  had  true  learnuig,^  tho  gentle 
and  wise  Adam  de  Marisco,  tho 
intrepid  reformer  Eduiund  llich — 
alt  had  passed  away ;  while  out- 
side Oxford  hiis  birthplace  was 
desolate — bis  mother  and  brothers, 
mined  in  the  civil  disturbances, 
were  exiles  from  the  Somersetshire 
home. 

'Roger  was  not  a  man  to  make 
new  friends  easily  ;  bis  manner  was 
too  dogmatic,  his  spirit  too  little 
patient  of  control,  bis  temper,  per- 
haps, like  Dante's,  not  of  the  sweet- 
est. His  profound  learning,  how- 
ever, coniiiianded  respect,  und  it 
niivy  be  assumed  that  be  found  little 
ditfirulty  in  attracting  pttpils  to 
his  leclur«s.  There  stood,  ontil 
1779,  a  tower  on  the  Kerksbire 
shore  of  the  Isis,  known  as  Friar 
Uacou's  study  :  tt  is  shown  in  an 
engraving  in  Skeltoii's  'Oxonia 
Antiqaa  Eestorata.'  The  secrecy 
of  bis  pursuiui  in  that  secluclfd 
n-treat,  and  his  researches  into 
unlawful  arts  and  astrology,  soon 
brought  upon  him  tho  jealous 
scrutiny  of  his  superiors.  He  was 
accused,  as  Wadding,  bis  earliest 
biographer,  states,  of  cert&iu  sus- 
picious novelties  {qwisdam  novi- 
taUn  ttutfifctwi),  from  which,  when 
commanded,  he  refused  to  desist, 
bonaventuro,  tlie  Seraphic  Doctor, 
bad  succeeded  Jean  de  Kochelle  as 
Genera]  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
bad  set  bis  hand  sternly  to  restore 
discipline  in  the  Order.  In  1257 
Bacon  was  interdicted  from  lec- 
turing, and  ordered  to  quit  Oxford 
and  place  bintself  under  supervi- 
sion at  Paris.  Wo  have  only 
knowledge  of  one  friend  whom  he 


left  to  deplore  his  exile,  a  certain 
Friar  Thomas  Bungay,  who,  re- 
marks the  magnanimous  compiler 
of  tho  '  Historia  Kcclfi-siastica  Mag- 
deburgenaia,'  *'had  profound  know- 
ledge in  mathematics,  either  by 
inspiration  of  the  devil  or  by  the 
teaching  of  Robert  Bacon."'' 

Thia  was  the  beginning  of  trib- 
ulation for  tho  unhappy  friar. 
For  the  next  ten  years  Bacon 
was,  if  not  actually  incarcerated, 
at  least  subjected  to  restraint 
which  would  have  been  humiliat- 
ing to  an  idle  sohoolboy,  and  must 
have  bet-n  little  short  of  intoler- 
able to  an  intellect  burning  to 
achieve  and  communicate  know- 
ledge. Wo  do  not  know  what 
detail  of  irksome  discipline  he 
may  have  had  to  endure ;  we  can. 
only  guess  at  tho  means  and  op- 
portunity he  may  have  secured 
for  study,  and  the  degree  of  inter- 
courae  with  learned  men  which 
may  have  been  permitted  to  him. 
At  all  events,  we  know  that  dur- 
ing this  pi.riod  of  ten  years  he  was 
for)>iddcn,  under  pain  of  severe 
fasting,  to  write  anything  that 
should  pass  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  house  of  bondage,  and  no  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  of  Sene- 
ca's opinion  that  knowledge  is  but 
a  corpse  unless  it  can  l>e  communi- 
cated to  others.  What  was  the  use 
of  learning  if  he  might  not  teach  1 

One  bright  thread  was  woven 
in  this  dark  web  of  sufTLTiiig. 
There  was  a  servant  lad  in  the 
convent,  named  Jean,  of  whom 
Friar  Roger  made  a  friend  and 
disciplo.  Jean  become  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  that  bis  master  oould 
impart^  the  confidant  of  alt  his 
aspirations,  the  accomplico  in  oU 
his  schemes.  The  sympathy  of 
this  humble  follower  must  have 
been  the  one  means  which  saved 


'  '*Hi^1uji  ficivit  scientia«."^OpaH  Tertium,  c.  x. 
>  llUt.  Kvdl  Magd.,  i.  3. 
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him  from  utter  despfttr  or  mad- 
ness. 

At  Inst,  whon  the  cloud  vas 
darkest,  when  Bacon  was  entering 
the  decline  of  years,  and  it  seemed 
OB  if  the  knowledge  he  bad  so 
painfully  amassed  was  to  pass 
with  iU  possoEsor  into  the  land 
where  all  things  are  forgotten, 
there  came  TaVivi.  In  1204,  the 
year  when  Henry  was  defeated  by 
Leicester  at  the  battle  of  Lewea, 
Pope  Urban  IV.  had  sent  Cardinal 
Guy  de  Foulques  as  Jiis  legate  to 
England  to  mediate  lietween  the 
king  and  the  subjects  whom  he 
had  lashed  into  rebellion.  His 
niitision,  as  is  well  known,  was 
contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
barons,  and  ended  in  a  failure, 
but  it  WQ8  of  indirect  advantage 
to  Bacon.  De  Foulques  was  an 
eager  patron  of  learning :  his  at- 
tciitinii  having  been  called  by  his 
chaplain^  Raymond  de  Laon,  to 
the  extraordinary  erudition  of  the 
Franciscan  friar,  it  was  quickened 
into  ft^mpathetic  interest  when  he 
learned  that  the  family  of  Bacon 
hod  boon  rained  by  their  adher- 
ence to  the  king's  cause  in  Eng- 
land. Guy  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  forget  or  pardon  the  insults  put 
upon  his  legation  by  the  popular 
party  in  England ;  he  determined 
to  assist  the  poor  scholar  whose 
relations  had  suficrcd  as  royalists. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  a 
position  to  do  so  eflectively.  In 
1265  he  was  elected  Popo,  under 
the  name  of  Clement  IV.  Ray- 
mond bad  told  him,  erroneously  as 
it  turned  out,  that  Bacon  had  com- 
posed a  great  work  on  philowphy 
and  natu ral  scionco.  Ray mond 
had  also,  it  appears,  advised  Bacon 
to  address  a  letter  to  Clement, 
which  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  called  Bonnecor  to 
carry  to  the  Pope,  together  with 
I  many  oral  explanations  which  it 
I        woB    not    considered    prudent   to 
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commit  to  writing.  Soon  after, 
in  1 2G6,  came  the  gracious  re- 
sponse. It  is  pleasant  to  imagine 
the  raptnre  which  burst  upon 
Roger's  troubled  life  when  the 
following  letter  was  put  into  his 
hands  :■ — 

"  To  finr  beloved  son,  Brother 
Roger,  called  Bacon,  of  the  order  of 
f'riai-8  Minor : — 

"  We  have  roceive<l  with  joy  the 
letter  of  thy  devotion,  and  Ituve  also 
paid  Leed  to  the  ex]jlannli>jii  there- 
upon which  our  dear  eon,  the  knight 
G.,  cnlltfd  Bonnecor,  laid  liefore  us  oy 
woi-d  of  mouth,  no  less  faithfully  than 
wisely.  Jii  order  that  we  may  better 
understartd  thy  purjXMe,  it  ia  our 
will,  and  in  virtue  of  our  i^KMtolic 
authoi-ity  wo  command,  that  thou 
sbalt  send  to  us  as  soon  as  possible 
tiiat  work  fairly  written  out,  which, 
when  we  were  in  a  Icna  ^>x.^ll*d  oltice, 
we  desired  thee  to  communicate  to 
our  beloved  son,  Raymond  do  Laon  ; 
and  this  notwithsljinding  the  com- 
mand tfl  the  cotitmry  tif  any  prelate 
whatsoever,  or  any  ordiuanw  wlialao- 
cvLT  of  your  t>mer.  Anil  further, 
that  thou  Rhalt  exjilain  in  thy  letter 
the  remedies  which  seem  to  thee  nj»- 
plicable  in  certain  circumstances,  of 
which  lately,  at  a  very  criUGil  time, 
thou  modest  mentiuiL 

"  Given  at  Viterbio,  the  second  year 
of  our  pontificate,  x  Cal.  JulU"  (June 
22). 

Now,  at  last,  the  tyranny  of  pre- 
judice and  professional  interest  waa 
at  an  end  ;  with  the  authority  of 
God's  Vicegerent  in  his  hand. 
Bacon  might  disregard  the  mad- 
dening restraint  of  his  snperion^ 
and,  carrying  out  the  explicit  in- 
structions of  a  higher  power,  let  in 
a  Hood  of  tight  upon  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  his  enomios. 

But  the  greatest  genius  cannot 
express  itself  without  common 
materials.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Clement  directed  that 
the  ruleH  of  tho  convent,  which  he 
enjoined  apou  Bacon  to  di&r«^gard» 
should  be  relaxed  in  order  tint  he 
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might  apply  himself  to  his  ap- 
pointed task.  Bacon  explainetl  to 
Olexnent,  in  the  forefront  of  bis 
work,  the  delay  which,  greatly 
contrary  to  his  desire,  ensued  upon 
receipt  of  tho  command.  In  tho 
lint  place,  no  such  book  as  Ray- 
mond had  described  was  in  exist- 
ence Before  joining  the  I'Vancis- 
cans  he  had  written  nothing  hut  a 
few  essays  not  worth  mentioning  ; 
and  Bince  that  time,  seeing  that 
he  had  been  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties  to  communicate  anything 
he  might  write  to  persons  outsidt) 
the  convent,  where  had  been  the 
object  in  writing!  Otherwise  he 
would  assuredly  have  written  much 
for  the  information  of  his  scholarly 
brother  and  other  dear  friends. 
He  proceeds  to  say^  that  when  the 
welcome  command  at  last  arrived, 
he  met  with  oUiej-  eause-a  of  delay 
which  welluigh  made  bini  despair. 
It  was  acconipanied  by  an  injunc- 
tion from  the  Pope,  probably  con- 
veyed verbally  by  Bonnecor,  not  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  what  he  was 
going  to  da 

"My  chief  impediment  lay  in  my 
superior?) ;  for  whereaa  you  hud  writ- 
ten nc'thing  to  them  in  the  way  of 
diM]>etiMilion  fi->r  me.  I  have  l«een  un- 
able to  n?venl  your  secret  to  them, 
which,  in  face  of  yo\rr  command  to 
iscrocy,  it  was  ray  duty  to  conct-al. 
They  threatened  me  with  inde*u:rib- 
able  violence  in  onler  that  1  aliuuld 
obey  tbi^ir  will  like  the  otlier  brethren. 
.  .  .  (J^rtain  (Articulars  of  thin  fippo- 
Ktion  1  will  jierodvontare  expkiin  Iv 
yoti  in  their  due  pinoe,  and  draw  ibem 
up  in  my  own  handwHtiDg  because  of 
the  importance  of  tlie  seeret." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
does  not  seem  here  evidence  of 
w&nton  tyranny.  Baoon,  as  a 
sworn  brother  of  the  Order,  was 
hound  to  conform  tti  its  rules  ;  his 
superiors  were  only  acting  accord- 
ing   to  their  Light    in   enforcing 


them.  1 1  oould  hardly  be  expected 
that  they  would  take  the  unsup'J 
ported  word  of  a  quick  tempered 
insubordinate  friar  as  good  assur- 
ance that  the  head  of  the  Church 
hod  so  strangely  departed  from 
constitutional  order  as  to  address 
himself  to  ono  under  their  rule, 
directing  him  to  disregard  that 
rule  and  write  a  treatise  on  for- 
bidden subjects.  Probably  they 
thought  him  not  a  little  insane, 
and  that  a  bread  and-water  diet 
would  tend  to  restore  him  to 
reason. 

But  Bacon  goes  on,  in  execrable 
Latin  it  must  t)e  confessed,  to  give 
a,  second  reason  for  delay,  which 
it  is  certainly  strange  that  Clement 
had  overlooked.  Member  of  a 
Mendicant  Order,  Bacon  was  penni- 
less ;  the  Pope  knew  that  his 
mother  and  brothers  were  in  the 
same  plight,  in  exile,  and  utterly 
unable  to  help  him.  How  was  he 
to  employ  copyists,  obtain  manu- 
script* for  reference,  make  experi- 
ments, without  money!  It  would 
take,  he  said,  sixty  Paris  pounds 
for  the  necessary  expenses. 

"  This  obatacle  wae  enough  to  U])eui 
tl»e  whole  btwintwis  {qutxi  gufccit  aU 
gufjCfrsioiiem  tfitius  rngfCuF).  ...  I 
do  not  wonder  that  these  expenses 
never  occurreil  to  yon,  f«-ir,  sestetl  on 
the  summit  of  the  wi>rld,  you  have  so 
many  and  no  grvat  tlinigM  to  considur 
that  Uic  caroH  on  your  mind  must  be 
incalculable," 

He  then  describes  bow  ho  im- 
plored the  aid  of  many  great 
people,  "of  some  of  whom  you 
know  the  features,  hot  not  the 
cliaracters."  >Je  told  them  that 
he  was  employed  on  a  certain 
business  in  France  for  tho  Pope, 
which  he  might  not  reveal,  ba| 
which  required  funds: — 

"But  how   ofti-n   I  was  deemed 
rogue,  how  often  1  wa**  ivpnUc*!,  ] 
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ROGER      BACON. 


The  brilHnnce  of  tbe  intellectual 
Uenatssance  in  Italy,  tbe  potency 
of  its  effect  upon  the  philosophy, 
literature,  aud  art  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  renown  attained 
by  the  foremost  men  at  all  stages 
of  the  movement,  have  l»Unded  us 
to  the  eminenco  of  thinkers  and 
writers  who  lived  before  the  close 
of  tbe  middle  ages.  Apart  from 
and  besides  the  imperfection  of 
such  records  as  remain,  the  atten- 
tion of  succeeding  generations  has 
been  diverted  from  the  silent 
labour  of  earlier  students  by  the 
intense  and  sudden  vitality  awak- 
ened in  those  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Just  as,  standing  before 
a  great  confiugraticn  on  a  dark 
night,  the  spectator  beholds  none 
of  the  objects  in  the  landscape 
immediately  beyond  tbe  blaze,  so 
in  order  to  view  the  operations 
carried  on  in  tbe  civilised  world 
during  the  Uiirteentb  century,  one 
must  pass  to  one  side  of  the 
centre  of  action,  and  disregard, 
for  the  moment,  the  stir  and 
tumult  in  the  foreground.  And 
even  then,  in  estimating  the  pro- 
portions and  nature  of  the  ditterent 
figures  disclosed,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  glare  reflected  on 
them  from  the  nearer  flames. 

It  was  the  age  o£  princes  and  of 
priests.  Military  force  and  eccle- 
siastical power  altemat«ly  strove 
for  mastery  and  allied  themselves 
for  rule.  The  tiUos  of  kings  and 
cardinals  of  that  time  are  associ- 
ated with  great  works  of  art,  while 
of  those  who  wrought  them,  even 
the  namos  have  perished.  No  one 
who  hns  traced  the  development 
of  <lotlnc  Hrchitectun;  from  the 
sturdy  8axon  translation  of  Roman 
building  through  the  masculine 
beauty  of  the  Norman,  down  to 
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its  consummation  in  the  honest 
splendour  of  tbe  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, can  fail  in  the  conviction  that 
great  intellects  were  untiringly  at 
work  during  all  the  rigours  and 
perils  of  these  four  hundred  years 
— nay,  that  in  the  matter  of  noblo 
building,  neither  in  this  country 
nor  in  Germany  or  France  havo 
their  equaU  since  been  seen.  The 
most  ambitions  efforts  of  modem 
architects  are  no  more  than  copies 
of  the  old  mastcrpitsces. 

Take  the  most  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  intellectual  energy  of 
the  thirteenth  century  which  we 
possess,  the  only  great  building 
designed  and  completed  during  the 
noontide  of  Gothic  art  and  un- 
altered since,  the  Cathedral  of  Sal-  M 
isbury,  and  you  may  read  that  it  V 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Poore  in 
1220,  that  the  cloisters  and  chapter- 
house were  built  forty  years  later 
by  Bishop  de  la  Wyle,  and  that  the 
tower  and  matchless  spire  were 
completed  by  Bishop  Wyville, 
more  than  ,a  hundred  years  after  the 
foundations  were  laid.  But  you 
shall  learn  nothing  about  tbe  minda 
that  conceived,  or  the  hands  that 
carried  out,  the  noble  designs : 
only  the  bare  nainea  of  these  per- 
fect workers  may  here  and  there 
survive  in  the  account  •  books  of 
the  Chapter.  Nevertheless,  their 
works  remain,  testifying  that  men 
thought  and  wrought  mightily^ 
before  the  revival  of  learning. 

The  coincidence  that  Roger 
Bacon  bore,  in  a  time  before  sur* 
names  had  come  into  general  use, 
the  same  surname  that  was  to  be 
carried  to  fame  four  centuries  later 
by  "  the  wisest,  brightaat,  meanesi 
of  mankind,"  has  cast  into  deeper 
eclipse  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  thinkers 
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have  from  time  to  time  revolted 
iLgBiDBt  falsf  teaching  and  unsound 
systems  of  science.  Hardly  for 
every  hundrfMl  personn  wlio  have 
a  general  idea  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Fnuicia  Bacon  of  VcruUm 
^wU  one  bo  found  who  could 
give  on  outline  of  thoae  of  Roger 
Bacon  the  Kranciscan.  Yet  with 
the  fmit  of  four  additional  cen- 
turies of  learning  and  civilisation 
at  hia  command,  the  secret  of  the 
later  Bacon's  philosophy  wiis  none 
other  than  the  earlier  Bacon  hod 
imparted  to  ears  that  would  not 
hear — that  the  road  to  knowledge 
lay,  not  through  scholastic  argu- 
ment and  self- contident  routine, 
but  liy  way  of  cautious  induction 
and  patient  experiment. 

There  exiiU  one  other  hindrance 
to  popiilur  familiarity  with  Roger 
Bacon 'a  teaching,  inaamuch  as 
there  hangs  over  his  writings  the 
veil  of  a  dead  language.  A  very 
amall  part  of  them  have  been 
translated  out  of  the  original 
Latin,  nor  ia  there,  indeed,  any 
pressing  reason  for  undertaking 
t his  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
pathetically  interesting  to  follow 
the  workings  of  a  fKiwcrful  mind 
tearing  at  the  trammels  woven  by 
generations  of  mysticism  and  scliol- 
osticism,  and  sympathy  is  deeply 
stirred  for  the  dauntless  spirit 
■afi'ering  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  prejudice  and  vanity ;  bat  the 
battle  has  since  been  fought  and 
won,  the  truths  contended  for  are 
now  so  unquestionable,  the  know- 
ledge so  painfully  strained  at  has 
been  brought  wiiliin  such  easy 
reach  of  all  who  care  to  possess 
itr  that,  except  as  a  study  of  faith- 
ful human  endeavour,  these  writ- 
ings are  not  now  of  great  profit 
to  the  general  reader. 

Bat  it  is  otherwise   with  the 


author  of  them.     It  is  well  wort| 
calling  to  mind    the   earneatnes; 
patience,     and     courage     of     th^ 
humble  Franciscan  friar. 

M.  Gmilo  Cliarles,  who  ha 
written  by  far  the  best  monograph 
extant  on  Rogor  Bacon,^  com  plains' 
of  the  conspiracy  of  silence  whieh 
wrapped  his  memory  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
When  in  the  sixteenth  century 
human  intelligence  was  pouring 
through  channels  reopened  by  the 
Renaissance,  men  became  aware 
that  a  prophet  had  been  allowed 
to  pa»s  away  without  honour,  and 
John  Leyland  set  himself  to  collect 
the  scattered  remains  of  Bacon's 
writings.  But  there  waa  no  re- 
membrance of  the  philosopher's 
life,  nor  hardly  any  written  record, 
save  frsgments  of  narrative  and 
disconnected  allusions  in  his  own 
works,  slender  materials  out  of 
which  to  compile  a  biography. 
Anthony  Wood  says  he  waa  bom 
a  younger  son  of  a  good  family 
near  Ilchester  in  Somerset;  tliero 
is  evidence  under  his  own  hand  to 
show  that  thia  must  have  l>een 
a1>out  the  year  1^1-1.  Early  in 
his  teens,  perhaps  in  the  year 
1228,  he  went  to  study  at  Oxford, 
where  he  came  immediately  under 
the  influence  of  a  learned  name- 
sake, Robert  Bacon,  probably  a 
near  relative  of  his  own.  It  was 
in  the  company  of  this  individual 
that  Roger  lirst  flashed  into  pablio 
notice.  Matthew  Paris  records 
how  Henry  III.,  then  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  political  troubles, 
visited  Oxford  in  \1X\,  in  order  to 
meet  his  malcontent  barons. 
Kobert  Bacon,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  the  king, 
had  an  interview  with  Henry  after 
the  sermon,  and  told  him  roundly 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  peace 
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80  long  as  Pierre  Bearoches,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  head  of  tho 
foreign  party  in  Englandj  remained 
his  adviser.  His  Majesty  took 
this  plain-speaking  in  wonder- 
fully good  part,  whereupon,  says 
Matthew  Paris,  *'  a  certain  clerk, 
to  wit  Rogrr  Bacon,  already  re- 
nowned for  wit,  dared  to  address 
the  following  audacious  pleasantry 
to  the  king  :  '  Sire,  dost  thou  know 
the  dangers  most  to  be  feared  hy 
those  who  sail  upon  the  sea  ? ' 
'Those  know  them  besi,'  replied 
Henry,  'who  are  accustomed  to 
make  voyages.'  '  Well,  T  will  tell 
thee,'  answered  the  clerk ;  '  the 
greatest  dangers  come  from  stones 
and  rocks  {les  pifrres  et  le$  roches).* 
Ho  referred  in  this  to  Pierre  Des- 
roches,  IJishop  of  Winchester." 

This  anecdote  is  the  only  men- 
tion made  of  Roger  in  the  chronicle 
in  which  it  is  preserved.  Oxford 
had  at  that  time  the  reputation 
for  liberty  of  opinion  and  uncon- 
ventional teaching  beyond  all  other 
seats  of  learning,  and  mathematics, 
elsewhere  neglected,  were  dili- 
gently studied  there.  The  last- 
named  circumstance  was  one  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  sub- 
seijuent  character  of  the  young 
student's  philosuphy.^ 

But  even  more  plainly  than  the 
effect  of  sound  mathematical  train- 
ing upon  Roger,  there  may  be 
traced  certain  iniluenccs  to  which 
he  was  thus  early  exposed  at  the 
University.  Robert  Orosseteste, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  one  of  the 
ruling  spirits  of  Oxford  and  the 
Icatling  mathematician  of  his  ago. 
In  the  strange  combination  of  an 
ardent  student  with  a  fearless 
social  reformer  he  trod  the  same 
path  which  his  pupil  was  to  follow, 
and  roused  similar  opposition  to 


that  which  young  Roger  was  de«- 
tined  to  encounter.  GrosBcteste'a 
dearest  friend  was  Adam  de  Mar- 
isco,  also  a  profound  mathema- 
tician, who,  though  of  much 
milder  nature  than  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had  also  to  pay  heavily 
for  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
Papal  Court.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man,  and  it  was  not  till  ho  was 
well  advanced  in  years  that  he 
joined  the  Mendicant  Order  of  St 
Francis. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Paris 
was  the  metropolis  of  letters  in 
Western  Europe,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  ambitious  students 
to  pass  thither  after  a  period  of 
instruction  at  Oxford.  Bacon, 
whose  ardour  in  study  and  pro- 
ficiency had  already  brought  him 
into  notice,  was  but  following  the 
example  set  by  his  friend  and 
patron  Grosseteste,  and  no  doubt 
fulfilling  his  advice,  when,  about 
the  year  1234,  being  tlien  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Paris. 
He  seems  to  have  remained  there 
for  not  less  than  sixteen  years,  by 
which  time  he  had  attained  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  thextlogy,  which 
could  not  be  conferred  on  any  one 
under  tho  ago  of  thirty-five.  The 
reputation  for  learning  which  he 
had  gained  at  Oxford  was  certainly 
not  dimmed  in  the  greater  world 
of  Paris :  it  is  said  that  he  held 
Gome  official  rank  as  lecturer,  and 
that  his  claases  were  well  attended ; 
but  in  the  tenor  of  his  teaching 
may  be  traced  in  the  pupil  of 
Grosseteste  a  growing  spirit  of 
revolt  ugainst  scholastic  authority 
and  pedantry.  The  wrangling 
between  the  IBegging  Friars  and  the 
University  fill»fd  him  with  disgust, 
and,  when  referring  in  a  later  day 
to  the  doings  in  tlie  learned  world, 


1  The  t«rm  * '  mathematics  "  was  UMd  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  mdw  far 
more  extended  than  it  bears  now.  It  embraaed  the  atndy  of  geography,  geo- 
metry, oatroDoiny,  chronology,  arithiuutiu,  au<l  muaic 
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he  uttered  no  word  of  reverence, 
still  less  of  aflVctioD,  for  the 
weighty  names  of  Alexander  of 
Hales,  AlbertuB  Magnus,  Thomas 
AquinaSf  and  others  who  wore 
foremost  in  the  ft-ay.  I'he  root  of 
the  whole  mischief  lay,  so  Bacon 
Itelitsvtd,  in  the  niisrralily  corrupt 
tranBlations  of  Holy  Writ,  of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  other  masters,  npon 
which  the  ai^iimpnts  on  either  side 
were  founded ;  so,  leaving  aside 
metaphysics,  he  threw  himself  ar- 
dently into  the  study  of  languages, 
and  acquired  the  power  of  reading 
the  original  manuicripta  in  Chal- 
dean, liobrow,  Arabic,  and  Ureek.* 
At  the  same  time  he  worked  hard 
at  alchemy,  mathematics,  and 
optics,  and  was  incessantly  con- 
dacting  experiments  in  physical 
science. 

He  had  one  chosen  leader  and 
companion  in  hiu  labours,  to  whom 
he  refers  as  fiominus  exferim^tU- 
CTum.  Of  this  indiridual's  fame, 
if  he  enjoyed  any  beyond  the  de- 
votion of  his  disciple,  nothing 
now  remains ;  and  his  works,  ex- 
cept a  single  letter  addressed  to 
the  knight  Bigurd  de  Fontancourt 
on  the  subject  of  the  magnet,  have 
alt  perished.  It  wa»  to  this  Maitre 
Pierre — Fetrus  de  Mahariscuria,  a 
Picard — that  Bacon  declared  ho 
owed  all  his  proficiency  in  science. 
In  the  following  passage  he  prom- 
ised to  tell  ua  all  about  him,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  has 
not  como  down  to  our  time : — 

"  No  one  can  obtain  the  scrrico  of 
first- rate  mathematicians  exc<'pt  my 
lonl  the  Po|»c  or  some  other  great 
prince,*  eflpecially  tlie  sterviccs  of  him 
who  IN  worth  more  tlian  any  of  thun  ; 
of  whom  I  have  written  fully  in  my 


*Opua  Minns,*  and  shall  write  moro 
in  Its  proper  place."  ^  M 

Elsewhere,*  in  urging  the  su- 
periority of  experiment  over  argu- 
ment in  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, he  declared  there  watt  only 
one  scholar  who  understood  this 
truth — namely,  Magister  Petrus. 

Biographers  of  Bacon  greatly 
differ  in  fixing  the  date  when  he 
enteretl  the  Order  of  St  Francia. 
Anthony  Wood  says  it  was  before 
he  6rst  left  Oxfoi-d  for  Paris;  but 
his  subsequent  declaration  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.  is  inconsistent  with 
the  vow  of  poverty  which  he  must 
tlien  have  taken.  Writing  jji 
1267,  ho  said:— 
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*'  During  the  twenty  years  that 
have  specially  laboured  iii  the  attain 
ment  of  Wiitdom,  abandoning  the 
vulgar  path,  I  have  ntpeiit  upon  theaa 
pur«uit8  more  than  two  thousand 
[k^uihIk,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of 
secret  books,  of  various  experiments, 
instnimonts,  tablcif,  and  the  like."* 


It  ia  clear  that  during  these 
twenty  years,  at  all  events,  he 
must  have  been  a  free  man  with 
money  to  spend  ;  and  if  they  bo 
reckoned  from  the  time  he  went 
to  Oxford,  say  in  1228,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  prime  of  life  before  he  sur- 
rendered his  liberty. 

Tho  exact  date,   however,  does 
not  greatly  concern  us  now  :  what 
is  of  more  moment  ia  the  object 
such  a  man  can  have  had  in  view  _ 
in  entering  the   Mendicant  Order.  ■ 
Robert  tirosseteat«  and  Adam  de  ™ 
Marifico  had  both  taken  tho  vow 
of   poverty ;    the  former  was  the 
first  head  of  the  Franciscan  House 
at  Oxford  :  but  if  the  motive  was 


'  Compendium  StudU,  c.  viii;  Opus  Tertiam,  c  xl. 

*  ProlcatDr  Brewer  has  oompared  this  paosage  with  »  sigh  from  the  later  Bacon  : 
"Tb«n  are  opera  ffomlira,  kingly  works,  towards  which  the  oudeavoiini  of  • 
private  man  msy  be  bat  as  an  image  in  a  cross-way,  that  may  point  the  road, 
but  not  travel  it." 

*  Qpui  Tcrtiuffi,  c.  vlU.  *  Ibid.,  cc  xl  and  xiiL  *  Ibid.,  > 
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obaonre  in  their  case,  it  remains 
doubly  so  in  that  of  Roger,  whose 
restless  spirit  brought  him  con- 
stantly into  conflict  with  authority. 
Perhaps  the  reason  might  be  in  the 
state  of  his  private  atlairs.  His 
original  patrimony  having  Ijeen 
spent,  as  he  explained,  in  books 
and  oxperimeuts  ;  his  family,  onue 
affluent,  having  been  ruined,  as 
wo  know,  by  adherence  to  Henry 
TIT.  in  hia  long  conflict  with  the 
barons, — he  found  himself  without 
means.  The  nsmureration  for  his 
lectures  in  Paris,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  frec-lanco  in  learning,  was 
probably  tho  reverse  of  liberal  or 
regular.  To  a  bankrupt  student 
one  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  in 
which  all  private  property  was 
prohibited,  would  offer  a  welcome 
asylum,  and  early  association 
would  incline  him  towards  the 
Franciscans  rather  than  the  Do- 
minicans. M.  Charles  has  sug- 
gested another  cause  for  sacriBcing 
his  freedom.  Only  three  kinds  of 
power  existed  capable  of  lifting  a 
solitary  student  over  the  difficulties 
in  his  path — the  king,  the  Pope, 
and  one  of  the  religious  corpora- 
tions— for  there  was  no  public  in 
those  days  to  extend  sympathy  to 
the  searcher  for  truth.  The  only 
■way  for  Bacon  to  roach  the  oar  of 
either  of  the  two  tirst  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  last  named. 
Among  these  the  Franciscans,  or 
Minorites  proper,  were  then  the 
leading  Order,  for  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aquinas  had  not 
yet  raised  the  renown  of  the  Do- 
minicans. Further,  Bacon  might 
be  attracted  to  the  Franciscans 
because  of  their  independent  spirit, 
which  was  to  culminate  in  the 
following  century  in  their  revolt 
against  Fope  John  XXII.  He 
became,  therefore,  a  brother  of  the 
Order  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  the 
Urst  step  in  a  road  leading  him  to 
irremediable  misery. 


We  have  Bacon's  own  statement 
that  during  this  sixteen  years'  resi- 
dence at  Paris  ho  wrote  nothing 
but  a  few  scattered  tracts  ;  but  we 
have  the  same  authority  for  know- 
ing the  intensity  with  which  be 
applied  himself  to  learning: — 

"  While  I  was  iu  another  conilition" 
(that  ix,  before  he  entered  the  Fran- 
ci.>»can  Oi-der)  **  peo]ik  were  astonished 
th.it  I  could  endure  the  excessive 
labours  which  1  undertook." 


* 


Through  all  these  years  of  youth 
and  prime  there  shines  no  gleam 
of  amatory  romance,  nor  even  of  _ 
friendship,  save  such  as  arose  in  ■ 
tho  common  pursuit  of  learning.  ■ 
No  woman  is  mentioned  in  any 
part  of  his  surviving  writings, 
except  his  mother,  of  whom  he 
speaks  as  still  alive  in  1267.  If 
these  writings  faithfully  reflect 
his  life,  from  the  day  he  tirst  sot 
foot  in  Oxford  he  kept  two  ob- 
jects, and  two  only,  in  view — the 
discovery  and  did'usion  of  truth, 
and  the  exposure  and  expulsion  of 
what  he  called  "the  pestilential 
causes  of  human  error." 

IJacon  returned  to  Oxford  about 
the  year  1250,  bringing  with  Mm 
the   familiar    and   complimentary 
Bobri^ueiy  conferred   in   Paris,   of 
doctor   Tmrabilia.      There  is   ever 
sadness  inseparable   from  revisit- 
ing   one's    old    college,    but    lor 
Roger  there  must  have  been  more  ^ 
than  full  measure  of  melancholy.  ■ 
In  the  brightness  of  life's  morning  ■ 
be  had   left  the  old  city,  a  free 
man,  with  all   the  confidence  of  ■ 
youth  and  the  ardour  stirred  by  ■ 
the  iirst  draught  of  knowledge;  It 
was  high  noon  before  he  trotl  the 
well  -  remembered    streets     again. 
They  were  tilled  with  new  faces; 
his   own    countenance   was    hard- 
ened by  disappointment,  his  shoul- 
ders   bent    by   close   study :    the 
world  on  which  he  had  emlwirked 
with  such  high  hopes  had  turned 
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oat  to  be  fall  of  iropostnre  and 
nftko-bcUeve  sciouce.  The  Ox- 
ford be  lind  left  was  uo  more  tbe 
same  for  hiru.  Groasetesto  of  Lin- 
coln, who,  he  afterwards  declared, 
atone  had  true  learning,'  the  gentle 
and  wise  Adam  de  Marisco,  tlio 
iiitrfpid  reforoicr  Kdniund  Rich — 
qU  had  passed  away;  while  out- 
side Oxford  hia  birthplace  was 
desolate — his  mother  and  brotbora^ 
rained  in  the  civil  diaturbancea, 
were  extlca  from  the  Somersetshira 
home. 

*Roger  was  not  a  man  to  make 
new  friends  easily ;  his  manner  was 
too  dogmatic,  his  spirit  too  little 
patient  of  control,  his  temper,  per- 
haps, like  Dsmte's,  not  of  the  sweet- 
est. His  profound  lirarning,  how- 
erer,  commanded  respect,  and  it 
Tuixj  be  assumed  that  he  found  little 
dicliculty  in  attracting  pupils  to 
his  leotares.  There  stood,  until 
1779,  a  tower  on  the  Berkshiro 
shore  of  tbe  Isis,  known  as  Friar 
Dacon's  study  :  it  is  shown  in  an 
engraving  in  Skelton's  '  Oxonia 
Antiqua  Restorata.'  Tbe  secrecy 
of  his  pursuits  in  that  secluded 
retreat,  and  his  reeearchea  into 
unlawful  arts  and  astrology,  soon 
brought  upon  bim  the  jealous 
scrutiny  of  his  superiors.  He  was 
accused,  as  Wadding,  his  earliest 
biographer,  states,  of  certain  sus- 
picious novelties  {quoMiam  tiovi* 
kU«a  tnutpnelat),  from  which,  when, 
oommanded,  he  refused  to  desist. 
Bouuventuro,  the  tSoraphic  I}i>ctor, 
hod  succeeded  Jean  do  KochoUe  as 
General  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
had  set  his  hand  sternly  to  restore 
disoiplioo  in  tbe  Order.  In.  1257 
Bacon  was  intenlicted  from  lec- 
turing, and  ordered  to  quit  Oxford 
and  place  himself  under  supervi- 
sion at  Paris.  Wo  have  only 
kDowledge  of  one  friend  whom  he 
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left  to  deplore  his  exile,  a  certain 
Friar  Thomeks  Bungay,  who,  re- 
marks the  magnanimous  compiler 
of  the  '  Hibtorifi  Ecclesiastica  Mag- 
deburgensls,'  "  had  profound  know- 
ledge in  mat  hematics,  either  by 
inspiration  of  the  devil  or  by  the 
t<^chlng  of  Robert  Bacon."  ^ 

This  was  the  beginning  of  trib- 
ulatiou  for  tbe  unlmppy  friar. 
For  the  next  ten  years  Bacon  M 
waa,  if  not  actually  incarcerated,  m 
at  least  subjected  to  restraint 
which  would  have  been  humiliat- 
ing to  an  idle  schoolboy,  and  must 
have  been  little  short  of  intoler- 
able to  an  intellect  burning  to 
achieve  and  communicate  know, 
ledge.  We  do  not  know  what 
detail  of  irksome  discipline  ho 
may  have  had  to  endure ;  we  can 
only  guess  at  the  means  and  op- 
portunity he  may  have  8e.cured 
for  study,  and  the  degree  of  inter- 
course with  learned  men  which 
may  have  been  permitted  to  him. 
At  all  events,  we  know  that  dur- 
ing this  p<^Tiod  of  ten  years  he  was 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  severe 
fasting,  to  write  anything  that 
should  pass  beyond  tbe  walls  of 
bis  bouse  of  bondage,  and  no  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  of  Sene- 
ca's opinion  that  knowledge  is  but 
a  corpse  unless  it  can  bo  commani- 
cated  to  others.  What  was  tbe  use 
of  learning  if  be  might  not  teach  "i 

One  bright  thread  was  woven 
in  this  dark  web  of  aufiering. 
There  was  a  servant  lad  in  the 
convent,  named  Jean,  of  whom 
Friar  Uoger  made  a  friend  and 
disciple.  Jean  became  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  that  bis  master  could 
impart,  the  confidant  of  all  bis 
aspirations,  the  acoompltce  in  oU 
bis  schemes.  The  sympathy  of 
this  humble  follower  must  have 
been  the  one  niecuu  which  aikVed 
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now  this  nij^ht  passed  over,  thia 
dreadful  night,  iitidor  tlic  onco  pcnce- 
ful  roof  of  tLo  Ilewan,  waa  never 
known.  It  mudt  haro  been  dawn, 
though  it  aecmcd  to  her  so  dark, 
when  Mrs  Ogilvy  dropped  on  her 
fcnetishy  the  dining-room  rloor^and 
hovr  she  got  to  hor  own  room  she 
did  nut  kuoiv.  She  canio  to  herKcIf 
with  the  brilliant  summer  mornlnR 
pervading  all  things,  her  room  full 
of  light,  her  body  full  of  paiu,  hei' 
mind,  as  soon  an  sho  was  coDScioue, 
coming  back  with  a  dull  spring  to 
the  knowledge  of  catatitropho  and 
disaster,  though  for  the  first  ma- 
ment  she  could  not  tell  what  it 
was.  She  waa  lying  upon  her  bed 
fully  dretised,  her  whito  shawl, 
which  she  hid  bcon  wealing  last 
night,  flung,  all  crumpled,  upon  the 
floor,  but  nothing  elso  changed.  A 
thicker  shawl  had  been  thrown  over 
her.  Who  was  it  that  had  carried 
her  up '  stair<i  1  Thia  became  an 
awful  question  aa  her  mind  grew 
clearer.  Who  was  iti  who  waa 
it^ — tte  victor — perhaps  the  sur- 
vivor       She  was  aching  from 

head  to  foot,  feeling  as  if  her  bones 
wore  broken,  and  she  could  never 
stand  on  her  feet  again  ;  but  when 
this  thought  entered  her  mind  she 
sprang  up  from  h.or  b&d  like  a 
young  gill.  The  surWvorJ — per- 
haps Robbie,  Kubbie,  her  once 
innocent   boy,  with    the    stain  of 

blood  on  his  hands:   perhaps 

Mrs  Ogilvy  snatched  at  the  shawl 
on  the  door,  which  looked  almost 
as  if  something  dead  might  lie 
hidden  under  i^  and  wrapped  he^ 
self  in  it,  not  knowing  why,  and 
stole  down  -  stairs  in  the  bright- 
ness of  that  early  morning  before 
even  Janet  was  stirring.     She  hur- 


ried into  the  dining-room,  from 
which  she  had  been  shut  out  only 
a  few  hcura  ago,  with  her  heart 
leaping  in  her  throat,  not  knowing 
what  awful  scoqb  she  might  see. 
But  there  was  nothing  there.  A 
chair  had  bean  knocked  down,  and 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  in  a 
sort  of  grotesque  helpleasnc«s,  as  if 
ill  mockery  of  the  mother's  fears. 
Nothing  else.  She  stood  for  a 
moment,  rendered  weak  again  by 
sudden  relief,  asking  herself  if  that 
awful  virtion  of  tlie  night  had  been 
merely  a  dream,  until  suddenly  a 
little  heap  uf  torn  paper  tlung  upon 
the  ornaments  in.  the  grate  brought 
it  liaek  again  so  vividly  that  all  her 
fears  awoke  ouco  mote.  Then  sho 
stole  away  again  to  the  bedrooms, 
in  which,  if  all  was  well,  they  should 
bo  lying  asleep.  There  was  no 
sound  from  Robbie's,  or  she  could 
hear  none  from  the  beating  of  her 
heart.  Sho  stole  in  very  softly,  as 
she  had  not  ventured  to  do  since 
the  first  morning  after  his  retam. 
Tiicro  ho  lay,  one  arm  over  his  head 
like  a  child,  breathing  that  soft 
breath  of  absolute  rest  which  is 
almost  inaudible,  so  deep  and  so 
quietv  AVhat  fountains  of  love  and 
teniierness  hurst  forth  in  the  old 
mother's  bioast,  softening  it,  heal- 
ing it,  filling  its  dryness  with 
heavenly  dew !  Oh,  Kobbie,  God 
bless  him  !  God  bless  him  !  who  at 
the  last  had  stood  for  his  mother — 
who  would  not  let  her  bo  hurt — 
who  wonld  rather  lose  everything. 
And  she  hod  perhajw  been  hard 
upon  him !  There  was  no  blood 
on  the  hand  of  one  who  slept  like 
ihat.  She  went  to  the  other  door 
and  listened  there,  with  her  heart 
lightened  ;  and  the  breathing  there 
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was  nol  inaudible.  She  rotirod  1o 
Ler  owu  room  almost  iritli  a  smile 
on  Iter  face. 

When  \in  Ogilvj  came  into  the 
room  in  which  the  two  youiip  nion 
ftWaitcd  her  for  tho  only  meal  they 
BhatfHl,  the  early  dinner,  Bhe  was 
startleil  to  see  a  jM'rHuii  who  seemed 
a  ptranger  ti  lier  in  Lew's  place. 
}Ie  wore  Lew'a  clothes,  and  spoke 
with  Lew's  voice,  hut  seenr^  an- 
other man.  He  turned  to  Robert 
an  she  drew  hock  heit-ildered,  and 
burst  into  a  laiiph.  "Tliere'a  a 
triumph  for  me — ehe  doesn't  know 
me,"  he  said.  Then  he  approached 
h&rwilh  a deprocatinj:  look.  "I  am 
the  man  that  was  so  rude  to  you 
last  right.  Forget  th^re  was  ever 
Biich  a  person.  You  see  I  have 
thrown  off  sll  semblance  of  him," 
He  epokc  gravely  and  with  a  sort 
of  dignity,  standing  in  the  same 
place  in  which  Mra  Ogilvy  remem- 
bered in  a  flush  of  sudden  I'lsion 
be  had  almost  shaken  the  life  out 
of  her  last  night,  glaring'  at  her 
with  mnrderous  eyes.  There  was 
a  gleam  in  them  still  which  was 
not  reassuring ;  hut  his  aspect  was 
everything  that  was  penitent  and 
reepcctfuL  The  change  ia  his  ap- 
pearance was  made  by  the  remoral 
of  the  beard  which  had  covered 
bis  face.  He  had  suddenly  grown 
many  degrees  lighter  in  colour,  it 
seemed,  by  the  removal  of  that 
forest  of  dark  hair;  and  the  man 
hftd  beautiful  featUK^R,  a  fine  mouth, 
that  rare  beauty  either  in  man  or 
woman.  Uis  expression  had  always 
beon  good-humoored  and  agreeable. 
It  was  more  so,  a  look  in  which 
there  seemed  nu  guile,  hut  for  that 
newly  awakened  tigerish  expression 
in  his  eyes.  Mrs  Ogilvy  felt  a 
thrill  of  terror  such  as  had  not 
moved  her  through  sll  the  horrors 
of  the  previoHB  night,  when  Kobbie 
for  a  moment  left  the  room.  She 
felt  that  the  handsome  Fniiling  man 
before  het  would  have  strangled  h«t 


without  a  moment's  hesitattou  h 
there  been  any  possibility  of  get- 
ting the  money  for  which  ho  had 
struggled  iu  another  way,  in  what 
was  for  her  fortunately  the  only 
possible  way.  She  felt  his  grip 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  a  shiver 
ran  through  her  in  ai>ite  of  herself. 
She  could  not  help  a  glance  towards 
the  door,  where,  indeed,  Jauet  was 
at  the  moment  about  to  come  in, 
pushing  it  open  before  her.  There 
was  no  danger  to-day,  with  every- 
body about ;  hut  another  night — 
who  could  tell? 

"When  the  dinner  was  over,  Low 
addntf«cd  her  again.  "This,"  he 
said,  putting  np  his  hand  to  his 
rhiti,  "  is  my  toiMlo  tie  vot/fif/e. 
You  are  going  to  be  fre«  of  us  soon. 
"We  shall  make  no  flourish  of 
trumpets,  but  go  suddenly  aa  we 
came." 

"  If  it  doesn't  prove  too  late," 
said  Robert,  gruffly. 

"  Listen  to  the  croaker.  It  i.sn't, 
and  it  shan't  be,  too  late.  I  don't 
admit  the  possibility — so  long  as 
your  mother,  to  whom  wo  bcha^'ei' 
BO  badly  last  night " 

"  You,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  breathed  forth 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"Oh,  he  was  in  it  just  as  much 
as  I  was,"  said  the  other,  lightly; 
'*  but  he's  a  canny  Scot,  Boh ;  ho 
knows  when  to  stop.  I,  when  I 
am  in  a  good  way,  don't." 

Tht>re  was  a  savage  meaning  in 
the  lightness  of  this  speech  and  the 
emile  that  accompanied  it.  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  terrified,  felt  herself  again 
shaking  like  a  leaf,  like  a  rag  in 
these  tremendous  hands.  And 
Sobbie,  who  only  knew  when  to 
slop — oh,  no,  no — oh,  no,  no — 
she  would  not  believe  that :  though 
he  had  stood  still  long  and  looked 
CD. 

"  You  shall  see  that  I  will  keep 
my  woid,"  she  said,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  room  to  fetch  the  mone 
which  she  had  brought  from  Edi^ 
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burgh  with  &o  man3'  precautions. 
She  who  had  been  above  all  fenr 
felt  it  now  penetrating  to  hor  very 
soul.  She  locked  her  door  when 
she  went  into  her  room,  a  precau- 
tion eho  liad  probably  novcr  taken 
in  her  life  before.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  herself  in  the  mirror  as 
she  passed,  and  saw  that  her  coun- 
tenance wna  blanched,  and  her  eyes 
wide  with  fright.  Two  men,  per- 
haps— at  least  one  in  the  fulness 
of  his  strength — and  she  such  a 
little  old  feeble  woman.  Had  the 
money  she  possessed  been  more 
easily  got  at,  she  knew  that  she 
would  have  had  Bhort  slirift.  And, 
indeed,  if  he  killed  her,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  mak- 
ing her  sign  anything  iirst.  It 
would  all  go  to  Kdbbie  naturally — 
provided  she  could  be  sure  that 
Bobbie  would  be  free  of  auy  share 
of  the  guilt.  Oil,  he  would  be 
free !  he  would  not  etand  by  and 
see  her  ill-UHeU — be  had  not  been 
able  to  bear  it  lost  night,  liobbie 
would  stand  by  her  whatever  bap> 
pened.  But  her  bosom  panted  and 
her  heart  beat  in  her  very  throat. 
She  had  to  go  down  agnin  into  tbe 
room  wherij  red  mardor  was  in  the 
thoughts  of  one,  and  perhaps — God 
forbiJ  it !  God  forbid  it !  Oh,  no, 
no,  no  ! — it  was  not  in  nature  :  not 
on  hiti  mother,  not  on  any  one  to 
kill  or  hurt  would  Kobbio  ever  lay 
a  hand. 

She  wont  down-stairs  after  a  very 
short  interval,  and  aa  she  reached 
the  dining  -  room  door  heard  the 
voice  of  Low  talking  to  .lano.t  in 
tbe  mcKt  genial  tones.  He  was  so 
clieerful,  so  friendly,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  so  pleasant  a  voice; 
and  Bobbie,  very  silent  behind 
hacks,  was  nItogt>thcr  eclipsed  by 
his  friend,  although  to  Janet  too 
thut  often  sullen  Robbie  was  "  my 
nin  laddie,"  dear  in  spite  of  all. 
But  there  was  no  drawback  in  her 
opinion  of  Mr  Lewis,  as  she  called 


him, — "Aye  canty  and  pleasant,  aye 
with  a  good  word  in  bis  head ;  no 
pride  about  him  ;  just  aa  pleasant 
with  me  OS  if  I  were  the  Buchesa 
herael'."  She  held  up  her  hands 
in  exprosaive  horror  as  she  met  hor 
mistress  at  the  door,  '*  He  car- 
ries it  oif  wt'  his  pleasant  ways ; 
hut  oh,  he  has  just  made  an  objeck 
of  himself,"  Janet  said. 

Mrs  Ogilvy  went  in,  feeUng  as 
if  she  wuro  going  to  her  doom. 
She  took  boT  little  packet  to  the 
table,  and  put  it  down  before  him. 
The  room  was  tilled  with  clouds  of 
smoke ;  and  that  bottle,  which  was 
so  groat  a  trial  to  her,  stood  on  tbe 
table  :  but  these  details  had  sunk 
into  absolute  insigniticauce.  Sho 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  get  the 
money  m  English  notes  and  gold 
—the  latter  an  unusual  sight  in 
the  Hewan,  where  one-pound  notes 
were  the  circulating  medium.  In 
the  tremor  of  her  nerves  and  com- 
motion of  her  feelings  she  had 
added  twenty  pounds  which  were 
in  the  house,  of  what  she  called 
"her  own  money,"  the  money  for 
the  housekeeping,  to  the  sum  which 
she  bad  told  him  waa  to  be  for 
him.  It  was  thus  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  which  she  put  before  M 
him-^hastily  laying  it  down  as  if  V 
it  burned  her,  and  yet  witli  a  cei^ 
tain  n^luctancQ  too. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  and  threw  a  look 
across  the  table  to  liobbie  ;  "  an- 
other twenty  ponnds  —  and  more 
where  that  came  from,  mother, 
ehr' 

"  I  have  no  more — not  a  farth- 
ing," she  said,  hastily ;  "  this  was 
my  money  for  my  house.  I  tbonght 
I  would  add  it  to  the  other :  since 
you  were  not  pleased — last  night." 

It  was  evidently  an  unfortunate 
movement  on  her  part  "Yon  will 
perhaps  find  some  more  still,"  ho 
said,  with  a  laugh,  "before  thia 
night.  It's  not  very  much  for  two, 
and  one  your  only  son  j  but  there 
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will  be  plenty  of  time  to  settle 
that  to-nigbt." 

*'  Itobbie,"  she  aaiJ,  breathleflily, 
"  is  not  going — ho  is  not  going  :  it 
is  for  you." 

"  Are  joa  not  going,  Bob  t " 

Robert  said  not  a  word  in  reply 
— be  ut  with  hia  head  fiopportcd 
on  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  the 
table :  and  hia  coantenanco  was  in- 
Tiaiblo— ho  made  no  moTenaent  or 
indication  of  what  ho  meant  to  do. 

**  I  have  no  more,"  said  Mrs 
OgilTj*  with  a  trembling  voice ;  for 
she  was  afraid  of  the  lcx>k,  half 
tierce,  half  mocking,  with  which  ho 
met  her  Qye&  "  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  if  I  had — money 
in  the  bank ,  and  could  draw  a 
cheque  like  most  people  now ;.  but 
I  have  always  followed  tho  old- 
raahione<l  way,  and  all  I  have  is  in 
the  hands  of——" 

She  broke  off  with  a  quavering, 
brukoo  eound — seeing  over  again 
the  scene  of  lut  night,  and  the 
paper  with  Mr  So niorvi lie's  name 
upon  it — she  reirn-mbered  now,  sud- 
denly, that  Mr  Somerville's  name 
was  Qpon  the  paper  which  thoy  had 
wanted  her  to  sign.  What  had  be* 
como  of  Mr  Somerville  that  he  had 
Dot  come,  as  he  promiaed,  to  speak 
to  Robbie,  to  pcnuado  tho  other 
one  to  go  away?  It  was  diflicult 
to  recall  to  herself  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  two  days  since  she  had 
gone  to  Edinburgh  and  {juured  htr 
trouble  hitu  his  sympathetic  enr& 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  hotter 
if  she  had  not  done  thiti,  or  opened 
her  heart  to  any  one.  ilr  Somer- 
ville would  never  betray  them,  be 
would  not  betray  Bobbie  ;  but  still 
it  seemed  that  something  had  hap- 
pened between  that  time  and  this, 
a  greater  sense  of  insecurity,  the 
feeling  that  something  was  going  to 
ha])pein.  Things  bad  been  better 
before,  when  that  atrange  life  which 
she  had  felt  to  bo  insupportable  was 
going  ou:  now  it  was  more  than  in- 


supportable, it  was  almost  over,  i 

after t     A  groat  chasm  «eente 

to  have  opened  at  her  feet^  and  sb^ 
felt  hcrsnlf  hurrying  towarda  it,  but 
could    not   tell   what   was    below. 
After  T  what  was  to  happen  qSXkt,  if 
Kobltie  drifted  uway  again,  and  sh^ 
saw  his  face  no  more  1  V 

Ho  avoided  her  all  day,  while 
sho  watched  for  him  at  every  cor- 
ner, eager  only  to  get  a  word,  to  ask 
a  question,  to  put  forth  u  single 
prayer.  The  afternoon  was  terribly 
lung :  it  wont  over,  one  sunny  hour 
after  another,  hot,  breathlecB,  ter- 
rible. It  was  clear  by  all  those  signs 
that  a  thunder-storm  was  coming, 
and  the  moet  appalling  roll  of 
thunder  would  have  been  a  relief; 
but  even  that  delayed  its  coming, 
and  a  dead  Rlillncss  hung  over 
heaven  and  earth.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  air,  the  flowers  lan- 
guished in  the  borders,  the  leaves 
hung  their  headn,  and  all  was  still 
indoors.  Sho  did  not  know  what 
the  yonng  men  wore  doing,  but 
thoy  made  no  sound.  I'erhaps  the 
weather  affected  them  too — perhaps, 
another  storm  coming,  which  they 
had  been  long  looking  for,  had  over^ 
come  their  spirits.  Perhaps  they 
were  making  preparations  for  their 
departure.  But  what  preparations 
could  they  make^  unless  it  were  a 
bundle  on  the  end  of  a  stick  like 
the  tramps  1  She  said  to  herself 
ihty,  and  then  with  anguish  changed 
it  in  her  mind  to  A«*,  but  did  not  be- 
lieve it  even  while  she  did  so.  No  ! 
she  had  a  conviction  in  her  heart 
that  Kobbie  would  go,  What  was 
there  to  keep  him  back  t  Kuthing 
but  dulness  and  the  society  of  an 
old  woman.  What  was  that  to  keep 
a  man  at  home  1  She  was  not  angry 
with  him,  nor  intolerant,  but  simply 
miserabla  What  was  there  in  her 
to  moke  a  young  man  happy  at 
home  ?  to  keep  him  contented  with- 
out society  or  any  amusement  1  Ifi  ' 
no,  she  could  not  blame  K<jbbii 
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He  wanted  movement,  he  wanted 
life  at  bis  age.  He  was  not  oven 
like  a  young  lad  who  somotimos  boa 
a  great  feeling  for  bis  mother.  She 
could  not  expect  it  of  him  that  he 
ehoidd  stay  hero  for  his  mother. 
Kven  tlie  flight,  the  excitement  of 
being  puraaed,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  away  —  Mre  O^^ilvy  bad 
beard  that  such  thiaga  -wore  more 
attractive  than  quietness  and  safety 
at  home.  It  was  natural  —  and, 
what  was  the  chief  thing  above  all 
other,  Robbie  was  not  so  much,  not 
BO  very  much,  to  blame. 

8hc  was  still  wandering  about 
when  the  day  began  to  wane  into 
eTening,likeanunquietsoul.  ^Vbere 
wore  they  ?  what  were  they  doiug  1 
The  quieb  of  ibo  house  became  dread- 
ful to  her.  She  who  had  loved  her 
quiet  so,  who  bud  felt  it  so  insup- 
portable to  have  her  calm  sol- 
itude 8o  spoiloii  and  broken  ! — but 
now  she  would  liavo  given  much 
only  Lo  hear  the  acuilto  of  their  feet, 
the  roar  of  their  loud  laughter.  She 
went  about  the  house  from  one  room 
to  another,  avoiding  only  the  bed- 
looms  where  she  supposed  they 
were.  She  would  nut  drive  them 
out  of  that  last  refuge.  She  would 
not  interfere  there,  be  importunate, 
disturb  them,  if,  perhaps^,  it  was  the 
last  day. 

And  then  she  went  outside  and 
gazed  riglit  and  loft  for  she  knew 
not  what.  She  was  looking  for  no 
one— ^or  was  it  the  storm  she  was 
looking  for  ?  Everything  was  grey, 
— the  sky,  like  some  deep  solid  lid 
for  the  panting  breathless  world, 
stealing  down  upon  the  u-arth,  close- 
ly hiding  the  heavens :  it  seemed 
to  come  closer  and  closer  down,  aa 
if  to  smother  the  universe  and  all 
the  terrified  creatures  on  it.  The 
birds  llew  low,  making  little  agi* 
tated  flights,  as  if  thoy  thought  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  So 
did  she,  to  whom,  aa  far  as  she 
knew,  everything  was  hastening  to 


a  conclusion — her  son  about  to  d 
appear  again  into  the  unknown,  if 
ho  had  not  already  done  so,  and 
her  life  about  to  be  wound  up  for 
ever.  For  she  know  well  there 
would  be  no  second  coming  back. 
Oh  !  never,  never  again  would  she 
sit  at  her  door,  and  listen  and  hopo 
for  his  stop  on  the  path.  If  he 
left  her  now,  it  would  be  for  ever. 
It  might  be  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  he  would  have  seen  some 
violence  done  to  his  mother ;  but 
no  money,  if  it  wore  ton  times  aa 
much,  would  bring  him  back  again 
— none  !  none !  not  if  it  wer«  ten 
limes  as  muoh.  If  he  went  now, 
he  would  never  come  back ;  and 
how  could  she  keep  bim  from 
going  now) 

About  seven  o'clock  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened,  and  torrents 
of  rain  fell — not  the  storm  for  which 
everybody  had  been  looking,  but 
only  the  tail  of  the  storm,  which 
sounded  all  round  the  horizon  in 
distant  dull  reports,  like  a  battle 
going  on  a  dozen  miles  away,  and 
the  tremendous  downpour  of  raia. 
She  said  to  herself,  "In  such  a  night 
they  can  never  go,"  with  a  mingled 
happiness  and  despair — happiness 
to  put  off  the  inevitable,  to  gain 
perha|>s  a  propitious  moment,  and 
supplicate  her  son  not  to  go ;  and 
despair  in  the  prospect  of  another 
twenty -four  hoars  of  misery  lik« 
this,  the  dreadful  suspense,  the  ter- 
ror of  she  knew  not  what.  When 
the  first  darkening  of  the  twilight 
came,  Mrs  Ogilvy  began  to  tbiuk 
of  another  night  to  go  through, 
and  Lew's  laugliing  threats,  and  ths 
devil  in  his  eyes.  He  had  said 
there  would  bo  time  to  talk  of  that 
to-night  Perhaps  ho  woidd  mur- 
der her  to-night;  and  all  the  coun- 
tryside would  believe  it  was  haij 
son,  and  curse  him,  though  iV^ 
would  not  be  Robbie — not  Uobbie, 
who  had  saved  her  onoe,  but  per- 
haps might  not  again.     She  asked 
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heraolf  whether  it  would  uot  be 
lit>tt«r  tu  Ro  sway  somewhere,  to 
save  herself,  and  above  all,  tbem, 
fn)in  eucit  a  dreniiful  U'mptation. 
But  where  coiild  she  go,  exposing 
the  uUery  of  her  hoase  f  and  hovr 
did  she  kuow  that  something  niijfht 
not  happen  which  would  make  her 
presence  a  protection  to  them  I 
She  gazed  ODt  from  the  window 
throtigh  the  rain,  and  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  could  always  tun. 
oat  there  and  hide  horsolf  among 
the  treed.  They  would  not  think  of 
looking  for  her  there.     She  would 

be    aafo    there,    or    at    leaat 

This  idea  gave  her  a  littlo  comfort. 
How  could  he  find  her  in  the  dark, 
in  the  heavy  rain,  among  her  own 
trees  1 

The  rain  had  drivon  hor  indoors, 
and  in  the  parlour  where  aho  was  she 
heard  them  overhead.  They  seemed 
to  bo  moving  about  softly,  and 
sometimes  crossed  the  passage,  as 
if  going  from  one  room  to  another. 
They  hod  shared  the  clothes  with 
which  Robbio  had  liberally  pro- 
Tided  himself  on  his  return — and 
the  thought  that  thoy  were  buaied 
only  with  so  homely  on  occupation 
as  packing  brought  back  a  littlo 
comfort  to  her.  A  man  docs  not 
&ah  about  his  clothe,  she  thought, 
who  has  murder  in  hb<  head.  She 
shook  off  her  t^-rtor  with  a  hyat  of 
sliamc  tlaniing  over  her.  Shnme  to 
have  done  injustice  to  her  neigh- 
bour, how  much  more  lo  her  son ! 
They  were  thinking  of  no  such  clruad- 
ful  things ;  it  was  only  the  panic  of 
her  owu  imagination  which  was  in 
fault.      She  said  to  herself  that  if 


it  must  bo  so,  if  Itobbio  left  ht-T, 
she  would  get  from  him  a  sum 
address,  and  tb«nj  she  would  send 
him  the  money  he  M-nutcd,  or  what- 
ever he  wanted — for  was  it  not  all 
hiiji  This  was  what  she  would  do : 
she  bad  nothing  to  give  him  now. 
rvrhape,  perhaps  he  might  be  de- 
ietTcd  by  that,  and  wait  till  sbu 
could  get  it  for  him,  while  his  frinufl 
went  on.  "NSImt  a  thing  this  would 
be,  to  get  him  alone,  to  talk  to  him, 
to  represent  to  him  how  much 
better  to  take  a  littlo  time,  to 
think,  to  give  himself  a  chance. 
She  thought  over  all  this^  and 
shook  her  head  while  she  thought ; 
for,  alas!  this  was  whot  Robbie 
would  never  do. 

Suddenly,  it  aoemed  in  a  mo* 
ment,  the  rain  stopped,  the  dis- 
tant thunder  came  lu  an  end,  tbo 
battle  in  the  skicu  wa^  over.  And 
after  all  the  tumult  aud  commotion 
of  the  elements,  the  clouds,  which 
had  poured  themselves  out,  dis- 
persed in  rags  and  fragments  of 
vapour,  and  lot  tbo  sky  look 
tbrough^the  most  serene  evening 
sky,  with  the  stars  faintly  visible 
through  the  wistlul  lingering  day- 
light— the  sweetest  evening,  with 
that  cleomeae  as  of  weeping,  and 
radianco  as  of  hope  rtotumed,  which 
is  in  the  akles  aft«r  the  relief  of 
the  rain,  and  in  a  human  counten- 
ance sometimes  when  all  its  tears 
have  been  shed,  and  there  are  no 
more  to  come.  AVas  it  a  good 
omen,  or  was  it  only  the  resig- 
nation of  despair  which  shone 
upon  her  out  of  that  evening 
sky  t 
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Mf»  Ogilvy  wont  wearily  up- 
Btmra  after  the  saapt^nse  aud  alarm 
of  this  long,  long  day.  It  was  ftU 
thot  she  could  do  to  drag  one  foot 
aricr  another,  to  kMp  upright;  her 


brain  was  in  a  confusion  of  misery^ 
out  of  which  she  now  could  dis- 
tinguish no  distinct  sentiment — 
terror  and  grief  and  suspense,  and 
the    vague    wild  apprehension   of 
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some  anintclUgible  catastrophe,  all 
mingling  together.  Whon  eho 
reached  tho  hood  of  the  stairs  sha 
Tnet  Kobbie,  who  toM  her,  not 
looking  at  her,  that  he  hiu]  bidilon 
JaBot  prepare  tho  supper  oarliei 
than  usual,  "  for  we'll  have  to  make 
a  start  to-uight,"  ho  said. 

She  seized  hia  hand  in  her  frail 
ones,  which  could  ecurcf^ly  hold 
it.  *' llobbio,  will  you  gol — will 
you  (fo,  and  break  my  heart  t" 

"  It's  of  no  use  speftkiiig,  mother ; 
let  me  be  free  of  you  at  least,  for 
God's  sake !  You  will  drive  me 
mad " 

"  Robbie  !  Robbie !  my  only  son 
— my  only  child  !  I'll  be  dead 
and  jtone  before  ever  you  could 
come  back." 

"  You'll  live  the  longeat  of  the 
two  of  us,  mulher." 

"God  forbid!  "she  said;  "God 
forbid  I  Bub  why  will  ye  go  out 
into  the  jaws  of  death  and  the 
mouth  of  belli  If  the  pursuers  of 
blood  are  after  him,  they  are  not 
after  you.  Oh,  Itobbie,  stay  with 
your  mother,  Dinoa  forsake  me 
ibr  a  strange  man." 

"  Mother,"  be  said,  with  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  when  your  friend  is  in 
deadly  danger,  is  iliat  tho  time, 
think  you,  to  forsake  him  T " 

And  Mrs  Ogitvy  was  silent. 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  gasp 
in  her  throat.  AH  her  old  teach- 
ings, tho  tenets  of  her  life,  came 
back  upon  her  and  choked  her. 
Wheu  your  friend  is  in  deadly 
danger  1  Was  it  not  she  who 
had  taught  her  son  that,  of  all 
the  moment*  of  life,  that  was 
the  last  to  choose  to  abandon  a 
friend  1  She  could  make  him  no 
answer;  she  only  stared  at  him 
with  tronbled  failing  eyes. 

"  But  once  he  is  in  safety," 
Robbie  said,  with  a  stammer  of 
hesitation  and  confusion,  "  once  I 

can  feel  sure  that Mother,  I 

promise  yon,  if  I  can  hplp  it,  I  will 


not  go — where  he  is  going.  I — 
promise  you."  lie  cast  a  look  be- 
hind him.  There  Wiis  no  one  there, 
but  Lew's  door  was  open,  and  it 
was  possible  he  might  bear.  Rob- 
bie  bent  forward  haBltly  to  bis 
mother's  ear.  "  I  cannot  stand 
against  him,"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot : 
I  told  you  —  he  is  my  maaler — 
dliln't  I  tell  you  "i  But  I  will  come 
back — I  will  come  back — as  aoon 
as  I  am  free." 

Ho  trembled,  too,  throughout 
bis  big  bulk,  with  agitation  and 
excitement — more  than  she  ever 
did  ill  her  weakness;.  IX  this  was 
so,  was  it  not  now  her  business  to 
!«  strong  to  support  her  boy  1  She 
went  on  to  her  room  to  put  on  her 
other  cap,  to  prepare  for  the  evening, 
and  the  last  meat  they  were  to  eat 
together.  The  habits  of  life  ate  so 
strong ;  her  heart  was  breaking, 
and  yet  she  knew  that  it  was  time 
to  put  on  her  evening  cap.  She 
went  into  her  room,  too,  with  the 
feeling  ttiat  there  no  new  agilalion 
oould  come  near  her,  that  she  might 
kneel  down  a  moment  by  her  bed- 
side and  get  a  little  calm  and 
strength.  But  not  to-night.  To 
her  astonishment  and  horror,  the 
tall  figure  of  Low  raised  itself  from 
the  old-fashioned  escritoire  in  which 
she  kept  her  pa^K^rs  und  did  her 
writing.  He  turned  round,  and 
faced  her  with  a  laugli.  "  Oh,  it 
is  you!"  he  said.  "  L  thought  it 
was  your  good  son  Bob.  You  sur- 
prised uB  when  wo  were  making  a 
little  examination  by  oncselvee.  It 
is  always  bettor  to  examine  for 
yourself,  don't  you  know ** 

"  To  examine— what  1 " 

"  Where  the  money  is,  mother," 
he  said,  with  another  laugh. 

She  had  herself  closed  the  door 
before  she  had  seen  him.  She  was 
at  his  mercy. 

"You  think,  then,"  she  said,  "that 
I've  told  you  a  Ho — about  money?" 

"  Everybody    tells    lies    about 
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money,  mother.  I  never  know 
ooe  yet  wbo  did  nut  declare  be 
had  none — until  it  was  Ukcu  out 
of  bis  pockota,  ur  uul  of  his  boxes, 
or  out  of  a  nice  little  piece  uf  furtii- 
turo  like  this,  which  an  old  lady 
can  keep  in  her  bedroom — locked." 

Sb«  took  ber  keys  out  of  her 
pocket,  a  neat  little  bunch,  sbioing 
like  silver,  and  handed  them  to 
him  without  a  word.  Ho  received 
them  with  a  somewhat  startled 
look.  It  was  something  like  the 
sensation  of  having  the  other  cheek 
turned  to  you,  after  having  struck 
the  first.  He  had  been  examining 
the  Inck  with  a  view  to  openinR  by 
other  methods.  The  keys  put  into 
his  band  startled  him;  but  again 
he  carried  it  ofl'  with  a  laugh. 
"  Plucky  old  Rirl ! "  he  said.  And 
then  be  turned  round  and  proceeded 
to  open  the  well-worn  old  secretary 
which  had  enclosed  all  Mra  OgUry'a 
trifling  valuables,  and  the  records 
of  her  thnugbts  sinoe  she  was  a 
girl.  It  opened  as  easily  as  any 
d'lor,  and  gave  up  itA  treasures,  her 
tetters,  her  little  memorials,  the 
records  of  on  innocent  woman's 
ovaneseent  joys  and  lasting  sorrows. 
The  rr<ugh  adventurer,  whose  very 
presence  here  was  a  kind  of  sacri- 
lege, stooped  over  the  tiny  writing- 
b<Mrd,  the  dainty  little  drawers,  like 
a  bear  examining  a  beehive.  Uo 
pulled  out  a  drawer  or  two,  in  which 
there  wero  buodlee  of  old  letter*,  all 
neatly  tied  np,  touching  them  as  if 
bis  hands  were  too  big  for  the  »iiiall 
ivory  knobs  ;  and  then  he  ituddenly 
turned  round  upon  ber,  sbulting 
the  drawers  again  hurriedly^  and 
Hung  the  keys  into  her  lap, 

"  Hang  it  all !  I  cannot  do  it. 
Fve  not  come  to  that  Kob  a 
rogue  by  day  or  night ;  that's  (atr 
enough :  but  turn  to  picking  and 
stealing.  Ko  !  take  back  your  keys 
— you  may  have  millions  for  me. 
I  can't  look  up  your  little  drawers, 
d — n  yoQ  ! "  he  cried. 
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"  No,  laddie  ! "  said  Mrs  OgilvyJ 
looking  np  at  him  with  tears  in  her 
cy«6,  "you're  fit  for  better  things." 

Ue  looked  at  her  strangely.  8ha 
sat  tpiito  still  beside  bim,  not  mov^ 
ing,  not  even  t&king  up  her  koysj^ 
which  lay  in  her  lap. 

'*  Vou  thiuk  80,  do  you  1  **  he  said,  i 
"And  yet  I  would  have  killed  yoi^fl 
last  night"  ■ 

"  Thank  the  Lonl,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "that  delivered  you  from  that 
temptation." 

*'  That  saved  your  life,  you  mean. 
But  it  wasn't  the  Lord.  It  was 
Bob,  your  eon,  who  couldn't  stand 
and  see  it  after  oil." 

"Thank  the  Lord  still  more,"  she 
said,  "that  wakened  the  oM  hearf, 
his  own  natural  heart,  in  my  boy." 

"  Well,  that  is  one  view  to  take 
of  it,"  said  Lew.  "  I  should  have 
thought  it  more  sensible,  bowover^ 
to  thank  the  Lord,  as  you  say,  for 
your  own  life." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  rose  up.  The  keys  of 
her  treasures  fell  to  the  ground. 
What  were  thoy  to  her  at  this  mo* 
mentt  "And  what  is  my  life  to 
me,"  she  said,  "  that  I  should  think 
of  it  instead  of  better  things?  Do 
you  think  it  matters  much  to  me, 
left  hero  alone  an  auld  wreck  on  the 
shore,  without  a  son,  without  a  com- 
panion, without  a  hope  for  this 
world, whether  Iliveordiel  Man!" 
she  cried,  laying  a  band  on  his  arm, 
"  it's  not  that  I  would  give  it  for  my 
Robbie,  my  own  son,  over  and  over 
and  over!  but  1  would  give  it  for 
you.  Oh,  diniia  think  that  I  am 
making  a  false  pretence  I  For  you, 
laddie,  that  are  none  of  mine,  that 
would  have  killed  me  last  night, 
that  wouhl  kill  me  now  for  ever  so 
little  that  I  stood  in  your  way." 

"  No  ! "  he  said  in  a  hoarse  mur- 
mur, '•  no  1 " — but  she  saw  still  the 
gleam  of  the  devil  in  his  eye,  that 
murderous  sense  of  power — that  he 
had  hut  to  pub  forth  a  hand, 

*'  If  it  would  not  bo  for  the 
2t 


on  your  bouJ — you  that  aro  taking 
my  Bun  irom  me — yoa  might  take 
my  life  too,  and  welcome,"  she 
said. 

She  could  nut  atand.  She  woa 
restless,  too,  and  conld  not  bear  one 
position.  She  eank  upon  her  chair 
again,  and,  lifting  up  tho  keys,  laid 
them  down  upnn  tho  open  eacri- 
toifB,  where  they  lay  shining  be- 
tween the  two,  neither  of  use  nor 
consequence  to  either.  Law  began 
to  paco  up  and  down  tho  room, 
half  abashed  at  his  own  wcakucBS, 
hnlf  furious  at  hi»  failure.  She 
might  have  millions — but  bo  could 
not  tiah  them  out  of  her  drawers,  not 
he.  Tliat  w»b  uo  man's  work.  He 
could  have  killed  her  last  night, 
and  he  could,  she  divintd,  kill  hor 
now,  with  a  aort  of  satisfaction,  but 
not  rob  her  escritoire. 

"  Mr  Lew,  will  you  leave  me  my 
eoni"  aha  said. 

"No;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  he  cornea  of  his  own  will," 
cried  the  other.  "  You  maku  your- 
self a  fine  idea  (>(  your  son.  T)o  you 
know  ho  haa  been  in  with  me  in 
everything  1  Ah  I  he  has  his  own 
scruples^  he  has  not  mine.  He 
interfered  last  night ;  but  he'd  turn 
out  your  drawers  na  aoon  as  look  at 
you.  It's  a  pity  he's  not  horo  to  do 
it," 

**"Will  yon  leave  me  my  sonV 
she  repeated  again  j  "  ho  ia  aHl  I  have 
in  the  world." 

'*  I've  got  less,"  cried  Lew  ;  "  I 
haven't  oven  a  son,  and  don't  want 
one.  You  are  a  deal  better  without. 
him.  Whatever  he  might  he  when 
he  was  a  boy,  llob'a  a  rover  now. 
IT4S  never  would  settle  down.  He 
would  do  you  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good." 

"  Will  yoa  loave  me  my  aon  J "  she 
said  again. 

"  No !  [  can  aay  No  as  well  as 
you,  mother;  but  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Ask  himself,  not 
me.    Do  you  think  this  is  a  place 


for  a  man  J   "What  can  ho  do  1    Wfc 
would  ho  SC0I     Nobody.     It  in  nc 
living — it  ia  making  believe  to  live 
No  ;  he  won't  stay  hero  if  he  will 
bo  guided  by  me." 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and 
Kobbie  looked  in.  "  Are  you  going 
to  stay  all  night?"  he  said,  gnilHy. 
"There's  supper  waiting,  and  no 
time  to  bo  lost,  if " 

"If — ^we  take  that  long  run  wo 
were  thinking  of  to-night.  Well, 
let's  go.  Mrs  Ogilvy,  you're  going 
to  keep  UB  company  to  night  1" 

"  It's  tlie  lust  iimv,"  tiald  lier  son. 

**  Oh,  Kobbie,  llobbie ! "  she  cried. 

"  Stop  that,  mother.  I've  aaid  all 
I'm  going  to  say." 

To  sit  down  round  the  table  with 
the  i.Ush«s  served  as  usual,  the  lamp 
shining,  the  men  eating  largely,  even 
it  seemed  with  enjoyment,  a  little 
conversation  going  on- — was  to  go 
from  one  dreadful  dream  to  another 
with  scarcely  a  pauBO  between.  Waa 
it  real  that  they  were  Rtttiug  there 
to-day  and  would  be  far  away  to- 
morrow ?  That  this  was  her  aon, 
whom  she  could  touch,  and  to- 
morrow ho  would  have  disappeared 
again  into  the  unseen  t  Love  ie 
the  most  oMuratc,  the  most  un- 
reasoning thing  in  the  world.  Mrs 
Ogilvy  knew  now  very  well  what 
her  Robbie  waa.  There  were  few 
revelations  which  could  have  been 
made  to  hor  on  tho  suhjiict.  Pur- 
haps — oh,  horriblo  thing  to  think 
or  say ! — it  was  better  for  her  be- 
fore ho  came  hock,  when  alic  had 
thought  that  his  al}«once  waa  the 
great  sorrow  of  her  life :  she  had 
learnt  many  other  things  since 
then.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  the 
father  of  tho  prodigal  learned  this 
lesson  too,  and  knew  that,  oven 
with  the  best  robe  npon  him,  and 
the  ring  on  his  dnger  and  the  shoes 
on  his  feet,  ho  was  still  hankering 
aft^r  the  husks  which  the  swine 
eat,  and  their  company.  IIow  much 
easier  would  life  be,  and  how  many 
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problems  would  diitsppear  or  lio 
AoWcd,  if  wo  conid  lovo  only  tboeo 
whom  W6  approTed  !  But  how  little, 
how  very  litUe  diffepoDce  doca  this 
make.  Mrs  Ogilvy  knew  every- 
thing, dinned  cverj-thing,  and  yet 
the  thought  that  ho  was  going 
awfty  made  heaven  and  earth  blank 
to  bcr.  iShc  could  not  reconcilu 
herself  to  Iho  dreadful  thought. 
And  ho,  fur  his  part,  said  very 
little.  He  showed  no  regret,  but 
neither  did  he  ahow  that  eagemera 
to  take  tho  next  step  which  began 
to  appear  in  Lew,  He  sat  very 
silent,  chiefly  in  the  shade,  saying 
nothing.  Perhaps  after  all  he  was 
sorry  ;  but  his  mother,  watching 
him  in  her  anguish,  eould  not  make 
sure  even  of  that.  Janet  was,  next 
to  Lew  himself,  tho  mait  chei>rfnl 
person  in  the  rc»om.  Hhti  puIIiH] 
her  mistress's  sleeTe,  and  showLLl 
her  two  shining  pieces  of  gold  in 
her  hand,  with  a  little  nod  of  her 
bead  towards  Lew.  "  And  Andrew 
has  one,"  she  whispered.  "I  aye 
said  he  was  a  real  gentleman  ! 
Threo  golden  sovereigns  between 
us — and  what  have  we  ever  done  t 
ril  just  put  them  by  for  curioiities. 
It's  no  often  you  see  tho  like  o* 
them  here."  Tliu  mistreps  loi>ke<i 
at  tlieui  with  a  rueful  smile.  Guld 
is  not  vei7  common  in  rural  Scot- 
land. She  lifld  taken  so  mncb 
tTDublu  to  get  those  gulden  sover- 
Otgiis  for  her  du[>arting  guest  I  but 
it  did  not  displroRe  her  that  he  bad 
been  generous  to  her  old  servants. 
Thtm  was  gnod  in  him — oh,  there 
waa  gooil  in  him  I — be  bad  been  made 
tar  better  things. 

Janet  had  been  in  this  radiant 
mood  when  she  cleared  the  table ; 
but  a  few  minutes  aftf'r  she  came 
in  s^n  with  a  scan;d  face,  and 
beckoned  to  her  mistrecs  at  the 
door.  Mrs  Ogilvy  harried  out, 
afrftid  she  know  not  of  what,  fear- 
ing »ome  catastrophe.  Andrew 
■tood   behind  Janet  in  the  halL 
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*'  What  is  it  ? 
mislrofls  cried. 

"Have  you  siller  in  the  house,, 
momi  is  it  known  that  yuu  haval 
siller  in  the  house?" 

"Jle — Biller?  are  you  out  of  yoiu 
scnBGRl      I  have  no  siller  iu  the' 
house— nothing  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary," Mrs  Ogilvy  cried. 

"  It's  just  thig,"  said  Janet, 
*'  there's  a  heap  of  waiff  characters 
creeping  up  about  the  bouse.  I 
canna  think  it's  just  for  the  spoons 
and  tho  tea-senrice  and  that,  that 
are  aye  here;  but  I  thought  if  you 
had  been  sending  for  money,  and 
thse  burglars  had  got  wit  of  it " 

"What  kind  of  waiff  characters  1" 
said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  trembling. 

"They  are  both  back  and  front 
Andrew  he  was  going  to  supper 
Sandy,  and  a  man  started  ap  at 
his  lug.  The  doors  and  the  win- 
dows are  all  weel  fastened,  but 
Andrew  ho  said  I  ahould  let  you,^ 
ken."  ■ 

"The  gentlemen,"  said  Andrew,™ 
"  will  maybe  know — they  will  may- 
be  know " 

"  How  should  the  gentlemen 
know,  poor  laddies,  mair  than  any 
one  of  usT"  cried  Janet 

It  was  a  groat  thing  for  Andrew 
all  his  hfe  after  ihat  the  mislresfl 
approved  his  suggtMlion.  "I  will 
go  and  tell  them,"  she  said;  "and 
you  two  go  ben  to  your  kitchen  and 
keep  very  quiet,  but  if  ye  hoar  any- 
thing more  let  me  know," 

8ho  went  back  into  the  lighted 
room,  trembling,  but  ready  fop 
everything.  The  two  men  were 
seated  at  the  table.  They  were 
not  talking  as  usual,  but  sat  like 
men  full  of  thought,  saying  uutb- 
ing  to  each  other.  They  looked  up 
both  —  Lew  with  much  attention, 
Bob  with  a  sort  of  sulky  in- 
difference.  '*  It  appears,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  speaking  in  a  hroktu  voice, 
**  that  there  are  men — all  round  the 
house." 
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"  Men  !  all  round  tho  houso." 
There  was  a  moment  of  coosterna- 
tlou,  and  then  Lew  sprang  to  Uia 
feet.  "  It  has  come,  Bob  ;  the  hour 
has  come,  sooner  than  wo  thuu;;;Ut;." 

Rob  roae  too,  slowly ;  an  oatU, 
which  in  this  terriblo  momont 
aflected  bis  mother  more  tUiin  all 
tho  TRst,  came  from  his  lijjs.  "  1 
told  you — you  would  lot  them;  take 
you  by  surprise." 

"Fool  again  !  I  don't  deny  it," 
the  other  said,  with  a  sort  of  gaiety. 
"  Now  for  your  gulley  and  E^skside, 
and  a  run  for  it,  We'll  beat  them 
yet." 

"If  they've  not  stopped  U8  up 
like  blind  moles,"  cried  Robbie. 
"Mother,  keep  them  in  parley  as 
long  as  you  can  j  every  moment's 
worth  an  hour.  You'll  have  to 
opan  the  dooFj  but  not  till  the  very 
last" 

She  answered  only  with  a  Utile 
movement  of  her  head,  and  atood 
looking  without  a  word,  while  they 
caught  up  without  another  glance 
at  her — Robbie  the  cloak  which  lie 
had  brought  with  him,  and  Lew  a 
loose  coat,  in  which  he  enveloped 
himself.  Their  movomeutB  were 
very  quiet,  very  still,  as  of  men  ab- 
sorbo<i  in  what  they  were  doing, 
thinking  of  nothing  else.  They 
hurried  out  of  the  roctm,  Robbie  first, 
leading  the  way,  and  hia  mother's 
eyes  following  him  as  if  they  would 
have  burst  out  of  the  eockots.  He 
was  far  too  much  preoccupied  to 
think  uf  her,  to  give  her  even  a  look. 
And  this  was  their  farewell,  and  she 
might  never  see  him  more.  She 
stood  there  molionlass,  conscious  of 
nothing  but  that  acute  and  poignant 
anguish  that  she  had  taken  her  last 
look  of  her  son,  when  suddenly  the 
air,  which  was  trembling  and  quiver- 
ing with  excitement  and  expecta- 
tion, like  the  air  that  thrills  and 
ehimmers  over  a  blazing  furnace, 
was  penetrated  by  the  eound  for 
which  the  whole  world  seemed  to 


hare  been  waiting — a  heavy  omin- 
ous loud  knock  at  the  outer  door. 
Mrs  Ogilvy  recovered  all  her  facul- 
ties in  a  moment  She  went  to  the 
open  door  of  tlie  dining-room,  where 
Andrew  and  Janet,  one  on  the  heels 
of  tho  other,  were  arriving  in  com- 
motion, Andrew  about  to  stride  with 
a  heavy  step  to  thn  door.  She 
silenced  them,  and  kept  them  back 
with  a  movement  of  her  hands, 
stamping  her  impatient  foot  at  An- 
drew and  his  unnecessary  haste. 
She  thought  it  would  look  like  ex- 
pectation if  she  responded  too  soon 
— and  had  they  not  told  her  to  par- 
ley, to  gain  time  1  She  stood  at  the 
dining-room  door  and  waited  till  tho 
summons  shoidd  ho  repeated.  And 
after  an  interval  it  came  again,  with 
a  sound  of  several  voices.  She  put 
heraalf  in  motion  now,  coming  out 
into  the  hall,  pretending  to  call  upon 
Andrew,  as  she  would  have  done  in 
former  days  if  so  disturbed,  "fitees 
me  I"  she  cried;  "who  will  that 
be  making  such  a  noise  at  the 
doorl" 

"  Will  I  open  it,  meml"  Andrew 
B&id, 

"  Ko,  no ;  let  me  speak  to  them 
first.  Who  is  it  r'  Mrs  Ogilvy  said, 
raising  her  calm  voice;  "who  is 
making  such  a  iJisturbance  at  my 
door  at  this  hour  of  the  night  1 " 

*'  Open  in  the  Queen's  name," 
cried  somebody  outside. 

"Ay,  that  would  I  willingly," 
cried  Mrs  Ogilvy;  "  but  who  are  ye 
that  are  taking  her  sacred  I^Iqjesty's 
namel  None  of  her  servants,  I'm 
sure,  or  you  would  not  disturb  an 
honest  family  at  this  hour  of  the 
night." 

"  Open  to  the  police,  at  your 
peril,"  said  another  voice. 

"The  police — in  this  house  1  No, 
no,"  she  cried,  standing  white  and 
trembling,  but  holding  out  like  a 
lion.  "Yoa  will  not  deotuvo  me 
with  that — in  this  house." 

"Open  the  door, orwe'U break  it 
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Hore,  you  speak  to  bar!  " — "  Mum," 
fluid  A  new  voice,  Tery  tremiiloua 
but  fatiiiliar»  "it  isino,  Peter  Youjip, 
with  tho  men  from  EiJinburgh.  It's 
maybe  aomo  awfu'  mistnko ;  bnt  you 
mnat  let  as  in — you  maun  open  the 
door." 

"  You,  Peter  Young  t "  cried  Mrs 
Ogil  vy — "you  are  not  the  roan  todis- 
tarb  my  Louse  in  tbe  niiddlo  of  the 
nigbt  Tt  ill  becomes  you,  after  nil 
you've  got  from  the  Hewon.  Just 
tell  these  idle  folk  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gotten  here,  and  bid  them  go 
away." 

"This  ia  folly,"  said  a  more  im- 
pcmtire  voice,  "  Break  in  the 
door  if  she  will  not  open  it,  We 
can't  stand  all  the  ni^ht  parleying 
here." 

Then  Mrs  Ogiivy  heard,  her  ears 
pretematurally  fthorp  in  the  crisis, 
a  sound  as  of  women's  voices,  which 
gave  hcT  a  momentary  ho[>e.  Was 
it  a  trick  that  was  boing  played 
upon  her  after  all  1  for  if  it  waa  for 
life  or  death,  why  should  there  be 
women's  voices  there  1 

And  then  another  voice  aroee 
which  was  even  more  rea^euring. 
It  waa  the  minister  who  spoke, — 
tbe  minister  dragged  hither  against 
his  will,  hut  beginning  to  feel  piously 
that  it  wa»  the  hand  of  I'rovidence, 
and  that  he  had  been  directed  nut 
by  Mrs  Ainalie,  but  by  some  special 
raeasenger  from  heaveo — if  indeed 
•he  was  not  one,  "Mrs  Ogiivy," 
the  minister  said,  "it  mu»t  be,  as 
Peter  says,  some  dreadful  mistake — 
but  it  certainly  ia  the  police  frttm 
ICdinburgh,  and  you  must  let  them 
in." 

"  Who  ia  that  that  is  speaking  1  is 
it  the  minister  that  is  speaking  1  are 
ye  all  in  a  plot  to  disturb  the  rest 
of  a  (piiet  family  ?  No,"  with  a 
sudden  exclamation,  "ye  will  not 
break  in  my  door.  I  will  open  it, 
since  ye  farce  me  to  open  it.  I  am 
coming,  I  am  coming." 

Andrew  rushed  forward,  to  puU 


back  with  all  ex|H>dilion  the  bol 
and  bars.  But  his  mistress  atampe* 
her  foot  at  him  once  more,  and  dis-' 
misAed  him  behind  backs  with  a 
look — from  which  he  did  not  recover 
for  many  a  long  day — and  coming 
forward  herself,  began  to  draw  back 
with  difiicuUy  and  very  slowly  the 
innocent  bolts  and  bars.  They 
might  have  been  tbe  fastenings  of  a 
fortress  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  laboured  at  them,  with  her  nn< 
accustomed  hands.  "And  me 
ready  to  do  it  in  a  moment/'  An- 
drew said,  aggrieved,  while  .the  kept 
asking  herself,  the  wonla  buzxing  in 
her  eare,  like  Itic-s  coming  and  going, 
"Have  I  kept  them  long  onovight 
have  I  given  my  lads  their  time? 
Oh,  if  they  got  out  that  quiet  they 
should  be  safe  by  now,"  There  was 
the  bolt  at  the  bottom  and  the  top, 
and  there  was  the  chain,  and  then 
the  key  to  turn.  Tbe  door  was 
driven  in  upon  her  at  last  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  a  number  of 
impatient  men,  a  great  gnat  of 
fresh  air,  a  ray  of  moonlight  straight 
from  the  ffkies :  and  ^fr  Logan  and 
his  companions,  Susie  pslu  and  cry- 
ing, and  Mrs  AinsHe  pale  too — bnt 
with  eyes  sparkling  and  all  the  keen 
enjoyment  of  an  exciting  catastrophe 
in  her  face, 

"  We   have   a   warrant   for    the 
arrest  of  L«w  or  Lewis  Winlerman,, 
alia?,  Ac,  Arc,  accused  of  murder, 
said  the  leader  of  the  party,  "wh 
we  have  reation  to  believe  has 
for  some  weeks  harboured  here. 

Mrs  Ogiivy  disengaged  her.Bel: 
from  the  man,  whose  sudden  push 
inwards  had  almost  carried  her  away. 
Sbe  came  forxvard  into  the  midst  in 
her  white  ca]i  and  shawl,  a  wunder- 
fiil  centre  to  all  these  <lark  figun 
"There  is  no  such  person  in  ni 
house,"  she  said. 

And  then  there  cnme  a  cry  and 
tumult  from  behind,  and  thnmgh 
the  do(»r  of  the  dining-room,  which 
stood  wide  open,  making  it  a  part  of 
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the  scene,  there  sadd^nly  appeared 
another  group  of  whirliii'^  strug- 
gling Sguroa,  steadily  pashing  hack 
hefore  them  the  two  fngitivea,  who 
had  crept  IIiclt  way  out,  only  to  bo 
met  and  overpowered,  and  hroughfc 


back  to  answer  as  they  could  for 
themselves.  Then,  and  only  then, 
Mm  Ogilvy'a  atreugth  failed  her. 
The  light  for  a  moment  went  out 
of  her  eyes.  AU  that,  she  had  doc 
had  been  in  vain — in  vain  ! 
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The  two  men  stood  with  the  back- 
ground of  dark  figures  behind,  while 
the  inapectur  who  was  at  the  hi^ad  of 
the  party  advauced  towards  them. 
llobbie,  with  bis  long  beard  and 
his  cloak  over  hig  shouldnr,  was  the 
one  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed. 
One  of  the  policemen  held  him  firm 
by  the  arm.  Ilia  countenance  was 
dark,  his  air  aiillcn,  like  a  wild 
beast  taken  in  the  toils.  The  other 
by  hi«  side,  almost  spruce  in  hie 
loose  coat,  his  clean  •  shaven  face 
seeking  no  shadow,  facing  the 
enemy  with  a  half-smile  upon  it, 
easy,  carelcaa,  fearing  no  evil — pro- 
duced an  eCfect  qviite  contrary  to 
that  which  the  dark  and  beartled 
hrignud  made  upon  the  officers  of 
tho  law,  Who  could  dotibt  that  it 
was  he  who  was  the  son  of  the 
lioufie,  "  Iwl  awuy  "  by  the  truculent 
tnffian  by  hia  sidel  There  was  no 
mention  of  Robbie's  name  in  the 
waiTant.  And  the  eight  of  Rob- 
bie's mother,  and  her  defence  of 
her  threshold,  had  touched  the 
hearts  even  of  the  police.  To  take 
away  this  ruKian,  to  leave  her  her 
son  in  peace,  poor  old  lady,  reliev- 
ing her  poor  Httle  t[iiiet  house  of 
the  horror  that  had  stolen  Into  it — ■ 
the  inspector  certainly  felt  t-hat  ho 
would  ba  doing  a  goiMl  service  to 
his  neighbour  as  well  as  obeying 
tho  o^^o^a  of  the  law. 

*'  Tho  one  with  tho  beard,"  he 
aaid,  looking  at  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  baud — "  that  ia  him. 
Secure  him.  Green.  Wtond  by, 
men  ;  he  on  your  guard ;  ho  knows 
what    he's    about ah  ! "      The 
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inspector  breathed  more  freely  ■when 
tho  handcnlTa  clicked  on  Robert 
Ogilvy'a  wriata,  who  for  Ida  [Mirt 
neither  resisted  nor  answered,  but 
stood  looking  almost  stupidly  at 
tho  scene,  and  then  down  upon  his 
hands  when  thoy  were  aecurod. 
The  other  by  liis  side  put  up  a 
haml  to  his  face,  as  if  overwhelmml 
by  tho  catastrophe,  and  fell  a  little 
backward,  overcome  it  seemed  with 
di-stress — as  Kobbio  ought  to  have 
dooR,  had  this  and  not  the  ruffian 
in  the  beard  been  he. 

Mrs  Ogilvy  hod  been  leaning  on 
Susie's  shonlder,  incapable  of  more, 
her  heart  almost  ceasing  to  beat,  all 
her  strength  gone;  hut  when  the 
words,  "  the  one  with  tho  beard," 
reached  dully  and  slowly  to  her 
comprehension,  she  made  hut  one 
bound,  pushing  with  both  arms 
every  one  away  from  her,  and  with 
a  shriek  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  group.  "  It  is  my  son,"  she 
cried,  "  my  «o»,  my  aon  I  It  ia 
Bobbie  Ogilvy  and  no  one  else.  It 
is  my  son,  my  son,  my  son  ! "  She 
flung  herself  upon  him,  raving  as  if 
she  had  suddenly  gone  mad  in  her 
misery,  and  Irieil  t<>  pluck  off  with 
her  weak  hands  tlia  Iron  bandfl 
fi\mi  bi3  wrist.-*.  Hfr  cries  rang 
out,  siltiucing  every  other  sound. 
"It  is  my  son,  my  son, my  son !*' 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  madim ;  it 
may  be  your  son,  and  still  it  may 
bo  the  man  wo  want,"  tho  inspector 
said. 

And  then  another  shrill  woman's 
voice  burdt  forth  from  behind. 
"  You  fools,  bo's  escaping  1    Don't 
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vou  goet"  —  the  apeaker  clapped 
Dor  liaiKls  with  a  Bound  that  mi\^ 
oyer  llieir  beads.  *'  Don't  you  so©  1 
Il'fl  eaay  to  take  ofl'  a  bwrd.  If 
you  wojito  another  mument,  hell  b« 
Rono  I " 

He  had  almost  got  beyond  the 
laat  of  the  moo,  retrenting  rery 
lofUy  backwards,  while  all  the  at- 
tention was  concentrated  upoii 
Kohbie  and  his  mother.  Bnt  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  for- 
ward again  ai  the  sound  of  thia 
voice,  as  if  he  had  had  no  such  ia- 
teiitiou.  A  snarl  like  that  of  n 
fnrioua  Aog  curled  up  his  lip  at  the 
nido  for  a  moment ;  bat  ho  did  not 
change  bis  aspect — the  game  was 
not  yet  lost 

**  There  are  folk  here,"  cried  Jfrs 
Ogilry,  still  plucking  at  tbc  bnnd- 
ouffs,  while  Robbie  stood  eilenti 
Baying  nothing  —  "there  are  folk 
hero  who  have  known  him  from 
hifi  cruiUe,  that  will  tell  you  he's 
Ruliert  Ogilvy :  there  are  my  scr- 
Tant«— there  is  the  miniater,  hero 
pnwent  CJod  kuuwa  wliy  of  where- 
faro  :  they  know — ^he's  been  absent 
from  his  home  many  a  day ;  but 
he's  Robert  Ogiivy — no  the  other. 
If  he's  Robert  Ogiivy  he  is  not  the 
other :  if  he's  my  son  he's  not  that 
man.  And  he  ia  my  son,  my  son, 
my  son  !  I  swear  it  to  ynu — and 
the  minister.  &fr  Logan,  tell 
thorn " 

Mr  Lo(*an's  mind  waa  much  dis- 
turbed. He  felt  that  proviclenca 
itself  had  sent  him  hurt; ;  but  he 
WM  alow  to  make  np  his  mind  what 
to  say.  He  wanted  time  to  Hpeak 
and  to  explain.  '*  I  hare  every 
raoaon  to  thitik  that  is  Robert 
Ogiivy,"  ho  8ai<l,  "  but  I  never  saw 
him  with  a  board ;  and  what  he 
may    have    been  doing  all   thc&c 

"Mr  Inspector,"  cried  Mrs  Ain- 
alie,  panting  with  excitement,  einso 
lo  the  ofllcer'N  iiidf.  *'  Listen  to 
mo :  as  it  chauccH,  T  know  the  man. 


Thero  is  no  one  here  bnt  I  who 
knuw8  the  man.  It  shows  how 
little  you  know  if  you  think  that 
idiot  is  Lew.  I'm  a  respectable 
lady  of  this  place,  but  I've  been 
in  America,  and  I  know  the  man. 
I've  eeen  him  —  I've  seen  bim 
tried  for  his  lift)  and  get  off;  and  if 
you  drivel  ou  like  that,  he'll  get  off 
again.  That  I,ew ! "  she  cried, 
with  a  hysterical  laugh.  —  *' Lew 
the  devil,  Low  the  road -agent  I 
That  man's  like  a  sheep.  Bo  you 
hear  me,  do  you  hear  me  I  You'll 
let  him  escape  again." 

Now  was  the  time  for  Robbie  to 
spt-tik,  for  hifi  mother  to  speak,  and 
say,  "That  is  the  man  1"  But  Mrs 
Ogiivy  was  ab6or1)ed  tearing  in 
vain  at  the  handcuffs,  rr'iK-nting 
nnconsciously  her  excluni.alion, 
"  My  son,  my  son  ! "  And  he  stood 
looking  down  upon  her  and  her 
vain  struggle,  and  upon  his  own 
imprif^ned  hands.  I  doubt  whether 
she  knew  what  was  iNLSAing,  or  waa 
conscious  of  anything  but  of  one 
thing — which  was  K(d>hia  in  those 
db-gi'Aceful  bonds.  But  ho  in  his 
dull  eoul,  forced  into  enlightenment 
by  the  catastrophe,  waa  very  con- 
scious of  owrything,  ami  especially 
thai  he  was  betrayed — that  ho  him- 
self waa  being  loft  to  bear  the 
brunt,  and  that  his  friend  in  his 
character  waa  stealing  away. 

Janet  had  been  kept  back,  partly 
by  fright  and  astonishment,  partly 
by  the  police  and  Andrew,  the  last 
of  whom  liad  a  fast  hold  upon  her 
gown,  and  bade  her  under  his 
breath  to  "  Keep  out  o't — keep  out 
o't ;  wo  can  do  nothing :"  but  this 
restraint  she  could  no  longer  bear. 
Her  desire  to  bo  in  the  midst  of 
everything,  to  be  by  her  mistress's 
side,  to  have  her  share  of  what  was 
going  on,  would  have  been  enough 
for  her,  even  if  she  felt,  as  Andrew 
did,  that  she  couid  do  no  good. 
But  Janet  waa  of  no  such  opinion. 
Was  she  not  appealetl  to,  as   one 
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whose  testimony  vould  put  all 
rights  She  pushed  her  way  from 
among  the  men,  pulling  her  cottou 
gowDj  vhich  toro  audibly,  out  of 
Andrew's  hand.  "Sir,  here  am  I : 
let  me  speak,"  ahe  said,  '*Tti»  i« 
Mr  Eobert  Ogilvy,  that  I've  known 
since  cvor  he  waB  born.  He  came 
home  the  15th  of  Jime,  the  same 
day  many  weary  years  before  as  he 
ran  away.  The  other  gentleman  is 
Mr  l^wis,  his  friend,  that  followed 
him  licro  about  a  month  ago  at  the 
moat,  a  real  iiue  good  -  hearted 
gentleman,  too,  if  maybe  lie  haa 
been  a  little  wild.  Our  gentle- 
man Is  just  as  ho  was  when  he 
camo  out  of  the  doaerLs  and  wilder- 
nesses. We're  not  a  family  that 
cares  a  great  deal  for  appearauceB. 
Hot  Mi'  Lewis,  he's  of  another  way 
of  tbinkinff,  and  we've  had  a  great 
laughiu^  all  day  at  hia  ahaving  off 
of  hia  hoard." 

"  That's  what  I  told  you  ! "  said 
Mrs  Ainslie,  in  her  oxcitoment 
pulling  the  inspector's  arm,  "I 
told  you  so  !  What's  a  beard  1  it 
is  aa  eaay  to  take  off  as  a  bonnet. 
And  he  wonld  have  got  clean  off — 
look  at  him,  look  at  him  1 — if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me." 

"  Look  after  that  man,  you  fel- 
lows there!"  said  the  inRpector'a 
deep  voice.  "Pon't  let  Mm  got 
away.     Secure  them  both." 

No  one  ha^l  put  handcuffs  on 
Lew's  wriata ;  no  policeman  had 
touched  him ;  he  had  been  free, 
with  all  his  wits  about  him,  noting 
everything,  alert,  idl  conscious,  self- 
possessed.  Twice  he  had  almost 
got  away :  the  first  time  before  Mrs 
Ainslie  bad  interfered  ;  the  second 
when  Janet  with  her  evidence  had 
come  forward,  directing  all  atten- 
tion once  more  to  Robbie— during 
vliiuii  niumeut  he  had  made  his 
way  backward  again  in  the  most 
cautious  way,  endeavouring  to  get 
behind  the  backs  of  the  men  and 
iQftke  a  dash  for  the  door.     Al- 


most I  but  what  a  diflerenoe  -w; 
that !  The  policemen,  rouaed  and 
f>turtlod,  hustled  him  forward  to 
hia  "  mate's  "  aide,  but  still  without 
laying  a  hand  upon  him.  All 
their  euspiciona  and  observatioa 
were  for  the  handcuffed  criminal 
standing  silent  and  gloomy  on  the 
other  side.  Lew  maintained  his 
careless  attitude  well,  nodding  at 
the  inspector  with  a  "  Well,  well, 
officer,"  aa  if  he  yielde<l  easily  but 
half- contemptuously  to  punctilio. 
But  when  he  saw  another  con- 
stable draw  from  his  pocket  an- 
other pair  of  handcuffs,  he  changed 
colour ;  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  a 
wild  fire.  Mrs  Ainslie,  who  had 
got  beyond  her  own  control,  fol- 
lowed his  movements  with  the 
closest  inspection.  She  burst  into 
a  latigh  as  he  grew  paJe,  Her 
nerves  were  excited  far  beyond  her 
control.  She  cried  out,  without 
knowing,  without  intending,  "Ah, 
Lew !  You  liave  had  more  than 
you  meant.  You've  found  mora 
than  you  wanted.  Caught !  caught 
at  last!  And  yon  will  not  get  off 
thia  time,"  she  cried,  with  the  wild 
laugh  which  she  was  quite  unable 
to  quench,  or  even  to  restrain. 

Whether  ho  saw,  what  no  doubt 
was  trun,  that  every  hojio  was  over, 
and  that,  once  conveyed  to  Edin- 
burgh, no  further  mistake  was  pos- 
sible, and  his  fate  sealed ;  or  whether 
ho  was  moved  by  a  swift  wave  of 
passion,  as  happened  to  him  from 
time  to  time — and  the  exasperation 
of  tho  woman's  voice,  which  worked 
him  to  modneaa  —  can  never  be 
known.  He  was  still  quite  free, 
untouched  by  any  one,  but  the 
handcutl'd  approaching  which  would 
make  an  end  of  eveij'  independent 
act.  His  tall  figure,  and  clean- 
abavon,  unveiled  face  seemed  sud- 
denly to  rise  and  tower  over  ovary 
other  in  the  heat  and  pule  glow  of 
passion.  '*  You  viper,  Liz  ! "  he 
thundered  ouL    **  Music-hall  Lis  1 " 
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with  ft  fierce  laugb,  *'  hero's  for 
you — tbe  traitor's  pay ! "  jVnd  be- 
fore any  one  could  lireatho  or  speak, 
before  a  hand  could  bn  lillod,  tbeici 
vas  a  sudJeu  flash  aud  report,  and 
in  a  momeot  he  had  Hung  himself 
forward  upon  the  two  nr  three  star- 
tled men  in  front  of  him,  with  a 
rash  for  the  open  door,  and  the 
pistol  atill  «iiuoking  in  his  baud. 
Two  steps  more,  and  he  would 
have  been  out  in  the  open,  in  tbe 
fresh  sir  that  breathed  like  heaven 
upon  him,  among  tbe  dark  trees 
that  give  hiding  and  shelter,  and 
make  n  man,  with  bi)^  wits  about 
him,  a  match  for  any  duzon.  Two 
steps  more  t  Itut  rajiid  as  he  was^ 
there  were  too  many  of  tbom  to 
make  such  an  escape  possible. 
Before  he  bad  reached  that  open 
way,  balf-a-do£eD  men  were  upon 
him.  The  struggle  was  but  for  a 
moment — a  wild  sudden  tumuU  of 
stamping  feet  and  loud  voicps ;  thon 
thei-B  was  ngain  a  sudden  Itush  and 
report  and  fall.  Tbe  wbolu  band 
seemed  to  fall  together — tbe  nieu 
who  bad  grappled  with  him  being 
dragged  with  him  to  the  ground. 
They  gathered  themselves  up  ono 
by  one  —  everybody  who  could 
move :  and  left  the  one  on  the 
giuund  who  would  never  move 
again. 

He  had  so  far  suc^-eoded  in  liis 
rush  that  his  bead  fell  outside  Ibo 
open  door  of  I  he  Uewuu,  xvhere 
bis  face  uiught  the  calm  line  of 
the  moonlight  streaming  in.  The 
etiange  white  radiance  enveloped 
him,  separating  biin  from  every- 
thing round — fntni  tbe  men  who, 
struggling  up  to  their  feet,  sud- 
denly husbed  and  awestrickeu, 
stood  liastily  aside  in  the  shadow, 
looking  down  upon  the  prisoner 
who  bad  thns  escaped  from  their 
band^.  He  lay  riglit  across  the 
thrft^hold  in  all  his  length  and 
stx«ngth  of  limb, — motionless  now, 
no  straggle  in  bim,  tjucncbcd  every 


resistance  and  alarm.  It  was  ao  in- 
stantaneoufi  that  the  terrible  event 
— that  fiuddcn,  incalculable  cbangc 
of  death,  which  is  of  all  things  in 
tlie  world  the  mo»i  interesting  and 
tremendous  to  all  lookera-ou — be- 
came doubly  awfulj  falling,  with  a 
solemn  chill  and  horror  which  para- 
lysed them,  upon  the  a8tonishe<l 
men  around.  Dead  !  Yet  a  mo- 
ment since  flinging  otl'  the  strongest., 
strugghng  against  )ialf-a-do£en,  al- 
TuoBt  e^aping  from  their  hands. 
He  bad  eocaptd  now.  Koue  of 
them  wouhl  willingly  have  laid  a 
finger  on  him,  Tbey  stood  trem- 
bling round,  who  had  been  grappling 
him  a  minute  before,  keen  for  his 
subjugation.  The  curious  moon,  too 
still  and  cold  fur  any  ironical  mean- 
ing, stn^nmed  on  him  from  hejid  to 
foot  in  the  opening  of  the  door- 
way, displaying  bim  as  if  to  the 
regard  of  men  and  angels,  witli  a 
white  blnzo  nf>on  his  upturned  face, 
and  here  and  there  a  strong  stiver 
line  where  an  edge  of  hltj  clothing 
caught  tbe  whiteness  in  relief. 
Everything  else  was  in  shiidow,  or 
in  the  trembling  uncertainty  of  the 
indoor  light.  The  pistol,  still  with 
a  little  smoke  froui  it,  which  curled 
for  a  moment  into  the  shining  light 
aud  disappeared,  was  still  in  his 
hand. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  strange 
visit  to  tho  little  trunqtiil  house, 
where  he  had  introduced  so  much 
disturbance,  so  strange  an  overturn- 
ing  of  every  habit.  He  had  taken 
it  for  bis  rest  and  refuge,  like  a 
master  in  a  place  where  every 
custom  of  tho  tranquil  life,  and 
every  principle  Hnd  tjenliment,  cried 
out  against  him.  He  bad  made 
the  son  hii  slave,  but  yet  ba^l  tiot 
made  tbe  mother  hi^  enemy.  And 
yet  a  more  wonderfol  thing  had 
liBppened  to  Lew.  He,  whom  no- 
l>o<ly  bad  loved  in  his  life,  save 
those  whose  vile  aifectionR  can  be 
bought  for  pay,  and  who  dishono 
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the  name — nnd  for  whom  tioTjody 
would  hnvo  wopt  hnd  he  not 
strayetl  into  Ihu  peaceful  abodo 
ami  all  but  ruiueil  and  destroyed 
ib — had  toara  abed  for  litrii  horo. 
Had  he  never  come  to  the  Ilowan 
— to  shed  misery  ami  terror  around 
him,  to  kill  and  ruin,  to  rob  and 
slay,  as  for  some  time  nt  least  he 
had  inteodcd — there   would    have 
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been  no  lamt^nt  m»de  for  the  ad-  | 
vonturcir.  Kut  kind  nature  gaincil 
him  this  mLich  in  his  oud,  thou;*h. 
he  no  way  deserved  it.  And  the 
moonlight  made  him  look  liko  a 
hero  slain  in  its  defence  upon  the 
thieahnld  of  the  outragod  house, — 
tho  only  house  in  the  world  where 
prayer  had  over  been  said  for  this 
abandoned  soul. 
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It  was  only  when  that  extraor- 
dinary momentary  tragedy  was  over, 
and  tho  hush  of  silence,  overawed 
and  thuaderstrickeii,  had  taken  tho 
place  of  tho  tumult,  that  it  became 
apparent  to  most  of  tho  spectators 
tliat  all  was  not  over^that  there 
WQ8  yet  something  to  be  done. 
"  Let  some  one  go  for  the  nearest 
doctor,"  the  inspector  said,  ([uickly. 

"  No  need  for  any  doctore  here, 
air,"  Bald  the  men  in  concert. 

'*  Go  at  once— you,  Young,  that 
know  where  to  find  one:  and  snmo 
of  you  go  with  him,  to  lose  no  time. 
There's  a  woman  shot  besidu,"  said 
the  olliccr,  in  his  curt  tones  of  com- 
mand. 

But  the  womnu  shot  was  not 
Mrs  Ainslio,  at  whom  the  pistol 
was  levelled.  Thesf)  three  visitors, 
so  strangely  mixeil  up  in  the  m^lce 
and  in  tho  confusion  of  events, 
ha<.l  been  hustled  about  among 
tho  poIicemRn,  to  tho  consterna- 
tion of  the  father  and  dauj^hter, 
who  could  not  explain  to  them- 
selves at  first  what  was  Roing  on, 
nor  what  their  companion  had  to  do 
with  it.  As  tho  course  of  the  affair 
advanced,  ^fr  Logan  began  to  per- 
ceive, as  has  been  said,  that  it  was 
a  special  providence  which  had 
brought  him  here.  But  Susie, 
troubled  and  full  of  anguish,  her 
whole  heart  absorbed  in  Robbie 
and  his  mother,  and  the  mysterious 
trouble  which  she  did  not  under- 


abind,  which  was  hanging  over 
them,  stood  alone,  pressed  back 
against  tho  wall,  following  every 
movement  of  her  friends,  sutfering 
with  them.  A  sharp  cry  had  come 
out  of  her  very  heart  when  the 
haudcufis — those  dreadful  signs  of 
shame — were  put  upon  his  hands. 
8he  snw  nothing,  thou;^ht  of  noth* 
ing,  but  these  two  tigures  —  what 
was  any  other  to  her? — and  all  that 
she  understood  or  divined  was  that 
some  dreadful  trouble  had  happened 
to  lEobhie,  and  that  she  could  not 
help  him.  She  took  no  notice  of 
her  future  stop-mother's  strange  pro- 
ceedings, nor  of  tho  oxtraoKlinary 
foct  that  she  had  forced  herself  into 
the  midst  of  it — she,  a  stranger — 
and  was  adding  her  foalish  ehriU 
opinion  to  the  disciiMioii.  If  Kuate 
thought  of  Mrs  Ainslie  at  all,  it 
was  with  .1  passing  reflection  that 
she  loved  to  be  in  tho  midst  of 
everv  thing,  which  was  for  too 
triding  a  thought  to  occupy  Susie 
in  the  deep  distress  of  Bympalhy 
in  which  she  was.  Her  father 
moved  about  helplessly  among 
tho  men.  lie  thought  he  had 
been  brought  there  by  a  special 
providence,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  ti>  do.  Sire  Ogilvy  had  turned 
upon  him  almost  fiercely,  when  he 
had  hcsitatt^l  in  giving  his  testi- 
mony for  Robbie — which  wua  not 
from  any  lack  of  kindness,  but 
solely  because  he  wanted  to  say 
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great  dual  on  the  suTiject.  Mra 
Ogilvy  by  this  time  bad  come  b 
]itiIo  to  herself,  she  had  f;iven  ap 
the  foolish  struggle  wilh  the  band- 
oofie  ;  and  wheu  JauL'l'u  ovcr-frank- 
nees  b»d  drauii  att«utiou  ngaiu  to 
Low,  the  mistress  withdraw  for  a 
uiomoDt  her  own  anxioua  luoks 
from  her  son,  anil  tnrned  to  the 
other,  of  whom  she  bad  wild  noth- 
ing, pi-otectiiig  him  instinctively, 
oven  in  the  face  of  Robbie's  danger. 
But  when  she  looked  at  Low's  face, 
she  trembled.  The  horror  of  last 
night  carao  oror  her  once  more. 
Was  that  murtlpr  that  was  in  it,  the 
fireofhein  She  bad  learned  now 
what  it  meant  whou  be  put  his 
band  to  bis  pocket,  and  bore,  per- 
haps, waa  the  only  eye  tbot  saw 
that  gesture.  I{e  was  looking  at 
some  ono :  was  it  at  her,  was  it  at 
some  one  bebind  her?  Mrs  OgiUy 
inetinctively  made  a  step  back, 
^K;Vhether  to  CAcapc  in  her  own  por- 
^Vaon  rir  to  protect  that  other  she 
^■Inew  not,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him 
^H  with  a  fiiecinatiun  of  terror.  !Sbe 
r  'itaBtcbed  out  her  arrnv,  with  her 
■bawl  covering  tbem  like  wings, 
facing  bim  always,  streiching  fnrtb 
what  was  like  a  white  shield  be- 
tween htm  in  bia  fury  and  all  the 
unarnKKl  defencele^  people.  She 
seemed  to  feet  nothing  but  the 
^K«harp  sound  of  the  report-,  which 
^^lang  through  and  thrungh  ben  She 
'  did  not  know  why  she  fell.  There 
came  a  shriek  from  the  woman  be- 
hind her,  at  whom  that  bullet  was 
aimed  ;  but  the  real  victim  fell 
softly  without  a  cry,  with  a  murmur 
iif  bewildeniient,  and  the  sharp 
sound  still  ringing,  ringing  in  her 
Mrs.  The  man  wemeil  to  spring 
over  her  whcro  she  lay ;  but  she 
knew  no  ui<jre  of  what  bad  hap- 
pened, except  lliat  soft  arms  came 
suddenly  round  her,  and  her  head 
was  raised  on  some  one'it  breast,  and 
Susie'rt  v<iii.'e  beg:iu  l-i  sound  over 
her,  calling  her  name,  atking  where 


wac  she  hurt.  She  did  not  know 
she  was  hurt.  It  all  Bccmed  to  he- 
come  natural  again  with  the  found 
of  SuBie's  voice.  She  did  not  lose 
muBciousness,  though  she  fell,  and 
thnugb  it  was  evident  nnw  that  the 
white  shawl  was  all  dabbled  with 
red.  It  was  bard  to  tell  what  it 
all  meant,  but  yet  there  seemed 
some  aiwlogy  wanted.  "  He  did 
not  mean  it,"  sbo  said ;  "  be  did 
not  mean  it.  Tbera  is — good  in 
him."  She  laid  her  head  back  on 
Susie's  bosom  with  a  soft  look  of 
content.  "  It  is  m-iybe — not  so  bud 
as  you  think,"  she  said. 

The  shot  was  in  the  shoulder, 
and  the  wound  bled  a  great  deal, 
Ho  ambulanue  clsHses  nor  amateur 
docioriog  had  reached  so  far  as  Esik- 
bolui]  but  Susie  by  the  light  of 
nature  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
atop  the  bleeding  nntil  the  doctor 
came.  She  sent  Janet  off  for 
cuHhiona  and  pillows,  to  make  so  far 
OS  she  could  an  impromptu  bed, 
that  the  sufferer  might  re^t  more 
easily.  Most  of  tlie  police  party 
bad  been  ordered  outside,  though 
two  of  tbem  still  stood,  a  living 
screen,  between  the  group  roond 
the  wounded  woman  and  that  figure 
lying  in  the  doorway,  which  was  not 
to  be  disturbed  till  the  doctor  came, 
some  one  having  found  or  fancied 
a  faint  flutter  in  the  heart  Mrs 
Aiuslie,  to  do  her  justice,  had  bean. 
totnlly  overwhelmed  for  the  moment 
She  had  tlung  herself  doWn  on  her 
kneed  by  Mm  Ogilvy'a  side,  weeping 
violently,  hor  face  hidden  in  her 
bands.  She  was  of  no  help  in  the 
dreadful  strait ;  but  at  le:u)t  she  was 
in  a  condition  of  excitement  and 
shattered  nerves  from  which  no  help 
could  be  expected.  Mr  Logan  bad 
nut  taken  any  notice  of  her,  tfaoogh 
be  was  not  yet  aroused  to  any  qtiee- 
tiona  OS  to  her  behaviour  and  posi- 
tion here.  He  was  moving  alwut 
with  Boft  aupprossed  steps  from  one 
side  to  another,  in  an  agony  of  desiro 
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to  do  faia  duty,  and  consciousness  of 
hftring  been  brou^'ht  by  a  special 
proTiiionce.  But  the  miniBter  was 
appalled  by  tho  dead  face  in  the 

moonlight,  the  Rrcafc  figure  fallen 
like  a  tower.  'When  it  was  said 
there  waA  »till  life  in  bim,  he  knelt 
down  heroically  by  Lew's  side,  and 
tried  to  whippor  into  bis  car  an  en- 
treaty that  fttill  at  the  ideventh  hniir 
he  should  prepare  to  meet  hia  God. 
And  then  he  came  round  and  looked 
over  his  daughter's  head  at  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  Ought  he  to  recall  to  her 
mind  the  things  that  concerned  her 
peace  as  long  as  she  was  uble  to 
Lear  ?  But  the  words  died  on  the 
minister's  lips.  Ho  was  a  good 
man,  though  he  was  not  quick  to 
understand,  vr  able  to  divine.  Hia 
lips  moved  with  tho  conventional 
phrases  which  belonged  to  his  pro- 
fession, which  it  was  his  duty  to 
say  ;  but  he  could  not  utter  any  of 
them.  He  felt  with  a  curious  stupe- 
fied sonso  of  reality  that  most  likely 
after  all  (tod  wa.s  here,  and  knew 
more  perfectly  all  about  it  than  he. 
Heanwhile  the  chief  person  in 
tliis  scene  lay  quite  still,  not  suffer- 
ing as  appeared,  very  quiet  and 
tranquil  in  her  mind,  Subie's  arm 
supporting  her,  and  hor  head  on 
Susie's  breast.  The  bleeding  had 
almost  stopped,  partly  because  of 
the  complete  peace,  partly  from 
Susie's  expedients.  Mrs  Ogilvy,  no 
doubt,  thought  she  was  dying;  but 
it  did  not  disturb  her.  The  loss  of 
blood  had  reduced  her  to  that  state 
of  weakness  in  which  there  ia  no 
struggle.  Impressions  passed  lightly 
over  her  brain  in  its  confusion. 
Sometimes  she  a^ked  a  question,  and 
then  forgot  what  it  was  and  the 
answer  to  it  together.  She  was 
aware  of  a  coming  and  going  in  the 
place,  a  sense  of  movement,  tbo 
strange  voices  and  steps  of  the  men 
about;  but  they  were  all  part  of 
the  turmoil,  and  site  paid  no  at^ 
tention  to  thoni.     Only  she  roused 


a  little  when  Kobbie  stood  near : 
he  looked  so  large,  when  one  looked 
up  at  him  lying  atretehed  out  on 
tho  lloor.  He  was  talking  to  somQ 
one  gravely,  standing  up,  a  free 
man,  talking  and  moving  like  tlie 
master  of  the  house.  She  smiled 
and  held  out  a  feeble  hand  to  him, 
and  he  came  immediately  and  knelt 
down  by  her  side.  *'  iln  tlid  not 
mean  it,"  she  said.  And  then,  "  It 
is  maybe  not  so  bad  as  yon  think.** 
These  were  tho  little  phrases  which 
she  had  gut  by  heart. 

He  i>utted  hor  on  the  sound 
t^houlder  with  a  large  trembling 
hand,  and  bade  her  be  quiet,  very 
quiet,  till  the  doctor  came. 

"  Vou  have  not  loft  me,  Kobbie  1 " 

"Ko,  mother."  His  voice  trem- 
bled very  much,  and  he  stooped  nod 
kissed  her.  "NeTer,  never  any 
more ! " 

She  smiled  at  him,  lying  there 
contented,  with  licr  head  on  Susie's 
breast — ^joyful,  but  not  surprised 
by  this  news,  for  nothing  cuuld 
Burpriso  her  now  —  and  then  she 
motioned  to  him  to  come  closer,  and 
whispered,  "  Has  ho  got  away  1 " 

Tho  appearance  of  the  doctor, 
notwitlistiinding  his  pause  and  ex- 
clamation of  horror  at  tho  door,  was 
an  unspeakable  lelieC  That  cry 
conveyed  no  information  to  the 
patient  within,  who  did  not  eeem 
even  to  require  on  answer  to  her 
question.  There  wbb  no  question 
any  longer  of  any  flutttriug  of  Lew's 
heart.  Tho  slight  shake  of  the 
doctor's  head,  the  look  nn  lus  face, 
his  rapid,  low-spoken  direolions  for 
the  removal  of  tho  dead  man,  re- 
newed iho  dreadful  commotion  of 
the  night  for  a  moment.  And  then 
he  had  Mrs  Ogilvy  removed  on  the 
mattress  which  his  skilled  hands 
helped  to  place  her  on,  into  her 
own  parlour,  where  he  examined 
her  wound.  She  was  still  quite 
conscious,  aud  told  him  over  again 
her  old  phrases.    "  IIo  did  not  mean 
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it," — and  "  Mnybo  it  will  not  be  so 
ill  as  you  think" — with  a  eniile 
which  wavered  l>etwe6n  conscious- 
ness and  aiiiionficiouanesa.  Her 
iToubltid  brain  had  got  tliose  words 
a«  it  were  hy  heart.  Sho  satd  thorn 
many  timca  over  during  the  courao 
of  the  long  and  feverish  night,  dur* 
ing  which  she  «aw  many  viBiona — 
glimpses  of  her  son  bending  over 
her,  smoothing  her  pillow,  touch- 
ing* her  with  ignorant  tender  hands  ; 
glimpses  of  .Susie  sitting  hosido  her, 
coming  and  going.  They  were  all 
dreanu,  she  know — but  Bomotimcs 
dreams  are  sweet.  She  was  ill  some- 
how— but  oh,  how  immeasurably 
content ! 

This  cataiitrophe  made  Robert 
Ogilvy  a  man — at  least  It  gave  him 
the  courage  and  sense  which,  since 
his  arrival  at  home,  ho  Ecomcd  to 
have  lost.  He  gave  the  police  in- 
speetor  as  ocoount  of  the  man  who 
wu  dead,  wlio  could  no  longer  be 
extradited  ur  tried,  in  Scotbuid  or 
elsewhere.  lie  did  not  conceal  that 
he  hinuelf  had  been  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  troop  which 
Lew  had  led.  The  inspector 
nodded.  "  We  know  all  about 
that,"  ho  said;  "wo  know  you 
didn't  count,"  which  pricked  Kobbie 
all  the  more,  half  with  a  sense  of 
injured  pride,  to  prove  that  now  at 
least  he  did  count.  His  story  lUled 
np  all  that  the  authoritica  bad 
wanted  to  know.  What  Lew's 
antecedents  were,  what  his  history 
hod  been,  mattered  nothing  in  this 
country.  They  mattered  very  little 
even  in  that  from  which  he  came, 
and  where  already  his  adventurva 
hod  dropped  into  the  legends  of  the 
road  which  we  still  hear  from 
America  with  wonder,  as  if  the  days 
of  Torpin  were  not  over.  No  one 
doubted  Robert  0j,nlvy*8  word.  He 
felt  for  the  ftrAt  time,  on  thiti  night, 
when  for  a  brief  and  terrible  moment 
he  had  worn  handcuffs  and  borne 
tho  bmnd  of  shamo — and  when  he 


had  felt  that  he  was  about  to  he 
left  to  stand  in  another  man's  name 
for  his  life — that  he  was  now  a 
known  person,  the  master,  at  least  in 
a  secondary  sense,  of  a  house  which 
"counted,"  tliough  it  was  not  a 
gr«at  house :  and  that  be  had,  what 
he  had  never  been  conscious  before 
of  having,  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name.  Bobbie  was  very  much 
overpowered  by  this  discovery,  as 
well  oa  by  the  other  incidents  of 
the  night.  Ho  was  not  perhaps 
deeply  moved  by  grief  for  lua 
friend.  Tho  man  had  not  been  his 
friend — ho  bad  been  his  master, 
capable  of  fascinating  and  holding 
him,  with  an  influence  which  ho 
could  not  resist.  Bnt  whenever  he 
was  removed  from  that  influence, 
his  mind  and  spirit  had  rebelled 
against  it.  Now  it  seemed  im- 
possible, too  wonderful  to  believe, 
that  he  was  free, — that  Lew's  voice 
would  never  caU  him  bock,  nor 
Lew's  will  rule  him  again.  But 
neither  was  he  glad.  Lew  bod  led 
him  very  far  in  these  few  days, — 
almost  to  the  robbing,  almost  to  tho 
killing,  of  his  mother— his  mother, 
who  had  fought  for  them  both  like 
a  lion,  who  had  done  everything 
and  dorod  everything  for  their 
sokes.  But  the  slave,  the  bonds- 
man, thougli  he  felt  tho  thrill  of 
his  freedom  in  his  veins,  did  not 
rejoice  in  the  death  of  his  task- 
master. It  was  too  recent,  too 
terrible,  too  tragical  for  that.  The 
sight  of  that  familiar  face  lying  in 
tlie  moonlight  was  always  before 
him — he  couUl  not  get  it  out  of  his 
eyee.  He  did  not  attempt  to  go  to 
bed,  but  walked  up  and  down,  some* 
times  going  Into  tho  drawing<room 
where  his  mother  lay,  with  a  wonder- 
ful tenderness  towards  her,  alto- 
gether new  to  his  consciousness,  and 
understanding  of  the  part  she  had 
played.  He  had  never  thought  of 
this  before.  It  harl  seemed  to  him 
merely  the  course  of  natnre,  what 
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vaB  Lo  be  expectt^il,  iho  sort  of  tiling 
vomec.  did,  and  were  glad  and 
proud  to  "be  permitted  to  do.  To 
have  a  son  to  d<:i  everything  for  was 
her  delight.  Why  shnuld  not  tho 
son  tako  it  as  such  ?  she  was  pleaa- 
iDg  herself.  That  was  what  ho  had 
alwnyfi  thmiglit,^he  nwakeiicil  ti>  a 
different  souse,  another  appreciation, 
not  p«rhap.i  very  vivid,  but  yet 
genuine.  She  had  almost  been 
killed  fur  her  love^ — surely  there 
was  something  in  it  after  all,  moi'c 
than  the  conr»c  of  nature.  Ho  was 
very  Horry  fur  her,  to  see  her  lying 
there  with  little  spots  of  blood  upon 
her  white  night-dress,  and  the  ehawl 
all  covered  with  blood  laid  aside  in 
the  corner.  Poor  mother  !  She  was 
old  and  she  waa  weak,  and  moat 
likely  ahe  would  die  of  it.  And  it 
vas  Lev's  doing,  and  all  for  his 
own  sake. 

The  house  had  once  more  become 
Btill.  The  crowd  of  pooplo  who  had 
go  suddenly  takeu  poaseaaion  of  it 
bad  surged  away.  Ko  one  knew 
bow  it  waa  that  Mr  I>ogan  and  his 
daughter  and  the  lady  who  was 
guing  to  be  his  wife  bad  appeared 
in  that  Rtrango  scene,  and  no  one 
noted  how  at  least  the  last-named 
person  disappeared.  One  moment 
she  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  in 
wild  fits  of  convulsive  wefping,  her 
hat  pushed  back  from  her  liead,  her 
li^^ht  hair  hanging  loose,  wholly 
lost  in  trouble  and  distress :  the 
next  she  was  gone.  She  had  in- 
deed stolen  away  in  the  commotion 
caused  hy  the  arrival  of  the  doctor, 
when  Mr«  Ogilvy  was  taken  away, 
and  that  tragic  obstruction  removed 
from  the  doorway.  It  is  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  she  had  come  to  herself 
by  that  time.  She  managed  to  steal 
out  unseen,  though  with  a  shudder 
cioesing  the  threshold  where  I^w 

I  had  lain.  It  was  she  doubly,  both 
in  her  betrayal  of  him  and  in  her 
Bxoaporation  of  him,  who  waa  the 
pause  of  all ;  but  probably  she  did 
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way  somehow  through  the  moon- 
light and  the  black  shadows,  along 
the  road  all  slippery  with  the  recent 
rain,  to  her  own  house,  and  there 
spent  the  night  as  bast  she  might, 
packing  up  many  things  which  she 
prized, — clothes  and  trinkets,  and 
the  hiheloU,  which,  in  their  fashion 
and  hers,  she  loved  like  her  betters. 
And  early  in  tho  morning,  by  the 
first  train,  she  wont  away- — to  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  first  place,  and  Esk- 
holm  enw  her  no  more. 

When  tho  doctor's  ministrations 
were  over,  for  whiuli  Mr  Logan 
waited  to  hear  the  result,  the  minis- 
ter went  into  all  the  rooms  look-  ■ 
iug  for  lier.  He  had  thought  she  ■ 
was  helping  Susie  at  lirst ;  then, 
that  she  had  retired  somewhere  in 
the  excess  of  her  feelings,  which 
were  more  exquisite  and  delicate 
than  those  of  common  fulk.  1^ 
had  in  the  excitement  of  the  time 
never  thought  of  as  yet,  or  even 
begun  to  wonder  at,  the  position 
she  had  assamed  here,  and  the  part 
ahe  had  taken.  He  knew  that  if  ■ 
his  Elizabeth  had  a  fault,  it  was  V 
that  she  Hked  to  be  always  in  the 
front,  takbg  a  foremost  place  in 
everything.  He  waited  as  long  as 
he  could,  looking  about  everywhere ; 
and  then,  when  he  waa  quite  sure 
she  was  not  to  be  fuund,  and  saw 
the  doctor  starting  on  his  walk 
home,  took  his  hat  and  went  also. 
"You  think  it  will  not  be  fatal, 
doctor  r* 

"  It  may  not  be — I  cannot  answer 
for  anything.  She'a  very  quieti 
which  is  much  in  her  favour.  Bat 
how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful,  did  I  lind  a  dead  man, 
whom  I  never  saw  in  life,  lying 
across  the  door-stcps  of  tho  Rowan, 
and  a  quiet  old  lady  like  (Irs 
Ogiivy  struck  almoet  to  death  with 
a  pistol-shot  T "  i 

"  It  is  a  wonder  indeed,"  said   fl 
the  minister.     *' I,  if  ye  will  believe  " 
me,  was  led  there,  I  cannot  tell  ye 
how,  with  the  idea  of  a  common 
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eftU — and  fouod  the  police  aJl  about 
the  boQ&e.  It  is  just  the  most 
extmnrdiiiary  «|>«cial  provideiicc," 
fiaid  Afr  Logun  with  solemnity, 
"chat  I  Bver  encountered  in  the 
coui'seof  my  lifo.''  lie  began  by  thifl 
tiiuo  to  feol  that  he  hod  been  of  great 
use.  Bat  he  was  a  little  tioubled, 
poor  man,  by  the  thmigtit  of  his 
Kli/alHith  niiiiiitig  lionin  by  heisclf, 
as  she  must  have  done  in  the  night. 
He  pusoil  her  houae  on  his  way  to 
the  manoe,  and  was  relieved  to  find 
thut  there  waa  a  light  iu  her  bed- 
roum.  window ;  but  though  be 
knocked  and  knocked  again,  and 
even  went  ao  far  as  to  throw  up 
gravel  at  the  window,  he  could  ob- 
tain no  rotiponsc.  Ho  went  home 
full  of  thought.  There  began  to 
rise  into  his  mind  recollections  of 
things  which  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  noticed  ot  the  time — of 
the  energy  with  which  she  bad 
rushed  to  the  front  (but  that  wae  her 
way,  he  reflected,  with  a  faint 
smile)  and  insisted  with  the  in- 
spector: and  then,  some  one  bad 
called  her  Liz — Liz  ! — who  was  it 
that  had  called  her  Lixl 

Mr  Logan's  thoughts  grew, 
throngh  a  night  that  was  nul  very 
oomfortable  to  him  more  than  to 
the  other  persons  involved.  The 
absence  of  Susie  made  things  worse. 
He  would  not  have  tipoken  to  Suiie 
on  sucli  a  delicate  suhjt'ct,  CBpeciully 
aa  eha  was  already  hostile ;  but  still, 
if  8uBio  bad  bwi-n  there — in  her  ab- 
sence there  waa  an  unusual  tumult 
in  the  iiuuse,  and  he  had  no  one  to 
cave  him  frum  it.  And  liis  mind 
was  sorely  trouhUd.  She  had  taken 
a  part  last  night  that  woidd  not 
have  been  becoming  in  a  minist/^r'e 
wife.  Me  would  upeali  to  her  about 
it :  and  was  it — could  it  be — eurely 
H  was  that  robber  villain,  the 
suicide,  thu  murderer,  who  had 
called  her  Liz  1  It  added  to  all  his 
troubles  that  when  he  had  nnolly 
made  up  hio  mind  to  go  to  hpr — 
eha  nut  coming  to  lum,  as  was  her 
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habit  in  the  morning- — he  found 
her  gone.  Away  tu  1-jliuburgh  with 
the  firrt  tmin,  Ic-aving  her  Imjxcs 
packotl,  and  a  mcAsago  that  they 
woald  be  sent  for,  her  bewildered 
maid  said.  Mr  Logan  returned 
home,  a  sorely  disturbed  man.  But 
he  never  saw  more  the  woman  who 
had  BO  nearly  been  hia  wife.  There 
was  tnith  in  the  story  aho  told  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  the  sci^nn  she  hud  wit- 
nessed had  completely  shattered  her 
nerves,  and  that  ebu  did  not  think 
she  could  over  fuce  the  osEocintinns 
of  that  dreadful  place  again.  She 
did  not  cheat  anybody  or  rob  any- 
buly,  but  left  ber  litlle  afl'iiirs  at 
Etikhulm  in  Tom  I'lair's  haudfl,  who 
paid  everything  scrupuluusly.  I 
don't  know  that  he  ever  was  repaid ; 
but  he  saw  very  little  of  his  mother- 
in-law  after  this  extraordinary  over- 
turn of  her  fate. 

Mrs  OgUvy'b  wound  took  a  long 
time  to  heal,  but  it  did  heal  in  the 
end.  Slio  waa  very  weak,  but  hod 
fnr  a  long  time  that  wonderful 
exemption  fn.>ro  care  whicli  is  usu- 
ally the  privilege  of  the  dying, 
though  she  did  not  die.  Perhaps 
thure  was  no  time  of  her  life  when 
she  waa  happier  thau  during  these 
weeks  of  illness.  Susie  was  by  her 
bed«ide  night  and  day.  Hobble 
came  in  couliuually,  a  largo  shadow 
standing  over  her,  slaying  but  n 
moment  at  fir>t,  thvii  longer,  silting 
by  hur,  tJtlking  to  her,  answoriug 
her  questions.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  soon  ot  funda- 
mentally a  great  moral  improve- 
ment in  iCobbie  ;  but  ha  had  been 
etortlcd  into  anxiety  and  kiiidnps?, 
and  a  little  wont  a  long  way  with 
those  two  women,  who  loved  him. 
For  there  was  little  doubt  in  any 
mind,  except  perhaps  iu  his  own, 
that  Susie  loved  him  too,  with 
something  of  the  some  tolerant) 
all  explaining,  all-pardoning  love^ 
which  wa>t  in  his  mothrrV  heart,.! 
Hha  had  done  so  all  her  life,  waiting 
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for  him  all  those  year?,  through 
which  he  never  thoagUt  of  her ; 
that  did  not  matter  to  Susie,— 
nobo<ly  hnd  ever  touched  her 
faithful  simple  heart  hut  he.  She 
■would  not  perhiipa  have  been  an 
unhappy  woman  had  ho  never  come 
back :  she  would  have  gone  on 
luokiug  for  him  with  a  vague  and 
visionary  hope,  wliich  wouhl  have 
lent  a  grace  to  her  gentle  being, 
maiden-iiinthcrasfthfi  had  been  born. 
And  oven  this  wild  episode,  which 
she  never  quitti  undenjluod,  which 
ehe  never  desired  to  niiderstund, 
made  no  dUTcrence  to  Susie.  She 
forgave  it  all  to  the  mnn  who  was 
dea<l,  and  ahed  bears  over  the 
horror  of  his  iate ;  but  she  put 
easily  alt  the  blame  upon  him. 
Kobbic  had  been  faithful  to  the 
death  for  him, — -woidd  have  gone 
away  instead  of  him  to  save  him. 
It  covered  Low  with  a  shining 
mantle  of  charity  that  he  called 
forth  80  much  that  was  noble  in 
his  friend. 

The  minister,  who  waa  shamed 
to  the  lioart,  and  wounded  in  hia 
amour  propre  beyond  expression 
by  the  desertion  of  Mrs  Ainslie, 
and  by  the  conviction,  slowly  forced 
upon  him,  that  she  had  deecivoii 
him,  and  was  no  exquisite  English 
lady  of  high  pretensions,  hut  an 
adventuress — felt  that  the  only 
amends  he  could  make  to  himself 
and  the  world  was  to  carry  out  his 
intention  of  marrying,  and  that  as 
quickly  aa  poasiblo.  Providence,  as 
he  piously  said,  directed  his  eyes  to 
one  of  those  kind  old  maids  who  fill 
up  the  crevices  of  the  world,  and  who 
are  often  so  humbly  ready  to  take 
that  position  of  nurse- housekeeper- 
wife,  in  which  perhaps  they  can  bo 
of  more  use  to  their  generation  than 
in  their  solitude,  and  which  satis- 
fies, I  suppose,  the  wish  to  belong  to 
somebody,  and  bo  the  first  in  some 
life,  as  well  aa  the  mother-yeamiug 
in  their  hearts.     Such   a  blessed 


solution  of  the  difficulty  enchanted 
the  parish,  and  satislied  the  boya 
nu<l  the  little  girls,  who  had  now 
nidimited  i>etting  to  look  forward 
to  —  and  sot  Susie  free.  Sho 
married  Eobert  Ogilvy  aoun  after 
his  mother's  recovery.  Fortunately 
^[ra  Ogilvy  was  never  conscious  of 
the  details  of  the  tragedy,  and  did 
not  know  ever  what  had  lain  tliere 
in  the  moonlight  across  her  tbresh- 
oUi.  I  donht  if  she  conld  have 
come  and  gone  cheerfully  as  sho 
did  over  that  door-stone  bad  she 
ever  known.  And  the  young  onee 
full  of  their  own  life  forgot  — 
and  the  family  of  three  continued 
in  tho  Howan  in  love  and  content. 
Robbie  never  became  a  model  man. 
Tie  never  did  anything,  notwith- 
standing the  fulness  of  his  life  and 
strength,  TTo  had  no  impulse  to 
work — rather  tho  reverse :  his  im- 
pnlaes  wore  all  in  tho  way  of  idle- 
ness, lie  lounged  about  and  oc- 
cupied himself  with  trifles,  and 
gardened  a  little,  and  carpentered 
a  little,  and  was  never  weary.  It 
fretted  the  two  women  often,  some- 
times the  length  of  despair,  espeoi- 
idly  Susie,  who  would  burst  nut 
into  regrets  of  all  his  taleuts  lost, 
and  the  great  things  he  might 
have  done.  But  Xlrs  Ogilvy  did 
not  echo  those  regrets :  she  waa 
well  enough  aware  what  Robbie's 
talents  were,  and  the  great  things 
which  he  would  never  have  done. 
She  represented  to  her  daughter-in- 
law  that  if  ho  had  been  weary  of 
the  quiet,  if  ho  had  gro^vn  moody, 
tired  of  hie  idleness,  tired  of  his 
life,  as  some  men  do,  there  would 
then  have  been  occasion  to  com- 
plain. *'  But  ho  is  just  very  happyi 
God  bless  him  ! "  hts  mother  said. 
*'  And  you  and  me,  Susie,  we 
are  two  happy  women ;  and  the 
Lord  be  thanked  for  all  He  has 
done  for  us,  and  no  sulTered  me 
to  go  down  famished  and  fasting 
to  the  gravo." 
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It  is  Botnetinies  alleged  against 
the  scientist  that  lie  in  a  hanj- 
hi'iirted,  unoomproiiiixiu^  individ- 
ual. Assuredly  ho  U  no  roapoctpr 
of  persons  or  of  persons'  "  /ads  and 
fancies."  Old  traditions,  fondled 
by  ordinary  folk,  ore  to  him  as 
nothing,  mere  mytba  to  bo  brushed 
uido  M  the  mufity  cobwebs  of  a 
superstitioQB  past.  Tbo  man  of 
Acience  hunts  for  bard  fads,  plays 
games  with  algebraic  signs,  com- 
mnnes  familiarly  nith  Uie  faithful 
nnits  of  the  atomic  theory.  He  is 
wary  of  vise  Ukvs,  impatient  of  old 
men's  proverbs,  conceding  little 
which  vanuot  be  demonstrated. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  tliai 
the  Scientific  Forester,  one  of  the 
latest  recmite  to  the  ranks  of 
industrial  itcientists,  may  not  bn 
unlike  bis  learned  bretliren. 

Common  people  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  Laird  of 
Duffibiedikea  as  a  prudent  man, 
as  a  man  bt^fore  his  day  in  wis- 
dom and  euttrprise.  *'  Jot-k," 
said  he  to  his  son,  "  when  ye  hae 
naetJiing  else  to  do,  ye  may  aye 
be  sticking  in  a  tree;  tt  will  be 
growing,  Jock,  when  ye'ro  sleep- 
ing." Tliat  fatherly  advice  has 
long  been  accounted  the  very  es- 
sence of  sound  economy,  an  admir- 
able example  of  frugal  industry. 
Now,  however,  the  tkiontitic  For- 
ester lias  dispelled  the  illusion — 
showing  that  it  is  all  wrong,  a 
fundamental  error  arising  from 
the  want  of  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  plant-growth. 
If  the  Laird  of  Duiubiedikes  had 
l»een  a  scientific  Forester,  he  would 
bav»  known  that  trees  as  well  as 
their  planters  have  a  habit  of 
going  to  sleep  at  stated  times — 
that,  in  fact,  assuming  that  his  son 
Jock  was  on  orderly  young  man, 
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the  trees  planted  by  Jock  won 
bfi  sleeping  when  Jock  slept.      [ 
is  only  under  thn  influence  of  sun- 
shine that  the  chlorophyll  of  thi 
fuliaye    can   actively    perform    i 
function  in  plant-growth ;  and  si 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  the  t 
goes  to  sleep. 

Now  we  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Scientific  Forester.     We  dai 
not  challenge  him,  for  he  has  truti 
on  his  side.     But  while  the  Lai 
of  I>umbiedikc8's  advice  may  have 
been  "all  wrong"  scientifically,  it 
was  both  sound  and  good  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.     If  thosf^ 
quaint    wnrda   addressed    to  Jock 
had    Income   the   motto  of   every 
owner  of  forest-land  in  this  coun- 
try, and  if  that  motto  bad  lieeii 
faithfully    carried    into    practice 
such    fabulous    additions     would 
have   been  made  to  tho   material 
wealth   of    tho    British    Isles    as 
could    hardly    now    be  calculated. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  country- 
side    would    have    been   changcdj 
Millions  of   money  going  abroi 
every  year  would  have  been  kupl 
at  home.     "Aye  be  sticking  in 
tree  " — why,  a  better  bit  of  advi 
never  passed  from  fatlier  to  son. 

Tree  -  planting  is  on  old  arfc. 
Strange  as  at  tirst  glimpse  it  may 
appear,  tree- clearing  is  still  older. 
"  A  man  was  famous  according  as 
be  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the 
thick  trees,"  wo  are  told  in  the 
soveuty  •  fourth  psalm  ;  niid  thofl 
same  enterprise — the  catting  dowoH 
of  trees  —  has  been  in  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  ages  the  fore- 
runner of  both  forestry  and  agri- 
culture. The  Komana  were  thi 
first  as  a  nation  tu  perceive  th 
persistent  tree -cutting,  unacco 
panied  by  methodical  troe-plantinj), 
2u 
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would  l>o  disastrous  to  tho  indns- 
trial  interests  of  a  country.  We 
have  to  thank  tho  Romans  for  in- 
troducing tho  art  of  Forestry  into 
Britain.  Tt  is  acknowledged  that, 
if  tree-oulture  was  pursued  at  all 
in  this  country  before  the  Roman 
invasion,  it  was  not  practised  to 
any  important  extent  until  after 
that  event.  Both  Pliny  and 
Horace  tell  us  that  the  Itomaos 
were  eminent  as  foresters  at  an 
early  date.  They  planted  and 
reared  coppice-woods  for  poles  to 
support  their  vinos  and  for  other 
purposes,  planted  willows  for 
wicker  work,  and  on  their  hills 
cultivated  forests  from  which  they 
cut  tiniher  for  building  purposes. 
There  is  hardly  any  douht  that 
they  were  the  first  to  introduce 
exotic  trees  into  Britain.  Many 
species  brought  over  by  the  Romans 
have  remained  in  this  country  ever 
since,  becoming  thoroughly  accli- 
matised, and  adding  greatly  to  the 
forest-wealth  of  the  British  lalea. 
Other  varieties  would  seem  to  have 
succumbed  to  the  rigours  of  th(t 
British  climate  when  first  tried  ; 
but  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have 
since  been  reintroduced  and  sue* 
cessfully  established.  We  have  to 
thank  the  Roman  invaders  for  the 
English  elm,  the  lime,  the  sweet- 
chestnut,  poplar,  and  other  trees, 
which  have  been  a  boon  of  no 
small  value  to  the  country. 

The  love  of  tho  chose  was,  no 
doubt,  the  motive  which  first  in- 
duced the  early  kings  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  preserve  certain 
strotoheB  of  woodlands  as  forests. 
These  forests,  indeed,  were  known 
as  tho  royal  hunting-grounds.  They 
were  numerous  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
and  we  are  told  that  a  great  im- 
petus was  given  in  this  direction 
by  William  I.  and  his  immediate 
successors,  amongst  other  new  for- 
ests formed  being  the  Now  Forest 


in  Hampshire,  which  has  ever  sine 
been  an  interesting  feature  in  Brit 
iah  woodlands.  But  forest  forming 
for  the  purpose  of  the  chase  is  one 
thing,  tree-culture  for  direct  profit 
is  quite  another.  The  latter,  which 
constitutes  the  modem  art  of  Syl- 
viculture, came  long  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  ancient  roy&t  hunting- 
grounds.  And  the  mention  of  tho 
word  Sylviculture  brings  to  mind 
the  confusion  which  exists  as  to 
the  use  and  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  Si/lvtculture  and  Arborieul- 
ture.  The  treatment  of  woods 
on  sound,  rational,  scientific,  and 
financial  principles,  with  timber 
production  as  the  one  main  objeot, 
is  properly  described  as  Sjflvicul' 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  hy  Aj^ 
boriculhtre  is  meant  the  cultivation 
of  individual  trees,  or  small  groups 
or  patches  of  trees,  intended  more 
for  ornament,  shelter,  or  game- 
rearing  than  as  a  source  of  income 
from  the  produce  of  the  trees 
themselves.  When  one  speaks  of 
Forestry  it  is  Sylviculture  rather 
than  Arboriculture  that  is  usually 
meant,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
in  this  country  the  distinction  be- 
tween tho  two  arts  is  as  well 
understood  as  it  ought  to  be.  In- 
deed, it  is  alleged  that  the  woods 
in  this  country  have  hitherto  been 
treated  too  much  from  an  arbori- 
cultural  point  of  view,  and  that 
the  true  art  of  Sylviculture  is  but 
in  its  merest  infancy  in  the  British 
lales.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  grounds  for  these  state- 
ments, yet  it  soems  to  us  they  are 
stronger  than  the  circumstances 
really  warrant.  Tho  local  pecu> 
liarities  of  largo  parts  of  this  coun- 
try lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  arlioricultural  than  to  sylvioul- 
tural  treatment, — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
they  suggest  the  former  rather 
than  the  latter.  To  proHde  shel* 
ter  in  expoeed  situations,  and 
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beautify  a  landscape  that  sorely 
needed  something  of  the  kind,  have 
been  the  chief  motives  which  have 
led  many  British  landowners  into 
tree- plan  ting.  It  is  thus  by  design 
more  than  through  neglect  or  want 
of  knowledge  that  the  minor  art 
of  Arboriculture  has  become  so 
largely  charactcriatio  of  British 
Forestry. 

The  art  of  Forestry  in  this 
country  cannot  now  be  traced  to 
the  precise  date  at  which  it  began, 
Holinahed  in  his  '  Besoription  of 
Britnine' states  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  "plantations  of 
trees  began  to  be  made  for  pur- 
poses of  utility,"  and  it  is  known 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  trees 
and  woods  of  the  New  Forirat  in 
Uampflhire  was  undertJiken  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Fitz- 
herbert's  hook  on  planting,  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  in  tho  English 
language,  was  published  in  ID23. 
It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority 
(Brit.  Topo.,  p.  61)  that  before 
the  end  of  tho  sixteenth  century 
Gerard  had  1100  dtOerent  plants 
and  trues  in  cnllivation.  During 
the  Orst  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  coDsiderable  progress  was 
node  tn  Forestry,  several  im- 
portant trees,  such  as  the  sUver 
fir,  maple,  larch,  and  others,  having 
then  1>een  mtroduced  into  Kugland. 
In  1G64  tliere  appeared  a  work 
which  for  ita  day  waa  a  treatise 
of  remarkable  intelligence  and 
ability,  and  which  was  destined  to 
exercise  no  little  influence  upon 
the  art  of  Forestry  in  Britain. 
W©  refer  to  Evelyn's  'Sil\'&.'  In 
little  more  than  forty  years  the 
third  rdition  was  called  for,  and  a 
work  which  in  those  days  attained 
that  distinction  must  have  made  a 
marked  impression  upon  the  public 
mind.  Evelyn  describes  fully  the 
modes  of  plantings  pruning,  thin- 
ning, and  general  treatment  of 
trees  and  plants  which  were  pur- 


sued by  him,  and  no  doubt  by 
moans  of  hia  writings  he  was  able 
to  induce  many  others  to  follow 
hia  example.  Evelyn  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  wholesale  tree-cut* 
ting  which  was  then  taking  plnoe^ 
and  in  the  third  edition  of  hta 
work,  published  in  170G,  Ite  gives 
forcible  expression  to  his  regret  at 
"the  impolitic  diminution  of  our 
timber  .  .  .  caused  through  the 
prodigious  havoc"  by  those  who 
"were  tempted,  not  only  to  fell 
and  cot  down,  but  uitcrly  to  ex- 
tirpate, demolish,  and  raze,  as  it 
were,  all  the  many  goodly  woods 
and  forests  which  our  prudent 
ancestors  left  standing,  for  the 
Ornament  and  Service  of  their 
country." 

Another  event  of  perhaps  still 
greater  importance — one  in  which 
•Scotchmen  may  well  have  eome 
pride  and  interest  —  followed 
quickly  the  publication  of  Eielyn's 
'Silva.'  In  the  year  1670  tho 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh 
were  founded  by  Dr  Balfour  — 
exactly  ninety  years  before  the 
eatabliflhrneiit  of  the  celebrated 
Gardens  at  Kcw.  Scotland  thus 
took  the  lead  at  a  comparatively 
early  date  in  the  promotion  of 
tree-planting ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  oldest  Botanic 
Gardens  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  in  our  own  day  been  the  first 
to  establish  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction  in  the  soicncc  and  prac- 
tice of  Forestry  —  a  step  which 
will  call  for  mention  later  on.  It 
is  known  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
and  tho  earlier  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  great  activity  in 
tree  -  planting  was  displayed  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  Not 
only  wore  plantations  formed  of 
native  trees,  but  other  species  were 
introduced  and  planted  on  a  toler- 
ably extensive  scale.  The  lime- 
tree  was  planted  at  Tayuiouth  in 
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16G4,  the  silver  and  spruce  Grs  at 
Inverary  in  1682,  the  black  poplar 
at  Hamilton  in  1696,  the  horso- 
chestnut  at  New  Fosho  in  1709, 
thn  Woymouth  pine  at  Dankold  la 
1725,  the  larch  at  the  same  place 
in  1741,  the  cedar  oE  Lebanon 
(which  had  been  liroiijS»ht  to  tho 
KfUnburgh  botanic  Uardea  in 
IG^.'l)  at  Hopetouu  in  1743,  and 
the  English  elm  at  Dalmahoy  in 
1763. 

At  the  preasing  instigation  of 
his  mother,  Thomas,  sixth  Earl 
of  Haddington,  bfl<;;an  his  groat 
plantations  at  Tynninghame,  East 
Lothian,  in  1 705.  Ho  bocamo  an 
enthusiast  in  the  work,  and  planted 
not  only  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
but  with  skill  and  good  judg- 
ment. Thfirp  is  no  need  to  point 
out  what  East  Lothian  in  gen- 
eral, and  Tynninghamo  in  par- 
ticular, have  gained  from  the  fore- 
thought and  entcrprieo  of  that 
nobleman.  His  example  no  doubt 
exerted  influenco  far  beyond  his 
own  country,  for  in  1733  he  wrote 
nml  published  a  treatise  on  fore^t- 
treos.  In  that  treatise  he  tolls  us 
that  planting  was  not  well  under- 
stood in  this  country  till  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  eighteenth  century. 
He  believed  that  the  Earl  of  Mar 
was  the  first  to  introduce  amongst 
them  what  was  called  the  wilder- 
ness way  of  planting  —  planting 
largo  masses  with  openings  left 
through  them,  as  vistas  from  given 
points,  which  method  was  in  vogue 
in  England  at  the  time.  The  Earl 
of  Mar's  example  "  very  much  im- 
proved the  taste  of  our  gentlemen, 
who  very  soon  followed  Ma  ex- 
ample." A  natural  result  of  tho 
growing  taste  fur  planting  was  the 
formation  of  nurseries  for  the  rear- 
ing of  young  forest  -  trees.  Soon 
these  nurseries  became  so  plentiful 
that  landowners  were  able  to  ob- 
tain supplies  of  trees  at  moderate 
prices,      From   this  circuinstanco 


planting  received  a  great  impotus 
and  the  extent  to  which  plantln 
was  o&rriod  on  is  evidenced  by  th^ 
fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  existing  woodlands  throughout 
Britain  had  been  planted  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  and  the 
earlier  years  of  tho  present  cen- 
tury. The  most  extensive  plant- 
ers in  the  kingdom  at  that  time 
were  the  Duke  of  Athole,  Lord 
Hreadalhane,  and  Sir  J.  Grant  of 
Strathspey,  whoso  no*)le  forests 
have  been  the  admiration  of  all 
countries. 

For  some  time  after  1830  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  lull  in 
tree-planting.  This  has  b*'en  at- 
tributed partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  prosperity  which  was  attend- 
ing agriculture  was  diverting  at- 
tention from  the  woodlands,  and 
partly  also  to  the  demands  which 
the  promotion  of  railways  was  at 
that  time  making  upon  the  capital 
of  landowners.  1 1  was  no  doubt, 
however,  in  a  very  large  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  comparatively 
poor  returns  which  were  then  being 
realised,  or  were  likely  to  he  ob- 
tained, from  plantations  that  had 
been  formed  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. It  has  to  lie  acknowledged 
that  the  financial  returns  from 
most  of  the  earlier  plantations 
were  far  from  satitifactory.  Little 
wonder,  indeed,  that  this  was  so, 
for  it  was  not  until  after  the  year 
1845  that  tho  draining  of  forest- 
land  was  practise*!  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  systematic  thin- 
ning of  the  young  plantations  had 
been  pursued  to  some  extent  in 
earlier  years ;  but  even  in  that  all- 
important  work,  as  in  other  matters 
afi*ectlngthe  healthy  and  prntitable 
formation  of  the  woodlands,  there 
was  need  for  improved  methods. 
A  new  era  in  planting  dates  from 
about  1845.  Mr  Robert  Mon.- 
teath's  *  Forester's  Quide  and  Pro- 
hlablo    Planter,'    which    brought 
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out  Sir  Waiter  Scott's  famous 
e£Bay  in  'Tbe  Quarterly  Keview,' 
was  followed  by  Sir  Henry  Htev.- 
art's  work,  'Tho  Pltinter's  (Juide,' 
wUiuh  was  published  by  Messrs 
Blackwood.  By  these  and  later 
works,  and  by  other  means,  a  new 
light  has  bi?en  thrown  upon  the 
art  of  Forestry.  The  function  of 
drainage  is  now  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Much  that  was  before  un- 
known as  to  the  thinning,  pruning, 
and  the  general  tending  of  wood- 
lands, has  been  learned  ami  turned 
to  good  purpose  both  in  the  man- 
agcnieut  of  existing  and  in  tbe  for- 
Ditttion  of  new  plantations.  There 
is  DO  doubt  much  to  be  learned 
still.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all 
tliat  has  been  taught  as  to  the 
art  of  Forestry  since  the  dawu  of 
the  new  era  has  bee-n  unassuilably 
sound ;  the  systematic  study  of 
the  science  of  Forestry  may  show 
the  old  teaching  to  be  astray  on 
various  points.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  undeniable  that  an  improve- 
ment of  a  T«ry  marked  character 
in  the  mono^'cment  of  Jltritish 
woodlands   took    place  soon   after 

VariotiB  agencies  have  been  ac- 
tive in  promoting  this  improve- 
DifQt  in  Forestry.  Kone  has  been 
more  effective  than  that  standard 
work  known  as  Brown's  '  Forester.' 
The  (irst  edition  of  'llie  Forester* 
was  published  in  1847,  the  second 
in  l8/it,  and  the  sixth  has  just 
Diade  its  appearance.'  'The  For- 
ester' has  from  the  very  outset 
of  its  useful  career  ranked  oa  a 
standard  work.  It  has  been  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of 
tlie  beat  foresters  in  the  country. 
It  was  the  product  of  a  master- 


mind, the  work  of  a  men  for 
above  moat  of  his  compeers  in 
intelligence  and  obility.  Brown's 
experience  of  practical  Forestry 
was  extensive  and  thorough.  It 
was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault, 
that  tho  scientific  principles  regu- 
lating plant  growth  were  but  im- 
perfectly known  to  him.  N'iewyd  in 
the  light  of  his  own  day,  his  wurk 
was  from  beginning  to  end  sound 
and  consistent.  The  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  Forestry, 
which,  ihaiiks  mainly  to  Conti- 
nental effort,  is  now  available, 
shows  that  at  several  points 
Brown's  teaching  is  capable  of 
advantageous  moditication.  In 
the  new  edition  before  us  it  has 
received  this  and  a  good  deal 
more.  Tho  work  of  revision  has 
been  planned  judiciously.  Brown's 
book  it  is  still.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  old  work  are  all 
there,  Where  its  teaching  is  at 
variance  with  the  newer  school  of 
Forestry,  tho  editor  comes  in  with 
appropriate  guidance  to  tho  reader 
The  reascns  for  the  modltications 
are  always  given,  i»0  that  the  line 
of  truusitiuu  from  the  old  methods 
to  tho  new  may  bo  readily  fol- 
lowed. Tbe  work  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  in  the  most  tltorough 
manner;  and  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  advance 
which  the  study  of  utMentilic  For- 
estry has  lately  made,  this  has 
been  done  without  any  serious 
distigureuent  of  the  old  book,  says 
not  a  little  for  tho  character  of 
tho  work  in  its  original  form. 
The  new  matter  added  is  of  great 
value  in  itaelf,  and  will  much  in- 
crease the  practical  usofulncsa  of 
tbe  work,  alike  to  the  landowner. 
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the  forcator,  and  the  student  of 
Forestry.  No  one,  however,  who 
knew  the  Une  old  book  in  its 
original  shapo,  will  think  any  the 
leas  of  the  achievement  of  its 
author  because  of  the  alterations 
that  ha\'e  now^  had  to  be  made 
upon  his  handiwork. 

In  the  now  edition  of  'Tlie  For- 
ester '  the  present  condition  of 
British  woodlands  la  represented 
in  an  inter&sting  and  suggestive 
light.  It  is  shown  that  they  are 
sulliciontly  extensive  to  be  of  great 
national  importance,  1 1  ia  observed 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  they 
are  so  limited  in  extent  as  to  givo 
rise  to  no  little  concern  regarding 
the  future  timber-supplies  for  the 
induatriiil  wants  of  the  country. 
It  ia,  moreover,  more  than  hinted 
that  the  nianagement  of  our  wood- 
lands is  ao  very  bad  as  to  incur 
enormous  losses  to  the  owners  of 
plantations  themselves  and  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Upon  each  of 
these  aspects  of  the  question  the 
editor  has  much  to  say  that  is 
worthy  of  careful  study.  I>r  Nia- 
bot  has  had  exceptional  opportun- 
ities of  lincoming  acquainted  with 
the  science  and  practice  of  For- 
estry a3  taught  and  practised  in 
Germany,  India,  and  elsewhere 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
conntry  ;  and  in  this  work  be  has 
shown  that  he  has  made  good  use 
of  those  opportunities. 

There  is,  in  particular,  one  point 
concerning  the  new  edition  of  '  Tlio 
Forester'  as  to  which  many  will 
be  anxious  to  obtain  iDformation. 
The  methods  and  principles  of 
thinning  and  pruning  advocated 
by  Brown  in  former  editions  of 
the  work  were  well  known  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  teaching  of 
the  modern  school  of  Continental 
Forestry,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  its  head  and  centre  in  Ger- 
many.     "  What  coarse  does  the 


new  edition  taket"  is  a  question 
that  will  be  on  many  lips.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the 
editor,  himself  a  student  of  the 
German  school,  has  frankly  avowed 
his  faith  in  the  German  methods, 
lie  has  nob  expunged  the  author's 
recommendations  as  to  thinning 
and  pruning,  but  lio  has  made  it 
plain  wherein  he  ditfers  from  him, 
and  describes  fully  the  newer  meth- 
ods with  which  ho  would  supplant 
the  old. 

Continental  foresters  favour 
thick  planting  and  frequent  but 
spare  thinning,  with  the  view  of 
providing  and  maintaining  an 
abundant  leaf  -  canopy,  so  that 
thfi  trees  may  be  encouraged  to 
seek  for  light  and  air  from  the 
tops  rather  than  the  sides,  and 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may 
be  conserved.  It  is  argued  that 
this  struggling  upwards  for  light 
and  air  promotes  the  formation  of 
a  long,  clean,  .straight  bole,  a  tree 
of  the  highest  technical  value ; 
while  the  system  of  excessive  thin- 
ning, which  has  been  so  largely  pur- 
sued in  this  country,  encourages 
lateral  development  rather  than 
high  •  growing,  the  formition  of 
thick,  short,  quickly  tapering  boles, 
with  numerous  low  branches,  which 
lessen  the  value  of  the  wood  by  the 
"knots"  they  form.  The  editor 
remarks ; — 

"Thinning operations  shonld  be  re- 
peated at  regidnr  intervals  of  a  few 
years  ;  hut  the  actiial  number  of  yeara 
det>end8  maiidy  ou  the  age  and  the 
energy  of  growth  of  the  crop,  and 
on  the  sfiecies  of  tree.  In  pDleioresta 
of  light- dt'innnding  siiecies,  ihlmiJDg 
will  have  to  be  reiw-ited  most  fre- 
quently ;  in  tree- forests  of  sliadtt- 
beanng  species,  the  need  for  tliinnins 
will  be  least.  In  the  former  class  of 
young  woods  (oak,  ash,  larch,  Scots 
pine)  thinnings  should,  if  possible,  be 
repeated  eccrif  jivt  t/eurs;  whilst  iu 
pole-forests  of  shade-beariug  8]jectq 
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(npnice,  iiiU'er  fir,  beoch,  and  somt^ 
tiinefi  iiiaplu  aiHi  sycamoiv;,  it  will 
Uduolljr  Iv  Mii<lii.Tit-iit  to  tliin  uticti-  evury 
eight  or  ten  ycnrs  during  the  jwlo- 
forest  Btoflc  of  devclo|iiucnt, 

"(Vnaideralions  regarding  the  con- 
tiervatinn  of  thi^  ('Kxiiictivitv  of  the  soil 
of  courHodt'nmnd  thnt  rininienarnuiili- 
i\fs  of  luiid  the  thtiiiiiiij;^:!  itliuufd  lii^ 
rtliirhter,  but  more  fix><jiiotitIy  re|>eattd, 
than  Oh  good  soil.  Although  on  the 
forniiTcliLKs  nature  requires  more  aasis- 
Uuice  in  the  eliiniualiun  uf  thu  weak- 
lings, yet  tlie  jirotluclive  ca)iacity  of 
the  Moil  is  more  iipt  1o  be  injuriouaty 
ftflVcteti  even  by  the  temjiornry  and 
slight  intemiptiun  in  the  teafy  cano- 
py, and  the  con*jefiuent  |wrtiul  vxpua- 
ure  of  ttie  soil  to  in»c>latiou. 

**  Aa  \ottg  ua  thinnings  are  uot 
carried  so  mr  as  to  interfere  with 
increment  in  height  and  wiUi  the 
foruiatiun  of  d  long,  clean  bole,  free 


from  branch-lruola.and  having  n  good 
form-factor,  i.e.,  a  hi^h  rcL*itive  pro* 
|>(>T'tioi)  between  thu  to[>-dlituiet4?r  and 
the  base  of  the  bole,  their  influence 
is  beneticial.  But  wherever  they  tend 
to  prejudice,  a*  is  go  often  the  catc  in. 
Britain.,  thu  HneHt  dcTelopraent  of  the 
Blt-ra  for  technicnl  purnosew,  Ihey 
inUKt,  of  course,  alTei^t  the  liiiancial 
vhIuo  of  the  woods,  even  when  they 
do  not  go  »o  far  aa  to  endanger  the 
proibictinty  of  the  soil,  in  violation 
of  the  lir»t  fiuiduuieutal  principle  of 
Sylviiailture." 

The  following  table  shows  tho 
fxtent  of  woodlands  as  compared 
with  tho  other  main  division!)  of 
laml  and  water  in  the  Unitod 
Kingdom,  the  figures  being  taken 
from  the  Agriooltural  Ueturns 
for  1892  :— 


Id  I]i«  UallMl  Kluploai. 

Aont. 

PisrcoatagBOf 

Intel  UM. 

I'otal  area  of  laud  and  water 

Parriianeut  pasture    .... 
Woodlanila  (and  nuraoriea) 

77.642,089 

20,444.577 

•27.a33,.^6 

3,00fi,670 

100.0 

a.').  5 
3J}.r> 

3.8 

OompArativeily  smaU  as  is  the 
I'Xtcnt  of  our  woodlands  in  acres, 
thc'ir  value  in  hard  cash  is  by  no 
ni<.-un8  indigiiiticant.  It  is  esti* 
matted  tliat  tlicir  bare  cost  of  pro- 
duction must  liave  considerably 
exceeded  the  sum  of  £20,000,000, 
and  th*Mr  present  value  may  surely 
be  placed  at  a  good  deal  more  tlian 
that.  In  his  rectorial  a^ldre-ss  be- 
fore the  University  of  Munich  in 
1889,  Professor  Gayer  stated  that 
the  annual  out-turn  in  timber  from 
the  forests  of  Germany  amounted 
to  about  60,000,000  cubic  nietrea, 
or  about  'J.ICO.noo.OOO  cubic  feet, 
worth  from  JEilO.OOO.OOO  to 
^22.000,000  ;  and  reckoning  2  per 
cent  aa  the  rate  of  interest  yielded, 
be  estimated  the  capital  value  of 
all  thu  Cierman  forests  at  about 
£1,000,000,000.     Kstimated  upon 


the  same  Irnsia,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that,  if  our  British  wood- 
lands, which  extend  to  aliout  one- 
eleventh  of  those  of  Germany, 
were  as  economically  and  efiiciaat- 
ly  managed  aa  are  tlia  German 
forests,  they  would  yield  annually 
very  nearly  £2,000,000,  and— 
adopting  2  per  cent  as  tho  rate  of  fl 
interest  yielded  —  would  have  a  V 
capital  value  of  £90,000,000— or 
at  any  rate  about  £50,000,000, 
even  adopting  only  twenty-five 
years'  purchase  as  their  value,  and 
presuming  that  they  yielded  aa 
much  aa  4  per  cent  per  annum  on 
Uio  capital  value  of  the  soil  plua 
tho  growing  stock  of  timber.  It  is  ^ 
thus  obvious  that  British  wood-  V 
lands  are  extensive  and  valuable 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  of  great 
national  importance. 
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An  iiitcrciiting  view  of  the  forest 
areas  in  Crcat  Britain  and  in  the 


Continental  coantries  of  Europe  \i 
provided  in  the  followiug  table :  ^ — 


I'V^rcnt  ■iri''£i  in 

IVrcf  nUK«  of 

ARrcKf:i>  iwr 

Fcrucntdft 

SrAu;. 

till!  total  Kn*i 

caitltA  of 

OVnr-dlifttiE 

ftcrcs. 

uftlinBtatr. 

Iioinilatioii. 

Statr. 

KiikM.1     )      . 

447,.->fl-2,40". 

30.0 

4.94 

57.4 

■''illliiiul  (       . 

i     r.o,;t.ij»,47i 

38.0 

33.14 

70.5 

Swvilcll   /       . 

4r».001,9S4 

44.4 

I).  50 

31.0 

Norway  j      . 

li),-2S0,HL*0 

24.0 

10.07 

13.0 

Ct'niiiiiiy 

3t,;{.Vi,743 

25.7 

0.00 

32.7 

Aiintria     )    . 

24,100,210 

32.6 

l.ll 

0.5 

iliiiiyjH-y  i    . 

-2L»,()S3,4fi9 

2S.3 

l.dS 

IC.l 

I''riiiii:ti 

23,360,062 

17.7 

0.61 

11.3 

S[);iiii  .           .           .           . 

2O,9.-).-.,4S0 

17.0 

1.28 

83.7 

'I'lirkcy  {with  \ 
r.ulgiii'ia)       \ 

13,<II0,GS5 

19.1 

3.4.-> 

t 

Itiity    .          .          .          . 

9,030,320 

12.0 

0.32 

1.6 

Ilii^siii  aiitl          ) 
Mcr/egoviii!i      J 

6,5S3,515 

51.0 

J 

8o.O 

J{ouiiuiiiia     . 

4,440.000 

13.7 

0.38 

52.3 

(ii-L'jit  Hiitiiin 

1          3,O0,-,,670 

3.8 

O.OS 

3.6 

Scrviii .          .          .          . 

2,303,430 

20.  U 

1.43 

J 

Swit/fil.iiul . 

2,0.*l2,->72 

10.0 

0.71 

4.2 

(Ill'l'L'l! 

2,02.-1,400 

15.8 

1.21 

80.0 

lJvl;lillUi 

I,205,S30 

10.0 

0.22 

» 

l'..rHij.'al 

■          1,1«.".,.146 

:>.] 

0.27 

y 

Ilolliui.l 

;             TiGit.lOO 

7.0 

0.12 

t 

I>ciiiii.-ii'k 

r.0H,2!)S 

r>.4 

0.24 

24.0 

J/ixmilmri;  . 

380,380 
i     73.->,0(i2,19". 

34. » 
30.2 

1.77 
2.51 

71.4 

t)i i'<  111^1  mil t  l'*iiiupu  1 

1 

It  is  thus  oltsorvod  that,  as  a 
tiiiilitsr-producing  country,  iJritain 
occupif'H  quite  a  minor  position 
amongst  the  Kuroiioan  nations. 
As  a  tiinhcr-coiisunihig  country, 
howcivcr,  its  position  is  very 
diU'crcnt.  Indeed,  so  enormous 
WW.  thu  demands  of  Britain  for 
(iuiliL^r  and  otlicr  forest  produce 
that  the  state  of  the  ilritish 
inarki't  praclically  ri'gulates  prices 
all  over  th(!  trading  univi-rse.  The 
reniarkalile  position  wliich  Britain 
has  attained  as  a  vast  consumer 
of  tiinli'T  is  well  in<lieated  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  article 
liy  Trofessur  I'lndrcs  of  Karlsruhe 


on  "The  World's  Timber  Tradp, 
and  Taxation  in  Timber,"  in  the 
'Allgcnieine  Forst-  und  Jagdzeit- 
ung,'  March  1893,  p.  82  :— 

"  England  Ims  only  4  per  cent  of 
wootlland,  and  is,  in  consequence  of 
its  highly  di.>vcloi>od  commei-ce  and 
hitcnfiive  output  of  coal,  the  roost 
ab.<)ori>t)ve  country  in  the  world.  The 
Euglirth  timber  consumption  influ- 
ences the  timber  trade  all  over  the 
woi  1(1,  and  determines  the  level  of  the 
timber  prices.  In  tho  beginning  of 
the  year  IHDO,  when  a  surious  crisis 
occurred  in  the  English  market  in 
cuiise(]ucnce  of  enormous  imiwrts, 
priees  fell  about  10  to  15  per  oent 
throughout  Central  Europe.    lu  1890 


'  Kmlri,.-*,  jiitK-lf  till  FurxftUf  in  •  llamlwiirterliucli  tier  StaatawiMcntchaften,' 
Ji;nn,  \^\'i'l  :  hut  niclii<liiig  corrections  of  tigui'cs  for  iiritain. 
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the  total  import  amounted  to  9,983,774 
cubic  metres =5,990, 244  toDS,  valued 
at  sixteen  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  total  was  supplied  as  follows: — 


Sweden  and  Norway  . 
Kussia         ,        .        . 
British  North  America 
United  StateH     . 
Germany    . 
British  East  India 
Other  countries 


Per  ceot. 
37.4 
21.5 
19.3 

e.6 

4.7 

0.6 

10.0 


"  Thus  over  30  per  cent  of  the  tim- 
ber is   produced  in   non  -  European 


countries,  and  consista  of  kinds  of 
timber  that  cannot  iwesibly  be  grown 
in  Europe.  The  timber  export  of 
England  is  almost  zero,  bo  that  the 
new  customs  legislation  relative  to 
timber  within  the  Central  European 
countries  does  not  affect  England  in 
the  slightest  degree." 

The  customs  returns  for  1892 
show  that  the  imports  of  forest 
produce  into  Britain  in  that  year 
were  as  follows  : — ■ 


Species. 

Qaantity. 

V&lue. 

Hewn  wood  (in  the  ronnd  or  square) 
Converted  timber  (sawn  or  split,  plane 
or  dressed)  ^           .         .         .          . 
Staves  of  all  dimensions  . 

Loads,  2,469,140 

n      5,094,309 
.1          136,063 

£4.905,846 

11,180.141 
593,539 

Total  for  wood  and  timber 

..      7,699,512 

£16.679.626 

Wood-pulp  for  paper  manufacture    . 
Bark  for  tanners  and  dyers 

Tons,       190,938 

Cwt..    1,681,393 

380,337 

£981,025 
384,050 
158,105 

Total  for  minor  forest  produce  . 

£1.623,180 

Total  value  of  forest  produce  imported 

£18.202,706 

It  is  acknowIt:dged  in  the  new 
edition  of  'The  Forester'  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  eliminate 
from  these  returns  the  classes  of 
timber  which  could  not  possibly 
be  produced  in  our  own  country — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  teak 
used  in  the  lining  of  iron  ships, 
the  jarrah,  and  other  Australasian 
hardwoods  used  for  street  pave- 
ments, &o.  At  the  same  time  the 
returns  given  above  do  not  include 
the  other  similar  articles  which 
could  be  eliminated  from  the 
Custom  accounts,  such  as  mahog- 
any    (56,315     tons  =  £501,203), 


Cutch  and  Gambier  (25.192  tons  = 
£548,395),  caoutchouc  and  gutta- 
percha(317,660cwt.  =£3,501,932), 
(tc,  supplies  of  which  must  of 
course,  under  all  circumstanceSi 
be  drawn  from  foreign  lands. 

How  much  of  this  eighteen  mil- 
lions worth  of  timber  now  import- 
ed could  be  raised  at  homef  This 
question  very  naturally  rises  in 
one's  mind  here.  Upon  this  point 
the  new  edition  of  'The  Forester' 
gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound  : — 

"If  our  woodlands,"  we  read  at 
p.  14,  vol.  L,  "were  better  managed 
than  they  at  present  are,  and  if  the 


1  Of  this  converted  timltcr,  20,935  loads,  valued  at  £72.860,  were  exported ; 
but  alt  the  othur  rnw  produce  appears  to  have  been  actually  consumed  in  the 
country,  making  the  true  tigures  for  the  year  £18,129,846. 


lauded  proprietora  ouuld  be  made  to 

study  tliu  tmiioi-Uitioa  of  tliu  steridy 
a|)j)rv<;)ati<iti  in  tbv;  value  of  timber, 
and  thw  bri^'lil  jmwpect  exiating  for 
tim1>i;i'  tliiit  m.-iy  become  iiiarke'table 
in  nlxmt  liftv  yeiuV  tiiue,  home  com- 
petition luigdt  easily  bo  iuduced  far 
the  MU|iiiIy  of  more  than  the  half  of 
our  tola!  timber  iiiiporl«.  Knr,  taking 
tht>  couutri>(i>d  in  winch  ideuticaLly  the 
Banie  apeciea  of  trees  arc  grown  that 
may  be  produced  Bylviculturaliy  in 
Britain,  there  still  remain  the  follow- 
ing imports  that  may  be  reganlrd 
as  iitiliiKiI  by  ua  aim  uot  exported 
again ; — 

Imj>orifd/tvn  Riuma,  Swtden,  Norway, 
anti  Oemang  during  1892. 

LMtls.  TaIuo. 

TimWr  ill  the  rough  l,<Oil.!>27  ^■2.26?,*01 
Uuuvurtc'l  timber        8,S(i2,'12£      6,050,&0'1 


Again,   at  p.    40,    vol.    i., 
read: — 


ToUl 


4,703,3^2  £3,207,905 


"  It  may  confidently  be  stated  tb.it 
if  due  attention  were  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  proper  «pecit*-H  of  treuH 
for  given  Koils  and  nituatioiLs,  if  the 
prIia'ipteM  rL-lating  to  Uie  most  fav- 
ourable density  of  plantations,  or 
vowingH,  or  iiatunil  regencrattona, 
and  to  the  opemtiona  of  tending 
(clearing,  thinning,  kc.)  were  prt/pcr/y 
vnderatoud  ami  practisiid  throughout 
Britain,  there  would  not  be  the  etlight- 
est  necessity  for  the  insertion  (as  at 
present  obtaioH)  of  any  clauaes  into 
Government  contracta  stipulating  for 
the  use  of  foreign  wood  in  preference 
to  home-grown  timber. 

*'  But  if  woods  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  00  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
tlie  energy  of  gi-uwth  of  the  individ- 
ual tree«  forming  the  crop  is  dissi- 
pated in  branch  development,  iii 
place  of  being  utilised  economically 
in  the  formation  of  a  clean,  Braooth, 
full-wooded  boh;  of  h)g>i  general  tech- 
nical <|tiality,  then  no  tiuq>riiie  need 
be  felt  at  every  iwrson  concerned 
with  its  utiliJtttion  giving  a  solid 
preference  to  foreign  timber  grown 
Under  more  rational  conditiontt,  and 
therefore  of  higher  technical  and  gen- 
eral value,  owing  to  its  comparative 
freedom  from  knots." 


I 


*' There  is  no  climatic  reaiwii  wliy 
a   very   coiiHiderablo   |>orlion    of   the 
i:i>, 207,110.'!  wortli  uf  timber  that  waa 
iniiKirted   into    Britain    during    1892 
from  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Ger- 
many ahould  not  In  future  be  sup- 
plied of  home-growth,  when  once  the 
crops  mi(H;<l  have  been  anbjected  to 
rttiional   trvUnieM  from   this   litne   of  ^ 
(Jieir  formation  omeanU.    This  latter  fl 
ci>nditiun  is  essential ;  for  woods  that  " 
are  crowded  at  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years  of  age  may  not  have  been  of    ^ 
sufticient  or  normal  denxitif  at  t«n  or  fl 
fifteen  years  of  age,  but  mav  have  V 
become   crowded  in  canopv  torougb 
excessive  and  uneconomical  ramifica- 
tion and  coronal  development.    W  hen, 
however,  the  woods  h.ive  been   pro- 
jMjrly  tended  during  tbr  wirly  stjigca 
of  growth,  their  Huhaciiueiit  tending, 
by  means  of  thinning  out,  detciiuiues 
their  economic  value  toacousidenible 
eitent    This  has  been  very  well  put, 
by  one  of  the  greatest  German  author- 
ities on  Sylviculture,  in  the  following 
words : '  — 

"  *  It  must,  howc%'er,  be  expi-eaaly 
at-ited  that  the  youthful  development 
of  timber  croj«  can  affoi-d  no  reliable 
iiidiL-atioii  for  the  future  quality  of  the 
mature  fall.  EipecLaiious,  anllctpa- 
tioDs,  and  suppositious  iu  this  reaiiect 
have  no  juHtitiKitiori ;  for  the  whole 
matter  <lepeud«  most  essentially  on 
the  later  treatment  of  the  croiw 
(whether  formed  by  sowing  or  bj 
planting)  during  //«  operationa  o/ 
thinning  oaU^" 

Now,  if  it  is  practicable  to  sub- 
stantially extend  our  areaof  wood- 
landB — and  tho  great  majority  of 
truatworthy  aathurities  belit-'vo  it 
ia — then  assuredly  strenuous  efforts 
should  be  mado  to  achieve  this 
object.  The  advantages  which 
would  bo  gained  are  manifold. 
Tlie  tinit  and  main  consideration 
of  keeping  at  home  several  mil- 
lions sterling  per  annum,  which 
now  go  to  foreign    coantries   for 
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imported  timber,  is  in  it«elf  a 
matter  of  momentous  iiiiportauce. 
Even  if  there  were  no  other  end 
to  be  sorvcd,  surely  this  one  object 
would  be  worthy  of  the  ambition 
of  any  nation.  But  there  are 
other  advantages  of  no  mean 
value  which  would  follow  and  be 
derived  from  ft  marked  extension 
in  the  area  of  our  woodlands. 
There  ar(^,  for  instance,  the  in- 
creased labour  which  would  be 
provided  for  our  working  classes, 
the  bcnoScial  rtTeots  which  planta- 
tions exercise  upon  climate  and 
soil,  the  shelter  provided  for  agri- 
cultural land,  and  the  beautifying 
effect  of  woods  upon  the  land- 
scape. Another  consideration  of 
importance  is  the  incrcasrd  provi- 
sion which  would  thus  be  conde 
against  the  dreaded  dearthof  timber 
in  the  comparatively  near  future. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  easy  matter  to  make 
out  a  strong  case  for  extended 
planting,  at  least  from  the  national 
or  public  point  of  view.  It  would 
be  easy  to  adduce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  all  the  advantages  indi- 
cated. Some  of  thorn,  however, 
arc  so  self-evident  aa  to  render 
IhiH  unnecessary.  I(  we  would 
wish  to  know  what  a  vastly  in- 
creased area  of  woodlands  would 
mean  to  our  working  classes,  we 
have  but  to  glance  across  at  the 
state  of  matters  in  Ciennany. 
In  tliat  country  something  like 
£4,150,000  is  annually  spent  in 
the  management,  protection,  and 
regeneration  of  the  forests,  and  in 
the  felling,  preparing,  and  hand- 
ling of  the  produce  before  it  is 
delivered  into  tho  hands  of  the 
buyer  ;  while  the  timber  and  other 
products  of  the  woodlands  directly 
afTord  employmont  to  583,000  per- 
sons (or  9  per  cent  of  all  the 
industrial  clashes  throughout  tho 
empire)  who  are  eitga^ed  in  indus- 
tries dependent  on  the  forosts  for 
tlibir   raw    material.      It   is   esti- 


mated that  these  583,000  bread- 
winners represent  about  3,000,000 
persons,  or  nearly  one-sixteetith  of 
the  entire  population.  Moreover, 
to  all  this  have  to  l>e  added  (he  very 
large  sums  incurred  for  transport 
by  land  and  water  after  the  raw 
produce  of  the  forests  has  reached 
the  hands  of  the  buyer.  Another 
authority  states  that  from  190,000 
to  230,000  families  obtain  their 
UvelU)0O<l  from  work  in  the  forests 
of  Germany.  No  one  will  deny  that 
a  Urge  extension  in  our  woodland 
arna  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  nation. 

From  time  to  time  much  has 
been  written  regarding  the  influ- 
ence of  plantations  upon  clima- 
tic conditions,  (xenorally  speak- 
ing, it  is  unquestionably  bcneticial. 
Woods  moderate  extremes  of  beat 
and  cold.  WeU-woodcd  districts 
do  not  Bu3er  so  much  as  treeless 
regions  either  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  extremely  hot  summers  or 
from  the  chilling  frosts  of  bitterly 
cold  winters.  The  general  tend- 
ency of  woo<ls  is  to  increase  rainfall. 
This  consideration  would  of  course 
count  for  or  against  planting, 
according  to  whether  the  nonnal 
rainfall  of  the  district  happens  to 
l>e  iusuflicient  or  ample.  In  re- 
gions where  the  climate  is  natu- 
rally dry,  great  advantage  baa 
been  gained  liy  extensive  planting. 
Dry  arid  winds  wbich  formerly 
swept  over  the  treeless  land  have 
been  softened  and  moistened,  while 
springs  of  running  water  have  ap- 
peared where,  prior  to  tho  forma* 
tion  of  tho  woods,  there  were  no 
springs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extensive  clearing  of  woodlands  in 
parts  characterised  by  dry  climates 
— aa  in  many  districts  of  the 
United  States  of  America — has 
been  followed  by  tlie  diiappoar- 
oncc  of  springs  and  by  the  lessen- 
ing of  streams  that  were  formerly 
reliable  sources  of  water- supply. 


I 
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Theao  circuni stances  arc  explained 
bj  th(!  facts  that  plantations  con- 
fiorvc  the  moisture  which  descends 
in  roin,  yielding  it  gradually  in 
springs  and  streams,  and  that  in 
treeless  parts  the  rainfall  is  cu,rried 
away  rapidly  in  the  Hood  of  the 
time. 

Tree-culture  increases  the  fer- 
tility of  the  itoil.  It  does  this  In 
more  ways  than  one.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  pro- 
tection which  the  woods  provide 
to  the  soil  from  the  ell'ects  of 
extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold, 
as  also  to  the  shelter  from  tlie 
blasting  inflnenoG  of  dry  arid 
winds.  Woods,  moreover,  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  soil  by  washing 
in  tltnoR  of  liravy  rainfall.  Dut 
the  influence  of  woods  on  the  soil 
is  not  merely  negative.  They 
break  up  and  loosen  the  lower 
layers  by  the  operations  of  the 
tree-roots.  They  add  largely  to 
the  fertility  of  the  surfacc-Roil  by 
the  great  mass  of  vogetablo  matter 
which  drops  upon  it  from  the 
trees,  and  there  decomposes  and 
turns  into  humus,  Tho  tendency 
of  all  this  is  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  to  render  it 
capable  of  maintaining  higher 
forms  of  vegetuhlo  life  than  it 
produced  before  it  grew  a  crop 
of  trees.  Examples  of  the  trutii 
of  this  may  bo  found  in  many 
parta  of  the  country.  The  writer 
has  in  his  mind's  eye  a  certain  hill 
familiar  to  him.  That  hill  is 
marked  by  a  straight  lino  running 
from  base  to  weUntgh  the  &uniniit. 
On  one  side  of  this  liite  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  a  mass  of  strong 
brown  heatht'r;  on  the  other,  tho 
hillside  displays  well-mixed  pas- 
ture of  wonderfully  good  <|uality. 
The  contrast  is  striking.  To  what 
is  it  duel  The  straight  line  was 
the  boundary  fence  of  a  thriving 
plantation  tliat  was  cleared  away 
a  fow  ycurd  ago. 


There  is  no  need  to  enlat^e  upon 
the  great  advantage  that  is  derived 
from  the  shelter  provided  by  plan- 
tations. The  agricultural  value  of 
the  adjoining  land  is  thereby  in- 
creased substantially  —  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  indeed,  than  would 
be  readily  believed  by  those  who 
have  not  observed  the  matter  nar- 
rowly. It  may  bo  doubted  if  land- 
owners and  others,  in  weighing  UiB 
"pros"  and  "cons"  of  planting, 
attach  suthcicnt  value  to  the  im< 
portant  conKideration  of  the  shelter 
provided  by  the  woods.  The  agri- 
cultural value  of  large  areas  of 
land  may  l>e  aensibly  iucreaaod  by 
the  judicious  formation  of  adjacent 
plantations.  It  ia  hut  fair  that 
tho  plantations  should  be  credited 
with  the  amount  of  this  increase. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  if 
this  were  universally  and  faith- 
fully done,  the  woodlands  would  in 
many  instances  stand  higher  than 
they  do  in  tho  estimation  of  their 
owners. 

As  an  argument  in  favour  of 
planting,  something  has  been  said 
of  its  beautifying  effect  upon  the 
landscape.  Is  there  nothing  more 
in  this  than  mere  sentiment?  If 
not,  it  is  assuredly  a  sentiment 
which  po8«essfs  a  reliable  market 
value.  It  has  I'f^en  said  that 
without  woods  there  would  he  no 
landscapu  "  wortli  speaking  of," 
When  one  hears  a  district  or  an 
estate  described  as  finely  or  beau- 
tifully wooded,  one  knows  that 
more  is  meant  and  conveyed  than 
tliat  that  district  or  estate  is  bear- 
ing a  crop  of  timber  that  will  in  due 
time  be  marketable.  What  our 
own  country  in  particular,  even 
in  this  one  sense,  owes  to  its  woods, 
is  more  than  can  bo  adequately 
expressed  in  the  sombre  measure 
of  prose.  The  land  of  brown 
heath,  of  mountain  and  flood, 
would  not  be  the  land  it  is  with- 
out its  bhaggy  woodd.     iiotttT 


1 
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"bonniur"  it  would  be  if  its 
"  sliaf^gy  woods  "  were  more  plen- 
tiful than  they  arc. 

Bat  it  may  be  objected  by  the 
landowner,  tlia  man  who  should 
form  tlio  woods,  that  in  alt  this 
we  have  been  thinking  too  much 
of  others  and  too  little  of  him — 
liave  oonoemed  ourselves  too  much 
with  the  advanUges  of  woodlands 
to  the  country  at  larj^e.  **  Wliat 
of  the  iiitorests  of  landowners  t 
Would  planting  be  profiuible  to 
thcni  1 "  hti  may  ask.  At  once  let 
it  lie  admitted  that  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  question.  Unless  there 
la  good  reason  to  believe  that 
planting  will  be  proGtable  to  the 
planter,  it  ia  not  likely  to  be 
carried  out  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. Landowners  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  form  plantations  from 
philanthropic  motives.  Private 
interest  will  govern  here  oa  in 
mofit  other  "  going  coticernB,"  As 
to  whether  extensive  planting  in 
this  country  would  or  would  not 
be  profitablo,  there  is  great  ilifTer- 
ence  of  opinion.  Much  will  al- 
ways depend  npoD  IocaI  circum- 
stances— such  as  the  tiuiUvbility  or 
nnsaitability  of  thtt  soil  and  dis- 
trict, the  value  of  the  land  for 
other  purposes,  the  manner  in 
which  the  plantattona  are  mode, 
and  the  luetbods  of  treatmeat 
tliroughout  the  various  stages  of 
tbeir  existence.  Flanting  upon 
land  of  any  description  that  \>i  ill 
suited  for  tree  growth  is  not  likely 
to  be  attended  with  goofl  results, 
howovor  skilful  the  management. 
It  would  certainly  not  pay  to  plant 
tbtt  very  poorest  of  poor  land. 
Neither  would  it,  as  a  rule,  be 
profitafalo  to  plant  land  which  has 
any  considcrahlo  valun  for  s^ri- 
cultural  purposes.  Throughout 
tho  country,  however,  there  arft 
vast  arooH  of  land  which  are  of 
little  value  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, bat  which,  with  proper  treat- 


ment^ mijL^ht  prodacc  crops  of  trees 
that  would  be,  at  least,  fairly  r^A 
muiicrative.     At  p.  40,  vol.  i,,  dH 
the  new  edition  of  '  The  Forester  * 
we  read  the  following : — 

"  It  may  bo  stated  as  a  general  rule, 
bnscd  on,  and  verified  by,  actun! 
practical  oxpcrienco  both  in  En^lAud 
aud  Scotland,  that  I.iud  which  is  fi-om 
various  canses  uiiHt  fur  amble  occupa- 
tion will,  i(  Ijroiiglit  imd<^r  sylvicul- 
tural  cnti)!),  iind  itiil)jix-tt:<l  to  rational 
and  careiiil  nianagemont,  at  the  end 
of  seventy  years  pay  tlie  proprictir 
nearly  tliree  times  the  HUm  of  money 
tliat  he  woiilil  have  rec*ive<I  from  any 
other  crop  upon  the  s.inie  piece  uf 
ground." 

In  support  of  this  statomont  exfl 
amples  are  given  of  large  and  pro^ 
Gtable  returns   from    the   sale   uf 
wood  upon  various  estates  in  Scot- 
land and   the  north   of    England. 
The  editor  of  the   new  edition  is 
guarded  in  his  language  when  he    i 
speaks    of    tho    probable    rctumj 
from    planting ;    yet    he,    as    welH 
as   the  autlior,  is   confident  that 
in  suitable  surroundings,  and  with 
proper       management,       planting 
should  almost  invariably  l>e  pro- 
t]  table.       His    "practical    experi- 
ence,  botli   at  home  and    abroad, 
shows  that  for  the  poorer  classes 
of   land,    sylvieultural   occupation 
is  on   the  whole  much   more   ad- 
vantagMiua  than  any  other  system, 
even  for  private  owners." 

One  of  tho  chief  hindrances  to 
planting  is  the  long  waiting  for 
the  harvest.  A  crop  of  trees  is 
a  alow -growing  one.  Tho  men 
who  plant  rarely  live  to  reap  the 
benefit ;  that  is  reoerved  for  the 
snccc«ding  generation.  Seventy- 
eight  or  a  hundred  years  are  long 
periods  of  time  to  have  to  watt 
for  tho  return  of  capital  that  per- 
haps at  the  outset  can  be  but 
ill  MparBd.  Those  constdK rations 
naturally  weigh  with  landownei 
and  will  always  act  as  a  detorri: 
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influence  to  the  forming  of  planta- 
tions. 

Anotlier  hindrance  to  planting 
in  Kcutland  was  the  faot  that 
while  landowners  could  charge 
their  estates  with  the  cost  of 
most  other  improvements,  they 
could  only  do  so  with  the  cost 
of  planting  in  cases  in  which  the 
planting  was  being  carried  out  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing 
shelter.  Landow^ners  were  there- 
fore unable  to  get  any  assistance 
from  the  provisions  of  the  "  Im- 
provement of  Land  Act,  1864," 
in  the  foniiing  of  plantations  as 
a  pure  investment.  This  has  now 
been  altered  by  the  "Improvement 
of  Land  (S-iotland)  Act,  1893," 
which  enables  landowners  to  apply 
to  the  lioard  of  Agriculture  for 
permission  to  charge  their  estates 
with  the  cost  of  planting,  whether 
for  shelter  or  other  purposes.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  lliis 
will  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of 
planting  in  Scotland. 

In  the  new  edition  of  '  The 
Forester '  much  is  said  as  to  the 
future  of  Porestry  in  this  and  other 
countrif^s,  and  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  success  is  most  likely 
to  bo  attained. 

"  The  histtfr  arts  of  Sylviculture 
and  Arboriciiltuiv,''  we  rcail  nt  p.  81, 
vol.  i.,  "iiix.'  of  vast  iin]>"rtanee  both 
to  the  wflfiiii;  and  the  pleasure  of  all 
nationH  ;  and  no  pf-oplc  cmu  he  Kiid  to 
be  wine  and  eeononnc  winch  dou:3  not 
!itt(Mid  to  their  arlvanoement.  llie 
future  (if  Foi-c.itry  is  nut  ciuiliiKHl  to 
any  one  nenple  or  nation  ;  it  \a  a  uni- 
versal seienee,  and  an  ai't  cajKihle  of 
Ix'inj;  cidtivated  sn  as  to  jH-umote  the 
cdinfnrt  and  the  ImpjiineHii  of  every 
people  in  every  cliino,  and  to  secure 
rich  harvests  to  the  induatn*  of  all 
nations  that  will  put  its  precepts 
projierly  into  practice." 

But  if  "  rich  harvests,"  direct 
or  indirect,  are  to  be  derivecl  from 
the  pursuit  of  Forestry,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  thoso  intrust- 


ed with  the  formation  and  man- 
agement of  woodlands  shall  be 
equipped  for  their  daties  by  ■ 
thorough  education  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  Sylviculture.  This 
is  well  enforced  in  the  following 
extract  from  p.  81,  vol.  i.,  of  the 
new  edition  of  *  The  Forester  ' : — 

"The  only  safe  manner  in  which 
the  future  benefits  derivable  from  a 
system  of  Sylviculture,  baited  upon 
natural  laws  and  carried  out  with 
well-directed  judgment,  can  be  se- 
curely realised,  is  by  the  thorough 
education  of  practical  foresters  and 
sylriculturists.  Upon  tliese  must 
chiefly  depend  the  planning,  the 
carrying  out,  and  the  superriaioa 
of  all  the  operations  in  connection 
with  the  formation,  tending,  regen- 
eration, protecting,  utilising,  and 
general  management  of  the  forests 
of  the  future — not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  our  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies as  well.  Care  should  be 
taken,  therefore,  that  in  the  near 
future  we  may  have  a  class  of  for- 
esters who  have  received  a  sound 
general  education  in  all  tlie  theo- 
reticil  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
combined  with  a  good  practical  train- 
ing, in  which  they  may  have  proper 
opportunities  of  testing  the  soundness 
of  the  scientitic  teaching  they  receivb 
It  is  extremely  undesirable  that  for- 
esters Hhould  be  men  of  theory  alone. 
It  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
practical  men ;  but  they  can  only 
be  well  equipjjcd  for  practical  work 
when  they  have  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
]>rinciples  of  scientific  Forestry. 

"So  long  as  no  well-organised  sjrs- 
teni  exists  in  this  country  for  the 
e<lucatiun  of  foresters,  the  advance- 
ment of  Sylviculture  must  be  slow  ; 
for  no  art  can  flourish  so  long  as  it 
feeU  the  want  of  a  sure  scientific 
foundation.  From  a  purely  national- 
economic  ]>oint  of  view,  therefore,  it 
would  apiicar  to  be  the  duty  of  Oov- 
ernment  to  establish,  from  national 
fund.i,  such  means  of  education  for 
foresters  as  will  be  for  the  future 
iMMietit  not  only  of  this  coimtiy, 
but  also  of  all  her  colonies  and 
dejKmdenciea." 
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CKitTAiKLv,  ontil  the  end  cmue, 
wti  had  found  no  fault  in  Giam- 
maria,  our  Italian  mussman.  Uib 
efBciency  in  the  uiost  vaned  ca- 
pacities had  Ijeen  amply  approved. 
Aa  &  cook,  he  wan  without  an 
eijuaj  in  the  camp;  and  he  could 
evolve  aalade  from  almost  any 
matfiriala.  "Is  it  vegetable  t "  be 
would  ask,  when  in  jok»  we  handed 
him  some  myBterious  parcel ;  "then 
it  will  mabo  a  salad."  And  appa- 
rently it  did.  Anything  served  ; 
and  we  suspected  that  shavinffn, 
comprcBsed  hay,  or  straw  bottle- 
casca  even,  if  nothing  else  was  at 
hand,  l)ecanio  salads  that  were  de- 
lightful. (Tiamniaria  was  a  great 
tnivellcr.  He  had  visited  all  the 
qaart«rs  of  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially he  knew  Africa  ;  and  during 
lonj^yearaof  ceaaeleaBfi)fbtingunder 
iivAi\  Bey  in  Kquatoria  and  Bahr- 
el'Ghaial,  had  gained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mcthodji  and  strata- 
gems of  Sudan  warfare  that  might 
well  have  entitled  him  (bail  mere 
knowledge  aught  to  do  with  such 
mattej^)  to  no  obscure  place  in 
the  otficors*  council-tt^nt.  By  Iho 
nativfjs,  moreover,  ho  was  account- 
L-d  a  great  Hakim.^  IndofxJ,  here  at 
Kuakim,  his  reputation  had  spread 
so  widely  among  tlie  Fricndlics, 
that  hia  medicine-chest — he  kept  a 
bottle  of  croton-oi),  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  and  a  Hcam  in  an  old  cigar- 
box  —  was  in  continual  demanU. 
But  perhaps  he  was  at  his  beat  as 
on  interpreter.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  invaluable.  It  was  not 
merely  that  ho  waa  an  able  trans- 
lator of  worda  and  phrases — that 
wore  nothing  — but  be  could  read 
the  native  mind  like  an  open  and 
dog  earetl  touk,  and  would  fathom 
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at  once  the  hidden  motive  prompt- 
ing each  particular  lie  with  an 
accuracy  that  terrified  his  victim. 
And  he  was  always  cheerful. 

We  used  to  watch  him  lazily  in 
the  hot  mornings  as  wu  sat,  scant- 
ily clad,  on  the  shady  aide  of  our 
tree.  The  kttchen-teut  gleamed 
before  us  white-hot  iu  the  sun- 
light. From  within,  plates  rattled, 
spoons  clinked,  fragrant  fumes 
burst  from  cook-pots  and  hung  in 
tlie  shimmering  air.  Giaminario, 
singing  always  as  he  worked,  Hit-  _ 
ted  in  and  out,  bustling  every-  ■ 
where — tasting  one  pot,  stirring 
another,  throwing  a  piikcb  of  some- 
thing into  a  third  ;  now  polishing 
a  knife,  now  wringing  out  a  cloth 
and  spreading  it  on  the  tent  to 
dry,  and  anon  checking  his  music 
to  fling  a  command  to  tho  black 
boys,   his  aids. 

All  day  long  round  about  the 
kitchen-tent^  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, squatted  ever  a  circle  of 
bis  patients  and  admirers.  A 
group  of  Friondlies  maybe,  their 
shields  on  their  knees,  their  spears 
stretched  before  thorn  ;  a  few  camp* 
followers,  not  actively  interested, 
but  with  an  eye  to  potential  pil- 
fering ;  further  otTa  huddled  mass 
of  greasy  tl&ccid  goat -skins  and 
women  water-carriers — women  so 
stunted,  so  battered  and  withered, 
OB  to  be  like  nothing  in  the  world 
BO  inucb  as  the  shrivelled  skins 
wboM  contents  they  bad  just  now 
poured  into  our  leerr 

Presently  through  tho  cowering 
groups  would  stalk  a  personage. 
It  was,  say,  Wa-ad  Idis,  ohief  of 
the  guides — gaunt,  stately,  with 
the  trtad  of  a  panther, — a  great 
spear  Hashing  in  one  hand,  a  huge 
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matituted  in  18S9  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  ami  supporlod 
\iy  a  grant  of  ilTiO  a-yctap  from  tho 
Highland  and  Af^ricultural  So- 
ciety ;  j£150  a-yeur  in  support  of  a 
"  Oourne  of  Freo  Instruction  for 
Prftctical  Forester*  and  (Jard<-n- 
en,"  At  the  Royal  Rotanio  Garden, 
Edinburgh ;  and  similar  aid  to 
claaseg  in  Forestry  in  tlie  Durham 
Collpge  of  SciflncR,  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  at  tho  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  CoUrge,  Glasgow.  It  is 
to  ho  hoped  that  before  lonf;  tech- 
nical and  Bcicnti6c  instruction  in 
Forestry  will  receive  umch  more 
substantial  support  from  Govern- 
ment, buth  linanctuUy  and  other- 
wise. 

With  its  admirably  appointed 
Arboretum,  Edinburgh  is  pecuU- 
nrily  adapted  fur  a  centre  of  liigh«r 
education  in  Forestry.  Naturally, 
therefore,  tho  founding  of  a  Chair 
of  Forebtry  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Edinburgh  has  long  been  an  object 
eagerly  soagfat  for  in  Scotland. 
Scotchmen  are  impalient  in  wait- 
ing. They  also  indulge  the  belief 
that  those  wlio  deaire  a  thing  well 
done,  and  done  timely,  niUKt  do  it 
themselves.  The  Forestry  Exhibi- 
tion left  no  money  for  the  pur- 
pose; succcKsiveQoveriiuients  have 
allowed  the  Report  of  the  Fomstry 
Corniiiibtee  to  lie  as  a  de^id  letter; 
and  80  Scotchmen  have  set  to  work 
to  establiiih  on  a  sure  foundation 
a  course  of   Forestry  instructioii 


in  the  Univeraity  of  EklinburghJ 
When  this  movciment  began,  the 
University  authorities  undertook 
to  institute  a  Chair  of  Forestry  if 
a  sum  of  £10,000  were  provided 
with  which  to  endow  it.  The 
promotera  obtained  a  promise  from 
tho  Government  that  if  the  one- 
half  of  that  sum  were  raised  other- 
wise, the  other  half  would  lie  con- 
tributed from  Government  funds. 
The  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  and  tho  Uoyal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society,  and  tho 
results  so  far  have  been  fairly 
encouraging.  A  sum  of  over 
£2250  has  now  been  subscribed 
privately,  and  the  efforts  to  obtain, 
further  subscriptions  are  still  being 
continued.  It  i^  understood  that 
now,  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of 
interest  for  money,  a  larger  sum 
than  XIO.OOO  would  be  required 
by  the  University  authorities  bo- 
fore  they  would  umlertake  to  in- 
stitute and  maintain  a  Chair  of 
Forestry.  For  a  smaller  sum  even 
than  XIO,000,  however,  the  tem- 
porary Lectureship  on  Forestry 
might  be  put  upon  a  permanent 
footing.  This  in  itself  would  be 
an  important  object.  It  might 
now  be  accomplished  if  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  tnduof'd  to  make 
a  substantial  grant  to  the  fund 
that  has  l>cea  raised  by  private 
8ul>scriptions.  Has  not  the  time 
come  for  an  eObrt  in  this  direction  1 
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Cbktainlv,  Qntit  the  end  came, 
we  had  found  no  fault  in  Oiam- 
niaria,  our  Italian  mesaman.  His 
elliciency  in  the  most  varied  ca- 
pacitttis  bad  been  amply  approved. 
Aa  a  cook,  he  was  witbout  an 
equal  in  the  camp;  and  ho  could 
evolve  salads  from  almost  any 
matenalfi.  "  Is  it  vegetable  t "  he 
would  ask,  when  in  joke  we  handed 
him  some  mysterious  parcel ;  "then 
it  will  make  a  salad."  And  appa- 
rently it  did.  Anything  served ; 
and  we  suspected  that  shavings, 
compressed  hay,  or  straw  bottle- 
cases  even,  if  nothing  else  was  at 
hand,  liecame  salads  that  were  de- 
lightful. Uiainiiiaria  was  a  great 
triiveUer.  IIo  had  visited  all  the 
<{Qarters  of  the  world,  hut  espo- 
oiaUy  be  knew  Africa ;  and  during 
longyeara  of  oeastless  Hgliting  under 
Ges&i  Bey  in  Equatoria  and  Bahr- 
el-Ohazal,  had  gained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  methods  and  strata- 
gems of  Sudan  warfare  that  might 
well  have  entitled  him  (had  mere 
knowledge  aught  to  do  with  such 
matters)  to  no  obscure  place  in 
the  officers'  council-tent.  By  the 
natives,  nioroovor,  he  was  account- 
ed agreat  HakimJ  Indeed,  here  at 
Suakitn,  his  reputation  had  spread 
so  widely  among  the  Fricndlies, 
that  his  medicine- chest — he  kept  a 
bottle  of  croton-oil,  a  camers-bair 
bnufa,  and  a  Ooam  in  an  old  cigar- 
box  —  was  in  continual  demand. 
But  perhaps  he  was  at  his  beet  aa 
an  interpreter.  In  this  capacity 
he  waa  invaluable.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  was  an  able  trans- 
lator of  words  and  phrases — that 
were  nothing — but  ho  could  read 
the  native  mind  tike  on  open  and 
dog-eared  book,  and  would  fathom 
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at  onoe  the  hidden  motive  prompt- 
ing each  particular  lie  with  an 
accuracy  that  terrified  bis  victim. 
And  he  was  always  cheerful. 

We  used  to  watch  bim  lai^ily  in 
the  hot  mornings  as  we  s;it,  scanb- 
ily  clad,  on  the  shady  side  of  our 
tree.  Tbo  kitchen- tent  gleamed 
before  us  white  -  hot  in  the  sun- 
light. From  within,  plates  rattled, 
spoons  clinked,  fragrant  fumes 
burst  from  cook-pots  and  bung  in 
the  shimmering  air.  Giamniaria, 
singing  always  as  he  worked,  tlit- 
ted  in  and  out,  bustling  every- 
where— tasting  one  pot,  stirring 
another,  throwing  a  pinch  of  some- 
thing into  a  third;  now  polishing 
a  knife,  now  wringing  out  a  cloth 
and  spreading  it  on  the  tent  to 
dry,  and  anon  checking  his  music 
to  ding  a  commEuid  to  tho  black 
boys,  his  aids. 

Ail  day  long  round  about  the 
kitchen'tent,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, s(iaBttod  ever  a  circle  of 
bis  patients  and  admirers.  A 
group  of  Friendlies  inaylm,  their 
shields  on  their  knees,  their  spears 
stretched  before  them  ;  a  few  camp- 
followers,  not  actively  interested, 
but  with  an  eye  to  potential  pil- 
fering ;  further  otF  a  huddled  mass 
of  greasy  Haccid  goat -skins  and 
women  water-carriers — women  so 
stunted,  so  battered  and  withere<l,^ 
as  to  bo  like  nothing  in  the  worldS 
so  much  as  the  shrivelled  skina^ 
whoso  contents  they  had  Just  now 
poured  into  our  leer.'^ 

Presently  through  the  cowerin 
groups  would  stalk  a  pcrsonagtvj 
It  was,  say,  Wa-ad  Idis,  chief  of 
the  guides — gaunt,  stalely,  with 
the  tread  of  a  pantlier, — a  great 
spear  Dashing  in  one  hand,  a  huge 
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lump  of  freeh  mutbon-fat  sizzlmg 
on  Ilk  top-knot,  ai^I  dripping  ou 
to  the  Iialf'do/^n  yards  of  cotton 
HtulT  tliitt  drupud  bis  lithe  limbs 
like  A  to//a.  He  was  come  to  con- 
sult the  doctor. 

The  cereiuony  of  consultation 
never  varied  ia  its  details.  The 
patient  approached  tlic  tent  and 
leant  on  his  spear.  Giauimano, 
feigning  brief  uuconaciousnesa  of 
the  visit,  sang  two  bars  in  a  high 
key,  and  then  paused  to  tling  a 
curt  inquiry  at  the  sufferer.  To 
the  native  mind  the  song  h(.>ld  no 
moan  place  in  the  treatment. 
Then  the  patient  detailed  his 
symptoujs,  and  saying  his  inside 
was  "  going  like  this,"  conveyed 
with  hiu  5ngers  suggestions  of  a 
stag-l>eetle  struggling  on  its  back. 

"  Out  tongue  !  "  ordered  the  doc- 
tor, much  as  one  uiiglit  say  "Fix 
bayonets,"  and  produced  the  cigar- 
box,  singing  louder  than  ever. 

"  lo  tfon  la  Far/alia"  ho  carolled, 
plunging  Uie  brush  in  the  croton- 
Oil. 

"  CA«  gcer^M  tra  i  Jiorx  " — here 
be  liberally  daubed  the  viotim's 
tongue — "  e  schdga  U  row."  This 
line  was  al  ways  cow  eiqrressione 
aa  be  gave  the  finishing  touches. 
Then  he  said  shitrply  to  the  pa- 
tient, "Now  shut  your  mouth  and 
enjoy  yourself,"  and  vanished  into 
the  tent,  leaving  bis  audiEfiice  at 
once  awestruck  and  delighted. 

But  long  years  of  sojourn  be- 
neath the  lierce  African  sun  entail 
penalties  from  which  few  Euro- 
peAns  are  exempt.  Poor  Giam- 
luaria  was  constntitly  shaken  by 
recurrent  attacks  of  fever,  and  as 
the  days  grew  hotter  lived  in  daily 
dread  of  the  sunstroke,  to  which 
be  had  already  fallen  twice  a 
victim.  Tho  saying  that  no  doc- 
tor cJin  prescribe  for  himself  ia 
probnbly  nnt  more  absurd    than 


many  other  old  sayings ;  but  iai 
this  case  it  was  justified.  Misled, 
doubtless,  by  hi*  experience  of 
native  oonstitutiuns,  our  unlucky 
factotum  Bubjf^cted  himself  to 
heroic  treatment,  and  applied 
quinine  for  his  fevers,  and  the 
Beam  against  the  sunstroke,  and 
terrible  Greek  brandy  as  a  fillip 
for  tho  system  generally,  witb  a 
Spartan  determination  that  pro- 
duced fatal  results.  For  under 
these  combined  influences,  one 
night  he  ran  wildly,  singing  as 
usual,  to  the  top  of  the  water- 
fort,  and  throw  himself  on  to  the 
rocks  beneath,  where,  when  wo 
found  him,  he  had  already  passed 
beyond  reach  of  aught  save  our 
regrets. 

This  was  the  dawning  of  Hanna. 

I  met  him  at  Massowah.  Uonna 
was  at  this  time  about  tbrce-and- 
twenty  years  old.  He  was  five 
feet  ten  in  height,  handsome  as  a 
bronze  statue,  free,  irreeponsiblo, 
happy ;  untouched  by  the  canker 
of  civilisation ;  trammelled  by 
neither  coree  nor  clothes  nor  po- 
litical convicUout.  His  worldly 
possessions  were  a  breech  -  cloth, 
a  slieath-knife — minus  the  sheath 
— half-a-dozen  sugar-canes,  and 
a  small  blue  cross  tattooed  on  the 
right  wrist;  and  with  these  be 
was  in  a  manner  rich,  since  he 
needed  and  wished  nothing  more, 
unlesB,indeed,it  were  a  copper  riug 
for  his  great  toe.  All  day  long  hu 
lay  on  a  heap  of  dhurra '  in  tho 
market-place,  munching  ceaselessly 
at  a  sngar-cane,  chatting  with  his 
frienris,  men  of  means  and  leisure 
like  himself,  and  chalhng  the  girls 
as  they  trudged  to  and  fro  with 
the  water-skins  across  the  long 
stone  causeway  that  led  to  the 
mainland  and  the  wells.  At  night 
the  dhurra  mode  a  soft  bed  and  a 
strip  of  mat  a  counterpane*,  and 
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each  morning  found  bim  in  his 
plact]  tAitiiig  the  pleiuuroft  of  a 
uew  da/. 

S«rv'ant-aeeking  though  I  wu, 
I  h*d  watched  Hanna  for  a  week 
U'fore  I  ventured  to  approach  him 
with  an  ofler  of  cniptojineat.  I 
hikd  no  (tjuivulRiit,  I  fott^  to  givo 
bim  in.  exchange  for  this  idyllic 
existence  that  was  his.  But  when 
I  aav  bim  attack  the  stump  of  his 
last  BUgar-cano,  I  knew  tho  time 
for  heaifaation  was  past.  If  he 
went  out  to  steal  a  fresh  supply 
I  might  lose  sight  of  him  alto- 
getlier ;  or  should  ho  return  from 
the  fomy,  weary  but  enriched,  he 
would  ho  less  than  over  inclined 
fur  work.  Yet  even  as  it  was,  it 
needed  dark  strategy  to  secure  my 
end. 

[  sought  the  owiipr  of  Itanna'a 
dhurra-hcap,  and  bought  it  from 
beneath  him,  and  while  he  was 
still  duzod  with  the  shock  of 
eviction,  I  persuaded  him  to  con- 
vey the  groin  on  board  uiy  steamer. 
There  I  gave  him  a  lump  of  cojirse 
brown  sug»r,  and  suggested  that 
he  fehould  clean  niy  long  tan 
boots  with  uiilk.  He  complied, 
but  drank  tlie  milk  first — pt-Thapu 
to  stinialatti  liis  arm.  Then  I 
exhibited  some  more  sugar  and 
Boveral  small  coins,  and  invited 
him  to  come  next  morning  and 
make  himself  useful.  Ue  looked 
bewildered,  startled,  a  little  hurt 
maybe,  that  he  sliould  1>e  asked 
to  do  80  much.  He  glanced  from 
the  lagar  in  his  hand  to  the 
dhuiTa- baskets  rangt?d  on  deck, 
and  from  the  dburra-basknts  to 
the  machinery,  the  boots,  tho  awn- 
ing, the  open  door  of  the  cook's 
galley  —  and  hesitated.  Refusal 
packered.  his  brown  forehead.  At 
this  supreme  moment  I  bad  an 
inspiration.  I  carekasly  drew  out 
my  watcb- — a  repiiater — and  made 
it  strike.  Uanua'a  eyes  gleamed. 
1  touched  the  spring  again.     Fing- 


ping !  ping-ping  I  and  victory  was 
mine.     ^'Sbugl   bittal   Inglis,"  h 
murmured  iu  broken  Arabic 
invention  of  the  English — and  d 
dared  himself  my  slave  forthwith. 
It  was  once  more  the  triumph  o' 
curiosity  over  innocence. 

TliB  plungn  made,  Hanna  de- 
veloped rapidly,  and  readily  ao*] 
coniQiodated  himself  to  his  new 
position.  Very  early  he  diacove; 
his  ntwd  of  clothes.  There  was  no* 
question  of  shame,  but  it  was  not 
for  my  dignity,  he  said,  that  he 
should  go  naked.  An.  ancestor  of 
his  and  mine  used  a  less  munly,  if 
more  plausible,  argument^  although 
he  knew  naught  of  yellow  boots  or 
"clonics  tlmt  cried  like  the  steamer," 
For  thus  llanua,  who  knew  uo other 
Ivells,  d(-i«ignated  Uie  repeater.  Like 
othiT  inEanta  nowly  born  into  civil- 
ised life,  Hanna  was  bathed  and 
put  into  long  clothes :  wliat  else, 
indeed,  were  thw  seven  yards  of 
cotton  stuff  in  which  he  draped 
himself,  with  the  Manchester  fac- 
tory mark  dinplayed  proudly  on 
the  comer)  Like  an  infant,  toOi 
he  wore  a  little  embroidered  ca[ 
and  some  yards  of  belting  about 
liis  middle.  Hu  ditl'crtMl  from 
white  children  only  in  that  tho 
process  of  evolution  was,  in  his 
case,  more  rapid  than  in  theirs. 
In  two  years  he  had  run  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  costume,  and 
liad  reachc^d  a  state  of  sartorial 
elfulgence  which  the  Europcaa 
youth  rarely  attains  under  twenty. 
He  had  swiftly  traversed  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  short'Clothus  —  re- 
presented in  his  cose  by  varieties 
of  the  ffalui/itth  and  jubi4,  tunics 
reaching  to  the  ankle  and  the 
knees.  He  had  made  a  length- 
ened halt  at  the  knickerbocker 
and  short-jacket  stage  —  knicker- 
bockers, be  it  said,  of  a  generous 
oriental  out,  and  jackets  broiderod 
with  gold  \  and  finally,  after  sulfer- 
ing   cruel   turtures  with    his  lirkt 
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starched  shirt  and  high  collar,  bis 
garments  liad  attained  the  apoth- 
eoaia  of  dn^ss  ob  typified  by  a  tall 
hat,  a  suit  of  reach-me-downs,  very 
tight  (from  Messrs  Somebody's  on 
Ludgatc  Hill),  and  patent  loathers, 
or,  as  he  called  them,  "  glass  boots," 
with  uppers  of  bright  blue  cloth. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  matUT  of  tostn, 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  preferred 
Hanna  in  hia  first  costume,  the 
tob/.  Draped  in  this  toga- like 
garment,  with  rawhide  sandals 
bound  to  his  great  toes,  on  one 
of  which  gleamed  the  coveted 
ring,  with  a  sickle-shaped  dagger 
buckled  to  each  elbow,  and  a  tall 
slim-bladed  spear  grasped  in  one 
band,  Hauuo,  as  he  Hwuggered 
through  the  market  •  place  and 
among  the  mat  hovels  of  the 
native  town,  was  a  sight  worth 
beholding.  His  ilashiitg  eyes,  bis 
gleaming  white  te«th,  the  oUy 
wrinkles  of  his  bronze  face,  the 
shiny  curh  tliat  held  his  white 
cap  in  place  far  back  on  his  bullet 
head,  seemed  alt  to  smile  at  once. 
His  satisfaction  in  himself  was  ir- 
resistible. His  delight  in  bis  new- 
found prosperity — a  prosperity  al- 
ready far  beyond  the  wildest  tlights 
of  his  day-dreams — was  unbounded, 
and  found  au  outlet  in  an  ineQ'able 
goixl  humour  towards  his  old  com- 
panions, and  a  demeanour  of  btaud 
tolerance  towards  bis  former  ene- 
mies, the  Banian  merchants  of  the 
town. 

When  the  time  came  to  return 
to  Suakim,  Hanna  made  no  diiU- 
culties  OS  to  the  trip.  He  had 
heard,  he  said,  that  Uiere  was  an 
excellent  Frai^jhi  8ouJc '  at  Sua-- 
kim  where  he  might  obtain  articles 
necessary  to  a  man  of  his  rank, 
such  as  were  not  to  be  found  in 
AJo^owah.  At  this  time  he  had 
been  in  my  service  a  fortnight. 
Moreover,    be    had  relations,    be 
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thought,  in  the  town.  No  doubt> 
too,  bis  intense  desire  to  investi- 
gate the  working  of  that  strange  ^ 
monster,  the  bappor,^  did  much  to  ■ 
allay  hia  fears  of  the  unknown  ^ 
world  that  lay  boyond  Massowah. 
It  was  already  something  to  have 
lived  on  board  the  bapfmr  while  at 
anchor  in  the  littlo  bay,  and  the 
circumstance  had  given  him  great 
authority  among  his  fellows;  but 
the  movements  of  the  great  black 
beast  were  still  as  deep  a  mystery 
to  him  as  to  his  comrades,  who 
asked  him  continually  what  was 
the  whirring,  throbbing  song  sho 
moaned  always  before  she  moved, 
and  what  they  hod  done  to  annoy 
her  that  she  should  viciously  spout 
great  volumes  of  boiling  steam 
through  a  little  hole  in  her  side, 
straight  into  the  dug-out  where 
they  sat  laughing  and  chattering 
alongside. 

But    if   the  exile  himself  was 
cheerful,    the    demeanour  of    his 
friends  made  ample  amends.     For 
three  days  before  we  sailed   they 
boai-ded  the  steamer  in  a  continu-     ■ 
0U8  procession  from  dawn  to  sun-    I 
down.     Great    numbers   of    them 
were   ladies,  —  Hanna  said   they 
were    hia    sisters,   which    showed    M 
that  his  mother  must  have  been  a    ■ 
remarkable  as  welt  as  a  handsome 
woman.    The  young  ladies  wnro  all        ' 
very  much  the  same  age— bright,    fl 
pretty,  modestrlookiug  Abyssinian    ■ 
girls,  with  big  soft  eyes  and  cool 
gi*ey  skins,   with  slim  hands  and 
feet,  and  small    regular   features, 
and      limbs     delicately    moulded. 
Their  costume  was  indescribable, 
and  so  slight  as  to  leave  on  my 
memory  an   impression  not  more 
detinite  than  it  produced  on  them- 
selves ;    but    their    ornaments,    I 
remember,    were    Maria    Theresa 
dollars — necklaces,  bracelets,  ank- 
lets —  all    of    these    same    useful 
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tokens.  They  canio  alongsidn  in 
ftug-oaU,  crowded  so  many  into  one 
llimsy  craft  qb  threatened  to  make 
a  fcAst-d&y  for  all  the  Rhnrks  in 
the  harboor,  and  all  chattering  like 
a  Hock  of  paddy  birds.  Ualf  a 
dozen  paddled,  the  rest  sat  astride 
the  ends  of  tlie  boat,  their  Httlo 
feet  trailing  overljoard,  and  threw 
stones  into  the  harI>our  to  kef.>p 
otf'  the  enemy.  They  all  brought 
gtfta  to  the  emigrant :  one  had  a 
block  stone  which  she  vowed  was 
a  bezoar  and  infallible  against  every 
disease,  but  most  of  them  tcarfally 
offered  fragments  of  their  jewel- 
Irry,  which  they  laid  on  a  cloth 
at  the  young  traveller's  feet, 
llanna  accepted  everything  with 
dignitied  urbanity,  and  oflered  in 
retam  a  slight  collation  of  sugar, 
m*rw«(i,'  and  cigarettes.  He  took 
a  generous  part  in  the  grief  of  the 
company,  and  howled  with  great 
spirit  when  the  linal  parting  came  ; 
and  exactly  seventeen  minutes 
later  came  flying  np  on  deck  pur- 
sued by  a  Malay  Rreman  with  a 
shovel,  wlio  swore  hn  had  cnnght 
him  tampering  with  the  engines, 
to  the  peril  of  the  vessel.  I  be- 
lieve the  accusation  was  warranted, 
yet  how  could  I  hlame  i^Ianna  for 
yielding  to  the  impulse  that  urges 
all  children  to  "  see  wheels  go 
round." 

At  Suakim,  where,  by  the  way, 
he  found  ninny  relatives,  some  of 
whom  immediately  took  service 
with  TOO — I  was  not  consulted  in 
the  matter — very  kindly  sharing 
my  board  and  my  tobacco,  Hanna's 
political  education  was  bi'guii. 
We  had  in  camp  at  the  tlmo  an 
Abyssinian  prisoner  —  ono  Fit- 
orari-Debeh  —  a  cousin  of  King 
John,  who,  an  outlaw  from  his 
own  p«oplp,  and  with  a  pnco  set 
on  his  head  by  the  Egyptian 
Cloveminent,  had  lived  for  years  a 


noted  border  brigand  in  the  hills 
round  Sennehuit.  At  length  the 
Khedive's  Government^  being 
anxious  to  conciliate  King  John, 
had  bought  the  body  of  this  uu-^ 
happy  princelet  from  some  of  hia^ 
smuggler  followers,  and  pending 
the  negotiations  for  the  price  of 
his  delivery  to  his  suzerain — who 
was  very  eager  to  put  him  to 
death— l)«beb  had  the  ran  of  the 
camp,  and  used  to  hold  a  littlo 
court  every  afternoon  outside  the 
turret,  which  was  his  prison. 

Uaniia  owed  allegiance  to  Raa 
Area,  who  was  King  John's  uncle; 
and  the  prisoner,  Has  Area's  son, 
as  evil  eyed  a  scoundrel  as  ever 
wore  fetters  or  aspired  to  a  throne, 
therefore  claimed  his  support. 
This  Hanna  freely  promistd.  Nor 
was  he  backward  with  more 
material  pledges.  The  prince's 
adherents,  like  those  of  other 
pretenders,  were  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  cause. 
Coming  upon  my  servant  suddenly 
one  day,  1  found  him  squatting 
on  tilt!  ground  with  certain  rare 
treasures  spread  on  a  mat  before 
him.  Hia  prince — who  was  not 
more  diffident  in  the  matter  than 
other  princes  —  had  demanded  a 
proof  of  his  loyalty.  Hanna  had 
no  thought  of  questioning  tbe 
divine  right  of  Has  Area's  son  to 
claim  what  he  wanted  from  a 
follower,  hut  his  mind  was  torn 
with  doubts  over  the  impending 
sacrifice.  Bt-fore  him  on  the  mat 
were  a  large  loaf  of  white  sugar, 
and  a  pair  of  braml-new  yellow 
boots  of  an  alarming  shade  and 
pattern ;  and  near  them  were 
spread  his  broad  flat  feet  with  a^ 
thick  bright  ring  shining  on  encbfl 
great  toe.  No  doubt  it  was  a  cruel  " 
struggle.  Hanna  nursed  and 
snifled  longingly  at  the  sugar ;  he 
gently  stroked  the  bilious  uppers 
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of  the  booU ;  lie  j^Uncod  sadly  at 
bis  glittering  toe-rings.  Tben  he 
Bighod  deeply,  and  meditatively 
applied  bis  tongue  (o  the  base 
of  tbe  cone  where  the  torn  blue 
wrapper  showMl  the  sweet  stuff 
sparkling  within,  Intorfurcnce 
would  have  been  indelicate  in  so 
Rrave  a  crisis  :  I  stole  softly  away. 
That  evening,  sti'olliDg  through  the 
camp,  1  wandered  into  view  of  the 
princely  reception — lield  1)chind 
the  wall  of  the  water-fort  —  and 
saw  Hanno,  clad  in  a  new  white 
tunic  and  the  yellow  booU,  but 
grey  and  haggard  with  sufl'ering, 
limp  painfully  into  the  royal  pres- 
ence and  tpnder  the  lower  half  of 
a  muck-nibbled  sugar-loaf  to  the 
no1)le  prisoner.  Tie  was  well  re- 
ceived. The  prince  graciously 
noticed  his  gallant  appearance. 
The  ragged  courtiers  wore  guttur- 
ftUy  entbusiastic.  They  crowded 
round  him  with  covetous  eyes, 
stroking  the  boots,  patting  them, 
pinching  them  even ;  and  Haiuia 
bore  it  all  manfully,  and  even 
fetched  up  a  weird  smile  at  the 
flattery.  But  hn  was  evidently  ill 
at  ease,  and  at  length,  the  attention 
of  the  court  l»eing  diverted — the 
owner  of  a  neighliouring  melon- 
patch  batl  peremptorily  demanded 
audience — he  crept  away  into  the 
shadow  of  a  bush,  I  following,  and 
Bank  upon  the  ground.  "Innah- 
Iah-al«x)-uc  ya-ibni-aorma !"  he 
groaned,  tugging  wildly  at  the 
laces — "Curse  your  father,  O  son 
of  a  yellow  slipper !" — and  throwing 
the  hoots  far  into  tbe  sand,  hn  sat 
cuddling  his  aching  feet  in  both 
hands.  Then  I  saw  that  he  atill 
wore  bis  toe-rings. 

Thenceforth  he  carried  the  boots 
slung  about  bis  neck,  until  he  lost 
them  in  our  hurried  Hight  from 
tbe  massacre  of  Baker's  expedi- 
tion at  EI-Tob.     He  felt  this  blow 
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keenly,  though  he  extracted  from 
it  a  certain  naive  comfort  in  tho 
reflection  that  bad  he  been  in  them 
when  taken  by  tho  enemy  his  loss 
might  bave  been  greater.  But 
ever  afterwards  he  treasured  the 
memory  of  those  yellow  boots  as  a 
mother  does  the  little  shapelen 
shoe  of  her  first  born.  True,  bo 
had  worn  them  but  once,  but  ihey 
represented  to  lilm  tho  perfection 
of  the  cobbler's  art.  Others,  even  ' 
"glass  boots,"  faltered  through  hts  ■ 
life  and  left  him  cold.  "They  are  H 
not  like  the  Suakim  boots,"  he 
would  say  as  he  discarded  each 
worn-out  pair.  "  Those  were  good. 
They  would  have  lasted  for  ever. 
The  dealer  soid  so." 

Tt  was  in  Cairo,  white  resting 
after  tbe  fatigues  and  hardships  of 
tho  double  campaign,  that  Hanna 
learned  he  was  a  Christian.  The 
intelligence,  due  entirely  to  the 
sight  V»y  an  erudite  friend  of  tbe  _ 
little  blue  cross  tatooed  on  his  ■ 
wrist,  gave  him  iuimense  satisfac- 
tion.  Hitherto,  in  lazy  Masso- 
wah,  religious  questions  had  not 
troubled  him.  Arnlis  bad  a  religion, 
of  course,  because  they  were  Arabs 
and  knew  no  better,  and  Creeks 
liecause  they  were  Greeks  and  sold 
r<xkki ;  ^  but  not  the  Habbashe,  un- 
less he  was  rich  and  the  aftoona^  was 
his  friend,  and  even  tben  it  was  a 
business  matter.  When  he  bad 
thought  a)>out  it  at  all,  Hanna  had 
regarded  the  sign  of  bis  baptism 
as  nothing  more  than  a  distinctive 
tribal  mark,  such  as  was  worn  at 
onco  by  the  cattle  and  tbe  camels  M 
and  the  ladies  of  bis  acquaintance.  V 
But  now  tbe  knowledge  of  his 
Christianity  seemed  to  bring  him 
yet  a  step  nearer  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  tho  Pranghi,  towards  which 
be  aspired.  From  the  moment  of  tho 
discovery  he  adopted  towards  his 
fellow-servants,  who  were  tt«rbers 
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and  ArftbSf  on  attitude  of  pitying 
oontpmpt.  "WImt  can  you  ex- 
pect," he  would  say  to  nio,  '*  of 
these  ignorant 'bla^k-fAcra*?  They 
are  not  Nazarenps  Iiko  us."  Tho 
main  fact  \w\ng  nstahliHhf;d,  how- 
ever, complications  aroap,  Tlanna 
found  that,  tliough  doubtless  a 
pIciLKant  pastime,  religion  had  its 
drawbacks.  For  a  time  indeed 
he  vftA  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  a  child  with  not  a  new  toy 
merely,  but  a  whole  box  of  new 
toys  of  intricate  mechanism.  He 
admired  all  and  understood  none. 
He  htbd  no  prf-pOBsefsion  in  favour 
of  ODe  Churcli  or  another,  and  the 
entire  freedom  from  prejudice  with 
which  he  approached  the  subject 
roust  have  caused  much  perplexity 
to  his  various  teachers — for  he  hod 
many.  Orthodoxy  charmed  him  a 
while.  On  the  eve  of  tho  Gretk 
Easter  ho  Imrrowed  my  revolver 
with  which  to  satuto  the  joyous 
dnwn,  and  spent  the  Sunday  amid 
the  mad  throng  of  revellers  who 
bore  to  the  stake  the  stufled  pre- 
sentment of  Judas  Iscnriot.  I 
met  the  wild  procession  in  a  by- 
■treet,  and  marked  llanna  yelling; 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  tho  antique 
chant  consecrated  to  the  occasion 
(to  an  air,  by  the  way,  identical 
with  that  sung  on  the  nth  of  Nov- 
fmh*'r  by  Knglish  ^(oys).  He  pro- 
fessed him»'lf  next  day  much 
soothed  by  the  consolations  of  the 
Church.  The  papax,^  who  he  said 
was  much  pleased  with  bis  fervour, 
bad  impressed  on  him  the  beauty 
of  patience,  the  contempt  of  riches, 
and  the  nobility  of  self-  denial. 
Three  dollars,  Hanna  was  in- 
structed, if  1  would  jjive  them, 
would  bo  a  powerful  aid  to  grace. 
Very  soon,  however,  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  tbe  tirceJc  faith. 
HpccMcd  to  frequent  the  precincts 
of  the  church  where  ho  had  been 


wont  to  pass  all  his  morning 
Apparently  ho  bad  couscientiouri 
misgivings  as  (o  whether  he  wa 
really  in  the  right  path,  and  it 
probable  that  the  importunities  of 
bin  ftapas  for  the  payment  of  tho 
dollar  and  a  half  still  owing  of  the 
promised  thr**^  influ<-nced  him  not 
a  little — for  Hanna  had  withheld 
this  sum.  No  doubt  he  wished  to 
study  in  another  the  growth  of 
tho  virtues  preached  by  his  pastor^ 
and  tho  result  of  his  expiTim^tijI 
disheartened  blm. 

While  thug  unsettled  and  drift- 
ing with  bia  doubts,  he  made  tho 
acquaintance  of  some  American 
missionaries,  in  whofo  somewhat 
dingy  retreat  he  spent  many  peace- 
ful hours.  Here  c^rtaiidy  lie  was 
not  put  under  contribution,  and 
tbo  only  laorifico  demanded  of  him 
was  that  he  should  abandon  tho 
picturesque  smoothness  of  fable  for 
tho  harsh  squalor  of  fact.  There 
WQB  a  pleasant  jjarden,  too,  attached 
to  tho  mission-house,  where  hn  and 
his  fellows  might  sit  and  smoko 
under  a  great  fig-tree,  while  thn 
missionary  and  his  wife,  talked 
with  them,  and  strove  to  lift  tho 
veil  of  stolid  niisapprf  hention  that 
shrouded  their  understandings. 

So  fond  was  Hanna  of  this  shel- 
tC'-Tcd  garden,  that  I  was  astonished 
when  one  day  he  annov  need  that  ho 
-was  going  DO  more  to  the  mission. 
In  lieu  of  tho  explanation  I  asked, 
he  delivered  what  appeared  to  be 
a  theme  advocating  celibacy  in 
tho  prieathocd.  At  first,  though 
eloquent,  ho  was  incoherent;  bul 
at  length  I  perceiviKl  that  ther 
ran  disconnectedly  through 
argument  a  kind  of  burden  or : 
frain,  from  which  I  gathered  ths 
the  ktujtiji '  waa  a  good  man,  an 
that  the  iiiUi  kagsiM  ''was  good  too  j 
that  the  kaavtg  gave  cigarettes  and 
sometimes  piastres  to  tho  sons  of 
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tho  TTnb>ia8ho,  anA  that  the  nitfi 
Jcasjtiti  had  n.  pleasant  sniilo,  but 
took  tc.&  with  milk  in  th(i  after- 
noon under  the  fig-tree.  That  tht' 
A-nsttiA  was  a  learned  man  though 
blind,  and  knew  thii  sons  of  the 
ilabbasbe  were  good — and  wns 
always  busy  M-ith  many  books, 
which  he  read  and  wrote,  and 
would  put  down  on  benches  and 
tables  and  in  the  house  and  forget 
where  they  lay ;  and  t!mt  the 
Mif-ti  kowtU  would  go  into  the  house 
to  help  him,  but  was  giddy  and 
restless  like  a  young  snake,  and 
returning  Iiurrie<ily,  would  trace, 
with  a  smiling  eye  and  unerring 
certainty,  tongue-licks  in  the  jam- 
dish  and  finger-marks  in  the  cream- 
jug,  and  knew  at  a  glanco  how 
much  sugar  had  gone  from  the 
bowl  and  how  much  cako  from  the 
basket;  finally,  that  the  sons  of 
the  ITabbashe  were  brave  and 
honest,  and  sweet  things  were 
nice,  and  he,  Kanna,  was  not  a 
alftve,  hut  Myrza  and  Benna  were 
stupid  like  the  hyena,  and  he  was 
going  to  the  mission  -  house  no 
morn. 

Nor  did  he,  but  fell  straightway 
into  the  arms  of  the  Coptic  Church 
— into  which,  indeed,  he  had  ori- 
ginally been  baptised — only  to  find 
onco  more  that  disappointment  was 
in  store  for  him.  The  aboona  having 
wolcomod  the  lost  sheep,  upbraided 
him  severely  for  having  forsaken 
tlie  oldest  Church  in  Christendom 
for  a  new-fangled  faith,  and  declar- 
ing that  both  penance  and  a  sacri- 
fice were  necessary  to  wi|>o  out  the 
offence,  suggested  that  ton  dollars 
would  be  an  acceptable  oblation. 
This  was  too  much  for  IT  anna. 
"  Religion  is  for  rich  men  like  the 
Bey,"  lie  said,  sadly,  when  I  offered 
to  advance  tlie  money  on  his  wages ; 
'^  it  is  too  costly  for  Kanna.  I 
knew    thai  at   Massowah."      And 

Freely  tranalatod— Good  hcATens  ! 


from    that     day    hii!    onthuaiAfim 
cooled, 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  othi 
bninehes  of  instruction  occupiei 
him  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  his  backsliding.  It  was  his 
ambition  at  this  time  to  po&sess  a 
watch,  and  he  had  drawn  from  me 
a  promise  that,  so  soon  as  lie  could 
read  the  hour  on  a  clock-dial,  the 
coveted  trea^svire  should  bo  his. 
Every  arlifice  that  native  ingen- 
uity could  devise  was  employed  by 
him  to  convince  me  tliat  he  had 
mastered  the  difficult  lesson.  T 
lay  ill  at  the  time,  and  the  fact 
that  my  repeater,  which  had  suf- 
fered, in  common  with  every  watch 
that  had  hraved  a  Sudan  cam- 
paign, repo.sed  disembowel  led  in  a 
saucer  of  oil  at  a  jeweller's  in  the 
Mouskoc,  lent  Hanna  an  opportu- 
nity ho  could  not  forego.  He 
would  enter  my  room  and  announce 
airily  that  it  was  half-past  twelve. 
He  would  bring  mo  a  watch  bor- 
rowed from  a  follow -servant,  and 
reading  the  hour  from  it,  would 
hurry  away  to  return  it  to  its 
owner.  T  was  alniottt  convinced  of 
his  proficiency  when  one  night  I 
sent  him  to  see  the  time  by  the 
clock  in  the  hull  of  the  hotel,  and 
he  returned  with  the  news  that  it 
was  ten  o'clock.  After  several 
liours  of  sleepless  fevered  tossing 
on  A  burning  pillow,  I  roused 
Hanna  from  his  mattress  on  the 
fioor  and  bid  him  see  liow  near  it 
was  to  dawn.  He  announced  that 
it  was  ten  o'clock.  "  Ya  salaam  1 "  ^ 
T  cried,  "  is  it  no  later  ? "  "  W»l- 
lahi,"  -  said  Hanna,  "  the  clock 
marks  it"  Later,  much  later,  I 
roused  him  again,  but  with  the 
same  result.  It  was  ten  o'clock. 
"Then  the  clock  has  stopped,"  I^ 
said.  "  Certainly  it  has  stopped,*^ 
answered  Hanna.  "  Open  the 
shutters,"  I  ordered;  and  as  ho 

^  Freely  tnuulatcd — Verily. 
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olteycd  a  Qood  of  ro«y  light  gleamed 
through  tho  baDana-tretis,  while  at 
the  gnmp  moment  the  patter  of  un- 
ghod  feet  in  the  corridor  announced 
that  Che  hotel  was  awakening. 
From  the  first  servant  passing  the 
door  I  luamed  tliat  by  the  clock  in 
the  hall  it  wan  half  -  past  six. 
Hunna  was  unconvincixl ;  but  later, 
preeumably  after  consultalion  with 
friends,  he  inveighed  loudly  a);^inst 
the  clock,  and  protcst^l  that  al- 
though iU  "  fingers  "  had  perhaps 
moved,  it  had  net  aUerrd  itg  posi- 
tion on  tht>  nnll.  The  Habbash«, 
he  said  loftily,  wen>  bold  and  keen. 
They  tracked  tho  elephant  in  the 
forest  and  the  river-lior»e  in  the 
swamp,  and  watched  the  eye  of 
the  lion  in  the  thicket,  waiting  for 
its  spring.  Hnw  »hould  they  take 
note  of  the  fingers  of  a  clock,  a 
harndess  creature,  slower  than  a 
tortoise  and  cold  as  a  lizarrt  ? 
"Shngl  biital  Tnglis,"  he  said, 
witli  a  shrug,  in  conclusion,  as 
though  that  explained  everything. 
"Jt  iH  an  invention  of  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  not  like  the  sun  and 
the  ntoon.  They  do  not  lie  to  the 
sons  of  tho  Habbiiahc." 

"  Shngl  bittal  Inglis."  The 
phrase  was  not  Hnnna's  only,  but 
was  cootmoa  enough  throughout 
the  Sudan,  where  all  Europeans 
— known  collectively  as  Inglis — 
are  underetood  to  \y&  in  league 
with  the  devil.  Steam  and  tele- 
graphy, their  handiwork,  are  all 
BaQioi«ot  proofs  of  tliis,  without 
the  fnrtlier  teBtimony  of  their 
stmnge  practices  nnu  wondrous 
co«tun»!  and  uncanny  knowlcdgi?. 
The  expreseion.  which  allays  apprtv 
hensions  and  Kouthes  the  native 
mind,  covers  everything  that  is 
incouiprehenaible,  from  the  steam- 
engine  to  photography,  and  from 
Verey's  lights  to  an  eclipse  of  tho 
sun. 
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Up  the  Nile  among  these  simple* 
Sudanese  ITanna  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. Ho  was  at  once  cook  nndj 
messman,  and  superintendent  of  aU 
the  otlier  servants.  When  on  the' 
march  he  had  charge  of  the  com- 
missariat, and  travelled  perched 
high  on  his  camel  amid  the  camp 
canteen,  with  the  lanler  and  store- 
closet  at  either  knee  convenient 
to  his  pilfering  hands.  He  lagged 
always  far  behind  his  cooiradea, 
and  would  devour  in  the  course 
of  a  morning  a  whole  week's  sup- 
ply of  sugar,  and  drain  in  an  hour 
the  entire  water  provi.sion  of  the 
party ;  and  tho  movement  of  his 
camel,  sumamerl  Obman  Dignn, 
liecause,  like  that  gentleman,  he 
could  never  Iw  got  to  the  front, 
ma^lc  a  jangling  and  unmusical 
accompaniment  to  his  languid  pro- 
gress, heralding  his  tardy  approach 
from  afar,  when  weary  and  hungry 
we  awaited  dinner.  The  privilege 
of  spending  money — my  money — 
was  very  dear  to  Hanna.  He 
rullted  with  a  ludicrous  swagger 
among  tho  mild-mannered  villagers 
at  our  halting-places,  clinking  al- 
ways a  heavy  bag  of  rfinln '  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  exhibiting, 
when  he  wished  to  pay  twopence, 
ab  least  ten  pounds'  worth  of  loose 
silver. 

Catering  was  now  his  ruling 
passion.  Wherever  wo  stopped  on 
the  road  he  would  eagerly  purchase 
any  strange  esculents  the  natives 
had  to  olTer,  in  such  quantities  as 
we  could  neither  eat  nor  carry 
away,  but  with  the  hope  always 
that  I  would  prolong  our  stay  un- 
til we  had  suilicirntly  reduced  the 
supply.  There  existed,  too,  be- 
tween  himself  and  his  fellow-sei^fl 
vants  a  conspiracy,  not  organised^ 
in  any  way,  but  bom  spontaneously 
of  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion, to  induce  roe  to  call  a  halt 
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inllQence  to  the  forming  of  planta- 
tions. 

Another  hindrance  to  planting 
in  Scotland  waa  the  fact  that 
while  landowners  could  chargo 
their  estates  with  the  cost  of 
most  other  improvomenta,  thoy 
could  only  do  so  with  the  cost 
of  planting  in  coses  in  which  the 
planting  was  being  carried  out  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing 
shelter.  Landowners  were  there- 
fore unable  to  get  any  assistance 
from  the  provisions  of  the  "  Im- 
provement of  Land  Act,  1804," 
in  the  forming  of  plantations  as 
a  pure  invcstmont.  This  has  now 
been  altered  by  the  "Tiiipi-oveinent 
of  Land  (Scotland)  Act,  1893," 
which  enables  landowners  to  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
permission  to  charge  their  estates 
with  the  cost  of  planting,  whether 
for  shelter  or  other  purposes.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  tliis 
will  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of 
planting  in  Scotland. 

In  the  new  edition  of  *  The 
Forester '  much  is  said  as  to  the 
future  of  Forestry  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  success  is  most  likely 
to  be  attained. 

"The  sister  ai-ta  of  Sylricultiire 
and  Arboriculture,"  we  read  at  p.  81, 
vol.  i.,  "are  of  vaat  importance  both 
to  the  welfare  and  the  pleasure  of  oil 
nations  ;  and  no  |>eople  can  be  said  to 
ho  wise  and  economic  which  does  not 
attend  to  their  advancement.  The 
future  of  Forestry  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  people  or  nation  ;  it  is  a  uni- 
versal science,  and  an  art  capable  of 
being  cultivated  so  as  to  promote  the 
cotuU*rt  and  tlie  happiness  of  every 
people  in  every  cHtne^  And  to  secure 
rich  harrests  to  the  industry  of  all 
natiuna  that  will  put  ita  precepta 
properly  into  practice." 

But  if  "rich  harveats,"  direct 
or  indirect,  are  to  bo  derived  from 
the  pursuit  of  Forestry,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  thoso  intrust- 
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ed  with  the  formation  and  mao- 
agement  of  woodlands  shall  be 
cquippeil  for  their  duties  by  a 
thorough  education  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  Sylviculture.  This 
is  well  enforced  in  the  following 
oxtract  from  p.  81,  vol.  i.,  of  tho 
new  edition  of  '  The  Forester  ' ; — 

"The  only  safe  manner  in  which 
the  future  bene6ts  derivable  from  a 
system  of   Sylviculture,  baaed    njwn 
natural   laws  and   currieil   out   with 
well-directed  judgment,  can  be  se- 
curely i-calised,  is   by  the   thorough 
education  of  practical  foresters  and 
sylviculturista.      Upon    these    must 
chiefly    depend    the    planning,    the 
carrying    out,    and    tlie    sufierviston 
of  all   the   opcrationa  in   connection    I 
with  the  formation,  tending,  n^geJt-    ^ 
eration,    protecting,    utilising,    and 
general    inaiuigeitient   of   the  forests 
of  the  future — not  tiiily  iu  this  coun- 
try, but  in  our  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies   as    well.      Cire    should    be    M 
taken,  therefore,  tliat   in   the   near    I 
futui%  we  may  have  a  class  of  for- 
esters  who   have   received   a   sound 
general    education   in   all    the    theo- 
reticnl  kiiowled^'e  of  their  profession, 
combined  with  a  jifoml  practical  train- 
ing, in  which  they  may  have  proper 
oppoitunities  of  tc-stin^'  the  soundness 
of  the  scientific  teaching  they  receive. 
It  is  extremely  uudoairablo  tliat  for-    ^ 
eMters  should  be  men  of  theory  alone.    ■ 
It  is  essential  that  they  should  be    ^ 
practical   men ;    but  they  can   only 
he  well  cquipi>ed  for  practical  work 
when  they  have  become  thoroughly 
acquainted    with    the    fundamental 
principles  of  scientiiic  Forestry.  ^ 

"Ho  long  as  no  well-organised  ays-  f 
tern  exists  in  this  country  for  the 
education  of  foresters,  the  advance- 
ment of  Sylviculture  most  be  slow  ; 
for  no  art  can  flourish  so  long  as  it 
feels  the  want  of  a  sure  scientific 
foundation.  From  a  purely  nalional- 
ecunomic  point  of  view,  therefore,  il 
would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment to  establish,  from  national 
funds,  such  means  of  education  for 
foresters  as  will  be  for  the  future 
lieneHt  not  only  of  this  Cfiuntry, 
but  ali«»  of  all  her  colonies  ami 
dopcndcncion." 


Evidvnoe  is  not  wanling  that 
the  country  is  wak(«ning  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  tree- 
cnlture  an  a  natioual  industry,  and 
of  the  need  there  cxtj^t^  for  tbo 
better  training  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  Hritiah 
forests.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Dritidi  Association,  the  sub- 
ject of  Forestry  received  uuusa- 
ally  prominent  attention  ;  and  the 
publication  of  Professor  Bay  ley 
Dalfour's  able  and  eminently  pmc- 
tical  address,  delivered  before  that 
body,  has  been  followed  by  a  news- 
paper discussion  which  is  both  sig- 
niticant  and  suggestive.  Professor 
l>alfour  strongly  advocated  the  ex- 
tension of  systematic  and  scientific 
forestry  in  the  British  Isles,  main- 
taining that  it  would  be  profitable 
to  landowners,  provide  labour  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  there  is 
little  else  doing  in  country  dis- 
tricts, stimulate  other  industries, 
and  increase  the  national  wealth. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  long 
waiting  for  the  return  would  ever 
\>e  a  hindrance  to  extensive  tree- 
planting  ;  but  he  pointed  out  that, 
in  properly  managed  timber-grow- 
ing, areas  would  be  so  arranged 
that  some  part  of  the  foreat  would 
be  annually  yielding  its  6ual  return 
of  mature  crop : — 

"(liven  a  nystemfttic  culti^-ntiun  of 
forest  on  scientific  prinirijikT^  vf  mtn- 
tiun,  the  t-oiiditiuiis  a.r<>  |ire|ttU¥d  for  a 
steady  output  by  antinal  cut,  and  for 
a  supply  of  raw  malvrial  to  W  utilised 
iu  salndiarj'  mauufactureA.  Th«u 
the  travelling  timber  merchant,  buy- 
iiiKStuall  lottt  an<l  tran^twrting  than 
to  his  distant  mill,  lui^lit  be  euper- 
acded  by  the  landowner's  mill  near 
the  forest,  and  by  hi»  machinery  for 
making  uiieful  pnxJucts  from  weiste 
wocxi.  A  Hteaii^'  market  would  favour 
tbv  tiunie-ffrcH'ti  article,  and  local  in- 
duBlritNs  dependent  ujK'R  forest  growth 
would  provide  fresh  oatlets  for  forest 
]'Podnce." 

But  Professor  Balfour  did  not  go 


too  far  when  he  asserted  that,  to 
become  a  profitable  industry,  For- 
estry must  be  practised  as  an 
applied  science,  and  not  as  an 
empirical  routine;  and  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  <)uestion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  difi'usion  of  h 
accurate  knowledge.  I 

Little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  " 
this  country  to  provide  Forestry 
education.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  Forestry  Exhibition  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1884  would  have 
provided  funds  to  establish  a 
Chair  of  Forestry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  The  Exliibition 
failed  in  that  object,  but  was  by 
no  means  fruitless.  lb  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  study  of 
Forestry,  and  led  to  the  considera- 
tion o!  the  whole  question  of 
British  Forestry  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Couimons.  The 
Committee  sat  in  the  years  1885,  M 
1886,  and  18H7,  and  produced  an  V 
intereiiting  and  auggetttive  Report 
in  August  1887.  From  that  Re- 
port the  following  paragraph  ia 
taken :  — 

"  Your  Committee  recommend  the 
eatitblishment  of  a  Forest  Board. 
They  ore  also  satisfied  by  the  evi- 
dence tliat  the  eslabliflbmcnt  of  Forest 
ScliooU,  or  at  aiij*  nitu  of  a.  course  of 
inntructiou  and  examiiiatiou  in  For- 
estry, would  be  desirable,  and  tbey 
think  that  the  consideration  of  the 
best  mode  of  carryine  this  bito 
elfect  might  be  one  of  tite  functions 
intrusted  to  such  a  Forest  Itoard." 

The  Forest  Board  has  not  been 
established.       Neither    have    the . 
Forest  Schools.     Both  must  com«.J 
The  sooner  they  are  in  existence 
the   better  it  will   be  for  British 
Forestry.     The  schools  in  particu-  . 
lar  are  urgently  ueedcd.    A  begin- ' 
ning  has  been  made,  from  which 
good  things  are  expected.      Tho 
Board  of  Agriculture  gives  a  grant 
of  XI 00  »-year   towards  the  Lec- 
tureship on   Forestry  temporarily 


I 


J 
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instituted  in  1889  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  KclinVmrgh,  and  supported 
by  a  grant  of  £50  ayear  from  Iho 
Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety ;  X150  ayear  in  support  of  a 
•'  Course  of  Free  Inatruction  for 
Practical  Foresters  and  Garden- 
ers," at  tho  Royal  liotunic  Garden, 
Edinburgh ;  and  tiluitlar  aid  bo 
classes  in  Forestry  in  tlio  Durham 
College  of  Science,  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  biuI  at  the  Wt'«t  of  Scotland 
Technical  College,  Glasgow,  It  is 
to  bo  hoped  that  before  long  tecli- 
ntcal  and  ucientilic  instruction  in 
Forestry  will  receive  much  more 
substantial  support  from  Govem- 
ment>  both  financially  and  otber^ 
wise, 

"With  its  admirably  appointed 
Arliorftuni,  Kdinbvirgli  is  peculi- 
arily  adapted  for  a  centrt^  of  liigher 
education  in  Forestry.  Naturally, 
the-refore,  tho  founding  of  a  Chair 
of  Forestry  in  tho  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  long  been  en  object 
eagerly  sought  for  in  Scotland. 
Scotchmtm  aro  impatient  in  wait- 
ing. They  also  indulge  the  belief 
that  those  who  desire  a  tbing  well 
done,  and  done  timely,  must  do  it 
themselves.  The  Forestry  Exhibi- 
tion left  no  money  for  the  pur- 
pose; BuooessiveGovernmonta  have 
allowed  tho  Heport  of  the  Forestry 
Coniuiitteo  to  lie  as  a  dead  letter ; 
and  so  Scotchmen  have  sot  to  work 
to  establish  on  a  sure  foundation 
a  course  of   Forestry  instructio'n 


in  tho  University  of  Edinbargh. 
When  this  movoracnt  began,  the 
University  authorities  undertook 
to  institute  a  Chair  of  Forestry  if 
a  sum  of  £10,000  were  provided 
with  which  to  endow  it.  TTie 
promoters  obtained  a  promise  from 
the  Government  that  if  the  one- 
half  of  that  sum  wi^re  raised  otber- 
wi«e,  tho  other  half  would  be  con- 
tributed from  Government  funds. 
The  matttr  was  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  and  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society,  and  tho 
results  so  far  have  been  fairly 
encouraging.  A  sum  of  over 
X2250  has  now  been  subscribed 
privately,  and  the  efforts  to  obtain 
further  subscriptions  are  still  being 
continued.  It  U  understood  that 
now,  on  account  of  tho  low  rate  of 
interest  for  money,  a  larger  sum 
than  XI  0,000  would  Ija  require>d 
by  the  University  authorities  be- 
fore they  would  undertake  to  in* 
stituto  and  maintain  a  Chair  of 
Forestry.  For  a  smaller  sum  even 
than  X10,000,  however,  the  tem- 
porary Lectureship  on  Forestry 
might  be  put  upon  a  permanent 
footing.  This  in  itself  would  be 
an  important  object.  It  might 
now  he  accomplished  if  tho  Gov- 
ernment could  be  induced  to  mako 
a  substantial  grant  to  the  fund 
that  has  been  raised  liy  private 
subscriptions.  Has  not  the  time 
come  for  an  eBbrt  in  this  direction] 
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Crrtainly,  until  the  end  came, 
vto  had  found  no  fault  in  Uiftm- 
maria,  our  It&lian  messinau.  HU 
efliciBDcy  in  the  most  varied  ca- 
pacities hod  been  amply  approved. 
As  a  coot,  he  was  without  an 
equal  in.  the  camp ;  and  he  could 
evolve  salads  from  almost  any 
materials.  "la  it  vegetable  1"  he 
would  iiak,  when  in  joke  we  handed 
liim  some  mysterious  parcel ;  "then 
it  will  make  a  salad."  And  appa- 
rently it  did.  Anything  served  ; 
and  we  suspected  that  shavings, 
compressed  hay,  or  straw  bottle- 
castts  even,  if  nothing  else  was  at 
hftnd,  becarao  salads  that  were  de- 
lightful. Oiammaria  was  a  ^reat 
tnivi'Ui^r.  Ue  had  visited  all  the 
quarters  of  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially he  knew  Africa ;  and  during 
loogyeanof  ceasKle^tightingundcr 
Gesai  Bfy  in  Etjuatoria  and  Bafar- 
el-Uhaml,  had  gained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  methods  and  strata- 
gems of  Sudan  warfare  that  might 
well  have  entitled  him  (had  mere 
knowledge  aught  to  do  with  such 
matters)  to  no  obscure  place  in 
tbu  officers'  council-tent.  By  the 
natives,  moreover,  he  was  account- 
ed a  great  llakim.^  Indeed,  here  at 
Snakim,  bis  reputation  had  spread 
80  widely  among  the  Kriendlies, 
tliat  his  wediuinc'chest — he  kept  n 
bottle  of  croton-oil,  a  caniel'shair 
brush,  and  a  fleam  in  an  old  cigar- 
box  —  was  in  continual  demanil. 
But  perhaps  he  was  at  his  best  aa 
an  interpreter.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  invaluable.  It  was  not 
merely  that  ho  was  an  able  trans- 
lator of  words  and  phrases — that 
were  nothing — but  ho  could  read 
tlie  native  tiiind  like  an  open  and 
dog  eared  book,  and  would  fathom 


at  once  the  hidden  motive  prompt-  . 
ing   each    particular   lie   with    an 
accuracy  that  tcrriGed  his  victim,  j 
And  ho  was  always  cheerful. 

We  used  to  watch  him  lazily  in 
the  hot  mornings  aa  we  sat,  scant- 
ily clad,  on  the  shady  side  of  our 
tree.  The  kitcht-n-tent  gleamed 
before  us  white  -  hot  in  the  sun- 
light. From  within,  platos  rattled, 
spoons  clinked,  fragrant  fumes 
burst  from  cook-pots  and  hung  in 
the  shimmering  air.  Giamnmriu, 
singing  always  aa  be  worked,  Hit- 
ted  in  and  out,  bustling  every- 
where— tasting  one  pot,  stirring 
another,  throwing  a  pinch  of  some- 
thing into  a  third ;  now  polishing 
a  knife,  now  wringing  out  a  cloUi 
and  spreading  it  on  the  tent  to 
dry,  and  anon  checking  his  music 
to  fling  a  conmiand  to  tho  black 
boys,  his  aids. 

All  day  long  round  about  the 
kitchen-tent,  at  a  respoctful  dii^- 
tance,  squatted  ever  a  circle  of 
his  patients  and  admirers.  A 
group  of  Friendliea  maybe,  their 
shields  on  their  knees,  their  spears 
stretched  before  tlieui ;  a  few  camp- 
followers,  not  actively  interested, 
but  with  an  eye  to  potential  pil- 
fering ;  further  oil'  a  huddled  mass 
of  greasy  flaccid  goat -skins  and 
women  water-carriers — women  sti 
stunted,  so  battered  and  withered, 
OS  to  be  like  nothing  in  the  world 
so  much  OS  the  shrivelled  skin-s  ^ 
whose  contents  they  had  just  now  H 
poured  into  our  ze^J^ 

Presently  through  tho  cowering 
groups  would  stalk  a  pcrsonagt?. 
It  was,  say,  Wa-ad  Idis,  chief  of 
tho  guides — gaunt,  stately,  with 
the  treiul  of  a  |ianther, — a  great 
spear  flashing  in  one  hand,  a  huge 
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itatfinH  had  H  plraaaiit  «inil«,  Unt 
tcxik  tiM  witb  milk  Ja  liio  aft«!r- 
nooti  undoj-  Uii^  fig  tJT«.  Tlmt  U10 
^yidifijii  wAJi  a  IcAmrd  luiui  though 
blind,  and  know  the  eons  of  thfl 
KHl>l«sbt>  wero  good  —  and  was 
nlwaLVB  btuy  M^itb  many  booki, 
wbieri  Im*  n-nU  uid  wrott*,  ttud 
would  put  dowt)  oil  lioJichi'K  lotd 
taijtriA  nnd  in  the  house  ntid  forgpt 
Vkhffe  tlu-y  lay;  ftnd  that  tIjB 
mini  ktiJUftH  would  jijn  iuto  thi*  houBo 
la  hf'lp  btm,  but  vtn%  ({iddy  oud 
ri'Jitlo-SK  bk<t  n  ^oung  »n(ik>r>:,  riiid 
ivtnniing  burricdly»  woubl  tr*w:f, 
with  A  «miling  eye  and  unnrring 
certainty,  tongut^licka.  m  lite  Jaoi- 
didi  nud  fiug0r-iuatk«  \n  the  crtaam- 
Jug,  and  kuew  at  a  ^Uncn  how 
iiucb  Kii^Jir  had  gone  from  thi^ 
brMr]  Bind  how  mach  cnkn  from  the 
baaltet ;  i^nnLlly,  that  tlio  eons  of 
lb  tj  J I  (kbbtt&b  e  WL*ro  b  r'a v*3  imd 
bonrst^  Hnd  .sweet  tbinjun  wtrw 
nic*,  and  ho,  Hnrinn,  was  not.  a 
slave,  but  MyrzA  and  Itc^nna  wctp 
stupid  lik{«  tlie  hyt^jia,  aud  ho  was 
goin^  Lo  thfl  fJitEsion  -  bouHL«  no 
more. 

Nor  did  be,  lnut  ff-U  atmig^htway 
into  thnnrniaof  the  Onptio  Uhiircli 
—into  wliicb,  inde*.'d,  ho  hnd  ori- 
puially  hceji  buptised— oialy  t-o  find 
onc4!  morn  thritditiuppoiiituteut  was 
in  atoro  for  him,  Thi^  abntmn  hurm^ 
wolcomtxl  tho  lout  nbr^rp^  upbraidod 
bim  HevLTidy  for  ]m\'i]i£;  forsaken 
the  oldtfftt  Ohurcb  in  OUrlstendoiw 
for  a  new  f«n;i;lr(]  fiiith,  und  di-clnr- 
h\^  tbaf.  botb  pmancn  and  a  sacri' 
fifn  wrro  ncHMifesary  to  wipe  oat  the 
ofiV'iice,  suggested  that  ton  dollant 
would  bti  an  acci-ptfilkU  ublatton. 
ThtH  w^Ls  too  mucii  for  Hntitia. 
"  Rflij-ion  is  for  rich  rar-u  lik*.*  tbo 
lUiy,"  lie  «aitb  sadJy,  whi'ii  I  oflyrod 
adcan*^:o  the  money  on  (lis  wagt-'s; 
'*  it  la  too  costly  for  ManniL  I 
ki)«w  that  ab  Mossowak"      And 


frrnu  Uut  day  hU  onthBOHB 
ooolod. 

Pfirbapi  the  fftct  tliat  oibr 
hnnchoa  of  iDsinictiun  octfopiil 
htm  mayhavo  b&d  aomutUngtoAt 
H-itb  hit:  Mckalidiaf?.  It  ww  b 
ambition  at  thia  time  to  powdst  < 
wattih,  and  ho  had  drawn  fraai_ 
a  proaiua  tbjit,  &o  soon  aj  b<i  it)«U 
rtrad  the  hour  on  a  filock-dial*  thl ' 
covH.i>d  tn-asurt'  should  W  Ul  ' 
Kvrry  ariific^i  that  natlre  buv ' 
uity  L^OLiId  dHvi«n  *&«  vmplnTT^  III 
hiui  It)  i:ont'iiioi\  tuc  that  hf  bu 
imwtf^rcd  tho  ditEoult  Icawa.  I 
Uy  ill  nt  tb<^  titn'*,  and  Uie  (wi 
thnt  my  rcpoator,  which  luul  ml 
fi^rr-d,  in  iiuiiinton  with  *9vcTy  watch 
ibut  bud  bravr-d  &  Sudan  md* 
imiyii,  rvptwrd  di8fnil<  ■  ■  '  la  • 
RaiiccT  of  nil  at  a  j«".<.  ;  tb* 

Moiiikoo,  liMit  ITiuiiuk  mtx  uMiorta- 
iiity  be  could  not  fori'^r.  We 
would  l■^itl^r  my  room  und  anooaw» 
airily  liiiit  it  was  half-paat  tin4f«. 
Hri  wnuld  brin^  mi»  n  wairh  Wv 
rowfd  from  a  fftUowHorvant. and 
roadinf;  tbe  hour  from  jt,  wmJiI 
hurry  away  to  rptniti  Ji  to  ki 
owner  I  wa«  nlmru>*  convinoMot 
bin   prnticitmfy  whi?4i  '  '  'it  1 

sent  ]iim   to  m^  tbf  ■  liw 

L'lock  Lu  ttif  bail  of  r}i  haJ 

hii  rnturmid  witli  tjjr  1  .\k^ 

was  trn  o'doct.  After  nvonl 
hour«  of  ^l^rplom  forerod  Uhvum 
on  a  buiTiinj^  pillow,  I  roiim 
Hanna  from  bin  matUoaa  ou  the 
Hoor  and  bid  1dm  tne  how  ooar  it 
waft  to  flawn.  He  nnnnaocHud  ttws 
it  was  ti?n  o'clock.  *'  Ya  Koliutia  |  * ' 
I  cried,  '*  ir  it  uo  latcir  I "  "  "Wal- 
labl," ''  said  Hauiu,  "  th«  dook 
marks  it."  LaUir,  much  later,  1 
rou<;(^l  bim  njocain,  bnt  with  Uk 
Ganm  r{>«ult.  It  wu  lea  o'chidk. 
"  Then  the  clock  has  atopped,"  I 
Baid.  *'  Certainly  it  haa  nUip^vfA,*' 
answi^red  llauna.  ^'  (Jpen  tbr 
ebuttrtrs/'    I  ordt^rrd ;  uid   tm   ho 


Krpuly  traoiilutad— Good  heaveas  1 


*  Fr**ly  tmnOaivd;.  Verily. 
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each   morning   found   him   in    his 

pUcQ  tasting  the  pleasnnis  of  a 
new  day. 

Survant-stKkuiK  though  I  was, 
I  had  watched  Uauna  for  a  week 
before  I  ventured  to  approach  hiin 
with  &D  offer  of  eiDployment.  I 
had  no  cfjuivalont,  1  folt,  to  give 
him  in  exchange  (or  this  id;rliic 
exisUuice  that  was  his.  But  wheu 
I  saw  him  attack  the  Btuuip  of  his 
last  sugar-cane,  I  knew  the  time 
for  hesitation  was  past.  If  he 
weat  oat  to  steal  a  fresh  supply 
I  might  lose  sight  of  him  alto- 
gether;  or  should  he  return  from 
the  foray,  weary  but  enriched,  he 
would  1>e  less  than  ever  inclined 
Cor  work.  Yet  even  as  it  was,  it 
needed  dark  strategy  to  secure  my 
end. 

I  sought  the  owner  of  Hanna's 
dhurra-heap,  and  bought  it  from 
beneath  him,  and  while  he  waa 
BtUl  dazed  witti  the  shock  of 
eviction,  1  persuaded  him  to  con* 
vey  the  groin  on  boanl  my  steamer. 
There  I  g^ve  him  a  lump  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  and  suggested  that 
be  should  ch<an  my  long  tan 
boots  with  milk.  Ho  compUedr 
but  drank  the  milk  tirat — perhaps 
to  stintulate  his  arm.  Then  I 
exhibited  some  more  sugar  and 
several  small  coins,  and  invited 
him  to  como  next  morning  and 
make  himself  useful.  He  looked 
LowildenHl,  startled,  a  little  hurt 
maybe^  that  he  should  be  asked 
to  do  so  much.  He  glanced  from 
the  sugar  in  his  hand  to  the 
dliurra-ba&kcta  ranged  on  deck, 
and  from  the  dhurra-baskets  to 
the  machinery,  the  boots,  the  awn- 
ing, the  open  door  of  the  cook's 
galley — and  hesitated.  Refoual 
puckerfHl  his  brown  forehead.  At 
tliis  supremo  moment  1  had  an 
inspiration.  I  carelessly  drew  oat 
my  watch — a  repeater — and  made 
it  strike.  Hanna's  eyes  gleamed. 
I  touched  the  spring  again.    Ping- 


ping :  ping-ping  t  and  victory  was 
mine.  "  tihugl  bittal  Inglis,"  he 
murmured  in  broken  Arabic — on 
invention  of  the  English — and  de- 
clared himself  my  slave  forthwith. 
It  was  once  more  the  triumph  of 
curiosity  over  innocence. 

The  plunge  made,  Hanna  do* 
velopcd  rapidly,  and  readily  ac- 
comuiudated  himself  to  his  new 
position.  Very  early  he  discovered 
his  need  of  clothes.  There  was  no 
question  of  shame,  but  it  was  not 
for  my  dignity,  he  said,  that  he 
should  go  naked.  An  ancestor  of 
his  and  mine  used  a  less  manly,  if 
more  plausible,  argument,  although 
he  knew  naught  of  yellow  boots  or 
"clocks  thatcried  like  the  steamer." 
For  thus  Hamia.wbo  knew  no  other 
bulls,  designat^id  the  repeat^jr.  Like 
other  infants  newly  born  into  civil- 
ised life,  Hanna  wiia  bathed  and 
put  into  longclothes:  what  else, 
indeed,  were  the  seven  yards  of 
cotton  stuff  in  which  he  draped 
himself,  with  the  Manchester  fac- 
tory mark  displayed  proudly  on 
the  comer  t  Lake  an  infant,  too, 
h«  wore  a  Htlle  embroidered  cap, 
and  some  yards  of  bolting  about 
his  middle.  He  differed  from 
white  children  only  in  that  the 
process  of  evolution  was,  in  his 
case,  more  rapid  than  In  tliein. 
In  two  years  he  had  run  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  costume,  and 
had  reached  a  state  of  sartorial 
effulgence  which  the  European 
youth  rarely  attains  under  twenty. 
He  had  aw^tly  tra7er6e<l  the  aov- 
eral  stages  of  sliort-clotlios  —  re- 
presented in  his  case  by  varieties 
of  the  ijixUihieh  and  juhbi^  tunica 
reaching  to  the  ankle  and  the 
knees,  Uo  hod  made  a  length- 
ened halt  at  the  knickerbockcr 
and  short- jacket  stage  —  knicker* 
bockers,  bu  it  said,  of  a  generous 
oriental  cut,  and  jackets  broidurod 
with  gold  ;  and  tinolly,  after  suU'er- 
ing  cruel   tortures   with    hia 
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lump  of  fresh  mutton-fab  sizzling 
on  his  top-knot,  and  dripping  oa 
to  the  half-doaen  yards  of  cotton 
BtuU'  tliat  draped  his  litlio  limbs 
like  a  to^a.  He  was  oomo  to  con- 
sult the  doctor. 

The  ceromooy  of  consultation 
never  varied  in  its  details.  Tlio 
patient  approached  the  tent  and 
leant  on  his  spear.  Gianiniaria, 
feigning  brief  unconsciousness  of 
tlie  visit,  sang  two  hars  in  a  high 
key,  and  then  paused  to  fling  a 
curt  inquiry  at  the  sufferer.  To 
the  native  iiund  the  song  held  no 
mean  place  in  the  trf^atment. 
Then  the  patient  detailed  his 
symptoms,  and  saying  his  inside 
was  "going  like  this,"  conveyed 
with  his  fingers  suggestions  of  a 
stag-boetlo  struggling  on  its  hack. 

"  Out  tongue ! "  ordered  the  doc- 
tor, much  as  one  might  say  "  Fix 
hayonets,"  and  produced  the  ctgar- 
hox,  singing  louder  than  ever. 

"  lo  gon  fa  Far/alia"  he  carolled, 
plunging  tlio  brush  in  the  croton- 
oil 

"  Cfu  6cerza  tra  x  Jinn  " — here 
bo  liberally  daubed  the  victim's 
tongue — "  e  achdga  le  rose."  This 
lino  was  always  ccm  espressione 
as  he  gave  the  finishing  touches. 
Then  he  said  sharply  to  the  pa- 
tient, "Now  shut  your  mouth  and 
enjoy  yourself,"  and  vanished  into 
the  tont^  leaving  his  audience  at 
once  awestruck  and  delighted. 

But  long  years  of  sojourn  l)e- 
noath  the  fierce  African  sun  entail 
jHjnatties  from  which  few  Euro- 
peans are  cxeuipt.  Poor  Giam- 
maria  was  constantly  shaken  by 
recurrent  attacks  of  fever,  and  as 
the  days  grew  hotter  lived  in  daily 
dread  of  the  sunstroke,  to  which 
he  had  already  fallen  twice  a 
victim.  The  saying  that  no  doc- 
tor can  prescribe  for  himself  is 
probnMy   Tint   more   abeord    than 


many  other  old  sayings ;  but  in 
this  case  it  was  justified.  Misled, 
doubtless,  by  hia  experience  of 
native  constitutions,  our  unlucky 
factotum  subjected  himself  to 
heroic  treatment,  and  applied 
quiDinc  for  his  fevers,  and  the 
Heam  against  the  sunsti'oke,  and 
terrible  Greek  brandy  aa  a  fillip 
for  the  system  genemlly,  with  a 
Spartan  determination  that  pro- 
duced fatal  renults.  For  under  ^ 
these  combined  inlluence.s,  one! 
night  he  ran  wildly,  singing  as 
usual,  to  the  top  of  the  water- 
fort,  and  threw  himself  on  to  the 
rocks  beneath,  where,  when  we 
found  him,  ho  had  already  passed 
beyond  reach  of  aught  save  our 
regrets.  fl 

This  was  the  dawning  of  Hanna.  ' 
I  met  him  at  Ma<;sowah.  Uanna 
was  at  this  time  about  thrce-and- 
twenty  years  old.  Ho  was  live 
feet  ten  in  height,  handsome  as  a 
bronze  statue,  free,  irrraponsiblo, 
happy ;  untouched  by  the  canker 
of  civilisation  \  trammelled  by 
neither  cares  nor  clothes  nor  po- 
litical convictions.  His  worldly 
possessions  wero  a  breech  -  cloth, 
a  sheath-knife — minus  tlie  sheath 
• — half-a-dozen  sugar-canes,  and 
a  Rmall  blue  cross  tattooed  on  the 
right  wrist;  and  with  these  he 
was  in  a  manner  rich,  since  be 
needed  and  wished  nothing  morv% 
unless, indeed,  it  were  a  copper  ring 
for  his  great  toe.  All  day  long  he 
lay  on  a  heap  of  dhurro  ^  in  the 
market-place,  munching  ceaselessly 
at  a  sugar-cane,  chatting  with  hia 
friends,  men  of  means  and  leisure 
like  himself,  and  chafling  the  girls 
as  they  trudged  to  and  fro  with 
the  watcrskins  across  the  long 
stone  causeway  that  led  to  the 
mainland  and  the  wells.  At  nigfat 
the  dhurra  made  a  soft  bed  and  a 
strip  of  mat  a  counterpane,  and 
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each  tiioniing  found  him  in  his 
^locu  laBliiig  the  pictures  of  a 
new  day. 

Serv-ant-soekiug  though  I  was, 
I  had  watched  Hanna  for  a  week 
Iw-'fore  1  ventured  to  opprojvch  him 
with  an  offer  of  employment.  I 
hHd  no  equivalent,  I  felt,  to  give 
hiui  in  exchange  for  this  idyllic 
cxiatniice  that  -was  Ina.  Hut  whmi 
I  saw  him  att-ack  the  stump  of  hi3 
lost  augftr-caue,  I  knew  the  lime 
for  heaitatiori  was  past.  If  he 
went  out  to  st^al  a  fresh  supply 
I  might  lose  sight  of  him  alto- 
gotlier ;  or  should  ho  return  from 
tlie  forny,  weary  but  enriched,  he 
would  he  lees  than  ev«r  inclined 
for  work.  Yet  tven  aa  it  was,  it 
needed  dark  strategy  to  secure  my 
end, 

I  sought  the  owner  of  Manna's 
dhurra-heap,  and  hoaght  it  from 
beneath  hini,  and  while  he  was 
still  dazed  with  the  shock  of 
ovicttou,  1  persuaded  hini  to  con- 
vey the  grain  on  boiinl  my  steamer. 
There  1  gave  him  a  lump  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  and  suggested  that 
he  should  clean  my  long  tan 
licotB  with  ntitk.  He  couiplied, 
but  drank  the  milk  Hrst — perhaps 
to  stimulate  his  arm.  Then  I 
exhibited  some  more  sugar  and 
several  small  coins,  and  invited 
him  to  come  next  morning  and 
make  himself  useful.  He  looked 
bewildered,  startled,  a  little  hurt 
maylte,  that  he  should  be  asked 
to  do  BO  much.  He  glanced  from 
the  sugar  in  his  hand  to  the 
dhurra- baskets  ranged  on  deck, 
and  from  tlie  dhurra-liasketa  to 
the  machinery,  the  boots,  the  awn- 
ing, the  open  door  of  the  cook's 
galley — and  hesitated.  Befusal 
puckered  his  brown  forehead.  At 
this  supreme  moment  I  had  an 
inspiration.  I  carelessly  drew  out 
my  watch — a  repeaier—and  made 
it  strike.  Hanna's  eyes  gleamed. 
I  touched  the  spring  again.     Ping- 
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ping !  ping-ping !  and  victory  was 
mine.  ^'Sbugj  bittal  Itiglii,"  he 
mnrmared  in  broken  Arabic — an 
invention  of  the  Jinglish — and  de- 
clared himself  my  slave  fortliwith. 
It  was  once  more  the  triompb  o 
curiosity  over  innocence. 

The   plunge    made,    Hanita   do- 
veloped   rapidly,   and    readily   ac- 
commodated  hmiself  to  his  new 
position.    Very  early  he  discovered 
his  need  of  clothes.     There  wag  no 
([uestion  of  shame,  but  it  was  not 
for  my  dignity,  he  said,   that  hefl 
(should  go  naked.     An  ancestor  of  fl 
his  and  mine  used  a  less  manly,  if 
more  plausible,  argument,  although, 
he  knew  naught  of  yellow  boots  < 
"clocks  thatcried  like  the  steamer." 
For  thus  Uanna,  who  knew  no  otbo 
bells,  dtHigoated  the  repeater.  Likd 
other  infants  nowly  bom  into  ci^il^l 
ised  life,  Uanna  was  bathed  andf 
put  into  longclotbes:    what  ehi<^ 
indeed,   were   the  seven  yards  of 
cotton  stuff  in  which    he  dr^tedl 
himself,  with  tlie  Manchester  foc'l 
tory    mark    displayed    proudly  oaJ 
the  comer  V     l^e  an  infant, 
he  wore  a  little  embroidered  cap,^ 
and  some  yards  of  bulting  about 
his    middle.       Ue    dilVered    froniH 
white   children    only  in  that  tlia  H 
process  of   evolutiou    vras,   in    his     " 
cose,  more  rapid   than  in  theirs. 
In  two  years  he  had  run  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  costume,  and 
liad   reached  a  stale  of  sartorial 
etiulgenco    which    the    European 
youtJb  rarely  attains  under  twenty. 
Ho  had  swiftly  traversed  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  short^Iotbes  —  re- 
presented in  his  case  by  varietiofl 
of  tlie  ijaluhinh  and  jttLi^f  tnnics 
reaching  to  the  ankle    and    the 
kue-cs.      Ho  had  made  a  length- 
ened  halt  at    the   kaickerbocker 
and  short-jacket  stage  —  knickor- 
bockors,  bo  it  said,  of  a  generous 
oriental  out,  and  jackets  broidcrtid 
with  gold  ;  and  (iualty,  after  aut^ 
ing   cruel   tortures   with   bib  lir»t 


lump  of  fresh  mutton-fat  sizzling 
on  bis  top-knot,  and  dripping  on 
to  the  half-dozen  yards  of  cotton 
fitutl'  that  draped  hia  lithe  limbs 
like  a  <o^a.  lie  was  oome  to  oon- 
ralt  Uie  doctor. 

The  ceremony  of  consultation 
never  varied  in  ita  details.  The 
paLieut  approached  the  tent  and 
leant  on  his  spear.  Giauimaria, 
feigning  brief  unconsciousness  of 
the  visit,  sang  tvo  bars  in  a  high 
key,  and  then  paused  to  Uing  a 
curt  inquirj'  at  the  sufferer.  To 
the  native  miiid  the  song  held  no 
mean  place  in  the  treatment. 
Then  the  patient  detailed  his 
symptoms,  and  saying  his  inside 
was  •'  going  like  this,"  conveyed 
with  hia  fingers  suggestions  of  a 
Btag-bretle  straggling  on  its  back. 

"  Out  tongue  !  "  ordered  the  doc- 
tor, much  as  one  might  say  '*  Fix 
bayonets,"  and  produced  the  ctgor- 
box,  singing  louder  than  ever. 

"  lo  son  U  Far/alia"  he  carolled, 
plunging  the  brush  in  the  croton- 
cil. 

*'  Che  Kerza  tra  i  Jwri  " — here 
bo  liberally  daubed  the  victim's 
tongue — "  e  $chelga  U  rote"  This 
lino  was  always  con  eapngtione 
as  he  gave  the  finishing  touches. 
Then  he  said  sharply  to  the  pa- 
ttenti  "Now  shut  your  month  and 
enjoy  yourself,"  and  vanished  into 
the  tent,  leaving  his  audience  at 
once  awestruck  and  delighted. 

But  long  years  of  sojourn  btv 
neath  the  tierce  African  sun  entail 
penalties  from  which  few  Euro- 
peans are  exempt.  Poor  Giam- 
maria  was  constantly  shaken  by 
recurrent  attacks  of  fever,  and  ns 
the  days  grew  hotter  lived  in  daily 
dread  of  the  sunstroke,  to  which 
he  had  already  fallen  twice  a 
victim.  The  saying  that  do  doc- 
tor can  prescribe  for  himself  is 
probniily   lint    more   absurd    than 
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many  other  old  sayings;  but 
this^coao  it  was  justified.  Misl 
doubtless,  by  hii  experience  of 
native  constitutions,  our  unlucky 
factotum  subjected  himself  to 
heroic  treatment  and  applied 
quinine  for  his  fevers,  and  the 
fleam  against  the  sunstroke,  and 
terrible  Greek  br&udy  as  a  fillip 
for  the  system  genemlly,  with  a 
Spartan  determination  that  pro- 
duced fatal  results.  For  under 
these  combine<l  inBuences,  one 
night  he  ran  wildly,  singing  as 
usual,  to  the  top  of  the  water- 
fort,  and  threw  himself  on  to  the 
rocks  beneath,  where,  when  we 
found  him,  he  horl  already  passed 
beyond  reach  of  aught  save  our 
regreta. 

This  was  the  dawning  of  Hanna. 

I  met  him  at  Massowali.  Hanna 
was  at  this  time  about  throe-and- 
twenty  years  old.  He  was  fire 
feet  ten  in  height,  handsome  as  a 
bronze  statue,  free,  irrrsponsililo, 
happy ;  untouched  by  the  canker 
of  civilisation ;  trammelled  by 
neither  cares  nor  clothes  nor  po- 
litical convictions.  His  worldly 
possessions  were  a  breech  -  cloth, 
a  sheath-knife — minus  the  sbeath 
— half-adcoen  sugar-canes,  and 
B  small  blue  cross  tattooed  on  the 
right  wrist  j  and  with  these  he 
was  in  a  manner  rich,  since  he 
needed  and  wished  nothing  more, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  coppt-rring 
for  his  great  toe.  All  day  long  ho 
lay  on  a  heap  of  dburra '  in  the 
market-place,  munching  ceaselessly 
at  a  sugar-cane,  chatting  with  his 
friends,  men  of  means  and  leisure 
like  himself,  and  ohaOlng  the  girls 
as  they  trudged  to  and  fro  with 
the  waterskins  across  the  long 
stone  causeway  that  led  to  the 
mainland  and  the  wells.  At  night 
the  dhurra  made  a  soft  bed  and  a 
strip  of  nmt  a  countt-rpane,  and 
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ennh  tuorning  foand  him  in  his 
plACo  tasting  bUo  pleasures  of  a 
new  day. 

BLTvant-sockini;;  though  I  wo^ 
I  ItoU  watched  Hanna  for  a  week 
before  I  ventured  to  approach  him 
with  an  offer  of  employment.  I 
had  no  equivalent,  I  felt,  to  give 
him  in  exchange  for  tliia  idyllic 
existence  that  was  his.  But  when 
I  saw  him  attack  tha  stump  of  his 
last  sugar-canf?,  I  knew  the  time 
for  hesitation  was  past.  If  he 
vent  out  to  steal  a  fresh  supply 
I  might  lose  sigitt  of  him  alto- 
gether; or  should  ho  return  from 
tile  foray,  woary  but  enriched,  he 
would  hu  less  than  ever  inclinetl 
for  work.  Tet  «vod  as  it  was,  it 
needed  dark  strategy  to  secure  my 
end. 

1  sought  the  owner  of  lianna's 
dliurra-heap,  and  bought  it  from 
beneath  hjoi,  and  while  he  was 
still  dazed  with  the  shock  of 
eriction,  I  persuaded  him  to  con- 
vey the  grain  on  board  my  steamer. 
Them  I  gave  him  a  lump  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  and  suggested  that 
he  should  clean  my  long  tan 
boots  with  milk.  Tie  complied, 
bat  drank  the  milk  first — perhaps 
to  stimalato  his  arm.  Then  I 
exliibited  some  more  sugar  and 
serernl  small  coinn,  and  invited 
him  to  come  next  morning  and 
make  himself  useful.  Ue  looked 
bewildered,  startled,  a  little  hurt 
maybe,  that  he  should  be  asked 
to  do  BO  much.  He  glanced  from 
the  BQgar  in  his  hand  to  the 
dhurra-  bofaketa  ranged  on  deck, 
and  from  the  dhurra-baskota  to 
the  machinery,  tho  boots,  the  awn- 
ing, the  open  door  of  the  cook's 
galley — and  hesitated.  Refusal 
puckered  his  brown  forehead.  At 
this  supreme  moment  I  had  an 
inspiration.  I  carelessly  drew  out 
my  watch — a  repeater — and  made 
it  strike,  lianna's  eyes  gleamed. 
1  touched  the  spring  again,     i'ing- 


ping  i  ping-plng !  and  victory  wa 
mine.  "Sbugl  bitul  Inglis," 
murmured  in  broken  Arabic— a 
invention  of  the  English — and  • 
clared  himself  my  slave  forthwith^ 
It  was  once  more  tho  triumph  of 
curiosity  over  innoconco. 

The  plunge  made,  Uanna  do- 
veloped  rapidly,  and  readily  ac- 
commodated himself  to  his  new 
position.  Very  early  he  discovered 
his  need  of  clothes.  There  was  no 
question  of  shame,  but  it  was  not 
for  my  dignity,  ho  said,  Uiat  he 
should  go  naked.  An  ancestor  of 
his  and  mine  used  a  less  manly,  if 
more  plausible,  argument,  although 
ho  knew  naught  of  yellow  boots  or 
"clocks  thatcried  like  tbestoamor." 
For  thus  Hanna,  who  knew  no  other 
ImjUb,  dt-signatcd  the  repeater.  Like 
other  infants  newly  born  into  civil- 
ised life,  Hanna  was  bathed  and 
put  into  long  clothes :  what  else, 
indeed,  were  the  seven  yards  of 
cotton  BtutT  in  which  he  draped 
himBelf,  with  the  Manchester  fac- 
tory murk  displayed  proudly  on 
the  corner!  l^e  on  iikfant,  t00| 
he  wore  a  little  eml)roidered  cap, 
and  some  yards  of  belting  about 
his  middle.  He  dillbred  from 
white  children  only  in  that  tho 
procL'^is  of  evolution  was,  in  his 
case,  more  rapid  than  iu  Uieire. 
In  two  years  lie  had  run  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  Dostunid,  and 
had  reached  a  state  of  sartorial 
c'fl'uigencu  which  the  European 
youth  rarely  attains  under  twenty. 
He  had  swiftly  traversfid  the  sev- 
eral stsffea  of  short-clothes  —  re* 
pressntM  in  his  case  by  varieties 
of  tho  gatutieh  and  juLh4,  tunics 
reaching  to  the  ank  le  and  the 
knees.  Ho  had  made  a  length- 
etned  halt  ut  the  kntukerbockor 
and  short-jacket  stage  —  knicker- 
bockers, be  it  said,  of  a  generous 
oriental  cut,  and  jackets  broidcred 
with  gold  ;  and  dnally,  after  suffer- 
iug  crutl   tortures   with    his   li»t 
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Except  for  nieala,  of  whicli  Iio 
partook  very  linartily,  li«  rarely 
ld£t  hU  Beat ;  an<i  he  sjiowed  none 
of  tliti  intense  interest  of  former 
voyagBS  ill  the  doings  of  the  crow 
and  the  machinery,  or  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  butclier  and  the  cook. 
As  we  approaolied  the  island  of 
Syro,  wlto«e  three  sugar-loaf  hilU, 
covorod  with  snow-white  bouses, 
gleamed  dazzling  bright  in  the  sun- 
glow,  he  was  seized  with  a  great 
fit  of  shivering,  which  yielded, 
however,  to  troatniftnt  on  the  ftx- 
bibitioa  of  one  or  two  boxes  of  prc- 
aorvcs  of  new  and  varied  flavours, 
which  the  islanders  brought  un 
board  for  sale.  At  Naples,  under 
the  influence  of  "Santa  Lucia" 
and  "  Bella  Napoli "  and  the 
geutleuian  who  imitates  a  farm- 
yard, he  revived  sutficieritly  to 
make  several  purchaiiea  of  coral 
ornaments  and  a  box  of  nout/atj 
and  found  time,  though  we  stayed 
but  an  hour  in  the  bay,  to  have 
his  ears  pierucd  and  Utted  with  a 
pair  of  elaborate  tortoise -sbell 
rings  that  had  taken  his  fancy. 
But  when  the  first  pleasurable 
excitement  attaching  to  this  new 
aoquisition  hod  subsided  ho  re- 
lapsed once  mure  into  a  despon- 
dency, from  which  I  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  rouse  him. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  in 
Marseilles.  I  was  Heated  at  break- 
fast in  the  pleasant  dining-room 
of  the  H6tel  de  Noallles  on  the 
day  after  our  arrival.  It  was  a 
glorious  morning,  though  with  a 
promise  of  noontide  heat  rivalling 
that  of  Cairo  in  J  une,  and  as  I  ate 
lazily  I  rt-joiced  in  the  cool  greeu 
of  the  ferns  and  the  soft  plash  of 
the  fountain,  and  the  flavour  of 
the  bouiliahaismy  and,  most  of  all 
maybe,  in  the  delightful  fact  of 
being  once  more  on  European 
ground  after  many  weary  months 
of  hardship  and  suflerieg  u\  the 
Uudaiu       buddeoly      my      happy 


reverie  was  radely  bi-okeu  by  the 
abrupt  entrance  of  the  Suisse  of 
the  hotel,  followed  by  half-a-do^en 
scared  waiters.  "  Votro  Africain, 
monsieur,'*  shouted  the  Suisse,  as 
he  hurried  toward  me  —  "votre 
Africaiii  sc  dctnujue.  II  se  taille 
h.  grands  coups  de  couteau." 

1  receiTod  this  startling  intelli- 
gcnco  with  such  composure  as  I 
could  command,  but  with  grave 
inward  misgivings  as  to  the  pos- 
sible conduct  of  a  maniac  Abys- 
sioian.  "  C'est  sans  doute  sa  re- 
ligion," hazarded  one  of  the  waiters 
as  1  followed  the  iSuissc  to  the 
hall ;  and  with  the  view  of  calm- 
ing their  apprehensions  and  saving 
appearances,  I  eagerly  adopted  this 
suggestion,  hinting  vaguely  at  mys- 
terious heathen  rites.  We  found 
Jianua  seated  on  tlio  flags  in  tlio 
porch,  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd 
of  carious  spectators,  and  engaged 
very  gravely  and  deliberut'^Iy  in 
gashing  the  thic*k  skin  of  hia 
head  with  a  razor — apparently,  it 
seemed,  to  very  little  purpose. 
There  was,  however,  evidently  no 
cause  for  alarm.  He  was  merely 
essaying,  with  but  poor  success,  an 
experiment  in  primitive  phleboto- 
my, for  the  furtherance  of  which 
operation  he  had  provided  himself 
with  the  razor,  an  india-rubber 
drinkingcup,  and  a  box  of  matches. 

"Haniia  was  suflering  acutely," 
he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  in 
explanation  of  this  strange  whim. 
In  Caii'o  he  had  been  told  by  an 
Abyssinian  soothsayer  that  Eng- 
land was  a  cold  country,  and  that 
its  climate  would  be  injurious  to 
a  son  of  the  Habbashe  ;  and  now 
that  he  had  reached  Kogland,  he 
would  of  course  bo  very  ill.  The 
soothsayer  had  said  so,  and  he  was 
a  wise  man  who  would  not  lie. 

To  disabuse  him  of  this  fixed 
idea,  nursed  sedulously  throughout 
tlio  voyage,  that  the  air  of  Eng- 
land would  be  fatal  to  him,  and 
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that  now  be  bad  reached  land  be 
must  prepare  to  wrestle  with  some 
wafituix  dUcaso,  I  exhaustetl  in 
vaiu  all  my  powers  of  ptrauaslon, 
backed  by  a  lengthy  geographical 
dUquisition.  He  admitted,  some- 
what reluctantly,  that  the  sun  was 
as  hot  and  as  bright  here  as  in 
Oairo ;  he  granted  that  his  ap- 
potitti  was  exoellentf  and  that  he 
felt  as  yet  no  iadiitpodition :  but 
he  maintained  the  suothsuyer  was 
a  wise  man.  Ue  had  told  Unra- 
bet,  whose  leg  had  been  cut  oil', 
that  be  would  die,  and  Garabet 
died.  Therefore  when  be  said 
Hanna  would  be  !U  it  mast  be 
Into. 

At  length  I  lost  patience. 
"  Hanna  Habbaahe,"  1  cried,  "  1 
did  wroD''  to  take  you  from  your 
thieving  and  your  nakedness  at 
Maasowah ;  I  did  wrong  to  trust 
you  as  my  servnut.  You  are  as 
ignorant  as  the  Diukais  you  are 
as  vicious  a-*  tlie  camel,  you  are  as 
stupid  as  the  hyena,  and  your 
wicked  heart  is  as  black  as  your 
face." 

For  a  moment  Hanna  stood 
silent.  Then  the  scowl  of  sullen 
obbttnacy  faded  from  hiu  brow, 
and  I  saw  tJiat  I  had  prevailed. 

"  ITanna'a  face  is  a  little  black," 
bo  said,  diflidcntly,  "  but  his  lieart 
is  nice.  It  is  an  English  heart, 
and  white  like  the  liey's." 

From  this  luomeut  the  warnings 
of  the  soothsayer  were  forgotten, 
llanna  had  no  further  iliougbt  of 
illneas;  and  as  in  Marseilles  he 
found  many  companions  of  his 
own  colour,  thn  few  days  of  our 
stay  there  passed  pleasantly  enough 
witli  him.  Very  speedily  his  ob- 
jections to,  and  fears  of,  the  rigonr 
of  English  weather  disappeared  ; 
and  when  at  length,  with  a  biting 
vind  blowing  in  oar  teeth,  and  a 
driring  storm   of  sleet  and  hail 


stinging  our  cheeks  and  eyelids, 
we  emerged  shivering  at  dayhreak 
from   Charing  Crotis  St-ation   into  ^ 
the  Strand,  Hanna  turned  to  mo  ■ 
sleepily,  but  with  a  merry  smite.  ^ 
"Is    this    EiigUnd?"    he   asked, 
turning     up     the    collar     of     his 
cloak. 

"This  is  London,"  I  said,  em- 
phatically. 

"Ah!"  said  Ilanna,  witli  de- 
light. "  Then  wc  shall  sco  the 
great  white  Queen." 

It  being  obviously  out  of  my 
power  to  procure  for  him  this 
supreme  satisfaction,  I  sent  him 
as  an  alternative  to  the  pantomime 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  the 
gorgeous  pageantry  provided  by 
8ir  Augustus  Karris  certainly  im- 
pressed him  far  more  deeply  than 
aught  he  oould  have  seen  in  a 
European  Court.  It  may  be  said, 
ton,  that  he  never  knew  he  had 
been  deceived.  Ho  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  this  splendid 
entertainment,  which  he  visited  on 
no  lees  than  six  successive  nights. 
Each  nioriiing  he  would  stand  at  m 
the  foot  of  my  bed  and  give  mo  I 
a  detailed  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  groat  Queen  (it[r  Harry 
Nicholls,  I  believe)  and  the  Kiog 
her  husband,  and  the  brilliant 
courtiers,  and  the  army  with  gUt- 
t'Cring  armour  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  shapely  pink  legs.  He  was 
always  curious,  indeed,  to  know  ^ 
wliy  these  troops  had  not  accom-  ■ 
panied  Lord  Wolseley  to  the  ™ 
Sudan,  where  they  would,  he 
said,  have  been  so  well  adapted 
to  the  pretty  little  boats  provided 
for  the  carnage  of  the  expedition. 
He  was  amazed  and  awestruck  by 
the  transformation-scftne,  and  would 
descrilie  with  bated  breath  the 
Djinnouii  ^  flouting  in  mid-air  in  the 
shape]  of  beautiful  maidens,  and 
the  fountains  of  coloured  flame^ 
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and  the  gUttcriog  foliage  of  gold 
and  ailver.  Some  giant  attendants 
on  the  comic  monarch,  however, 
with  big  wobbUng  heads,  troubled 
him  not  a  little.  Of  course  he 
couUl  know  nothing  of  the  divin- 
ity that  hedges  round  e.  king  ;  but 
(and  hero  was  an  example  of  the 
danger  of  a  little  learning)  there 
was  in  his  dark  mind,  I  fear,  as  he 
gazed  on  these  wicker  effigies,  a  con- 
fused memory  of  the  teachings  of 
the  papas  and  the  aboona  and  the 
American  missionary.  **  I  was  not 
afraid,"  said  Hanna,  alluding  to  the 
three  grotesque  monsters;  "I  am 
a  Christian,  too,  like  the  l^ey." 
I  had  noticed  some  months  before 
that  the  conteaiplatiou  of  the  three 
huge  seated  figures  at  AI>ou  Simbel 
had  roused  in  him  feelings  of  a  like 
mixed  natur(>,  and  I  had  been  at 
some  trouble  to  avoiil  any  dlacus- 
aion  on  t}iu  subject  Bub  as  a 
result  of  his  pantomime  experi- 
ences, I  tiavc  no  doubt  that  when 
Hanna  left  England  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  bad  basked  for 
several  days  in  the  sunlight  of 
Royalty,  and  ttmt  he  had  even  con- 
tributtid,  by  the  payment*  of  him- 
self and  his  companion  at  the  pit 
entrance,  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  support  of  the  English  Crown. 
The  pantomime  over,  I  diflcovercd 
that  a  performance  styled  Khar- 
toum was  being  presented  at  an 
outlying  place  of  entertainment. 
To  this  I  accompanied  Ilanna  with 
a  friend,  and  we  occupied  a  stage> 
box.  The  hero  of  the  entertain- 
ment, we  soon  found,  was  a  war 
correspondent,  in  a  helmet  and 
k/iakec  suit  and  shiny  patent- 
leather  boot-fl.  Haniitt,  very  justi- 
fiably, took  quite  early  in  the  per- 
formance a  rabid  dislike  to  this 
personage,  who  never  did  any  work, 
but  passed  his  time  in  rhapsodising 
about  the  dangers  of  his  calling 
and  the  beauty  of  his  belorecL 
And  when  the  war  correspondent, 


having  lain  down  to  sleep,  note- 
book, holmot,  patent  boots  and  all, 
beside  a  tinfoil  oamp-fire  in  tho 
centre  of  tho  stage,  the  Arab  en- 
emy, led  by  a  treacherous  guide, 
stole  on  in  the  limelight  and 
searched  for  him  painfully  amid 
pasteboard  rocks  and  painted 
bushes  at  the  back,  and,  though 
every  one  could  see  him  quite 
plainly,  failed  to  discover  his 
bivouac.  Hanna  directed  them 
loudly  in  Arabic  to  where  be  lay, 
and  shouted  to  them  to  go  and  kill 
him,  and  abused  them  roundly  for 
fools  when  they  took  no  heed. 
And  when,  at  length  discovered, 
tho  war  correspondent  arose  and 
fought,  and  after  emptying  at  them 
a  thirty-two  chambered  revolver 
(we  counU'd  the  shots),  dispersed 
some  hundred  assailants  with  his 
note-book' — a  weapon  he  should 
have  Lliought  of  sooner — Hanna 
was  greatly  dtsuoncerted.  "They 
are  not  Arabs,"  he  said  emphati- 
cally, as  the  discomfited  supers 
slunk  away  into  the  wings.  "They 
are  not  Arabs.  They  are  not  even 
Egyptians.  Kooluhoum  Ghr^eki — 
They  are  all  Greeks." 

A  few  days  later  I  escorted  my 
prott-gd  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
The  first  object  we  encountered  as 
we  cntcn^d  was  an  elephant  slouch- 
ing placidly  along,  regardless  of  the 
burden  of  some  dozen  schoolgirls. 
Hanna  looked  at  the  great  beast  in 
silent  wonder,  and  it  was  evident 
to  me  that  the  English  rose  greatly 
in  his  estimation  at  the  sight.  "Do 
children  tame  the  Fit  hereT"  he 
said  at  length.  "  In  my  country 
we  kill  him  and  take  his  teeth." 

He  hissed  at  the  camels  when 
he  came  to  them,  making  them 
kneel  down  witJi  much  docility, 
despite  tlie  waruiiigs  of  their 
keepers  that  they  were  very  sav- 
age. He  laughed  at  the  brown 
bears,  though  be  expressed  wonder 
at    tiie   white    polar  beast. 
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stood  QDmoved  before  the  hip- 
popotamus and  rhinoceros,  aiid 
blinked  lazily  at  the  giraflfe,  which 
ho  tiixxA  wfui  a  foolish  beast  do- 
prived  by  Eblla  of  brains.  With 
the  ostrich,  the  stork,  the  pelican, 
and  the  tianiingoes  he  was  familiar, 
and  expressed  surprise  only  that 
they  should  stay  where  they  were, 
in  80  cold  a  country.  Finally, 
ha%'ing  visited  every  other  object 
likely  to  interest  him  in  the 
Gardens,  I  led  him  to  the  lion- 
bouse. 

It  wag  near  feeding-time.  As 
we  entered,  in  the  cage  neareat 
the  door  lay  a  big  male  lion,  his 
muzzle  pressed  against  the  bars. 
From  time  to  time  he  uttered  a 
low  whining  roar.  In  the  cage 
next  to  him  was  a  female  in  a 
state  of  terrible  excitement,  now 
rearing  herself  upright  against  the 
bai-8,  now  dragging  herself  along 
tlie  front  of  the  cage  by  her  paws, 
now  beating  fuHoualy  at  the  iron 
door  in  the  rear. 

Hm>n^  stood  for  a  moment 
motionleeB,  watching  these  two 
bnitef.  Then  he  made  three 
steps  to  the  door,  picked  up  a 
handful  of  gravel,  and  returned. 
"  I  know  you,"  he  said — "  I  have 
known  you  always.  God's  curve 
be  on  you  !  HavB  you  come  to 
this  country  tooY"  and  he  threw 
the  gravel  in  the  male  lion's  blink- 
ing eyes. 

AlXA:r  this  ho  refused  to  stay 
in  the  Gardens.  "  He  was  not 
armed,"  he  said,  "  and  the  lions 
might  come  round  by  a  back  way 
and  meet  him  with  no  weapon 
but  a  sfv^iiAeef/^."  ^ 

When  the  time  arrived  at  length 
for  Hanua  to  return  to  Egypt — if 
not  indeed  to  Mas^owoh — a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  investment  of 
his  capital.  For  he  was  in  a  man- 
ner a  capitalist.     He  luul  spent  no 


money  for  three  years,  and  his  ac- 
cumulated savingK  made  a  useful 
sum,  I  suggested  various  schemes 
for  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  this  little  estate,  but  to  all  of 
them  Uanna,  though  exprea-sing 
much  sensibility  of  my  kinduess, 
remained  cold.  He  had  a  plan 
himself,  he  said,  which  he  hoped 
I  would  aid  him  to  put  in  execu- 
tion. Ue  had  obaened  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria, that  piano-organs  were  a 
valuable  pro[>erty,  and  he  expressed 
a  desire  lo  purchase  some  of  these 
iiifltnimenta  and  carry  them  with 
him.  I  raised  some  objections 
against  the  plan,  urging  that  he 
himself  could  only  manipulate  one 
organ  at  a  time,  and  that  if  he  let 
out  the  others  thoy  would  be  very 
liable  to  injury,  or  even  destruc- 
tion, in  those  quarters  of  the  Egyp< 
tian  towns  where  their  music  was 
most  appreciutvd.  But  this  argu- 
ment he  cleverly  combated,  saying 
that  he  would  only  hire  his  pro- 
perty to  Greeks,  who  had  wives 
and  young  children,  and  whose 
furniture  he  could  hold  as  a 
mortgage. 

After  all,  when  r^arded  £roin 
this  point  of  view,  the  plan  was  a 
good  one.  The  cost  of  a  piano- 
organ  was  about  £i'2,  while  the 
rent  of  one  in  Cairo,  said  Uanna, 
where  tliey  were  scarce,  was  three 
dollars  per  week,  Ho  aft<>r  some 
diligent  search  —  for  tbe  instm- 
ments  are  chiefly  uiodH  in  Vienna 
— I  discovered  an  importer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uatton  Gardens, 
from  whom  1  purchased  five  in- 
struments, to  be  deli  v-ered  ou 
board  the  ship  by  which  Honua 
was  to  sail  from  I^verpool,  for  the 
sum  of  £G5. 

With  these,  then,  and  a  fair  sum 
of  money,  and  with  several  suits  of 
^'ery   fashionable    clothes   and  lo^ 
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numerablo  presents  from  friends 
of  all  rimks,  Inolnding  a  silver- 
gilt  repeater  -  watch  and  chain, 
which  I  handed  to  him  in  the 
cab  on  tho  way  to  the  station, 
Honna  prepared  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  aeek  there  his  fortune. 

When  we  were  nearing  the  sta- 
tion I  noticed  that  he  was  unduly 
agitated,  and  by  crosii- examination 
elicited  that  his  desire  was  to  in- 
TOBt  in  some  boots  of  a  very  showy 
red  Icathor,  exhibited  in  the  win- 
dows of  cheap  ready-made  dealers. 
It  was  easy  to  satisfy  so  modest  a 
taste,  Olid  as  time  permitted,  we 
stopped  and  made  the  purchase. 

Hanna  nursed  his  new  acquisi- 
tions in  hia  arms  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  drive,  and  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  seat  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  than  ho  commenced 
a  minute  examination  of  thotr 
workmanship.  Aa  the  train 
moved  out  of  the  station  he  roB« 
from  his  seat  and  stretched  bis 
body  out  of  the  window. 

I  hurried  along  the  platform  to 
catch  his  farewell. 

"  Ya  Bey,"  he  said,  sadly,  "they 
are  not  like  the  Suakiui  boots. 
Those    were    good.      They   would 


have  worn  for  ever. 
said  BO." 

These  were  Hanna's  last  spoken 
words  to  me,  but  I  have  since  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  so  full  of 
information  tliat  it  uill  doubtloss 
be  of  interest  to  my  readers.  I 
therefore  quote  it  verbatim.  This 
is  the  letter : — 

"in  Cairo. 

"  Mr  Feruncis  Scudamore  Timoa 
Special  correspondent :  En  Loudon. 
My  Sir  I  have  the  honrn-  to  bo  Sir 
verj  aetfully  your  obedient  servant. 
My  Sir  I  have  the  pte^nre  to  oek 
your  in  good  Hulth.  But  I  am  much 
obeliged  by  yuur  kiudtss.  iliat  you 
make  me  verj  useful  aud  I  thunke 
you  olwys.  You  mj  a  great  Sir. 
And  I  am  now  obeniVrt  at  Cairo. 
But  not  yet  I  did  not  find  work  Bat 
I  am  verj  glod  by  yarn-  name  air.  if 
you  sent  a  letter  for  me  you  con  sent 
it  in  Ciiptaiu  Cheruhu.  But  my  sir, 
I  auiy  have  a  reeve  a  tuttur  to  Hent 
me  Beneh  from  you  my  Hir.  Blano 
L'lntfrrna^  are  in  good  ttnlth  but  my 
sir,  oue  broke  liver  and  bowils  run 
away. 

*'  Reuien  yours  servant 

^*'  Hajtma  Abyiwinion." 
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Is  the  foilowiiig  sketch  1  shall 
carefully  avoid  referring  to  any 
of  tltoee  '*  problems  of  buiiianity  " 
which  I  uui  given  to  understand 
are  uow  calling  for  solution.  Dis- 
catabLishment,  XahiA  Com  missions, 
Education — though  I  am  goin^  to 
a  country  where  men's  minds  are 
much  oxerciaed  by  all  tlireo — [  will 
none  of. 

"  NegUgens,  ne  qua  papuluB  lalioretf 
Faroe  privatum  niniium  otvero  : 
DonA  pneMjitU  cupc  Imttui  buriu  ut 
LinqneteTera." 

One  fine  morning,  then,  about  the 
middle  of  last  September,  T  booked 
myself  and  a  faithful  middle-aged 
spaniel  from  a  Loudon  terminus  to 
a  small  station  in  the  itud-we«t  of 
Oreat  Britain,  bound  for  a  well- 
remembered  spot  which  r  had 
nover  yet  left  without  inwardly 
resolving  to  get  back  again  as 
soon  aa  I  could.  1  was  in  the 
best  of  hnmocrs  at  the  prospect 
of  being  once  more  at  my  old 
quarters ;  and  though  tho  railway 
runs  through  a  great  variety  of  rich 
and  luxuriant,  and  sometimes  even 
beautiful,  Bccnery  between  Loudon 
and  yhrewsbury,  I  was  impatient 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  Wales,  and 
it  was  not  until  we  crossed  the  Dee 
that  I  felt  my  holiday  bad  fairly  be- 
guo.  The  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  country  at  tJiis  point  is  oom- 
plt^te.  I  have  crossed  the  boundary 
farther  south  without  being  con- 
scious of  any  immediate  ulceration 
in  the  character  of  the  scenery. 
But  on  leaving  Chester  we  are 
gT»»fted  by  nature  with  a  totally 
difierent  countenance — diHere-nt  in 
colour,  in  fonii,  in  the  smallrst 
details  as  well  as  in  general  eU'ect, 
from  the  England  we  have  left 
behind  os.      The  prevailing  tlats 


now  are  light  green  and  grey. 
The  hills  on  our  left>  as  we 
speed  on  our  way,  are  prettily 
wooded  :  but  we  miss  tho  dark  foli- 
age of  the  English  hedgerow  tiui* 
ber,  the  old  red  brick  farm-houses, 
which,  covered  with  crumbling 
lichens,  are  rather  roan  thau  red  ; 
the  snug  villages  with  the  tuU 
church  tower  or  spire.  In  place 
of  tbeao  we  have  between  the  hills 
and  the  sea  small  flat  enclosures, 
divided  very  often  by  walls ;  and 
everywhere  whitewashed  cottages 
and  houses  with  slated  roofs,  im- 
parting an  air  of  coldness  to  the 
landscape  even  on  a  summer  day. 
The  churches  are  gmatl,  and  not 
often  visible  from  the  railway.  But 
then  at  every  turn  on  our  Journey 
we  come  upon  little  picturesque 
nooks  which  compensate  for  all : 
little  pictures  done  by  nature's 
hand,  in  which  hanging  wood, 
mofis-covered  rock,  fretting  stream- 
let, and  banks  of  tangled  gor^e  and 
fern  are  blended  toget.h':r  in  such 
exquisito  confusion  that  the  eye 
could  feast  on  it  for  ever.  These 
tiny  glens  and  dingles  greet  one 
with  increasing  frequency  as  we 
penetrata  farther  into  the  country  ; 
and  of  course,  on  approaching  the 
Conway,  we  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  most  bean* 
tiful  scenery  in  North  Wales. 
Bettys-yCowi  in  particular,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Conway  and  the 
Lugwy,  I  have  a]  ways  thought 
one  of  the  loveliest  ttpota  in 
the  Principality.  But  our  way 
does  not  lie  thither.  We  run 
straight  on,  at  first  through  a  coun- 
try diversified  by  many  such  pn;tty 
little  bits  of  natural  conipiisition  as 
we  have  here  described.  But  by 
degrees  it  grows  wilder  and  more 
desolate.      Swamps   and   boga  ap- 
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pear  oo  either  side  of  the  line,  tor- 
menting ua  with  thoughts  of  the 
sport  to  be  had  there  in  Novem- 
ber, till  at  last  we  reach  a  point 
where  Jast  for  a  little  distance  the 
ooantry  assumes  a  more  English 
look.  There  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  cultivated  land,  and  we  see  more 
sheep  and  fewer  pewiUt.  Here  we 
get  out  and  find  a  dog-cart  in  wait- 
ing, which  aoon  conveys  us  out  of 
sight  of  anything  approaching  to 
the  commonplace,  and  eventually 
lands  ua,  about  seven  o'clock,  at  one 
of  tlte  most  delightful  rctrcata  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  visit. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  to  him- 
self, lying  on  a  gentle  declivity,  a 
large  low  farm-house,  which  has 
once  been  a  manor-house  and  the 
residence  of  a  country  gentleman, 
approached  downwards  through 
an  avenue  of  ancient  eycamores, 
and  shut  in  on  the  left  by  a  very 
high  stone  wall  enclosing  a  large 
old-fashioned  garden,  and  open- 
ing on  the  right  to  the  stables, 
cow-house»,  and  out-buildiiigs  ap- 
pertaining to  its  modern  character. 
At  the  end  of  the  avenue  on  iron 
gate  leads  into  a  small  courtyard, 
where  we  descend  from  our  vehi- 
cle, entrance  to  the  front  of  the 
house  being  obtained  through  a  low 
postern-door  in  the  garden-wall, 
overshadowed  by  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  sycamores,  which  stretches 
its  branches  on  every  side.  This 
opens  on  to  a  pretty  little  green 
lawn,  divided  from  the  garden  by 
a  mass  of  flowering-.shrubs,  inter- 
mingled with  rosea  and  fuchsias. 
Behind  the  fence  are  visible  some 
dark  yew-trees,  opple-trees,  and 
tall  hazel-bushes,  while  the  front 
of  the  house  is  here  formed  by  a 
low  verandah  with  glass  windows 
running  the  whole  length,  and  ad- 
mitting us  into  tho  dark  old  din- 
ing-room and  sitting-room,  where 
many  a  Welsh  cavalier  has  in  all 
prokuibility  drank  to  the  health  of 


King  Charles  and  auooeaa  to  the 
Whit«  Rose.  On  this  side  the 
house  is  entirely  shut  in  by  the 
high  wall  and  the  trees ;  and  for 
a  weary  Londoner,  tired  of  politics, 
tired  of  controversy,  tirod  of  town, 
wellnigh  tired  of  the  world,  can 
any  place  of  repose  be  imagined 
more  delicious ! 

Brian,  who  has  a  strain  of  tho 
Irish  water-spaniel  in  him  —  "I 
make  no  doubt,"  says  Mr  Thack- 
eray, **  that  I  too  am  descended 
from  Brian  Bora," — Brian  ia  ac- 
commodated in  a  comfortable 
stable,  and  I  then  proceed  indoors 
to  pay  my  compliments  to  my 
hostesses,  very  unlike  the  furies 
described  by  Tacitus,  who  encoun- 
tered the  Roman  army  when  it 
crossed  theMenai  Straits.  Thoyare 
two  most  courteous,  amiable,  and  re- 
fined women,  sisters,  who  carry  on 
the  farm  together—  and  there  is  a 
saying  in  parts  of  Anglesey  that 
women  make  the  beat  farmers. 
These  two  ladies  always  take  in  a 
friend  or  two  of  their  landlord's  in 
the  partridge-shooting  time,  and 
most  comfortable  do  they  make 
them,  aa  T  can  testify.  They  are, 
one  or  lioth,  born  cooks :  and  even 
Mr  Saintshury  would  acknowledge 
that  they  can  dress  game  to  per- 
fection. Perhaps  if  they  excel 
in  one  thing  more  than  in  another 
it  is  their  liaresoup. 

I  stayed  at  this  house  by  mya«lf 
about  ten  days,  shooting  partridges, 
in  company  with  Brian  and  a 
Welsh  boy  who  had  "  niel  Sassen- 
ach," from  ten  to  live,  and  return- 
ing home  on  the  late  September 
afternoon,  when  everything  is  go 
fair,  fresh,  and  sweot.  It  has 
been  in  many  parts  of  England  a 
very  bad  season  for  birds,  and  this 
part  of  Wales  had  sutTcred 
grievously,  in  so  much  that  over 
a  farm  where  laut  year  I  shot  twelve 
brace  of  birds  to  my  own  gun 
without  any  dilficulty,  I  could  not 
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now,  by  dint  of  hard  wftlking  and 
careful  shooting,  got  more  than  a 
third.  Brian  had  the  advantage 
of  me  in  one  respect,  for  ho  did 
not  know  it  waa  a  had  season,  and 
wm  naturally  buoyod  up  with  the 
hope  of  finding  a  covey  in  rvnry 
field  ve  entered ;  and  I  don't  think 
he  felt  the  aickneas  of  hope  de- 
ferred at  all.  It  was  different  with 
myself :  for  after  two  or  three  days 
[  began  to  see  plainly  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  making  anything 
like  a  bag,  and  resolved  to  (lud 
what  conipensation  I  could,  and  I 
can  always  find  a  great  deal,  in 
tlie  wild,  rough  scenery,  the 
beautiful  air,  the  mellow  sunshine, 
in  watching  the  habita  of  birda 
and  beaatfi,  and  in  observing  the 
manners  and  sayings  of  the 
human  rare. 

After  I  came  home  from  shoot- 
ings I  D»ed  to  delight  in  strolling 
out  in  the  serene  Septembur  even- 
ing to  watch  the  turkeys  going  to 
roost  in  the  syoamorcs,  and  the 
rooka  preparing  for  rest  in  the 
little  grove  of  ash  -  trees  beyond 
the  pig -sty.  WTiy  both  turkeys 
and  rooks  proceed  with  so  much 
deliberation,  and  are  so  long  in 
making  up  their  minds  before 
settling  for  the  night,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover.  I  know 
that  many  birds  make  what  seems 
a  very  unnecessary  fusa  about 
going  to  bed,  none  more  eo  tlian 
the  rook.  But  there  is  no  fusa 
or  bustle  about  the  turkeys.  One 
will  sit  upon  a  wall,  staring 
straight  up  into  tlie  tree  where 
he  means  nltimateiy  to  perch,  for 
half  Ui  hour  at  a  time,  solemn, 
ailent,  and  nearly  motionless. 
Whether  this  is  done  in  obedience 
to  any  private  undprstanding 
among  themselves,  which,  like 
Serge&nt  Duzfuz,  T  am  not  in  a 
position  to  explain,  I  can't  say. 
Possibly  the  turkey,  like  the  Turk, 
may  consider  it  x^fra  dit;.  to  be  in 


a  hurry  about  anything.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  rookK  h  very  differ- 
ent. 1  have  seen  two  or  three 
thousand  at  a  time  wheeling  rouuQ 
and  round  over  the  Uttlo  wn 
now  high  in  the  air,  now  almoal 
touching  the  tree  tops,  now  righl 
overheod,  now  taking  a  circuit 
half  a  mile  or  more,  and  returning 
only  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  a  dozen  times.  Some- 
times they  all  pitch  heui:l  first  into 
the  trees,  and  you  imagine  that 
the  ceremony  is  over,  when  in  & 
few  minutes  out  they  all  bounce 
again  with  u  rush,  and  collecting 
together  in  the  air  re-sume  their 
rotatory  movemenU  with  unabated 
energy  and  clamour. 

About  this  time,  too,  I  used  to 
watch  the  pigs  gathering  together 
in  an  nprn  space  near  the  sty, 
moving  about  restlessly  with  their 
noses  in  the  air,  and  apparently 
wanting  to  ask  me  what  o'clock 
it  woa.  I  am  very  fond  of  pigs, 
though  I  still  adhere  to  the  habit, 
oontrocted  in  early  youth,  of 
throwing  stones  at  them.  But 
not  at  their  dinner-hour.  Ko.  I 
think  of  my  own ;  and  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  secret  sym- 
pathy between  us  which  accounts 
for  their  confidence  and  famili- 
arity. Presently,  as  it  grows 
dusk,  the  white  owls  will  bo 
seen  flitting  about  the  cbtmney- 
tops  and  the  adjacent  trees,  sym- 
bols, OS  they  always  seem  to  me, 
of  peace,  seclusion,  and  immemo- 
rial repose  and  tranquillity.  And 
thf^n,  repeating  to  myself  the  ad- 
mirably chosen  words  of  Gray,  I 
re-enter  the  house  to  prepare  for 
the  agreeable  repast  which  awaits 
me  in  the  old  wainscoted  parlour. 

On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  little 
parish  church,  where  the  service 
was  in  Welsh,  and  where,  to  judge 
from  the  attention  with  which  it 
was  listened  to,  the  sermon  must 
have  been  a  very  good  one. 


ne.     Th^ 


Welsh  clergy  now  are  indeed  a 
very  different  class  of  men  from 
what  they  were  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
are  not  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men. 
Their  stipends  are  frf-quently  small, 
und  they  live  in  a  v<^ry  plain  way. 
But  all  those  that  I  have  tnet  have 
li«en  distinctly  men  of  more  than 
average  ability,  devoted  to  their 
profession,  and  exemplary  in  tho 
aiaohar^c  of  its  duties. 

I  must  make  Bomc  exception  to 
the  rule  with  which  I  started,  in 
regard  to  the  aspect  of  Dissent  in 
Wales,  though  I  shall  plunge  into 
no  controversy.  The  majority  of 
the  people,  both  farmers  and  la- 
bourers.are  Dissenters;  but  1  never 
could  find  out  that  they  cherished 
any  hostility  to  the  Church's  doc- 
trines. I  uset]  often  to  be  asked 
into  the  furm-houses  for  lunch,  or 
to  take  a  "  cup  o'  tea  "  in  tho  after- 
coon,  and  always  found  the  farmers 
very  courtwms,  very  easy  to  get 
on  with,  and  very  ready  to  talk. 
Some  of  them  were  educated  and 
intelligent  men,  whose  main  ob- 
jection to  the  Church  was  tlic  un- 
equal distribution  of  its  revenues. 
They  would  not  have  understood 
Sydney  Smith's  argument  at  all. 
Others  thtre  were,  and  probably 
these  ore  everywhere  the  majority, 
at  least  among  such  as  have  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  consider  why 
they  are  Dissenters,  with  whom 
the  question  of  Orders  seemed  to 
1«  uppermost.  One  old  man,  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  amused  me 
rather  by  his  way  of  putting  the 
question.  He  said  the  Dissenters 
were  accused  of  intolerance.  But 
that  waa  not  so.  It  was  the 
bigotry  of  the  Church  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  reunion.  "  You  see, 
tir,"  he  said,  "they  won't  acknow- 
ledge us."  It  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  that  Dissenters,  hav- 
ing repudiated  the  Church  and 
episcopal  orders,    had   begun   the 


quarrel,  and  were  out  of  court  in 
conipUinLng  that  the  Church  still 
insisted  on  them.  His  way  of 
looking  at  the  question  reminded 
nio  strongly  of  the  old  poacher, 
who  declared  that  when  he  was 
in  business  he  never  wanted  to 
"run  up  agen  the  kcopora,"  if 
they'd  only  leave  him  alone.  So 
tho  old  gentleman  aforesaid  would 
have  no  quarrel  with  tho  Church, 
if  she  would  only  allow  what  all 
her  formularies  condemn,  and  aban- 
don the  chief  principle  which  it 
is  her  bounden  duty  to  protect. 
If  the  Church  would  deny  the 
Prayer-Book,  and  admit  that  no 
men  who  "  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians "  can  require  to 
be  "led  into  tho  way  of  truth," 
this  excellent  Nonconformist  would 
hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  her.  It  is  Uie  old  story  of 
the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail,  la  m 
the  meantime  I  had  reason  to  be-  m 
lievo  that  a  species  of  practical 
intolerance  existed  among  some 
Welsh  Dissenters,  at  all  events. 
T  am  not,  of  course,  speaking  from 
personal  knowledge  ;  but  I  was  as- 
sured that  many  Nonconformists 
refuse  to  allow  their  servants  to  go 
to  church  :  and  that  if  any  of  them 
do  go,  they  are  informed  that  next 
hiringday  they  will  not  be  re- 
engaged unless  they  discontinue 
the  practice.  fl 

In  North  AVales  generally  the  ' 
labourers  are  boarded  by  the  far- 
mers, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ray  little  "nook"  receive  about 
nine  shillings  a-weck  besides.  The 
married  men  get  cottagns,  con- 
sidered to  represent  a  sliilling  «- 
week  more.  As  a  general  rule, 
alt  alike  are  allowed  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  to  plant  a  sack 
of  potatoes,  the  farmer  finding  the 
manure ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
allowed  grazing  for  one  sheep  all 
the  year  round.  They  are  appar- 
ently comfortable  and  contented. 


Bnt  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
the  workinjf  man  has  a  stuUing 
face  for  strangers,  which  m&y  be 
no  index  to  bis  real  feelings,  and 
finch  may  be  the  case,  for  what  I 
can  tell,  in  North  Wales.  More- 
over, I  have  noticed,  both  in 
Wales  and  England,  that  men  at 
work  in  the  fields  seeui  always 
pleasfd  to  see  a  spoHsmao,  and 
that  if  ^'Du  only  have  a  gun  in 
your  hand  yoa  are  certain  of 
meeting  with  a  friendly  civility 
which  yon  might  not  invariably  ex- 
perience as  an  ordinary  pedea- 
trtan.  Here,  however,  there  is 
this  to  be  said,  that  the  men 
could  not  well  be  rude  to  an 
Englishman  if  they  wished,  as 
very  few  Welsh  labourers  speak 
English,  and  very  few  English 
visitors  understand  Welsh.  The 
farmers,  it  is  true,  will  tell  you 
that  much  of  this  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  is  as 
sumed,  and  that  they  not  only 
understand  English  when  it  is 
spoken  to  them,  bnt  that  some 
among  tbem,  at  all  events,  especi- 
ally the  boys,  could  speak  it  in 
return  if  they  chose.  My  two 
kind  hostesties  always  maintained 
that  the  boy  I  took  out  shooting 
with  me  was  only  shy,  and  didn't 
like  to  talk  English  l>efore  me. 
This,  1  believe,  was  partly  true  ; 
for  as  be  got  more  used  to  me, 
ho  would  occasionally  volunteer  a 
remark  in  English,  sk,  for  in- 
stance, "the  pull's  a-ehouting" — 
Le.f  the  bull's  a- roaring;  or 
"you've  broken"  — ».«.,  torn  — 
'*your  cloth(?s."  But  sometimes 
to  \ery  simple  (|neBtions,  requir- 
ing only  Yes  or  No,  his  replica, 
like  some  of  those  ]  got  from  the 
labourers,  roust  have  betokened, 
I  think,  a  genuine  iguorance.  I 
asked  him  once  whether  he  had 
had  his  dinner ;  he  answered  that 
he  didn't  know.  I  asked  a  man 
in   the   fields   if   there   were   any 


birds  on  the  farm.  He  replied,' 
"To-morrow."  Tfao  boy  could 
read  English  well  enough ;  and 
by  carrying  pencil  and  paper  with 
me,  and  writing  down  what  T 
wanted  him  to  do,  we  got  on 
nicely.  They  are  taught  to  read 
English  at  school,  but  not  to  speak 
it ;  and  probably  when  addressed 
by  an  Englishman  it  is  the  accent 
and  rapidity  of  utterance  which 
perplexes  them. 

One  very  old  farmer  onoe  came 
out  of  his  house  to  me  in  the  fields, 
miatalcing  me  for  his  landlord,  I 
said  I  was  only  a  friend  of 
that  gentleman  ;  and  as  he  was 
very  cordial,  I  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  asked  him  how  he 
was.  He  understood  English  well 
enough  ;  but  his  reply  was  partly 
conveyed  by  signs.  Ho  clasped 
his  hands  across  the  pit  of  hia 
stomach,  and,  looking  at  me  earn- 
estly, declared  that  he  was  all 
right  "  from  here  up,"  at  the  same 
time  regarding  the  lower  part  of 
his  body  with  a  deep  sigh.  Very 
amusing  scenes  would  sometimes 
arise  from  the  mutual  misunder- 
standings of  Welsh  and  Eogliah. 
J  was  oDoe  out  shooting  with  a 
Welsh  proprietor  when  two  native 
trespassers  were  brought  before 
him.  He  could  speak  no  Welsh, 
aud  the  two  lads  only  very  broktai 
English.  He  asked  who  they  wore, 
who  were  their  parents,  and  so 
forth.  Only  half  catching  the 
meaning  of  something  said  by  one 
of  them,  "What,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  do  you  mean  to  say  you  never 
had  a  mother  1"  "Ah,"  said  the 
English  keeper,  in  bis  eagerness  to 
show  his  soom  of  Welsh  veracity 
rather  overrunning  the  scent, 
"and  he  wouldn't  tell  you  if  ha 
had."  M 

Primitive  manneni  and  oustom^l 
die  bard  in  such  localities.      The 
ancient    ways    of   agriculture   are 
still  cherished.    Glose  by  the  house 
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Some  Thoftgldt  oii  the  Woman  Qitestum. 
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SBySf  "  I  intend  by  precept  and 
example  to  exercise  a  salatiLrjr  in- 
fluence over  you,"  who  awakens  in 
us  a  feeling  of  meekness  and  doci- 
lity J  and  1  cannot  soe  why  we 
should  expect  the  same  principle 
of  action  to  be  more  e^cacious 
when  the  two  sexes  instead  of  two 
individuals  are  oouceniud.  If  it 
bn  true  that,  "  beyond  and  above 
all  that  we  may  r/o,  is  that  which 
we  may  he"  it  is  yet  more  true 
that  what  we  may  say — and  par- 
ticularly what  we  may  say  about 
ourselvos — is  of  no  consequence  at 
all.  One  is  tempted  sometimes  to 
think  that  we  women  are  forget- 
ting altogether  the  words  of  our 
poetess  and  priestess  :^ 

"A  wotuau  c&uiot    do   the  thing  she 

ought, 
Which  means  whatercr  perfect  thing 

she  can, 
In  lifn,  iu  art,  itt  science,  kitt  she  fenrs 
To  let  tho  |>crfeot  action  tuko  her  ptkri, 
And  rest  there :  she  must  prove  what 

she  can  do 
Before  flhe  doe«  it,   prate  of  wonuku's 

rights. 
Of  woToau'd  iiuHsion,  wonmn'a  fancUon, 

till 

The  men  (who  are  prating  too  on  their 

side)  crj', 
*  A  woman's  function  plainly  is  .  .    .to 

Ulk."  •' 

And  again : — 

"  We  want  more  fjniot  in  oar  works, 
More    knowlcilge    of    the    bonnda    in 

wliich  we  work ; 
More  knowledgfi  that  each  iodividuol 

man 
R«niainB  an  Adam  to  the  general  race, 
Constrained  to  see  like  Adnm^  that  he 

keep 
His  personal  state's  condition  honestly, 
Or  vain  all  Uiought^  of  his  to  holp  the 

world, 
Which  stiil  must  be  developed  from  ita 

If  bettered  in  ita  many." 

And  now  some  young  scifntist 
will  remind  me  ruthlessly  that  by 
using  the  word  "  evolution  "  I  have 


cut  the  ground  from  under  my  owi 
feet  —  that  "  trj-ing  to  develo;^ 
oui^clvcs"  is  like  trying  to  pushi 
on  the  locomotive  that  carries  us, 
that  Nature  makes  no  leaps,  and 
that,  slowly  as  women  have  de- 
veloped throughout  the  ages,  so 
slowly  will  they  develop  to  the 
end. 

I  am  not  learned  enough  to 
refute  the  objection,  but  I  should 
like  to  quote  in  answer  to  ib  a  few 
words  which  a  great  man  spoke  to 
me  some  years  ago. 

"  On  this  subject  of  evolution," 
he  said,  *' three  things  seem  clear 
to  me : — 

"  1.  That,  as  a  role,  Nature  haa 
worked  slowly  and  imperceptibly, 
leaving  behind  traces  of  the  links 
in  the  chain. 

"  2.  That  there  have  been  from 
time  to  time  periods  of  exceptional 
activity,  when  development  has 
advuuutid  with  a  rush,  and  some 
of  the  links  have  been  lost. 

"  3.  That  in  one  such  period 
of  exceptional  activity  man  was 
evolved." 

Is  it  too  sanguine  to  hope  that 
the  present  age,  with  all  its  fever- 
ish unrest,  its  mistaken  ambitions, 
its  false  estimate  of  intrinsic 
values,  may  yet  prove  to  be  an 
age  of  exceptional  activity  for 
woman,  not  only  aa  regards  the 
comparatively  accidental  charac- 
teristics of  the  medium  in  which, 
she  lives,  but  also  as  regards  the 
essential  characteristics  of  herself ! 

Po  we  need  a  new  revelation  to 
tell  us  that  such  a  hope  can  never 
be  realised  through  our  scrutinis- 
ing tho  faults  of  others,  and  loudly 
proclaiming  ourselves  tiie  con- 
science oE  the  race  ]  The  womaD 
question,  with  all  its  special  fea- 
tures, is  subject  to  general,  eternal 
laws ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
agej)  has  surely  taught  us  that  he 
who  would  save  his  follows  cao-, 
only  do  it  by  consecrating  himsal 
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At  no  time  of  our  national  life, 
perhaps,  has  there  been  so  mnch 
importance  attached  to  the  public 
schools,  which  ore  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  of 
English  national  inatitutions,  as 
now.  It  may  bo  that  tht;  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  class  which 
desires  its  boys  to  be  educated  in 
that  way,  eithor  because  of  its  ex- 
cellence or  because  of  the  pride  of 
bringing  up  their  boys  along  with 
the  oli'spring  of  the  highest  classes, 
which  is  so  strong  among  the  new 
rich,  rouses  ever  a  greater  and 
greater  curiosity  on  this  point ;  or 
it  may  be — a  motive  which  tells 
very  strongly  with  the  popular 
writer,  if  not  always  with  the 
reader  —  because  they  are  very 
easy  to  write  about :  but  certainly 
the  amount  of  articles  and  even 
books  written  alwut  Kton,  Marrow, 
and  the  other  great  schools  has 
been  very  great  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Curious  delusions 
exist  about  them,  in  the  face  of  all 
this  iiiforuintion  ;  hut  yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  all 
know  familiarly  enough  the  course 
of  life  which  is  led  Uiere,  and 
which  commends  itsf^lf  so  warmly 
to  all  who  have  been  trained  in  it. 
In  the  lirst  place,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly, even  narrowly,  Engliiih. 
^^tland  knows  them  (except  by 
recent  importation)  as  little  as 
France  or  Germany.  Their  role 
and  principles  are  unknown  else- 
where. That  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men should  be  trained  by  gentle- 
men more  or  less  of  their  own  cou- 
ditiou,  understanding  their  special 
needs  and  duties,  and  that  from 
their  childhood  tht-y  should  bo 
treated  like  gentleiucm,  —  Uught 
first  of  all  the  laws  of  honour,  and 
that  a  man,  even  if  only  ten  yea  ''*' 


old,  mast  be  true  to  his  word,  ar 
governed  by  the  unwritten  laws 
of  that  noblest  aristouracy,  the  re- 
gulations which  nobtesBe  obliffe  and 
gentle  blood  demands,  —  is  their 
special  pride  an<l  distinction.  It 
would  Vio  presumption  and  folly  to 
pretend  that  the  love  of  truth  is 
not  inculcated  in  others — in  all  the 
schools  of  England, — bat  in  those 
in  a  spt-cial  form  and  noble  way. 
The  teaching  itself  is  a  dilTerent 
matter.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
distinguish  what  shades  of  better 
and  worse  may  be  in  this  respect 
between  one  or  another.  There  is 
a  general  level  nowadays  which 
none  can  fall  beneath,  and  some 
rise  above.  And  Eton  eaptjcially 
tias  its  ranks  of  masters  always 
replenished  with  tho  best  of  the 
young  scholars  from  the  Uniror^ 
sities  year  by  year  —  than  which 
wo  suppose  no  more  successful 
way  of  procuring  the  best  teaching 
is  known.  But  tho  thing  which 
distinguishes  it  and  its  felloa's 
from  all  public  schools  elsewhere 
— from  the  Lyc<^es  of  France  and 
the  Gymnasiums  of  Germany,  and 
from  all  other  High  Schools  and 
Academies  known — is  that  teauh- 
ers  and  taught  are  of  the  same 
class,  and  understand  each  other 
to  the  tips  of  their  fingers. 

The  pedagogue  hai  never  been 
very    highly   thought    of,    though 
everybody  allows  theoretically  the 
importance    of    his    oflioe.       Tin 
school  waster  in  general  has  sprang 
mostly  from  among  the  poor,  as 
the  clei^  liare  done  also  in  everf^ 
case  but  that  of  England,  and,  per^ 
hapa,  only  not  in  England  for  the    ' 
lost  hundred  years.    This  is  to  say 
nothing  against  thn  schoolmaster; 
but  it  bos  put  him  in  many  OMM 
iu  a  very  false  position.     Ue  has 
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where  I  was  living  dwelt  two  old 
men,  bachelors  and  brothers,  joint- 
tenants  oE  a  small  farm.  Laat 
■ummer,  for  the  first  tiino,  when 
the  grass  was  roady  to  be  cut, 
there  was  some  talk  of  iising  the 
mowing  -  machine.  One  of  the 
two  brothers,  a  Progressive,  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  it,  and  Rven- 
tually  carried  the  day,  whereupon 
the  other  immediately  went  to 
bed,  and  remained  there  till  the 
hay  was  got  in.  Dairy -farming 
and  grazing  are  leading  industries 
in  Anglesey,  and  the  farmers  send 
large  supplies  of  store  cattle  to 
England  —  Leicester,  I  believe, 
being  one  of  their  chief  markets. 
The  farmers  here  take  great  pride 
in  their  dairies,  the  walls  of  which 
on  one  estate  are  often  prettily 
inlaid  with  Minton  tiles,  at  the 
landlord's  expense,  with  iUustra- 
ttons  suggested  by  himself.  Some- 
times a  portrait  of  the  farmer's 
pretty  daughter  who  superintends 
the  dairy  has  the  place  of  honour. 
Agriculturists  have  of  course  been 
hard  hit  here  as  elsewhere ;  but  I 
heard  no  prophecies  of  ruin,  nor 
anything  of  land  going  oat  of 
cultivation.  They  probably  made 
money  in  the  dear  years,  on  which 
they  can  now  fall  baok.  One 
nice  little  lady  I  know  very  well, 
80  small  and  neat  and  ladylike, 
and  always  so  prettily  dressed, 
who  often  talked  about  the  post. 
She  bad  a  grandmother  living, 
when  I  first  went  to  Anglesey, 
who  *'had  seen  the  fairies";  but 
the  good  old  dame  had  seen  some- 
thing more  subatantiat  than  that. 
"When  my  grandmother  first  came 
to  this  farm,"  said  my  informant, 
"wheat  was  six  pounds  ten  a 
quarter,  and  the  men  had  sixpence 
aday"  (in  addition,  of  course,  to 
their  board  and  lodging).  "Folk 
could  live  then,"  she  naively  added. 
1  ■  !nted  to  the  8tat«ment,  think- 
nowever,  at  the  same  time,  as 


I  glanced  at  her  black  silk  drew 
and  handsome  cloth  cloak,  that 
Uiey  could  live  pretty  well  still. 

Among  the  farmers  the  belief  in 
fairies  and  witches  seemed  to  have 
reached  about  the  same  sta^  aa 
the  Borderer's  belief  in  the  Black 
Dwarf,  so  humorously  described  in 
the  introduction  to  tlmt  nove!. 
Behind  their  incredulity,  half  real 
and  half  assumed,  there  lurked  in 
a  comer  of  their  minds  a  suspicion 
that  there  might  be  something  in 
it  after  all  I  was  told  gravely 
of  a  reputed  witch  who  lived  about 
a  mile  otf  in  a  hut  in  a  remote 
glen  —  the  very  spot  for  such  a 
character  —  that  "she  was  quite 
liarmless," — a  piece  of  information 
which  would  have  been  entirely 
superfluous  had  the  speaker  not 
believed  that  there  were  some  who 
were  not  harmless.  My  informant 
on  this  occasion  was  a  man  about 
five- and' thirty,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated  in  Knglaud,  had  read  '  Pick- 
wick,' and  drank  olo.  If  the 
fairies  have  really  got  King 
Arthur,  Mona  is  the  place,  of 
all  others,  where  wc  should  nat- 
urally expect  to  find  them.  h 

While  I  \va£  staying  in  my  H 
farm-house,  indulging  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  solitude,  getting  up 
when  I  liked,  going  to  bed  when 
I  liked,  and  rambling  about  the 
fields  ail  day  as  long  us  I  liked, 
1  too  felt  in  a  kind  of  fairyland, 
or,  rather,  very  like  a  lotos-eater, 
careless  of  mankind,  and  forgetful 
of  all  ties,  duties,  or  obligations. 
I  quitted  that  happy,  peaceful, 
picturesque  retreat  with  infinite 
reluctance,  though  I  exchanged 
it  for  all  the  elegancies  of  a  great 
country-seat  full  of  agreeable  com- 
pany, and  surrounded  by  finer  and 
bolder  scenery  than  any  1  had 
left,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was 
stilt  possible  to  make  a  good  bag 
of  partridges  even  in  the  present 
season.    A  favourite  beat  of  mi 
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lies  far  away  on  tbe  •western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  whero  the 
Iruh  Channel  and  the  Camarvon- 
shire  mountains  are  visible  the 
whole  time.  1  have  every  year 
had  one  walk  by  inyseU  on  this 
beat,  which  takea  a  very  long  dBy, 
and  is  in  part«  very  rough  walk- 
ing, and  in  averagfi  seasons  I  have 
generally  managed  Lo  get  from  ten 
to  twelve  brace  on  it,  I  could 
have  done  the  same  this  year ;  but 
I  left  off  fihootiiig  when  I  had 
got  eight  brace,  thinking  that  as 
birds  were  scarce,  I  was  not  ex- 
pected to  kill  many  more.  But  I 
had  many  more  chances. 

The  partridge-shooting  there  is 
very  prt'tty  sport,  either  with  a 
spaniel  or  a  pointer.  Long  narrow 
fields  of  Ktuhble  :ind  turnips  run 
up  between  high  '"  banks,"  as  they 
are  called  here,  being  really  masses 
of  atone  clothed  with  fern,  heather, 
gorse,  and  brambles.  On  ground 
like  this  it  is  easy  to  scatter  birds, 
but  very  ditHcult  to  mark  them  ; 
and  I  wish  for  no  better  sport  than 
hunting  for  a  broken  covey  with 
a  good  dog  among  these  rocks 
and  hollows.  Sometimes,  if  a 
pointer  or  setter,  you  catch  sight 
of  hiin  on  the  topmost  stone, 
drawn  up  stiff  and  well- defined 
against  the  sky-line,  the  birds  pro- 
bably being  just  underneath  him 
among  the  thick  grass  and  rubbish 
under  tbe  stone  wall  which  runs 
round  tbe  base  of  the  rock.  Hav- 
ing climbed  up  to  him,  you  then 
have  to  descend  again  over  the 
slippery  stones,  with  the  great  pro- 
bability that  the  birds  wilt  rise 
just  as  yon  are  poising  yourself  on 
a  loose  fragment.  It  ret^uires  all 
one's  nerve  to  shoot  well  in  such 
circumstances.  Then  at  other 
times  the  keeper  will  summon  you 
rapidly  round  the  comer,  to  find 
Ponto  or  Carlo  curled  round  like 
a  fried  whiting,  with  hts  head 
nearly  meeting  his  tail,  ina  narrow 


place  -where  there  is  hardly  room 
for  him  to  stand  at  all.  There  is 
a  brace  of  birds  undiu*  that  black- 
berry bush.  The  keeper  pokes  his 
stick  in :  out  come  the  birds,  and 
twirl  rapidly  round  the  steep  bank 
to  your  right.  One  is  stopped 
quickly  ;  the  other  you  catch  just 
as  he  is  disappearing,  and  are  not 
certain  whether  you  have  killed 
him  or  not  till  Brian,  who  is  told 
off  for  this  particular  duty,  brings 
him  back  in  triumph.  These  are 
moments  which  repay  the  partridge- 
shooter  for  many  long  and  blank 
hours  in  a  bad  season.  ^ 

But  a  good  many  birds,  in  twoafl 
and  threes,  have  gone  towards  the  ^ 
bog  which  lies  just  below,  and 
where,  Cod  willing,  as  the  Baron  of 
Itradwardine  says,  we  nmy  meet 
with  a  snipe.  Partridges  are  very 
fond  of  the  dry  places  in  these 
hogs,  and  we  get  half  -  a  -  dozen 
pretty  shots  in  crossing  it,  besides 
a  snipe  ajid  a  landrail ;  and  then 
on  to  some  large  turnip-tields  be- 
yond, whence  we  hope  again  to 
drive  birds  into  the  clefts  and 
crags  lying  on  the  other  aide  of 
them.  From  eight  to  twelve  brace 
of  birds  killed  after  this  fashion 
are  worth  ten  time.8  the  number 
bagged  on  ordinary  ground, whether 
over  dogs  or  not. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to 
this  sport  in  Anglesey,  and  that  is 
the  number  of  dogs  kepi  by  tbe 
small  farmers.  Every  little  bolder, 
with  his  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of 
land,  though  he  owns  neither  sheep 
nor  cow,  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
keep  two,  and  aouietimcs  three  or 
four,  half -starved  mongrels,  who 
get  their  living  in  the  fields.  I 
was  once  talking  to  the  tenant  of 
the  farm  where  I  was  shooting, 
when  a  big  dog,  not  his  own,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  road  in  front  of 
us,  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of 
the  turnip-field  I  was  about  to 
enter,  and  went  into  another  whiob 
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b11  the  methods  are  to  be  seeu  at 
Kton  as  iu  other  places.  There 
are  msfiterx  whos^t  delight  it  ia 
to  cultivate,  almost  as  tf  in  a 
hot-houae,  with  sedulous  observa- 
tion, intcrconrse,  and  intluence,  thu 
characters,  as  they  think,  of  the 
boys  under  thorn,  uniting  a  kind 
of  maternal,  half  •  feminine  inti- 
macy and  teuderuesB  to  the  ruder 
bonds ;  and  there  are  some  to  whom 
the  other  form  of  life,  as  prized 
and  followed  at  tho  present  day, 
tlio  athletic  side,  is  everything, 
pursued,  aud  maintained  not  only 
for  the  honour  of  the  School  {so 
eatoemod),  and  the  successes  that 
count  so  much  in  the  present  phase 
of  Englinh  life,  but  Injcause  they 
honestly  believe,  and  with  reason, 
that  these  manly  sportfi  force  out 
much  worse  things  from  the  minds 
of  the  uiiiiitellactual,  and  that  the 
grossest  temptations  of  youth  are 
blunted  to  thoee  who  know  by  ex- 
perience that  the  body  must  be 
kept  ia  subjection  even  for  the 
flake  of  pleasure.  Both  these  types 
flourish  amid  a  small  community 
of  men  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
training  of  t)oys,  and  taking  but  a 
modidod  interest  in  anything  savu 
thatalMmportant  nurture  of  youth. 
The  new  University  man,  of 
course,  abounds  also,  who  has  not 
yet  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
life  to  be  himself  awaro  what  his 
higher  faculties  or  duties  are,  and 
who  is  only  a  schoolboy  of  a  larger 
growth,  thinking  chie6y  how  to 
encourage  other  schoolboys  to  gain 
the  prizes  he  has  himself  so  lately 
woo.  Perhaps  the  influences  of 
such  a  place,  the  pressure  of  the 
young  life,  all  so  undeveloped,  so 
full  of  possibilities,  lias  an  cQcct 
in  limiting  the  growth  of  the  men, 
almost  all  young,  who  are  its  guides 
and  leaders,  ket^ping  up  an  atmos- 
phere of  artiticial  youthfulness, 
and   dimiiusliiug  everything  that 


docs  not  tell  more-or  less  upon  t1 
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progress  and  instruction    of    tl 
boys. 

In  such  a  sphere  it  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  importauca  of 
a   man  who  has    altogether   out- 
grown this  youthful  phase,  which  is 
in  its  nature  entirely  mo<iem,  and 
proceeds  from  the  over-importance 
which   every  iufluenco  aruund   us 
helps   to   give   to  mere    teaching, 
or  we  may  even  go  further,   and 
say  mere  training, — tlie  conscious 
influence  put  forth  by  one  hums 
creature  upon  another.     It  is 
fashion  of  the  time  to  think  th 
everything  is  in  that.     But  it 
not  the  old  tradition  of  the  Knji 
lish  school,  nor  is  it,  we  think,  tb 
highest  inspiration.     After  all, 
be  brought  up  by  and  amou^  nu 
is  the  beat — men  full  in  all  the 
terests   of   the  world,   not    eithe 
cloistered  or  confined  within  schol- 
astic  limits.      It  was   iMr  Hale'a 
great  distinction  that  he  was  this 
Ue  was  the  genial  father  of  Ko 
lish    life,    not   so   overwhelmingijj 
devoted  to  his  children  as  to  col 
off  his  own  individuality,  not  feinu 
nine   in   any   absorption  of  aye 
pathy  :  but  all  the  more  a  tower 
strength  on  that  account,  an  inde 
pendent  mind,  ready  to  bring  it 
native  powers  and  long  experience 
to  every  problem,   clearing  away 
all  that  WAS  unimportant,  cDitiog 
to  the   root  of  the  matter,  with 
eyes  always  sympathetic  but  never 
sentimental,  dispersing  the  unreal, 
helping  the  true.     He  was  not  an 
athle1«,  though  he  loved  his  boys 
to  win  a  race  and  bring  the  glories 
of  another  cup  to  the  house.     He 
was  not  in  any  exclusive  way  a 
scholar,  tlioogh  ready  to  rejoice  and 
triumph  in  every  literary  success. 
He  was  a  man,  an  Englishman, 
entering  into  every  sphere  of  life, 
eager  in  politics,  full  of  books,  read- 
ing everything,  as  far  as  was  pos- 


sible  eeeiiig  everything,  Uikiug  bis 
port  wherevur  hu  was.  liis  BUiile, 
his  ready  Joke,  tlie  kindiit'su  tlmt 
ficetnDd  to  ray  out  from  liiiii  liku 
an  atmosphere,  pervaded  the  whole 
school.  Old  Hale,  Badger  H&le  I 
The  uienry  nickname,  in  iUi>lf 
almost  always  a  sign  of  kiud- 
ness,  always  evoked  an  aiLSwer- 
ing  glow  of  pleasure  and  kind- 
uess  in  old  Iwys  and  new  boys 
alikt',  Huid  all  the  wonderful  sub- 
divisions of  that  youthful  crowd. 
ThiTu  were  many  masters  of  whom 
the  itoys  stood  in  more  awe.  There 
were  many  whoac  attainments  were 
greater  in  the  strait  limits  of  pro- 
isttional  life  :  there  was  none  who 
vas  more,  scarcely  any  who  was 
so  much,  a  man  in  the  midst  of 
those  overwhelming  induences  of 
youth.  Through  all  these  ho  pre- 
served always  the  large  and  natural 
proportions  of  manhood,  unexag- 
p:erated,  un»pecialificd.  lie  loved 
Irf>ndon  and  hiu  club,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  all  that  was  going  on:  it 
troubled  him  if  there  was  a  new 
book  talked  of  whiclt  hv  hod  not  at 
IbiaI  dipped  into :  he  even  read 
the  serials  as  they  raji,  and  kept 
bimfcelf  going  with  half-a-dozen 
Btoriea.  jVnd  he  knew  ovorybody 
about  a.  world  which  was  always 
cheerful  in  his  eyes,  of  which  he 
always  hoped  and  thought  the 
best  From  Bond  Street  or  the 
Park  to  the  faiiiiliar  Hij^h  Street 
of  Eton  he  could  not  walk  a  dozen 
st(>ps  without  encountt-ringafrieud; 
at  every  railway  station,  whenever 
be  took  a  journey,  he  met  some- 
body ho  knew.  He  was  every- 
body's trubtee,  adviser,  hrlper,  the 
guardian  of  the  poor,  tioth  for- 
mally— for  he  held  that  otlice  in  bis 
parLHh-  and  unorticially,  to  every 
one  who  called  upon  bis  aid.  He 
was  one  of  the  local  political  leaders 
on  ftlr  Ciludfitonu's  Ktdu,  until  that 
slatesuian  entered  upon  the  arratic 


career  which  ended  his  poUd< 
life^  when  Mr  Hole  boceime  a  steady 
and  useful  liberal  Unioni&t.  With 
all  these  chargea,  and  many  more, 
upon  his  heJLcl,  his  fall  was  like 
that  of  a  great  tower  in  the  little 
place  where  he  had  been  a  shadow 
from  the  storm  to  many  for  forty 
years.  There  is  a  new  opening 
sky  behind  every  such  great 
moval,  but  the  liglit  is  chill  am 
terrible  to  mortal  eyes. 

Mr  Hale's  sphere  in  the  School 
was  that  of  science,  which  he  loved. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  been  cliielly 
concerned  with  the  Army  Clasti, 
wliich  was  specially  congenial  to 
him,  for  he  came  of  a  race  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  all  his 
traditions  were  of  that  strenuous 
and  militant  life,  while  at  the 
same  lime  the  association  with 
those  young  men,  al>out  to  be 
scattered  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  added  to  the  breadth  of 
his  aympathiiAg  with  every  spot  of 
ground  on  which  Knglinhmen  lived 
and  died.  He  had  one  of  Uie 
largest  houses  in  Eton,  always 
overilowing  with  boya,  always  well 
to  the  front  on  field  and  river,  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  genial, 
humorous  house- master,  the  twin- 
kle in  whose  eye  made  many  a 
small  heart  rise  with  a  conscious* 
ness  of  punishment  averted.  Th 
name  of  Badger  Hale,  by  wbiel 
Ite  was  everywhere  known,  arosai 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  very  grey, 
almost  white,  quite  early  in  life,  and 
presented  the  carious  sight  of  an 
almost  white  head  and  black  beard. 
The  nickname  remained  when 
the  beard  bad  also  become  grey. 
An  impudent  little  person  in  his 
division  asked  him  once,  while  the 
form  listened  with  tremulous  do- 
light,  "  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  badgers 

flourish  in "  we  do  not  romem- 
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did  not  belong  to  us.  1  asked  my 
friend  how  he  could  expect  to  have 
any  game  if  loose  doga  were  allowed 
all  over  the  place  like  that  one  t 
The  man,  replied,  as  in  excuse  and 
pity  for  the  dog,  "  Well,  sir,  it  is 
bod ;  but  you  see,  poor  thing,  he's 
got  notliitig  to  do."  This  was 
capital  —  a  piece  of  unconscious 
teBtimony  to  the  juflticc  of  my  com- 
plaint which  was  worth  a  mine  of 
gold.  The  dog  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
hia  owner  didn't  want  him  :  there- 
fore he  beat  all  the  adjoining  holds 
for  hiB  amusement,  if  not  for  his 
dinner.  This  is  the  case  with  more 
than  half  the  dogs  in  the  itdand. 
They  kill  harea  in  the  breeding 
seasons,  when  the  does  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  them,  Aa  likely  as  not, 
they  kill  young  partridj^ea  when 
they  have  a  chance  ;  and  of  course 
in  marauding  over  the  fields  I 
have  doscribed,  they  drive  away 
all  the  coveys.  Personally  I  would 
make  some  sacrifice  for  "the  poor 
man's  dog,"  bat  not  for  the  poor 
man's  pack.  That  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that 
a  farmer  of  twenty  acres,  with  two 
cows  and  a  goat,  can  require  three 
or  four  dogs,  or  even  one  dog,  for 
hia  business.     One  is  quite  enough 


for  a  fnend  and  a  oompanion.  The 
rest  are  kept  for  poaching,  and 
spoiling  sport.  I  have  been  told 
by  many  of  the  large  dairy  farmers 
in  tlie  island  that  whore  herds  of 
cows  are  kept,  dogs  do  more  harm 
than  good.  They  ore  of  coarse 
wanted  for  sheep  j  but  none  of  the 
smaller  occupiers,  who  arc  the 
chief  offenders,  have  any  sheep. 
The  dogs,  as  my  friend  said,  have 
nothing  to  do,  and,  being  idle,  get 
into  mischief. 

Alas!  it  is  all  over  now. 
have  had  my  outing.  I  looked 
my  lost  on  glen  and  mountain, 
brook  and  bog,  wood  and  crag, 
from  the  windows  of  the  Irish 
express,  as  it  rushed  past  them  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  miles  on  hoar; 
and  now  the  only  consolation  I 
can  find  is  sitting  in  my  arm-chair 
recalling  all  my  pleasant  experi* 
ences,  and  living  that  fortnight 
over  again  in  imagination,  as  I 
commit  my  reminiscences  to  paper. 
1  thank  my  stars  that  I  am  able 
to  do  this.  It  softens  the  panga  of 
parting,  and  makes  me  even  love 
my  writing-table  for  the  time  being, 
though  regarded  generally  aa  a 
hard  taskmaster. 

RusTicua  UnBJUfL'S. 
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Som«  Thojt^fug  on  tha  Woman  Qitestion. 


SOME    THOtJOnTS    OX    THR    WOMAN     QUESTION.' 
BT  TUB  AUTDOB  OP   '  MOKA   MACLEAN.' 


"  Tt  is  a  curious  thing/'  said  a 
friend  to  me  some  time  ago,  "  ho«^ 
in  all  our  talk  of  the  evolution  of 
the  individual,  we  fail  to  recognise 
the  evolution  of  the  medium." 

I  have  oft<!n  Ixnin  Btruok  ninoo 
with  the  truth  of  the  remark.  In 
Btndjring  a  man's  life,  even  when 
we  give  ourselvitfl  credit  for  taking 
into  account  the  action  of  environ- 
ment, we  look  upon  that  envirou- 
ment  as  a  fixed  quantity,  and 
fail  to  recognise  that  it  is  develop- 
ing just  AS  surely  as  the  man  him- 
self is.  Nay,  it  even  happens  re- 
peatedly that  wfi  give  the  individ- 
ual credit  for  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  medium  in  which  he 
lives,  and,  when  his  surrouiidinga 
change,  we  say,  "  How  much  he 
has  accomplished  I  '* 

This  truth  seems  to  mo  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  the  woman  question. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  great 
improvement  in  the  position  of 
womcji  which  the  last  thirty  years 
have  seen,  we  are  perhaps  too 
much  inclined  to  regard  it  simply 
as  a  proof  of  the  development  of 
the  sex,  whemas  surely,  in  itself, 
this  improvement  is  not  so  much 
nn  evolution  as  a  change  of  sur- 
roundings. Our  girls  do  good 
work  at  school  and  college,  they 
win  high  honours  in  the  field  of 
open  Dompetition  with  men,  their 
names  are  iu  every  mouth ;  but 
did  not  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers do  good  work  before 
them  1  Woman's  work  is  more 
varied  than  it  was  of  old, — more 
exciting,  more  amusing,  more  con- 
genial; but,  regardeu  simply  as 
work,  ifl  it  any  better  1     Surely 


the  girls  who  distinguish  them- 
selves at  Girton  are,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
cisely the  girls  who  would  have 
distinguished  themselves  at  home. 
It  is  not  only  their  work  that  has 
improved ;  it  is  not  necessarily  they 
that  have  improved  ;  it  is  mainly 
the  medium  in  which  they  live. 

I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment 
to  detract  from  the  honour  due  to 
those  who  were  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  women,  who,  in  tho  teeth 
of  real  persecution,  asserted  their 
right  to  be  complete  human  beiogt, 
to  "  make  good  the  faculties  of 
themselves"  in  obedience  to  tlie 
light  that  was  in  them.  They 
carried  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
so  to  speak  ;  thoy  risked  much  and 
lost  much.  Tlie  girls  who  now 
follow  in  their  steps  risk  nothing. 
Tlioy  are  sure  of  applause,  sure  of 
popularity,  sure  of  a  welcome.  Let 
us  give  them  the  credit  they  de- 
serve; but  do  they  deserve  credit 
for  the  fact  that  their  choice  of  otv 
cupation  is  wider,  their  life  more 
varied,  their  work  |more  congenial, 
and  th*«refore  easier? 

In  an  able  article  on  the  wo- 
man question  which  appeared  some 
time  ago,  the  writer  stated  bis 
conviction  that  the  freedom  which 
women  at  present  enjoy  is  simply 
an  instance  of  altruism  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  When  the  pen- 
dulum swings  back,  and  altruism 
goes  out  of  fiL<ihion,  it  was  argued, 
women  will  once  more  betake 
themselves  meekly  to  their  distafi. 

The  writer,  no  doubt,  overstated 
bis    case,    ignoring    the   fact   that 
eluice-gatcs  are  more  easily  opf^ncdfl 
ttian    shnt,    and    forgetting    that,  1 
on  any  oomputatioOj  the  relation 


"Oome  to  me  at  one,  my  boy, 
and  we'll  tulk  it  over,"  Biud  with 
a  twiukle  th«  ganial  louaber.  Coni- 
ing  at  one  means  many  dreadful 
things  to  Etou  eara :  it  meant 
nothing  in  this  but  a  tug  at  the 
boy's  ear,  and  a  word  of  humorous 
adrice.  In  India,  in  Austnilia, 
in  Africa,  in  every  corner  of  tlie 
world,  men  meeting  in  all  manner 
of  wild  or  dangerous  places  will 
have  told  stories  to  each  other 
within  the  ]uat  three  months,  with 
&  smile  on  tlie  lip  hut  water  in  the 
eyes,  of  Badger  Ilale. 

We  have  said  lie  had  been  a 
Christian  •Socialist  in  liis  early 
days,  and  a  volnnteer  in  the 
Working  Men's  Oollegea  and  night- 
schools  which  that  moTement 
brought  forth.  Ho  had  also  a 
place  in  the  very  different  circlo 
surrounding  the  poet-  paint^^r 
Koaaetti,  and  was  among  those  who 
read  in  MS.  the  poeius  which 
were  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
pOBt's  wife,  although  they  came  to 
light  again  in  after-years.  Thus 
his  acquaintance  embraced  the 
innermost  walks  of  literature  as 
well  as  the  more  thickly  trodden 
paths  of  life,  and  it  did  not  fail 
among  later  writers,  with  whom  he 
had  many  friendships.  The  last 
public  place  in  which  he  appeared 
was  Lord's  cricket-ground,  at  the 
Eton  and  Ilarrow  match,  which, 
aa  everybody  will  remember,  was 
played,  and  drawn,  in  the  most 
unfavourable  weather.  He  had 
probably  not  misaod  that  function 
for  all  his  forty  years  at  Etou 
above  once  or  twice.  It  had  been 
damp  and  dreary,  and  it  was  re- 
memljero<l  that  he  was  not  so  lively 
as  usual  on  the  way  home.  It  was 
appropriate  that  this  »hould  hava 
been  the  very  last  scene  in  which 
he  was  seen  of  men :  for  the  charm 
of  that  meeting  is  that  it  brings 
together   old    Etonians    from    all 


quarters  to  compare  the  feats  of 
the  old  with  tho  youthful  prowess 
of  the  new.  Mr  Hale  never 
again  from  the  bed  to  which 
went  tired  on  the  damp  evenu 
of  that  disappointing  day.  For  a 
time  nothing  was  foared,  though 
he  had  in  previous  years  experi- 
enced several  serious  attacks  of 
simitar  illness,  and  his  doctors 
knew  there  was  a  weak  spot  in 
him.  All  seemed  to  go  well,  how- 
ever, for  several  days,  and  his  re- 
covery was  confidently  expected, 
when  suddenly  this  weak  point 
was  touched,  and  no  further  hope 
remained.  He  lived  for  some 
thirty -six  hours  after,  in  great 
st;lf- possession  and  pHaoe,  receiv- 
ing the  holy  communion  with  his 
family,  and  leaving  with  them 
every  tender  word  and  farewell 
tlmt  conld  soften  their  tot.  One 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  put  together 
the  hands  of  an  alfianced  pair,  over 
whom  a  few  days  later  he  was 
to  have  pronounced  the  marriage 
blessing  :  by  no  ritual,  with  no 
nuptial  pomp,  could  that  blessing 
have  been  luore  solemnly  or  toueh- 
ingly  bestowed.  The  great  boys' 
house,  with  all  its  commotion  of 
young  life,  will  soon  change  handii, 
and  another  and  younger  man  step 
into  the  vacant  place.  It  is  one  of 
the  special  pang4  of  such  a  position 
that  the  home  of  many  years  must 
necessarily  be  closed  upon  tho  wife 
who  has  ruled  it,  and  who  now  sits 
there  alone,  in  a  noble  serenity  and 
patience,  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  the  ever-open  hospitabW  doors 
must  be  shut  upon  her,  and  upon 
the  children  bom  within  them. 

The  loss  of  such  men,  however, 
let  us  remember,  can  never  be 
nuidu  up  for  by  any  sharpening 
of  mere  teaching,  by  any  qaicken- 
ing  of  modem  lessons,  or  devices 
of  the  School  Boan),  polished  up 
for  the  u&e  of  a  higher  class.     Wj 
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cannot  make  schoolmasters  like  Mr 
Hale ;  but  he  would  not  probably 
have  satisfied  the  School  Board.  It 
ought  at  least  to  be  fully  acknow- 
ledged, and  especially  among  the 
class  themselves,  that  the  breadth 
and  manly  naturalness  of  his  kind 
do  more  for  a  future  generation 
than  all  the  improved  machinery 
of  teaching.  The  young  ones  push 
out  the  elder  men,  by  nature  in 
many  cases,  but  sometimes  with 
the  vehemence  of  a  principle,  which 
thinks  of  nothing  but  the  addi- 
tional keenness  as  an  implement 
of  the  recently  sharpened  and 
polished  weapon.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  in  many  ways,  in  none 
more  than  in  the  world  of  educa- 
tion. The  experience,  the  com- 
posure even,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
the    comparative    indifference    of 


age,  is  a  great  addition,  and  one 
that  can  least  of  all  be  dispensed 
with  in  a  public  school.  The  ma- 
tured mind,  which  is  beyond  the 
starts  of  panic,  and  knows  by  ex- 
perience how  much  more  to  be 
trusted  is  the  even  tenor  of  the 
general  than  the  occasional  dis- 
turbances of  boyish  extravagance, 
or  the  bad  moments  that  some- 
times occur  in  the  management 
of  a  surging,  seething  world  of 
humanity,  even  in  childhood — is 
an  almost  fatal  loss  to  any  kind  of 
government.  A  public  school,  above 
all,  wants  that  steadying  element. 
No  joung  man  could  have  held  the 
place  which  Mr  Hale  did  in  Eton : 
nothing  but  a  great  tree,  nourished 
by  many  snows  and  summers,  can 
give  such  strong  support  or  cast 
such  grateful  shade. 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  WoTnait  Qiteiition. 


Bays,  "  I  intend  by  prewpt  and 
example  to  exercise  a  salutary  in- 
fluence over  you,"  who  awakens  in 
as  a  feeling  of  meekness  and  doci- 
lity; and  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  expect  the  stimo  principle 
of  action  to  be  more  etiioacious 
when  the  two  sexes  instead  of  two 
individuals  are  concerned.  If  it 
be  true  that,  "  beyond  and  above 
all  that  we  may  do,  is  that  which 
we  may  fie,"  it  ia  yet  more  true 
that  what  we  may  say — and  par- 
ticularly what  we  may  say  about 
ourselveB — is  of  no  consequence  at 
all.  One  ig  tempted  sometimes  to 
think  that  we  women  are  forget- 
ting altogether  the  words  of  our 
poetess  and  priestess  : — 

' '  A  woman  cannot   do  the  thiug  iihe 

OUglltf 

Which  means  whatever  perfect  thing 

she  can. 
Id  life,  in  art,  in  science,  hut  she  fears 
I'd  lut  the  ptrfect  action  take  bor  part. 
And  rest  there:  sho  must  prove  what 

she  can  do 
Before  she  does  it»   prate  of  woman's 

rights, 
Of  woman's  missIoD,  woman's  fonctiont 

tilt 
The  men  [who  are  prating  too  on  thoir 

aide)  cry, 
'A  worimu's  functiuu  plaialy  is  ...  to 

talk.'  ■' 

And  again  : — 

"  We  want  more  quiet  In  onr  works. 
More    knowlctlge    of    the    bounds    in 

which  we  work ; 
More  knowledge  that  each  individual 

maa 
RemaioB  an  Adsm  to  the  general  race, 
Constrained  to  see  like  Adam,  that  he 

keep 
His  personal  state's  condition  honestly, 
Or  vain  oil  thoughts  of  bis  to  help  the 

world, 
Which  «tilL  must  bo  developed  from  its 

one 
If  bettered  in  Its  many." 

And  now  some  young  scientist 
will  remind  nie  ruthlesaly  that  by 
using  the  word  "  evolution  "  I  have 


[Not. 

lyownfl 
evelopfl 
)  puahfl 


cut  the  ground  from  under  my  ow 
feet  —  that  "trying  to  develo; 
ourscl  ves  "  is  like  trying  to  pus! 
on  the  locomotive  that  carries  lUj 
that  Nature  makes  no  leaps,  and 
that,  slowly  as  women  have  de- 
veloped throughout  the  ages,  so 
slowly  will  they  develop  to  the 
end. 

1  am  not  learned  enough  to 
refute  the  objection,  but  I  should 
like  to  quote  in  answer  to  it  a  few 
words  which  a  great  man  spoke  to 
me  some  years  ago, 

*'  On  this  snhjoct  of  evolution," 
be  said,  "throe  things  seem  clear 
to  me: — 

**  I.  That,  as  a  rale.  Nature  has 
worked  slowly  and  imperceptibly, 
leaving  behind  traces  of  the  Unka 
in  the  chain. 

"  2.  That  there  have  been  from 
time  to  time  periods  of  exceptional 
activity,  when  development  haa 
advanced  with  a  rush,  and  some 
of  the  links  have  been  lost. 

"  3.  That  in  one  such  period 
of  exceptional  activi^  man  was 
evolved." 

Is  it  too  sanguine  to  hope  that 
the  present  age,  with  all  its  fever- 
ish unrest,  its  mistaken  ambitions, 
its  faUe  estimate  of  intrinsic 
values,  may  yet  prove  to  be  an 
age  of  exceptional  activity  for 
woman,  not  only  as  regards  the 
comparatively  accidental  charac- 
teristics of  the  medium  in  which, 
she  lives,  but  also  aa  regards  the 
essential  characteristics  of  herself  1 

Do  we  need  a  new  revelation  to 
tell  us  that  such  a  hope  can  never 
be  realised  through  our  scrutinia- 
ing  the  fanlta  of  others,  and  loudly 
proclaiming  ourselves  the  con- 
science of  the  race  1  The  woman 
question,  with  all  its  special  fea- 
tures, is  subject  to  general,  eternal 
laws ;  and  tlie  experience  of  the 
age^  has  surely  taught  us  that  he 
who  would  save  his  fellows  can. 
only  do  it  by  consecrating 
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An  Eton  Master. 


AH     £  T  U  N      M  A  S  T  If  H. 


At  no  time  of  our  national  life, 
perbape,  has  there  been  so  macb 
importance  attached  to  the  public 
schools,  which  are  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  of 
English  national  iuatitutions,  as 
now.  It  may  be  that  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  class  which 
desires  its  boys  to  be  educated  in 
that  way*  either  because  of  its  ex- 
oellenoe  or  bceauso  of  the  pride  of 
bringing  up  their  boys  along  ■vriih 
the  offspriug  of  the  highest  classes, 
which  is  so  strong  among  tho  new 
rich,  rouses  ever  a  greater  and 
greater  coriosity  on  this  point ;  or 
it  may  be — a  motive  which  tells 
very  strongly  with  the  popular 
writer.  If  not  always  with  the 
reader  —  because  they  are  very 
easy  to  write  about :  hut  certainly 
the  amount  of  articles  and  even 
books  written  ahout  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  the  other  great  schools  has 
been  very  great  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Curious  delusions 
exist  about  them,  in  the  face  of  all 
tliis  information  ;  but  yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  all 
know  fiamiliarly  enough  the  course 
of  life  which  is  led  thttre,  and 
which  communds  itsf^lf  so  warmly 
to  all  who  have  been  trained  in  it. 
In  the  iirst  place,  tht»y  are  pecu- 
liarly, even  narrowly,  English. 
Scotland  knows  them  (except  by 
recent  importation)  as  little  as 
France  or  Germany.  Their  rule 
and  principles  are  unknown  else- 
where. That  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men &hould  be  trained  by  gentle- 
men more  or  less  of  their  own  con- 
dition, understanding  their  special 
needs  and  duties,  and  that  from 
their  childhood  tluy  should  be 
treated  like  gentlf^iucji,  —  taught 
first  of  all  the  laws  of  honour,  and 
that  a  man,  even  if  only  ten  years 


oUl,  mnst  be  true  to  his  word,  and 
governed  by  the  unwritten  laws 
of  that  noblest  aristocracy,  the  re- 
gulations which  Tiobleste  oblige  and 
gentle  blood  demands,  —  is  thvir 
special  pride  and  distinction.  It 
would  he  presumption  and  folly  to 
pretend  that  the  love  of  truth  is  I 
not  inculcatftd  in  others — in  all  thai 
schools  of  England, — but  in  thosei 
in  a  special  form  and  noble  way. 
The  teaching  itself  is  a  ditTerent 
matter.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
distinguish  what  shades  of  better 
and  worse  may  be  in  this  respect 
between  one  or  another.  There  is 
a  general  level  nowadays  which 
none  can  fall  beneath,  and  some 
rise  above.  And  Eton  especially 
has  its  ranks  of  masters  always 
replenished  with  the  best  of  the 
young  scholars  from  the  Univer- 
sities year  by  year  —  than  which 
we  suppose  no  more  successful 
way  of  procuring  the  best  teaching 
is  known.  But  the  thing  which 
distinguishes  it  and  its  fellows 
from  all  public  schools  elsewhere 
• — from  the  Lycws  of  France  and 
the  Gyronosiunis  of  Germany,  and 
fruui  all  other  High  Sohools  and 
Academies  known — is  that  teach- 
ers and  taught  are  of  the  same 
class,  and  understand  each  other 
to  the  tips  of  their  fingers. 

The  pedagogue  has  never  been 
very  highly  thought  of,  thoogh 
everybody  allows  theoretically  the 
importance  of  his  office.  The 
schoolmaster  in  general  has  sprang 
mostly  from  among  tke  poor,  aa 
the  clergy  have  done  also  In  every 
case  but  that  of  England,  and,  per- 
haps, only  not  in  England  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  This  is  to  say 
nothing  against  the  schoolmaster ; 
but  it  has  put  him  in  many  cases 
in  a  very  false  position.     He  has 
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had  to  train  the  minds  and  thoughts 
of  many  youths  who  looked  down 
npou  him  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
they  looked  up  to  him,  with  ex- 
cuses for  his  deficiencies  oven  when 
with  admiration  for  hia  learning. 
He  was  an  inferior  in  the  houios 
of  his  pupils — except  wlien  he  was 
an  equal  feeling  himself  superior 
to  the  native  class  from  wliioh  lie 
sprang — out  of  it  everywhere,  and 
neither  in  one  place  or  the  other 
properly  acclimatised. 

But  this  feeling  does  not  exist 
in  the  great  English  public  schools. 
The  masters  arc  almost  entirely  if 
not  of  the  same  rank  as  their  pupils 
(for  there  are  no  dukes  among  them 
that  we  are  aware  of),  yet  of  the 
same  class  according  to  modern 
fashions  —  trainwi  in  the  same 
habits,  with  the  same  manners, 
tlic  same  standard  of  social  vir- 
tues, in  all  essential  points  the 
same  mode  of  life.  An  English 
duke  can  bo  no  more  than  a  gen- 
tleman, be  he  ever  so  great.  And 
that  his  son's  tutor  should  neither 
be  the  son  of  a  peasant  on  his 
estate,  nor  of  a  tradesman  whom 
he  patronises,  nor  a  meek  priest, 
or  even  an  imperious  priest,  re- 
garded only  for  his  office,  excused 
or  smiled  at  in  other  matters — but 
a  gentleman  trained  more  or  less 
like  himself,  more,  not  less,  fa- 
voured than  himself  iu  preliminary 
education,  is  &u  advantage  which 
it  la  dillicult  to  exaggerate.  The 
tradition  of  gentle  birth  and  train- 
ing is  not  of  universal  efficacy. 
Some  boors  and  brutes  come  from 
the  oldest  blood,  some  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  humanity 
from  the  lower.  But  when  we 
consider  the  race  we  must  take 
the  average,  the  general  level  of 
humanity.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
I  that  on  these  this  tradition  tells. 
I  It  is  of  infinite  consequence,  at 
I       l«ast  in  its  effect  upon  the  youth 


of  the  country ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  true  distinction  of  English 
gentlemeji  baa  no  doubt  come  from 
the  fact  tliat  they  are  taught  and 
trained  by  men  born  in  the  same 
atmosphere,  contemplating  the 
same  aims,  and  bound  by  the 
same  inner  codu  of  laws  and 
manners  as  themselves.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  growing  ac* 
quaintunce  with  this  fuiiilameutal 
difference  has  had  a  great  effect. 

There  are  many  in  whom  the 
name  of  Eton  rouses  old  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions  —  many 
who  believe  quite  erroneously  tliat 
the  carelessness  of  old  has  sur- 
vived there  against  all  the  quick- 
ening of  the  new — as  there  are 
also  many  to  whom  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  all  that  is  noblest  in  the 
training  of  young  life,  and  all 
that  is  most  happy  and  blessed  in 
schoolboy  days.  We  will  neither 
combat  the  one  nor  add,  as  there 
arc  so  many  to  do,  to  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  other.  To  ourselves 
Eton  means  a  series  of  golden 
years,  the  best  in  life.  God  bless 
the  old  School  I — the  happy  law, 
the  youthful  honour,  the  sound 
public  sense,  the  grace  of  boy- 
ish courtesy,  that  are  its  very 
breath  and  being.  The  theme  is 
too  tender  and  too  dear  to  many 
of  us  to  bear  dwelling  upon.  We 
believe  that,  with  all  the  changes 
which  the  new  views  of  the  time 
iu  respect  to  education  demand, 
and  which  have  been  rigorously 
complied  with,  not  to  the  approval 
of  all  who  love  Eton,  ita  essential 
character  remains  what  it  always 
was. 

An  Eton  master,  or  assistant- 
uiaster,  as  all  are  called  except  the 
Head,  had  for  a  long  time  a 
special  place  to  himself  in  the 
world.  The  xery  fact,  perhaps, 
that  Eton  was  not  in  the  first  oE 
the  educational  struggle  and  move- 
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nientf  preserved  to  it  the  class  of 
ilie  urbdne  and  accomplished  man 
of  the  world,  oftt^u  an  excellitnt 
scholar,  almost  always  a  man 
known  for  liia  own  oharaoter  and 
iiidividunlity,  nerer  a  mere  pedo^ 
gogue.  In  these  days  the  young, 
ke«n  University  element  waa  not 
coiiapicuoQS,  or  else  it  >raa  so 
t«uipered  by  its  Btonianiam  that 
it  produced  little  or  no  change 
in  the  Gharact«r  of  the  group  of 
men  who  knew  everybody,  saw 
everything  in  thoir  own  country, 
and  had  their  full  &hare  of 
political  and  social  I  ife,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  work,  which  has 
always  that  great  attraction  and 
advantage,  a  large  and  legitimate 
portion  of  holiday  attaclied  to  it. 
These  men  preEen'od  the  tradi- 
tional character  of  the  School  better 
than  the.  clcvc.rpst  of  teaching 
raachint-'S  could  have  done.  Their 
oloisicfl  were  always  good,  their 
sense  and  feeling  still  Iwtter,  and 
there  was  a  bn'Hdth  of  life  in  them 
which  counteracted  perhaps  (what 
would  now  be  called)  the  narrow- 
ness of  thfir  stalwart  tenets  of 
Church  and  King.  In  those  days 
mature  manhood,  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  lifo  were  held  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the 
training  of  men. 

The  master  whom  Eton  has 
lately  lost,  and  whose  memorial 
it  is  our  dt'sirc,  with  what  force 
we  can,  to  set  up  in  these  pages, 
Ed  word  I  laU\  was  in  character 
and  nature  ono  of  the  elder 
group,  while  in  sentiment  and 
feeling  he  belonged  entirely  to 
the  younger  world.  He  came 
to  £tou,  one  of  the  first  who 
were  not  Kton  bred,  in  18&0,  in 
a  day  when  we  all  thought  our- 
selves at  the  bead  of  a  noble  revolt 
against  the  errors  of  the  post,  just 
OS  our  successors  do  now.  Ue  was 
only  twenty-two,  fri-^h  from  Cam- 
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bridge,  on  Emmanuel  man,  full  of" 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  and  Christ- 
ian Socialism,  aod  the  determina- 
tion to  make  this  world  a  better 
world.  We  do  not  know  if  it  is 
partiality  —  no  doubt  there  was 
much  that  was  conventional  and 
stilted  in  that  movement,  as  in  all 
movements  —  but  it  seems  to  us 
there  was  more  generosity,  more 
breadth  and  nobleness  of  aim,  in  it 
than  in  much  that  has  succeeded, 
— 1«S8  of  the  school,  much  more  of 
the  largeness  and  atmosphere  o( 
humanity.  Fur  one  thing,  it  was 
warmly  Christian,  which  is  the 
great  thiog  of  all.  It  aimed  at 
making  Christian  men,  not  priga 
or  doctrinaires.  Mr  Hale  was  all 
new,  all  fre^h,  and  a  little  heter- 
odox in  the  old-fashioned  world 
ol  Kton :  a  Liberal  in  his  political 
opinions,  and  not  oven  a  classicist, 
though  that  was  still  tho  way  of  sal- 
vation. The  mathematical  branch 
liad  just  been  instituted  in  the 
school,  under  the  headship  nf  tlie 
Uev.  Stephen  Uawtrey,  a  most  well- 
known  Eton  character  and  patri- 
arch, and  Mr  Hale's  appointment 
was  that  of  a  mathematical  master. 
But  notwithstanding  these  diver- 
gencies from  the  old  typo,  and  the 
novelty  and  freshness  of  him  alto- 
gether, he  yet  Ixslonged  more  dia- 
tinetly  to  tliat  type  than  to  that  of 
the  schoolmaster  of  to-day.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  full  of 
interest  in  everything.  Eton  w 
the  centre  of  the  world  to  him, 
it  ought  to  have  l>«eu  ;  but  it  wi 
not  the  whole  world.  He  lived  not 
in  his  study  or  pupil-rooiu  alone, 
but  in  a  lai^er  atmosphere  which 
embraced  them. 

The   new  has  many  difierences 
from  the  old.     We  have  lived  toH 
see  a  great  quickening  of   publiofl 
interest  ut  Education  so-called,  or    " 
at  least  in  schooling  and   tlie  arts 
of  communicating  instruction:  and 
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all  the  methods  are  to  be  seeu  at 
Eton  as  in  other  places.  There 
are  masters  whose  delight  it  is 
to  cultivate,  almost  as  if  in  a 
hot-house,  -with  sedulous  obierra- 
tion,  intercourse,  aud  influence,  the 
characters,  as  they  think,  of  the 
boys  under  them,  uniting  a  kind 
of  maternal,  half  -  feminine  inti- 
macy and  teuUerueiis  to  the  ruder 
bonds ;  and  there  are  some  to  whom 
the  other  form  of  life,  as  prized 
and  followed  ut  the  present  day, 
the  athletic  side,  is  everything, 
pursued  and  maintained  not  only 
for  the  honour  of  the  School  (so 
esteemed),  and  the  successes  that 
count  RO  much  in  the  present  phase 
of  English  life,  but  because  they 
honestly  believe,  and  with  reason, 
that  these  manly  sports  force  out 
much  worse  things  from  the  minds 
of  the  unintellectual,  and  that  the 
grossest  temptations  of  youth  arc 
blunted  to  those  who  know  by  ex- 
perience that  the  body  must  be 
kept  in  subjection  oven  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure.  Both  these  types 
ilouiiah  amid  a  small  community 
of  men  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
training  of  boys,  and  taking  but  a 
modified  interest  in  anything  save 
tfaatall-important  nurture  of  youth. 
The  new  University  man,  of 
course,  abounds  also,  who  has  not 
yet  had  sutHcicnt  knowledge  of 
life  to  be  himself  aware  what  his 
higher  faculties  or  duties  are,  and 
who  is  only  a  acboolhoy  of  a  larger 
growth,  thinking  chiefly  how  to 
encourage  other  schoolboys  to  gain 
the  prizoa  he  has  himself  bo  lately 
won.  Perhaps  the  influences  of 
such  a  place,  tho  pressure  of  the 
young  life,  all  so  undeveloped,  so 
full  of  possibilities,  has  an  eSect 
in  limiting  the  growth  of  the  men, 
almost  all  young,  who  are  its  guides 
and  leaders,  keeping  up  an  atmos- 
phere of  artiflcial  youthfulness, 
and   diminishing  everything  that 
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does  not  t«ll  more'or  less  upon  the 
progress  and  instruction  of  the 
boys. 

In  such  a  sphere  it  is  impoasible 
to  overestimate  the  impoi-tonce  of 
a    man  who  has    altogether   out- 
grown this  youthful  phase,  which  is 
in  its  nature  entirely  modem,  and 
proceeds  from  the  over-importanoo 
which  every   inHuencu  around   us 
holps   to   give   to  mere    teaching, 
or  we  may  even  go  further,  and 
say  mere  training, — the  conscious 
influence  put  forth  by  one  human 
creature  upon  another.     It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  think  tb; 
everything  is  in  that.     But  it 
not  the  old  tradition  of  the  En 
lish  school,  nor  is  it,  we  think,  tl 
highest  inspiration.     After  all, 
be  brought  up  by  and  among  m 
is  the  best — men  full  in  alt  the  iu- 
toresta   of   the  world,   not   eitlier 
cloistered  or  confined  witliin  schol- 
astic  litniU.      It  was    ^Ir   Hale's 
great  distinction  that  be  was  this. 
He  was  the  genial  father  of  Kog- 
lish   life,    not   so  overwhelmingly 
devoted  to  his  children  a.s  to  out 
ofTbia  own  individuality,  not  femi- 
nine  in    any   absorption  of    sym- 
pathy :  but  all  the  more  a  towtfr  o£ 
strength  on  that  account,  an  inde^ 
pendent  mind,  i-eady  to  bring  itA 
native  powers  and  long  experience 
to  every  problem,   clearing  away 
all  that  was  unimportant^  cutting 
to   the   root  of   tho  matter,  with 
eyes  always  sympathetic  but  never 
sentimental,  dispersing  the  unreal, 
helping  the  true.     He  was  not  on 
fttliletc,  tliough  he  loved  his  Itoys 
to  win  a  race  and  bring  the  glories 
of  another  cup  to  the  house.     Hi 
was  not  in  any  exclu.sivo  way 
scholar,  though  ready  to  rejoice  an< 
triumph  in  every  litemry  success. 
He  was   a  man,   an  Englishman, 
entering  into  every  sphere  of  life, 
eager  in  politics,  full  of  books,  read-' 
ing  everything,  ss  f or  as  was 
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Bible  ae^'ing  ovor^thii)g>  tnkiug  hiB 
})art  wherever  lie  was.  fUs  smile, 
liui  ready  joke,  the  kiiidiiritii  tliat 
Bcemed  to  ray  out  from  him  like 
an  atmosphere,  pervudett  the  whole 
schooL  Old  Hule,  Bndger  Uate  ! 
The  merry  nickname^  in  itself 
almost  always  a  sign  of  kind- 
neB8,  always  evoked  au  answer- 
ing glow  of  ph^sure  and  kind- 
ucsa  in  old  boys  and  new  boys 
altkt't  amid  all  the  wonderful  sub- 
liivisious  of  that  youthful  crowd. 
There  were  many  umsters  of  whotn 
the  l*oya  stood  in  more  awa  Tliere 
werrmany  whose  attuinmenta  were 
greater  in  the  strait  limits  of  pro- 
fessional life  :  there  was  none  who 
wna  more,  scuroely  any  who  wan 
so  much,  a  man  in  the  uiidst  of 
those  overwhelming  influences  of 
youth.  Through  all  these  he  pre- 
served always  the  large  and  natural 
proportions  of  manhood,  uuexag- 
gerat«d,  unspecialised.  He  loved 
London  and  hin  club,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  all  tliat  was  going  on :  it 
troubled  him  if  there  was  a  new 
book  talked  of  which  he  had  uotat 
leut  dipped  into :  he  even  read 
the  serials  as  they  ran,  and  kept 
himself  going  with  half -a*  dozen 
stories.  And  he  know  evurylK>dy 
about  a  world  which  wiis  always 
cheerful  in  his  eyf-%  of  which  he 
(dwaya  hoped  and  thought  the 
best  From  Bond  Street  or  the 
Park  to  the  familiar  High  Street 
of  Eton  he  could  not  walk  a  dozen 
steps  without  eucounteringafriend; 
at  every  railway  station,  whenever 
h«  took  a  journey,  he  met  some- 
body he  knew.  He  was  evcr)'- 
Ixidy's  trustee,  adviKer,  helper,  the 
guanlian  of  the  poor,  Imth  for- 
mally— for  he  held  that  oiEce  in  his 
poriali — and  unoll'icially,  to  every 
one  who  called  upon  his  aid.  Ue 
was  one  of  the  local  [lolitical  leaders 
oo  Atr  Oludsioue's  side,  until  that 
statesman  t-ntered  upon  the  erratic 


career  which  ended  hia  politic 
life,  when  Mr  Hale  became  a  st^'ad] 
and  useful  Liberal  Unionist.  Wit 
all  these  charges,  and  many  morej 
upon  his  head,  his  fall  was  like 
that  of  a  great  tower  in  the  little 
place  where  he  had  been  a  shadow 
from  the  storm  to  many  for  forty 
years.  Ttiere  is  a  new  opening  of 
sky  behind  every  such  great  re- 
moval, but  the  light  is  chill  and 
terrible  to  mortal  eyes. 

Mr  Hale's  sphere  in  the  School 
was  that  of  science,  which  he  lov^d. 
For  a  long  time  he  hud  been  chieily 
concerned  with  tlie  Army  Class, 
which  was  specially  congenial  to 
him,  for  he  came  of  a  race  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  all  his 
traditions  were  of  that  strenuous 
and  militant  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  association  with 
those  young  men,  about  to  be 
scattered  to  every  comer  of  the  , 
globe  in  tlie  service  of  their  J 
country,  added  to  the  breadth  offl 
his  sympathies  with  Bvery  spot  of 
ground  on  which  Knglishmen  lived, 
and  died.  He  had  one  of  ih4 
largpst  houses  in  Eton,  alwayi 
overflowing  with  boys,  always  welT 
to  the  front  on  field  and  river,  and' 
warmly  attached  to  the  genial, 
humorous  house-master,  the  twin- 
kle in  whose  eye  made  many  a 
small  heart  nse  with  a  cuusciotis- 
ness  of  punishment  averted.  The  i 
name  of  Ba<]ger  Hale,  by  whicl» 
he  was  everywhere  known,  arosafl 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  very  grey^ 
almost  white,  <iutto  early  in  life, and 
presented  tlie  curious  sight  of  an 
almost  white  head  and  black  beurd. 
The  nickname  remained  when 
the  beard  bad  also  become  grey. 
An  impudent  little  person  in  his 
division  asked  him  once,  while  the 
form  liateuod  with  tremulous  do- 
light}  "  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  badgers 
flourish  in "  we  do  not  remem- 
ber what  degree  of  cold  or  warmtU.| 
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"Oome  to  me  at  one,  my  boy, 
and  vte'W  talk  it  over,"  said  with 
ft  twinkle  the  genial  inoat^ir.  Com- 
ing at  one  means  many  droadful 
things  to  Ecou  ears :  it  meant 
nothing  in  this  but  a  tug  at  the 
hoy's  ear,  and  a  word  of  humorous 
advice.  In  India,  in  Australia, 
in  Africa,  in  every  corner  of  the 
world,  men  meeting  in  all  mamier 
of  wild  or  d&ngurous  places  will 
have  told  storiea  to  each  other 
within  the  lust  three  months,  with 
a  smile  on  the  Up  but  watar  in  the 
eyes,  of  Badger  iiale. 

Wc  have  said  he  had  been  a 
Christian  Socialist  in  his  early 
days,  and  a  vohtntoor  in  the 
"Working  Men's  OoUeges  and  night- 
ttuhools  which  thai  movement 
brought  forth.  Ue  hiid  also  a 
place  in  the  very  different  circle 
surrounding  the  poet  -  painter 
Kosaetti,  and  was  among  those  who 
read  in  MH.  the  poems  whioh 
woro  buried  in  tho  grave  of  the 
poet's  wife,  although  they  came  to 
light  again  in  after-years.  Thus 
hia  acquaintance  embraced  the 
innermost  walks  of  literature  as 
well  as  tho  more  thickly  trodden 
paths  of  life,  and  it  did  not  fail 
among  later  writers,  with  whom  ho 
had  many  friendships.  The  lost 
public  place  in  which  he  appeared 
was  Lord's  cricket-ground,  at  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  matcli,  which, 
as  everybody  will  remember,  was 
played,  and  drawn,  in  the  most 
unfavourable  weather.  Uo  had 
probably  not  missed  that  function 
for  all  his  forty  years  at  Eton 
above  once  or  twice.  It  had  been 
damp  and  dreary,  and  it  was  re- 
membered that  he  was  not  so  lively 
as  usual  on  the  way  home.  It  was 
appropriate  that  this  should  have 
been  the  very  last  scene  in  which 
he  was  seen  of  men :  for  the  charm 
of  that  meeting  is  that  it  brings 
together  old    Etonians    from    all 
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quarters  to  compare  the  feata  of 
the  old  with  the  youthful  prowess 
of  the  new.  Mr  Halo  nnvor  rose 
again  from  the  bed  to  which  ho 
went  tired  on  the  damp  evening 
of  that  disappointing  day.  For  a 
time  nothing  was  feared,  though 
he  bad  in  previous  yeari  experi- 
enced several  serious  attacks  of 
similar  illness,  and  bis  doctors) 
knew  there  was  a  weak  spot  in 
him.  All  seemed  to  go  well,  how- 
ever, for  several  days,  and  his  ro> 
oovery  was  confidently  expected, 
when  suddenly  this  weak  point 
was  touched,  and  no  further  hope 
remained.  He  lived  for  some 
thirty  -  six  hours  after,  in  great 
self-possession  and  peace,  receiv- 
ing the  holy  communion  with  hia 
family,  and  leaving  with  them 
every  tender  word  and  farewell 
that  could  soften  their  lot.  One 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  put  together 
the  hands  of  an  alGanced  pair,  over 
whom  a  few  days  later  he  was 
to  have  pronounot>d  tho  marriage 
blessing  :  by  no  ritual,  with  no 
nuptial  pomp,  could  that  blessing 
have  been  more  solemnly  or  touch- 
iogly  bestowed.  The  great  boys' 
house,  with  all  its  commotion  of 
young  life,  will  soon  change  bands, 
and  another  and  younger  man  step 
into  the  vacant  place.  It  is  one  of 
the  special  pangs  of  such  a  position 
that  the  home  of  many  years  must 
necessarily  be  closed  upon  tho  wife 
who  has  ruled  it,  and  who  now  sits 
there  alone,  in  a  noble  serenity  and 
patience,  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  the  ever-open  hospitable  doon 
mast  be  shut  upon  her,  and  upon 
tho  children  born  within  them. 

The  loss  of  such  men,  however, 
let  us  remember,  can  nerer  be 
made  up  for  by  any  sharpening 
of  mere  teaching,  by  any  quicken- 
ing of  modem  lessons,  or  <levices 
of  the  School  Board,  polished  up 
for  the  ube  of  a  higher  class.     Wi 
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eannot  make  schoolmasters  like  Mr 
Hale ;  but  he  would  not  probably 
have  satisfied  the  School  Board.  It 
ought  at  least  to  be  fully  acknow- 
ledged, and  especially  among  the 
class  themselves,  that  the  breadth 
and  manly  naturalness  of  his  kind 
do  more  for  a  future  generation 
than  all  the  improved  machinery 
of  teaching.  The  young  ones  push 
out  the  elder  men,  by  nature  in 
many  cases,  but  sometimes  with 
the  vehemence  of  a  principle,  which 
thinks  of  nothing  but  the  addi- 
tional keenness  as  an  implement 
of  the  recently  sharpened  and 
polished  weapon.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  in  many  ways,  in  none 
more  than  in  the  world  of  educa- 
tion. The  experience,  the  com- 
posure even,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
the    comparative    indifference    of 


age,  is  a  great  additicm,  uid  one 
that  can  least  of  all  be  diipenwd 
with  in  a  public  school.  Toe  ma* 
tured  mind,  which  is  beyond  the 
starts  of  panic,  and  knows  by  ex- 
perience how  much  more  to  be 
trusted  is  the  even  tenor  of  the 
general  than  the  occasional  dis- 
turbances of  boyish  extravagancy 
or  the  bad  moments  that  some- 
times occur  in  the  management 
of  a  surging,  seething  world  of 
humanity,  even  in  childhood — is 
an  almost  fatal  loss  to  any  kind  of 
government  Apublic  school,  above 
all,  wants  that  steadying  element. 
No  young  man  could  have  held  the 
place  which  Mr  Hale  did  in  Eton : 
nothing  but  a  great  tree,  nourished 
by  many  snows  and  summers,  can 
give  such  strong  support  or  oast 
such  grateful  shade. 
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DENNY'S    DAUGHTER. 

Dknkt's  daughter  stood  a  minute  in  the  field  I  was  to  pass. 
All  as  quiet  as  her  simdow  laid  before  along  the  grass ; 
In  her  hand  a  switch  o'  hazel  from  the  nut-tree's  crooked  root, — 
An*  I  mind  the  crown  o'  clover  crumpled  umler  one  bare  foot. 

For  the  look  of  her, 
The  look  of  her 

Comes  back  on  mo  to-day ; — 

With  the  eyes  of  her. 
The  eyes  of  her 

That  took  me  on  the  way. 

Though  I  seen  poor  Denny's  daughter  white  an'  stiff  upon  her  bed, 
Yet  I  be  to  think  there's  sunlight  fallin'  somewhere  on  her  head. 
She'll  be  singin'  Ave  Mary  where  the  flowers  never  wilt, — 
She,  the  girl  my  own  hands  covered  with  the  narrow  daisy-quilt  .  .  . 

For  the  love  of  her, 
The  love  of  her 

That  would  not  be  my  wife; — 

An'  the  loss  of  her, 
The  loss  of  her 

fins  left  me  lone  for  life. 

MoiRA  O'Neill. 


CLUB-HOMES    FOB    CNMARRIED   WORKING   MBIT. 


Maltttds  says,  that  to  prevent 
men  roaming  aboufc  like  savages  in 
search  of  food  they  must  have  a 
home.  Had  he  been  a  prophet, 
we  might  have  concluded  he  was 
alluding  lo  the  rise  of  tramps, 
whose  nntnbera  are  largely  aug- 
menterJ  by  recruits  from  the  rnnks 
of  those  who  start  in  life  without 
attachment  to  any  kind  of  prop- 
erty. Such  is  the  case  oE  the 
unskilled  labourer.  At  eighteen 
or  ninctf  rn  his  carf  er  l>egins  as  a 
lorlgcr  for  a  time  at  home,  and 
then  very  soon  at  a  private  lodg- 
ing-house. He  recoives,  if  lucky, 
twenty  shillings  a  week,  and,  being 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  while 
paying  highly,  presently  gets  mar- 
ried as  the  best  means  he  knows  of 
bettering  his  tot.  Thus  he  mort- 
gages the  future.  Too  often  from 
hopelessness,  ho  afterwards  runs 
on  a  path  of  drink  to  the  vork- 
hoQse.  The  custom  among  the 
working  classes  of  entering  early 
into  marriage,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  our  social  problems.  IVithout 
taking  it  fully  into  consideration, 
it  ia  u8eU>8a  to  present  schemes  of 
improvement,  as  every  plan  would 
he  upset  sooner  or  later  by  the 
growUi  of  population.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  which  produoea 
the  contempt  of  well  -  informed 
minds  for  socialistic  remedies  that 
neglect  the  kernel  of  tlie  subject, 
while  offering  the  absurd  nonsense 
of  flabby  sentimentaliem  as  an 
ofEiet  to  the  want  of  actual  ex- 
perienoe.  There  la  full  sympathy 
witli  the  wageeorner.  There  is 
every  fie*ir©  to  do  whatever  may 
be  right.  The  hardship  is  to 
arrive  at  the  right.  Of  coarse, 
there  can  only  be  steady  opposition 
to  the  "cranks"  who  cheorfully 
favour   a   general    bouUversement 


for   party   purpoees,   who    lightly 
ignore  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  ^ 
principles  of  Political  Economy.       fl 
From  Adum  Smith  to  our  own  ™ 
period,  early  marriage  and  its  con- 
comitant^   population,    have    been 
discussed  by  econoniists.    Hioardo, 
for  example,  riglitly  insists  that 
the  wellbeing  of  the  poor  cannot 
be  secured  without  sonte  cflbrt  on 
their  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the      y 
legislature,  to  render  leas  frequent  fl 
early    marriages.       Prudence    in  V 
marriage,    says    ?^Ialthus,     ia    the 
only   means  by   which    workmen 
can  octjuin!  n  •;rfatcr  aliare  of  pro* 
duction.     Mr  Henry  Sidgwick,  in  ^ 
his  '  Elements  of   Politics,'   fore*  fl 
sees   a    time    when    Governments   ™ 
mnst  face  the  question  of    popu- 
lation,   unless    people    do    it    for 
themselves.     There   are  naturally 
prudent    men    in    the     unskilled 
grade  as  in  every  grade  of  society. 
We  ore  not,  however,  treating  of 
them,  or  of  persona  who  reach  the 
workhouse     through     misfortone. 
Oar  remarks  are  solely  confined 
to  those  whose  characters  set  up 
the  "social  question."     To  skilled 
workers   what  we   have   to  write 
hardly    applies,    bcoause     British 
artisans  are  capable  fellows.    They 
belong  to  a   club,  perchance  to  a 
union,    subscribe    to    a     friendly 
society,    and    am    anxioua   about 
their  future.      Therefore   we  are 
not    hero    concerned    with    their 
troubles,  which  are  produced  by    _ 
the    false    system    of    economics  ■ 
governing   the    world.     They   can    T 
take  care  of  themselves.     If  they 
marry  too  young,  as  unfortunate- 
ly is  the   case,  they  have,  at   all 
events,  good  and  to  some  extent   ^ 
progresBive   wages.     The   solution    ■ 
of  uie  social  difficulty  ia  thus  con- 
nected, BO    fu"  as    material    pros- 
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perity  per  m  ref|nire8  attention, 
with  the  proper  development  of 
the  brady,  uniikilled  worker.  To 
any  on©  who  knows  the  individual 
it  roust  be  manifest  that,  as  ho 
sinks  beneath  the  fttroggle  of  life, 
his  interest  in  the  management  of 
the  workhouse  grows.  Tin  is  dim- 
ly conscious  that  bin  destiny  leads 
towards  its  direction,  and  he  will 
tell  one  that  sa  the  rntna  aro  paid 
by  him  through  tho  landlord,  he  is 
entitled  to  relief  when  necessary 
without  loss  of  character,  or  to  re- 
ceive support  at  fair  wof^es  during 
times  of  depression.  lie  hankers 
unaware  after  pre^Heform  poor-law 
days.  He  is  seemingly  nncouscious 
that  his  own  conduct  makes  hin 
destiny,  and  that  in  the  interest  of 
everybody  he  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
treated  leniently  by  philanthropic 
people.  Were  the  idea  once  ac- 
knowledged that  the  poor-rate  was 
levied  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor, 
every  idler  would  speedily  be 
fattening  at  tho  public  expense, 
nnd  the  springs  of  industry  be 
weighted  with  an  intolerable  bur- 
den. Happily  there  are  men  now- 
adays, impressing  on  the  recklcsM, 
independence  and  restraint,  who 
are  unlikely  tu  feel  disturbed 
while  pur«uing  justice  and  truth 
by  sentiuiental  appeals.  Our  aim, 
accordingly,  has  for  its  object  to 
point  out  that  if  the  ordinary, 
youthful,  unskilled  labourer  is  to 
be  saved  from  making  the  d«ac^n9tt9 
Avemi,  the  descent  must  be  stopped 
where  it  begins.  Now,  it  begins 
with  the  marriage  of  the  youth  at 
a  ridiculous  age.  No  sooner  does 
he  pull  himself  into  manhood  than 
he  forlhwitli  reproduces  biH  species, 
mainly  1>ecause  of  the  economic 
conditions  which  surround  his  life. 
A  change  in  these  is  therefore 
indispensable.  How  is  it  to  bu 
madoT 

At  the  present  time,  the  fashion- 
able means  for  delaying  marriage 


is  to  encourage  athleticism.  Thia 
is  all  right  in  its  way.  It  agrees 
with  the  Aristotelian  maxim,  that 
"  the  body  should  be  trained  for 
the  sake  of  thn  soul,"  aitd  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  ultra,  physi- 
cally fit.  When,  however,  an  aver- 
age man  has  gone  through  a  day's 
toil,  he  has  bad  hia  athletica.  H« 
is  too  tired,  generally,  to  willingly 
undertake  any  more.  No  doubt 
the  presentation  of  cricketing  or 
boating  flannels,  the  promise  of 
prizes,  or  an.  occasional  supper  by 
outsiders  of  other  classes,  are  grand 
inducements  towards  making  a 
start.  The  spurt,  unluckily,  docs 
not  always  so  easily  continue  when 
regular  exertion  is  demanded,  nor 
will  labourers  be  "bossed"  by  men 
of  their  own  class  as  captains  of 
teams.  Indeed,  it  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  democratic  olub  ar- 
rangementa  that  seniors  will  ex- 
ercise no  authority  over  juniors, 
who  may  make  the  club  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  with  little  display 
of  dissatisfaction  beyond  the  silent 
withdrawal  of  older  members.  The 
athletic  movement  is  the  result  of 
the  e-st-ablishment  of  olulis.  such  as 
past  and  present  Etonians  have 
built  in  Esist  London  at  Hackney 
Wick,  where  working  men  can 
spend  their  evenings ;  and,  al- 
though it  may  bo  probably  too 
early  in.  the  history  of  East  End 
clu>>Ufe  to  draw  any  satisfactory 
conclusions,  still,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  who  know,  it  is  thought  that 
the  average  ago  at  which  marriage 
occurs  has  been  pushed  back  a 
little,  owing  to  the  improved  sur- 
roundings occasioned  by  the  clubs. 
How  far  the  unskilled  labourer  Is 
affected,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say. 
From  our  own  small  experience, 
we  sliould  infer  that  athleticism 
and  clubs  have  been  chiefly  service- 
able to  the  better  grades  of  work- 
ing men  in  the  vurioas  deport- 
ments of  manual  labour,  and,  as 
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alrently  reninrk^d,  it  Ib  not  from 
those  that  the  presaure  of  social 
difficulties  comes, 

Tho  great  destderatutn,  brought 
out  by  the  contemplfttion  of  the 
lives  of  English  vrMkill^d  workers, 
is  a  method  which  will  awaken 
their  interest.  Culture  seems  of 
slight  use.  Few  of  them  "  care  a 
dump"  for  anything  of  thai  sort. 
A  certain  sporting  paper,  issued 
Wfwkly  at  five  shillings  a  copy,  is 
an  ohjfct  exciting  enger  attention, 
when  it  can  be  seen  gratuitously^ 
by  those  who  know  of  its  existence. 
Culture  cannot  quicken  a  mind 
averse  to  iutelkctual  tastes,  nor  is 
it  of  universal  value  to  members 
of  the  more  prosperous  classes. 
Why,  thon,  should  it  be  expected 
to  perfonn  miracles  in  the  lower 
ranks?  A  will  to  get  on  in  the 
world  is  of  the  first  consequence. 
Culture  may  happily  follow  aa  the 
efl'ect  of  improvement,  otherwise, 
if  thrust  down  from  above,  the 
nation  nni^t  liecorno,  as  we  have 
beard  it  expressed,  ** a  collection  of 
prigs,"  When  the  Angels  carried 
0?  Faust's  immortal  part,  when 
they  rescued  him  from  the  devil, 
he  had  given  evidence  of  true  cul- 
ture ;  liH  p08S*?sHefl  an  appnciative, 
constructive  mind,  and  was  not  an 
a  priori  dealer  in  cant.  Ho  had, 
besides,  an  unswerving  will,  which 
rendered  his  salvation  a  coni- 
paratively  light  iobk.  What  is 
the  treatment  to  apply  to  those 
who  principally  care  for  boxing, 
the  bulloouery  of  music-halls,  for 
love-soDgs  not  necessarily  having 
a  fionhU  cntentire,  for  card-playing, 
gambling,  and  talk  which  is  solely 
cbaffT  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
likenesB  exists  in  the  society  of 
the  "  proletariat,"  as  socialists 
say,  to  n  section  of  that  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand.  The  difler 
cnce  is  merely  one  of  dcgrr-f,  of 
comfort  anrl  wealth.  We  helieve 
the  answer  to  the  question  is,  that 


the  same  relative  amount  of  com- 
fort should  l>e  present  in  the  lower 
as  in  the  higher  class.  Hunian 
nature  has  similar  developments 
all  the  way  through.  If,  then, 
tlie  working  man  marries  to  better 
himself,  as  he  undeniably  does, 
if  the  marriage  of  a  well-to-do 
bachelor  does  not  usually  occur 
till  thirty,  the  inference  may  be 
legitimately  drawn  that,  were  the 
conditions  of  the  humbler  ranks 
identical  /)ro  rata  with  the  richer 
ranks,  a  very  great,  a  very  healthy 
change  would  apoedily  take  place 
in  the  |>06itiou  of  small,  limited 
wage  -  earners.  The  wel  I  -known 
opinion  of  Ricardo  still  holds 
good,  that  "  the  friends  of  human- 
ity cannot  but  wish  that  in  all 
countries  the  labouring  classea 
should  have  a  tasre  for  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  and  that  they 
should  be  stimulated  by  nil  legal 
means  in  their  exertions  to  pro- 
cure them."  The  sensible  roan 
of  assured  prospects  marries  when 
he  can  afford  it.  He  is  not  driven 
into  matrimony  simply  to  better 
his  lot.  He  expects,  of  course,  to 
do  that.  His  standard  of  living 
has  always  been  high,  and  he 
takes  every  precaution  to  ensure 
it  thrnugh  the  future.  The  poor 
nmn  marries  in  self-defence.  Ho 
likewise  expects,  as  has  been  said, 
to  improve  his  position.  They 
are  both  respectively,  after  their 
own  manner,  on  the  same  journey. 
What  has  altered  the  outlook  of 
the  one  will  alter  that  of  the  other. 
What  has  delayed  the  marriage  of 
the  former  will  delay  that  of  the 
latter.  Ko  one  can  deny  that 
the  altering,  the  delaying  agent, 
was  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
"comfort." 

With  the  object  of  enabling 
labourers  to  arrive  at  this,  let  us 
see  how  it  can  be  managed.  The 
title  of  our  paper  shows  the  line 
which,  from  ol«ervation  of  labour 
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diffiouUtes,  appears  to  ourselves  to 
be  the  one  to  follow  out.  Lodg* 
iag-fiotnen  that  are  not  lod^^iog- 
houSM  are  wanted  in  Knglond. 
They  do  nob  exist.  When  a  young 
feHow  leaves  his  father's  roof- — 
perhaps  "  ceiling "  would  bo  the 
proper  expression — could  he  find  a 
Batisffictory  abode,  better,  certain- 
ly, than  the  one  he  has  quitted, 
the  marriage -day  would  be  con- 
siderably delayed  if  the  argument 
which  has  been  set  forth  is  correct. 
Almost  the  last  action  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  the  evidence  he 
gave  in  1885  before  the  Royal 
CoDimisaion  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  C'lasaes.'  He  said  that 
if  his  IxKlging-Houae  Act  of  1851, 
amended  in  1866,  was  put  into 
force,  "it  would  meet  almost 
everything  that  was  required  at 
the  present  nioinent,"  The  pur- 
pose oF  the  taw  was  to  establish 
"  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
by  giving  power  to  localities  to 
adopt  the  Act,  and  to  borrow  on 
the  security  of  the  rates."  The 
Royal  Commissioners  recommended 
a  trial  with  certain  ainendnients, 
for  the  Bill,  though  mutilated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  we 
learn  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
'  Life,'  created  so  much  interest 
at  the  time  that  It  excited  the 
attention  of  Europe  and  America  ; 
while,  on  account  uf  the  "  indis- 
position of  vestries  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  powers,"  the  Act 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
ever  been  tried.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  tried  till  nineteen  years  had 
passed,  ilcro  was  a  grand  social 
scheme  propounded  by  a  Peer, 
and  made  legal  long  before  muni- 
cipal socialism  was  heard  of.  It 
is  only  an  extra  proof  that  Col- 
lectivism lacks  the  stimulant  to 
progress    which     the     individual 


possesses.  It  is  he  who  6ts6 
makes  the  move,  as  he  alone  is 
interested.  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
opinion  regarding  such  a  matter, 
founded  upon  the  most  unique  ex- 
perience, is  still  the  highest  we 
havD ;  and  with  his  usual  acumen, 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  long  life 
devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  ho 
placed  his  finger  immediately  on 
one  of  the  weak  spots  of  our  social 
organisation.  The  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  "  lodging  -  house 
system,"  to  which  we  are  about  to 
refer,  demonstrates  at  once  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ahead  of  his  age.  It  can 
be  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
were  he  alive  today,  the  further 
unrolling  of  social  needs  would 
have  proved  to  him  the  necessity 
for  club- homes,  where  mon  may 
sleep,  eat,  and  live  without  un- 
necessary restrictions,  as  a  corol- 
lary from  liis  idea  of  lodging-houses. 
Lovo  of  country  is  not  simply  an 
affair  of  birth,  as  Br  MncGregor  * 
imagines.  Good  feeding  and  hous- 
ing give  it  a  very  secure  base. 
There  is  a  me.aning  in  the  parody 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lines  which 
we  once  heard  in  Canada : — 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  sonl  so 
(1b&<1, 
W^o  nevRr  tn  himself  hath  aoid 
Thin  in  thu  Uinil  where  I  am  (ed>" 

In  Scotland,  the  first  large, 
actual  expansion  of  what  was 
really  in  conception  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's plan,  took  place.  It  was 
perhaps  well  buited  to  a  countiy 
where  the  single  -  room  arrange- 
ment seems  widely  adopted. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  James 
I>.  Morwick,  Town  Clerk  of  Glas- 
gow, one  of  tlie  ablest  and  most 
practical  men  north  of  the  Tweed, 
we  have  received  the  report  issued 
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in  1890,  "liy  a  deputation  from  llio 
ci»y  anH  county  of  Newcaslle-on- 
Tyne  on  their  visit  to  tJInsgov  as 
to  Housing  of  the  Poor  tiiore." 
Under  the  "Glasgow  Improve- 
ments Act,  1866,"  the  year  a1- 
roftdy  reforred  to  when  Lord 
Rhaftpshiiry's  Act  was  amended, 
the  Corporation  "  obtained  powers 
to  deal  with  a  vast  amount  of  old 
and  insanitary  property,"  In 
1S70  thny  carried  out  the  "im- 
portant experiment"  of  opening 
lodging- housf-s  in  Drygate  and 
East  Russell  Strett,  the  Utter  for 
women.  t*ratlually  the  number 
of  houses  was  increased,  until  now 
there  are  seven  establishments  all 
earning  fair  dividends,  ranging 
from  £3,  18s.  Hfd.  to  £6,  1  Is.  2d. 
per  cent  on  the  origiDal  cost  of 
j£85,000  for  the  whole  seven. 
This  is  a  net  return,  somewhat 
lowered  by  that  from  the  women's 
housA,  which  is  the  tinit  sum.  The 
lowest  men^s  liouse  dividend  starts 
at  £4,  U?.  OJd.  These  returns 
are  for  the  year  ending  Slst  May 
1890.  Tho  enterpriee  has  been 
thoroughly  successful  according  to 
the  Report.  In  tho  two  lodging- 
houses  inspected  by  the  deputa- 
tion, there  was  a 
"lariLfe  dinrng-hnll  .ind  Abundant  ac- 
fnniiiimliidon  in  tho.'Hljoining  kitchen 
for  cinkiiig.  Each  inmate  is  allowed 
thu  nm  of  cooking  utensiU,  and  cooka 
hia  ovrn  f<»iMl.  Each  man  can  have 
the  u*i  (if  ft  ftninll  locker  by  dt^ixxsit- 
ing  aix|jenp4i  fnr  the  kev.  In  the 
Clyde  Wtrtet  hfitmfi  tlicn-  is  acrommo- 
datiun  for  ZTtQ  lodgers,  whe,  in  nddi- 
ti<m  to  a>mfortaltle,  clean  beds,  liave 
the  uiie  nf  the  rerrcfition  and  dining 
hrtll«,  tliB  kilolieii-rangc  and  cooking 
ntpnaiU,  .tnd  facilities  for  w.vhing 
their  clothes,  At-,,  nil  for  the  charge 
of  31d.  per  night,  or,  if  thsy  wit«h  to 
indtilge  in  thy  luxury  of  rh  extra 
shf^t  on  their  Wd,  the  diargo  i«  4id. 


per  night.  Ench  lodger  hnii  bin  own  I 
enclosed  sleeping  iilofw*t,  in  wliicJi  ial 
tittcd  up  a  Bjaing  wtr«  iimttivjtM,f 
covered  with  a  hair  niattji-cas.  Thai 
luilgeni  are  not  allowed  to  go  up  intol 
the  sleeping-rooms  daring  the  day- J 
time." 

Every  establishment  has  a  wall- 
stocked  shop.  It  is  "carried  on 
by  the  superintendent,  who  takes 
the  protits  as  part  of  his  remunera- 
tion. All  articles  of  food  are  sold 
in  these  shops  at  ordinary  trado 
prices ;  but  lodgers  may,  if  they 
prefer  it,  purchase  their  food  out- 
side." The  taking  of  a  bath  has 
to  be  paid  for.^  A  man  can  live 
in  the  houses  *'at  a  cost  of  4s. 
to  59.  a- week."  In  tho  women's 
house  "  tho  charge  per  night  ia  3d., 
and  lid.  for  a  child  per  night 
occupying  the  same  bed  as  the 
mother,"  Th©  expenditure  on  one 
of  these  houseSf  tliat  in  Portugal 
Street,  daring  the  year  already 
mentioned,  was  £1252,  Us.  lOd., 
including  £159,  ISs.  4d,  aa  aa 
allowance  for  depreciation  on  cap- 
ital account,  and  also  a  trifling 
payntent  for  the  "  harmoniumist's 
salary."  We  have  added  up  the 
number  of  the  nightly  lodgers 
who  for  the  some  year  ptssed 
through  the  seven  houses.  There 
were  667,364  men  and  34,286 
women,*^  It  ia  a  signiticant  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  men 
took  the  single-sheet  price  of  .3ild. 
per  night.  Bearing  the  above  in 
mind,  few  will  deny — oonsideriiig 
the  quantity  of  solid  comfort  these  ^ 
poor  people  received,  the  euor-  fl 
mons  quantity  of  misery  rightly  ^ 
relieved  —  that  the  man  who  by 
his  remarkable  fereRight  in  IS-*)! 
secured  the  passing  of  an  Act  for 
the  creation  of  such  establish- 
ments was,  when  we  think  of  the 


*  In  rftnilar  London  lodgbigt  the  price  fs  one  peimy  with  hot  water  ami  a  \ 
towel.     IIm'  likther  provide*  Ida  own  wjap. 

3  0(  ooiirac,  niany  niiiHt  lt»ve  hecn  regular  Iwljjer*  night  after  night 
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couotless  other  social  reforms  he 
effected,  the  grenteat  genius  of 
this  ci-ntur)-.  That  man  was  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  Nobody  approaches 
him  in  the  good  lie  achieved. 
llow  ninny  candidly  remember  to- 
day to  give  him  hia  Iti^ttmate 
due  1  Ilia  Bnimating  principles, 
as  the  world  knows,  were  love  to 
God  and  oien.  lie  talked  no 
socialistic  buncombe,  but  every 
Socialist  is  for  over  his  debtor, 
especially  when  working  for  the 
destruction  of  slums. 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  were 
nine  years  in  erecting  their  seven 
housea,  and  notlting  noteworthy 
seems  to  bavo  occurred  anywhere 
till  May  1887,  when  I^ord  Rad- 
stock,  with  several  friends,  opened 
a  lodging-houae  for  500  men  at 
39  Commercial  Street,  Whitechaprl 
Road,  Ivondon.  The  house  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
locality  rendered  infamously  no- 
torious by  the  series  of  murders 
of  unfortunate  women  which 
shocked  the  nation  some  time  ago. 
In  18'JO  Lord  Radstock  acquired 
n  second  lodging  -  Iiouse  at  77 
Whitechflpel  Head.  They  are 
both  highly  appreciated  in  these 
neighbourhoods,  are  called  "The 
Victoria  Uomes,"  and  are  under 
the  excellent  superintendence  of 
Mr  A.  Wilko.  This  year  a  third 
has  lieen  added  to  the  list,  that  in 
the  old  Brunswick  Hotel  at  Black- 
wall,  formerly  the  "Emigrants' 
Homp," — Lord  Kadstock's  parliest 
scheme,  dating  from  1883,  but  no 
longer  required  to  shelter  emi- 
grants. It  is  started  as  a  "club 
and  home,"  to  quote  the  leaflet 
announcing  it«  opening,  for  "  re- 
spectable men  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  common  lodging-house  or  the 
discomfort  and  ex[ionge  of  private 
lodgings,"  Thus  it  marks  a  begin- 
ning of  the  phtn  we  are  here 
advocating.     Tho  "bote!  contains 


a  large  number  of  separate,  single^ 
bedded,  small  rooms,  public  dining- 
ball,  separate  dining  and  cotlee 
rooms,  smoking-room,  lavatorie&t 
liaths,  and  bairdressing  -  room." 
The  prices  per  night  are  4d.,  6d., 
and  Od.,  according  to  accommoda- 
tion. Beds  or  rooms  may  be  hired 
also  per  week  at  tho  same  rate. 
A  dinner  of  three  courses  can  be 
had  for  Gd.  in  the  general  dining- 
haii,  in  private  dining-rooms 
for  9d.  The  "Victoria  Homes" 
have  been  of  enormous  advantage 
to  East-Enders.  Beds  are  -td., 
cubicles  6d.  per  night.  Lodgers 
who  take  "their  beds  six  nights 
running,  from  Monday  to  Satur- 
day, are  entitled  to  a  free  night  on 
Sunday."  Ijord  Radstock,  by  hia 
example,  was  the  man  who  forced 
London  lodging  hoime-keepers  to 
put  their  places  on  an  improved 
footing,  though  nothing  short  of 
their  systematic  night  inspection, 
to  quote  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Outcast  London,'  will  keep  alive 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  second  Act,  to 
secure  proper  sanitary  conditions. 
Dickens  called  this  Act,  as  told  in 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  'Life,'  the  best 
law  "  that  was  ever  passed  by  an. 
English  Parliament."  Tho  descrip- 
tion of  the  Glasgow  houses  likewise 
describes  the  "Victoria  Homes." 
They  are  llnancially  successful.  The 
money  earned  goes  to  the  extension 
of  the  work,  and  not  intothepockets 
of  the  owners.  At  an  expense  of 
8d.  a-day,  in  addition  to  the  bed- 
charge,  a  man  can  live  fairly.  At 
Is.  be  would  get  all  he  desired. 
The  houses  have  fire-escapes,  a 
piano,  harmonium,  barlfer's  shop, 
savings .  bank,  and  labour  office. 
Servants  make  up  the  beds,  and 
keep  everything  clean.  In  special 
halls,  on  various  evenings,  religious 
addre.«use9,  concerts,  or  temperance 
lectures  are  given.  At  other  times 
smoking  is  permitted,  games  ara 
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played,  or  nowspapers  read.  So 
inlt^rfttrenc'f^  of  any  ktcil  witli  the 
opuiioDS  or  hAbtta  of  lodgers  occurs, 
beyond  the  necessary  rules  regulat- 
ing such  establishments.  Neither 
gaoibliitg  nor  cards  is  allowed. 
To  the  tueetings,  men  come  if  they 
please.  If  disinclined  to  come, 
they  sit  about  the  dining-rooms 
cliatting  and  smokiiii^.  Brotherly 
sympathy,  brotlterty  help,  extends 
itself  freely  as  the  highest  privi- 
lege ;  aotl,  we  may  add,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  see  Ohristtanity  more 
prncticAlly  applied. 

It  is  not  witliiu  the  scope  of  our 
paper  to  enter  into  further  details. 
Any  one  wishing  information  on 
the  awful  lot  of  the  Loudon  com- 
mon lodger,  and  the  comparative 
paradise  Lord  Uodstock  has  cm- 
ated,  can  obtain,  at  8  Salisbury 
Court,  Loudon,  the  pamphlet  above 
quoted,  or  pay  a  visit  to  the 
"  Victoria  Homes." ' 

In  the  evolutionary  growth  of 
improved  lodgings,  yet  another 
Peor,  Lord  Rowton,  the  nephew 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  takes  the 
next  place.  Profiting,  we  believe, 
by  Lord  Uadstook'i  experience, 
he  opened  on  strictly  commercial 
prinriplea,  on  the  3  Ut  Decem- 
ber le92,  OS  stated  in  the  pro- 
BpectUB  issut^d  8tb  March  \ii9i, 
oreaiing  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany, the  now  well  known  "  Row- 
ton  House"  in  Vauxhall,  London, 
at  &  cost  of  X30,000.  This  is  a 
splendid  ad'air,  white-tiled  through- 
oat,  containing  -170  cabicles,  the 
whole  building  boing  properly 
ventilattnl,  lightt^,  and  warmed. 
The  internal  arrangemeuta,  save 
for  exoeUence,  arc  scarcely  ditTercnt 
from  what  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. There  la  no  piano.  O&rd- 
playing  is  prohibited.     The  cost 
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of  a  cubicle  is  6d.  per  nigt 
Each,  like  cubicles  generally, 
fumiahed  with  a  chair  and  iron 
bedstead  ;  but  tho  occupant,  as  ia 
usual,  must  wash  at  the  lavatories. 
The  enterprise  yielded  a  net  profi^ 
of  "5  per  cent  ou  the  capitu 
invefeted,"  for  the  year  ending 
31at  December  18D3  ;  while,  "for 
the  last  three  months  oE  tha 
period,  when  the  House  had 
cxiuie  thoroughly  known,  and  wa 
consequently  more  largely  use 
the  net  profits  wore  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum."  We  do 
not  notice,  however,  that  any  sum 
has  been  set  aside  to  cover  repain^^ 
nor  does  the  prospectus  state  l|J 
this  were  included  in  the  t<?mi 
"  net  profit."  It  frequently  "  hap- 
pens that  forty  or  fifty  lottgeni 
have  to  be  turned  away  on  a 
single  night."  Lord  Howton  is 
extending  the  held  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  new  company  by  next 
summer  hope  to  open  at  King's 
Cross,  London,  another  "  lodging- 
house,  which  will  contain  C20 
separate  cubicles  with  a  window 
to  pach."  All  the  n-sults  gained 
at  VauxhuU  will  be  utilised  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  is  also  "iu-^ 
tended  hereafter,  as  suitable  op 
portunitiea  arise,  to  increase  the 
capital  of  the  company,  and  to 
erect  other  lodgiug-honaes  in  con-j 
venieut  positions."  Lodgings  fo 
women  are  "  receiving  careful  con 
sideration."  We  were  told  by 
lodger  at  Vauxhall  that  a  man 
can  have  first-class  meala  for  Ai 
or  68.  B-week,  which,  with  tht 
cubicle  charge,  would  enable  Mn 
to  live  for  Ua.  a-week — of  cod 
doing  his  owd  laundry-work. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  ranofa 
vaunted   London  County  CounoiK 
The  value  of  ita  "  Progresaivism  " 
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to  tho  London  artisan  can  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  tliat  in  the 
ereotioQ.  of  loilgings  it  was  the 
last  to  mako  a  move,  while  its 
first  dividend  of  about  1  j  per  cent 
is  also  llm  wurst,  owing,  it  was 
reported,  to  "unforeactn  circum- 
stances."' Where,  then,  we  ask, 
is  the  business  ability?  Tbe 
Council  spent  froD)  X18,000  to 
£*i3,000  on  the  Parker  Street 
HouHC,  HolbortL ;  and  it  charged, 
(luring  fourteen  months,  5d.  p<?r 
night  per  cubicle.  The  original  eg- 
tiniatu,  as  stated  in  the  *  Standard  ' 
for  IGth  June  last,  was  £11,000. 
Comment  is  8U|M)rfluou8.  The  house 
is  a  good  onp,  but  the  claim  made 
by  a  county  councillor  that  tho 
Council's  action  had  had  the  etl'oct 
of  stimulating  *Hhe  other  900 
lodging-house- keepers  in  London" 
to  improve  their  houses,  seems  ns 
far  behind  tho  mark  as  tho  "  pro- 
gressive" activity  in  taking  up  the 
matter  is  behind  private  enterprise. 
The  uianageuieut  Is  the  same  as 
the  others.  Tt>  too,  possesses  a 
piano  and  an  excellent  sitting-room. 
The  return  to  capital  is  ridiculous. 
Well  did  Colonel  Kotton  say  at 
the  Council's  meeting  that  they 
were  "asked  to  subsidise  the  ten- 
ants out  of  the  rates."  A  deter- 
Uiination  has  b^en  liappily  jnst 
reached  to  raise  the  cubicle  price 
to  Gd.  per  night,  so  that  a  3  per 
cent  dividend  may  be  paid,  and 
"  the  statutory  sinking  fund  "  cre- 
ated to  reproduce  the  capital  in 
fifty-five  years.  Three  per  cent  on 
these  houses  is  barely  sufhcient. 
If  they  do  not  pay  at  least  4 
per  cent,  they  will  act  as  centrcu 
of  attraction  to  tho  whole  kingdom, 
or  '*  the  cost  of  maintenance,"  as 
here  appears,  is  absurd.  The 
Council's  Committee  had  no  right 
to  plead   want  of  experience  to 


cover  their  commercial  stupidity 
when  the  Glasgow  houues  and 
"Victoria  Homes"  were  before 
their  eyes. 

Any  one  may  observe  from  what 
has  been  written,  that  a  great 
improveineut  has  at  the  beat  all 
too  tardily  set  in  with  regard  to 
the  lodging  requirements  of  poor 
men,  which  must  totally  change 
the  har-d  lot  of  many  a  deserving 
man  trembling  on  tho  verge  of  the 
workhouse.  Others,  including  tho 
Church  Army  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  have  established  houses  of 
more  or  less  utility,  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  origin  and 
progre-ss  of  the  scheme.  Similar 
lodgings  for  women  of  the  same 
class  as  the  men,  and  for  young 
work -girls,  are  urgently  ncedetL 
The  ciueation,  however,  is  compli- 
cated by  tho  lives  such  large  num- 
bers lead  ;  also  by  tho  small  wages 
a  respectable  wouiau  earns.  lt« 
solution,  nevertheless,  must  be 
tackled  as  a  moral  roforni,  while 
more  girls  are  yearly  going  into 
lodgings  from  distjiate  toliomo-lifa 
What  sort  of  wives  thi^y  will  make, 
or  to  what  ends  they  will  come, 
those  who  know  them  best  can 
answer.  Here  it  does  not  concern 
us.  We  will  just  say  that  the 
evils  connected  with  women  who 
have  no  proper  homes,  with  girls 
whoso  chief  motive  of  action  is 
impulse,  almost  puts  out  of  view, 
in  our  judgment,  the  possibility  of 
satisfactorily  treating  them  as  if 
they  were  men.  Influence  of 
some  sort  will  be  required.  The 
purely  socialistic  idea  of  this  seems 
a  notion  deiived  partly  from 
Comto,  that  humanity  will  serve 
humanity  for  the  pleasure  of  doing 
BO ;  or,  according  to  moduni  high- 
fiown  enthusiasm,  as  a  return  for 
the  advantages  of  aodaliuu.     Ab 
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oither  of  these  U  a  metAphysical 
spe-culatioa  having  no  baais  of 
fact,  neither  deserves  serious  diK- 
cuBsion  as  a  remedy  to  cure  tho 
ills  of  real  life. 

The  possibility,  however,  of  ol> 
taining  a  decent  nightly  lodgings 
does  not  cover  the  ttubject  under 
consideration.  Lodging- houses  are 
(or  those  who  do  nob  possess  a 
trunkful  of  belongings  or  even  a 
second  shirt.  Be-sides,  what  mod- 
erately well-to-do  man  would  be 
•atitfiod  perpetually  with  &uch  an 
artmogement,  although  carried  out 
on  the  best  of  planet  The  feeling 
of  home  can  never  bo  enjoyed,  and 
the  mail  ia  always  a  wanderer 
divorced  froui  property.  Yet,  to 
asfiooiate  together  in  tlie  niinda  of 
working  men  comfort,  independ- 
ence, and  property,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  requisites  to  give  moral 
and  material  stability  to  tho  na- 
tion. It  may  he  rend  in  Lord 
Bhaftesbary's  '  Life '  how  he  once 
said,  before  leaving  the  llouse  of 
Commoufl,  that  "all  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  working  clasaea 
knew  that,  until  tiieir  domiciliary 
condition  were  Christianised  (he 
could  use  no  less  forcible  a  term), 
all  hope  of  moral  or  social  improve- 
ment was  utterly  vain."  Tho 
youtliful  ungkillt>d  labourer  wants 
a  home,  where  he  can  live  comfort- 
ably at  the  smallest  figure ;  where 
his  iiiteresta  will  be  ntudied ; 
whure  he  can  gather  his  kniok- 
knacks  about  him,  and  Im  happy 
after  the  manner  of  his  own  heart. 
Capital  tats,  then,  peroeiving  the 
trend  of  things,  might  very  well 
study  the  subject  —  might  very 
well  see  wluit  dividends  can  be 
eventually  made,  by  erecting  or 
altering  buildings  with  ditTen^nt 
internal  arrangementa  to  lodging- 
hoasea,  by  ebtAbliahing  homes  on 
club  lines  for  unumiTied  working 
men,  who  are  constantly  approjich- 


ing  in  large  numberd  the  fatal 
marrying  age.  W'e  say  "  eventu- 
ally," because  every  new  propoai- 
tiun  offered  to  the  British  labonror 
is  viewed  by  him  with  suspicion. 
This  is  a  natural  safeguard,  so  wo 
do  not  underrate  it.  A  waiting 
time,  therefore,  might  be  required 
before  return  to  outlay  began. 
Success  would  largely  depend  ou 
the  management  of  the  homes,  oa 
tlieir  judicious  advertiseuu-nli  by 
handbills,  on  their  eatablishment 
aniid  loealltiet^  close  to  centres  of 
unskilled  work,  such  as  the  docks 
and  other  places  of  East  and  South 
London,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  cities 
accessible  by  Qheap  trains.  T< 
make  them  pay,  the  acoommoda- 
tion  would  have  to  be  lai^e.  Each 
man  should  have  his  own  room, 
lied,  and  bedroom  furniture.  A 
capacious  room  at  either  end^  one 
of  them  contaioing  a  piano,  ought 
to  be  set  aside  for  purposes  of 
recreation,  smoking,  reading,  writ- 
ing letters,  and  chat.  Tho  dining- 
room  might  be  In  the  centre,  com- 
municating with  the  kitchen;  or 
if  it  wore  found  impracticable  to 
spare  ao  many  public  rooms  as 
three,  the  room  with  the  piano 
might  lie  the  one  for  meals.  All 
the  laundry -work,  if  poasiUo, 
should  be  done  on  tho  premises, 
and  the  clothes  of  the  lodgers  after- 
wards mended.  A  man  with  hta 
wife  ought  to  closely  superintend 
everything,  having  under  them 
several  servants  to  attend  to  tho 
rooms,  to  tho  laundry,  and  to  wait 
at  meals.  Strict  rules  and  con- 
stant inspection  by  some  one  of 
authority  would,  of  coarse,  bo 
necessary.  It  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  "  local  government,'' 
under  thn  regulations  and  control 
of  the  proprietary  body,  were  in- 
troduced. If  a  committee  were 
formed  of  the  more  respectable 
inmates,    and    those    of    longest 
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standing,  to  make  internal  rules 
not  only  respectiug  management 
but  conduct  of  members,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  clab  •  com- 
mittee does,  subject  always  to  the 
necessity  for  making  the  under- 
taking pay,  this  would  atTord  a 
premium  to  continued  residence 
and  be  of  aerviye  to  all  con- 
cerned. Three  ample  meals  a- 
day  muat  be  given.  Breakfast 
shpuld  conaist  of  bacon,  f^ggH,  or 
fish,  bread  and  butter,  tea  or 
coiTee.  Dinner  of  meat,  one  vege- 
table, and  u  pudding.  Supper  of 
cold  remnanta,  tea  or  coffee,  bread 
and  butter  again.  Variation  in 
'  food  should  bo  aimed  at.  No 
alcoholic  liquors,  gambling,  or  card- 
playing  could  be  allowed,  while 
the  weekly  jietuiioji  price  might 
have  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  lodgers,  if  working  at  a 
distance,  dining  away  from  home. 
Keepecting  price,  what  the  lodg- 
ing-houses do  is  a  Bullicicnt  guide. 
A  man  earning  IBs.  a-week  could 
not  afford  to  pay  more  than  10s. 
Gd.  Ten  shillings  is  the  amount 
usually  asked  by  the  father  of  his 
son,  but  the  Cd.  might  go  to  the 
laundress.  The  interesting  blue- 
book  '  on  the  expenditure  of  work- 
ing men  may  be  said  to  bear  it  out, 
tliough  no  deBnito  figure  can  ba 
stated.  At  a  private  lodging- 
house  a  young  man  will  give  for 
a  room  about  2a.  6d.  a-week,  in- 
cluding the  washing  of  bed-Unen. 
If  boarding  and  lodging  are  ob- 
tained, he  spends  12a.  per  week, 
and  can  afford  the  sum  when  earn- 
ing £1  a-week."  A  great  trouble 
would  arise  in  the  probable  ina- 
bility of  many  workmen  to  steadily 


pay,  owing  to  the  months  they  may 
be  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  but  on  account  of  bod 
weather  or  bad  trade.  Under  pres- 
ent circumstances  such  au  occur* 
rence  means  getting  iuto  debt  and 
frequently  a  descent  at  last  to  the 
"doss house."  The  uncertainty  of 
wages  is  a  constant  worry  to  every 
honest  working  man,  and  one  of 
the  predisposing  cau^ics  which  lead 
him  to  listen  to  socialistic  argu- 
ments. The  remedy  is  not  with 
these,  nevertheless.  It  must  bo 
principally  sought  by  delayictffl 
marriage,  and  by  the  exten-ilon  of^ 
the  truth  of  free  international  ex* 
change.  Socialism,  wo  cannot  loo 
strongly  assert  it,  rests  on  the  anti- 
quated opinions  bound  up  with 
foreign  paternal  notions  of  gov- 
ernment. Stability  of  wages, 
stability  of  every  sort,  arises  only 
from  the  free  play  of  Ul»erty.  It 
is  greater  world-liberty,  not  greater 
national  restriction,  that  all  labour- 
ers require.  The  sole  restriction 
of  any  kind  applicable  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  moral  government  of 
himself.  With  regard  to  popula- 
tion and  free  trade,  we  have  already 
referred  to  them  in  '  Maga,'  *  but 
uncertainty  of  euiployment  must 
be  met  by  forethought,  insurance, 
and  laying  up  of  money  during 
good  seasons.  Life's  uncertainties 
have  to  be  faced  at  some  stage 
by  most  people.  In  fluctuating 
trades,  such  as  the  building  trade, 
wo  understand  high  wages  are  given 
when  fully  active,  because  of  the 
doubtfulness  of  the  future.  Moral 
restraint,  carefulness,  is  just  what 
the  English  labourer  dialikea. 
Thriftleesness,  perliape,    has   been 
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Toned  into  his  nature  &Iong  the 
centurifs  since  the  age  of  the 
Black  Death,  1349,  which  unhap- 
pily precipitated  at  revolutionary 
speed  the  gradual  enfranchisement 
of  labour  that  had  ihpii  already 
Iwgun.  The  labourer,  amid  the 
catastrophe,  became  divorce<l  froui 
property  through  tbo  general  up- 
set, and  the  attraction  of  better 
wagea  which  scarcity  of  hands 
created  for  a  time.  Oonfic<^u<*ntly 
what  is  required,  what  has  been 
wanted  by  working  men  to  rein- 
vigonite  their  moral  tnne,  U  the 
facilitation  of  the  methods  by 
which,  through  their  own  exer- 
tions, they  may  again  become  pos- 
sessed of  property.  Socialism  must 
immediately  Gzste  out.  If  the  un- 
skilled man  found  himself  comfort- 
able, ho  would  feel  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  take  such  precautions  as 
were  necessary  to  always  maintain 
comfort.  *'  Actual  possession  of 
property,"  says  Mr  T.  Maokay  in 
his  succinct  acionnt  of  "  The  Eng- 
lish Poor,"  is  "the  only  known 
isflnence "  restraining  an  undue 
growth  of  population.  At  all 
events,  there  ia  no  reason  why 
a  "club  home"  should  be  confined 
solely  to  labourers.  The  small  city 
clerk  and  the  artisan  have  wages 
of  sufiicieut  steadiness.  Men  of 
these  classes  could  be  mixed  with 
the  lower  class  to  its  a{lvantage 
nnit  to  the  prosperity  of  tbo  club. 
Friction  at  first  might  occur. 
It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of 
the  most  capable  wage-earner  of 
our  acquaintance,  that  ei-erything 
would  settle  down  at  the  end 
satisfactorily. 

One  objection  labourers  have  to 
delaying  marriage  ia  the  desire  for 
a  grown  up  family  capable  of  earn- 
ing money  at  the  perio<l  when  their 
powers  are  Ifeginning  to  fail.  They 
say  they  liegin  to  get  played-out 
before  forty.      This,  nevortbelesSt 
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has  another  side.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr  St  Clair  Donaldson,  the  vicar 
of  the  Hton  Mission  parish,  with  fl 
whom  we  agree,  the  early  age  when  V 
deterioration  commences  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  frequently 
youths  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  six- 
teen are  called  upon  to  support  ^ 
their  relations  through  drink,  in-  H 
capacity,  disease,  or  death  of  the 
fathers.  Thus,  lower  •  class  lads 
assmue  the  cares  of  existence  at 
an  age  when  upper-class  boys  are 
running  wild  about  the  playing- 
fields  of  Eton.  Also,  the  work- 
man weakens  himself  by  Uto 
hours  and  the  vile  atmosphere, 
even  of  clubs,  in  which  he  lives. 
It  is  astonishing,  unless  duo  to 
anicmia,  bow  he  hates  an  open, 
window,  and  catchce  "  coko-fever," 
as  it  is  named,  from  persistently 
roasting  himself  at  a  fire  regardless 
of  the  tempernturt^.  The  loafl  of 
sorrow  falling  so  quickly  upon  the 
youth  of  the  labouring  classes  has 
little  connection  with  the  social 
conditions  of  England  to  -  day. 
There  are  people  born  that  have 
no  right  to  be  born.  Marriage  is 
a  privilege,  the  reward  of  fitness 
to  live ;  but  working  men,  chiefly 
on  account  of  discomfort,  use  it 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  comfort 
when  young  and  of  insurance 
against  old  age.  Could  States 
divide  to-morrow  all  wealth  equally 
among  everybmly— under  present 
conditions,  or  those  of  Collectiv- 
ism— the  world  would  soon  ponesa 
such  an  enormous  pfjpulation  that 
civil  war  and  famine  would  at 
once  arise  a^  nature's  stem  check 
on  outraged  morality.  Were,  how- 
ever, the  commerfie  of  the  world 
based  on  the  principles  of  free  ex- 
change of  goods,  population  would 
automatically  adjust  itself  Iteneath 
the  play  of  freedom,  and  the  im- 
petus given  to  discovery  might  en- 
able many  more  millions  to  be  born 
3a 
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with  aVisolate  stfety.  Till  then,  it 
is  plain  that  individual  regulation 
of  marri&ffd  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
ochemes  of  improvontont ;  so  that, 
were  the  wage -earner,  eapftcially 
the  artisan,  inducfyl  by  greater 
comfort  to  postponn  marriage  to  a 
later  date,  while  fighting  in  early 
years  for  free-  trade  intenaation- 
atly,  he  could  lengthen  hia  life, 
cause  misery  to  decrease,  lighten 
the  burdens  of  youth,  and  es^sily 
insure  for  old  age.  Thus,  no 
State  pension  plan  ought  to  be 
adoptf^  which  does  not  demand 
at  firdt  considerable  contrtbutiona 
from  the  insurer.  With  this 
granted,  the  system  might  become 
a  measure  of  value  and  of  mental 
relief  to  thousands  of  souls  ;  other- 
wise the  State,  by  i-emoving  the 
spur  to  the  maintenance  uf  com- 
fort, will  place  a  premium  on  self- 
iudulgcnoe. 

The  cost  of  establishing  '*  club- 
homes,"  as  here  advocated,  can 
uow  be  so  easily  arrived  at,  that 
it  would  only  be  tedious  to 
enter  into  its  discussion.  Lord 
Rowton's  Coinjjany,  Lord  Kad- 
stock's  Committee,  any  one  of  the 
London  Industrial  Dwellings  Coui- 
panies,  or  *'The  Manchester  La- 
bourers' Dwellings  Company," 
could  very  speedily  decide  what 
amount  of  capital  would  be  re- 
quired. Such  uiidert^iiigs  gen- 
erally possess  powers  enabling 
them  to  do  anything.  That  a 
great  opening  pre-sents  itself,  we 
think  is  shown  by  the  growth  and 
sucoesB  of  improved  lodging-houses. 
There  are  large  profits  to  be  earned. 
In  fact,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  arguing 
upon  his  bill,  as  Lord  AshK^y,  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 
'*  of  the  cheerful  punctuality  with 
which  the  rents  were  paid "  of 
model  homes,  and  preferred  that 
they  should  be  undertaken  by  local 
authorities,  "  as  the  temptation  to 


make  inordinate  profits  had  always 
proved  irresistible  "  to  the  individ- 
ual. Still,  a  perfional  rather  than 
a  machine  element  seems  prefer- 
able. The  jStanchestcr  company 
above  mentioneti  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  every 
advantage  to  the  "  less  favoured 
portion  of  the  community."  It 
does  not  seek  more  than  a  4  or  J) 
per  cent  dividend,  while  window- 
gardening  is  promoted  by  share- 
holders interested  in  the  success 
of  the  general  scheme.  The  brick- 
and-mortar  building  of  clubs  is  one 
tiling,  but  the  satiafaotory  build- 
ing of  character  by  human  contact 
at  a  later  stage  \%  another  thing 
just  08  requisite.  Comfort  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  sellishness, 
and  the  world  possesses  enough 
Sybarites  already,  m 

If,  however,  no  capitalist  wUI^ 
examine  the  question  of  "club- 
homes,"  local  authorities  bare 
ample  power  to  establish  them 
at  onoe  —  even  to  build  separatA 
houses  or  cottages  having  a  gar- 
den of  not  more  than  half  an  acre:. 
Lonl  Sliaftsbury's  Act,  and  other 
Acts  connected  with  labourers* 
dwellings,  have  all  been  consoli- 
dated into  one,  and  will  be  found 
in  chapter  70  of  the  Fublio  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  53  k  54  Victoria, 
1890.  On  page  581  is  Part  IIL, 
which  deals  more  particularly  with 
our  subject.  Any  one  may  there 
find  how  the  law  provides  machin- 
ery for  setting  in  action  a  grand 
extension  of  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary reforms  that  the  present  day 
could  witness — a  reform,  too,  which 
is  not  limited  to  unmarried  men. 
The  initiative  rests  M'tth  the  rural 
and  urban  sanitary  authorities. 
To  stir  them  up  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  believe  in  oonstructive 
statesmanship.  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr  Chamberlain  have  lately 
spoken    on    population    and 
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proved  artisans'  dwellings,  so  that 
the  Unionist  party  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  sorrows  and  wants  o£ 
the  wage-earner. 

We  are  aware,  moralists  may 
tell  us,  that  the  evils  attending  a 
delay  of  marriage  would  be  greater 
than  the  present  social  perplexity. 
We  reply,  it  would  be  no  greater 
in  the  case  of  working  men  than 
in  the  case  of  well-to  do  men.  The 
manual  labourer,  feeling  himself 
comfortable,  will  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  as  the  mental 
labourer  who  is  already  comfort- 
able. Of  course,  we  do  not  place. 
m  ore  reliance  on  com  for  t  than 
experience  warrants.  Those  who 
impartially  move  between  all 
classes  know  that  the  workman 
has  notions  of  honour  concerning 
a  breach  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment which  the  richer  man,  to  his 
discredit,  does  not  as  effectively 
recognise.      The    most    licentious 


blackguards  of  the  world  have  been 
despots  and  popes,  men  who  pos- 
sessed riches  or  were  supposed  to 
be  shining  examples.  Democracies 
carry  self-will  to  blatant  absurdity, 
showing  that  excessive  individual 
egoism  from  which  springs  all 
corruption ;  while  Aristotle  con- 
cluded it  was  more  difficult  to  pre- 
serve a  democracy  than  to  create 
one.  The  animal  element  in  human 
nature  does  not  respect  either  per- 
sons or  the  positions  of  persons. 
It  must  be  controlled  before  satis- 
factory results  can  be  reached. 
Pari  passu,  then,  with  improved 
material  conditions  must  go  im- 
proved moral  conditions,  or  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  former 
will  be  lost.  Countless  efforts 
have  been  made  to  attain  the 
latter.  Philosophy  has  produced 
Stoics ;  primitive  Christianity — 
saints  and  heroes. 

Warneford  Mofpatt. 
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"Cbina  is  a  huge  conntry  with  a 
hugo  populaliou ;  its  wealth  and  rc- 
ftonrces  nro  pnorinoiiB,  a-n'\  ibt  inhahi- 
tanta  uro  cnergotio  awl  brave.  There- 
Tore  the  Chinese  will  'walk  round,' 
perhaps  will  aunihi)iit«,  the  Japanese." 
—  Carrinf  poitu/of  trnUct  in  ling' 
html  tU  thf.  oathnak  o/ httntititiea. 


'*  The  Japanese  hai'i;  s[H*nt  yearn 
organising  and  improWng  thnir  m^a  and 
land  forces,  and  in  every  department 
adniinistrbtion  have  evinced  an 
alile  aptitude  for  pt-ogreee.     Tboy  ha' 
now  proved    thcmselvM   a    thoronghl;^ 
militJtry  nation.       Not  only  aro  theii 
%hting  cliaractertstiuti  of  a  hiirh  onler, 
but  thoir  strntcgiiial  sciunce  reminds 
of  Von    MLiltite,  and    Uitir  army    ina; 
take  rank  amuuget  tbow  of  Kurope. 
— Ourrmt  verdict  dx  toetka 
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Tn  both  of  the  above  cases  the 
premisses  are  undoubtedly  right, 
hut  I  suggest  that  the  deductions 
aro  erroneous.  What,  then  ?  War 
ia  ever  fertile  in  surprises  ;  do  you 
intend  to  weary  us  with  an  academ- 
ical proof  of  error— to  flog  a  dead 
horse!  No,  I  reply  ;  bat  1  would 
point  out  a  fresh  illustration  of  our 
constant  tendency  to  be  lod  astray 
by  tho  irreRponiiibln  chatter  of 
optimists,  and  I  would  urge  that 
our  policy  in  the  Far  East  should 
not  henceforth  bo  prompted  by 
that  pEirveraity  of  goodwill  which, 
in  the  case  of  China,  has  beguiled 
UB  to  select  tho  ugliest  of  nations 
for  our  especial  favour.  As  bouib 
sort  of  credentials  for  my  attempt, 
I  venture  to  explain  that  1  have 
travelled  over  considerable  dis- 
tances both  in  China  and  Japan, 
by  no  means  limiting  myself  to  the 
coast-lines,  with  the  carefully  pre- 
arranged purpose  of  learning,  as 
well  as  with  the  view  of  compar- 
ing more  motlern  conditions  with 
those  which  prevailed  when  Sir 
Hope  Grant  captured  Pekin  in 
1860.  An  objection  that  my  testi- 
mony  is  invalidated  by  the  march 
of  events  would  not  here  hold 
good.  China  never  ''marches," 
except  in  the  sense  that  she 
frequently   progrrasra  backwards. 


Perhaps  only  those  who  have  had 
personal  experience  of  tho  nation 
can     realise      the     extraordinary*^ 
power  which  cuHtotn  exercises  over 
the  whole  course  of  their  public 
and    domestic    life.       All    classes 
regard  the  slightest  innovation  not 
only     as    hateful     but     criminal. 
Utility  and  progress,  whether  ap-  ^ 
plied  to  science  or  to  practical  art, 
they  cannot   away   with.      Their 
reputed    astronomical    proficiency 
would  have  aroused  the  ridicule  of 
the  cotenjporariea  of  Copernicua, 
and  their  practice  of  medicine  that 
of  Galen.     Their  medical  science 
is    on     a    par    with    tho    above. 
The    most   trivial   surgical  opera- 
tion is  forbidden,  antesthetics  are  ^ 
hated,  and  physiology  is  despised,  fl 
And  as  regards  manufactures,  al-     ; 
though  the  Chinese,  from  contact 
with  Europeans,  have  had  ample 
opportunitins  of  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  steam  and  machin- 
ery ;  although  the  establishment  of 
a  few,  a   very  ff-w,   Government 
factories  might  imply  an  acquiea* 
oenoe  in  principle ;  although  they  fl 
possess  a  steam  navy  and  an  ar-  ■ 
scnal  at  Shanghai,  partly  worked 
by  machinery,  —  the  evidence  of 
these  cireunistancea  is  altogether 
illusory.     The  establishments  are 
not  national,   and   only  exist  to 
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blind  Kuropoans.  Tlicy  are  work- 
ed by  foreigners,  who  are  hirrd  hj 
the  nation  to  carry  out  that  which 
they  despise.  Our  simplest  d(?vicc3 
for  ongnienting  th{i  results  of  mus- 
cular action  are  entirely  repudiated 
by  the  working  classes,  who  ore  raoro 
than  uonti'Dt  with  the  elementary 
application  of  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  the  wheel.  Household  iniple- 
nienta,  farm  implunients,  and  trade 
implements  are  faahioncd  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  prcficriptions 
of  "  olo  [old]  cuBtoni."  "  Why  ore 
all  your  oarA,  lar<;e  and  small, 
made  in  two  piect^s  ciumaily  lashed 
together  1"  I  ask.  "Olo  costoin," 
is  the  conclusive  reply.  "  Why  do 
you  arm  a.11  your  coast-junks  with 
those  uaetoss  2-pouudera,  when  you 
have  plenty  of  Gpoundem  avail- 
able t"  "Olo  custom."  ♦'Why  do 
yoa  always  emboss  huge  goggle- 
eyes  on  the  bows  of  your  ships  1" 
"  Olo  custom,"  as  a  matter  of 
course— plus,  in  this  case,  a  cham- 
pionship of  its  wifidnm.  "  If  ship 
no  have  eyes,  how  can  seel  Jf 
no  can  see,  how  can  walkee  T 
You  number  one  foolo."  Hhould 
my  reader  deoline  to  realist)  tlie 
■powtr  aud  prevalence  of  "olo  cus- 
tom," be  will  do  well  to  discon- 
tznue  the  perueal  of  this  pafier, 
for  he  will  pronounce  my  further 
fact-s  fallacious  and  my  conclusions 
inconclusive. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  postu- 
late be  granted,  the  hollowne-ss  of 
China's  alleged  uutitary  resources 
beoomea  evident.  For  instance, 
itJi  population  is  estimated,  some- 
what vaguely,  but  with  a  probable 
approximation  to  accuracy,  at  a 
minimum  of  350  milliuna.  Wore 
it  double  this  nutuU-r,  of  what 
avail  for  reciuiting  purposes,  on 
a  sudden  eiiu-rgf  iicy,  if  the  levies 
for  tlio  »Tmy  cunuot  he  concen- 
trated within  months  I  China 
U  practicjklly  dektitute  of  every 
lueona     of     communication,    save 


the  shifting  water-way»  of  a  few 
large  rivers.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  anon  abou  t  rail  way  a  ia 
process  of  inception,  or  rather 
alleged  conception;  but  the  only 
liuea  actually  existent  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Mr  Curxon's 
excellent  book,  'Problems  of  the 
Far  East^'  the  twenty-seven  miles 
from  'J'ien-tun  toTong-ku,  with  its 
prolongation  thence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Manchuria,  and  a  few 
trumpery  local  lengths,  all  of 
which  as  little  serve  for  present 
strategical  purpose  as  would  a 
railway  from  Jjondon  to  Halham 
facilitate  l)ic  conctntration  of 
troops  in  Yorkshire.  Highroads, 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  the 
Chinese  will  have  none  of,  ex- 
cept in  areas  so  restricted,  com- 
pared to  the  total  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, as  not  to  invalidate  my 
general  statement.  "  Olo  custom  ; 
we  don't  want  them,  we  won't 
make  them.''  Throughout  the 
course  of  my  travels,  I  failed 
to  discover  a  single  highwayi 
or  even  track  for  wheel  tratHc 
There  were  none  in  the  vicinity 
of  Canton,  or  Swatow,  or  Amoy, 
or  Foochnw,  or  K  iu  -  kiong,  or 
the  populous  inland  metropolis 
Hankow  •  Wuchau,  or  bordering 
at  least  six  hundred  miles  of  the 
Yang-ts/.ekiang.  When  explor- 
ing the  neighbourhood  of  Ohin- 
kiang,  I  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  isolated  path,  winding  for 
miles  across  the  open  burial  dis- 
trict, and  furnishing  an  example 
of  what  ia  eallefl  a  Chinese  road. 
It  was  six  feot  wide,  vrith  a  narrow 
breadth  of  rough  paving -stones, 
and  witii  sharply  bloping  sides, 
which  in  summer  are  aiikle-dvep 
in  dust,  and  in  winter  knrjedecp 
in  sticky  mud.  It  was  uecEuI  for 
wheeltiurrows  and  for  swelleriug 
pack  coolies  ;  but  as  a  military 
coniinunication  it  was  beiitath 
contempt.      When,    in    ItitJO,   Sir 
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Hope  Grant  luarched  with  bis 
little  army,  not  exceeding  10,000 
efr«ctives,  supplemented  by  about 
5000  Frt'Dcb,  up  to  the  very  walla 
of  Pekin,  the  Chinose  had  had 
several  months'  grace  for  the  con- 
centration of  myriads  of  levies ; 
but  thf^y  never  appeared  in  suUi- 
oiont  numbura  to  causa  him  a 
moment's  disquietude  from  the 
preponderance  of  odds,  nnd  the 
proud  capital  surrendered  to  our 
compHrative  handful  without  firing 
a  shot  from  iU  fortified  walls. 

Asaamiiig,  however,  the  possi- 
bility that  China's  enemy  were 
sufficiently  obliging  or  dilatory  to 
admit  of  the  concentration  at  cer- 
tain strategical  points  of  a  tithe  of 
her  resources  in  pervonuf:t — might 
it  not  be  urged  that  the  dogged 
courage  of  the  Chinese  taken  as 
individuals  would,  together  with 
the  force  of  sheer  numbers,  coun- 
terbalance her  inferiority  in  tactics 
and  organisation  1  I  should  demur 
to  such  a  dcMJuction.  Without  a 
doubt  a  Chinaman  upon  due  occa- 
sion is  capable  of  conspicuous  fer- 
ocity, frequently  entertains  a  cyn- 
ical disregard  for  his  own  life — 
besidBS  the  lives  of  his  relations 
and  friends  —  and  patiently  en- 
dures danger,  torture,  and  death 
for  a  consideration.  "Witness  the 
stolid  equanimity  with  which  our 
paid  coolies  stood  in  the  ditch  of 
the  Taku  Fort  in  1880,  unlUnch- 
ingly  supporting  on  Uieir  aliouldora 
the  ladder  bridges  across  which  our 
troops  rushed  to  the  assault,  while 
the  bearers  were  shot  down  in 
numbers  by  their  own  country- 
men. But  this  sordid  sullen  in- 
diflerence  lo  death  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  fierce  valour 
of  the  true  soldier,  actuated  by 
the  fanaticism  of  lighting,  of  which 
Kapoleon,  speaking  of  civilised 
troops,  said)  *'  II  en  faut  pour  sa 
faire  tuer."    It  en  /aut — but  the 


Chinaman  has  it  not ;  he  is  not 
a  fighting  man,  and  he  feels  no 
sliame  in  being  morally  cowed  or 
physically  whacked.  An  angry 
Chinaman,  stimulated  by  a  sur- 
rounding knot  of  his  countrymen, 
made  a  snatch  at  my  pony's  bridle. 
"Ah,  would  you,"  said  1,  merely 
raising  my  slight  whip.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  the  whip  to 
descend  on  the  shoulders,  though 
there  was  not  another  Englishman 
within  miles.  I  have  been  pc-lted 
by  a  howling  crowd  outside  a 
Chinese  temple,  and  surrounded 
by  a  menacing  throng  inside  a 
Chinese  city.  The  isolated  Eng- 
lishman had  but  to  wheel  sharply 
round  and  to  advance  with  cheap 
swaggtT,  and  his  enemies  melted 
away  like  snow.  The  story  of  the 
little  engage inent  of  *'  Muddy  Flat " 
at  Shanghai  shows  how  absolutely 
powerless  are  mere  numbers  of 
natives.  A  large  number  of 
Chinese  Imperialists,  acting  againat 
the  Taeping  rebels,  had  been  on- 
camped  on  the  limits  of  the  Untish 
concession,  where  they  behaved 
in  so  hostile  a  manner  that  our 
municipal  council  sent  a  message 
to  the  head  mandarin  requiring 
the  removal  of  bis  troops  to  a 
more  distant  camping-ground,  and 
intimatmg  that^  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance  within  twenty-four 
hours,  serious  consequonces  would 
ensue.  This  message  from  a  few 
hundreds  to  several  thousands  was 
treated  with  silent  contempt,  until 
the  rumour  went  abroad  that,  with 
their  characteristic  and  inaensat 
audacity,  the  Englishmen  meant' 
what  tliey  said.  Thereupon  the 
mandarin  sent  a  message  that  we 
"  must  wait  a  little."  "  Certainly 
not,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  '*  we 
fixed  on  2  p.u.,  and  at  2  p.m.  w« 
intend  to  act."  Sure  enough  at 
that  hour  the  volunteers,  rein- 
forced with  some  blne-jaokete,  an< 
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ijDalc  ing  an  aggregate  of  not  more 
>an  300  men,  marched  out  a^inst 
|<41ie  Chini'w  at  "Muddy  Flat," 
Slumbering  about  300U,  and  su(>- 
]>orted  by  some  additional  TjOOO 
in  the  vicinity.  Wt?  opened  the 
hftll  wilh  a  vigorous  firo,  and  the 
Chinese  wc^re  so  astonished  and 
di&maycd  at  the  arrogance  of  our 
tiny  force  that  the  victory  was 
aln^ady  half  won,  when  the  rebi;! 
Taepings,  who  from  tho  city  walls 
had  bcfin  narrowly  watching  our 
operations,  bocamo  so  charmed  at 
setting  the  chaatisement  which  the 
English  wore  indicting  on  the  Im- 
perial Chinese  troops,  that  they 
sallied  forth,  attacked  their  own 
countrymfin  in  flank^and  material- 
ly contribut(>d  to  their  final  drfeat. 
My  informant,  who  had  himself 
been  present  at  this  engagement, 
told  nie  ho  bad  counted  1 30  bodies 
of  tho  Chinwe.  Our  own  loss  was 
3  killed  and  about  30  wounded. 

Inoatnuch  its  recent  telegrams 
bave  given  riiie  to  some  appreben- 
Bton  leet  the  small  knots  of  our 
countrymen  in  Chinese  settlomonts 
should  be  suddenly  attacked  and 
•wept  otf  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  the  mere  weight  of  surgiug 
muMB,  I  may  expatiate  some* 
what  on  the  lueaiiures  which 
Englishmen  formerly  have  cnn- 
oerted  tliere  for  self  -  defence. 
Thu  Shanghai  volunteers  requested 
the  general  at  Hong-Kong  to  de- 
pate  an  oHicer  to  judgt*  of  their 
etHciency,  and  to  give  thent  any 
useful  hinta.  L  was  selected  for 
the  duty  ;  and  as  all  my  expenses 
were  most  liberally  paid  out  of 
the  private  pockets  of  the  volun- 
Ceera  themselvea,  1  considered  it 
loumlient  on  me  not  oitly  to  per- 
rm  ray  task  with  prolonged  dili- 
gence, but  to  point  out  ahortcom- 
inge  with  an  unreserve  for  which 


they  had  the  wondroufi  wisdom  to 
express  emphatic  thanks.  The 
strength  on  parade  of  the  tiny 
arn)y  which  I  inspected,  com- 
manded by  an  excellent  soldier, 
Major  0.  Holliday,  amounted  to 
20  cavalry,  33  artillery  with  lield- 
guna,  and  ^UM  infantry,  all  sturdy, 
well-armed  (with  the  exception  of 
the  artillery),  well-equipped,  and 
worthily  representing  thn  organisa- 
tion of  English  civilisation.  Their 
drill  roovement«  were  not  ambi- 
tioua,  but  wore  performed  with  a 
clever  readiness  and  a  grave  steadi- 
ness which  fulfilled  every  practical 
requirement.^  They  were  justly 
proud  of  themaetves,  and  English- 
men  could  not  but  be  proud  of 
these  specimens  of  our  country- 
men in  the  Far  East.  Keen  was 
tile  intere-st  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation, A  vast  crowd  of  many 
thousands  from  tho  native  cit^ 
had  clustered  round  every  con- 
ceivable point  of  vantage  bearing 
on  the  inspection  -  ground  —  and 
none  but  the  mentally  blind  could 
doubt  iiow  profoundly  thoy  were 
impressed  with  the,  to  them  mir- 
aculous, regularity  of  our  manwa- 
vres,  and  the  evenly  su8taine<l  fire 
of  our  infantry  and  artillerv. 
"  Humph  I  China  soldier  no  good ; 
no  can  do,'*  was  tho  philosophical 
remark  of  a  native  patriot. 

On  my  return  to  Englimd,  T 
represented  to  the  War  Office  tho 
deBcienoy  at  Shanghai  of  proper 
artillery  armament,  and  a  com- 
plete battery  of  Armstrongs  was 
8«nt  out  as  a  present  to  the 
soldiers  of  this  little  republic,  so 
lavish  in  furnishing  funds  for  their 
military  budget. 

At  a  later  period  these  volun- 
teers were  again  inspected  by 
General  Sir  William  Uameron, 
DOW  oommanding    the    troops   in 
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South  Africa,  and  from  him  I 
Inarned  that  they  had  in  no  wise 
deteriorated  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Not  less  eifioient  than  their  ap- 
pearance on  parade  were  their 
organisatiou  and  their  measures 
to  resist  a  sodden  outbreak,  and 
these  precautions  had,  muiittU 
muiaiidint  been  adopted  in  other 
localities.  At  Hankow,  600  miles 
in  the  interior,  the  British  Muni- 
cipal Council,  regulating  the  aiTairs 
of  a  mere  handful  of  Kuropean 
merchanU,  had  purchased  a  large 
supply  of  rifles  and  ammuuitiou, 
and  had  stored  them  in  a  central 
buiJding  ready  for  immediate  issue. 
A  rende/voiia  for  the  fighting  men, 
aa  well  as  for  tJie  women  and  chil- 
dren, had  been  fixed,  with  a  view 
of  liolding  out  until  relieved  by  an 
English  ship.  AVe  must  admit 
the  possibility  that  the  various 
communities  nf  our  countrymen 
may  bo  destroyed  ;  but  they  will 
not  be  unresistingly  massacred. 
To  use  the  Fi*ench  prophecy  con- 
corning  their  next  war  with  Ger- 
many :  "  On  no  nons  mangera  pas 
tout  cms," 

To  revert  to  the  soldiers  of 
Obina :  I  had  occasional  oppor- 
tunities of  personally  scrutinising 
small  bodies  of  Chinese  troops. 
Their  arms  wore  of  various  pat- 
terii.'^,  posses.'iiiig  a  uniformity  only 
of  such  dirt,  rust,  and  deficiency 
as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
one-half  were  incapable  of  being 
fired,  while  their  eijuipment  and 
ninrcbiiig,  their  drill  and  demean- 
our, were  suggestive  of  a  show  at 
a  transpontine  pantomime.  Cap- 
tain Roller,  superintendent  of  the 
Lung  Hwa  powder  factory,  a  Prus- 
Bian  oliicer  froe  from  Prusslin 
arrogance,  informed  me  that  tho 
Chinese  Government,  having  heard 
of  the  elUciency  of  German  drill, 
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had  requested  him  to  undertake,  1 
as  an  atlditional  duty,  the  drilling 
of  an  infantry  battalion,  and  the 
following  was  the  gist  of  his  state- 
ment to  me:'  "1  explained,  hut 
without  tho  slightest  success^  that 
the  undertaking  would  be  a  waste 
of  their  money  and  my  time.  As 
soon  as  I  appear  within  the  fort, 
the  mandarin  colonel  and  his  offi- 
cers— at  all  times  thoroughly  idle 
—swagger  off  with  ollendod  dig- 
nity. The  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers— at  all  times  thoroughly  use^ 
les« — uquat  on  the  ground  and  go 
to  sleep,  unless  I  constantly  bully 
them.  I  make  it  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple never  to  allow  any  of  the 
men  to  be  thrashed  except  by  my- 
self. But  the  tiecessity  for  this 
operation  is  so  frequent  that  a 
great  part  of  my  time  is  sppnt  in 
bambooing  the  sergeants,  and  tho 
balanctravHilihblB  for  drill  is  small."  ' 
He  added  lliat  one  of  tho  greatest 
impediments  to  their  eflicient  6eld- 
firing  was  their  incurable  habit  of 
shutting  both  eyes  just  before  pull- 
ing the  trigger.  Moreover,  their" 
rillos  wore  kept  in  so  tilthy  a  coo* 
dition  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  locks  became  jammed,  and  the 
delivery  of  tiro  was  habitually 
doubtful.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  men  would  never  be  worth  ono 
farlhiiig  unless  they  were  exclus- 
ively ollicered  by  Kuropeans, 

Although  Chinese  soldiers  havo 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  oppres- 
sion, tlicy  have  not  a  notion  of 
discipline,  as  we  us6  the  term, 
A  small  body  of  troops  in  the 
neighbourbooa  of  Shanghai  were 
onu  day  warned  for  muster,  in 
order  to  deal  with  a  local  dis- 
turbance. Next  night  they  ab- 
scondL'd  €71  masse,  and  when  sub- 
sequently ridiculed  and  (|ucJ>lLoned 
by  some  of  the  English  commuuit/, 
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tbcy  believed  their  nbsence  would 
be  held  quite  justified  bj  tiie  al- 
leged remarkable  coincidrtnco  of 
general  toiafortune  i&voU-ing  a 
principle  of  ancestral  wonhip. 
"  Must  go,"  said  tboso  warriors 
one  and  all ;  "  liut  night  mother 
makee  die." 

'  I  do  not  think  1  shall  bo  far 

wrung  in  declaring  that,  taking 
the  Cbineso  troops  as  a  body, 
they  ar^,  as  a  rule,  little  better 
than  an  undrilled  rabble,  danger- 
ous only  to  their  friends ;  and 
that,  taking  the  Cbinese  soldier 
individually,  ho  diSers  little  from 

\  a  coolie,  wearing  a  iilthy  and  scanty 
uniform.  Without  pride  in  his 
vocation  or  in  bie  arms,  ill-did- 
ciplioed  and  untaught,  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  bully  and,  on 
occasions,  a  little  of  the  craveo, 
be  is  detested  by  his  countrymen 

—  and  despised  by  outsiders.  Tlie 
infrequent  Chiueso  successes  have 
been  duo  to  the  folly  of  her  foes, 
and  tiio  co-operation  of  climate, 
rather  than  to  her  own  active 
achievements. 

To  state  that  the  professional 

knowledge  of  the  ofKcers  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb  would  be  to  lead  to  a 
misconception,  because  tbeir  pro- 
fessional knowledge  is  limited  to 
skill  in  perpetrating  a  maximum 
of  evil  and  fraud.  Generals,  com- 
manding officen,  Bul)ordinat«  offi- 
cers, and  non  commissioned  otliccrs, 
from  the  very  highest  to  the  very 
lowest,  their  one  object  is  to  carry 
out     a     scientiGcally     graduated 

,^_2— system  of  cheating.  Thfi  F'uhtaia 
Birindlo  through  the  supply  depart- 
ment;  the  mandnrin  draws  pay 
for  1000  men,  though  he  has  but 
&00  under  arms.  At  an  inspec- 
tion by  a  superior,  who,  being  a 
thief  himself,  allows  no  poaching 
on  hia  own  domain,  the  former 
drassos  Qp  as  soldierii  the  retjuired 
bal&ucc^  ill  ibe  shape  of  500  oooliee 
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ifjnor&nt  even  how  to  bold  a  rifle. 
The  subordinate  officers  pay  thoir 
men  only  one-half  of  the  pittanoe 
due  to  them,  and  the  private 
soldier  compensutes  himself  by 
pillaging  and  bullying  the  miser- 
able villagers.  In  fine,  provided 
an  officer  be  rich  and  quiet,  he  is 
content  to  be  infamous,  ile  has 
not  the  faintest  idea  uf  that  sense 
of  honour  which  feels  a  stain 
like  a  wound.  To  imply  to  him 
that  be  is  a  thief,  a  liar,  and  a 
coward  would  scarcely  convey 
greater  offence  than  to  charge  on 
English  gentleman  with  being  an 
inveterate  punster.  Can  it  be 
maintained  that  such  olHcerji  can 
heroically  and  efticiently  lead  such 
men  1  I  was  on  board  a  ship  of 
tlio  China  Merchant  Company,  con- 
veying a  Chinese  general  and  some 
hundreds  of  his  men  to  Foochov, 
The  general,  in  support  of  his  own 
dignity,  claimed  to  dijie  with  the 
five  or  six  Europeans  present,  and 
we  all  exerted  ourselves  to  treat 
him  with  the  utmost  civility  and 
consideration.  But  the  poor  fiih- 
out-of-wat«c  crawled  cringingly 
to  his  meals,  replied  tremblingly 
to  the  conversation  I  addressed  to 
him  in  French  —  he  knew  little 
English  —  and  slirank  servilely 
into  a  comer  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  refloats.  Ho  had  little  gen- 
eral education,  less  professional 
knowledge,  and  no  dignity  of 
address  whatever,  whether  Euro- 
pean or  oriental.  On  disembark- 
ing at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  he 
suddenly  blossomed  into  a  high 
official,  and  waa  received  with 
great  pomp  by  his  garrison.  But 
on  closer  examination  t  realised 
that  the  latter  consisteil  of  a  dis- 
orderly mob,  and  that  the  blazo  of 
colour  was  chiefly  due  to  a  oou- 
glomcration  of  standards,  amount- 
ing to  about  f)0  per  cent  of  the 
lighting  strength. 
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-^  Aa  might  Ijb  expected,  the 
ChitiCEu  furti  ft  cations  reflect  the 
military  charact«riatics  of  the 
.-nation.  Their  works,  though  they 
are  occasionally — aa  at  Wuchau — 
skilfully  traced  and  strongly  built, 
are  constructed  on  the  principles 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  They 
decide  that  an  enemy  will  assail 
them  at  such  and  such  a  spot : 
this  particular  portlou  only  will 
they  fortify,  and  uo  power  will 
induce  them  to  adopt  precautions 
Sj^ainst  other  contingencies.  As  a 
result,  in  many  cases  their  works 
can  be  turned  with  ease  by  an 
enemy  of  ordinary  int«lligenoe  and 
enterprise.  This  measure  they 
consider  aa  somewhat  dastardly 
and  unfair,  "You  bad  no  busi- 
ness to  hit  mp  then,''  remonstrat- 
ed Moliero's  Monsieur  Jourdain. 
"You  must  never  thrust  in  carte 
till  you  liave  tbruHt  in  tierce." 
Sir  Hope  Grant  used  to  tell  of  the 
intercepted  Chinese  despatch : 
"The  untutored  Barbarian?,  ap- 
parently ignorant  that  guns  could 
not  be  fired  backwards,  attacked 
us  in  rear,  and  thus  rendered  the 
whole  of  onr  ordnance  useless." 

I  carefully  swept  with  my  glass 
the  works  protecting  Auioy.  Their 
front  was  formidable,  and  thoy 
were  apparently  heavily  armed ; 
but  their  flanks  were  "  up  in  the 
air,"  and  there  was  no  sort  of 
obstacle,  natural  or  artificial,  to 
prevent  an  easy  and  successful 
flank  attack.  "  No  occasion  to 
bother  about  such  a  contingency," 
say  the  Chinese;  "it  is  certain 
our  enemy  would  attack  us  in  the 
particular  part  we  have  fortified." 
To  be  sure,  T  did  detect  a  recog- 
nition of  a  more  true  principle  in 
some  intreuchmeuts  defending  the 
river  Min  —  some  elementary  re- 
doubts guarding  the  0aiiks ;  but  on 
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more  careful  scrutiny  they  proved 
to  be  mere  sham, — painted  lath  and 
pasteboard,  calculated  to  deceive 
an  exceedingly  childish  enemy. 

Under  the  guidance  of  European 
superintendents,  1  spent  some  time 
in  examining  the  powder- factories, 
the  navy-yard,  and  the  arsenal  at 
Kiaugnan  and  Lung  Hwa  on  the 
Whampoa  river,  and  here  the 
curious  incapacity  of  the  Chinese 
to  grasp  any  idea  deviating  from 
"olo  custom"  was  strikingly 
emplified.  The  working  head 
the  arsenal,  Mr  Mackenzie,  whi 
name  the  Chinese  had  transformed 
into  "  Mah-chen  tsse,"  had  for  ten 
years  occupied  a  high  positiun  in 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  bad  beeu 
employed  by  the  Pekin  Govern- 
ment to  manufacture  guns  aouord- 
iug  to  modern  principles.  He 
achieved  some  success,  in  spite 
of  the  vexatious  opposition  of  the 
Oiiinese  themselves  ;  bat  his  wurk 
was  of  a  heart- breaking  nature. 
Let  him  speak  for  himself.* 
"  Try, "  ho  said,  **  to  introduce 
improvements  of  obvious  and  tried 
utility.  The  Chinese  will  have 
none  of  them,  and  argue  that  our 
so-called  inventions  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  them  years  agOpJ 
tested,  and  found  wanting.  Myl 
native  workmen  are  in  some  re- 
spects excellent,  steady,  hardwork- 
ing, and  extremely  intelligent  and 
accurate  as  regards  imitation  ;  but 
they  cannot  go  beyond  copying, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
thoroughly  un trust wortJiy  unless 
under  constant  supervision,  thank- 
less, and  inveterate  pilferers.  In 
great  matters  of  arsenal  adminis- 
tration T  am  absolute  master,  but 
in  practical  details  I  am  incessantly 
hampered.  I^'or  example,  here  are 
a  quantity  of  smooth-bore  2-pound- 
ers.       Fekin    ordered    eighty 


these  wretched  guns  for  their 
river-janks.  In  vain  did  I  urge 
tbut  T  could  supply  far  more  elii- 
ciiriit  ftml  lighter  litlpd  weapons, 
with  little  ultimate  increase  of 
expense.  No.  '  OIo  custom.  * 
These  jnnlc-gana  had  been  in  use 
for  generations,  nnd  had  1  devi- 
ated a  liair's- breadth  from  the 
glaring  defects  of  the  old  pattern, 
the  whole  batch  would  have  been 
condemned.  T  cud  turn  out  good 
guns,  but  1  cannot  turn  out  good 
gunners.  They  have  neither  the 
Bpirit  of  artillerymen  norof  soldiers, 
and  are  quite  unable  to  work  their 
own  guna  with  uny  approach  to 
efficiency."  1  Captain  Butler,  the 
manager  of  the  powder-factoriea, 
to  whom  I  have  before  alluded, 
gave  independent  evidence  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect,  laying 
especial  stress  on  their  incapa 
bilities  for  organising,  and  their 
un trustworthiness  as  foremen  of 
(lepartments.  During  th«  Tonkin 
war  he  was  asked  by  the  Chinese 
Uovemnient  whether  he  could 
meet  a  mjdden  demand  for  an  in- 
creased supply  of  cartridges. 
"  Certainly,"  was  his  answer.  "  I 
could  issue  20,000  instead  of  5000 
daily."  But  the  mandarin,  who 
was  the  titular  head  of  the  de- 
partment, remonstrated  :  "  Pray 
moderate  your  estimate.  Say,  at 
most,  10,000  per  diem,  otherwise 
I  shall  have  so  much  extra  trouble, 

and  —  and "    conveying,    in 

foot,  his  acarcflly  concealed  fear 
that  the  innovation  might  in  some 
way  curtail  his  corrupt  gains.  Ke- 
ossured  on  this  point,  he  at  once 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  his 
country  being  supplied  with  suffi- 
cient ammunition  to  deal  with  bis 
oountry'a  onemies. 


1  do  not  presuioe  to  discuss  the 
question  of  China's  navy,  because 
1   do   not    possess    t be    t^^eh nical 
knowledge  to  qualify  me  for  the         ; 
task  ;  but  can  it  be  doubted  that    fl 
it  is  atl'ected   by   tho    rottenness    V 
and   rascality   which  pervade  the 
otht^r  departments  ?    The  frequent 
statement  that  the  captain  of   a 
gunboat  pays  a   premium  for  his 
command,    and    recoups    himself 
handsomely  by  cheating  his  crew, 
bears   at  least   the  aemblauoe  of 
strong  probability. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  of 
the  two  armies  which  we  are  con* 
sidering — the  Japanese  —  I  shall 
restrict  myself  to  a  few  remarka 
of  a  general  nature,  partly  because 
excellent  reports  have  recently 
been  furnished  by  English  officers, 
and  partly  because  tho  remark- 
able progress  of  reform  through- 
out the  country  forbids  my  assert- 
ing, as  1  assert  concerning  China, 
that  Japan  has  not  much  changed 
of  late  years.  We  may,  however, 
safely  assume  that  its  best  fea- 
tures have  become  more  pro- 
nounced by  the  lapse  of  time. 
During  my  slay  in  Tokio  I  was 
aided  by  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  General  Saigo  and  of  the 
Japanese  War  Office  in  my  meth- 
odical study  of  their  organisation, 
while  statr  and  regimental  officers  i 
vied  in  their  friendly  endeav-  fl 
ours  to  enable  me  to  see  for  my-  V 
self.  1  came  to  tho  conclnsion 
tliat  their  theory  of  organisation 
was  very  good,  and  that  men  and 
maUrUl  were  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  efficiency — "  consider- 
ing"; considering  that  tho  sab- 
j»^ct  of  my  investigation  was  an 
Eastern  and   not  «  Western  na- 
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working  half  time— in  the  very  beat  of  war — owing  tu  louk  of  fauda. 


tiou.  i  suggest  that  thu  quali- 
lication  Iwara  directly  on  my  alle- 
gabion  of  a  fallacy  of  judgment 
which  has  brucketed  the  army  of 
Japan  with  the  leading  armies  of 
Europe. 

In  further  explanation  of  my 
statement,  not  only  were  their 
departments,  civil  as  well  as  miU- 
tftiy,  conducted  on  principlt'S  of 
wisdom  which  resulted  in  efficiency 
in  practice,  their  manufacturing 
depaitments  delightful  miniature 
counterparts  of  European  State 
workshops,  tboir  educational  es- 
tablishments of  a  high  order ;  not 
only  was  their  regimental  system 
excellent,  but  the  individual  regi- 
ments, taken  en  ntanse,  might  be 
fairly  designated  good  factors.  1 
may  mention  that  J  was  so  enaia- 
oured  of  the  aspect  and  eliicieucy 
of  their  field- batteries  that  I  could 
not  re:itist  the  temptation  of  per- 
sonally participating  in  their  man- 
oeuvres by  driviug  the  centre  of 
a  gun  -  team,  in  which  J  found 
myself  as  much  at  home  as  though 
I  wore  drilling  with  my  own  bat- 
tery. The  infantry  were  precise 
and  erticient  in  their  movements ; 
and  the  cavalry,  though  scanty  in 
numbers,  was  fair.  The  aspect 
and  the  turn  nut  of  the  three  arms 
left  little  to  be  dtsired  ;  and  yet — 
and  yet  —  as  we  walk  down  the 
ranks  a  sensation  of  illusion  creeps 
over  us,  for  the  spirit  of  the 
soldier  is  not  here.  Ih-.TC  are  not 
nien  with  an  innate  love  of  fight- 
ing, who  would  take  the  initiative 
of  danger,  and  who,  out  of  hand 
in  their  eagerneas,  would  storm  a 
position  with  a  cheer.  That  they 
have  fought  fiercely  against  the 
Chinese  does  not  confute  my  8ug> 
gestion,  because  in  this  case  na- 
tional hatred  has  been  roused  to 
fury,  and  has  assumed  the  phase 
of  personal  animosity  rather  than 
that  of  the  courage  of  a  soldier. 
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May  it  not  be  questioned  whetlier  V 
the  remarkable  absence  of  crime 
and  the   submiaaive   discipline  of 
the  Japanese  army  does  not  con- 
stitute an  absolute  military  psycho-  h 
logical  defect — whether  Its  soldiers  H 
are  not  over-docile,  and  therefore 
tend    to    be    spiritless  1      Better, 
surely,    that    they    should     occa- 
sionally insult  the  sergeant  major, 
knock  down  the  sei^eant,  break 
out  of  barracks,  and  make  away 
with  kits,  rather  than  that  tbey 
should  be  oh&ractpriiied  by  a  lack 
of  that  spirited  impetuosity  which 
constitutes  so  valuable  a  compon'  ^ 
ent  of  the  true  soldier.     No ;  the  fl 
Jap  will  remain  a  Jap,  do  what 
you  will   to  dress   him,  and  arm 
him,  and  drill  him  as  a  European 
soldier     You  may  discipline  him 
into  military  semblance,   but  you 
will  never  manufacture  him  into  a 
"  vieille  moustache."      Relax   the  fl 
stringency  of  barrack  life  or  set  ■ 
him    to   campaigning    work,   and 
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Nature  will  insist  on  reasserting  h 
herself :    the  soldier   will   rapidly  ■ 
revert  to  cooUe  instincts — a  tlior- 
oughly  well  -  behaved    coolie,    but 
still  a  coolia 

One  word  more  of  caution.  In 
Japan,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  fre- 
()uently  led  astray  by  the  failure 
of  practicii  to  corrnspond  with 
theory.  "When  I  was  going  round 
the  barrack-rooms  at  Tokio,  the 
olftcers  who  accompanied  nie  urged 
me  to  (piestion  tlicin  in  details  as 
much  as  I  pleased.  I  therefore 
inquire — 

"  How  many  boots  has  the 
private  1 '' 

**Two  pairs;  one  he  wears,  and 
the  other  he  keeps  at  his  bed> 
head." 

"Why,"  1  reply,  **  I  do  not  see 
a  second  pair  belonging  to  yonder 
man?" 

"  Oh,  gone  to  be  mended." 

"But."  I  urbanely  suggpst,  "I 
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do  not  see  a  dngle  second  pur 
among  all  thn  thirty  mon  in  the 
roomt"  Biiffled  silenoR,  and  T 
hastily  change  Uic  subject. 

"Can  you,  please,  tell  roe  what 
are  the  articles  of  his  kit?" 

A  long  enumeration,  which  com- 
prises the  most  liberal  supply  of 
every  item  conducive  to  cleanli- 
ness,  health,  and  comFort. 

**  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
permit  me  to  aeo  the  nature  of 
those  articles.  May  that  man,  for 
instance,  unpack  his  squad-bag  V 

Dismayed  hesitation — but  there 
ia  no  help  for  it.  And  I  have 
some  ditliculty  in  maintaining  my 
gravity  as  the  Frejich  military 
attaehif^  whose  pride  in  the  Japanese 
army  ia  grrat,  mutters  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
mingled,  perhaps,  witi)  a  little 
vexation :  "  Bieu  sait  ce  qu'il  y 
trouvera."  Ah,  I  thought  so:  a 
blanket,  shirt,  and  head-dress,  a 
piocp  of  somo  nasty  eatable,  and  a 
box  of  flea-powder.  This  triviality 
ahowB  them  in  Japan  as  elsewhere  ; 
a  scratch  on  the  surface  often  re- 
veals essential  deficiencies  in  what 
is  fair  seeming. 

It  is,  moreover,  important  to 
remember,  in  estimating  Japanese 
progress,  that  a  similnr  tendency, 
inevitable  where  very  rapid  civil- 
isation has  not  had  time  to  be- 
come ingrained,  is  noticeable  in 
other  classes.  I  was  once  a  fcllow- 
paSHenger  on  lioard  a  Mitzu  Itiahi 
(Japanese)  steamer  with  four 
Japanese,  who,  on  first  embark- 
ing, were  shyly  polished  in  their 
demeanour,  and  here  the  aspect 
of  retincd  and  even  dandified 
European  gentlemen.  But  as 
time  wore  on,  their  real  nature 
eoon  asserted  itself.  Their  ac- 
qnired  social  manners  lapsed  into 
abeyance  ;  they  became  untidy 
and  unkempt;  their  "Europe" 
ganneiita  were  in   quick    succes- 


sion discarded  ;  the  flowing  Kim-  \ 
mono  was  substituted  ;  they  dis- 
played an  inclination  to  squat 
rather  than  to  sit;  their  mode  of 
eating  was  suggpative  of  chop- 
sticks ;  they  shambled  about  in 
naked  feet ;  and  as  their  clothing 
became  more  and  more  scanty,  I 
began  to  surmise  whether  we 
should  not  be  favoured  with  their 
*'  birthday  suits  "  alone  hod  we  not  j 
fortunately  reached  port. 

With  the  data  I  have  set  hefora 
the  reader,  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  recent  courso  of 
events  has  been  prECtsely  such  as 
we  ought  to  have  anticipated. 

Both  nations  must  long  ago  have 
hern  aware  that  their  increasing 
fierce  animosity  would  result  in 
war.  Japan,  who  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  made  strides  of 
progress  attained  by  civilised 
Europe  only  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  has  for  some  time  been 
concerting  preparations  for  such 
an  outbreak.  China,  who  for  the 
last  hundred  years — and  a  great 
deal  more — has  persisted  in  stagna- 
tion and  corruption,  also  persisted 
in  allowing  eventualities  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Herein  both  sides 
resembled  France  and  Germany  in 
1870,  "only  a  great  deal  more  so." 
Tlie  crisis  came.  Three-quarters- 
civilised,  and  wholly  prepared, 
Japan  hurled  all  her  power  against 
her  half  civilised  and  wholly  un- 
prepared neighbour.  Of  what 
avail  China's  vast  superiority  in 
weal  til  and  population  if  time, 
the  most  important  element  of 
success  in  war,  precluded  her  util- 
ising these  advantages  1  Japan 
struck  blow  after  blow,  while  China 
was  still  thinking  it  was  realty 
time  to  lie  doing  something.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  relative  strength 
of  Japan  ;  great  waa  not  her  abso- 
lute etrength.     Ifer  preparation! 
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adequate  agaiuat  tlieChtDese,  would 
have  been  entirely  tnadetjuate 
against  a  cirilUed  enemy  ;  and  to 
•peak  of  her  as  fnrnndHhIe  to  a 
European  nation  is  to  measure  her 
with  a  false  utaudard,  and  to  weigh 
her  with  false  scales.  Kqually 
preposterous  is  it  to  describe 
Japanese  strategy  as  Von  Moltke- 
like.  The  dcapatch  of  a  strong 
force  to  the  Oorea  was  wisdom ; 
it  was  also  such  wisdom  as  might 
be  expecUd  from  a  child  of  tmdor 
yeara.  What  cx^rciso  was  there 
for  painful,  careful,  and  scientific 
Btratejjy,  which  led  to  Waterloo, 
to  Sadowa,  or  to  Sedan  1  Dealing 
with  later  oventB,  what  evidence 
is  there  of  Von  Moltkn's  strategy 
in  this  tarrying  at  Ping  Yang^ 
inst(?ad  of  following  up  success 
with  an  immediate  further  blow? 
Really,  the  invocntion  of  reputed 
strategists  and  the  publication  of 
tlieir  forecasts  is  about  as  rmson- 
ahlc  as  to  tnimnion  ^ir  William 
Broadbent  to  diagnose  a  case  of 
simple  ear-ache. 

And  the  Japanese  tactics — mar- 
vellous !  Nay,  rather,  marvelloas 
the  pig-headedness  of  the  Chinese. 
At  Fing  Yang,  the  former  found 
themselvns  confronted  by  an  enemy 
ensconced  behind  entrenchments 
more  or  less  formidable  in  front, 
but  as  defenceless  on  the  flanks  as 
would  bo  a  man  witli  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back.  The  Japan- 
ese played  with  the  Chinese  in 
front,  and  then  ran  round  both 
comers  and  belaboured  them  in 
rear.  To  compliment  them  for 
such  "tactics"  would  be  like  com- 
plimenting the  wolves  for  their 
masterly  destruction  of  the  lambs. 

Of  more  weight,  however,  has 
been  the  favourable  verdict  from 
three  or  four  anthorities  concern- 
ing China's  awakening,  her  actual 
development,  and  her  prospective 
progress.     Truly  it  is  pleasant  and 
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popular  bo  support  the  optimists 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  China, 
tlio  power  of  refutation  belongs  to 
few.  Some  years  ago  T  published 
my  personal,  experiences  of  the 
country,  under  the  title  of  *  English 
Life  in  China.'  Then,  as  now,  I 
vehemently  denounced  the  in- 
famous administration  of  China, 
the  misery  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  quagmire  of  its  ante-reform. 
My  stattnnents  were  characterised 
AS  the  ravings  of  a  sour  pessimist. 
Doubtless  I  had  represented  my 
case  in  a  clumsy  fashion,  for  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I 
6nd  the  more  skilfully  framed 
ailments  of  Mr  Curzon's  most  m 
interesting  'Problems  of  the  Far  I 
East '  received  with  ready  accept- 
ance, although  they  correspond  in 
essentials  with  singular  exactitude 
to  my  former  prognostications. 
As  one  of  the  few  who  have 
not  been  without  opportunities  of 
seeing  for  themselves,  I  again  ask 
for  evidences  of  development  and  _ 
progress  in  their  internal  adminis-  H 
tration  and  all  that  is  comprised 
in  that  comprehensive  expression. 
What  of  their  laws,  their  prisons, 
and  their  local  rule  ?  Dare  you 
pronounce  them  aught  but  legal- 
ised wickedness  and  cruelty?  What 
of  their  oflicials  ?  Dare  you  deny 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they 
revel  in  the  very  luxury  of  base- 
ness, and  tliat  systematic  robbery 
continues  to  be  the  all-powerful 
lever,  from  the  highest  Fuhtai  to 
the  lowest  myrmidon?  What  of 
their  manufactures?  Can  you 
quote  a  single  national  instance 
on  a  large  scale  where  the  modem 
inventions  of  steam  and  machinery 
have  been  utilised,  apart,  as  I  have 
said  before,  from  the  ingrafted 
European  factories,  which  no  more 
represent  China  than  Gibraltar 
represents  Spain  1  And  the  do* 
mestic  condition  of  their  myriad 
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lowerordera — will  you  contend  that 
they  are  not  sunk  in  abject  depths 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  of 
mistry  and  crinn?f  The  nusaion- 
Ariea  are  awakening  tbem,  do  you 
say  T  "  Are  awakening  "  is  not 
identical  with  "have  awakened"; 
and  alas  that  the  reports  of  a 
noble  cause  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, so  overstated  that  impartial 
witneasea  who  liave  investigated 
the  allegations  on  the  spot  nm«t 
needs  rtdiult  them  to  he  fallacious! 
What  of  railroads,  the  iiulisfien- 
Bablft  requirement  of  even  tlio 
initiatory  palliation  of  China's 
maladies  1  "Then-,"  may  be  the 
triumphant  rejoinder,  "  we  can 
confute  you  with  your  own  argu- 
ments. The  country  is  being 
opened  up  \  railways  are  being 
oonstruct^,  and,  pari  pasfu^  pro- 
gress and  improvement  are  matters 
of  certainty."  Lot  us  accept  the 
challenge  as  a  best  one.  A  line, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
about  seven  miles  long,  was  con- 
structed betwfen  Woosung  and 
Rhani^hiit  by  an  English  company, 
atid  worked  under  English  admini- 
stration upon  a  concession  of  throe 
years,  at  Uie  end  of  which  period 
the  Chinese  Government  was  to 
have  the  option  of  purchase.  The 
railway  proved  »uch  a  remarkable 
success,  and  was  so  largely  utilised 
by  the  natives,  that  the  mandarins 
became  alarmed  at  this  symptom  of 
local  progress,  eiercisetl  their  ulti- 
mate right  of  purchase,  destroyed 
the  railway,  tore  up  the  lines, 
and  tran8|H>rted  the  whole  uf  the 
mat^Tul  to  far  distan  t  regions. 
I  traced  the  destination  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  metal  to  the  island 
of  PorniDSK.  A  skilled  Euglisb 
engineer,  Mr  Morrison,  who  had 
come  out  for  the  special  purpose 
of  laying  down  the  Woosoug  linn, 
and  carrying  out  other  apparently 
dawning  prospects^  expressed  bis 


concurrence  in  the  prevalent  belief 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  country 
in  the  world  where  railways  con 
be  oooatruuted  with  greater  eosn, 
speed,  and  cbeapness,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  a  profitable  return. 
But  be  considered  that  the  general 
line  of  action  pursued  by  the  Im- 
perial au thorities  t ransf erred  to 
the  remote  future  the  actual  con- 
struction of  a  rail  way- system  on  a 
large  scale,  and  acting  on  this 
opinion  be  returned  to  England. 
Tliis  occurred  ten  years  ago,  and 
uninterruptedly  since  that  pericil 
the  Chinese  Oovernment,  faithful 
to  its  crooked  courses,  has  hood- 
winked European  nationti  by  simu- 
lated intentions  to  construct  lines 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  empire.  Over  and  over 
again  enthusiasts  have  assured  me 
that  railways  in  China  are  an 
accoiiipliahed  fact.  Pressed  to 
specify  work  completed  and  lo- 
calitiee,  the  reply  has  been  a  com- 
pound of  aDimadversion  on  scepti- 
cism and  a  reluctant  modilication 
of  the  original  statement.  "I  tell 
you  the  country  has  been  surveyed, 
the  eatimates  drawn  up,  working 
gangs  and  material  in  process  of 
concentration,  and  foltilment  is  a 
mere  question  of  a  few  months." 
*'  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  bns  been  my 
reply,  and  not  a  bit  of  it  has  been 
the  obstinate  truth  up  to  a  very 
late  period,  when  the  Chinese, 
driven  into  a  comer  by  foreign 
financiers,  have,  as  Mr  Curzon  in* 
forms  us,  carried  out  the  reality 
of  some  short  length,  chiefly  valu- 
able as  indicating  at  least  the 
possibility  of  a  wide  extension, 
which  recent  events  may  materi- 
ally accelerate. 

On  the  China  qneation,  as  on  all 
others,  the  wise  may  agree  bo  ditifer 
in  theirdeductions;  hut  theyoannot 
agree  to  diller  about  thoir  facts,  or 
to  dispute  that  two  and  two  make 
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four.  How  can  tlie  traveller  he 
rt'<[uired  to  resist  the  evidence  of 
hiH  own  senses — to  ignoro  that 
which  he  himself  has  actually  ex- 
{>eriencedf  to  disbelieve  that  which 
he  himsi-lf  has  acbnally  fieen  f  Can 
those  who  have  actually  travelled 
in  China,  and  whose  discnminntion 
is  not  warpfd  hy  optimism,  deny 
the  universal  reisjn  of  corruption, 
the  rule  of  insensate  custom,  and 
the  prcvalenoo  of  ignoranco  and 
degfradation  ?  How,  then,  must 
such  men  be  anm/.ed  at  reading 
the  following  passages  in  the  late 
Mr  Pearson's  'National  Character': 
"Ordinary  statesmanship,  adopting 
the  improvements  of  Europe,  with- 
out olTending  the  customs  and  pre- 
jadioM  of  the  [Chinese]  people, 
may  make  them  a  State  which  no 
Power  in  Europe  will  dare  to  dis- 
regard. .  .  .  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  China 
will  have  cheap  fuel  from  her  coal- 
mines, cheap  transport  by  railways 


and  steamers,  and  will  have  fouud-i 
ed  technical  schools  to  develop  her 
industries?  .  .  .  The  prcponder-  ^ 
ance  of  China  over  any  nval,  even  ■ 
over  the  Unit«d  States  of  America,  ™ 
is  likely  fco  be  overwhelming."  We 
can  only  lament  that  the  eminent 
writer  was  ao  misled  in  his  con- 
clusions through  Bocond-band,  fal- 
lacious, or  fanatic  evidence.  »^ 
Through  the  violent  convulsion 
of  current  events,  or  the  more 
gradual  force  of  resulting  circum- 
stances, the  Chinese  empire  may, 
in  the  course  of  decades,  be  puri- 
fied ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  tenfold 
decades  may  attain  to  a  wondrous 
pitch  of  prosperity  :  but  to  bid  us 
believe  that  she  is  actually  enter- 
ing on  ^  career  of  purity  and  pros- 
perity, notwithstanding  existent 
corruption,  is  to  bid  us  believe 
that  we  may  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  and  6gs  of  thistles. 

Menrt  Knollts, 
Cot.(h.f.)R.A. 
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T  tho  TiiEATBK  Royal,  Cockleburgu,  will  l>e  performed,  on  the  2l8t  inst., 
the  celebrated  Drama  of 

"CINDERELLA;    OR,  THE  GLASS  SLIPPER," 
by  a  Select  Company  of  Distinguished  Artists. 


Characters. 


The  Baroness 

Cinderrlla,  8tep<liniRliter  to  the  Baroness 
A  Fairy,  Godmother  to  CJudereHa 
Tlie  Prince. 
Muley,  Lord  Chaniberlain  to  the  Prince. 


Miss  Bklla  SiJirsos. 
/Miss  Kitty  CfKKBURW. 

\  Miss  AUNES  lISNDRRSOIf. 
Miss  EUFHEUIA  Dalkymfle. 
Miss  Jessib  Lushikqtuh. 


Court  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Pages,  Servants,  kc. 


Sucn  was  the  playbill  which, 
transcribed  in  printed  characters 
on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  and 
embellished  by  sundry  ornamental 
flourishes  executed  in  red  ink,  was 
posted  up  in  the  receiving  parlour 
of  Miss  Crossbill's  private  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  at  Cockle- 
burgh,  near  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 
inform  the  world  at  large  of  the 
dramatic  treat  in  store  for  it. 

For  wellnigh  a  month  past  the 
girls  had  talked  of  nothing  else  but 
this  play,  which  was  to  conclude 
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the  annual  entertainment  following 
upon  the  prize-distribution  previous 
to  breaking  up  school  for  the  vaca- 
tion. Scenery  and  costumes  were 
all  complete,  the  parts  had  been 
conned  over  and  over  again  with 
such  zeal  that  oach  young  actreas 
might  almost  have  performed  her 
r6l6  asleep,  yet  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  performance  seemed  likely 
to  fall  through  for  lack  of  two  young 
gentlemen  to  take  the  parts  of  the 
Prince  and  Muley,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why,  on  the  above  playbill, 
3b 
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thfl  DoiaM  of  tbtiae  Ivo  iffiportuit 
Mtore  w«re  u  yiit  i«prBiMat«d  bjr 
bUnk  ipflooi* 

'iVilay,  boiog  Sfttunlay,  i«  it  talf* 
liolidAy  at  MisB  CrosabUlV  school ; 
&nd  ftH  it  id  a  faoitlfrse  «uiDiD&r  day, 
lhi3  RirlH  lav«>  bocn  portaitted  to 
Sfwiul  the  afli-'rtiouii  au  tho  attftteli 
of  bench  wliitb  lies  so  iMJiiviiiii«til,ly 
cloeo  to  tlie  ^BiiJtm  at'  Kiii}<linlcnUrori 
LodgQ,  that,  by  a  high  tide  am)  in 
stormy  weatSii^T  th«  waves  aio  apt  to 
liinp  uj<  the  6t65»,  ami,  Inn-stin^  iu 
b«tw«i'ii  the  rusty  bura  uf  tho  iron 
Ratfl  ofwniiiig  out  of  tho  gar-lon  wull 
at  this  end,  rodely  to  Aash.  over  tha 
noaroBt  flowers  and  shrubs,  loaviiig 
thoifi  encrusted  rrltli  a  delicnUa  cry»- 
tal  powdtT  reaembliiig  tlie  sparkle 
of  huar  *  frost.  Frum  th  is  roiter- 
alttd  uctioa  of  the  breakers,  the 
ancient  stepa  have  beoti  lioaoy- 
coDibwJ  tbropugli  and  tbrougli,  pro- 
duuing  numbeclets  \io\tis  aud  crrevices 
ia  which  mmiatiirei  liiupets  aitd 
mu^sGla  hnve  lodged  thcmsBLveSj 
aide  by  side  with  tufts  of  many* 
coloured  rnrieties  of  gicta-voed  and 
lichen. 

The  sea'jjull,!^  aiQ  almost  aa  much 
at  boiuo  iu  the  garden  as  are  bluvk- 
hinte  nnd  clmihnchce,  whow  Ittgitl- 
nmt«  nmmahtuesit  of  worms  and 
gi'uhs  they  coqiq  t^j  dii^piitoj  and 
the  arrii^Dt  tuad^,  which  iu  oLhctr 
Baoi'fi  iuiaoid  g<4i\leiiiB  nw  yc^UMtomed 
to  roign  suprt-'mu,  are  bore  often 
eiiporciJiously  surjiriBed  on  oncoaii* 
teriBK  a  bewilJtjred  crab,  which, 
lauded  hera  by  the  laat  sprinjii-tjde, 
has  over  since  been  vainly  endeav- 
ouiiug  to  titid  Du  idfiUQ  from  this 
atradgid  priefon-trap  into  which  it  bos 
unwiLtiLiglj-  fallen. 

But  it  !s  low  tido  just  noWj  and 
thft  8oa — that  aTi::h  dnceivef — looks 
quite  fill'  away  us  etiiui  acroas  tho 
apaca  of  eand  diviilitig  it  froin  the 
KartltJii  w.-iU:  ho  l.itac  and  mutioulcsa 
are  tho  waters  to-day,  that  only  by 
a  I'nint  subdued  ripple  the  gisat 
occanionally  jjivea  warning  that  he 


U  ule&p,  not  desdp  vtxA  wtQ  inU 
up  anciii  to  a  freiih  bunt  udiaj. 
A  bo[t  of  taugJml  linivm  ■■»>) 
marlu  tho  uauit]  b^mndarf  of  4 
vpring-lidea  along  tbd  hvAch^  wti 
gontty  slopiof;;  down  &«  it  iwaal 
walGr'ft  vOffTv  the  unootli 
of  fii-ui,  •biiiitif'  auid  in  bvoAuo  ^ 
azid  thtiTtby  tJje  my«toiiotiB  cnposa 
of  Aome  livicj^  marind  etvaikn- 
Hnrc  it  is  tbu  nJrftr  «uid  -«U 
wbicti,  iu  btuTotriiig  clowuvirik 
have  traoui  their  siriml  btcn* 
Klyphicri  on  tho  auriacc ;  ywmM  * 
Tojcor  fthaU,  fdudinj^  the  pnreait  fi 
man,  ba4  diachatxiul  «  J«|  nf  «a< 
ami  wnter  ifU)  it  vani«faeA  Enun  ii),'U, 
while  thdA  aotion  of  a/rud«  i' 
BnaUer  aaiiaala  have  combised  U 
prmlacie  a  wholi^  furChor  aersM  4f 
cahaliAtic  sij^,  tmint4dtigibl*toft<' 
vulgar  ciowd,  but  cuUj  rIecipliflMd 
by  those  wbo  havo  taunt  ^aXsn'i 

luKBOIlH        with         thv>Uj;btfuI        Ic'r 

Briowy  whjti:  cnckJw,  blot*  lonF^ls 
and   p.iln    pink    wallop  -  afaclln  en 
scattered   along    tltu   irater'a  cdM 
like  jewoU  Btnim  brufulout  brl 
laviah  band  ;  aud  horu  anil  thd 
tho  fiercu  July  mm  bcmtJiij;  dot 
I  ID   thn   fsands    strikaa    a   flAib 
colonrfni  liro  from  off  aoiiM 
or  jasper  fmgoiimt  cbmX  up  by  tKT 
waves. 

Thti  youEi^  ladioa  of  Mim  Chm^ 
bilTs    boanlijig-  schootf    itaniutitia^ 
nioru  than  a  ocoro  in  iiuintMj,  ^H 
dispcrBod  ovot  tli«  puKv  *if  Im^P 
which,    litis    dirwUy    bwyoud    dv 
ga^lBn    wall,  ^ch    udq    uf   i^a 
intcut  (ipon  exttaiHing  oot  of 
Burrouiidings  suoh  divoanuu  n»  ba 
pens   best  to   suit  hcc   own  in 
vidutd  taate.     A   nuiuber   ot  Ut«~ 
younger  onas  ara   baatly   onj^ifjed 
npnn  tho   conatriiciJon   nf  a        ~ 
furlnwi,  KurTOUUilixl  by  a  formida 
moat,   into  wht<h  by-and-by 
sea-watfvr  is  to  bo  in^i^mottjilr  < 
ductedf  while  olhvra  hare  wandcRki 
right  aiid  left  iu  quuiit  of  ahcLlv, 
craV,  or  Si'utvb  [wmiIml 
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Three  of  the  seDior  pupils,  their 
ages  ranging  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
have  ensconced  themselves  on  camp- 
Btools  close  to  the  garden  entrance, 
each  one  with  some  piece  of  work 
in  hand  which  has  to  be  finished 
before  the  distribution  day,  while 
their  busy  tongues  —  never  silent 
for  a  moment — keep  steady  pace 
with  the  swiftly  moving  needles ; 
and  as  usual,  it  is  the  subject  of 
the  all-important  drama  which  forms 
the  chief  topic  of  their  discourse 
this  afternoon. 

"There  now  !"  says  Bella  Simp- 
son, holding  up  for  the  admiration 
of  her  comrades  a  little  slipi>er 
which  she  has  been  neatly  covering 
over  with  silver  ribbon  adorned  by 
a  border  of  glittering  glass  beads — 
"Cinderella's  first  slipper  is  ready, 
and  I  hope  to  finish  the  second  one 
to-day.  Does  it  not  look  perfectly 
stunning  ? " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  the  slipper 
so  long  as  we  luve  not  got  some 
one  to  act  the  parts  of  Muley  and 
the  Prince  r'  says  a  second  voice, 
discontentedly.  "I  bet  that  the 
play  will  come  to  nothing  after  all, 
because  of  that." 

"  We  might  dispense  with  Muley 
at  a  pinch,"  remarks  Agnes  Hen- 
derson, reflectively,  laying  down 
on  her  knees  the  piece  of  tapestry 
upon  which  she  has  been  engaged, 
and  smoothing  it  out  with  both 
hands.  "  His  part  might  be  struck 
out  altogether,  or  some  of  his 
phrases  transferred  to  one  of  the 
Court  ladies;  but  the  Prince  is  a 
difficulty,  to  be  sure,  for  the  play 
cannot  well  go  on  without  him. 
I  suppose  there  will  be  nothing  for 
it  but  for  one  of  us  to  dress  up  in 
boy's  clothes  and  play  the  Prince. 
Why,  I  am  quite  wilUng  to  do  so 
myself  rather  than  let  the  play  fall 
through  on  that  account,"  she  con- 
cludes, with  the  magnanimous  ex- 
pression of  a  martyr  who  is  pre- 
pared  to  sacrifice  herself  to  any 


extent  for  the  sake  of  a  iiobb 
cause,  backed  up  by  the  comforting 
conviction  that  the  well-turned  foot 
and  ankle,  just  now  rather  freely 
displayed  by  the  outgrown  ecbool- 
frock,  would  appear  to  fullest 
advantage  encased  in  silken  hose 
and  velvet  tights. 

Her  companions,  however,  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  treat  the  idea  with 
any  particular  enthusiasm. 

"In  boy's  clothes!"  exclaims 
Bella  in  horrified  accents.  "  How 
can  you  think  of  such  a  thing, 
Agnes  1  You  know  quite  well  that 
Miss  Crossbill  would  never,  never 
allow  it!" 

"And  it  would  be  so  much  more 
amusing  to  have  a  real  boy,"  objects 
Kitty  Cockburn. 

"But  if  there  ia  no  real  boy  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money  except 
old  Jacob  the  gardener,"  persists 
Agnes ; — "  and  he  hardly  realises 
one's  ideas  of  a  Fairy  P^ce,  yon 
knowl" 

Several  of  the  younger  girls  had 
meanwhile  drawn  near  in  order  to 
admire  Cinderella's  slipper,  and  at 
the  vision  thus  evoked  of  old 
hunchbacked,  bandy-legged,  pock- 
piited  Jacob — it  had  been  precisely 
on  account  of  these  physit^  pecu- 
liarities that  he  had  been  considered 
fit  for  the  post  of  gardener  in  a 
young  ladies'  boarding-school  — 
decked  out  in  regal  attire,  and 
spouting  enamoured  verses  to  his 
lady-love,  there  was  a  general  burst 
of  laughter,  in  which  only  one  of 
the  pupils  failed  to  join. 

This  was  a  pale,  sallow  child, 
aged  about  nine,  who  bad  sat  down 
silently  on  the  lowest  garden-step 
in  order  to  arrange  some  lumps  of 
quartz  and  agate  she  had  collected 
in  her  pinafore,  and  seemingly  bo 
engrossed  in  their  contemplation  as 
to  be  deaf  and  blind  to  what  was 
passing  around  her. 

"  What  is  Cinderella's  opinion  in 
ike  mattert"  now  said  B^  Simp* 
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thd  names  of  theBd  two  important 
actum  were  as  yet  represented  hy 
blank  epacee. 

To-day,  hoiug  Siitimlay,  ia  a  haU- 
holtday  at  Miss  Crosaliill's  school ; 
and  as  it  is  a  faultless  summer  day^ 
tlie  girls  have  been  permitted  to 
epenil  the  afternoon  on  the  stretch 
of  beach  which  lies  so  conveniently 
clom  to  the  gai-den.  of  Rhododendron 
Xxxige,  that  by  a  high  tide  and  in 
stormy  weather  the  waves  are  apt  to 
leap  up  the  steps,  and,  bursting  in 
between  the  rusty  bara  of  the  iron 
gate  opening  out  of  the  garden  wall 
at  this  end,  rudely  to  dash  over  the 
nearest  Jlowers  and  shrubs,  leuviug 
them  encrusted  witli  a  delicate  crys- 
tal powder  reaembliug  the  sparkle 
of  huar- frost.  From  this  reiter- 
ated aetiou  of  the  breakers,  the 
ancient  steps  have  been  honey- 
eombed  thruugh  and  through,  pro- 
ducing numberless  holes  and  crevices 
in  which  miniature  limpets  and 
mussels  liave  lotlged  themselves, 
side  by  side  with  tufts  of  mauy- 
coloured  varietiee  of  sea-weed  and 
lichen. 

The  sea-gulli^  are  almost  as  much 
at  homo  in  the  garden  as  are  black- 
birds and  chaffuiches,  whude  legiti- 
mate nourishment  of  worms  and 
grubs  they  come  to  dispute ;  and 
the  arrogant  toads,  which  in  other 
more  inland  gardens  are  accustomed 
to  reign  supremo,  are  here  often 
superciliously  surprised  on  encouu- 
teriug  a  bewildered  cnib,  which, 
landed  here  by  the  last  spring-tide, 
has  over  sioco  been  vainly  endeav- 
ouring to  find  an  issue  from  this 
strange  prison-tmp  into  which  it  has 
unwittingly  falleo. 

But  it  is  low  tide  Just  now,  and 
the  sea — that  arch  dtceiver — looks 
quito  far  away  as  seen  across  the 
space  of  saud  dividiug  \i  from  the 
garden  wall :  so  blue  and  mutioidess 
are  tlie  waters  to-day,  that  Muly  by 
a  faint  subdued  ripple  the  giant 
occasionally  gives  warning  that  he 


is  asleep,  not  dead,  and  will  waken 
up  anon  to  a  fnish  buret  of  fury. 

A  belt  of  tangled  bnjwn  aea-woed 
marks  the  usual  boundary  of  the 
spring-tides  along  the  beach,  while> 
gently  slopiug  down  as  it  uears  the 
water's  edge,  the  smooth  expanse 
of  Erm,  shining  sand  is  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  mysterious  imprint 
of  some  Uving  marine  creature. 
Uere  it  is  the  silver  sand  •  eels,  ■ 
which,  in  burrowing  downwards,  | 
have  traced  their  spiral  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  surface;  ^'onder  a 
razor-shell,  eluding  the  pursuit  of  fl 
man,  has  discharged  a  jot  of  sand  V 
aud  water  «re  it  vanishes  from  sight ; 
while  the  action  of  myriads  of 
smaller  animala  have  combined  to 
produce  a  whole  further  series  of 
cabalistic  signs,  unintelligible  to  the 
vulgar  crowd,  but  easily  deciphered 
by  tlmae  who  have  learnt  Nature's 
lessons  with  thoughtful  love. 
Snowy  white  cocklee,  blue  mussels, 
aud  pale  piuk  ecallop  •  shells  are 
scattered  along  the  water's  edge, 
like  jewels  strewn  broadcast  by  a 
laviah  hand ;  aud  here  and  there 
the  fierce  July  sun  beating  down 
on  the  sands  strikes  a  flash  of 
coloured  fire  from  ofi*  some  agate 
or  jasper  fragment  cast  up  hj  tho  M 
waves.  I 

The  young  ladies  of  Miss  Cross- 
bill's  boar-Jing- school,  Bomeihing 
more  than  a  score  in  number,  are 
dispersed  over  tlie  piece  of  beach 
which  lies  directly  beyond  the 
garden  wall,  each  one  of  them 
intent  upon  extracting  out  of  her 
surroundings  such  diversion  as  hap- 
pens btet  to  suit  her  own  indi- 
vidual taste.  A  number  of  the 
younger  oues  are  busily  engaged 
upon  the  construction  of  a  t^and 
fortress,  surrounded  by  a  formidable 
moat,  into  which  by-and-by  the 
sea-water  is  to  be  ingeuioiialy  coo* 
<lucted,  while  others  have  wandered 
right  and  left  in  quest  of  shells, 
crabs,  or  Scotch  pebbles. 
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Thi'ee  of  the  senior  pupils,  their 
ag08  ranging;  froiu  thirteen  to  fifteon, 
littYd  eudCOQCcd  tbtim8elve«  on  camp- 
BtoolB  dose  to  the  garden  entrance, 
coch  one  with  some  piece  of  work 
in  hand  which  has  to  be  Ujiiahed 
before  the  diatribution  day,  while 
tlieir  busy  tongues  —  never  silent 
for  a  uumeut — keep  steady  paco 
with  the  swiUly  moving  needles ; 
and  aa  usual,  it  in  the  subJRct  of 
the  oU-importont  drama  which  forms 
the  chief  topic  of  their  discouno 
this  afternoon. 

"There  now ! "  says  Bella  Simp- 
son, holding  up  for  the  admiration 
of  her  comrades  a  Utile  Blip]ior 
which  she  ha«  been  neatly  covering 
over  with  silver  ribbon  adorned  by 
a  border  of  glittering  glass  beads — 
"  Cinderella'c^  liriit  ^Jipper  is  ready, 
and  I  hope  to  finish  the  eecond  one 
today.  I)ooa  it  not  look  perfectly 
stunning  V 

"  What  ia  the  good  of  the  slipper 
BO  loDg  as  wo  hkv&  not  got  some 
one  to  act  the  parts  of  Muley  and 
the  Prince )"  says  a  second  voice, 
diacontentedly.  "I  >>et  that  the 
play  will  come  to  nothing  after  all, 
becau»!  of  that." 

*'  We  might  dispense  with  Maley 
at  a  pinch,"  remarks  Agnes  Uen- 
doKon,  rollectivefy,  laying  down 
on  her  kneett  the  piece  of  tapestry 
upon  which  she  has  been  engaged, 
and  smoothing  it  out  with  both 
hands.  "  His  part  might  be  struck 
out  altogether,  or  eome  of  his 
phrasea  transferred  to  oue  of  the 
Court  ladies ;  but  the  Prince  is  n 
difficulty,  to  be  sure,  for  the  play 
cannot  well  go  on  without  him. 
I  suppose  there  will  be  nothing  for 
it  but  for  oue  of  ujj  to  dress  up  in 
boy's  clothes  and  play  the  Prince. 
Why,  I  am  quite  wilKng  to  do  so 
myself  rather  than  let  the  play  fall 
throagh  on  that  account,"  she  cou- 
dudee,  with  the  magnanimous  ex- 
pression of  a  martyr  who  is  pre- 
|nred  tu  sacrilicu  hiinelf  to  ouy 


extent  for  the  soke  of  a  noble 
cause,  backed  up  by  the  comforting 
conviction  that  the  well-tarned  foot 
and  ankle,  just  now  mthcr  freely 
displayed  by  the  outgrown  school- 
frock,  would  appear  to  fullest 
advantage  encased  in  silken  hose 
and  velvet  tights. 

Her  companions,  hotvevex,  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  treat  the  idea  with 
any  particular  onthtis'ia.^m.  jl 

*'In    boy's    clothes!"    exclainfl 
Bella  in  horrified  accents.     "  How 
con  you  think  of  such  a   thing, 
Agnes  t     Vou  know  quite  well  that 
Miss  Crossbill  woiUd  never,  nevafc 
allow  it !»  ^ 

"And  it  would  bo  so  much  more 
amusing  to  Iiave  a  zeal  buy/'  objects 
Kitty  Cockburn. 

"  but  if  there  is  no  real  boy  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money  except 
old  Jacob  the  gardener,"  persists 
Agnea ; — *'  aud  ho  hardly  realiaes 
one's  ideas  of  a  Fairv  Prince,  joa 
knowl" 

SeveraJ  of  the  younger  girls  had 
meanwhile  drawn  near  in  order  to 
admire  Cinderella's  tilipper,  and  at 
the  vision  thus  evoked  of  old 
hunchbacked,  bond  y-I  eg  god,  pock- 
pitted  Jacob — it  had  been  precisely 
on  account  of  these  physical  pecu- 
liai-ities  that  he  had  been  oonsidercd 
fit  for  the  post  of  gardener  in  a 
young  ladies'  boarding  -  school  — 
decked  out  io  regal  attire,  and 
spouting  onainotu-ed  verses  to  his 
ludy-love,  there  was  a  general  burst 
of  laughter,  in  which  only  one 
the  pupils  failed  to  join. 

This  was  a  pale,  sallow  chllcl 
aged  about  nine,  who  bad  sat  down 
silently  on  the  lowest  garden-step 
in  order  to  arrange  some  lumps  of 
quarts  and  agate  ahe  bad  collected 
iu  her  pinafore,  and  aecioingly 
engrossed  in  their  contcmplnttou 
to  be  deaf  ami  blind  to  what  w^ 
passing  around  hor. 

'*  What  ia  Cinderella'H  opinion  ; 
the  matter  1"  now  said  Bella  Simp- 
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gon,  veering  roand  hor  camp-stool 
and  addrossinj^  the  silonb  child. 
"  As  sho  is  thu  priticipiil  party  in- 
terested in  tho  choice  of  a  prince, 
it  is  only  just  that  she  should  give 
us  her  views  on  the  subjoct  of  fairy 
princoa  in  general,  and  dra^r  us  tho 
portrait  uf  whut  her  own  particular 
hero  is  to  be  like.  Siiy,  Phemie,  is 
ho  to  be  dark  or  fair,  tall  or  fthort, 
grave  or  gay  t " 

But  80  absorbed  waa  Phemie 
Dnlrymiile  in  admiration  of  a  pink* 
veined  piece  uf  ugute  ft1ie  h;id  found, 
and  which  she  waa  holding  up 
agaiuflt  the  li;^ht  to  test  it«  trans- 
parcucy,  that  tho  (juestion  had  lo 
be  twice  repeated  before  at  last  she 
laised  her  eyes  to  her  questioner. 

"The  Prince?"  she  now  said 
dreamily,  leaning  back  against  the 
steps  while  her  eyes  wandered  over 
the  expanse  of  water  with  a  far-off 
expression,  almost  as  though  she 
could  see  the  figure  ehe  was  descril>- 
ing  appraachiiig  in  a  fairy  bark 
across  the  blue,  dancing  wave*". 
*' Of  courae  he  must  be  beautiful. 
Ho  ought  to  look  like  tho  picture 
of  iSt  Goorgo  killing  tho  Dragon 
that  hangs  in  the  library  at  home. 
He  has  short  thick  curls  escaping 
from  the  helmet  ho  woars ;  hia  eyes 
ore  sweet,  and  fierce  all  at  once ; 
and  when  ho  i^miles  it  is  like  the 
sunshine  breaking  thTOUgh  clouds." 

"  I  am  afraid  old  Jacob  would 
never  come  up  to  tho  mark,"  said 
Agnes,  laughing  immodenitely  at 
this  rather  high-flown  description. 
'^  You  will  have  to  be  content  with 
me  after  all,  Phemie,  for  your  Fairy 
Prince ;  and  if  I  wear  a  short  tunic, 
I  daresay  Misa  Crossbill  will  have 
no  objuction  to  tho  plan.  Luckily, 
I  have  learnt  the  words  by  heart, 
and  am  ready  to  play  the  part  at  a 
minute's  notice;  just  see  if  I  am 
not  Come,  girls,  lot's  have  a  re- 
hearsal now.  Thani  will  be  just 
time  to  go  through  the  second  act 
of  the  play  before  tea-time,  and  out 


here  we  shall  be  much  leas  disturbed 
than  indoors." 

The  other  stragglers  wore  soon 
collected,  and  the  play  taken  up 
from  tho  moment  when  the  Prince, 
standing  in  the  foroi^und  with 
Muloy,  hia  chamberlain,  first  catches 
sight  of  Cinderella  behind  the 
scones, 

Jfw/cy  {catfhing  giijltt  of  Cituierella 
Miirut  tk*  ^CflW*",  Oiul  poirUinij  her  cut 
to  the   /Vi«f«). 

Sue  thcru,  my  lord !  who  is  it  doth 

appL:ar? 
That  Cj^'c  ne'er  have  I  encountered 

here. 
Soma  lady  she  of  royal  rmoe,  I  VDen, 
So  riuh  her  raiment,  ami  so  liigh  her 

miou ; 
The  geiaa  how  lustroiUi  that  Uur  bodioo 

grace. 
Princt.  All  nothing  to  the  tutitrc  of 

hor  face. 
No'er  havo  these  eyes  beheld  a  form  so 

fair; 
Vision  of  beauty  this  hoyond  compare. 
Nor  richest  gold  may  with  her  trouos 

vie, 
Nor  lapphires  match  the  oxore  of  her 

eye; 
Loss  white  the  lily  than  her  hand  of 

snow, 
Retl  AS  her  lilu»b  Hid  never  rosea  blow ; 
Her  foco  alukinos  M  that  artisld'  clitsela 

tnuie. 
Moulding  a    Nymph,   a    Naiad,    or  a 

Grace. 
Aright  her  praise  to  sing,  her  oharms 

to  speak, 
Too  dull  my  wit,  my  tongue  ts  all  too 

weak; 
Alone  avails  tho  wituuss  of  in;  heart, 
TUat,  smitten,  glows  with  Cupid's  fiery 

dart. 
Hor  loTo  to  win,  I  dedicate  my  life: 
None  else  bub  she  is  destined  for  my 

wifa 
Mn{ty.  Softly,  my  lord  I    Firot  be  it 

surely  known 
If  she  be  worthy  partner  for  yonr 

throne; 
Uer  aomo  wo  know  not  yet.  nor  hor 

estate. 
Primx.    I  know   this   only,   I  have 

found  tny  fute; 
On  bur  b  cen^d  all  my  weal  or  woe, — 
Nolhiog  I  ruck  of  lineage  high  or  low. 


Fixed  is  my  pnrpoHC,  stcndfftAt  I  dcciilo, 
Her  wilt  1  umku  my  priuccu  and  my 

bride 
MtUiy  (tutdt).  Cnueed  ii  my  muter; 

that,  nlos  !  in  ]iliun. 
ThiB  fair  unknowti  hiia  tnmeil  hia  royal 

bniin. 

But  juat  at  tbo  inoment  vhen 
Mulyy  had  expressed  Lbuso  treason- 
able donbla  as  to  his  royal  master's 
sanity,  the  rehcui^nl  was  rudely 
inli'miptcd  by  a  new  arrival  on  the 
pceno.  Jessie  Lushington,  the  only 
one  of  Ibe  boarders  who  had  l^i-n 
hitherto  waotiog,  now  came  Uying 
down  the  centre  garden  walk, 
scaring  away  a  couple  of  een-gulls 
that  had  been  Reeking  for  worms  in 
the  cabbagc-bcds,  and,  clonring  the 
steps  with  a  bound,  8CArc«ly  in 
keeping  with  her  diguily  as  a 
fifteen  years'  old  young  lady, 
bounced  down  into  the  centre  of 
the  f  roup  of  actors,  in  her  hand  iiu 
open  letter,  which  she  braudiohed 
oloft  with  every  appearance  of  ex- 
citement 

"  Victory  ! "  she  panted,  as  soon 
as  she  liad  sufficiently  recovered 
breath  to  be  able  to  »peak.  "The 
Prince  is  found  I  Only  think  of 
that." 

"  A  real  boy  t  '*  inquired  two  or 
three  voices  simallaneously,  in 
tones  of  as  deepest  amazeiuent  as 
though  a  centaur,  or  at  the  very 
least  a  nnicoru,  had  been  bore  in 
r]ueiition. 

"  Two  real,  live  boy^t,  guaranteed 
perfectly  genuine  —  one  for  the 
Prince  and  one  fi^rMuley,"  chuckled 
Jeedie,  triuniphaiitly.  '*  At  leftsi 
one  of  them-^that  is  my  cousin 
Edwud — is  a  boy.  The  other  one, 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  in,  I  fancy, 
more  inclined  to  consider  himself  a 
grown-up  gentleman." 

"What  is  his  name  1 " 

"iConald  Hamilton,  aged  six- 
teen," promptly  replied  Jrasie. 
**Ho  ia  at  the  fame  sthon]  oa 
Kdwud,  only  n  couple  of  clnraes 


high(rr,  and  ia  coming  down 
Scotland  next  week  for  the  mid 
summer  holidaya.  I'ilwarLl  lias 
often  spoken  of  him  as  stunningly 
clover,  and  quite  an  out-and-outer 
in  every  way."  ^ 

"And    liow    did  you  come  IS 
secure  this  paragon  all  of  a  sudden, 
Jessie  t "  askud  Agnes,  with  an  in- 
ilection  of  mingled  envy  and  regret 
in  her  tone. 

"  I  wrote  to  Edward  some  days 
ago  to  t«ll  htm  of  our  dilemma. 
He  is  a  very  good-natured  follow, 
and  1  know  that  I  can  count  upon 
liim  to  oblige  mo  when  ho  nan  ; 
besides,  I  have  often  helped  him 
out  with  pocket-money,  so  he  owes 
me  a  kindness  in  return,  only  I 
thought  it  better  to  keep  my  letter 
a  secret  for  fear  of  exciting  falso 
hopes.  The  diBappoinlracnt  would 
have  been  too  cruel  had  it  all  come 
to  nothing,  but  now  we  ore  secured^ 
for  K'iwanl  never  breaks  his  wor 
listen  what  ho  writes  : — 

"Dear  Coz, — Blood  is  thick 
than  water,  and  it  shall  not  bo 
that  you  implored  my  ns.sifitance 
Tain.     Here  I  am  at  your  orders,  a 
willing  filavB.  ready  to  jif*rform  the 
part  of  Muley  or  any  other  which 
my  fair  cousin  Jessie  may  choose  to 
impose  upon  me.     To  find  a  worthy 
reprpsrntativo  of  tbo  Prince  would, 
however,  have  been  no  such  easy 
matter,  had  not  a  lucky  chance  be* 
friended  me ;  for  Ifonold  Hamilton, 
whom  I  have  often  told  jou  about, 
goes  down  to  Scotland  next  week  on 
a  viait  to  his  aunt.  Lady  Lnuriston, 
and  by  dint  of  some  persuasion  I 
have  at  lost  induced  him  to  accom- 
pany me  down  to  Cockleburgh  on 
Wednesday    week    and    play    the 
Prince's  pari^     He  did  not  sepm  to 
see  it  at  lirst,  for  Hamilton  is  rather 
a  swell,  and  does  not  like  to  make 
himself  tun   cheap ;    but    I    lia 
drawn  him  such  dazzling  picturi 
of  Cinderella's  beauty,  that  I  lia 
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aaccceJeil  in  arousing  bin  curiosity 
AS  to  this  paragon  of  fpmnlo  lovoli- 
nesSf  whom  T  have  deflcriherl  insnch 
glowing  tnnii'».  ^Vho  ia  slie  la  be, 
by-the-bj?  You  did  not  montion 
that  in  jour  letter.  I  tniat  ebo 
will  do  no  discredit  to  my  portrait- 
ure 1  As  to  Hamilton,  ho  is  in 
cvory  way  an  out-and-outer.  llo 
18  a  great  dab  at  acting,  and  has 
quite  a  remarkablo  talent  for  coin- 
ing impromptu  verses,  ro  yon  may 
expect  the  text  of  your  play  to  bo 
embellished  by  some  flashes  of 
original  genius.  You  may  consider 
yourselves  uncommonly  lucky  to 
have  secured  the  co  -  operation  of 
such,  a  disttngnishod  actor  j  for 
Hamilton  ia  out  and  out  the  clev- 
erest 1>oy  in  the  school,  as  well  as 
the  handsomest :  he  can  be  very 
pleasant  when  ho  chooses,  only 
sometimes  he  is  apt  to  give  lumaelf 
aiiB. 

"  Send  me  a  copy  of  the  play  at 
once  by  the  next  post,  that  wo  may 
learn  our  parts  by  heart  beforehand, 
as  there  ^vill  be  no  time  for  re- 
hearsal, siDco  all  we  can  manage  is 
to  arrive  on  Wednesday  evening 
just  in  time  for  the  performance. 
Of  course  we  shall  bring  our  own 
costumes  and  everything  wo  ro- 
qnire. — Your  affec,  cousin, 

**  Edward  Ltjshington. 

"P^.—RomU  Hamilton,  who 
has  been  looking  over  my  shoulder, 
desires  me  to  send  bis  love  to  tlie 
fair  Cinderella," 

"Delightful!"  exclaimed  half- 
a-dozen  voices  in  a  chorus. 

"  Jessio,  you  really  deserve  to 
be  decorated  in  recognition  of  the 
services  you  have  rendered  to  the 
drama,"  added  Kitty  Cockbnrn, 
picking  up  a  largo  pink  scallop-shell, 
and  proceeding  with  mock  gravity 
to  fix  it  by  a  pieco  of  tapestry  wool 
into  her  companion's  button-hole, 
whenco   it   dangled  as  proudly  as 


though  it  had  been  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  I^ut  Pheraie  Dal- 
ryniplft,  who  had  coKiured  up  pain- 
fully wliila  the  letter  was  being 
read,  now  interposed. 

"  Oh,  how  could  he,  your  cousui, 
tell  such  fibs  about  my  looks  I"  she 
cried,  piteously,  while  something 
enspiciovisly  like  tears  began  to 
cloud  her  hazel  eyes,  *' You  know 
quite  well  that  I  am  not  at  all  tike 
the  doRcription  of  Cinderella  in  the 
play-hook :  now,  am  It" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Jessie, 
candidly,  as  she  examined  her  little 
companion  with  impartial  scrutiny. 
*'  Your  features  arc  not  exactly  liad 
in  the  abstract,  for  your  mouth  is 
small,  and  your  nose  has  nothing 
vitiUly  wrong  about  it,  but  yon  are 
far  too  yellow  and  skinny  ever  to 
bo  called  pretty,  and  yon  haven't 
an  atom  of  colour  in  yonr  cheeks ; 
so,  strictlyspeaking,  there  is  nothing 
good  about  you  but  your  eyes,  which 
have  got  a  queer,  wistful  sort  of  look 
about  them  which  is  rather  taking. 
But  if  we  subtract  the  eyes,  you 
renlly  have  nothing  more  to  fall 
back  upon." 

'*  I  knew  it,"  said  Fhemie,  cl&ap- 
ing  her  hands  together  with  a  tragic 
gesture;  "so  I  say  to  myself  often 
when  I  look  in  the  glass.  I  am 
nothing  but  an  ugly  little  girl,  and 
not  at  all  like  beautiful  Cinderella 
in  the  play.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  made  Miss  Groeabill 
choose  me  out  for  the  part." 

"  That  is  only  Ixicause  Cinderella 
muRt  be  the  smallest  of  the  three 
sisters,  and  you  recite  better  than 
any  of  the  other  little  ones.  That 
is  all  that  Miss  Crossbill  thinks 
of,"  said  Aguee,  cruelly.  "  Your  ^ 
face  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  ■ 
the  part  If  she  had  wanted  a 
really  pretty  giH,  then  she  would 
have  chosen  Minnie  Palmer,  bat 
only  ber  awful  lisp  puts  her  oat  of 
the  question." 

"  But  Phemie  also  suited  became 
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her  foot  is  smaller  than  any  olher 
in  tho  fiohnol,"  said  Bflla,  good- 
rnturodly,  as  she  poinUd  to  the 
3ilvor  slipper  with  an  cncoiiragiDg 
pesttire.  "Che«r  nj>,  Phemie,  and 
don't  lose  heart.  We  ghsll  tiim 
jon  ont  quit*  r  respectaUe  Prin- 


cess ;  just  SCO  if  wo  don't.  Fie 
feiitbcrs  make  line  liirdp,  you  knoTi 
and  with  a  plentiful  layer  of  roug 
on  yonr  cheeks,  and  a  flaxen 
on  your  bend,  no  one  will  over  bo 
able  to  recoj,'niEe  yon  as  plain  UtC 
Phemie  Dalrymplo." 


PART  8BC0KD.— PERFOnMASCB. 


Reasftnrerl  by  these  permfi^ive 
ailments,  it  was  aininat  with 
nqnanimity  that  Phemio  awaited 
tho  arrival  of  the  all-important  day 
which  was  to  witness  her  dchut  on 
tho  boards.  Certainly  her  pink 
silk  fro^k,  dpcorated  with  gliltcrinp 
tinsel  stare,  looked  Tcry  pretty,  and 
the  littje  silver  slippers  shone  na 
brifjihtly  an  though  in  truth  thoy 
had  been  mado  of  glass.  A  judi- 
cious coating  of  ronge  on  her  cheeka 
had  supplifd  the  colour  which 
nigf^ardly  Nattiro  had  as  yet  refused 
to  them  ;  and  with  her  own  f(nioot.h 
brown  hair  tightly  plaited  and  hid- 
den away  benealh  a  gorgeous  flaxen 
wip,  which  fell  in  long  corkscrew 
rinj-lets  to  for  below  her  slender 
waist,  even  her  companions  had 
difficulty  in  recognising  hor  thus 
transSgnred  by  a  borrowed  glory. 

"I  really  do  not  look  so  very 
nrneh  amiss,"  she  said  complacently, 
as  she  surveyed  herself  in  tho  largo 
pier-glasa  which  stood  in  one  comer 
of  tho  preeuroom  on  the  momentous 
eveniog. 

"If  only  ho  arrives  in  time  I 
"WTiatever  alialt  we  do  if  tho  Prince 
does  not  cornel"  For  although  it 
was  almost  balf-paat  foven  o'clock^ 
and  the  performance  had  Itccn  an- 
nounced for  sharp  eight,  the  two 
yonng  gentlemen  on  whom  so  much 
depended  had  not  yet  made  their 
sppearance.  despite  the  telegram 
which  had  come  earlier  in  the  day 
to  announce  their  arrival  in  £din- 

bUT)!b. 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  tho 


part  myself,  after  all,"  Agnes 
derson  was  just  beginning  to  sny 
for  the  tenth  time  at  lea,il  that 
evening,  when  the  words  were 
checked  on  her  lips  by  the  sound 
of  cnm'age  -  wheels  grating  on  t!^ 
gravel  outside. 

"  They  have  come ! "  exclaim 
Jessie  Lushington,  dashing  from  the 
room  in  order  to  welcome  her  cousin 
and  hifl  companion. 

Some  of  the  other  girls  looked  u 
if  thoy  woxdd  fiin  have  followed 
her  example,  had  they  not  been  re- 
strained by  a  reproving  glance  from 
the  cold  grey  eyes  of  Miss  Allan, 
the  under  -  teacher,  who,  a  great 
stickler  for  the  proprioties,  had  from 
the  outset  rather  set  her  feco  against 
tho  theatrical  scheme,  considering 
it  culpable  weakness  on  old  Miss 
CroMbill's  part  to  have  ever  coun- 
tenanced tho  atlmiflsion  of  boys  into 
tho  hallowed  sanctuary  of  a  young 
ladies'  boarding-school,  even  for  ono 
single  evening. 

Not  being,  therefore,  fortunato 
enough  to  claim  kinship  with  cither 
of  the  new  arrivals,  the  olher  pupils 
had  In  content  tbumselvea  by  throng- 
ing to  the  window,  where,  craning 
over  each  other's  necks,  thoy  con- 
trived to  catch  glimpses  of  the  two 
youths  just  alighting  from  the  car- 
rtago  tliat  had  brought  them  out 
hero  from  lown. 

"Which  is  Konald  Hamilton?" 
■ftked  Kilty  Cockbum.  "  Is  it 
the  short  fair  one  in  the  Olengarrr 
capt" 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  that  muat 
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Edwani  Lushington,  Jessie's  cousin, 
for  see  ho  is  kissing  her.  Tho  tall- 
er one  in  the  hDmaapim  suit  is  Mr 
Hamilton.  Now  he  is  taming  this 
way.  Oh  my  !  How  luindsome  he 
is !  and  what  a  regular  Tull  ficdged 
HwfiU  he  looks  I  " 

"  Let  me  sec !  let  me  see !"  pleaded 
Pheniie  Dalryraple,  in  an  apony  of 
tantalised  curiosity,  aa  she  vainly 
eudeavoured,  hy  standing  on  tiptoe, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  over  the  sbtnUders 
tif  her  taller  cnmpanions.  "  I  want 
to  aeo  what  my  Fniry  Prince  ia  like." 

"Get  up  beside  nio  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, Pheinie,  and  you  will  see 
quite  well,"  stud  her  younger  sistor, 
Chrissy, — a  smaller,  scrag^er,  and 
yot  more  insigniGcaut  edition  of 
Phemie's  own  self,  and  who  from 
this  enviable  position  had  been  on* 
joying  the  sight  in  a  comfortable 
and  leisurely  fa.shion. 

Thus  encouraged,  Pheraie  fol- 
lowed her  fliatcr'a  example,  and 
ascended  the  table,  where  powder 
and  pomatum  pots,  ends  of  burnt 
cork  and  sticking-plaster,  and  other 
such  indispensable  articles  of  a  thea- 
trical green-room,  were  huddled  to- 
gether ia  motley  confusion. 

The  other  girls,  still  ongrossed 
in  contemjilation  of  the  scene  out- 
side, had  meanwhile  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  was  passing  behiud 
their  back.s  till  stiddBuly  startled 
by  Chrissy  Dalrymple's  piercing 
shrieks — "Fire!  fire!  Phomie  is 
burning  !"  they  all  turned  round  in 
alarm  to  see  Phemie's  head  and 
shoulders  in  a  blaze.  In  her  anxiety 
to  catch  sight  of  Konald  namiltou, 
sbo  had  tnlcon  no  heed  of  the  tapera 
burning  on  each  side  of  the  looking- 
glasn,  and  it  bad  required  but  a  touch 
of  one  of  the  combustible  flaxen  curls 
to  pct  tho  whole  wig  on  Bre. 

In  the  general  panic  which  en- 
sued most  of  the  girls  confined 
tbemselvei?  to  helpless  shrieks,  ut- 
terly incapable  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  tlieir  companion. 


Water!"    cried    Miss    Allan, 
hurrying    to    the    washstand    and 


catching  hold  uf  a  well-filled  ewer, 
which  she  proceeded  to  empty 
over  the  burning  Cinderella.     But 
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almost  simultaneously  Bella  Simp- 
son, quicker  of  thought,  had  seized    m 
hold  of  the  biasing  wig,  and  plucked   ■ 
it  bodily  off. 

This  all  happened  so  rapidly 
that  luckily  no  portion  of  tho 
dress  had  as  yet  caught  fire,  and, 
barring  tho  fright  she  bad  received, 
Phomie  was  none  the  worse  of  the 
little  mishap ;  while  Bella,  whose 
energetic  action  had  averted  the 
danger,  was  quit  for  a  slight  burn 
on  the  wrist  of  hor  right  bond. 

The  Oaxcn  wig  was,  however, 
irremediably  destroyed ;  and  as  it« 
charred  and  blackened  remains  now 
floatod  limply  in  the  foot-pail,  where 
it  had  been  thrown,  no  one  would 
have  recognised  the  luxuriant  gulden 
chsvelurs  of  but  a  few  minutes  since. 

*'  My  beautiful,  beautiful  curls 
are  destroyed  ! "  exclaimed  Phomie, 
beginning  to  cry  as  she  realised  the 
slate  of  things.  "  Whatever  shall 
I  do  1  I  cannot  act  Cinderella 
without  my  curls  ! " 

"  You  must  just  go  on  in  yonr 
own  hair,"  said  Miss  Allan,  severe-  M 
ly.  "  It  serves  you  right  for  play-  V 
ing  such  foolish  pranks ;  and  yuu 
may  thank  ynur  stars  that  it  waa  j 
only  the  wig  that  was  burned,  and  fl 
not  yctur8e>lf  as  welL"  ^ 

Fhcmie  thought  to  herself  that 
she  would  gladly  have   purohaaed 
back    her    vanished    flaxen    glory 
even   at  tbo  expense    of   a  little  m 
pain.  ^ 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now, 
however,  but  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation,  and  try  to  conceal  the  M 
acciilent  from  tho  general  public,  ■ 
which  already  was  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  impatience  at  this 
delay  in  tho  rising  of  tho  curtain, 
Phemie'a  own  brown  hair,  all  drip- 
ping and  draggled  from  its  recent 
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immersion  in  water,  was  forthwith 
—  fania  dc  inieux  —  comlicd  out 
ahotit  her  shoulders,  where  it  hong 
in  long,  limp,  cxprewionleea  wispe  ; 
and  haatily  clothed  in  tlie  din^y 
brown  wrapper  which,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  p!uy  waa  to  con- 
ceal the  glittering  ball-dress  from 
the  world's  gaze,  Phemie  was  hnr- 
ried  on  to  the  ficene,  still  wholly 
bewildered  by  the  fright  and  agita- 
tion of  the  recent  episode. 

The  lirat  aceue,  in  which  Cin- 
derelln,  sitting  by  the  kitchen-tire, 
is  found  lamenting  over  her  un- 
happy lot,  and  the  cruelty  of  her 
stepmother  and  aist^r?,  passed  off 
Huoothly  enough.  Phemio  Dul- 
rymple  was  possessed  of  a  remark- 
ably sweet  voice,  and  her  plaintive 
inonologne,r6cit«dwith  much  pathos 
and  feeling,  was  warmly  upplaudtnl, 
the  more  so  as  the  dimly  -  lighted 
kitchen  scene  did  not  permit  the 
spoctaiora  to  analyse  her  charms 
very  minutely.  Then  cornea  the 
Fairy  Godmother,  who,  with  a 
single  wave  of  her  mogic  wand, 
transforms  the  rags  into  finery ; 
thu  lombro  brown  wrapper  is 
thrown  aside,  and  Ciiidfrclta  stands 
forth,  decked  out  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  flounced  pink  silk  and  tin- 
sel ornaments. 

Cy  this  time  our  little  heroine 
had  forgotten  all  about  her  recent 
mishap,  and  so  completely  identified 
herself  with  the  part  slie  was  phiy- 
ingy  thai,  as  the  curtain  fell  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  act,  she  had 
no  other  thought  but  of  the  pleasure 
in  store  for  her,  and  of  the  grand 
hall  where  her  incompamblc  charms 
were  to  meet  with  such  ample  and 
triumphant  recognition. 

8be  had  as  yet  scarcely  caught 
sight  of  the  Prince  assigned  to  licr 
by  fate,  and  who,  leaning  in  an 
opposite  doorway,  was  exchanging 
with  hia  companion  Muley  eotto- 
voee  remarks  which,  foitunalely,  did 
not  reach  her  ears ;  and  it  was  only 


when  the  curtain  went  up  for  the 
second  lime,  to  reveal  a  brilliant 
ball-room,  furnished  with  six  claret- 
coloured  armchairs  out  of  Mi@B 
Crnsabiirs  Iwst  parlour,  a  couple  of 
brass  chandeliers,  and  a  crowd  of 
orifitocratio  guests  all  belonging  to 
the  female  sex,  and  consisting  of 
the  remaining  boarders  who  had 
been  considered  too  young  or  too 
dull  to  take  more  important  porta 
in  the  performance,  that  Phemie, 
for  the  first  time,  obtained  a  clear 
view  of  Ronald  Hamilton. 

Arm-in-arm  with  his  faithful 
Muley,  the  Prince  advanced  through 
the  crowd  of  obsequious  guests,  who 
with  low  curt«eys,  carefully  drilled 
into  them  by  the  dancing-master, 
made  way  for  him  to  pass.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  footlights  he  paused, 
and  with  a  graceful  gesture  threw 
back  upon  his  shoulder  the  s)iort 
8panLsh  cluuk,  displaying  a  well- 
fittiiig  costume  of  tlark  ruhy  velvet 
udoTued  with  glittering  paste  but- 
touii,  black  silken  hose,  diamoud- 
buckled  shoe«,  aud  a  jewel-encrnsted 
dirk  by  his  ^lide.  Plis  almost  coal- 
black  hair,  with  a  slight  inclination 
to  curl,  fell  In  notural  rings  aboal 
a  broad  aud  rather  prominent  furc*- 
head ;  and  from  beneath  the  well- 
defined  straight  eyebrows,  the  eyes 
looked  out  upon  the  world  with 
an  expression  of  mocking  defiance. 
Though  having  scarcely  reached  his 
sixteenth  year,  au  unmistakable 
shade  of  down  adorned  the  upper 
lip,  giving  to  his  face  a  look  of 
achieved  manhood  wholly  wanting 
in  his  companion,  who,  short,  fair, 
and  rosy -cheeked,  looked  simply 
what  he  was,  a  healthy,  wholesome, 
average  English  schoolboy. 

J'oor  little  Cinderella's  heart 
Hultf^red  wihlly  as,  st.inding  in  the 
side  scene,  slie  look  in  all  these  do- 
tails,  Uuw  beautiful  he  was !  More 
hands«:'me  by  Hir  tlian  her  dreams 
had  shown  her,  although  he  cer- 
tainly bore  no    particular    rosem- 
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bianco  to  the  picture  (»f  St  George 
and  the  Dragon,  which  had  hither- 
to Booraed  to  hor  to  represent  Ihe 
impersonilication  of  manly  boiuty. 
In  another  minute  it  will  bo  her 
lum  to  enter  th«  scene,  as  soon  as 
tho  Prince  has  recited  his  impi^- 
sioned  monologue  on  lier  charms. 
She  knows  her  part  quite  well,  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  tripping.  Di- 
rectly after  the  words — 

Fixed   in  my  purpose,  Bteotlfast  I  fle- 

cide, 
Her  will  I  niako  my  prlnctMs  and  my 

bride— 

she  will  have  to  ndvan^o  into 
the  ballroom.  The  Prince  will 
come  to  meet  hor,  and,  raising  hor 
hand  to  hia  lips,  will  wolcomo  her, 
saying — 

I^yi  permit  me,  I  am  proud  to  see 
So  fair  a  gticat,  whato'er  her  rank  may 
bo. 

What  will  bis  voice  be  like,  she 
wonders.  Ah  !  now  directly  she 
will  bear  it,  fur  already  Muley  haa 
made  a  gusture  pointing  her  out  to 
the  Prince,  as  he  says — 

Sbo  there,    my  lord  I    who    is  it  doth 

appear! 
That  tlgura  no'cr  liavc  I  onconntcritd 

here. 
Home  lady  ahc  of  royal  race,  T  ween, 
So  rich  hot'  numest,  and  so  high  her 

mien ; 
The  gems  how  Instrous,  that  hor  bodioe 

gnwe. 

To  which  the  Prince,  loolcing  in 
the  same  direction,  made  ansM'or  in 
a  clear  ringing  voice  : — 

They  scarcely  seem   to   me  to  match 

hor  face. 
What    direfnl    visioD   do   mine    eyes 

hchohl 1 
A  sight  iuikeil  to  make  a  young  man 

old. 
I  never  thought  a  lass  bo  plain  to  meet : 
It  she's  A  boauty,  then  my  head  I'll 

eat. 


What  was  the  matter  with  thai 
wordsl   Pliomie  naked  herself  con- 
fusedly, with  a  sort  of  feeling  that  J 
somehow  she  had  got  into  a  dread- 1 
ful   nightmareu      Surely  that   was 
not  what  was  written  in  the  play  1 1 

But  there  was  no  time  for  re- 
flection just  now ;  for  utterly  un- 
moved by  the  titters  breaking  out 
around  him,  Ronald  Hamilton  pro- 
ceeded with  ruthless  emphasis,  j 
while  a  cniel  mocking  smile  played! 
over  Ilia  well-formed  lips : — 

Uer   facQ   resembloi   most    an    unripe 

pear; 
Her   figuro's   liku  the   very   orows   to 

scare;  , 

Her  cheek  the  colour  of  a  tallow  dip  : 
No  rose  nor  cherry  hue»  nclom  her  lip. 
N'ot  heaven  nnr  hell  itself  sliall  have 

tho  power 
To   mako  mo   lend   that   lady   to    my 

bower  ! 

The  last  words  were  drowned  in 
a  general  aud  uncontrollable  fit 
of  laughter,  in  which  actors  and 
audience  joined  indiscriminately. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  faithful 
jruley  endeavoured  to  rescue  the 
situation  by  repeating  over  and 
over  ag.'iin  with  intense  conviction 
the  next  lines  of  his  part : — 

CrftKod   is  my  master — that,   aJai  I 

plain — 
This  fair  unknown  has  turned  his  royalj 

brain  1 

He  only  provoked  the  PrinceV  in-| 
Bolent  rejoinder — 

A  galley  slave  I'd  sooner  bo  for  Hfe, 
'I'hun   tako    Miss    Cinderella    for    mj 
wife] 

Then  it  was  that  took  place  an ' 
event  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  MisB  Crossbill's  refined 
and  select  boarding  •  schooL  A 
thin,  scraggy  Utile  j^irl,  with  lank 
disordered  elfdocks  hanging  about 
hor  sbonldont,  her  painted  cheeks 
all  diafignrcd  by  the  marks  of 
angry    tears,  which    had    washed 
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away  the  rongo  in  long  irrfpnlar 
atnalcs,  anil  hn  hazel  ejoa  ali;;ht 
with  the  fury  of  a  Medea  ami  a 
Casrandm  rolled  into  one,  niahed 
on  to  the  accne,  and  raising  hfir- 
Bclf  on  tiptoe,  bt-fore  any  one  had 
been  able  to  piieaa  or  forestall  her 
intention,  bad  then  and  there,  in 
full  view  of  the  assembled  audi- 
ence, delivered  a  resounding  slap 
on  the  miscreant  Priucc'a  cheek. 

Let  ns  draw  a  mercifnl  veil  orer 
the  conclusion  of  this  mournful 
scene.  To  continue  the  play  after 
this  tra^'ic  incident  was  clearly  im- 
poesiblo ;  and  there  waa  nothing  for 
it  hat  to  lower  the  curtain  with 
all  poflsible  Bpccd,  bo  as  at  least 
to  acrren  from  the  outfr  public 
the  further  painful  detaila  of  this 
dramatic  Jiaeeo. 

Severely  reprimanded  by  the 
persons  in  authority  for  her  un- 
seemly and  unladylike  behaviour, 
Phemie  I)alr}'mple  was  sent  to  bed, 
there  to  eob  horaelf  to  sleep  with 
morlificntion  and  annoyance,  while 
the  fiiithli?38  Prince,  cnuf^e  of  all 
the  dii^?ter,  had  meanwhile  l.-iken 
an  abrupt  departure  from  Khodo- 
dendron  Lodge,  and  was  enjoying 
a  hearty  laugh  over  the  itcoUection 
of  the  scene,  as  together  with  his 
companion  he  drove  back  to  toTvn. 
*'  But  it  was  n  dirty  trick  to 
play  all  the  same,  Hamilton,"  re- 
i  moiislralf-'d  the  Bofler-huarted  Ed- 
L       ward,  although  ho   too   had   been 


in 


iitiahle  to  refrain  from  joining 
hia  comrade's  infpcti.m«  mirth, 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  felloiv ;  you 
pbotild,  on  the  contrary,  he  j.'mtBful 
to  mo  for  having  delivered  you 
from  tho  onleal  of  sittin;^  out  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  company 
with  0  set  of  dowdy  schoolgirla, 
ViTiy,  there  was  not  a  pretty  face 
among  them.  Now  we  shall  pet 
back  to  town  in  tinio  to  ntloud  tlie 
circup,  and  see  Softora  Juanita,  the 
beantifal  bull-tamer,  whom  all  tho 
pajwrs  are  full  of  just  now." 

"•Sefiora  Juanita  might  have 
waited  till  to  -  morrow,"  said  Ed- 
ward ;  "  and  I  really  do  not  like 
to  think  of  that  poor  little  gtrl, 
who  will  probably  now  be  punished 
by  your  fault," 

"Poor  little  girl!  A  regular 
spitfire,  I  tell  you.  She  looked  as 
if  she  could  have  scratched  out 
my  eyes  with  pleasure.  Wliy,  my 
cheek  is  still  all  hot  and  tingling 
with  the  pain  of  the  slap  she  gsTO 
me." 

"  I  rather  liked  her  spirit;"  aaid, 
Edwnni,  reflectively.  "  You  only 
pot  what  you  richly  deserved, 
Haiuilton,  after  all,  and  I  cannot 
eay  that  I  thiDk  Cinderella  was  in 
tlie  wrong  for  having  boxed  your 
ears." 

"A  woman  is  always  in  the 
wrong  when  shn  is  ugly,"  rejoined 
Hatiiilton,  with  a  smile  that  was 
decidedly  too  cyuical  for  hia  six- 
teeit  yean. 
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CUAPTEB   I. —  LBAVB-TA KINGS. 


The  captain  of  tho  "West  Indian 
steamer  Minerva  was  in  high  good- 
humour  to  day,  and  rubbed  hts  largo 
red  bands  delightedly  together  as  he 
welcomed  on  hoanl  the  pilot  that 
was  to  gnide  thera  into  Southamp- 
ton port.  He  hid  just  accomplished 
the  quickest  passage  ever  known 
across  the  Atlantic, — eleven  days 


nnd  a  half  from  Barbadoes,  whicli 
was  quite  twenty-four  hours  within 
the  usual  time,  and  fully  six  hours 
less  than  the  utmost  achievement  of 
his  rival,  the  Neptune.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  felt  satisBed  with  him- 
self and  his  ship. 

The  passengers  too  wero  satisfied 
with  their  captain ;  for  man  is  by 
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natnro  an  impaii^^nt  animal,  and 
even  tho  moat  imloloiit  of  human 
beinj^  generally  contrive  to  nour- 
ish tho  delusion  that  they  have  no 
time  to  lose.  JfoBt  people  may 
have  felt  that  a  day  stnick  off  a 
tedious  soa-voyaf;e  was  a  day  added 
on  to  life, — a  dny  gained  to  busi- 
ness, to  liher^,  to  lore,  or  perhaps 
merely  to  siHjrt  or  pleasure,  hut  a 
gain  Tindouhtedly. 

AJone,  Mr  Dalrymplo  was  con- 
BCtous  of  no  particular  gain,  aud 
would  have  been  glad  if  the  Aoa- 
voyage  had  lasted  twenty-four  or 
even  forty-eight  hours  longer.  IIo 
was  fend  of  these  trips  to  and  fro 
over  the  Atlantic— fo ml  of  tho  easy 
unconvenliunal  life  on  hoard  ship — 
fond,  too,  of  the  chance  acquaintances 
with  yphom  he  found  himself  mated 
for  a  week  or  so, — acquaintanceship 
which  mostly  involved  no  bintHng 
sense  of  obligation,  no  irksome  tio 
of  social  duly  on  either  side.  Tho 
passengers  on  hoard  this  time  exactly 
nulled  his  taste ;  for  besides  his 
neighbour  and  old  acquaintance, 
Mr  Braidwood  of  liraidwood,  who 
owned  an  adjacent  West  Indian 
estatp,  M'r  Balrymple  had  found  in 
the  Minerva  a  pleasant  whist  party 
wherewith  to  beguile  an  hour  or  two 
of  an  evening :  a  n-.tired  military 
sui^eon,  who  talked  very  intelli- 
gently of  the  fiout ;  a  promising 
young  artist,  who  had  some  very 
goo<I  ideas  on  the  subject  of  clouds 
and  waves ;  and  an  Austrian  lady, 
the  widow  of  a  general  officer,— as 
ehe  took  caro  to  explain  to  people 
in  general,  —  who  ditiplayed  great 
Gocial  talent  in  devising  and  getting 
up  all  sorts  of  amusementa  on  board 
ship,  and  who  was  not  unwilling  to 
smoke  other  people's  cigarettes,  or  to 
XDoko  uso  of  their  private  stores  of 
tea  or  biscuits,  iu  exchange  for  the 
many  little  civilities  she  contrived 
to  offer ;  —  whoreaa  no  particular 
business  or  pleasure  awaited  him 
at  homo.     IIu  was  luluniiog  to  tho 


anna  of  no  tender  spouse,  to  the. 
genial  nlmosphere  of  no  domcati« 
circle.  Two  daughters  he  had,  it  f 
true,  but  they  hardly  counted  fa 
much  in  his  lifo.  Two  little  girli 
at  school  near  Kdtnburgh,  who  flamfl 
home  once  a^year  for  the  midsnmmei 
holidays.  It  was  now  the  beginuiii  _ 
of  May,  and  tho  vacations  would" 
not  begin  till  July,  full  eight  weeks 
hence,  complnccntly  rcflectcil  Mr 
Dalryraple,  who  was  not  encum- 
bered with  any  very  acute  patomal 
feelings, 

Obvionsly  cut  out  for  a  bachelor, 
Thomas  Balrymple  bad,  liko  many 
another  man  before  him,  slipped 
almost  unawarps  into  tho  matri- 
monial nooRc  some  eighteen  ycara 
ago ;  and  though  after  a  fashion 
sincerely  attached  to  hia  >vifo  dui^ 
ing  her  lifftime,  he  bad  never  been 
ablu  wholly  to  divest  himself  of 
a  certain  uneasy  consciousness  of 
having  been  woratcd  in  the  gama 
of  life.  Tie  had  acquired  all  the 
habits  of  middlo-aged  iMichelorhixid 
before  he  met  his  fate  in  the  person 
of  Isabel  Grahame,  and  what  ho 
had  tbon  to  offer  her  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  small  Scotch  estate, 
i^oniewhat  lieavUy  uncuniboiiNl,  an 
insignificant  sugar  -  plantation  on 
one  of  tho  West  Indian  islands, 
and  a  hereditary  disposition  to 
gout  It  almost  seemed  as  if  by 
some  mysterious  dispensation  of 
Providence  these  two  last  inherit- 
ances bad  been  expressly  des-igncd 
in  order  to  complete  and  supple- 
ment each  other, — as  if  the  hered- 
itary gout  of  the  Iialrymples  had 
been  decreed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  necesaitatiug  a  tropical  winter ; 
or  else  the  little  West  Indian 
plantation  created  mainly  with  a 
view  to  counteracting  the  family- 
complaint,  for  its  utility  from  sfl 
financial  point  of  view  had  ceased 
with  tho  abolition  of  slavery. 

Mr  Dalrymple  had  readily  fallen 
in  with  the  views  of  Providence  in 
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thia  respect.  He  was  a  great  man 
at  Sauta  Beata,  wbensas  Ue  was  a 
very  small  oae  in  Blaiikelure,  and 
the  aituleas  vagetAting  life  or  the 
tropica  trxaclly  aiiitml  bis  eomeu-hat 
indole Dt  tarn  of  mmd.  fijfiod 
with  some  artistic  capacity,  he  was 
fond  of  making  atudioa  iu  wnlcr- 
ooloar,  but  ha  had  an  extramo 
ftversion  to  reapousibiUty  in  any 
Bhapo.  Spocially  odious  to  him 
were  the  dutiea  of  a  Scotch  landed 
prijpriotor :  to  attend  meetings, 
feign  uD  interest  in  the  pQlilical 
state  of  the  county,  and  listen  to 
taJk  about  poor-rates  and  branch 
railwaya,  wna  to  him  weariness  un- 
speakable ;  ami  though  not  object- 
ing to  shooting  over  his  moor  in 
August,  and  taking  a  tnm  or  bo  at 
cub -hunting  in  October,  ho  was 
never  really  boppy  till  he  had 
turned  hia  back  a^in  on  his  native 
land,  (to  that  by  degrees  it  became 
a  settled  part  of  his  annual  routine 
to  sail  for  Santa  Beata  iu  Novem- 
ber and  rettim  thence  in  April  or 
ifay.  Then  at  the  age  of  forty 
this  congenial  programme  had  been 
rudely  interrupted.  It  had  all 
been  the  work  of  five  minutea. 
An  awkward  fence  in  the  hunting- 
field, — a  handsome  girl  thrown  al- 
most into  his  arms,  who,  with  to- 
turning  cousciuusuuas,  hud  cjillud 
him  viy  preterver^ — and  the  choin 
woB  fixed.  The  much-be^vildcrcd 
Ixu'.helor  realised  that  ho  ha<l  parted 
with  his  liberty,  and  some  weeks 
later  led  to  the  altar  the  beautiful, 
penniless  Miss  Gruhame,  who  had 
refused  ao  many  younger,  hand- 
somer men,  after  the  lucompi-o- 
hensiblo  fashion  in  which  lovoly 
girls  will  Humetimcs  act.  The 
change  from  celibacy  to  matrimony 
was,  however,  less  acutely  felt  than 
might  have  been  suppo«ed.  Isabel 
iJatrymple,  like  many  another 
bright,  high-spirited  girl,  subsided 
into  a  singularly  ■{uiot  domestic 
woman,  asking  little  uf  Ure>  and 


perfectly  satistied  with  the  managf>. 
meut  of  ber  hou^e,  her  garden,  and 
her  nursery.  Once  supplied  with 
a  baby  to  till  her  arms  and  her 
heart,  she  was  wholly  and  entirely 
contented,  and  did  not  even  seek 
to  deter  her  husband,  whenever 
gout  and  a  futile  pretext  of  budi< 
ness  pointed  out  to  him  the  ex- 
pediency of  resuming  his  tropical 
winters.  Accepting  hia  absence 
with  cheerful  equanimity,  she  soon 
come  to  regard  her  half-yearly  grass- 
widowhood  as  the  moat  natural 
arrangement  in  the  world ;  and  it 
had  been  daring  one  of  her  hus- 
band's periodical  visita  to  Santa 
licata  that  she,  whoso  health  ha^l 
always  been  so  robust,  had  sud- 
denly succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis. 

This  had  been  ten  years  )^o, 
when  Mr  Dolrymple,  hurrj'ing  homo 
at  news  of  his  bereavement,  had  for 
the  first  time  dimly  realised  the  In- 
conveuience  of  being  a  father.  A 
brief  trial  with  a  superior  governess 
had  resuUud  in  utter  failure ;  tliat 
accomplished  lady  having  shown  a 
decided  inclination  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  father  than  to  the 
daughters.  Mistrusting  hit;  own 
strength  of  resistance,  and  feoring 
to  stumble  into  another  loss  con- 
genial matj-imuitial  trap,  the  widower 
precipitately  tied  to  his  beloved 
tropica,  alier  having  placed  hia 
daughters  at  a  bigh-cl&ss  boarding- 
school,  where  tlioy  would  be  well 
cared  for.  Since  that  time,  regular 
mouUdy  letters,  and  a  short  summer 
vocation,  had  amply,  suilicod  to 
satisfy  his  paternal  yearnings.  He 
had  always  been  sincerely  glad  to 
welcome  hia  girls  home  for  a  few 
weekii  evei7  summer,  along  with  the 
return  of  roses  and  carnations,  and 
had  still  more  sincerely  rejoiced  to 
see  them  depart  in  autumn  with  the 
swallows.  It  had  never  yet  seriously 
oecarre<l  to  him  to  think  that  thoro 
might  come  au  autumu  when  tlio 
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natiirft  An  trnpaiiAnt  animal,  and 
even  Uio  moi*  indolent  of  hiimiui 
beinK*  K^'ii**raUy  contrive  to  Ilotl^ 
Itfh  the  tUliudun  tbal  thu,v  haru  uo 
timn  to  lotk".  Moit  people  may 
havti  ich  that  a  dity  Ntniuk  off  a 
tiMliou«  awhirojttgo  wu*  n  iliiy  mlil^tl 
ou  to  liffs, — a  diy  gfiincti  to  buri- 
nuti,  to  liberty,  to  lovo,  of  perliapa 
mwftly  tti  i(pf»rt  or  pl*MMrt\  but  a 
gwn  undoubti«Uy. 

Alone,  Mr  lX'ilrynij[iUi  wsis  end* 
flcioua  of  no  particiiUr  gatn,  and 
would  have  been  ylad  if  the  soa* 
Toyagn  hjid  lAst&d  tweioty-fonr  or 
ovBn  frirly-right  hours  longL-r.  Ho 
WAS  foii'I  cif  ihesa  trijjs  to  and  fro 
ovt*r  ibe  Atlantic — food  of  theeaay 
uwi-'oiivcntioitftllifeon  boanl  whip — 
f^nld^t<<(,',uf  thechftin'eac(}uniiitaiH'e» 
with  whom  he  found  biuis^U'  muted 
for  a  week  of  so,— ncijuaintnncoshjp 
which  moally  involved  no  hioding 
arnso  of  obligatioT),  no  irksome  tic 
of  flocial  duty  on  either  side.  The 
paMonifleTB  nn  btnard  lids  timn  exuclly 
Muttwl  his  t-o«to ;  foi'  bpjuidpfi  hn 
nciighbniir  and  old  acquaintance, 
Mr  Braidwond  of  Bi-iiidwood,  who 
owned  flji  ttdjatwnt  Wn^st,  Imltiin 
ealotf^  Mj*  Dfdryuipli^  lind  fi>uii<l  in 
the  Minerva  n  rdwiejint  wlii)<t  jmrty 
wh&rowiiLh  to  bnguilp  au  hour  or  two 
of  an  evening :  a  I'^jtlcc'd  military 
Burnoon,  who  talked  very  intoLli- 
Rcntly  of  tho  gout;  n  promising 
young  artist,  who  bad  some  \&ty 
good  idea3  on  thii  subject  of  tilnutls 
and  waves  j  and  an  AuBtrtan  lady, 
tho  widow  of  a  general  offiftrtr, — aa 
ebe  took  care  to  explain  to  ppoplo 
in  general,  —  who  displayed  i^reat 
social  tiiknt  la  devisiiig  und  (jolting 
up  all  oorts  of  ornnsenvente  ott  b(*aTd 
sbip,  atid  who  wm  not  unwilling  to 
amoka  other  peoplo'a  ci^ati^U™,  or  to 
inakrt  use  of  ibtlr  private  slows  of 
tea  or  biacuits,  in  «xcJllarlg^^  for  ibo 
njany  littla  ■civiHtipa  nho  cnntrivM 
\o  tifH-T ; -^ whorcaa  no  prarticnlar 
bn&ineas  or  ph-^aanre  awaitt'd  him 
at  home.     Itu  Aviis  relurniu^  tu  tliu 


airnt  of  no  tnndor  •pawn,  i»  ik» 
genial  utroovphere  of  no  dcoMl 
cil«l9.  Two  daui-hUn  he  IwLilft 
Irae.  but  ihvy  hanlty  eoirabsl  fii 
much  in  bi«  lifi*.  Two  UttU 
at  t4:b(}ol noar  KdiDliurRli,  irli* 
liomo  oDco  n-year  for  iht*  iui> 
holidays.  It  vfue  dow  Lbn  bffiBlii| 
of  lilay,  and  Ihu  rnr^itioiu  vnli 
uot  btf^tu  till  July,  full  «^t  vr^ 
b<)iir*',  cntnplan^iitly  ralUeled  Xc 
I^nlrympli',  who  wiu  not  meat 
berod  with  any  vtry  acute  fttiuaai 
fwolint-s. 

Ohyioiwly  cnt  out  for  a  Iwdicl*; 
Tlionita  DttlrymplQ  liwf,  like  anj 
another  man  bufi^ru  liim,  iBi^tai 
almost  nuawarea  ixito  the  lo^rf- 
monial  nurute  «>om«  ^ightoui  T<ai> 
agu;  mid  thotigh  after  a  fii^iioi 
Hincerpty  Attached  to  liU  wtfa  d» 
in^  hor  lifetime,  b«  haU  ncvpr  li^t 
able  wholly  to  dtTiut  litimiilf  of 
a  oortain  un'i'any  vonaidniutniaa  of 
having  WM>n  wnntted  in  thn  snv 
of  life  H^y  hnd  aequuned  nil  tlv 
habits  of  middlu-a^l  b  j 
b(>fon}  be  met  hii  fato  in 
of  iKttluil  iirahatn^,  nnii  wbAt  ^ 
hod  tbnn  to  ojl'fir  h<*r  connctedl 
rluolly  of  A  ^mati  Soi>t<:h  43UI*, 
somewhat  hmvily  lUicumWrtHi,  *a 
in:figniriLunt  [tn^^ar  -pbinlatiaa  oa 
ODQ  of  thu  WrMt  Indian  iabnd^ 
and  a  hairditary  dupaaitian  in 
gout  It  almoat  swimttl  u  if  by 
Bome  mystcj-ioiis  liupensatJoa  ^ 
Piovidt'n4*c!  thc«o  two  la»t  inhonV 
auc^a  had  htm  nxirnisal)'  dnofniad 
in  f'Tder  to  corrapMo  and  auppt^ 
intml  mch  otbtr.— qa  if  Ou-  Iwmj- 
itary  fiout  of  the  lulrymplca  bft3 
ht'tm  dfirrit'd  solely  fur  ibii  [iiilpi— 
of  nnorHRitntinii!  n  tnmUial  iriDtcr ; 
or  ebo  tho  titttti  Wmt  Indian 
plaDbitiou  croattid  mainly  wUb  a 
vJi'w  ti)  counltiraotittK  the  faini^ 
complaint,  for  its  utility  from  t 
financial  point  of  vinir  had  ctMOd 
with  tlie  abulilion  nf  filaTcry. 

Mr  T.ialryniple  bad  norJOy  CtlUn 
in  with  the  viiciwa  of  PtorldtaK*  Ea 
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this  respect.  He  was  a  great  man 
'  at  Santa  Beata,  whereas  he  was  a 
very  small  one  in  Blankshiro,  and 
the  aimless  vegetating  life  of  the 
tropics  exactly  suited  his  somewhat 
indolent  tarn  of  mind.  Gifted 
with  some  artistic  capacity,  he  was 
fond  of  making  studies  in  water- 
colour,  but  he  had  an  extreme 
aversion  to  responsibility  in  any 
shape.  Specially  odious  to  him 
were  the  duties  of  a  Scotch  landed 
proprietor :  to  attend  meetings, 
feign  an  interest  in  the  political 
state  of  the  county,  and  listen  to 
talk  about  poor-rates  and  branch 
railways,  was  to  him  weariness  un- 
speakable ;  and  though  not  object- 
ing to  shooting  over  his  moor  in 
August,  and  taking  a  turn  or  so  at 
cub  -  hunting  in  October,  he  was 
never  really  liappy  till  he  had 
turned  his  back  again  on  his  native 
land,  so  that  by  degrees  it  became 
a  settled  part  of  his  annual  routine 
to  sail  for  Santa  Ijcata  in  Novem- 
ber and  return  thence  in  April  or 
May.  Then  at  the  age  of  forty 
this  congenial  programme  had  been 
ru<lely  interrupted.  It  had  all 
been  the  work  of  five  minutes. 
An  awkward  fence  in  the  hunting- 
field, — a  handsome  girl  thrown  al- 
most into  his  arms,  who,  with  re- 
turning consciousness,  had  called 
him  mt/  prei?erver, — and  the  chain 
was  fixed.  The  much -bewildered 
bachelor  realised  that  he  had  parted 
with  his  liberty,  and  some  weeks 
later  led  to  the  altar  the  beautiful, 
penniless  Miss  Grahame,  who  had 
refused  so  many  younger,  hand- 
somer men,  after  the  incompre- 
hensible fashion  in  which  lovely 
girls  will  sometimes  act.  The 
change  from  celibacy  to  matrimony 
was,  however,  less  acutely  felt  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  Isabel 
Dalrymple,  like  many  another 
bright,  high-spirited  girl,  subsided 
into  a  singularly  quiet  domestic 
woman,  asking  little   of  life,  and 


perfectly  satisfied  with  the  maai^e- 
ment  of  her  house,  her  garden,  and 
her  nunery.  Once  supplied  with 
a  baby  to  fill  her  arms  and  her 
heart,  she  was  wholly  and  entirely 
contented,  and  did  not  even  seek 
to  deter  her  husband,  whenever 
gout  and  a  futile  pretext  of  busi- 
ness pointed  out  to  him  the  ex- 
pediency of  resuming  bis  tropical 
winters.  Accepting  his  absence 
with  cheerful  equanimity,  she  soon 
came  to  regard  her  half-yearly  grass- 
widowhood  as  the  most  natural 
arrangement  in  the  world ;  and  it 
had  been  during  one  of  her  hus- 
band's periodical  visits  to  Santa 
Beata  that  she,  whose  health  had 
always  been  so  robust,  had  sud- 
denly succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis. 

This  had  been  ten  years  ago, 
when  Mr  Dalrymple,  hurrying  home 
at  news  of  his  bereavement,  had  for 
the  first  time  dimly  realised  the  in- 
convenience  of  being  a  father.  A 
brief  trial  with  a  superior  governess 
had  resulted  in  utter  failure;  that 
accomplished  lady  having  shown  a 
decided  inclination  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  father  than  to  the 
daughters.  Mistrusting  his  own 
strength  of  resistance,  and  fearing 
to  stumble  into  another  less  con- 
genial matrimonial  trap,  the  widower 
precipitately  fled  to  his  beloved 
tropics,  after  having  placed  his 
daughters  at  a  high-class  boarding- 
school,  where  they  would  be  well 
cared  for.  Since  that  time,  regular 
monthly  letters,  and  a  short  summer 
vacation,  had  amply,  sufficed  to 
satisfy  hia  paternal  yearnings.  He 
had  always  been  sincerely  glad  to 
welcome  his  girls  home  for  a  few 
weeks  every  summer,  along  with  the 
return  of  roses  and  carnations,  and 
had  still  more  sincerely  rejoiced  to 
see  them  depart  in  autumn  with  the 
swallows.  It  had  never  yet  seriously 
occurred  to  him  to  think  that  then 
might  come  an  autumn  when  the 
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swallows  would  go  but  Ike  giils 
would  lemalu. 

The  buslle  of  impending  arrival 
was  iHjrvaJiuh'  tl'o  gtcftiiicr  ;  luggago 
waa  Iwiug  collected,  and  farewells 
interchanged,  which,  acoordiug  to 
the  degree  of  intimacy  which  had 
sprang  up  within  a  fortnight,  took 
the  shape  of  cards,  addroitses,  and 
more  or  less  conventionally  express- 
od  hopes  of  meeting  again.  The 
ex-6urj{eon  had  presented  Mr  I)a1- 
rymple  with  a  small  pamphlet  treat- 
ing of  the  gout,  aud  the  young 
artist  had  given  him  the  nddre.ss  of 
a  French  manufuotory  where  water- 
colours  couUl  be  procured  at  oue- 
half  of  the  Luudou  price.  Baroness 
Gabclsteiu,  the  Auatctan  lady,  who 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  add- 
ing to  her  interesting  photographic 
collection,  which  hud  furnifihed 
amusement  for  more  than  one  even- 
ing on  board,  now  ofiered  her  carta 
de  visile  likeness,  and  ivsked  for  the 
portraits  of  the  widower  and  hia 
family  in  exchange. 

"  I  feur  1  have  not  much  to  give 
in  return,"  8a.id  Mr  Balrymple, 
hastily  reopening  his  travelling  desk, 
and  taking  out  a  couple  of  j-athor 
faded  photogra])hs,  which  he  handed 
to  the  lady.  The  lii-st  of  these  pic- 
tures   repi-esentod  a  stoub   elderly 


man,    rather    undersized,    with 
shock    hoad    of   grey   hair,    shorl 
stubbly  btKird,  and  a  cheoifal,  dovil- 
mny-care,  almost  rakish  expressio: 
The  second  a  pair  of  girU,  seemingl 
aged  ten  and  twelve  respect i rely,  n 
tired  in  staring  checked  frocks,  an< 
with  large  wluto  fiun-bonnct«  ovei 
shadowing  small  insignificant  faces. 
*'  Quillea     charmantes     petites 
filUsf"  said  Baroness  GaheUtein, 
thinking  to  herself  that  she  had 
rarely  seen  such  uninteresting  apooi- 
mena    of   the  Anglo-Saxon   race. 
"How  must  yoQ  rejoice  to  think 
that    you    will    so    soon    to   your 
heart  press  those  sweet  Utile  tr«a- 
Bures." 

"  Yea  —  hum,"  said  Mr  ]">al- 
rymple,  doubtfully.  "  Children  are 
a  great  responsibility." 

"  Surely,"    said     the     Baron 
sweetly,  "our  children  make  us 
great  concern,  and  where  the  moth 
fails,  the  father  has  hard  task  iu^, 
deed." 

Then  the  steam- whistle,  eoundinj 
loud  and  shrill,  out  short  all  further 
Icavo-lakinga  by  giving  notice  that 
arrival  was  imminent;  and  ten 
mluutea  later  the  party  which. 
chance  aud  fate  had  thus  unii 
for  a  brief  span  of  lime  luid  dis- 
persed, never  in  all  probability  to 
meet  again. 
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Mr  Dalrymple  dined  and  slept 
at  his  London  club  that  night,  then, 
as  he  had  nothing  farther  to  do  in 
town,  took  the  yorthern  express 
next  morning,  having  previously 
telegraphed  his  arrival  to  Mrs 
Bunn,  the  housekeeper,  in  order 
that  she  might  air  his  sheets  and 
get  in  a  girt  from  the  village  to 
assist  in  the  lioufichold  work.  Ji^ver 
since  hii  had  lust  hlt^  wife,  Mr  Dal- 
tymplo  had  made  no  pretence  at  all 
of  keeping  up  on  esUbliahmeut  at 
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Airds  Hill.  The  large  drawing- 
dining -room  there  had  boon  shut 
up  for  yeara,  and  the  little  back 
library,  with  its  shabby,  worm-eaten 
bookcases  and  faded  wall-paper, 
hung  round  with  aome  old  sporting 
engravings,  was  ample  aocommod&> 
tiou  for  his  simple  tastes. 

The  cliange  from  Santa    Luoii 
to  Blankahiro  always  disagreeabl; 
directed    Mr    D^ilry  mple's    artistia 
percepttonSf  and  it  invariably  took 
him  some  weeks  to  get  reconciled 
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to  the  altered  scenery.  Kaluro 
hero  socnicd  poor  and  niggardly 
compared  to  the  rich  vegetation  of 
the  tropics ;  and  the  average  Scotch 
navvy  or  collier  was  a  far  less 
pictaresqne  feature  in  the  landscape 
than  silver-baagled  coolies,  or  grin- 
ning ni^oca,  tricked  out  with  gaudy 
roga.  To-day  as  he  gut  into  the  lly 
that  waa  to  drive  him  up  to  Airds 
Hill,  it  atruck  Mr  X>alri-niple  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  cuimlry  look 
M>  bfti^  so  di&ma],  so  thoroughly 
unprepossessing.  I^ot  a  bright 
patch  of  colour  anywhure  on  which 
to  rest  the  eye,  not  a  wnglo  poet- 
ical idea  to  be  extracted  from  the 
hopeless  prose  of  a  coal-pit-dotted, 
railway -netted,  smoke-eubbroaded 
neighbourhood. 

After  a  while  the  creaking  sound 
of  the  vehicle,  and  the  snail's  pace 
at  which  it  ascended  the  last  stiff 
bill,  became  intolerable  to  bear. 
He  felt  chilly  too,  oa  he  always 
did  on  his  ri'tum  to  Scotland  ;  and 
allhough,  'accordiDg  to  naltoniil 
standard,  the  afternoon  was  a  very 
finn  one  for  the  middle  of  May,  it 
felt  bleak  and  raw  enough  to  any 
oue  hailing  from  brighter  regions. 
A  walk  would  do  him  good,  re- 
flected Mr  Palrymplc.  There  was 
a  short-cut  Juet  here  through  the 
fir-plantatiou  that  would  take  him 
up  in  half  the  time  required  by  the 
carriage,  which  had  to  make  a  wide 
circuit  in  onlfr  to  avoid  a  group  of 
ironworks.  It  was  a  decided  relief 
to  be  able  to  stretch  his  crauij>ed 
limbfl,  and  to  turn  aside  from  the 
dusty  highroad  to  a  narrow  j>ath- 
way  between  the  trees.  The  fir- 
plantation,  after  running  up  for 
about  half  a  mUe,  finally  resolved 
itself  into  a  shrubbery  of  ever- 
greens leading  up  to  Airds  Kill  \  and 
thus  it  come  about  that,  after  six 
nioutlis'  abaeuce,  Mr  l^ulrymple  re- 
entered his  home  oupecceivea  and 
unannounced. 

The  front  door  elood  open,  in 
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itself  an  unusual  circtim&toDce;  and 
he  noted  too  with  surpride  that  the  fl 
drawing-room  shutters  wore  un-  " 
closed.  Stepping  in  to  the  entrance 
lobby,  he  was  about  to  go  in  quest 
of  Mrs  Dunn  to  make  known  his 
arrival,  when  the  sound  of  hammer- 
ing atruck  upon  his  ear.  It  came 
from  the  drawing-room,  whose  door 
stood  likewise  i^ar.  lu  the  next 
moment  Mr  Dairy mplo  hod  entered 
the  drawiug-nxjm,  and  stood  petri- 
fied with  surprise  at  the  sight  that 
met  hia  eyes. 

At  the  for  end  of  the  apartment 
was  a  deep  recess  in  the  wall,  where 
formerly  a  large  old-fashioned  look* 
iug-gla£8  had  hung.  This  mirror 
had  now  becu  removed,  and  was 
leauing  against  the  wail  a  little  way 
oH',  while  the  empty  recel^6,  freslxly 
lined  with  dark  crimson  velvet,  had 
acquired  a  new,  unknown  glory. 
Mounted  upon  a  ladder  was  a  thin 
angtUar  girl  of  about  fifteen,  vigor- 
ously plying  the  hammer  whose 
sound  hail  attracted  Mr  l-)alrym])le 
to  the  room.  She  wa»  engaged  in 
fixing  up  a  little  carved  wooden 
bracket  against  the  velvet,  and 
seemed  to  be  finding  bouib  dilli- 
eulty  in  getting  the  nails  to  }iuld 
securely,  fur  her  face  was  flushed  M 
with  tliB  exertion,  her  hair  rough  ■ 
and  tumbled.  Several  more  little  ~ 
brackets  of  the  same  kind  lay  piled 
up  together  on  a  table  alongside, 
with  half-a-dozen  rare  old  china 
cQjia,  and  Bome  quaint  Japanese 
&oa;idtone  figures. 

For  a  full  minute  Mr  Dalrymple 
bad  stood  and  watched  her  aghast 

'*  Fhemic,  my  dear,"  he  called  out 
at  la^t,  baling  recovered  bis  voice. 
"  Phomic ! " 

The  young  lady  droppwl  the 
hammer  with  a  clatter,  bamly  es- 
caping the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
acMLpstone  figures  on  the  table  be- 
low,  and  springing  down  the  lad- 
dor  with  the  agility  of  a  cut,  but 
with  scarcely  its  gmce,  she  ran  to 
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embrace  hor  father  rather  boieter* 
ou^ly. 

"  "I'upa !  Alrtady  ?  We  did  not 
expect  yuu  fur  an  hour  at  leitst." 

"And  I  did  not  oxpect  yon  at 
all,"  reflected  the  parent ;  but  aloud 
he  ouly  said — 

"  l!ut,  my  dear  Phemie,  how  on 
earth  do  you  haiipmi  to  bo  heret 
And  what  aru  you  doing  to  the 
rooml" 

"  Phccnta  !  "  now  laoghed  the 
young  lady  nith  a  Rhrill,  school- 
girl kiiyh.  "  Pheioic  !  why,  T  atu 
Chnsay,  papn.  It  is  high  time  you 
came  home  if  yoa  have  forgotten 
your  own  danghtor.**  face*.** 

"  Yes — to  be  aure,  Chrisay,"  said 
Mr  Dalrymple,  in  some  confusion, 
unwilling  to  admit  that  be  had  been 
in  truth  mistaken ;  "  Chrissy,  of 
course, — it  was  only  a  little  slip  of 
the  tongue,  my  dear :  and  then,  you 

see,  it  is  qcite  sis  months  since 

But  why  are  you  bore  at  all,  instead 
of  st  achool  T "  be  repeated,  reverting 
to  the  original  question. 

"  Measles,"  replied  Chrissy,  short- 
ly. *'  They  broke  out  lust  Saturday, 
80  school  was  dissolved  eight  weeks 
sooner.  It  was  too  late  to  telegraph 
you  about  it,  aa  we  knew  yon  would 
be  olreaJy  on  your  way  homo ;  so 
Phemie  and  I  came  htru  right  away, 
and  we  have  been  trying  lo  mako 
the  house  a  little  comfortable  before 
your  arrival  We  are  not  quite 
tinished  yet,  for,  you  see,  we  only 
expected  your  steamer  on  the  IGth. 
If  you  had  come  to-morrow  the 
drawing-room  would  have  been 
ready.  It  woe  meant  as  a  little 
surprise." 

"A  great  surprise  indeed,"  mur- 
mured the  widower. 

"  liut  you  see  that  at  least  we 
nave  lost  uo  time,"  said  Cbrissy, 
apologetically.  "You  will  be  de- 
lighted, papa,  to  see  all  we  have 
done  in  one  short  week.  Just  look 
hnw  lovely  tlie  receaa  will  be  when 
alt  is  tznidhed.     We  are  going  to 


put  up  the  marble  console  belo 
with  tJie  clock  and  the  btg  Japanese 
vases,  and  those  brackets  will 
filled  up  with  cups  and  saucers  a 
little  aoapstoue  men  in  the  contre!^ 
I  dragged  them  out  of  the  store- 
room yesterday,  all  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs.  Then  the  mir- 
ror will  come  over  the  mantel- 
piece as  soon  aa  the  frame  has  boon 
ro^lt." 

*'  But,  my  dear  Chrissy,"  said  the 
father,  feebly,  a  prey  to  a  sort  of 
ni^htmaro,  feeling  as  though  nets 
were  closing  in  around  him  on  all 
sides,  "it  is  very  good  of  you  and 
Pheroio  to  take  bo  much  trouble  to 
make  the  house  look  nice,  but  yoa 
neod  not  have  minded  on  my 
account.  I  am  quite  comfortablo, 
I  assure  you,  without  all  this — this 
red  velvet,  and  soapstone  men,  and 
so  on." 

"Oh,  wo  do  not  mind  the  trouble," 
rejoined  Chrissy,  lightly;  "and  it 
had  tu  be  done  at  any  rate,  you 
know.  We  should  have  had  the 
drawing -room  repapered  had  there 
been  time,  but  I  suppose  it  must 
do  for  this  year.  And  as  for  the 
furniture,"  she  went  on,  rather 
aggrievedly,  '*  I  wanted  to  have 
chosen  it  in  Edinbrn-gh  last  veok, 
but  Phemie  would  not  conaent. 
She  said  you  had  better  be  con- 
suited  first" 

"Phemie  was  quite  right,"  said 
Mr  Ualrymple,  with  more  dooislo: 
than  he  liad  as  yet  displayed. 
have  not  at  oil  thought  about 
funiishiog  the  drawing-room. 
hardly  seems  worth  while  for 
few  weeks  in  summer,  and  you 
will  bo  going  back  to  school  in 
September." 

"Going  back  to  school!  W! 
are  you  thinking  of,  papal  Wh; 
now  that  Phemie  is  grown-up  ani 
has  come  home  for  gorjd,  you  Donl< 
surely  never  think  of  sending  me 
back  lo  school  by  myself.  Two  g  " 
are  less  trouble  than  one,  you  kno 
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*'  Perhapa,'*  mid  the  father,  doubt- 
fully, with  an  unacknowledged 
fe«ling  that  no  ^rls  at  ill  would 
probably  have  been  a  atill  lens 
truublcjjonip  arrangement,  had  Pro- 
vidence ao  willed  it.  "But  do  not 
lot  ns  decide  anything  in  a  hnrry, 
my  dear,"  he  continuetl^  "either 
about  the  furniture  or  about  other 
thingfi.  And  where  is  I'homie  all 
this  time?" 

"  She  went  to  got  ready  for 
dinner,  I  think;  and  it  ia  high 
time  tiiat  I  Bhould  dress  as  well," 
concluded.  Ohrisay,  divetsling  herself 
of  the  large  Holland  apron  which 
ahe  wore  over  the  shabby  brown 
meriuo,  now  constdei-ahly  too  abort 
for  itc  wearer,  but  which  last  year 
had  been  hur  Sunday  &Dck  at  the 
hoarding-school. 

"Oh,  never  mind  dressing/'  said 
Mr  Balryniple,  hastily,  —  "not  on 
my  account,  at  alt  evenU,  my  dear 
Ohriwy.  I  never  think  of  changing 
my  coat  when  I  am  bore  alone.  I 
shall  juat  wash  my  hands  up-stairs 
and  be  ready  to  join  you  in  five 

DUDUtOS." 

Something  like  a  frown  passed 
over  Chrissy's  face. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  the  nir  of  a 
pereon  in  authority  who  is  making 
a  grudging  concession  to  the  in- 
dolence of  ihoHO  under  her  charge. 
"I  suppose  we  must  lot  you  off 
dressuig  the  litst  evening,  hut  by 
to-morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
into  regular  habits  at  last.  And, 
hy-the-hy,"  she  continued,  seeing 
that  her  father  was  turning  to  go, 
*'we  have  changed  you  into  the 
chintz  room  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage,  as  the  peacock  room  which 
you  have  lately  boen  using  will 
now  bo  required  as  our  morning 
room.  Wo  have  had  the  old  piano 
sent  to  be  repolishod  and  partly  rft- 
etmng ;  and  with  a  new  carpet  the 
room  will  look  quite  decent," 

What    answer     Mr    Dalrymple 
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would  have  made  is  uncertain,  for 
happening  to  glance  out  of  the 
window  at  that  moment,  his 
thoughts  wero  abruptly  diverted 
into  another  channel. 

The  window  by  which  he  was 
standing  looked  straight  on  to  in 
indifTorenUy  kppt  nhrubbery,  where 
large  mosses  of  bay,  laurel,  and 
southernwood  were  diversified  here 
and  there  by  a  clump  of  rhodo- 
dendrons or  a  bush  of  ribes.  Moat 
conspicuous  among  these  in  form 
and  colour  was  a  young  red  hoi-se- 
chestnut  tree,  which,  growing  about 
fifteen  paces  distant  from  the  win- 
dow, stood  out  in  bold  i-olief  from 
the  belt  of  dark  laurels  behind  it. 
If  the  sad  and  sombre  laurels  made 
an  effective  background  to  tho 
wealth  of  ruddy  blossoms  slsnding 
up  betwoen  the  large  fan -shaped 
leaves  like  as  many  roee- coloured 
Hnmes,  so  in  its  turn  the  bright  hues 
of  tho  red  horse-chestnut  but  served 
to  enhanco  and  set  off  the  slender 
white-clad  form  standing  beside  it. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a  very  young 
girl,  over-elen<ler  with  the  excessive 
slendemess  of  first  youth,  and  over- 
pale  with  the  paleness  of  those  from 
whom  tho  pink  Hush  of  childhood 
has  fled,  withnut  as  yet  having  heun 
replaced  by  the  roses  of  maturity. 
The  delicate  profile,  in  which  per- 
haps the  nose  and  chin  were  just  a 
ItttU,  a  very  littlOf  too  pointed  as 
yet,  fthowcd  like  an  exqnisite  cameo 
against  the  floweni,  of  which,  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  of  their 
Urge  fan -like  leaves,  she  held  a 
bunch  clasped  tightly  against  the 
folds  of  her  white  muslin  dress. 
The  soft  brown  hair,  piled  up  high 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
disphiycd  tho  curves  of  a  graceful 
nock,  and  was  drawn  back  tightly 
behind  the  daintily  formed  little 
ear.  Tho  girl's  whole  attitude  ex- 
pressed a  sort  of  dreamy  languor ; 
and  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
for  what  reason  she  had  come  out 
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hither^  as  with  head  thrown  hack 
she  watched  a  flight  of  homoward,- 
haatiiig  rooks  with  a  far-olT,  almost 
wiatful  look  in  her  uplifted  hazel 
eyea.  The  white  evening  droas  of 
embroidered  Indian  muaHa  wati 
alightly  out  out  at  the  neck,  and 
terminated  at  the  elbow  with  eome 
snowy  Iftce  frillings.  With  her 
disengaged  right  hand  she  had 
drawn  up  the  folds  of  the  trailing 
gown  to  shield  it  from  contact  with 
the  possibly  damp  grass. 

If  BpeciaJly  designed  by  an  artist, 
nothing  more  perfect  could  have 
been  conceived  in  colour  and  ouU 
lini3  than  this  graceful  study  in  red 
and  white.  If  Mr  Dalrymplo  had 
an  aHist's  eye,  it  certainly  did  not 
appear  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  it  was  with  an  oxprespinn  of 
mingled  disgust  and  indignation 
that  he  presently  turned  from  the 
window. 

"What  IB  the  meaning  of  this, 
Chrisey  1 "  ho  inquired  in  the  stem- 
ost  tone  of  voice  which  he  was 
capable  of  assuming  on  tho  spur 
of  the  moment.  "  Wiy  have  you 
invited  visitors  here  without  my 
sanction,  and  on  my  very  first 
evening  tool'' 

"VisilorBl"  Hoid  Chrissy,  inter- 
rogatively, from  the  other  end  of 
tho  room,  whore  she  was  still  en- 
gaged in  sorting  her  working  im,- 
plemenU.  "  What  do  you  moan, 
papal  and  what  on  earth  are  you 
looking  at  out  of  that  window $" 

**  Just  look  for  yourself,'*  pursued 
the  parent,  testily,  "and  see  if 
there  is  nut  a  fashionable  young 
lady  out   there   in   evening  drees, 
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and   goodness    knows    how  many 
others  there   may   he  lurking   he- 
hind  the  bushes.     Are  yon    con|^ 
templnting    a     ball     or     party,    H 
wonder  1     Another  of  your  idioti^ 
surprises,  I  suppose.     Really,  girls, 
it  is   too   bad   of  you,  I   decla 
Where  is  Phemio  ?      I  shall   g« 
her  a  piece  of  my  mind,  iodeed 
shall  r 

Mr  Dalryrople  had  now  worked 
himself  up  into  a  very  tolerable 
imitation  of  a  pasaion,  but  his 
indignant  expostulations  wero  cut 
short  in  unexpected  fashion  ;  for 
Cbrisay,  springing  to  hia  side  in 
order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  her 
irate  parent's  accusation,  had  sunk 
down  on  to  tho  nearest  chair,  a 
prey  to  a  perfect  paroxysm  o^ 
laughter.  ^ 

"  Good  gracious,  papa  I "  she 
gasped  at  lost,  pressing  her  hand 
to  hi:!r  side  as  though  rackod  by 
mortal  agony,  and  with  large  teara 
rolling  down  her  cheeks,  wrung 
forth  by  the  very  violence  of  her  en- 
joyment. "How  drtiadfuUy  funny 
you  are  to-day  !  Why,  I  thought  I 
must  have  died  of  laughing.  Are 
you  doing  it  on  purpose,  I  wonderl" 

•'On  purpose  t  Why,  surely " 

But  Chrissy  had  flung  up  the 
window-sash  by  this  time,  and  with 
her  shrill  schoolgirl  treble  echoing 
sharply  into  the  evening  air,  liad 
called  out — 

"  Phemio  !  Phomie !  what  ai« 
you  doing  out  there  t  It  is  too 
late  now  to  arrange  the  dinner-table 
flowers.  Come  in  here  directly. 
Don't  yon  see  that  papa  ho^ 
arrived  1 " 


CHAPTER   III. — TAHHO   COHSSHL. 
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A  year  ago  Euphemia  Dalrymple 
had  been  quito  a  child,  sallow-faced 
and  angular,  and  with  no  particular 
promiw)  of  beauty  in  her  fnco ;  then 
suddenly,  without  warning  or  pre- 
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paration,  just  as  a  raw,  green  hud 
may  change  over-night  to  a  fragrant 
blossom,  she  had  developed  into 
winsome  beauty.  It  had  required 
no  startling  metamorphosis,  no  great 
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coDstitalional  convulsion,  to  bring 
this  about ;  for  truly  great  arliatfi 
ever  produce  tbeir  elfects  by  the 
most  fiueiumgly  simple  devices,  and 
a  few  deft  strokes  of  Nature's  pencil 
ha<l  here  suflicEfd.  Nose  and  chin 
bad  become  more  delicately  pointed 
vithin  the  luat  few  months ;  a 
Boinewhat  deeper  shade  had  come 
into  the  clear  hazel  eyea ;  a  faint,  a 
very  faint,  tinge  of  pink  to  tliB 
hitherto  insipid  complexion.  £ach 
single  change  was  but  the  change 
of  a  line  —  a  mere  hair's-breftdth  ; 
but  that  line,  tritliug  as  it  seemed, 
was  the  bridge  that  spanned  the 
troniendoiis  gulf  that  must  alwaya 
divide  a  pretty  woman  from  t  plain 
one. 

People  who  had  not  seen   Eu- 
Iphemia  Dolrymple  for  six  months 
Ifiould  not   imagine  what  she   had 
Ibeen  doing  to  herself  in  the  interval 
I  to  mnlte  herself  look  so  ditfcrent, 
(but  no  one  was  as  mnch  bewildered 
|«nd  perplexed  by  the  transformation 
I  was  her  own  father.    AH  through 
lat  first  dinner,  between  the  intcr- 
kla  of  e&tiug  his  soup  or  trifling 
Lwith  the  early  strawheiries  whicli 
Bolicitode  of  his  young  house- 
bad  provided  from  town, 
Bpt  surreptilioosly  glancing  at 
[•lender  tignre  opposite,  occnpy- 
the   long-vacant  place  at   the 
1    of  the   dinner- table,  with   a 
leomical  expression  of  somi-aggrieved 
|lMwilderment,  as  thongh  dimly  cog- 
Disnnt  of  llio  exiiitence  of  something 
'  ntterly  preposterous  and  incongru- 
ous, which  hnd  been  surreptitious- 
ly   fointed    upon    bis    unoffending 
shoulders.     So  absorbed  was  be  by 
ibeee    novel    reflections    that    ho 
■cuco   listened  tu   Chriti^y'a  lively 
prattle  as  she  chattered  on  inces- 
santly, airing  her  viewK  and  opinions 
upon  every  irraginablo  subject,  sap- 
ported  by  Pheuiio  in  somewhat  more 
sober  fashion ;  and  it  was  only  when 
dessert  bad  K'en  reached,  and  when 
the  boBsemaiilj  who  was  doing  duty 


OB  footman,  had  retired,  that  be 
began  to  recover  from  the  first 
shock  of  surprise,  and  simultane- 
ously to  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

*'  Have  you  brought  home  no  guava 
jelly  or  preserved  ginger,  [Kipa?" 
Chrissy  was  saying,  as  she  holjicd 
herself  to  strawberries  fur  the  second 
time.  "  They  would  be  useful,  you 
know,  for  making  a  variety  when- 
ever we  give  a  dinncr-pRrty." 

'*  But  I  never  give  a  dinner- 
party ! "  exclaimeil  the  widower  in 
conMdomblo  alarm. 

"Oh,  but  of  course  yon  will  have 
to  do  so  just  like  every  one  else,  now 
that  riiemio  is  grown-up.  Mustn't 
ho  indeed,  Phemiet" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  chimed  iu 
the  calmer  elder  sister,  without, 
however,  any  particular  cnthutiiiani 
in  her  voice.  "Of  courfio  there  will 
have  to  bo  dinner-pnrtios,"  and  she 
drew  her  delicate  eyebrows  tngether 
with  a  frown  of  pretty  concern,  as 
though  already  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  a  responsibility  which  ^lie 
could  not  well  avoid.  Her  satisfac- 
tion at  leanng  school,  and  on  realis- 
ing that  she  was  in  truth  grown-up, 
had  been  little  influenced  by  the 
prospect  of  fashionable  parties, 
which  she  was  as  yet  too  ignorant 
to  appreciate  as  did  her  more 
vivacious  and  precocious  younger 
sister.  She  was  glad,  certainly,  that 
the  long  dull  years  of  boai-ding- 
school  life  had  como  to  an  end,  but 
in  the  change  it  was  chiefly  the 
sense  of  regained  liberty  that  she 
prized.  She  was  glad  to  be  at  home 
again  among  the  familiar  objects 
and  scenes  which  reminded  her  of 
her  mother, — glad  to  he  ablo  to 
wander  at  will  over  the  jMirk  and 
shrubborieB,  or  spend  hour  after 
hour  unchecked,  poring  over  her 
favourite  poets:  further  than  this 
her  aspirations  did  not  go  jnat  yet. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Obiuaf, 
glibly,  "  it  will  take  us  aoma  yrakM  < 
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before  wo  have  nrganiaeil  the  oatab* 
lialimont  projierly ;  but  as  pcuple 
will  probably  bej^in  to  call  as  BOon 
as  they  hear  that  Aird-i  Hill  ia  re- 
opened, wo  must  lose  as  Htllo  time 
as  jKMsible.  I  hope  that  the  bntlor 
who  is  coming  this  week  to  inquire 
aboat  the  Bituatton  will  suit  us. 
Ilia  cltantctor  floomcd  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfactc'ry,  for  he 
served  five  yean  an  fooLiuaa  with  a 
relation  of  Lady  LauriBton,** 

"  Lady  Laiuiaton  ! "  exclaimed 
the  father,  with  an  air  of  relief, 
clutching  ut  the  name  as  a  drowuing 
man  may  catch  at  a  straw.  "  Yes, 
that  is  just  whut  wo  want  at  pres- 
enL  Why  on  earth  did  I  not  thiuk 
of  her  before?  Yea,  we  shall  drive 
over  to  Lsuristoa  Park  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

"To  inquire  about  the  butler?" 
said  Chrisay,  eagerly,  delighted  to 
porcoivo  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
communicating  to  her  father  some- 
Ihing  of  her  enthusiaam. 

"  To  inquire  about  other  tbinga 
&H  well  OS  the  butler,"  returned  the 
parent  evasively,  as  he  rose  from  the 
dinner -table  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
peaceful  cigar  on  the  back  of  all 
these  agitating  diacoveries. 

"  Yes,  to  bo  Buro,  Lady  Lauriston 
was  the  right  person  to  go  to  for 
advice  in  tliu  pi-esent  complicated 
contingency,"  mused  Mr  Dalrymple, 
when  he  found  himself  ensconced 
i  n  the  delightful  privacy  of  his  own 
shabby  smoking-room  up-staira. 
"  She  has  had  so  many  girls  herself, 
tbat  she  will  know  exactly  what 
is  to  be  done  about  them.  Dear, 
dear  1  How  time  runs  on,  to  be 
sure.  I  never  roaliacd  that  such  a 
thing  was  passible  !  LiLllo  Phcmio 
grown-np  I  Uow  absurd  it  sounds, 
and  Uow  she  has  changed  since  last 
October.  I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand these  things  myself,  but  I 
cannot  help  fancying  that  she  has 
turned  out  what  people  call  uncom- 
monly pretty.     If  I  were  addicted 
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to  figure-drawing,  upon  raj 
believe  tbat  she  would  have  job 
a  first-rate  study  in  water-colour 
she  stood  there  beside  the  red  hoc 
chestnut  tree.  Pink  madder,  wi 
a  faint  suspicion  of  yellow  oob 
and  the  dark  belt  of  laurels  ji 
suggested  in  sap  -  green  by  waj 
background.  We  shall  see  w) 
Lidy  Lauriston  saya  to  har_ 
morrow. " 

This  was  by  no  ueans  tbe 
occasion  upon  which  Thomaa 
rymple  had  sought  advice  of  J 
old  friend  Lady  Lauriston,  a 
never  yet  had  he  repented  havi 
done  so.  Was  it  not  to  hoi  tl 
he  hod  gone  eighteen  years  ago, 
the  morrow  of  that  fateful  banti 
expedition,  when  almost  uu w!ttin| 
he  liiid  parted  with  bis  liberty,  al 
with  perhaps  a  sort  of  sneaking  t 
acknowledged  hope  that  some  mo 
of  retreat  might  be  found  from  tl 
onexpectetl  pi^sition  1  Lady  Lam 
ton's  verdict  on  that  memoral 
occasion  had  been  given  with  t 
characteristic  shortnuas  and  dociflii 
which  had  raised  her  to  the  po 
tion  of  a  sort  of  oracle  amongst  h 
friends.  ^ 

"Do  your  duty,  Thomas  | 
rymple,"  she  bad  drily  said  wb 
the  state  of  the  case  had  then  m 
there  boon  laid  before  her.  "I 
your  duty,  and  it  is  no  such  gn 
hardship  cither,  I'm  tliinking,  as  j 
might  very  easily  have  gone  faru 
and  fared  worse  than  with  Isal 
Grahame;  for  though  you  ha 
escaped  ecot-frcc  till  now,  you  a 
just  the  soit  of  soft,  helpleaa  loi 
to  have  drifted  sooner  or  later  ic 
some  idiotic  marriage.  Thank  yo 
stars,  therefore,  that  the  matter  ia  i 
worse  ;  and  depend  upon  it  yon  w 
never  repent  your  bargain." 

Which  ho  certainly  never  dii 
for  granting  tbat  matrimony  was 
be  his  fate,  what  more  convenie 
wife  could  he  have  lighted  upo] 
And  oa  years  went  by,  more  Uu 
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ever  he  realised  tLe  truth  of  bis 
oracle's  asBurtiun  that  he  might 
easily  have  gone  farther  and  faced 
worse. 

It  bad  likewise  been  to  Ijxdy 
LaiiristOD  thut  Mr  l)Alrjiiii>lo  hud 
unhurdeiiei]  his  soul  antno  tvn  j'ears 
previously,  when  it  iiryt  begnu  to 
diiwn  uix>n  his  troubled  amd  that 
Jlifis  Inndlay — the  superior  gOTe^ 
nese  whom  he  hud  enguged  to 
Buperiutend  the  giria'  education — 
vu  making  a  dead  -  set  at  his 
liberty  ;  and  it  waa  by  her  advice 
tlmt  Phemin  and  Cbrissy  liad  bocu 
placed  at  school  with  sueh  unt-x- 
pected  alacrity  aa  to  defeat  all  that 
.ftcconiplished  lady's  cunningly  hud 
Mr  Dalrynipio  had  never 
ed  the  slt^'hk'St  doubt  that, 
actual  iiiurriugo  liad  been  vir- 
tually decided  hy  the  ducree  of  hie 
old  friend,  eo,  too,  the  second  union 
into  which  he  must  infallibly  have 
atumbled,  if  left  to  himself,  hod 

en  Bolely  averted  by  her  sagacity. 

any  a  time,  when  smoking  the 
ipo   of  luxurious  idleness  under 

;e  shade  of  bananas  and  cocoa-nut 
he  had  thought  of  Lady  Laur- 
iton  with  heartfelt  gratitude ;  and 
it  was  with  a  sort  of  undotuied  hope 
that  some  such  consolatory  sciasiou 
of  this  new  (.tordion  knot  might  now 
1)6  awaiting  him,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  lie  drove  over  to  Lanriston 
Park  to  lay  the  case  hefore  her. 

Lady  I^urii«ton  was  an  old  lady, 
well  turned  sixty,  with  white  fluify 
curie  and  *  i  town  oyos,  which 

might  hn\'  -  '1  to  eonie  rMoeo 

i'n.'uch  muijuisc,  uombjiiod  with  the 

m  square  chin  ond  slirewd,  tightly 
losed  lips  of  a  Glasgow  man  of 
lUfiincss.  Jf  humour  and  efjirii 
were  clearly  written  upon  Uto  upper 
pari  of  her  face,  so  in  uo  less  unniis- 
takablo  characters  energy  and  com* 
mon-sense  were  to  bu  read  on  the 
lower  portion.  Only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  one  of  tbL»  great  iron- 
muteis  who  bad  raised  himself  to 


honour  and  wealth  by  his  unaided 
oSot\»,  Elizabeth  M'Beuu  combiuod 
the  advantage  uf  culture  and  reline- 
meut  to  a  vein  of  more  powerful 
originality  than  is  most  ly  to  be 
found  nowadays  among  the  upper 
ten  thousand.  The  slight  Korlhcm 
accejit,  which  she  had  never  entirely 
shaken  off,  was  rather  a  charm  than 
a  blemisli ;  and  when,  in  rare  mo> 
meutK  of  emotion  or  excitement,  t^he 
uucouBciously  emphasised  her  mean- 
ing with  a  word  or  two  of  vigorous, 
old  -  fashioned,  broad  Scotch,  the 
effect  produced  by  contrast  to  the 
conventional  idiom,  which  has  now 
been  imposed  upon  us  all  alike,  was 
that  of  some  brilliant  weed  spring- 
ing up  irrepre^sibly  'Iwjxt  well- 
ordered  rows  of  tunijpe  or  cabbages. 
Her  natural  quaUties  had  been  fur- 
ther developed  and  accentuated  by 
circumstances.  Alanied  at  sixteen, 
for  the  soke  of  her  fortune,  to  Sir 
Jionald  LauristOD,  the  worthless 
scion  of  a  long  line  of  dissipated 
ancestors,  who  had  sought  to  regild 
his  tamiahcd  'scutcheon  with  the 
money  of  the  iron  hciruas,  as  she 
wos  then  called,  Elizabeth  M'Bean 
had  quickly  realised  that  she  must 
trust  to  hor  own  wits  alone  if  she 
would  siivo  her  father's  hardly 
earned  guineas  from  being  made 
docks  and  drakes  of,  as  had  been 
the  case  with  the  Laurihton  fortune. 
"With  thfl  husineEs  infetincts  of  her 
race  thus  early  aroused,  sbe  bad  con- 
trived to  keep  hold  of  her  fortune 
in  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  when,  after 
a  dozen  years  of  coi^ogal  hfe,  hor 
worthlcPB  spendthrift  husband  had 
bcU\k(in  liimseU'  to  n  better,  or  more 
probaldy  a  worse,  world,  she  found 
hotself  still  in  ]>ossc5sion  of  her 
uucnrtailed  patrimony.  \Vith  the 
same  energy  and  diijcrimination  she 
had  brought  up  her  six  children 
and  settled  them  in  life,  prucuring 
good  appointmt-nts  for  the  sons  and 
suitable  marriages  fur  the  daughters. 
It  was  now  souio  twenty  years  since 


the  lost  Miss  Lauriston  hud  left  her 
motbor's  wing,  and  having  therefore 
no  more  immodiato  social  duties  to 
perform,  Lady  LRuriston  had  virt- 
ually retired  from  the  gay  world  : 
but  though  she  rarely  paid  visits  or 
attended  public  enierbainmentSf  she 
still  continued  to  see  her  friends  in 
a  quiet  way  at  Lanriston  Park  In 
summer,  ur  iu  wintur  at  her  Kdiu- 
burgh  house ;  and  she  was  very 
much  at  the  service  of  such  of  her 
acquaintances  as  choss  to  ooek  her 
out  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by 
her  shrewd  judgment  and  close  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  manners. 
Her  cool-headed  reason  was  not  to 
be  upset  or  niidled  by  any  deceptive 
glamour  j  and  tUere  were  few  char- 
acters 80  cIosQ  or  80  insidious  as  not 
to  be  read  aright  by  her  penetrating 
brown  eyes. 

"She  ifl  very  young,"  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  was  sjiying,  in  a  deprecat- 
ing tune  of  voice,  as  he  Bat  opposite 
hid  counsellor  holding  an  unlasted 
cup  of  tea  poised  in  raid-air. 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  call 
young,"  returned  his  companion, 
a  little  testily.  '*  She  was  seventeen 
last  month,  and  that  is  decidedly 
too  old  to  be  sent  back  to  school. 
Why,  man,  I  had  a  bairn  myself 
before  her  age  ! " 

"  Then  what  would  you  have 
me  dol"  said  the  father,  help- 
lessly. 

"Vourduty,"  enid  the  old  lady, 
shortly,  making  use  of  much  the 
same  words  she  bad  used  on  a  for^ 
mer  occasion  eighteen  yeara  ago, 
"  Show  her  the  world,  let  her  gauge 
her  value  against  tliiit  of  other  girl.H, 
and  ninltc  for  herself  the  best  bar- 
gain she  can.  Try,  in  short,  to  re- 
member that  you  are  her  father." 

Mr  Dftlrynijde  emptied  his  cap 
at  one  gulp  with  au  exceedingly 
•ttTy  faee,  juftt  as  though,  instead  of 
containing  superlinc  Ceylon  tea  at 
Gs.  per  lb., — Lidy  Ijauriston's  tea 
was  always  famous,  as  she  invari- 
hly  contrived  to  have  belter  bever- 
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age  at  a  smaller  figure  than  a: 
her  acquaintances,  —  it  had  boel 
some  nanaoous  physic  ho  was  imi 
bibing. 

"  Then,  do  you  really  moan  tc 
say  that  there  m  nothing  else  to  bi 
doner'  he  aaid,  after  a  i>ause,  put 
ting  down  the  emx)ty  cup  on  thi 
nearest  table.  S 

"Nothing,"  returned  the  onJII 
with  uncompromising  cruelly;  "yo« 
will  have  to  pay  visits  at  coantrj 
bouses  and  invite  people  in  return  j 
you  will  have,  iu  short,  to  change 
all  your  habits,  and  give  up  youi 
expeditions  to  Santa  Beata  til] 
both  your  daughters  are  settled  in 
life." 

Mr  Dalrymple  moaned  aloud,  bu1 
did  not  attempt  to  struggle  furUiei 
t^ainst  fate.  "I  will  do  vhat  1 
can,"  he  said,  Hubmisaively,  "bul 
how  on  earth  I  am  to  set  about 
is  more  than  1  can  tell." 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
an  advertisement  iu  the  'Olasgovf 
Horuld,'"  suggested  the  old  lad} 
sarcastically,  "stating  that  you  havi 
a  marriageable  daughter,  and  tha4 
you  will  be  delighted  to  receiv* 
suitors  every  day  from  1*2  to  £ 
o'clock.  That  would  save  a  ded 
of  trouble,  to  be  sure"  fl 

'*  So  it  would  I "  exclaimed  fl| 
father,  fervently.  "  I  wish  to  good' 
ness  that  people  would  hit  upon 
some  such  common-sense  device  foi 
simplifying  all  the  ridiculous  ooni' 
plications  of  society.  AVhy,  that  ii 
the  way  they  arrange  marriagei 
abroad,  1  believe.  In  Italy,  foi 
instance,  everything  is  managed  bj 
some  competent  go  -  botwcen,  aud 
the  young  people  rarely  meet  til] 
everything  is  settled — a  most  o 
venient  arrangement!" 

"Moat  convenient,"  said  tho 
lady,  drily ;  then  bnrsting  into  a 
genial  laugh,  she  added  compas- 
sionately, "But  cheer  up,  Thomas 
I)alr_vmplo.  You  are  scarcely  likolj 
to  ho  compelled  to  play  the  part  Qi 
heavy   faUier    for  very  loDg 
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Flienjie'a  case  at  leant.  Sho  u  so 
pretty  that  you  ure  sure  to  find 
tiome  one  uixtooB  to  take  her  off 
your  IihikU  hefure  many  monthB 
hare  elapsed." 

"You  find  her  pretty  1  Why, 
that  was  certainly  my  own  im- 
prosaion  when  I  first  saw  her  yes- 
terday ;  but  1  scarcely  felt  sure  of 
Uie  Tftct  till  I  board  your  opinion." 

'MVoU,  now,  you  have  my 
opinion  tliat  she  is  on  the  high- 
rootl  to  become  au  uncommon 
pretty  girl  —  as  pretty  as  any  I 
have  kn<iwn  daring  the  last  twenty 
ycflrs.  Nut  regularly  handsome, 
perhaps,  for  her  chin  is  almost  too 
pointed  and  hur  nose  scarcely 
straight  enough  for  that,  but  she 
pOflBassed  that  peculiar  charm  which 
is  ten  times  more  worth  than  reg- 
ular beauty.  Depend  upon  it,  you 
will  r«^quire  neither  adwrtiiiumunts 
nor  go-between  in  order  to  secure 
a  son-in-law." 

Mr  Dnlryrople's  hitherto  doleful 
countenance  now  brightened  visibly 
under  these  consolatory  words;  and, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  his  eyes 
wandered  to  tbo  bow  wiudow  op- 
posite, which  aflbrded  a  view  on 
to  the  croquet  -  ground,  occupied 
just  DOW  by  a  i>arty  of  four— viz., 
the  two  Dttlrymple  girls,  with  a 
couple  of  young  men  as  their 
respective  partners,  —  the  one  a 
Bchoolboy,  scarcely  older  than 
Cbrissy  herself,  the  other  a  tall 
and  remarkably  handaome  man, 
whose  grey  tweed  coat  had  on 
nnroistakuble  air  of  distinction 
about  it.  It  was  on  this  latter 
figure,  jusl  now  eagerly  bent  down 
towards  hi»  eldest  daughter,  as  he 
explained  to  her  some  new  intri- 
cate rule  of  the  game  they  were 
playing,  that  Mr  Dalrymple'a  eyes 
were  fixed.  But  hia  glance  had 
not  passed  unnoticed. 

"  It  is  not  out  there  anyway 
that  you  will  find  the  wn-in-law 
you  ore  seeking.  I2onald  Jluiuilton 
is  A  very  elegant  and  fascinating 


young  man,  no  doubt,  but  scarcely 
the  sort  of  fellow  whom  it  would 
be  wiee  to  welcome  into  Uie  bosom 
of  a  respectable  family,  He  cornea 
of  a  bikd  stock,  and  I  ouglit  to 
know,  considering  that  ho  ia  almost 
my  nephew  by  marriage.  His 
mother  was  a  I^nriston,  step-sister 
to  my  own  husband,  and  spite  of 
hid  father's  name  ho  lias  far  more 
of  tlio  I^uuristnn  blood  in  his  vninfl 
than  my  gi'ondson  Archie  out  there. 
I  landsnmo  and  fascinating  to  bo 
sure,  like  all  the  Lauristons,  but 
rotten  at  core — mere  drosa,  I  assure 
you,  mere  dross." 

It  was  alwajB  in  this  calm 
dispassionate  manner  that  Lady 
Lnuriston  alluded  to  any  member 
of  the  family  whose  name  she 
bore.  It  was  wellnigh  forty 
years  since  t^he  had  buried  her 
ueWOo-weel  huaband ;  and  what- 
ever bitterness' she  may  once  have 
felt  connected  with  his  memory 
had  long  since  died  out.  Sho 
as  little  remembered  the  autfering 
aho  had  endured  at  his  hands  as 
we  recall  the  pain  of  losing  oar 
first  milk-tooth. 

"  He  tried  to  elope  with  his 
sister's  governess  1>eforo  he  was 
eighteen,"  resumed  the  old  lady, 
after  a  pause ;  "  and  after  that 
his  father  imprudently  bought  him 
a  commission  in  the  Guards,  but 
before  a  twelvomonth  he  was  forced 
to  exchange  into  an  Indian  regi- 
ment ;  and  now,  after  scarce  half- 
a-dozen  years*  ficrvice,  he  is  back 
again  like  a  bad  shilling  on  his 
fatlier'e  bands — obliged  to  soil  out 
because  of  some  row  ha  got  into 
out  there.  Some  story  about  a 
woman,  I  believe.  Poor  old 
lliimilton  is  terribly  cut  up  about 
it,  and  has  sent  him  over  here 
to-day  in  order  to  let  me  try  my 
hand  upon  him.  I  have  done  what 
I  con,  but  I  fear  he  is  a  hopolaBB 
case." 

"Beorl  dearl"  add  Mr  I>al- 
rymple,  putting  up  his  eyeglaaB  the 


better  to  scan  this  precocious  black 
8hee]>,  vrhu  at  this  luument  waA 
kneoling  down  on  tbo  gross  in 
order  to  steady  Kui>heiuis's  ball 
for  the  tight  roquet  she  was  about 
to  indict  upon  her  aistor.  "  Dear  I 
dear  !  you  dou't  meau  to  eay  so  t 
and  there  he  is  Just  now  playing 
croquet  with  the  girls.  Po  you 
think  it  is  quite  safe  to  IcuTe  thom 
alone  ao  longi" 

"Quite  safe  so  far  as  matri- 
mony goes,"  replied  the  old  lady. 
"  Ronald  may  possibly  flirt  with 
Euphemla,  but  be  will  never  dream 
of  proposing  to  her,  oven  if  they 
play  a.  huudred  oruquul-partiu  to- 
gether ;  for  ho  has  got  a  keen  oye 
to  the  main  chance  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  philandering,  and  when- 


ever he  marricfl  it  wiU  be  money, 
depend  upon  it.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  what  we  were  saying  t>efore 
about  Euphemia's  coming  out:  it  is, 
of  course,  too  lato  to  have  her  pre- 
sented this  season,  but  you  might 
take  her  to  a  ft>w  Aiuall  gatherings 
in  the  meantime,  Just  to  let  her 
fed  her  way  and  rub  off  the  first 
shyness  before  malting  the  decisive 
plunge  into  the  world.  Why,  jou 
cannot  do  better  than  take  her  to 
the  Yeomanry  ball  at  Lanark  next 
month,  where  she  will  meet  all  the 
county,  and  you  can  freshen  up 
old  acquaintances.  I  shall  make  a 
point  of  going  tliero  myBsU'  for 
once  in  a  way,  and  shall  take  ciuie 
that  she  gets  the  light  sort  of 
partnora" 


CHAPTER   IV. — CIKDEBELLA. 


"  Come  along,"  said  young 
Archie  LaurL^ton,  as  he  took  hold 
of  Cljrisay's  hand  with  schoolboy 
Jamiliarity,  and  dragged  her  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  croquot- 
gronnd.  "Let  us  leave  the  an- 
cestry alone  to  moralise  over  their 
tea-cups,  while  we  have  a  jolly 
good  game  at  croquet.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  before  your 
horses  are  put  to.  I  will  play  you 
two  girls  single-handed  for  half  a 
bob — all  I  have  left  of  my  pocket- 
money  this  month.  Wo  might  ask 
Hamilton  to  join  us,  to  be  sure, 
only  he  ia  so  infernally  stuck-up 
that  be  would  probably  not  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  play  with  a 
couple  of  schoolgirls  liko  you,"  ho 
added,  with  youthful  candour. 

"Pbemie  is  not  a  schoolgirl," 
said  (Jlirissy,  indiguantly.  "She 
has  left  for  goorl,  and  eo  have  I. 
We  are  gtiitirig  all  tlie  house  freshly 
dune  up,  atid  iiiltnid  to  give  dinner* 
partjpj)  next  month,  to  which  you 
sliall  certainly  not  be  invited  if 
you  make  such  rudo  speeches  and 
call  us  a  couple  of  schoolgirls." 
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"  la  that  really  true  about 
dinner  -  parties ! "  said  Archie, 
greedily.  "Oh,  come  then,  you 
would  surely  not  be  mean  enough 
to  leave  out  an  old  friend  like  me ; 
that  would  be  real  shabby,  yoa 
know  !  Let  us  make  a  bargain, 
Miss  Chrlssy.  I  will  engage  to 
call  you  a  young  lady,  or  a 
dowager,  or  a  duchess,  or  anytliing 
else  you  please,  and  will  not  roquet 
your  baU  a  single  time,  if  you 
will  promise  to  invito  me  to  til 
very  first  dinner-party  you  gin|| 
Please  remember  that  I  dote  upon, 
lobster  -  salad,  and  that  I  would 
be  ready  to  sign  away  my  sool 
any  day  for  a  chance  of  goose-bvei 
pie." 

"How  very  fluttering!  Then  I 
suppose  it  would  do  quite  as  woU 
if,  instead  of  an  invitation,  I  were 
to  send  you  a  parcel  containing  a 
jar  of  lubster-sftlad  and  a  goose- 
liver  pioT*  suggested  Kuphomii, 
demurely. 

"Not  near  as  woU,"  rotunied  the 
candid  youth;  "for  you  see  there 
might  be  some  mistake  about 
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parcel  bouig  delivered^  and  theu  tbe 
lobster  would  probably-  be  stale,  or 
else  I  might  be  obli^jed  to  oat  It  vith 
my  ling«rs,  wbicb  would  bo  horribly 
uncomfortable,  you  know.  But, 
honour  bright  >  if  yuu  will  send  lue 
a  printed  invitation  card  with  *ilr 
and  Mifia  Dalrymple  reijiiest  tha 
pleasure  of  Mr  Arcbibald  Lauriaton's 
company,'  Sec,  I  will  reaJly  aud 
truly  never  call  you  a  ecboolgirl 
again  ;  and  I  was  not  speaking  of 
myself  either  when  I  did  so  just 
now,  but  of  Hamilton.  Ho  13  such 
a  confounded  swell,  and  never 
thinks  any  one  good  enough  for 
him." 

**  namillon  1 "  now  inquired 
rbumie,  whom  tbo  luune  had  pre- 
viously escaped.  "Which  Hamil- 
ton T  surely  not  tho  same 1 " 

*'  Here  he  cornea,"  interrupted 
Archie,  an  the  person  in  quefetion 
emerged  from  behind  a  clump  of 
southernwood,  holding  in  his  fiui;ci-8 
a  half- finished  cigar,  and  looking 
very  handsome,  rather  sulky,  and 
wholly  bored.  Ho  was  in  particu- 
larly bad  humour  this  aftoiuoon ; 
for  having  ridden  over  here  with 
thu  latent  intention  of  wheedling 
his  aunt,  LaJy  Laurision,  out  uf 
tlie  loan  of  a  hundred  pounds 
which  he  sorely  wanted  for  going 
up  to  the  Derby,  ho  had  been 
dismissed,  so  to  say,  with  Ids  tail 
between  his  legs,  and  with  a 
moral  lecture  wliich  ho  considered 
a  very  poor  substitute  for  tbo 
RQineas  he  Iiad  hoped  to  reap. 
tTnawarc  of  the  prceence  of  other 
visitors,  he  had  stumbled  into  their 
midst  without  warning,  aud  could 
not  escape  the  introduction  which 
naturally  followed. 

"  Will  you  not  join  ua  at  a 
croquet- matcl],  Hamilton?"  a^ed 
Archie,  somewhat  dillidenUy,  for  be 
wna  rather  in  awe  of  the  elder 
man's  supercilious  aire.  "We  are 
only  three  players,  as  it  is,  and  I 
should  have  to  take  two  balls  my- 
«elf  a{{«anst  tbcso  two  gir — young 


ladies,  unless  you  take  pity  upon 
us.     Do  come,  that's  a  good  fellow," 

llius  apostrophised,  Mr  HamilLon 
looked  doubtfully  at  tho  little  group 
before  him.  Archie  and  Cbriasy 
were  looking  eagerly  in  his  face, 
as  though  awaiting  an  all-important 
decision  to  fall  from  bis  lips,  but 
Euphemia,  after  the  lirst  etitl'  little 
bow,  had  turned  away  licr  head, 
and  was  now  standing  a  few  paces 
ofiT,  tapping  the  mallot  against  the 
ground  with  o  nervous  movement 
that  seemed  to  spoak  of  impatiencs 
or  annoyance. 

"So  sorry  to  disappoint  yon,"  h 
ilr  Hamilton    was    beginning    to  ■ 
drawl,  "but  1  am  really  afraid  it 
cannot  be  managed,  for  ;ou  see  my 
horse  will  be  coming  round  almost 
direc " 

His  phrase  was  unexpectedly  cut 
fdiort  by  the  elder  Miss  Dalrj-mple, 
who  had  suddenly  turned  round 
with  a  bright  flush  of  iudiguation 
on  hor  cheek. 

"  Archie,"  she  exclaimed,  spook- 
ing fust  and  breathlnesly,  "how 
can  you  be  so  tiresome  as  to  t 
people  in  that  way  t  Leave  Mr- 
Hamilton  (done  if  ho  does  not  want 
to  pUy.  We  shall  mauRge  ijuita  n 
well  without  him."  fl 

The  two  men  stared  at  her  Jn^ 
surprise,  each  equally  ignorant  of 
the  cauflo  which  had  called  forib 
this  sadden  excitement  on  the  pari 
of  the  usually  so  quiet  Miss  Dal- 
rymple;  and  Chrissy,  on  whoso 
face  a  look  of  mischievous  in- 
telligence had  suddenly  dawned, 
and  who  bad  begun  to  jriggle  be- 
hind her  pocket-handkerchief,  was 
silenced  by  a  severe  glance  from 
Phemie's  eye«. 

'*  By  Juve  1  aha  docs  look  like  a 
grown-u]>  young  lady  now,  and  no 
mistake,"  woa  Archie's  muttered  re- 
flection i  while  simultaneously  Mr 
Hamilton  was  thinking  to  hiniso  * 
that  this  girl,  upon  whom  he  had 
scjirctfly  U'St'Jwed  a  glanw?  just  now,I 
was    decidedly   worth  bokiug  at; 
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after  all,  aod  aa  the  natural  result 
of  this  dmcovery,  he  hadteuod  to 
qualifjr  his  former  asserlion  by  ex- 
plaining that  perhnpa  it  might  bu 
IMSsible  to  sood  back  the  horse  to 
the  stables  fur  another  hour :  now 
that  he  came  to  think  of  it,  a  ride 
home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
would  be  infinitely  pleaaanter  than 
to  sot  out  aloiij;  tho  dusty  high- 
road at  thia  early  hour:  there  wae 
nothing  that  he  oujoyed  more  than 
t  game  at  croquet,  &c.,  &c. 

Delighted  at  having  gained  his 
point,  like  a  shot  Archie  waa  off 
to  tho  Htabhw  to  couutcmiand  the 
steed ;  and  as  l^fisa  Dalrymple  had 
apparently  no  more  objections  to 
offer,  a  match  was  quickly  organ- 
ised, in  which  Phomie  and  Archie 
Lauriston  on  ona  aide  acted  as 
partners  against  Ghrissy  and  Mr 
llamiltoD. 

The  latter  gentleman  mado  no 
attcra pt  to  approach  M iss  DiU- 
rymplt!  for  some  timo,  but  though 
ostensibly  engrossed  in  tho  progress 
of  the  game,  ho  contrived  to  watch 
her  furtively,  with  an  expression 
of  half-puEzlcd  r«cognitioa  ou  hia 
countenanco.  "  I  must  have  seen 
that  face  before  somewhere,  but 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  rememljer 
where.  And  why  did  she  loak  at 
mo  80  savagely,  I  wonder  1"  he 
questioned  himself  over  and  over 
again,  without  comuig  to  any  aatia- 
factory  conclusion. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  India  ? " 
ho  presently  inquired  of  Chrissy, 
when  he  had  successfully  initiated 
her  into  the  art  of  sending  hot  ball 
thruugh  two  lioopj)  at  once. 

"  Good  gracious  I  no  ;  what  on 
earth    should   make  you    suppose 

BOl" 

"  Because  I  cannot  got  over  my 
impression  that  we  have  met  beforo 
Bomewhere  or  other,  I  seem  to  re- 
member your  sister's  face  somehow, 
but  haven't  a  notion  whore  it  can 
have  beeu." 

Chrisay's  eyes  sparkled  with  mia- 
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chievous  gloe,  and  hor  lips  werdi 
twitching  with  ill-suppressed  merri- 
ment, as  sho  replied  as  gravelj  as  , 
ahe  could — 

"  Phemie  has  certainly  never  1 
in  India,  unless  it  was  in  her  sleefi 
Why,  she  has  never  been  ont 
Scotland — as  little  as  I  myself  have 
ever  boon."  ^ 

'*  Fhemie  ?  Is  that  hor  name  ifl 
rhemio  Dalrymple?  Why,  the" 
name  is  half-familiar  too,  aa  well 
as  the  face :  it  seems  to  wake  soma 
old — aouie  very  old — chord  in  my 
memory  which  I  cannot  quite 
reach.     Her  face " 

Uut  Chrissy,  unable  to  contain 
herself  any  longer,  now  burst  forth  aj 
Impetuoualy —  fl 

"  Hlt  faoe  resembles  most  on  unripa 

pear; 
Her  figure's  like  the  very  crow«   to| 

Rcar« ; 
Her  check  the  oolour  of  a  tallow  «Iip  ; 
No  row  nor  ohorry  hues  adorn  her  iip. 
Kot  heavoD  uor  hell  Itaelt  sh&ll  bava| 

tho  power 
To  make  mo  lead  that  lady  to  my 

bower  I 

There  now !  Bo  you  remember 
where  it  was  that  you  met  Phemie 
before?" 

For  a  full  minute  Mr  Hnmiltou 
stared  at  hie  turmentor  beforo  re- 
plying. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  bo  exclaimed 
at  last,  striking  his  forehead.  "What 
a  duffer  I  have  been,  to  be  sure  I 
Of  course  I  rememlMir  now.  It 
was  at  that  midisunuuer  party  at 
OockleburjjU  seven  —  no,  let  me 
see — eight  years  ago.  And  do  you 
really  moan  to  say  that  that  is 
Cinderella  —  little  Oinderolla,  who 
boxed  my  earn  because  I  had  ven- 
tured to  take  some  liberties  with 
the  original  text  of  the  play !  ** 

"Very  great  liberties,  indeed, 
and  you  richly  deserved  to  hare 
your  ears  boxed,"  affirmed  Chrissy, 
gravely.  *'  No  wonder  that  Fhemie 
lia»  never  forgiven  you." 

*'  Is  she  indeed  so  imphicable  I 
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Fortigntr, 


said  the  yoan^  man,  with  a  holf- 
smile  of  amusement.  "Why,  your 
aislcr  looked  jnat  now  as  if  aIio 
would  Dot  have  minded  boxing  my 
etn  OTor  again.  Jkt  I  shall  muko 
my  peace  by-and-by — ^ju«t  roo  if  I 
don't" 

He  smiled  again,  tbe  self-oonfi- 
dont  smilo  of  a  man  who  bos  already 
Bufficicntly  toBtcd  hia  power  over 
women  in  order  to  feci  sure  of  the 
reeult.  A  singularly  handsome 
man  with  his  rlcnn-cnt  featnrcfi  and 
woll-niarked  browg  overshadowing 
a  pair  of  dark-brown  eye*,  in  which 
there  over  lurked  a  alight  suspicion 
of  careless  devilry,  Konald  Hamil- 
ton's success  with  the  fair  sex  was 
yet  not  duo  to  appearance  only,  but 
fully  more  to  the  absence  of  effort 
with  which  be  seemed  to  accom- 
plish most  things  which  ore  cal- 
culated to  make  us  shitte  in  thn 
eyes  of  the  world.  A  splendid 
rider,  a  deadly  shot,  and  a  fencer 
of  tho  first  water,  he  was  equally 
proticient  at  cards  and  hillianls, 
cricket  and  golf,  croquet  and  lawn- 
tennis,  whenever,  aa  in  the  present 
instance,  hii  condesconilfd  to  take  a 
tnm  at  such  minor  sporU,  and  de- 
monatrato  bis  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  hia  fellowi ;  and  there  was, 
moreover,  this  difTereDce  between 
him  and  other  skilful  players,  rider?, 
and  marksmen,  that  whereas  in 
their  case  proficiency  was  evidently 
the  result  of  teaching  and  prac- 
tice, tlie-se  vsriouA  aocomplinhmcnts 
seemed  but  natural  and  instinctive 
to  Ronald  Hamilton,  no  more  learnt, 
apparently,  than  was  his  brilliant 
smile  and  the  seductive  f^lance  of 
his  dark-brfjwu  oy«.  ilamilton 
the  Invincible,  aa  half -contcmp* 
tuously,  half- enviously  he  had  been 
dabbed  by  his  Ifss  brilliant  friendx, 
had  but  lately  returned  fmm  India 
after  an  absence  of  some  five  or  six 
years  ;  and  though,  apparently,  hit 
moral  character  bad  gained  but 
litUe  from  tbe  change  of  climate, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  be 


had  rotumtd  home  infinitely  more 
fascinating  and  seductive  than  he 
had  previitusly  Iieen,  In  tho  free, 
untrammelled  life  of  the  tropics  ho 
bad  acquired  greater  vigour  and 
independence  of  bearing  than  our 
spoilt  children  of  fashion  can 
usually  hoast ;  and  tbe  slight  pres- 
tige of  an  exiled  black  Bhcep,  which 
still  clung  about  his  person,  and 
out  of  which  he  had  ingeniously 
contrived  to  weave  for  himself  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  a  martyr's 
crown,  but  further  served  to  invest 
him  with  a  flavour  of  romance. 

ICuphcmia,  who  had  recognised 
her  former  enemy  at  the  first  glance, 
was  finnly  resolved  that  nothing 
should  induce  her  to  unbend  to- 
wanls  him.  Had  not  the  recol- 
lection of  that  eventful  theatrical 
party  been  rankling  in  her  mind 
all  these  eight  luug  years  t  and  wau 
it  not  his  fault  that  she  had  been 
sont  sobbing  and  supperless  to  bed, 
while  tho  other  childreu  were  mak- 
ing merry  down-slairs  over  pigeon- 
pie  and  plum-cake)  Recognition 
had  not  been  mutual,  of  that  she 
felt  sure  ;  and  if  only  Chriasy  would 
have  tbe  sense  to  bold  her  tongue, 
he  need  never  be  tbe  wiser.  Chance 
seemed  to  favour  her  wishes  by 
assigning  to  her  Archie  Lauriatoa 
as  partner,  when  with  two  bladei 
of  grass  the  quoelion  was  decided 
by  lote. 

Apparently  Mr  Hamilton  waa 
quite  satisfied  with  the  arrange 
ment,  for  after  those  few  jihraaea  of 
convereution  with  Cluispy,  he  had 
abruptly  changed  the  subject,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  the  game 
kept  studiously  avoiding  the  pale 
green  ball  which  belonged  to  Misa 
J  >alrympIo,  and  oven  refrained  from 
glancing  in  her  directiuu.  l*rei 
ently,  however,  just  when  she  Ieast^ 
expected  it,  Phemic,  leaning  list- 
lessly on  bur  mallet,  was  startled  by 
a  sharp  click  close  at  hand,  causing 
her  to  turn  round  with  a  start  c ' 
surprise.      U  was  'hit  Hamilton' 
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orango  globe  which,  bearing  tlowu 
from  the  other  end  of  the  croquet- 
ground  with  tho  unerring  aim  of  a 
WilliADi  Xeli  and  ten  times  the 
velocity  of  the  flying  Scotchman, 
had  ousted  her  own  greou  ball  from 
its  advantageous  position  close  to 
the  centre  bell 

"  Too  bad  of  you,  Hamilton ! " 
exclaimed  Archie,  aggrievedly. 
"That  is  what  I  call  malice  pre- 
pense to  go  out  uf  your  way  to 
injure  unotiending  mortala." 

"A  more  chance,"  said  the 
offeuder,  sauntering  up  to  rejoin 
his  boll.  "  I  woB  Qtraing  at  the  bell, 
indeed  I  was,  aud  had  not  even 
perceived  tho  green  ball  —  so  ex- 
actly the  colour  of  the  grass,  you 
see.  To  wliom  does  it  belong  1 
Ah,  Kiss  Dalrymple  !    Very  sorry, 

II  am  sure,  to  liave  disturbed  a  lady, 
but  all  means  are  fair  in  war — or 
iri  love — you  know  the  proverb." 

*'  I  know  the  rules  of  the  game," 
said  Phcmie,  a  little  shortly.  *'  Of 
course  you  have  a  right  to  roquet 
me  now." 

"  Well,  tliat  ia  just  about  it,  1 
am  afruid,  and  I  am  only  admiring 
tlie  philosophical  coolness  with 
which  you  submit  to  the  Inevit- 
able. You  will  have  to  make  an 
iuvoluutary  excursion  to  aome  dis- 
tant point  of  Lady  Laurislon's  jiark, 
I  fancy.  Where  shall  it  bel  See 
how  goneroua  I  am :  1  leave  you 
to  pronounce  your  own  sentence. 
Do  you  defiire  to  make  noirer  ac- 
quaintance with  that  copper  beech- 
tree  over  there?  or  would  you  rather 
go  and  join  those  charming  young 
lambs  which  are  frolicluog  so  sweet- 
ly at  the  end  of  tho  avenue?" 

"Whichnver  you  like,"  rotnrnod 
Phemie,  impatiently ;  "  only,  please 
be  quick,  or  we  shall  never  be 
Gnislicd  with  this  game." 

"  Hero  goi-s  for  tho  lambs,  then  ! " 
exclaimed  Mr  Hamilton,  swinging 
hia  mallet  on  hi^h  with  a  foriuid- 
i     able  gesture. 


[Dec. 

"  Wo  are  lost  uow,  Fhemie  1 " 
cried  Archie,  piteoualy.  "I  know 
what  Hamilton's  roquets  mean,  and 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  make  up 
for  the  ground  we  lose," 

Twice  —  thrice  the  mallet  was 
brandished  on  high,  as  though  to 
prolong  tho  agony  of  suspense,  then 
tho  blow  descended  ;  but,  cuntrary 
to  all  anticipation,  it  was  ueith'ii 
to  the  lambs  nor  yet  to  the  shade 
of  the  copper  beech*troe  that  tho 
hapleas  green  ball  was  exiled. 

*' Misseti,  by  Jove!"  exclaimed 
Archie,  executing  a  rapturous  caper 
on  the  grass.  "  Only  fancy  the 
Invincible  having  slipped  his  foot 
in  that  incomprehensible  faahioD  ! " 
"  lucomprelieneible  1"  echoed 
Hamilton,  rubbing  his  left  foot 
with  an  admirably  assumed  expres- 
sion of  excruciating  agouy.  "  Such 
a  thing  hati  not  happoued  to  mo  for 
years,  and  I  cannot  imagine  how 
on  earth  it  came  about.  The  tables 
are  turned  with  a  vengeance,  for 
now  it  ia  I  who  am  at  your  mercy, 
Miss  Diliymple." 

"  Give  him  no  quarter,  Phomie," 
said  Archie.  "  He  doea  not  deserve 
any  pity." 

"  Certainly  no  pity,"  agreed 
Pheniie,  drawing  her  pretty  eye* 
brows  together  with  a  fcrooious 
frown  aa  she  prepared  to  adjust  her 
mallet. 

"  Not  evon  if  I  have  smashed  my 
foot  and  nearly  made  myself  a  help- 
less cripple  for  lifel"  pleaded  the 
victim,  glancing  at  Phomie  with  an 
oxproseion  of  abject  supplication, 
throuph  which,  however,  there 
pierced  a  certain  humorous  twinkle, 
for  the  tirst  time  raising  doubts  in 
her  niiud  as  to  whether  the  accident 
had  been  entirely  unpremeditated 
on  his  part.  Then,  seeing  that  she 
gave  no  answer,  he  proceeded  in  a 
lower  tone,  not  intondt^l  to  reach 
the  others — *'  How  lucky  it  h,  is 
it  not-,  that  my  foot  ia  not  made 
of  glass  —  like  —  like  Cinderella's 
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elipper,  for  insUncal  If  it  were,  it 
mast  inevitably  bavo  been  sbnllored 
by  tbe  hlow." 

Fhcinie  flushod  scarlet  up  to  the 
roots  of  ber  bair,  ninl  in  order  to 
cover  hor  confusion,  played  a  ratber 
reckless  strokv  wbich  culled  fortb 
th«  violently  expressed  di^Approha- 
tion  of  ber  partner. 

**  What  do  you  know  about  Cin* 
darellat"  she  said  at  last,  lotiking 
at  bim  witb  clearly  expressed  de- 
fianco  in  ber  bazel  eyes. 

**l  only  know  that  sbo  la  an 
exoeetliogly  dangerous  yonng  lady, 
4Uid  that  I  must  be  careful  never 
again  to  incur  ber  displeasure  if  I 
wish  to  preserve  my  eare  intact" 

"Are  your  ears  then  as  brittle 
as  your  foott"  inquired  Miss  Dai- 
ry uiplo,  drily>  witb  no  sign  of 
relenting  in  hor  voice. 

"Would  you  like  to  try t"  said 
Mr  TlamiltoD,  uncovering  bis  head 
with  a  ready  gesture,  and  standing 
before  her  in  an  attitudo  of  mock 
Bubniifsion.  "  Here  I  am  Iwred 
for  execution — you  have  only  to 
strike." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said 
Phemie,  smiling  in  spite  of  hei^ 
self,  but  with  an  annoywl  con- 
sciouancsa  that  with  hor  Acboolgirl 
training  sbe  was  no  match  for  tbe 
ready  wit  and  easy  grace  of  this 
man  of  the  world  ;  "  and  for  heaven's 
sake  put  on  your  hat  again  before 
the  others  see  you.  I  don't  want 
Archie  Lauriston  to  know  that — 
that " 

"  That  you  ovor  boxed  my  cars  1 
By  no  means.  T^t  it  be  a  secret 
between  us — the  tender  link  that 
binds  ns  together." 

Here  again  Phemie  was  uneasily 
conscious  of  having  been  worstod 
in  the  encounter  of  wits.  It  was 
dtsiinctly  morti^ng  to  lind  the 
incident  of  Cinderella,  which  bad 
lived  in  ber  memory  as  purest 
tragedy,  thus  lightly,  almost  faco- 
tioualyf  treated.     Wbonuvor  in  im- 


agitiation  sho  had  thought  of 
possible  meeting  with  her  form^ 
enemy,  she  had  always  seen  beise 
as  mistress  of  tbe  situation,  eras' 
ii)g  liouald  Hamilton  by  the  wcighl 
of  contempt,  and  coldly  disdainful 
of  all  bis  eiforte  at  reconciliation. 
And  DOW,  without  exactly  knowing 
how  it  had  come  about,  here  she 
was  having  entered  into  a  sort  of 
tacit  alliance  with  hor  quondam 
foe.  With  a  tardy  attempt  to 
regain  ber  lost  dignity,  she  added, 
"  I  do  not  care  to  let  any  one  know 
that  such — snch  a  ridiculous  thing 
ever  took  place.  And  you  have 
over  80  much  mure  raaaoa  to  keep 
silence  than  I  have,  for  it  was  aU 
your  fault,  you  know.  If  it  bad 
not  been  for  those  silly  venee  noth- 
ing would  have  happened." 

"  Exactly.  The  verses  were  un- 
doubtedly verj*  silly,  and  I  richly 
deserved  my  punishment-  Ttut  aU 
the  same,  I  scarcely  thought  you 
would  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
remember  this  youthful  flight  of 
poetical  fancy  during  eight  whole 
years.  I  really  had  no  notion  that 
young  ladies  had  sncli  e.xcellent 
memoriee,  or  that  they  nursed,  re- 
venge BO  cart-'fully.  That  is  scarcely 
Christian,  you  know.  Undoubtedly 
I  am  a  very  black  sinner*  but 
even  black  sinners  occasionally  re- 
pent, and  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
make  amende  for  my  crime  by  send- 
ing you  ft  fresh  copy  of  voracs  in 
place  of  those  which  had  such  a  dis- 
astrous effect  Ton  will  find,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  have  greatly  improved 
as  a  poet  since  those  days." 

He  was  landing  towards  her  now, 
and  hid  laughing  brown  eyes  were 
telling  her  very  plainly  what  would 
be  the  gist  of  tbe  poem  he  was 
ofTering  to  make  upon  her  face. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  oa 
she  turned  away  in  aomo  confusion, 
"  I  don't  think  1  care  for  any  more 
of  your  verses.  You  bad  l^etter 
keep  them  for  some  one  else." 
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I  FANCT  that  I  shall  always  hero- 
after  associate  the  plaintive  strains 
of  Gluck's  *'  Orpheo  "  with  the  fatal 
illnnsa  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  hear  JuUa 
Ravoglio  at  a  morning  perform- 
ance of  the  "Orpheo,"  when  I 
Icamt  that  Froudo  was  dying. 
Julia  lUvoglio,  OB  Orpheus,  has 
always  been  and  is  still  (as  L  think) 
without  a  rival ;  bat  that  day  it 
seemed  as  if  the  news  I  had  just 
received  added  a  keen,  a  poignant, 
pathos  to  music  which  I  never 
bear  unmoved.  While  one  was 
being  recalled  from  Hades,  another 
high  and  pure  spirit  was  passing 
away  I  Somehow  the  tender  ap- 
peal, the  excjuisitc  pain  and  pas- 
sion, the  lofty  consecration  of  a 
lovo  stronger  than  death,  elicited 
a  responsive  echo.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  revoke  the  sentence  that 
had  gone  forth  !  I^Iight  not  Death 
be  appeased  once  more  1  Even  at 
the  eleventh  hour  might  he  not  be 
persuaded  to  relent  t 

But  in  our  prosaic  modem  world 
(whore  even  the  piping  of  an  Or- 
pheus would  be  unregarded)  there 
is  no  relenting.  Science  has  felt 
her  way  too  surely  :  when  she  tells 
us  with  impartial  composure,  with 
cruel  serenity,  that  there  is  no 
hope,  we  ask  in  vain  for  a  reprieve. 
Froude,  if  we  count  by  years,  was 
an  old  man ;  yet  it  was  wellnigh 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  could 
be  dyiug.  Until  a  year  or  two 
ago  ho  had  retained  much  of  his 
youthful  vigour.  His  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 
He  could  still  land  his  salmon ; 
and  he  had  been  a  famous  angler. 
He  oould  still  handle  a  gun  ;  and 
he  had  been  a  crack  shot  in  his 
tima  When  aboard  the  tidy  HttJe 
craft   that    he  kept  at  Saluombe, 


especially  if  the  waves  ran  high, 
ho  was  almost  boyishly  elate. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  was  sad  ; 
but  it  was  the  sadness  of  one  who, 
looking  before  and  after,  has  found 
that  the  riddle  is  hard  to  read.  He 
had  indeed  an  ever-present  sense 
of  the  mysteries  of  existence,  and 
of  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
creature  to  the  unknown  and  in- 
visible lawgiver.  I  have  heard 
him  described  by  shallow  observers 
as  "taciturn"  and  "saturnine." 
No  two  words  could  be  less  de- 
scriptive. He  was  a  singularly 
bright  and  vivacious  companion ; 
his  smile  was  winning  as  a  wo- 
man's; possibly  he  did  not  always 
unbend,  but  when  ho  unlwnt  he 
unbent  wholly.  In  congenial 
society  he  was  ready  to  discourse 
on  every  topic  in  the  heaven  above 
or  on  the  earth  beneath ;  and 
when  at  his  best  he  was  not  only 
a  brilliant  and  pictureetjue  but  a 
rc<ally  suggostivo  talker.  1  would 
not  have  it  thought  that  he  waa  not 
Boiiietimes  severe.  He  had  a  very 
high  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  hated  all  shams,  religious,  liter- 
ary, political.  The  casuistry  of  the 
rhetoiician,  the  sophistical  make- 
believe  of  the  worldly  ecclesiastic, 
he  could  not  abide.  In  public  as 
in  private  they  were  abhorrent  to 
him,  But  while  ho  bad  a  passion- 
ate sconi  of  meanness  and  truck- 
ling, he  had  an  equally  passionate 
reverence  for  truth,  as  ho  under- 
stood it,  whatever  guise  it  as- 
sumed. The  mask  might  be  some- 
times as  impassive  as  Disraeli's  i 
but  behind  it  was  an  almost 
tremulous  sensitiveness — a  tender- 
ness easily  wounded.  His  presence 
was  striking  and  impressive, — coat- 
black  eyes,  wonderfully  lastrona 
and  lumiuous  ("eyes  fuU  of  genius 
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— the  glow  from  within, "^ — as  Dr 
John  Brown  Eaid  ^ ) ;  coal  -  black 
hair,  only  latterly  streaked  with 
ffrey ;  massive  features  strongly 
lined,  —  massive  yefc  mobile,  and 
capable  of  Uie  subtlest  play  of  ex- 
pression. For  myself  I  can  say 
without  any  reserve  that  he  wa«, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  interests 
ing  man  I  have  ever  known.  To 
me,  moreover,  not  only  the  most 
interesting,  bat  the  most  stead- 
fastly friendly.  I  have  tisbed  with 
him  in  the  Kngliah  Channel,  have 
yachted  with  him  on  the  Eenmare 
river,  liave  acted  as  his  assessor  tn 
University  courta,  have  been  his 
guest  and  his  host  for  five -and- 
thirty  years ;  and  I  found  him  ever 
the  some,  —  the  most  loyal  and 
lovable  of  friends,  the  frankest 
but  most  genial  of  critics. 

That  what  may  tjc  roughly 
called  the  popular  imprcBsion  is 
very  diflerent  I  am  well  aware. 
That  this  silent,  reserved,  cynical, 
sardonic  censor  held  aloof  from  his 
fellows,  and  regarded  them  with 
tacit  or  even  Sn-iftion  disapprotia- 
tiuD,  we  h&vo  Ircen  assured  Again 
and  aMin.  Against  such  a  con- 
firmedinisDnderstanding,  theasaur- 
aiico  of  friends  is  comparatively 
valueless.  But  even  yet  the  true 
man  is  disclosed  in  his  letters; 
and  of  his  letters  I  have  pre-served 
many.  Ho  wrote  with  surprising 
ease;  and  the  snusbine  or  storm 
of  the  moment  was  reflected  in 
them  as  in  n  glass.  Uis  "  verbal 
magic "  was  not  an  accomplish- 
snent  but  a  natural  grace.    Carlyle 


might  hammer  away  painfully  at 
his  Frederick  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow ;  but  Froude,  however 
lofty  or  however  lowly  the  theme, 
was  never  embarrassed ;  and  the 
rhythmical  rise  and  fall,  the  mus- 
ical flow,  of  his  written  words  was 
as  notiooable  in  fnniiliar  epistle 
as  in  finished  "study."  I  venture 
to  think  that  even  a  limited  selec- 
tion, a  provisional  instalment,  of 
his  charming  and  characteristic 
lotteni  will  ser%'e  to  dissipate  many 
prejudices.  Some  of  them  are 
too  intimate  and  confldential  for 
publication.  There  are  passages 
of  flattering  personal  appreciation 
which  must,  wherever  practicable, 
Iw  omittwl,  while  on  the  other  hand 
tliere  arc  humorously  savage  de- 
nunciations of  clerical  impostors 
and  political  charlatans  which 
might  be  taken  too  seriously  by 
the  unwary.  Froude,  though  con- 
stitutionally goofi-humoured,  could 
hit  very  hsrd  when  roused.  And 
there  wcro  occasions  when  be  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  faia  mind  to 
friend  and  foe, — though  I  honestly 
believe  that  he  nevvr  penned  a 
line  which,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, the  world  was  not  welcome 
to  read.  His  opinions  might 
change  —  as  they  no  doubt  did; 
but  he  wrote  always  with  the  most 
absolute  sincerity.  He  did  not 
pride  himself  on  "  consistency," — 
which  imiecd  is  not  seldom  only  a 
euphuism  for  obstinacy  or  unteach- 
ablenesK.  Of  a  cer^in  eminent 
politician  he  wrote  to  mo  long  ago, 
that  he  was  '*a  maa  of  the  be- 


^  "  I  greatly  fear  I  shnl)  not  get  to  yon  to-nigbt.  I  am  never  sure  of  Mon- 
day, owing  to  my  Ininranco  work,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  So  if  1  do  not 
appear  at  seven,  ycm  will  know  how  sorry  I  am  for  myself.  Give  my  he«t 
rogarfJB  and  admiration  to  your  friend.  M'faat  a  noble  nttcniQOO  that  was  and 
tit — M  full  of  geniaa  as  ar«  his  eyos — tlw;  glow  from  within.  He  otid  Cartylo  am 
onr  only  Rccton  of  (ienins.  I  shall  be  very  vexM  if  I  don't  nee  him.'' — Lctt«r 
from  l)r  Juhn  I'.rowii,  1805.  On  anotlier  occasion  *'  l>r  John  "  writoe  (hat  hu 
in  afraid  he  will  not  be  able  to  comts  as  possibly  old  Mrs  Brcwuter  is  to  lUuo 
with  him.  "  But  I  hope  to  learn  to>day  the  will  of  that  bcautifoUcst  awl  okleit 
of  women." 
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I  FA\CY  that  I  shall  always  her«- 
after  associate  the  plaintive  strains 
of  Clock's  "  Orpheo  "  with  the  faUl 
iUiK^ss  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  hear  Julia 
Ravoglio  at  a  morning  perform- 
ance of  the  "Orpheo,"  when  I 
learnt  that  Froudo  was  dying, 
Julia  Kavoglio,  as  Orpheus,  has 
always  been  and  is  still  (as  1  think) 
without  a  rival ;  but  that  day  it 
seemed  as  if  the  news  I  had  just 
recnivfHl  addin)  a  keen,  a  poignant, 
pathos  to  m  usic  which  I  never 
hear  unmoved.  While  one  was 
being  recalled  from  Hades,  another 
high  and  pure  spirit  was  passing 
away  !  Somehow  the  tender  ap- 
peal, the  exquisite  pain  and  pas- 
sion, the  lofty  consecration  of  a 
love  stronger  than  death,  elicited 
a  responsive  echo.  Were  it  pos- 
rible  to  revoke  the  sentence  that 
had  gone  forth  1  Might  not  Death 
bo  appeased  once  moret  Kven  at 
the  eleventh  hour  might  he  not  be 
persuaded  to  relent  t 

But  in  our  prosaic  modem  world 
(where  ovnn  the  piping  of  an  Or- 
pheus would  be  unregarded)  there 
is  no  relenting.  Science  has  felt 
her  way  too  surely  :  when  she  tolls 
us  with  impartial  composure,  with 
cruel  serenity,  that  there  is  no 
hope,  we  ask  in  vain  for  a  reprieve. 
Froude,  if  we  count  by  years,  was 
an  old  man ;  yet  it  was  wellnigh 
Impossible  to  believe  that  he  could 
be  dying.  Until  a  year  or  two 
ago  he  had  retained  much  of  his 
youthful  vigour.  His  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 
He  could  still  land  his  salmon; 
and  he  had  been  a  famous  angler. 
Ho  could  still  handle  a  gun  ;  and 
he  had  been  a  crack  ahot  iti  hia 
time.  When  alxwinl  the  tidy  little 
craft   that    he  kept  at  Salcombe, 
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especially  if  the  waves  ran  higli, 
he  was  almost  boyislily  elate. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  was  sad ; 
hut  it  was  the  sadness  of  one  who, 
looking  before  and  after,  has  found  ^ 
that  the  riddle  is  hard  to  read.  He  ■ 
had  indeed  an  evorproacnt  sense 
of  the  mysteries  of  existence,  and 
of  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
creature  to  the  unknown  and  in- 
visible lawgiver.  I  have  heard 
him  described  by  shallow  observers 
as  "taciturn"  and  "aatumine." 
No  two  words  could  be  less  de-  h 
scriptive.  He  was  a  singalarly  I 
bright  and  vivacious  companion; 
his  smile  was  winning  as  a  wo- 
man's; possibly  he  did  not  always 
unbend,  bat  when  he  unbent  he 
unbent  wholly.  In  congenial 
society  he  was  ready  to  discourse 
on  every  topic  in  the  heaven  above 
or  on  the  earth  beneath ;  and 
when  at  hia  beat  he  was  not  only 
a  brilliant  and  picturesque  bat  a 
really  suggestive  talker.  I  would 
not  have  it  thought  that  he  was  not 
Bometimea  severe.  He  had  a  very 
high  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  hated  all  shams,  religious,  liter- 
ary, political.  The  casuistry  of  the 
rhetorician,  the  sophistical  make- 
believe  of  the  worldly  ecclesiastic, 
he  could  not  abide.  In  public  as 
in  private  they  were  abhorrent  to 
hini.  But  while  ho  hod  a  passion- 
ate scorn  of  meanness  and  truck- 
ling, he  had  an  equally  passionate 
reverence  for  truth,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  whatever  guise  it  as- 
sumed. The  mask  might  be  some- 
times as  impassive  as  Disraeli's ; 
but  behind  it  was  an  almost 
tremulous  sensitiveness— a  tender- 
ness easily  wounded.  His  presence 
was  striking  and  impressive, — ooal- 
black  eyes,  wonderfully  luBtrona 
and  luminous  ("  eyes  full  of  genittfl 
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— the  glow  from  within," — as  Dr 
John  Brown  said  ');  coal  -  Lliick 
hair,  only  iBtttrly  streaked  with 
grey;  maBsive  featarea  strongly 
lined,  —  inasEive  yet  mobile,  and 
capable  of  the  bu  btlest  play  of  ex- 
pression. For  royself  I  can  say 
without  any  reserve  that  he  was, 
npon  the  whole,  the  most  interest- 
ing man  I  have  ever  known.  To 
ine,  moreover,  not  only  the  most 
interesting,  but  the  most  stead- 
fastly friendly.  I  have  fished  with 
him  in  the  English  Channel,  have 
yachted  with  him  on  the  Kenmare 
river,  have  acted  as  his  assessor  in 
University  courts,  have  been  bis 
guest  and  his  ho8t  for  five-and- 
thirty  years  ;  and  I  found  him  ever 
the  same,  —  the  most  loyal  and 
lovable  of  friends,  the  frankest 
but  most  genial  of  critics. 

That  what  may  be  roughly 
called  the  popular  inipres.ston  is 
very  diflerent  I  am  well  aware. 
That  this  silent,  reserved,  cynical, 
■ordonic  censor  held  aloof  from  his 
fellows,  and  regarded  them  with 
tacit  or  even  S^'iftian  disapproba- 
tion, we  have  been  assured  again 
and  again.  Ai^aiiifit  such  a  con- 
firmed misunderstanding,  the  assur- 
ance of  friends  is  comparatively 
valueless.  But  even  yet  the  true 
man  is  disclosed  in  bis  letters ; 
and  of  his  letters  I  have  preserved 
many.  He  wrote  with  surprising 
case ;  and  the  sunshine  or  storm 
of  the  moment  was  reflected  in 
them  as  in  a  glass.  His  **  verbal 
magic "  was  not  an  accomplish- 
ment but  a  natural  graoa    Carlyle 


might  hammer  away  painfully  at 
his  Frederick  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow;  but  Froude,  however 
lofty  or  however  lowly  the  theme, 
WHS  never  emliiirraased  ;  and  the 
rhythmical  rise  and  fall,  the  mus- 
ical How,  of  hia  written  wordii  was 
as  noticeable  in  familiar  epistle 
as  in  finished  "study."  I  venture 
to  think  that  even  a  limited  selec- 
tion, a  provisional  instalment,  of 
his  charming  and  characteristic 
letters  will  serve  to  dissipate  many 
prejudices.  Some  of  thorn  are 
too  intimate  and  confidential  for 
publication,  There  are  passages 
of  flattering  personal  appreciation 
which  must,  wherever  practicable, 
be  omitted,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  hnmorously  savage  de- 
nunciations of  clerical  impostors 
and  political  charlatans  which 
might  l>e  taken  too  seriously  by 
the  unwary.  Froude,  though  con- 
stitutionally good-humoured,  could 
hit  very  hard  when  roused.  And 
there  wore  occasions  when  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  sjmak  his  mind  to 
friend  and  foe, — though  I  honestly 
believe  that  be  never  penne^l  a 
lino  which,  so  far  as  ho  was  con- 
cerned, the  world  was  not  welcome 
to  read.  Flis  opinions  might 
change  —  as  they  no  doubt  did  ; 
but  he  wrote  always  with  the  moHt 
absolute  sincerity.  He  did  not 
pride  himself  on  "  consistency," — 
which  indeed  is  not  seldom  only  a 
euphuism  for  obstinacy  or  unteach- 
ableness.  Of  a  certain  eminent 
politician  he  wrote  to  me  long  ago, 
that  be  was  *'a  man  of  the  be- 


^  "I  greatly  fear  I  sli&ll  not  get  to  you  to-ulght.  I  am  never  mre  of  Mon- 
day, ow^g  to  my  Iiiiorance  woi^,  which  oatmot  be  gaiaaalil.  So  If  I  do  uot 
appear  at  seven,  you  will  know  how  sorry  1  am  for  mynelf.  Oh*e  my  best 
regKrcIa  anil  admiration  to  your  fritrnd.  Whftt  a  noble  ntt«nuit:a  that  wiui  and 
{ft—  as  full  of  (jeniua  as  arc  his  eyea — the  glow  from  within.  Yto  and  Carlylo  aru 
oar  only  Rcctori  of  (ienius.  I  shall  be  wry  vcx'd  if  I  don't  see  him." — L«ttor 
from  L)r  John  Hrowu,  1805.  On  another  ocitixion  "  Dr  John  "  writes  that  he 
Is  afmid  he  will  uot  he  able  to  come,  aa  poosiMy  old  Mrs  HroM-eter  is  to  dine 
with  him,  "  But  1  bopo  to  learn  to-day  the  will  of  that  besutifulleet  and  oldest 
of  womeo," 
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lieving  temperament,  without  a 
single  conviction  that  can  stand  a 
strain";  but  (though  sentiitivo  as 
an  aneroid  to  all  the  moods  of  the 
weather)  his  own  vital  convictions 
were  never  lightly  ahsken.  There 
was  an  apparent  fickleness^  no 
doubt,  about  his  judgments  of 
men ;  but  It  was  apparent  only. 
Ho  judged  them  as  ^  week  by 
we«k,  session  after  seasion  —  they 
approach^^d  or  fell  short  of  hia 
ideal  Ho  had,  for  example,  no 
confidence  in  the  divine  wisdom 
of  democracies ;  the  V(fx  pojmli 
was  not  the  vox  Dei  —  quite  the 
reverse  indeed  as  a  rule  ;  and  just 
as  the  statesman  when  ho  resisted 
ignorant  popular  clamour  was 
blessed,  so  when  he  yielded  was 
be  banned. 

The  lettora  cover  a  wide  range — 
literature,  history,  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, ami  politics.  lirowning,  Car- 
lyle,  Matthow  Arnold,  Swinburne, 
Freeman,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  are 
among  the  men  who  figure  most 
prominently  in  this  vivid  record 
of  five  and-thirty  years.  The  Rns- 
sian  troubles,  the  Trish  troubles, 
the  Cnrlylft  troubles,  —  thero  is 
hardly  a  single  incident  of  our 
time  on  which  they  do  not  touch. 
Ono  page  will  be  devoted  to  the 
atrugi^U!  between  Moslem  and  Slav  ; 
the  n<?xt  to  the  contest  between 
rat  and  water-hen,  or  "  the  fate  of 
the  magpie's  nest."  A  singularly 
sensitive  and  receptive  eye  watche_s 
with  unwearied  curiosity  the  game 
that  is  being  played  I  The  watcher 
sometimes  becomes  the  worker ; 
and  then — once  at  least,  and  possi- 
bly more  than  once — the  interest 
deepens  into  tragedy, 

I  did  not  know  Fronde  except 
through  his  books  (the  first  two 
volumes  of  tlio  '  History  of  Eng- 
land *  had  been  published  in  1856) 
Until,  on  John  Parker's  death  in 
ISGO,  ho  undertook  the  roanagc- 
ment  of  '  Frascr's  Magazine.*     He 


had  nursed  Parker  on  his  death- 
bed ;  he  wiia  with  liim  to  the  end  ; 
and  it  was  to  Froude  that  Parker's 
aged  father  naturally  looked  for 
help  when  the  blow  fell.  For 
twenty  years  thereafter  Froude, 
though  much  occupied  (till  1870 
at  least)  on  the  successive  volumes 
of  his  history,  continued  to  edit 
the  Magazine, — Charles  Kingsley 
and  Sir  Theodore  Slartin  occasion- 
ally taking  the  duty  when  he  hiul 
to  be  at  Simancos  or  elsewhere 
abroad.  It  was  in  18G0,  conae- 
quently,  that  our  correspondence 
began;  and  it  did  not  close  till 
the  summer  of  the  present  year. 
His  last  letter  to  mo  is  dated  32d 
June  1694.  I  need  only  add  that 
I  had  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  '  Fraser '  for  sevcrHl  years  be- 
fore Parker's  death  ;  and  that  the 
manuscript  of  a  political  sketch 
(now  dead  and  buried),  entitled 
'  Tbalatto,'  was  in  his  hands  at  the 
time. 

"6CUPT0S  PrjicR,  HrDK  Paek, 
DtutiAer  17  [1S60]. 

*■  Dear  Sir, — You  must  excuse 
the  silence  of  the  Editor  of 
*  Fraser ' ;  when  there  was  no 
editor,  you  could  receive  no  letter 
from  such  a  person.  .  .  .  Am  I 
addressing  '  Shirley '  1  At  present 
even  the  names  of  most  of  the 
contributors  arc  unknown  to  me;. 
I  hope,  however,  that  I  may  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  them 
in  a  little  while.  I  have  often 
heard  John  Parker  mention  your 
name. — Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  A.  Fbol-de." 

"  The  papers  are  sent  to  me  ia 
handfuls  from  the  Strand.  I  got 
not  what  1  wish  to  sec,  but  what 
the  porter's  hands  happen  to  close 
npon  when  they  dive  into  poor 
young  Parker's  chest.  Chost  and 
all,  I  believe,  come  to  me  to- 
morrow.   ...    I  hope  when  yoo 
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oooie  to  London  yoa  will  give  me 
the  pleaaurn  of  your  acquaintance, 
And  iriU  call  on  mo." 

"6  CLmt):t  Plac«,  Mitob  Pj.rx, 

"  I  have  road  *  ThalatU.'  .  .  . 
TliB  yacht  scene  innde  me  groan 
over  the  recollection  of  days  and 
occupation  exactly  the  same.  To 
wandtT  round  thn  world  in  a 
hondrcd  -  ton  schooner  would  be 
my  highest  realuatioo  of  haman 
felicity." 

"BcMinuDos,  IfLi  OF  Winnr, 
.1«!/wi  12  [18(121. 

"We  were  driven  at  la«t  to  a 
thorier  fli^'ht  for  our  summer  than 
-we  had  intended.  .  .  .  You  will 
8M  me,  however,  at  Edtnlmrgh 
oAwff  before  X  begin  to  write  out 
my  tint  copy.  Even  on  so  old 
and  vexed  a  subject  as  Mary 
Stuart,  I  have  much  to  tell  that 
is  new.  Alaa !  that  Knox's  Kirk 
should  have  sunk  down  into  the 
thing  which  is  represented  in  those 
verses.  .  ,  .  The  hurribto  croed  is 
not  new.  Thomas  Aquinas  says 
much  the  some.  And  after  all, 
if  it  is  once  allowed  that  God 
Almighty  will  torture  poor  Devils 
for  ever  and  ev«r  for  making  mis- 
takes on  the  nature  of  the  Trinity, 
I  don't  Bee  why  any  quantity  of 
capricious  horrors  may  not  bo 
equally  true.  Given  the  truth  of 
what  all  English  orthodox  parsons 
profess  to  believe,  and  llcphzibah 
Jones  may  believe  as  mucli  more 
in  the  same  line  as  ho  pleaseB. 
C>nly  I  think  our  opinion  ought  to 
have  l»een  asked  as  to  whether  we 
would  accept  existence  on  such 
terms  before  we  were  sent  into 
the  world." 

••  6  rLirrnii  Piju:b, 
J/dy  18  [lW2y, 

"  It   it   will   not  give  you    too 

much    trouble,    will    you   telt  me. 


quite  briefly,  the  relation  in  which 
*  thu  Ijords  of  the  Articles  *  stood 
to  a  Scotch  Parliament,  and  how 
in  theory  they  were  chosen  ? " 

"6  Currojr  Pljlcr,  Htdi  Pabje, 

**  My    dkab   SKRtTON,  — Thank 
you   much.     You  tell  me  exactly 
what  I  wanted  to  know.     I  fear     » 
my  book  will  bring  all  your  people  mt 
about  my  ears.    Mary  Stuart,  from   m 
my  point  of  view,  was  something 
between  Rachel  and  a  panthercss. 
— Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  A.  Froudb." 

"  IlAHMOATB,  KoMter  ilontiay,  IBCS. 
**I  know  yery  little  of  Brown- 1 
log's  poetry  ;    but   Browning  him- 
self   T    oduitre    extremely,    and    I ' 
have  often   wished  for  leisure  to 
read   him.      I    tried    '  I^&rncelsua' ^ 
twenty  yp-ars  ago    unBaccessfolly.  I 
and  this,  I  suppose,  has  prevented 
uifi   from    exciting    myself  aliout 
him    as   1    ought.       By  all   means 
lot  mo  have  your  article.    Kingsley 
was  very  sorry  not  to  see  you." 


"BSMDRrDGC,  tSLB  OF  WlCHT, 

"Mr  DEAK  Skblton,— I  sup- 
pose you  are  right  about  the 
Maclochlan  story '^ — in  some  do* 
grco.  But  in  that  tho  offence 
was  trf-ason  and  not  creed  (though 
I  incline  to  think  tho  tradition 
true  as  to  the  public  execution), 
yet  creed  and  treason  ran  inevi- 
tably one  into  the  other.  The 
two  metals,  quite  separate  in  the 
cold  days,  fused  together  in  the 
melting  heat  of  passion.  I  wisbj 
yon  or  some  competent  persoi 
would  take  a  look  at  your  Scotch 
history  as  a  whole  from  tho 
Reformatioa  downwards,  showing 
how  Queen  Mary's  Catholics  b«y 
came  the  Montrose  and  the  Clavei 
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house  of  t)ie  next  century.  Men 
divide  theniBelvea  into  orthodox 
and  unorthodox  quite  irrespective 
of  the  special  creed  they  profess. 
The  types  of  character  and  the  con- 
trasts of  character  remain  constant, 
vhile  the  subjoct- matter  Is  inlin- 
itely  varied.  Your  orthodox  lati- 
tadinarian  8adducoe  joined  in  con- 
demning our  Ijord,  just  as  ynur 
orthodox  latitadinari&n  Doctor 
Lushington  condemns  the  Essay- 
ists. No  mind  could  be  further  from 
a  Covenanter's,  judged  by  its  separ- 
ate detailed  opinions,  than  Macau- 
lay's  ;  yet  the  essential  resemblance 
of  sympathy  was  stronger  than  the 
opposwl  views  of  which  he  was 
conscious.  The  remarkable  thing 
in  iScotland  was  the  inleuse  hatred 
of  the  two  parties  for  each  other. 
It  wiw  not  altogether  Highlander 
and  Jjowlander.  It  was  not 
patrician  and  plebeian,  though  in 
some  degree  Uiese  divisions  fol- 
lowed the  religious  division. 

"All  mankind,  Ooleridgo  says,  are 
either  Nominalist  or  Realist.  Tliis 
was  a  metaphysical  way  of  ex- 
pressing two  opposed  classHS  which 
in  one  form  or  other  divide  the 
world ;  and  which  in  your  Scot- 
land took  such  pictunsque  and 
romantic  forms. — Ever  faithfully 
yours,  J.  A.  Froudk. 

"On  controverted  points  I  ap- 
prove myself  of  the  practice  of 
the  Reformation.  When  St  Paal'a 
Cross  pulpit  was  occupied  one 
Sunday  by  a  Lutheran,  die  next 
by  a  Catholic,  the  next  by  a  Oal- 
vtuist,  all  sides  had  a  hearing,  and 
the  preachers  knew  that  they 
would  be  pulled  up  before  the 
same  audience  for  what  they  might 
say." 

"You  will  let  we  keep  Ilrown- 
i«S  till  Feb.— will  you  not?" 


[Froude  in  his  conduct  of  the 
Magazine  followed  the  "  Reforma- 
tion practice  "  ;  though  Browning, 
I  am  afraid,  was  a  hard  nut  to 
crack.  But  the  prolonged  unpop- 
ularity of  our  great  poet  is  now  a 
commonplace.]  ^ 

"fl  CtlVTOK  PlaCB,        H 
Jan.  3  [1803]. 

"My  deah  Skkltos, — I  am 
very  sorry  about  Browning.  Tlie 
length  has  been  the  difficulty. 
AVere  it  mode  up  of  your  own 
vork  it  should  have  gone  in  long 
ago,  without  a  day's  delay.  But 
Browning's  verse  I^with  intellect, 
thought,  power,  grace,  all  the ! 
charms  in  detail  which  poetry 
should  have,  it  rings  after  all  like 
a  bell  of  lead.  However,  it  shall 
go  in  next  time — for  your  sake. 
No  doubt  he  deservtta  «U  you  say  ; 
yetitwill  hevain.  To  this  generar 
tion  Browning  is  as  uninteresting 
as  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were  to 
the  last  century.  In  making  the 
comparison  you  see  I  admit  that 
you  may  be  right.  I  have  no  idea 
of  giving  up  '  Eraser '  unless  it 
changes  hands,  and  goes  to  some 
publisher  whose  views  about  it 
may  be  ditjerent  from  mine, 
Parker,  as  you  know,  wishes  to 
sell  it.  'Thatatta'  caiue  duly, 
very  much  improved,  I  think,  by 
the  additions.  Thank  you  most 
warmly  for  your  words  about  me 
in  the  Preface.  I  wish  I  could 
deserve  them.  I  ho|)c  to  be  in 
Edinburgh  the  end  of  the  month- 
I  suppose  I  had  l>etter  go  through 
at  once,  and  see  Dunbar  and  Ber- 
wick on  my  way  back.  Surely  I 
shall  be  delighted  with  *Tlic  Sea- 
side Sketch.' — Faithfully  yours, 
'*J.  A.  Feoudk." 

"Jtfufx*8[1863]. 

"The  Magazine  prospers.  The 
circulation  now  exceeds  3000,  and 
more  copies  must  be  printed." 
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*' April  lii{\S6iil 

"  I  was  highly  com  pti  me  Died  by 
GaHyle  last  night  on  the  manage* 
ment  of  '  Fraser.' " 

"Tlie  old  familiar  faces  which 
we  recollect  from  cliildhood  have  a 
hold  over  us  peculiar  of  it«  kind  ; 
and  as  they  drop  oif  one  by  one 
the  roots  of  our  own  hold  on  lifo 
seem  sbakeii.  .  .  .  But  somehow 
when  Bocoeeaes  of  this  kind  do 
come  to  us,  they  oome  at  a  time 
when  we  have  ceased  to  care  for 
them,  and  ore  bt^ginnlng  to  think 
OS  much  of  the  other  world  as  tlie 
present." 

"Dmanbtr  12  pSOS]. 

"I  want  you  some  day  to  go 
with  mo  to  Lochlevcn,  and  then  to 
Stirling,  Perth,  and  Glasgow.  Be- 
fore I  go  further  1  uiuit  have  a 
persona]  knowledge  of  Lochleren 
Castle  and  the  gronndu  at  Lang- 
aide.  Also  I  must  look  at  the 
street  at  Linlithgow  where  Murray 
was  shot." 

"  ttttmnUr  n  [lUZ]. 

"As  to  Damley.  Yes,  it  was 
too  certain  that  she  would  kill 
him.  Ho  was  a  poor  wretched 
worm ;  but  they  hod  better  have 
lot  him  craw]  away  to  England, 
and  the  manner  of  it  was  so  pite- 
ous. SlUI,  considering  the  times, 
there  was  nothing  about  a  mere 
murder  of  an  inconvenient  scoun- 
drel BO  very  wonderful.  It  was 
made  important  by  the  political 
consequences.  On  tlie  ground  that 
*a  blunder  is  worse  than  a  crime,' 
it  was  unpardonable." 

"  Ffhrtuiiy  i»  (1844). 

"  Lord  Staiihopo  tells  me  that 
he  [Joseph  Hobcrtsou]  has  just 
brought   out  for   the    JJannatyn« 


Club  a  curious  book  about  Qun«i] 
Mary. . . .  If  you  set?  MrRobertson,' 
will  you  kindly  UA\  him  that  if  he' 
will  lend  me  the  book  I  will  take 
the  greatest  oare  of  it. ...  I  send 
you  a  lecture  which  I  gave  at  the^ 
Royal  Institution,  and  for  which  T 
was  called  an  Atheist" 

"6  Curros  1'lact,  J^ne'JH  {18MJ, 
"  I  almost  regret  that  I  did  no<| 
choose  Scotland  this  year,  as  lo 
knowledge  of  many  places  Is  grov^ 
ing  more  and   more    necessary  to 
me.     If  we   are  alive   next   year, 
you  must  take  nie  to  Lochleven. 
I  want  bo  make  out  Carberry  Hill, 
and    to    seat    myself    on    Queen 
Mary's  stone.  . .  .  The  story  grows 
wildur   and    grander   the   more   I 
know  of   it ;   hut   like   mosfc  wild 
countries  it  has  bad  roads  through 
it,  and  the  travelling  is  dangerj 
ous," 

•'HALa>HBB.  Augtul  U  [\SQi\. 

"  I  am  only  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  Campaigner'-  is  so  near  bis 
retirement.  Let  it  be  only  on 
furlough,  and  let  us  by  all  means 
hope  for  more  of  lain  by-and-by. 
If  your  own  travels  bring  you 
this  way  it  will  be  must  delightful, 
only  if  you  coma  let  it  be  before 
this  splendid  weather  ends.  We 
have  no  grouse,  but  we  have  a  sea 
like  the  Mediterranean,  and  estu- 
aries l)eflutiful  as  Xjoch  Fyne,  the 
grocn  water  washing  our  garden 
wall,  and  boats  and  mackerel.  I, 
alas  I  instead  of  enjoying  it,  have 
been  floundering  all  the  summer^ 
among  the  extinct  mine-shafts  ofifl 
Scotch  politics,  —  the  most  dam-* 
nable  set  of  pitfalls  mortal  man 
was  ever  put  to  blunder  through 
in  the  dark.  Nothing  but  blind 
paths  ending  each  of  them  in  a 
chasm  with  no  bottom,  and  in  Uie 
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place  of  guides  with  good  horn 
lantliorns  to  show  the  way,  noth- 
ing but  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Will  o'-the-wisp3.  I  believe  slill 
that  the  Kegent  Murray  was  the 
honesU«t  man  in  the  wliolo  island  ; 
bat  there  was  much  pitch  which 
he  could  not  help  handling. — Ever 
most  truly  yours, 

*'  J.  A.  Fkoude." 

"  6  CLinoir  Plack,  June  6  [li&i], 
"My  DEAii  Kkelton,— Thanks 
about  the  Cuinpuigner*  which  is 
quite  faultless.  If  you  care  for 
praise,  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  said  by  all  whose  good  word 
is  valuable.  You  shnll  have  your 
proof  a»  soon  as  po&sible.  1  did 
my  work  in  Spain ;  and  except 
tliat  I  fouikd  I  should  have  to  go 
there  many  timps  again,  I  shuuld 
te  well  sutisiied.  Just  now  my 
chief  interest,  is  in  a  number  of 
ballads  in  the  Record  Otlice  on  the 
death  of  Daniley,  and  again  on 
that  of  the  Kt^eiit  Murray.  The 
whole  tragedy  told  in  that  wild 
musical  Scotch,  which  is  like  a 
voice  out  of  another  world.  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  some 
written  or  nominally  written  by 
Hobert  Semple,  but  there  is  more 
than  one  band.  Will  you  ask  any 
of  your  anticjuarian  friends  if  they 
know  anything  alx)Ut  them  1  They 
are  printed  on  loose  sheets  at  tlie 
time— 1567  and  1570.  Tbereiano 
doubt  of  their  being  the  genuine 
expression  of  the  emotious  of  the 
time,  and  although  strongly  Puri- 
tan, they  are  equally  beautiful.  I 
am  having  theai  copied,  and  shall 
print  them  in  a  volume '  if  you  or 
Laing  or  some  one  will  help  me 
with  the  Scotch.  —  Most  truly 
yours,  J.  A.  Frodue." 


"Theodore  Martin  will,  I  hope,! 
undertake  the  Life  of  Maitlandi 
of  Lathington,  which  I  have  bean] 
so  long  wishing  to  have  written.  [ 
Will  the  trout  rise  in  Lochlevenj 
in  May  t  Then,  or  about  then,  X 
hope  for  my  fortnight  with  you  iaj 
the  North." 

"WSsTCtlFF  II0P8B,   RaSISUATB,  ' 

Attfftut  6  [IS65\. 

"Pauj.  cares  for  nothing  but 
popularity;  he  will  do  what  the 
people  most  interested  wish  ;  and 
ho  would  appoint  the  Devil  over 
the  head  of  Gabriel  if  be  oould 
gain  a  vote  by  it." 

"  Westclipp,  a  ngvMt  25  [1865].  1 
"  If  you  have  time,  I  wish  you 
would  write  half  •  a  •  dozen  pagev 
for  October  in  review  of  two  little 
books  of  pofctrj' — one  Allingham*g 
'  Fifty  Modern  Poems ' ;  the  other 
another  volume  of  our  Devonshire 
Poatman  Oapem,  whom  I  reviewed 
in  'Froaer'  seven  years  a;^o,  when 
he  firvt  appeared.  Art  has  done 
nothing  for  him,  but  ho  is  a  fine 
musician  by  nature,  and  found  out 
his  faculties  merely  by  being  em- 
ployed to  write  songs  for  the 
farmers'  festivities  at  Christmas, 
and  sonnets  or  elegies  for  despair- 
ing lovor  and  friend.  It  is  wild- 
fiower  growth,  but  real  as  far  aa 
it  goes." 

"G  Ohsi/>w  Gardbhs, 
Ociober  IS  [lSd61. 

"I  hope  to  be  with  you  on  the 
second.  Pray  do  not  ask  people 
to  meet  me.  I  nm  sorry  about 
the  chair ;  a  leaden  bottom  and  a 
wooden  head  seem  the  established 
qualifications." 

[This  is  the  first  letter  from  Ui«  J 


^  Since  tUifl  letter  uas  writteu  ttieee  poema  have  beeit  issued  by  th«  SonHUh 
Text  Socitty  ui  a  volmue  edited  by  I>r  CranitouD,  ontitluO  '  Satirical  Fwiiia  of 
tli«  Timo  rtf  tho  lUtformation.* 


^mttnuMmurii^v 


pleftBftnt  house  in  Onslow  Gardens, 
wht-re  Fronde  remained  until  ho 
went  to  Oxford  in  1&9I.] 

[[n  Jnne  18G5  I  had  reviewed 
Mr  Swinburne's  earliest  volume, 
*The  Queen  -  Mother  and  Hoe»- 
mond  ' ;  and  on  the  appearance  of 
tbo  first  series  of  'Poems  and 
Ballads'  in  l&6(i,  Froudo  per- 
mitted me,  after  some  hrsltation, 
and  in  spite  of,  or  rather  in  con- 
sequence of,  the  extravagant  and 
irrational  violence  of  the  critics, 
to  insert  a  qualified  '*  apology." 
He  had  at  lirst,  having  seen  only 
garbled  extracts,  been  rattier  car- 
ried away.] 


**  You  ai-e  coining  round  to  my 
opinion  of  Swinburne.  ...  I 
have  lookerl  at  his  late  poems,  but 
J  have  not  got  a  copy  of  them. 
Your  dilEculty  will  be  in  chooBing 
pMtages  to  justify  your  interpre- 
tation. .  .  .  What  about  Dallas  1 
1i  tlie  book  ever  coming  out,  or 
is  the  article  to  be  broken  apT — 
Most  truly  yours, 

"J.  A.  Fbodde." 


"BAiairoiinit,  ToBguATr, 

*•  Since  I  wrote  you  I  have  seen 
Swinbunie's  volume,  and  also  tlie 
'Saturday'  nnd  the  'Athenirum' 
reviews  of  it.  Them  is  much,  of 
course,  which  is  highly  objection- 
able in  it,  but  much  also  of  real 
beauty.  He  convinces  me  in  fact 
for  the  first  time  that  he  has  real 
stufl*  in  him,  and  I  tbiok,  consid- 
ering  the  fatnous  stupidity  with 
which  the  critics  have  hitherto 
flattercH  him,  considering  that  be 
is  Btill  very  young,  and  that  the 
London  intellectual  life  is  perhaps 


the  very  worst  soil  whicli  has  fiver 
existed  in  the  world  for  a  young 
poet  to  be  planted  in, — considnr-S 
ing  all  this,  I  am  very  unwilling  tol| 
follow  the  crew  of  Philistinns.  and 
bite  his  heels  Hko  the  rest  of  them. 
The  'Saturday  Heview'  tempera- 
ment is  ten  thousand  thouKund 
times  more  damnable  tJian  the 
worst  of  Swinburne's  skits.  Mod- 
ern respectability  is  so  utterly 
without  Ood,  faith,  heart ;  it 
shows  80  singular  ingenuity  in 
assailing  and  injuring  everything 
that  is  noble  and  good,  and  so 
systematic  a  preference  for  what 
is  mean  and  paltry,  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  a  young  fellow  dash- 
ing his  heels  into  the  face  of  it. 
If  he  is  to  be  cut  up  for  what  he 
has  done,  I  would  lay  the  bhune 
far  more  heavily  on  others  than 
on  him,  and  I  would  select  and 
especially  praise  the  many  things 
which  highly  deserve  pmise. 
When  there  is  any  kind  of  true 
genius,  we  have  no  right  to  drive 
it  mad.  We  must  deal  with  it 
wisely,  justly,  fairly. — »er  yours, 
"J.  A.  Fkouuk." 


I 


"5  Oxau)w  tiinoExs, 

"  I  entirely  except  to  your  view 
that  there  is  no  genius  in  the 
country  beyond  what  is  occupying 
itself  with  stringing;  words  together 
in  prose  or  verse.  I  should  say, 
on  the  contrary,  tliat  genius  in- 
tuitively seeks  the  practical,  and 
only  by  accident  gets  squeezed  off 
the  road  into  liook- writing.  The 
ablest  men  in  the  country  at  this 
time,  I  believe,  are  lawyers,  en- 
gineers, men  of  science,  doctors, 
statesmen,  anything  but  authors. 
If  we  have  only  four  supreme 
men  at  pnsent  alive  among  us, 
and  if  Browning  and  Ruskin  ftre 
two  of  those,  the  sooner  you  and  I 
emigrate  tlic  better." 


I 


I 
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I  fif  Jamea  Anthony  Froudf. — /. 


[Dec. 


'*  5  Okslow  (Iabdbni, 

/■A(i[IM7j. 

"  Your  paper  is  with  the  printers. 
I  don't  agree  with  it;  but  why 
Bhould  I?  Could  you  not  prefix 
to  the  proof  two  or  three  words 
intimating  thnt  you  don't  aj;ree 
with  the  line  which  wc  are  taking, 
and  that  you  wish  to  say  a  HttlH 
on  the  other  side  ?  and  then  I  can 
put  a  note  saying  that  1  have  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  wishes  of  an  old 
and  deeply  valued  contributor.  I 
am  grieved  to  hear  about  your 
side.  If  1  were  you,  and  could 
manage  it,  I  would  go  right  away 
to  Algiers  or  some  such  place. 
— Most  truly  yours, 

*'J.  A.  Fboode." 


"  5  OSRI/IW  Uaroekb, 
Jul)f  7  [\f^l]. 

"  I  had  a  pleasant  time  in  Spain, 
6nishing  my  work  there,  I  fear, 
(or  good  and  all.  A  great  deal 
which  is  curious  and  unloolced  for 
comes  out  about  the  relations  be- 
tween Jamea  V 1.  and  Spain.  Thoy 
were  more  intimate  than  anybody 
in  Scotland  knew,  and  fresh  vivid 
light  is  thrown  by  them  on  the 
Kaid  of  Ruthven.  I  have  a  weary 
time  before  me,  however,  before  I 
can  bc^n  to  write.  Tho  book 
will  bo  finished  in  tho  next  two 
volumes," 

*■  fi  0!tS[.rtW  (iAKnKKA, 
Dtttmher  26  [1M7J. 

"  I  was  on  the  point  of  writing 
to  you  to  stir  your  memory.  You 
shall  gather  material  in  Kerry 
next  year  for  Rplendid  '  Kiver- 
aide'  papers.  The  likenesses  and 
the  unlikeneR&es  to  Scotland  will 
not  fail  to  strike  you ;  also  the 
remains  of  the  Anglo-Franco-Scoto- 
Hiapano-Ilibemico  private  estab- 
Hsbntents  which  swarmed  on  those 
coasts  in  the  16th  century.  What 
a  subject  for  a  novel !" 


I 


[Froude  was  much  gratified  when,  i 
the  St  Andrews  students  in  ld6S  i 
elected     him    their    Rector,   and 
bis   Inaugural    Address    was    de- 
livered on  23d  March  18G0.] 

"  5  Omsmw  Gabtiekb, 

Ith.  a  [isei'i. 
"  I  am  writing  my  lecture,  which 
I  alternately  believe  to  be  pro- 
foundly wise  and  absolute  non- 
sense. I  suppose  it  is  neither  one 
nor  tho  other,  but  con8iderabl3r 
nearer  the  last," 

"  fi  Onslow  Gardens, 

"Matt,  wishes  your  article  on 
him  to  bo  postponed  till  the  ap- 
poarancA  of  the  new  edition  of  hia  ^ 
poems.  He  knows  that  he  ia  V 
strongest  in  criticism,  and  there- 
fore  cares  roost  to  be  praised  for 
his  verses.  Enough  can  be  said 
justly  in  praise  of  this  side  of  him 
without  flattery,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  perhaps  wise  to  con&ne 
yourself  to  it ;  but  we  can  talk 
him  over  when  I  see  yon.  About 
my  ofldrcss.  Tho  subject  will  Vie 
modem  education ;  the  bnrden, 
that  all  education,  high  and  low, 
ought  to  be  of  a  kind  to  help  men 
to  earn  their  livelihood.  The  use- 
ful Grst,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  even  afterwards.  Or  if  men 
choose  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
beautiful  and  good,  <^c.,  it  should 
be  with  the  conditions  attached  to 
that  sort  of  thing  by  the  old 
scholara  of  prospective  poverty. 
Indirectly  it  wjU  be  a  compliment 
to  your  system  at  the  expense  of 
oura.  After  four  years  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  an  expeudilure 
of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
we  turn  young  fellows  out  unable 
to  earn  a  Bixpence.and  with  babita 
of  luxury  which  will  be  a  misery 
and  temptation  to  them  all  their 
lives.  Of  course  there  will  bo 
more   in   the   lecture    than    this. 
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I  give  you  merely  a  sketch  of  the 
main  drift.  .   .  .  Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  A.   FliOUDE." 

".I  Onslow  Gardens, 
Jan.  11  [1870]. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  liked  what  I 
said  about  the  Colonies.  It  will  be 
well  if  you  will  work  to  the  same 
purpose  in  '  Blackwood.'  Every 
nerve  ought  to  be  strained,  or  it 
will  be  too  late." 

[From  this  time  onwards,  the 
policy  of  Imperial  Federation — 
or  at  least  of  a  closer  connection 
between  the  mother  country  and 
the  Colonies — was  urgently  advo- 
cated by  Mr  Froude.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  his  urgent 
advocacy  the  sounder  views  that 
now  prevail  are  in  some  measure 
due.] 

"5   OXSI/IW  (;,VRDE>'fl, 

"  You  might  put  Morris's  last 
poem  into  Uossetti's  volume. 
Also,  could  you  not  throw  a 
general  retrospective  glance  over 
the  last  ten  years'  produce  in  this 
line,— gathering  some  kind  of  unity 
of  tendency  from  it,  .  ,  .  Poetry, 
like  all  else,  is  going  post  -  haste 
to  the  Devil  just  now,  and  Alfred's 
last  volume  is  the  most  signal  in- 
stance of  it.  ,  .  .  You  might  say 
as  much  as  this — much  as  I  like 
and  honour  him. 

"  I  have  been  among  some  of  the 
Tory  magnates  lately.  They  dis- 
trust Disraeli  still,  and  will  never 
again  be  led  by  him.  So  they  are 
as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd. 
Ijord  Kitlisbury's  time  may  come ; 
but  not  yet.  I  am  going  in  with 
*  Trascr '  for  the  reconstituting 
'  authority '  somehow." 

"  5  Onslow  Gardens, 
.V«/-c/.y[l&70j. 

'*  I  am  to  lecture  at  Edinburgh 
next    winter    on    Calvin.    .     .    . 


Hearty  thanks  for  your  invita- 
tion, of  which  I  shall  not  fail  to 
avail  myself.  Kemember,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  you  and  Mrs 
Skolton  promised  yourselves  to  us 
this  summer  at  Dcrreen.  It  is  our 
last  season ;  we  are  to  be  evicted 
without  compensation  at  the  end 
of  our  lease.  ...  I  want  a  crusade 
against  party  government.  That 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief 
under  which  we  groan." 

"5  Onslow  Gardens, 
April  12  [1S70]. 

"  Roseetti  has  gone  to  press.  I 
was  going  to  write  to  you  to  ask  if 
you  would  review  '  Lothair '  for 
the  June  number.  It  will  be  a 
labour  of  love  to  you,  and  you 
may  praise  Dizzy  as  much  as  you 
please.  G and  Co.  deliber- 
ately intend  to  shake  off  the 
Colonies.  They  are  privately 
using  their  command  of  the  situa- 
tion to  make  the  separation  in- 
evitable." 

"  DEiutKEN,  June  21  [1870]. 

*'  Don't  bother  yourself.  My 
only  vexation  was  lest  S.  and  M. 
should  construe  the  passage  into 
retaliation  for  their  own  good-for- 
nothing  attack  on  me  in  the  Q . 

I  never  resented  anything  more 
than  that  article.  I  felt  as  if  I 
was  tied  to  a  post,  and  a  mere  ass 
was  brought  up  to  kick  me.  Some 
day  I  think  I  shall  take  my  re- 
viewers all  round,  and  give  them 
a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  acknow- 
ledge to  five  real  mistakes  in  the 
whole  book —  twelve  vohtmea — about 
twenty  trifling  slips,  equivalent  to 
i's  not  dotted  and  t's  not  crossed ; 
and  that  is  all  that  the  utmost 
malignity  has  discovered.  Every 
one  of  the  rascals  has  made  a 
dozen  blunders  of  his  own,  too, 
while  detecting  one  of  mine." 

[This  is  almost  the  only  letter 


in  which  Froude  alluded  to  the 
charRcs  of  inaccuracy  that  were 
fret'ly  brought  iigainst  liiin  by  Mr 
Freeman  and  otJiers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  charge,  even  when 
Btated  in  far  more  temperate  lan- 
guage than  was  used  at  the  time, 
rests  on  no  sufiicient  basis.  We 
must  remoml>er  that  he  was  to 
some  oxtnnt  a  pioneer,  and  that 
he  wa£  the  lirst  (for  instance)  to 
utilise  tlic  treasures  of  Siniancas. 
Tie  transcribed,  from  the  Spanish, 
masses  of  papers  which  even  a 
Spaniard  wonid  have  read  with 
ditficalty,  and  I  am  assured  that 
bis  translations  (with  rare  excep- 
tions) render  the  original  with 
Bingular  exactness.  As  regards 
Scottish  history,  I  could  not  accept 
his  eoficluaions,  and  I  had  more 
than  once  to  examine  his  state- 
ments sentence  by  sentence ;  but  I 
havo  seen  no  reason  to  change  the 
opinion  I  expressed  in  the  Pre- 
face to  'Maitland  of  Lethington' : 
"  Only  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  had  to  work  upon  the  mass 
of  Scottish  material  in  the  Record 
OHico  can  properly  appreciate  Mr 
Froudti's    inexhaustible    industry 


and  substantial  accuracy.  His 
point  of  view  is  very  different 
from  mino;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  his  aer|uaintancc  with  tlie 
intricacies  of  Scottish  politics  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Mary  appears  to 
me  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  un- 
rivalled." And  with  this  view,  I 
may  add,  John  Hill  Burton  con- 
curred.'] 

"l>EHiiKE.i,  Auffiut  24  flSrO]. 
"We  expect  you  anxiously,  and 
shall  bo  most  disappointod  if  you 
and  I^Irs  Hkelton  d(i  not  come. 
At  present  the  weather  is  most 
beautiful.  Bring  your  gun  or  no6 
as  you  please.  Our  grouse  have 
been  a  failure  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  seen.  .  .  .  You  misunderstand 
mo  about  the  [Calviu]  lecture. 
I  don't  mean  to  meddle  with  the 
metaphysical  puzzle,  but  to  insist 
on  the  fact  historically  that  this 
particular  idea  ha»  several  times 
nppi^ared  in  tlio  world  under  dif- 
ferent forma,  and  always  with  the 
most  powerful  moral  ctTect,  The 
last  reappearance  of  it  in  SptnoKa, 
and  virtually  in  Uoethe,  is  the 
most  singular  of  all.   .   .  «  They 


I 


I 

i 


'  Since  the  teit  was  Trrittcn  an  odmirable  letter  on  the  subjeot  of  the  alleged 
"  inaccaraciec  "  (by  Sir  nicodore  Martin]  hun  appoarod  in  the  '  Times  * : — 

"  .Slit,— If  I  uiay  venture  to  say  so,  the  writi-r  of  your  obituary  notice  (October 
22)  of  Professor  Froudo  has  given  too  ready  iTcdence  to  the  critics  who  accused 
my  friend  of  failing  iu  tlio  painstaking  aud  discriminating  renearcb  which  most 
(^  to  tlic  production  of  anything  that  dencrvea  the  name  of  history.  To  say  of  a 
liistorijm,  OS  your  nTiter  says  of  Froude,  that  '  he  woa  not  n  student,'  that  *  be 
hod  neither  the  desire  to  probe  his  authnritics  to  the  hottom,  nor  the  patience  to 
do  no/  is  about  the  heaviest  charj^  thut  could  he  levelled  R^atnst  hira.  It 
etrikcia,  torlced,  at  the  very  root  of  his  ruputAtion  as  man  as  well  ha  writer.  To 
thoM  who,  like  irtyBalf,  know  that  Froude  thought  no  hitiour  too  great  to  ^ft  at 
the  essential  facts  of  history,  and  who  utso  know  hon*  dear  trutli  and  8tnc«nty 
were  to  bim,  the  BtatumcDt  is,  indeed,  atarthu);.  Its  accuracy  foils,  if  it  inay  be 
tested  by  the  ipccimcns  your  writer  gives  of  the  'auccdotea'  on  which  it  is 
based.  When,  be  says,  Froude  was  invited  to  inspect  the  Cecil  papers  at  lint- 
field,  '  he  went  there  and  stayed  one  day.'  W'hnt  was  the  fact!  Froude  was 
there  quite  a  month  stiwlyin}^  thesi!  papers.  A^in,  it  is  said  that  olthoa^ 
Froudf)  visited  Simancati,  *  it  is  auquestionahlo  t}iat  he  learned  conipamtively 
little  about  the  records  tliere  preserved."  Mr  Froude  waa  at  .Siinancaa  more  than 
once.  On  hia  first  ^isit,  in  1801,  he  spent  three  months  of  bard  work  there,  and 
tlieu  and  suljaetiucotly  he  spared  no  pahis  to  make  hlmeelf  master  of  every  doca- 
inont  of  value  that  bore  npon  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.      This  1  had  the  bed 
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have  believed  in  Klootion,  Pre- 
^tttnAtion,  And,  generally,  ihc 
absolute  arbitrAry  sovereignty  of 
God ;  and  these,  aud  not  the 
moderate  Liberals  and  the  reason- 
able prudent  people  who  seem  to 
as  rooftt  oommenitablc,  have  hnd 
tbe  ahapiog  of  the  world'ii  dcs- 
tinieB." 

"DBRiinn.  Krxmare, 
Sty.  4  [US7tiJ. 

"You  will  come  from  Killamey, 
and  will  therefore  be  at  Ke-nmare 
about  onfi.  If  the  wind  is  East  or 
North,  the  yacht  shall  go  up  and 
meet  you,  and  tlio  nic-n  will  be  At 
the  Lanfidowno  Arms.  Tf  you  do 
not  find  th<-ni  there,  you  will  un- 
derstand that  it  would  not  do,  and 
come  on  in  a  car." 

[Of  that  memorable  visit  to  the 
wild  glens  of  Kerr^  some  record 
remains  in  an  old  Note  -  book, 
and  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
pleasant  days  spent  on  the  bay  of 
Killmackillog  still  retain  a  touch 
of  colour — tliough  out  of  all  the 
rest  it  baa  fadod.  As  the  happiest 
of  Frourle'a  later  Bumiui-nt  wore 
pawed  at  Derreen,  thoae  who  knew 


him  only  in  London  drawing-room^ 
may  like  to  seo  him  in  his  shooting 
jacket    amun!^    the    Paddies, 
whom,    in    spile    of    all   politic 
heartburnings,  he  retaiiu-d  a  warm' 
liking  to  the  last.     Hure,  then,  is 
one  of  these  pagea : —  fl 

We  were  on  our  way  to  visit  a 
friend  whose  name  has  long  been, 
and  long  will  be,  illustrious  in 
Kngli)»h  literature;  and  the  week 
which  we  spftnt  with  him  on  the 
l>ay  of  Killniackillog  will  not  be 
ijuickly  forgotten.  Tlie  "  harbour" 
on  which  the  house  stands  is  sur- 
rounde<l  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  shut  off  tht.i  profane 
world.  Their  sid^s  are  bare  of 
timber;  but  around  the  lawn  for- 
est-trees aud  rare  shrubs,  hollies, 
laarels,  hedges  of  fuchsias,  the 
pampas  grass,  the  hydrangea,  tlie 
myrtle,  and  the  arbutus  flourish 
luxuriantly.  The  woods  are  car- 
peted with  ferns  in  auluuwi,  and 
the  loveliest  wild-flowers  imagin- 
able arc  found  in  spring.  Great 
dragon  •  flics  sweep  across  tb^ 
heather,  aud  the  carious  bumuiin^l 
bird  moth  llutters  among  the  roses 


I  to  know  front  my  Intimate  peraoonl  commnntcetlon  with  him  at  the  ttroe. 
Not  lasf  witbaat  warrant  is  the  Btatemc-Lt  of  yonr  Tvrit«r  of  hla  hftving,  vhila 
engaged  npoa  bis  *  Life  of  I.oi>I  HcaconslicUl,'  n^rely  glanced  at  the  Uoacoasfiold 
papers  *(m  a  Saturtlny  to  Alotnlay  viBtt'  Wbot  the  '  I)cav»iibli>-'l(l  papera'  are 
your  writer  dora  nut  say.  Itut  I  know  for  cvrtnia  Uiat  the  Icttorti  wtiiob  were  of 
chief  vikluff  to  Kruutic,  and  which  greatly  inoditiott  auil  motildcJ  his  opinion  of 
Lonl  BoaruuBliol'l,  if  ihey  vrcri!  only  gUnccwl  at  '  on  a  Saturday  to  Monday  visit,' 
bad  tank  so  d^aply  into  hit  inind  that  he  waa  able  to  give  roe  oroLly  ai:  full  a 
deMriptJDD  of  tbeir  contouts  ns  I  ooutd  ha\'o  gained  bad  I  road  tho  lottrrra  theni- 
nlvee.  Erery  detail  in  them  was  talked  over  between  ua,  and  I  was  under  tf 
Inipresaion  that  they  were  either  then  or  lately  io  hia  handn  to  cooftidcr  how 
they  mt>;bt  bo  used. 

*'  Mr  Frouite  duHug  hta  life  endured  ulentty  mach  mttircprcseDtatioii  na  to 
works  and  ways.  If  be  were  guilty  of  occasional  inaecnmeT,  or  miataken  con- 
cluKtonit.  who  i»  not,  cipecUUy  in  a  great  work  like  bli  History,  where  the  c-on- 
flict  of  L^on temporary  statomeuU  nnd  optaionn  is  mi  great  ai)  It  is  throughout  all 
tbe  perio<i  with  which  he  deals.  Hut  the  ehtirj,'*  of  ilwlibenitely  failing  in  take 
the  only  m^ans  by  which  aoenracy  in  history  or  liiography  \»  to  be  arrived  Rt 
might  «ir»ly  hnve  l-tvii  h-ft  to  die  with  Mr  Kreeman,  .  .  . — I  am,  Sir,  yonr 
oboditnt  senaitt,  TofioDOHS  Mjinnr). 


I  a 
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and  geranium)?.  Nor  are  more 
material  attractions  wanting — the 
land  HowB,  so  to  speak,  wiili  milk 
and  houej,  Tlicre  are  real  Scotch 
grou&e  on  the  mountain  -  tops 
(2000  feet  above  us),  where  they 
find  it  coolor  than  in  the  valleys. 
There  ar»  hares  .and  rabhits  and 
wild-duck  ;  salmon  lying  by  the 
score  in  the  long  still  reaches  of 
the  river  ;  an  oyster  -  bed  on  the 
beach  ;  plaice,  soles,  tarbot,  lobster 
in  the  bay.  There  are  water-birdp, 
moreover,  of  various  kinds;  but 
no  one  cares  to  meddle  with  them  : 
ao  that,  at  twilight,  you  hear  close 
at  hand  the  wild  plaint  of  the  cur- 
lew, and  next  morning,  wbeu  you 
go  down  to  bathe,  the  cormorants 
gaze  at  you  with  tlie  utmost  com- 
posure. 

On  this  side  of  the  bay,  for 
twenty  miles,  our  host  has  no 
neighliours  except  the  Kerry  cot- 
tars and  tishermen ;  but  on  the 
otlnir  side  there  are  a  few  country 
houses  :  Dromore,  the  residence  of 
tlie  last  representative  of  a  great 
old  Irish  houao;  Piirknacilla,  where 
the  most  genial,  tolerant,  and 
learned  member  of  the  Irish  hier- 
archy enjoys  his  summer  holiday  ; 
and  Oarintah,  which  the  taste  and 
munifieonce  of  a  Catholic  peer 
have  transformed  from  a  desolate 
rocky  island  into  a  veritable  piece 
of  fairyland.  The  Kerry  cottars 
and  fishermen  are  an  interesting 
study,  and  they  are  best  studied 
on  Sunday.  The  Cntholio  chapel 
and  its  vicinity  on  that  day  pre- 
sent a  curious  scene.  The  people 
assemble  on  the  highroad  and  in 
the  neighbouring  fields.  The  don- 
keys and  ponies  are  taken  out  of 
the  carts  and  tethered  to  the 
bushed,  Through  the  birch-trees 
that  bend  over  the  stream  one 
young    women,    who     have 


sees 


walked  without  shoes  eight  or  ten 

or  twelve  mileti,  washing  their  feet 

i       in    the    running    water.       (They 


don't  wear  shoes  in  rainy  Ireland, 
on  ths  principle  that  it  ia  rlri/*^  to 
wet  their  feet  only,  than  their  feet 
p/?is  shoes  and  stockings.)  Man 
and  women  and  children  are  sib- 
ting  about  everywhere,  a  profusion 
of  bright  reds  hlazing  through  the 
green.  Within  the  unfinished  and 
unfurnished  chapel  the  service  is 
conducted  in  the  most  primitive 
fashion.  The  hum  of  voices  comes 
in  with  tlie  autumn  sunshine  until 
the  host  ia  raised,  when  For  a  few 
seconds  there  is  deep  stillness 
both  within  and  without.  Then 
the  congregation  leave  the  chapel 
— gathering  into  groups  as  at  a 
fair — eating,  drinking,  buying,  Bell- 
ing, winding  up  with  a  dance  on 
the  green.  If  you  are  looking  on, 
some  pretty,  swift- footed  Kerry 
girl  will  insist  on  your  dancing 
with  her — it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  —  and  you  must  submit 
with  the  best  grace  you  can.  Then, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  district  leave  together 
in  a  body,  and  the  loneliest  glens 
are  startled  at  dusk  by  the  sounds 
of  what  always  seemed  to  me  in 
Southern  Ireland  a  harsh  and 
discordant  merriment. 

Respecting  the  other  incidents 
of  that  pleasant  visit,  much  might 
be  written.  How,  in  our  host's 
yacht,  we  beat  up  and  down  the 
wide  estuary  from  one  point  of 
vantage  to  another ;  how  we  visit- 
ed the  old  churchyard  where  "The 
last  remains  of  MacFinnan  Bha, 
Pater  Patriw  "!  are  deposited  ;  how 
we  were  lost  in  the  mist  among 
the  mountains;  bow,  aided  by  the 
most  charming  of  antiquaries  (since 
Monkbarns),  we  opened  a  rath  (or 
underground  dwelling  of  the  old 
natives),  and  how,  on  hands  and 
feet,  the  great  historian  disap- 
peared from  our  gaze  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  reap- 
peared  heavens  !  if  all  the  mad 

that  the   '  Saturday  Review '  has 
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cast  at  him  bad  alack,  he  could 
not  have  presented  a  more  apptiL- 
ling  spectacle ;  )iow  wc  ascf-nded 
Knockat«e,  and  inspected  the  Holy 
Loch  Biid  its  rudo  Blirinu  and  rudt-r 
otTerings ;  how  we  walked  and 
rowed  and  sketched,  and  were 
happy  in  that  gloriouti  Kerry 
sunshine,  will  be  known  here- 
after, perhaps,  whon  A.*8  private 
diary  \a  published  by  Mr  Black- 
wood, 

I  return  again  to  tlie  letters.] 

"5  OlTJILOW  a.\RD8.V5, 
JiiH.  1211871]. 

"  Carlyle  has  been  angry  too, — 
a  strong  Calvinisui  lies  at  the 
t>ottow  of  hi8  nature.  He  knows 
perfectly  that  the  life  has  gone 
out  of  modern  Calvinistic  theology, 
but  ho  likes  to  see  the  shell  of  the 
flown  bird  still  treated  with  rever- 

enc«.  ■   .  ,    H is  vexed  with 

me  because  I  will  not  let  him  use 
*Frft8er'  to  preach  up  toleration 
of  Kitualism.  I  grow  more  and 
more  iutnlerant  of  certJiin  things; 
and  conscious  humbug  in  religious 
matters  is  one  of  them." 

[FrouHe  delivered  his  closing  ad- 
dress to  the  iSl  Andrews  students 
on  17th  March  1871.  The  sub- 
ject was  *'  Oalvinism."] 

"  I  enjoyed  my  trip  exceedingly  ; 
you  were  all  very  kind  to  me.  I 
shall  ever  retain  a  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  St  Anttrews  stu- 
dents, from  whom  alone  I  have 
yet  received  any  public  recogni- 
tion. .  ,  .  The  Yankees  have 
written  to  me  about  going  out  to 
lecture  to  them.  I  am  strongly 
tempted  ;  but  I  conld  not  tell  the 
truth  al>out  Ireland  without  ro- 
flecting  in  a  good  mnny  ways  on 
roy  own  country.     I  don't  fancy 


doing    that,    however    justly,     to 
amuse    Jonathan.    ...    I    liked 
tho  notice  in  the  '  Scotsman  '  very 
much.     It,  is  a  paradox  to  say  that 
old    Calvinism  was   not    doctrinal 
in  the  face  of  the  Institute ;  but 
it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  little 
in   ordinary    life    they    talked    or. 
wrote  about  doctrine.      The  do 
trine  was  never  more  than   tha 
dress.      The   living   creature    wa 
wholly   moral    and    political,  —  i 
at  least  I  think  myself." 

"5  0SSI.OW  GAnilRItR, 

"  I  remain  in  office  till  Decem- 
ber, so  by  all  means  let  me  havflfl 
the  'Mary  8tuart.'  I  shall  bo  ex-V 
tremely  interested  in  reading  it. 
.  .  .  I  am  working  away  at  the 
Irifih  book.  I  found  vast  stores 
of  material  of  a  curious  kind  in 
Dublin  ;  and  at  any  rate  I  hope  to 
produce  something  readable,  ] 
fear,  however,  thut  it  will  not 
conduce  to  the  agreeabloness  of 
my  future  visits  to  CV'^c  Ireland. 

If  tJ could  have  his  way,  there 

would  be  no  Ireland  but  a  Celtic 
one  in  a  few  years ;  but  there  ore 
happy  signs  of  approximation  be- 
tween tho  Church  and  the  Pres* 
byt«rians,  which  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  wholesome  reaction. 
Protestants  pulling  together  may 
still  bold  out,  and  even  recover 
the  reina." 

■*  I  am  to  continue  editor  after 
all.  Boiteut  declines  at  the  liisflj 
moment.  .  .  .  l>riven  out  ofl 
Derrcen,  I  am  thinking  of  trying 
to  gfit  {!arinisb.  Lord  Uunraven 
is  demi,  and  his  sncceascM'  does  not 
care  to  keep  it." 

"6  OW«LnW  flAtlDS?!*, 

"Don't  you  think  tho  introdii 
tion  into  newspapers  of  remark 
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upon  our  private  affairs  ought  to 
be  acttonaltin  T  .  .  .  1  have 
changed  my  political  mind  altout 
Dizzy,  and  shall  be  heartily  ^lad 
of  a  landatory  article  upon  him  if 
you  care  to  write  it." 

"  yttSK\XTW  HonsF,  Ramsoatb. 
Sep.  7  [isril- 

"I  sail  in  a  fortnight  [for  the 
States],  and  I  know  not  what  I 
have  before  me.  I  go  like  an 
Arab  of  the  desert :  my  hand  will 
be  against  every  man,  and  there* 
fore  every  man's  hand  will  be 
against  me.  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lio,  English,  English  •  Irish,  and 
Celtic — my  one  hope  will  be,  like 
St  Paul's,  to  6iug  in  some  word 
or  words  among  them  which  will 
set  iheni  by  the  ears  among  them- 
selves. ...  I  have  l»+*eii  cruising 
with  Lord  Ducio  in  a  big  schooner 
Wb  were  for  several  days  in  the 
Kenmare  river,  and  I  again  walked 
over  Knockatee,  with  Campbell  of 
Isla  for  my  companion  —  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  man,  Berreen 
was  beautiful  as  ever." 

"C  0N3L0W  (UHDIXS 

"My  American  experience  has 
been  more  than  interesting.  They 
are  good  people — very  unlike  what 
I  looked  for." 

[This  year  I  6nd  he  was  looking 
out  for  a  country  house  in  Scot- 
land,— "  where  wo  can  have  our 
three  or  four  months  of  gypsy  life 
like  the  Irish  on**.  A  stream  with 
trout  and  an  odd  salmon  would 
add  to  the  pleasure,  or  still  better 
the  sra  or  a  salt-water  loch."  But 
nothing  carae  of  it.] 

"ATnEi{.«im  cure, 

"Some  time  ago  you  offered  to 
do  a  panegyric  on  Dizxy,  I  de- 
clined, but  I  have  come  round  to 


your  way  of  thinlcing.  I  am  one 
of  the  weak-minded  beings  who 
are  carried  away  by  the  Conser- 
vative   reaction.     Kather,    I    see 

plainly  that  G is  driving  the 

ship  into  the  breakers.  ...  I 
mentioned  at  a  party  of  M.P.'s 
the  other  night  that  throughout 
human  history  the  great  orator* 
had  been  invariably  proved  wrong. 
There  were  shrieks  of  indignation  ; 
but  at  last  it  was  allowed  that 
facts  looked  as  if  it  were  true- 
Will  you  write  on  DiKzy  now  1— 
Ever  yours,       J.  A.  Fuoddb." 

iHftmber  10  [1873]. 

"  I  am  working  hard  to  6mah 
my  Irish  book,  which  1  have  grown 
to  hate,  it  will  make  the  poor 
Paddies  liate  me  too,  which  I  do 
not  wish,  as  I  cannot  return  the 
feeling.  .  .  .  Anyway,  I  am  sat- 
isfied to  feel  that  the  great  Revol- 
utionary wave  has  spent  its  force, 
and  that  the  next  fifty  years  will 
probably  be  more  and  more  Ooa- 
servative." 

[In  the  spring  of  1874  a  great 
calamity  overtook  Mr  Froudo. 
Mrs  Froude  died  suddenly  early  in 
March.  Sir  James  Stephen,  writ- 
ing to  me  on  April  1,  informed  roe 
that  he  had  been  constantly  with 
him  since  hor  death.  "  It  is  a 
terrible  blow  for  him,  poor  fellow, 
and  I  think  I  am  the  only  person 
(except  Mr  Carlyle)  whom  he  has 
seen  since  it  happened."] 

"SOJTSLOW  OAnDRKS, 

March  11  [1874]. 
"You  will  not  expect  me  to 
say  anything  of  what  has  befallen 
me.  Rigid  silence  is  my  only 
present  resource.  ...  I  am  un- 
able just  now  to  attend  to  the 
Magazine  work.  "We  go  in  a  fort- 
night to  'Wales,  to  remain 
till  the  end  of  the  year." 


I 
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[Early  next  year  I^ord  OarnaiTon. 
requested  Air  Froude  to  vihit 
South  Africa,  and  ascertain  the 
state  of  political  footling  through- 
out the  colony.  Ho  returned  in 
December.] 

"SOssi-ow  Oahukns, 
Dtc^ilKr  21  [1871']. 

■ "  A  word  of  thanks  for  your  note, 
though  I  am  over whul tit ed  with 
business.  Yefl,  I  am  at  home 
again,  after  strange  actventurt^u. 
We  know  what  we  are,  hut  we 
know  not  what  we  shall  bo.  If 
anyl>oHy  had  told  me  two  years 
ago  that  I  should  be  leading  an 
agitation  within  Capo  Colony,  I 
sbonld  hare  thought  my  informant 
delirious.  And  though  the  world 
cannot  yet  understand  what  has 
happened,  I  have  picked  the  one 
Diamond  out  of  the  rubbish-heap, 
and  brought  it  home  with  me. 
The  Ministers  have  Uie  appearance 
of  Tictory^  bat  ve  have  the  sub- 
stance. 

"Pray  send  your  Essays.  I 
shall  delight  in  them.  I  have 
Been  your  hand  from  time  to  time 
in  '  Blackwood ' — specially  in  praise 
of  Green's  book  at  my  expense.^ 
1  will  back  my  view  to  outlive 
Green's  ;  though  I  haven't  had  it, 
and  don't  know  what  he  says. 
My  bent  regards  to  Mrs  Akelbon. — 
Yours  most  warmly, 

"J.  A.  Fboudk." 

[In  1876  Mr  Froude  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities Commission,  For  several 
years  thereafter  they  paid  fre- 
qu*?nt  visiCa  to  Edinburgh, — Mr 
Froude  being  my  guest  at  the 
Hermitage.  Both  of  tho  English 
Commissioners  were  brilliant  talk- 
en,  and  the  nflnembraooe  of  tbeae 


Noctes    AmbrosiansD  still    lingcra 
among  us. 


JTiff  20  [1876]. 
"I  would  not  be  an  inoonveni*' 
enco  to  either  of  you  for  the  world. 
And  least  of  all  think  of  inviting 
any  one  to  meet  me.  An  evening 
or  two  with  you  in  your  beautiful 
glen  will  be  better  than  any  quan- 
tity of  idle  dinner  -  imrty  talk. 
Abana  and  Pharpar  are  not  bet- 
ter tlian  the  waters  of  Israel  or; 
the  murmur  of  Lothianbuni." 

"5  OTHBVoyi  ClAnDKua, 
Jtfay27[l«76]. 

"Some  time  ago,  before  1  knew 
tliat  I  was  to  be  a  Commissioner, 
1  promised  Henry  Bowie  that  I 
would  open  the  annual  course  ut 
the  Pliilosophical  Institution  by 
a  lecture  upon  landlords  and  land- 
ed property.  I  had  been  much 
interested  by  what  Mr  Smith  had 
done  at  Scilly,  and  I  wanted  to 
show  Kadical  Scollnud  how  bene- 
6cent  a  fairy  a  landlord  still  might 
and  may  be,  in  spite  of  battues 
and  Deer-Foreats.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  my  being  a  University 
Comniissioner  may  bt<  inconi^ifi It'll t 
with  my  perfonning  on  platform 
Will  you  think  this  over?" 

"5  obblow  {;AJU)»n, 

Mareh  'M  [IS77) 

"This  aconrsed  Turkish  busineea 
is  still  in  the  air.  I  met  Lord  and 
Ijody  Derby  last  night.  They  lay 
the  blame  on  Ignatieff.  I  suppose, 
in  fact,  that  the  Kusstans  mean 
to  go  to  war  unless  Europe  will 
ctliciently  back  them  iu  controlling 
the  Turkish  Government;  and  tliat 
tlio  object  of  all  their  diplomacy  is 
to  put  them  in  the  right  before 
Europe,  uid  KngUnd  ia  tbo  wrong. 


I 


« 


A  few  weelEs  mtut  end  the  un- 
certainty. When  the  roads  in 
Bulgaria  become  practicable,  tlie 
Bussian  army  will  either  advance 
or  show  clearly  that  it  does  not 
mean  to  advance." 

"5  Okblow  Gardxics, 
March  20  [1S77]. 

"  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 

go  to  P .      It  would  be  like 

being  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  a 
benevolent  wluto  bear.  .  .  .  The 
Eways  como  out  to  morrow." 

*<  This  Eastern  business  is  very 
frightful,  and  will  bring  an  ugly 
train  of  mischiefs  behind  it,  worse 
than  any  wliich  were  anticipated. 
No  European  Government  can 
allow  JMosIttiu  fanaticism  to  come 
ofT  completely  viciorious.  The 
Turk,  I  fear,  is  like  the  Bull 
in  a  Spanish  circus.  However 
splendidly  he  fights,  and  how- 
ever many  men  and  horses  he 
kills,  he  is  none  the  less  finished 
off  in  the  end  by  somebody.  Pro- 
vidence, that  Moves  to  disappoint 
the  Devil,'  will  probably  bring 
one  good  out  of  it  all — a  reform 
of  the  Russian  administration. 
That  democracies  sliould  promote 
the  wrong  man  to  high  place  is 
natural  enough ;  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  an  autocrat." 

"S  OKStilW  OARnRys, 
A'oivm*«r23[187r]. 

"I  have  never  been  in  Scotland 
in  mid-winter,  and  am  curious  to 
Bi^i  what  it  is  like.  Curling  is 
one  of  the  Scotch  mysteries  in 
which  I  am  still  uninitiated,  and 
I  may  have  a  chance  of  witnessing 
it  Also,  there  may  be  a  wood- 
cock or  woodcocks  in  your  glen. 
But  whether  or  no,  there  will  be 
warm  Scotch  firesides  and  warm 
friends," 


*>S  OSilUUW  GARDKMtl, 

"Anyway,  pray  order  a  frost. 
I  have  never  seen  Scotland  in  her 
snow  drapery  and  icy  jewels." 


I 


I         frie 


"f.  OXsU)W  GAftDKNS, 

"We  will  talk  about  Salcombe 
when  wo  meet.  Sea-hatliing,  sail- 
ing, and  tishing  will  do  more  to 
set  you  up  than  the  French  doctors. 
What  a  nice  temper  we  are  all 
getting  into,  and  how  delightfully 
the  cards  are  shuffled  1 — Bradlaagh 
and  Liddon  shaking  hands  on  one 
side,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
General  Cluseret  on  the  other.  I  ^ 
have  letters  from  the  latter  (who  H 
is  now  in  Turkey)  on  the  text 
of  *  ii  faut  humilicr  le  Kussie,* 
which  explains  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  *  G  eneral '  is  treated  in 
'Lolliair.'  ...  I  am  rending  up 
Ciesar  and  his  times,  with  a  view 
to  writing  a  book  about  him. 
Imagine  a  few  years  hence  fac- 
tion growing  hot  here  ; — England 
governed  by  troops  from  India, 
with  Mr  Hardy  for  Sylla ;  and 
then,  by-aud-by,  Chamborlaiu  and 
Bright  for  Ciniia  and  Marias  I — 
one's  mouth  waters  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  nothing  less  is  foretold 
by  hot  correspond ent«  of  the  Radi- 
cal papers.  Seriously,  I  Wliere 
things  will  end  quietly.  The  pros- 
pect on  the  Continent  is  bo  ugly 
on  all  sides  that  all  the  Powers 
ore  frightened  at  the  look  of  it." 

"fi  OXSUiW  QARbENS, 
t'tb.  7  [18781. 

"  I  was  at  the  club  this  evening, 
t(X)k  up  'Blackwood,'  as  you  re- 
commended, and  found  your  kind  M 
handiwork.  Of  course  it  is  yours —  m 
uo  one  else  would  hay  such  pretty 
things  of  me,  or  give  Proeman 
a  kick  on  my  behalf.  But  I  was 
more  pleased  with  your  evident 
liking  for  my  poor  little  vol 


I 
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of  'Studies.'  It  contains  things 
which  have  been  on  my  mind 
these  thirty  years,  and  coald  never 
get  themselves  uttered  before.  A 
•Tory'!  I  don't  know  what  I 
am.  Nobody  rejoiced  more  than 
I  did  when  the  Tories  came  in, 
or  wished  them  longer  life.  But 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  no  wiser 
than  their  predecessors,  and  to 
be  working  steadily  on  the  lines 
which  will  bring  on  the  catas- 
trophe, which  I  fear  as  much  as 
yoa.  But  what  am  17  and  what 
do  I  know  ?  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  distrust  my  own  judg- 
ment beyond  that  of  most  reason- 
able men.  I  have  been  often 
wrong  before,  and  I  hope  I  am 
wrong  now.  And  yet  I  bated  the 
Crimean  war,  and  I  saw  every 
one  (a  few  years  ago)  come  roond 
to  my  old  opinion.  Now,  the 
country  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
bitten  by  the  same  mad  dog." 


"5  On.iI/iW   (JaKIiEI*, 

"  I  congratulate  you.  ,  .  .  The 
laurel  is  welcome  when  it  comes; 
and  though,  as  with  Caesar,  it 
serves  sometimes  to  conceal  the 
thin  locks,  which  tell  us  Uiat  we 
are  older  than  we  were,  it  is  ever- 
green, and  de6es  age.  I  sb^mld 
like  to  hear  a  little  more  of  yxi 
and  of  the  Gleo,  where  I  liav« 
spent  so  many  happy  boars,  ilow 
are  you,  and  how  is  Mrs  Skelt^n, 
and  May,  and  Jim,  and  the  little 
fellow  with  the  round  face  T  ,  ,  , 
You  may  have  sw-n  Fr««nian's 
papers  in  the  '  Contfrtoponuy/ 
The  only  answer  which  X  shall 
make  will  be  to  republisb  my  own 
articles  with  a  Uiw  notes.  ,  ,  , 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  b« 
is  changing  his  mind  on  the  East- 
ern question.  That  /  sboald  be 
on  the  same  side  has  satisfied  bin 
that  he  must  be  wnng,'* 


^  Tbe  pclitieaj  a£E«ci^&a%  ba* 
grown  ooojer.  I  wnxe  to  uy 
Russian  frieuis  xa  wu^  ik^ism. 
that  the  libenkl  fanj  b«*  w*» 
divided  *xA  ptyw^rlfSK.  azd  tbac 
they  must  doc  w>qi.x  ob  tl« 
sli^^test  help  fronci  \h»A  <rs*rvsr. 
.  .  .  But  I  faar^  g^  iz.'j»  tj»stair, 
and  think  to  i&on;  of  tlot  ffiorm 
in  a  ftlop^riuin.' 

•'  We  have  l***ii  T«TT  'j=ci»t  :  a 
few  \-i3it0rt  har^:  >»k^  is  ^pob 
us,  ariiocg  theixi  Br^t  IIatV:,  «ii& 
charmed  us  all ;  fprfsuarxau  jMr^st* 
have  come  in  with  ^;;£/fAi*«  ol 
tbe  outxide  vor'd  :  a^  as  yxj^ 
as  the  vf:^>jer  au>yv*d  ]  hiui  a 
trav:1/tr^  whi/;h  g*v*  n»  urt  f^>- 
cajnoTi^  sail  a&d  imxA  wt  in  £nAi ; 
but  I  cvtTMi  nxyjiA  Vj  ywr  -*»- 
oocbiams  on  the  t^MiffSi,  AAjpait 
was  wet  arjd  w^ra.j  :  Uie  Jurr^st 
was  ruititA :  ac^]  an  jU'.*mmA 
heavy  s^a,  rfAVtTjjf  in  fr^txi  tJw: 
south  -  west,  mtftrifinA  wrtAi  <*w 
water  amuAeibeTiiU  vr/n;  ikaii»  we 
ocnM  wish,  but  i  ba-r^  }/*eib 
very  bapfnr  ar^d  Tery  5i«ib7,  -  -  , 
steadily  at  v>rk  <«  C-k^mt.  .  .  , 
I  can  ff^vi  w>  fl'/ti^iWtG'fe  '^  wjuirt- 
tbe  wor>J  •»!;;  wy,  I  l.v4  <Ae 
kite  rise*  *^jt;*J-t  ••*i;i  irir-vjii^rrer 
way  the  wJ;,^  Wvwt^  ;J  '/r,;/  tJlMn; 
ii  eiMoa^j  'jf  it,  hv*.,  uJu^f  f 
kfaail  bav*;  KftA  'f:.  r^/'xy^/*  Vyw 
ttiis  tiw-e,  rsu'.*AA  it  'A  *  i^rw  >Sfr 

like  Frw.i:  >»ewftitw,/' 

'  i  'rz '•:.'*  ';.  n*.T>» 

"  My  J>3M**7  t*«**>4  <r>r  y-vwr 
fcir«^  card  ftrf  %f^A  wiafc-w^  K^* 
ir»ake  f»a/ry  ae^puwA^jnA^^**  «»  -V4 
gf'rw  /AJ,  fnK  Urm  "m  a*>  A** 
fnendb.  TiMMe  ^ImA  *r*  m#(  4^ 
tbe  </M  '»•**»  we  ^^wKf  Vy  -.M** 
tban  ttrveTf  im4  yx*  an>f  /vnT*  I 


look  upou  as  among  the  nearest 
now  bdonging  to  me.  ...  I  bave 
taken  to  my  skateu  again,  and 
1  shouU]  have  enjoyed  the  cliange 
from  tho  open  winters  which  we 
have  had  so  long  if  it  was  uot 
that  BO  many  poor  wretched  crea- 
tures are  starving,  and  that  I 
have  to  drive  twice  a-week  with 
Carlylo  in  a  ily  with  wide  open 
windows.  The  tea  generations 
of  his  Annandftle  ancestors  have 
givt!ii  liim  a  constitution  as  liard 
as  granita  Disraeli's  cards  are 
still  made  of  trumps.  Even  when 
his  hand  is  bail  Ito  plays  it  so 
well  that  I  admire  his  skill, 
though  1  disbelieve  in  his  foreign 
politics.  He  is  more  popular 
than  ever.  You  see  how  well  the 
people  like  him,  in  the  absence  of 
all  complaints  against  tho  Govern- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  so  much 
sufFering ;  and  after  all  I  would 
sooner  6ce  him  Minister  than 
G . 

"6  OssLow  GahdsKu, 
/■'^.  6  (.18711]. 

"  I  have  been  so  busy  up  to 
this  moment  that  1  have  not  had 
time  to  read  tho  '  Essays  in  Eo- 
mancc '  as  I  wished  to  read  them. 
Yesterday  I  spent  a  delightful 
evening  with  you  over  the  Pre- 
ludn  and  Martin  Holdfast.  The 
Prelude  is  quite  excellent, — your 
own  Hermitage,  with  the  rocks 
and  the  trees  and  tho  ivy  and 
the  owls,  and  the  cocks  and  hens. 
Can  I  ever  forget  poor  blind 
Ikllerophon — eating  his  soul— can 
I  ever  cease  to  feel  for  bim  ?  The 
picture  made  me  long  to  be  with 
you  again. 

"Martin  Holdfast  I  of  course 
remembered  ;  but  in  the  new  good 
type  it  was  freah  and  young 
again.   .   .    . 

"Those  old  times  in  Johnny 
Parker's  room  are  wae  to  think 
on  — 80  many  dead  and  gone; — 


Whyte-Melvillo  went  tUe  last,  and 
how  characteristicany  I  The  rest 
o£  ua  will  soon  be  over-ripened, 
fruit ;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
complaining  7  We  must  go  on. 
and  defy  the  Devil  as  long  as  we 
can  stand  and  speak.  Whether 
wo  shall  have  any  more  of  that 
work  bej/otid  remains  to  bo  seen. 

•'  Tull'och  takes  '  Fraspr'— what ' 

will  0 say   to    tbist     I    had 

an  odd  dream  about  Tallocb  last 
night.  I  heard  him  say,  with  one 
of  his  joily  laughs,  that  his  breaks 
were  bigger  than  mine.  May  it 
prove  prophutie  I  ,  .  .  T  would 
not  have  given  it  up  had  you  and 
Melville  and  Lawrence  even  been 
willing  and  able  to  help. 

"  '  Cicsar  '  is  in  the  press.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  book  which  I 
have  ever  written.  But  how  can 
I  kuow^  You  say  so  truly  that  as 
we  grow  old  wo  hold  our  con- 
victions conditionally,  and  lose 
the  confidonco  with  which  we 
stept  out  when  we  knew  leas 
and  felt  more. 

*'  I  will  write  to  yon  again 
when  I  have  finished  the  Essays. 
My  warmest  regards  to  Mrs  8kel- 
ton  and  the  Boys  and  the  little 
bright  May. — Yours  moat  truly, 
*'J.  A,  Froudb." 


"it  OssiawOabdkhs, 

JuHt  2  [187PJ. 

"I  have  been  building  a  largo 
boat,  and  we  could  h^ve  some  sails, 
and  forget  that  we  are  b  terary 
mortals,  subject  to  wrath  and  the 
*  Saturday  Koview.'  1  begin  to 
think  it  is  my  fate  to  tly  my  kite 
against  the  wind.  H  by  any 
chance  the  wind  came  favourable 
1  should  fall  uollupsed.  Has 
Tullocb  tempted  you  back  to 
'FraaerT' 

'*6  0!(«U>W  GAIUIKIW, 

"I  am  tired  out  with  work 
want   of   sleep.      The   salt 
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will  set  me  up  again.  The  '  Short 
Studies*  have  done  better  than  I 
had  expected  ;  a  large  edition  is 
sold,  and  another  is  coming.  But 
my  poor  Divus  Cicsar  falls  flat : 
nobody  cares  about  it." 

[We  were  at  The  Molt  this  Au- 
gust,— a  place  almost  as  lovely  and 
romantic  as  Derreen.  Then  we 
went  to  North  Devon.] 

"  The  Molt,  Sai-combe, 

September  2  [ISrS]. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  seen  Clo- 
velly  and  the  Hobby.  I,  as 
South  Devon  born,  am  fondest  of 
our  own  coast ;  but  I  like  the 
north  of  the  county  next  best  to 
my  own  side,  as  I  like  Yankees 
next  best  to  Englishmen.  ...  I 
have  promised  Morley  an  article  on 
South  Africa.  It  seemed  easy  at 
a  distance.  Now  that  the  time 
has  come  to  write  it,  I  am  like  a 
pump  which  can  draw  no  water. 
It  is  painfully  brought  home  to 
me  that  as  we  grow  old,  the  soil 
will  not  bear  as  it  did." 

"5  Onslow  Gardens, 

7>,wm?.tT5[187y]. 

"The  world  has  nibbled  at  my 
Railway  Siding  like  minnows  round 
a  worm,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
there  was  a  hook  inside  of  some 
kind.  Francis  Newman  seems 
morally  shocked  at  my  pretending 
to  believe  in  a  day  of  judgment. 
It  was  just  a  fancy  that  came  into 
my  head  ;  part  of  it  was  a  real 
dream.  .  .  .  There  should  be  cock 
and  wild-duck  in  your  glen,  though 
you  don't  mention  them.  I  have  a 
tine  preserve  of  sparrows  under  my 
window.  A  London  sparrow,  if  he 
is  aware  of  his  advantages,  should 
know  that  he  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  off  of  all  mortal  beings." 

[Of  one  subject  even  Mr  Freeman 
would  have  been  forced  to  admit 
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that  the  historian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  a  master.  Froude  was  a 
born  sailor,  and  could  manage  a 
yacht  or  yawl  in  the  ugliest  sea  as 
if  he  had  been  bred  to  the  business. 
So  he  was  quick  to  detect  any  slip 
that  his  friends,  who  were  less  ex- 
pert, might  make.  The  workman- 
ship of  "  Crookit  Meg,"  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  was  as  good  as 
could  be  —  with  one  exception. 
"  If  you  mean  to  take  us  to  sea  in 
this  questionable  little  vessel,  you 
must  have  your  sea-dialect  looked 
over.  The  main  sheet  is  a  rope, 
not  a  sail.  The  jib  is  'loosed' 
when  you  get  under  weigh,  and  is 
the  first  sail  taken  in  when  you  are 
coming  to  your  moorings "  (Jan- 
uary 30,  1880).  The  next  letter 
refers  to  a  proposal  to  republish 
*  The  Nemesis  of  Faith,'  which 
(happily  it  may  be)  came  to  noth- 
ing. The  *  Nemesis '  as  a  psycho- 
logical study  is  extremely  interest- 
ing ;  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
high  -  water  mark  of  his  more 
mature  work.] 

"5  Onslow  Gardens, 
March  19  [1880]. 

•'  My  dear  Skelton,  —  Your 
letter  encourages  a  half-  formed 
purpose  to  ripen  into  Act.  It 
seems  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  poor 'Nemesis.'  The  Longmans 
apply  for  leave  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  it.  As  yet  I  have  said 
No, — but  why  may  I  not  change 
it  to  Yes,  and  show  the  world  for 
what  slight  cause  they  expelled 
from  Oxford  and  half  ruined  the 
now  visibly  innocent  author  of  the 
thing. 

"  I  am  hard  at  work  on  Carlyle's 
Lifa  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  on 
the  trees,  I  must  make  a  little  tour 
about  Dumfriesshire  — •  chiefly  in 
Annandale  —  looking  at  places 
where  C.  lived  and  Irving  lived. 
Don't  you  think  that  you  might 
meet  me  at  Ofirlisle  or  Moffat,  and 
3  E 
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th&t  we  might  do  the  investigation, 
together  1  If  tlie  Anuandale  dia* 
loot  ia  what  it  was  sixty  years  a;{0, 
I  may  want  a  constritA  now  and 
thon.  Three  days  would  exhaust 
it  all ;  and  if  the  Howards  are  at 
Nawortb  Castle,  as  they  perhaps 
will  be,  we  could  give  another  day 
or  two  to  that. 

"I  take  M to  Paris  next 

Saturday ;  we  shall  stay  u  week. 
As  to  the  elections,  I  had  meant 
to  vote  for  Brown,  a  Conservative, 
but  a  stanch  Colonist,  who  shanks 
my  views  on  that  subject.  But 
as  he  must  support  the  Colonial 
Ofl'tce  about  the  South  African 
policy,  and  as  T  cannot  induce 
Beach  to  do  as  I  think  he  ought, 
I  shall  not  vote  at  all. 

*'  I  do  not  love  Beoconsfield ; 
but  I  love  Gladstone  less. — Ever 
warmly  yours,      J.  A.  Fuoude. 

"  I  have  a  charming  little  cutter 


— 13  tons-^building  at  Baloombe. 
We  count  on  you  and  filrs  Skelton 
coming." 

Here  in  the  meantime  I  must 
pause.  The  tiftcen  years  that 
followed  were  not  tho  least  event- 
ful in  Mr  Froude's  career;  and 
the  letters  belonging  to  them  are 
(to  say  the  least)  as  direct  and 
graphic  as  any  of  the  earlier, 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  remarked  at 
Dundee  the  other  day  that  Kr  ] 
Froude  had  "  a  personal  charm  and 
a  personal  force  which  was  above 
anything  that  ho  put  on  paper." 
The  pursonal  charm  and  the  per* 
sonal  force  were  unquf>ationably  I 
very  great ;  but  T  would  have  been ' 
inclined  to  say  that  they  were 
reflected  witii  quite  exceptional 
felicity  and  faithfulne^ss  in  his 
familiar  '  Studies,*  and,  still  more 
so,  in  his  familiar  letters. 

Jons  Skeltoh. 


« 


CELIBACY    XND    TRE    STRPOGLE    TO    GET    OW. 
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Thk  ciid-of-tht'ri'ntury  young 
man  is  on  bis  trial.  The  lady 
novelist  is  bit  judge,  and  th«  jury, 
packed  largely  with  New  Women, 
will  have  little  hf'sttation  in  find- 
ing htm  guilty.  Manifold  are  his 
crimes,  if  but  the  hulf  one  hears 
1>6  true.  Ho  is  seltiBb,  luxurious, 
efreniinate,  and  vicious.  He  boa 
no  pluck.  Tho  modern  analytical 
spirit  hax  80  paralyfiCfi  bia  natural 
impulses  that  bn  cannot  make  up 
bis  mind  to  propose.  He  tyran- 
nises abominably  over  poor,  weak, 
dcfencele^  woman.  He  ia  over- 
fond  of  hU  club.  To  sum  gp,  he 
is  a  worthless  and  somewhat  dia- 
gnsting  criuiture,  and  Woman  — 
the  New  Woman  —  rebelling 
■ipainit  ber  natural  instincts,  will 
no  more  seek  intercourse  with 
him,  but  ratbf>r  shrink  from  him 
with  aversion  and  loathing. 

The  indictment  is  a  heavy  one, 
and  it  ia  variously  framed.  It  is 
chiefly  contained  in  the  works  of 
the  new  ftmale  school  of  physio* 
logico-piychologicol  fiction,  with 
which  novel-readcra  am  becoming 
80  unpleasantly  familiar.  Tho  neu* 
rotic  story  lias  long  since  sup- 
p1ant<'(I  tlif  erotic.  We  are  forced 
now  to  read  of  heredity  ami  pst-h- 
ologj,  of  diseased  babies,  and 
of  anvmic,  morbidly  introspective 
damst^la  full  of  self-torturings  and 
soul-questionings.  Formerly  the 
FrencD  and  Scandinavian  novelists, 
with  their  numerous  male  tmita- 
ton,  had  this  Beld  to  themselvea, 
but  now  tho  "  monstrous  ri^mcnt 
of  women,"  who  bavu  carried  by 
atorm  so  many  roan  -  garrisoned 
dtftdels,  have  invaded  the  domain 
of  pathological  story-telling.  And, 
strange  as  it  seems,  the  novel- 
reading  public,  or  at  any  rate  the 
female  aeulion  of  it,  seems  to  prefer 


perusing  these  tales  to  any  other 
If  in  tho  process  they  devour  muo 
garbage  and  more  bod  grammar,  it 
still   seems    to   suit   their   ment 
tastes  and  digestions. 

"  Ah,  why  is  each  '  passing  da]_ 

Of  stories  UiAt  gloomily  bore 
R«o«ired  as  the  eubtle  oxprceaii 

Of  almost  onapoakablc  lore  ? 
In  th«  dreary,  thv  grubby,  tbe  {{ritnyi 

Ray,  why  do  our  women  delight. 
And  wlicreforo  »o  cotmtantly  ply  me 

Witli  Ships  in  the  yi'jhtr' 
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So  sings  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  ni 
without  cause.  Bat  for  the  mul- 
titude of  feminine  readers,  much 
of  our  popular  modem  "  litera- 
ture" would  lind  its  proper  hav 
of  rest  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 
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"And  why  ladles  read  what  tJbcy 
read 

Is  a  thing  that  do  man  may  explj^o. 
And  U  nay  one  acks  for  a  true  rcd«,     ■ 

lie  aakoth  iu  valu.''  I 

As  these  highly  seasoned  stories  are 
presumably  writt<m  with  a  lofty 
mornl  purpose,  one  la  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Swift's  epigram,  that 
"  nice  persons  are  persons  of 
nasty  ideas."  They  are  written 
by  ladies  for  ladies,  and  pater- 
familias will  be  wise  if,  before 
taking  one  of  them  up,  he  Urst  as- 
certains from  his  daughters  whether 
it  ia  fit  for  him  to  read.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  so  much  more  easily 
shocked  than  they.  Besides,  his 
ears  may  tingle  and  his  feelings 
be  harrowed  when  bo  finds  what 
nasty  things  the  lady  novelist  has 
been  saying  about  him  and  hi 
unrrgenerato  male  compeers, 
cording  to  her,  Man  ia  a  vU 
degraded  being,  diseased  dnd 
fefrJjled,  OS  a  rule,  both  in  mic 
and    body,   and    in   every   re.spe 
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thoroughly  objectionable.  No  de- 
cent-minded girl  ought  to  toach 
him  with  a  bargo-polo.  The  ladies 
have  picked  and  pulled  his  char- 
acter to  pieceu  till  he  has  not  a 
rag  of  r«*patation  left,  and  he 
stands  naked,  so  to  speak,  yet, 
I  regret  to  say,  not  ashamed. 
ITis  most  truculent  critic,  as  every 
ono  knows,  is  Mrs  Surah  Grand, 
though  Mr  Grant  Allen  has  re- 
cently otlded  that  shrill  vox  cfa- 
m'iniivm  of  his  to  the  feminine 
clamour  against  the  wickedness  of 
bis  sex.'  Mrs  Grand  gave  us  a 
taste  of  her  quality  in  *  The 
Heavenly  Twins,'  hut  she  has 
Bince  greatly  improved  on  that  pe- 
culiar performanco.  The  modern 
Caliban,  the  Man  of  the  Moment, 
fiuda  his  ugly  lineaments  vividly 
portrayed  by  her  with  a  hand  that 
does  not  spare.  Slio  has  ruth- 
lessly torn  aside  the  veil  which 
hitherto  shrouded  his  iniquities, 
and  he  stands  revealed,  like  Mo- 
kanno,  in  his  utter  repulsiveness. 

"'Hero- judge  if   Hell,   with  all  its 

power  to  damn. 
Can  aild.  nna  earn  to  the  foul  thing  I 

am  : ' 
Hq  raised  the  voil — the  maid  tamed 

alowly  round  j 
Looked  at   him— shrioked — and   tank 

upon  the  groimd  I  " 

The  modern  woman  shrli^ks,  like 
Zelico,  on  Ijeholdiiig  the  monster 
(was  there  a  Shrieking  Sisterhood 
even  in  those  days,  I  wonder?),  and 
probably  joins  the  Pioneer  Club. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with 
the  flowers  of  Mrs  Grand's  vitu- 
perative rhetoric,  but  I  cannot 
refmin  from  culling  &  few  of  her 
choicer  and  more  recent  speci- 
mens. "Man,"  she  tells  us,  "has 
shrunk  to  his  true  proportions  "  In 
the  eyes  of  the  ladies.  What  those 
proportions  may  be  the  shrinking 


male  creature  shudders  to  contem- 
plate.  Probably  thoy  are  very  in- 
significant. It  is,  however,  con- 
soling to  know  that,  while  men 
have  been  thus  shrinking  to  their 
true  proportions,  the  ladies  are 
"  expanding  to  theirs  " — suhaudi, 
I  imagine,  in  their  own  eyes  also. 
For  wo  are  told  with  refreshing 
frankness  that,  in  spite  of  tho 
decay  of  male  manners  and  morals, 
"the  raanners  of  the  Kew  Woman 
are  perfect."  I  would  we  could 
say  the  game  of  her  literary  style  I 
To  the  just  modem  girl  thug  made 
perfect  in  manners  "  the  raon  of 
tho  moment  la  not  of  much  ac- 
count." A  strong  dislike  for  him 
is  arising  in  lier  mind.  She  makes 
merry  over  him,  and  thinks  him 
"  a  subject  both  for  contempt  and 
pity."  For  is  he  not  "a  skulking 
creature"  —  indolent,  feeble,  and 
nerveless  1  Does  he  not  lie  long 
abed,  while  the  New  Woman  ia 
up  and  doing?  Does  he  not  "  grow 
ever  more  effeminate  "  ?  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  to  the  New- 
Woman  "  he  appears  a  common 
creature,  of  no  ideals,  deficient  in 
breadth  and  depth,  and  only  of  a 
boundless  assurance."  Only  when 
he  appears  as  a  suitor,  or  "  candi- 
date for  marriage,"  does  he  cease 
to  puS*  himself  out  and  comport 
himself  with  proper  humility. 
And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  girl  of  the  period  will  uot 
accept  him  unless  he  can  show 
a  cortilicate — medical  or  otherwise 
— of  a  hlameliss  life,  from  which 
one  gathers  that  the  world  must 
be  getting  in  a  parlous  state.  For 
if,  as  it  seems,  man  is  almost  uni- 
formly vicious,  and  woman  will 
only  wed  such  as  have  no  "  horrid 
past,"  the  human  race  must  be  in 
some  danger  of  final  extinction. 
Perhaps  in  view  of  itn  widespread 
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corruptiuu  this  is  a  coDsuinmatioa 
more  to  be  deaired  than  dreAdcd. 
If  I  miBtake  not,  there  c-xiata  al- 
ready in  Kussia  a  religioaa  sect 
which  is  putting  thesL'  priuciplea 
into  practice.  Hiniilarly  our  nolile 
British  Pioneers  declare  that  ?klan, 
a  necessary  evil,  ia  to  be  no  longer 
flattered  but  fought  —  a  policy 
which  should  delight  the  shade 
of  Malthui.  Probably,  however, 
Nature,  even  though  the  New 
Woman  expel  her  with  a  pitch- 
fork, will  spevdjly  retani  and  as- 
aert  herself. 

One  feels  tempted  to  ask  what 
is  Mrs  Grand's  warrant  for  the  aa- 
gertion  thai  men  "grow  ever  more 
cfieiDiiiuU',"  and  that  idleness  and 
loxury  are  making  tbeni  flabby  1 
From  the  phyHical  point  of  view 
the  evidence  all  pointa  in  the 
contrary  direction.  The  records 
of  athleticism,  so  far  aji  they  can 
be  taken  as  a  goide,  seem  to 
prove  that  man  is  improving 
rather  than  degenerating.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  i«  oa  rife  as 
ever,  though  the  field  for  its 
exercise  of  necessity  becomes  more 
limitMl.  Even  your  young  (ruards- 
man.  »ho  is  usually  represented  as 
the  type  of  all  that  is  lo/y  and  dis- 
solute, IB  not  hehindliand  in  volun- 
teering for  a  Sondan  or  Nile  cam- 
paign whenever  ho  gets  the  cfaancft. 
Men  are  as  ready  as  ever  to  risk 
their  live*  in  distant  travel  and 
exploration,  if  only  for  amuse- 
ment. In  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus, 
tho  Andes,  and  the  Himalayas, 
peaks  are  scaled  and  climbing 
feats  performed  which  twenty 
years  sgo  would  have  been 
dremed  impossible.  I  do  not  say 
that  alt  these  things  are  wise  or 
admirable ;  hat  at  least  they  are 
evidence  of  latent  energy  that 
must  have  an  outlet  somehow,  of 
steam  that  must  find  its  vent 
somewhere.  A\nien  we  come  to 
the  moral  sphere  one  is  ou  leas 
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sure  ground.     Here  we  are  forced 
to  descend  to  generalities,  and  in 
this  field  one  is  necessarily  some' 
what  at  a  disadvantage  when  argu- 
ing with  a  lady.    No  doubt  we  are 
less  impuUivc   in   these  ratiocina- 
tive  days  ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
1  should  say  there  is  more  serious 
purpose  in   nten's  lives  than   for- 
merly, and  also  a  greater  desire 
to    do   some   good    in    the    world. 
]f  thero  is  loss  plain  living,  therg, 
is  also   more    high    thinking,      fl 
would    be  stmnge   were  it  oth«^ 
wise   in  our  altruistic  age,   when 
the  worship  of  humanity   in   oj 
form  or  another  is  iv>  prevalen 

Of  course,  as  1  have  said, 
this  cannot  be  proved.  I  om 
merely  stating  my  views  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  lady  novelists 
concerning  the  moral  degradation 
of  the  masculine  creature.  Hap- 
pily, however,  his  feminine  censors 
do  not  Jeave  him  without  hope  of 
consolation  in  the  future.  i''alten 
as  the  big  baby  Man  ia.  Woman — 
tlie  New  Womnn — "holds  out  a 
strong  hand  to  the  child-man,  and 
insists,  but  with  infinite  tenderness 
and  pity,  upon  helping  him  up." 
Our  feelings  lu  return,  Mrs  Grand 
may  rest  assured,  will  be  those  of 
unutterable  regard  and  gratitude. 
From  our  clubs,  from  the  moral 
gutters  where  we  lie  wallowing, 
we  will  stretch  forth  our  hands  to 
meet  those  of  the  lady  novelist  and 
her  angfl  lielpmatrts.  With  "  in- 
6nite  t4ndeme8s"  will  we  welcome 
their  chisp,  and  when  they  have 
assisted  us  to  rise  and  set  us  on 
our  legs  again — why,  words  fail  to 
express  the  emotions  we  shall  e^t- 
perience  then. 

Now  all  this,  with  much  m 
to  tlie  same  ellecL,  is  of  coui-se 
tensely  comical,  and  none  tJie  I 
so  because  the  humour  is   so 
viously  unconscious.    'Ilie  questl 
naturally  suggests  it«elf,  howev 
Why  is  the   "trumpet  of  sox 
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revolt"  being  blown  so  shrilly  aud 
continuously?  What  is  all  the 
pother  uljoutT  Does  It  represent 
uny  real  feeling  or  wjiut,  or  is  it 
merely  one  of  those  parsing  dust- 
storms  which  Bweep  periodically 
across  the  barren  wilderness  of 
caagaiCLue  aud  newspaper  contro- 
versy t  According  to  one  lady 
critic  *  there  ia  nothing  new  in  the 
Woman  Question,  which  exisfed 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  King 
Cliarles  the  Second.  It  is  the 
same  old  trumpet  tliat  ia  being 
blown,  only  dilTerent  performers 
are  exercising  their  lungs  upon  it. 
In  other  words,  the  New  Woman 
is  no  more  of  a  novelty  than,  let 
U8  say,  Mrs  Humphry  Ward's 
new  theological  ideas.  This  is 
quite  possible,  though  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  woman's  rebel- 
lion in  its  latest  form  springs  from 
the  altered  conditions  of  contem- 
porary social  existence.  If  "the 
sex  "  are  going  on  strike  there  is  a 
reason  for  it.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  suGpcct  that  the  movement 
arises  in  the  main  from  the  celibate 
tendencies  of  modern  mankind. 
What  is  called  the  Sex  Problem, 
or  the  Woman  Question,  resolves 
itself  largely  into  the  question  of 
marriage.  In  the  words  of  Mrs 
Grand,  "  the  Woman  Question  is 
the  Blarriago  Question."  To  speak 
plainly,  man's  chief  crime  in  the 
average  woman's  eyes  is  that  -he 
docs  not  marry  her.  This  is  the 
head  and  front  of  Itis  offending, 
though,  aa  we  have  seen,  many 
other  crimes  are  laid  at  his  door. 
Heroin  we  have  the  real  origin  of 
the  revolt  of  the  daughters,  as  the 
perfectly  natural  demand  of  the 
girls  for  rather  more  liberty  is 
somewhat  unreasonably  called. 
Matrimony  has  ceased  to  be  the 
sole  aim  and  end  of  women's  lives. 
Iq  not  a  fev  coses  it  is  not  an  aim 


at  all.  Many  women  are  uiiuble, 
and  some  have  no  do&ire,  to  marry. 
This  being  bo,  small  blame  to  tlieni 
if  they  are  rebelling  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  chaperon,  who  not 
uufrequently  is  more  youthful  thaa 
her  charges  both  in  years  aud  dis- 
cretion. No  wonder  that  they  are 
calling  out  for  latch-keys,  Wander- 
jdhre,  rational  bicycling  costumes, 
new  religions,  boxes  at  the  music- 
halls,  and  a  variety  of  other  hither- 
to forbidden  joys  and  privileges. 
Thfjy  ask  to  be  allowed  sutUciont 
freedom  to  follow  their  bent,  to  de- 
velop their  own  personalities  and 
talents,  so  that  when  man  cornea 
up  humbly  and  submissively  as  a 
"  candidate  for  marriage  "  they  may 
be  free  to  take  him  or  leave  him 
just  as  they  please.  If,  as  is  highly 
probable,  he  does  not  come  at  all, 
they  will  he  perfectly  well  able  to 
get  along  without  him.  Nobody 
now  thinks  that  a  woman  has  nn- 
cesBarily  missed  her  mark  in  life 
merely  because  she  never  marries. 
In  the  days  that  are  to  bo,  let  us 
hope,  the  girl  of  the  moment,  if 
Mrs  Grand  will  permit  me  to  coin 
the  phrase,  will  never  be  tempted 
to  make  a  loveless  match  merely  to 
secure  emancipation  from  burden- 
somo  home  restraints. 

All  this,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  quite  as  it  should  be.  In  fact 
it  would  seem  to  bo  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  our  altered  social  con- 
ditions, now  that  marriage  is  so 
notably  on  tlie  decline.  And  one 
may  well  hold  these  views  without 
committing  oneself  to  approval  of 
the  raving?  of  the  Now  Woman  or 
the  prancing  o£  the  over  advanced 
girl.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mrs 
Grand  means  to  give  us  an  accurate 
description  of  the  chaste  and  deli- 
cate communings  of  the  modern 
maiden  who,  we  are  told,  says  in 
her  heart,    "Don't  offer  me  tba 
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mutilated  remains  of  a  man,"  or, 
"  I  shall  never  marry  unless  I  can 
find  a  man  of  honour  with  no 
horrid  past."  If,  however,  such  a 
maiden  exists,  I  fancy  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  she  will  be  spared 
the  pain  of  refusing  her  unwelcome 
suitor.  In  the  words  of  the  old 
Bong,  slightly  altered, — 

*' '  Nobody  asked  you,  Miss,'  he  said." 

In  future  times,  perhaps,  the  bash- 
ful girl  of  the  period  will  come  for- 
ward herself  as  a  "  candidate  for 
marriage  "  ;  but  at  present,  in  flat 
contradiction  of  the  French  pro- 
verb, man  no  longer  proposes. 
Jlany  and  varied  are  the  reasons 
given  for  his  remissness.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  frequently  ventilated, 
and,  "  Why  men  don't  marry  "  has 
more  than  once  formed  the  theme 
of  a  copious  newspaper  correspon- 
dence. Some  attribute  it  to  the 
sel  tishness  and  1  u  xury  of  the 
"skulking"  male  creature;  others 
to  his  shilly-shally  and  want  of 
pluck  ;  others,  again,  lay  the  blame 
on  those  odious  clubs.  One  brutal 
person  of  my  acquaintance  says  it 
is  all  the  fault  of  the  modern  girl, 
who  has  such  expensive  and  lux- 
urious habits  ;  but  then  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  characterise  him  as  a 
"  man  of  the  moment "  of  the 
worst  possible  description !  Mr 
(Irant  Allen  in  his  *  Post  Prandial 
Philosophy '  disagrees  with  them 
al  1.  ]  le  thinks  that  in  most 
things  the  modern  young  man  is 
an  improvement  on  his  progeni- 
tors, but  he  nevertheless  discerns 
in  hini  a  distinct  and  disastrous 
weakening  of  the  matrimonial  im- 
pulse. He  attributes  the  present 
crisis  in  the  English  marriage- 
market  to  the  cumulative  effect  of 
nervous  over -excitement,  conse- 
quent upon  the  wear  and  tear  of 
modern  existence.  Tot  homines 
quot  seutetUue:  no  two  people  can 
agree  as  to  the  cause ;  only  the  dis- 


tressing fact  remains,  patent  to 
all  mothers  of  marriageable  girls. 
The  decline  of  marriage  is,  in  fact, 
a  new  social  phenomenon  that  has 
to  be  reckoned  with  and,  if  possible, 
explained. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  these  things  have 
much  to  do  with  the  celibate  ten- 
dencies of  the  latter  -  day  male. 
They  are  very  possibly  contribu- 
tory causes,  though  I  cannot  but 
think  that  their  influence  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  real  reason  must 
be  sought  in  the  bad  times,  in  the 
gloom  and  uncertainty  of  the  pre- 
sent business  outlook.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  men  of  our  day 
are  any  more  misogamists  than 
their  forefathers.  They  are  not  so 
romantic,  perhaps,  for  they  have 
lost  most  of  their  illusions ;  but 
their  instincts  are  no  less  sound 
and  healthy.  They  remain  bache- 
.  lors,  not  because  they  are  selfish 
and  vicious,  but  because  they  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  a  wife. 
Of  my  own  rich  or  well-to-do 
friends  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion are  married,  which  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  permanence 
of  the  matrimonial  impulses,  so 
long  as  the  means  for  satisfying 
them  exist.  For  most  of  the  others 
a  state  of  single  blessedness  is  a 
matter  of  dire  necessity,  or  at  any 
rate  of  ordinary  prudence.  Never 
was  a  living  so  difficult  to  make 
as  now  J  never,  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  was  the  prospect 
more  cheerless.  Never  was  there 
80  much  distress  in  the  upper 
classes,  or  so  many  families  among 
the  multitude  of  the  outwardly 
well-to-do  struggling  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Mrs  Grand  is  very 
severe  on  the  idleness  and  luxury 
of  the  "man  of  the  moment/'  as 
she  calls  him.  Is  she  merely  in- 
dulging in  a  joumalistio  scream, 
or  does  she  really  think  that  her 
effeminate   slug-abed  is  fairly  re- 
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presentatire  of  the  modern  mnlel 
I>oeB  she  know  nothing  of  the  daily 
wear  and  teur,  the  nnntal  strain 
and  worry,  of  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional life  t  For  myself,  I  con- 
fess that,  viewing  liunmntty  as  a 
wholf,  the  follies  of  the  idle  few 
bulk  far  less  largely  on  my  imagi- 
nation than  do  the  pluck  and  per- 
BOToraiico  of  that  greater  number 
of  men  who  in  these  times  are 
bravely  fighting  a  losing  battle 
against  adverse  circumstances. 
Mrs  Grand  suggests  that  the  al- 
tcmativo  of  work  or  starvation 
should  be  offered  to  the  lazy  and 
luxurious.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
for  not  a  few  people  nowadays  it  is 
a  case  of  work  plun  starvation — or 
something  like  it.  1  am  in  the 
City  myself,  and,  though  in  such 
matters  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  descend  to  details,  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  silent  tragedies  that 
are  daily  being  enacted  in  our* 
midst.  1  say  '*  silent,"  because  not 
the  least  cruel  of  the  hardships  of 
genteel  poverty  is  its  obligation  to 
mask  its  sutTerings.  The  lower- 
class  working  mau,  who  cries  out 
loudest,  is  less  to  be  pitied,  for  his 
vages  have  risen  during  the  lost 
few  years  coincidently  with  a  gene- 
ral fall  in  prices.  The  upper-  and 
middle-class  bread-winner,  on  the 
other  hand,  linja  the  sources  of 
his  income  gradually  diminishing, 
while,  if  he  has  children  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  educate,  retrench- 
ment is  practically  impossible. 
The  present  state  of  aQ'airs  all  the 
world  over  is  surely  calculated  to 
make  thoughtful  men  pause  Liefore 
they  undertake  the  respousibUiticti 
of  marriage,  uuless  they  possess  a 
good  and  fairly  at»^'ured  income. 
2s'or  is  it  easy  to  discern  signs  of 
permanent  improvement,  and  the 
bachelor  with  only  a  few  hundi-cds 
ayear  of  hia  own  may  well  bo  ex- 
cused if,  seeing  the  dangers  and 
pitfalls  in  hia  path,  he  prefers  to 
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encounter  them  unencumbered. 
His  critics  may  ascribe  his  conduct 
in  this  matter  to  the  feebleness  and 
flahbiness  which  arc  said  to  bo  bis 
most  prominent  charact«ristics.  It  ^ 
all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view,  fl 
To  me  it  seems  that  he  is  only  dia- 
playing  common  prudence  and  the 
discretion  which,  in  matters  uintri- 
mouiai  at  any  rate,  is  certainly  the 
better  part  of  valour.  fl 

It  will  be  argued,  no  doubt,  V 
that  all  this  is  stale  pessimism  ; 
that  the  same  has  been  said  many 
times  before ;  that  things  are  no 
worse  than  formerly,  and  will 
right  themselves  ere  long.  I  ain- 
cerely  hope  they  will,  though  1 
have  my  doubts  about  it.  To 
make  the  matter  clearer,  I  pro- 
pose to  set  forth  a  few  of  the 
reasons  that  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  present  times  are  quite 
exceptionally  bad,  and  also  that 
our  generation  is  not  likely  to  see 
the  prosperous  days  our  fathers 
enjoyed.  And,  lest  I  should  seem 
to  be  generalising  overmuch,  I 
propose  to  examine  the  point 
somowhat  in  detail,  dealing  more 
especially  with  one  or  two  rep- 
resentative professions  and  occu- 
pations of  the  upper  and  upper- 
middle  closAcs.  1  shall  endeavour 
to  look  at  tlie  fact«  as  they  are, 
or  at  any  rate  as  they  appear  to 
me,  for  unfortunately  I  am  not 
gifted  with  the  ostrich's  happy 
faculty  of  hiding  bis  head  from 
things  he  does  not  wish  to  seoi. 
It  is  always  best  to  know  the 
truth,  even  though  it  be  un> 
pleasant. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  legal 
profession,  confining  our  attention 
for  the  present  to  the  Bar,  wbicli 
seems  still  to  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  career  for  youths  of  good 
abilities  who  are  not  destined  for 
the  Church  or  either  of  the  Ser- 
vices. Personally  I  always  assume 
that  every  University  graduate  I 
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meet  is  a  barrister  until  I  hear 
the  contrary.  At  present  the 
roembera  ot  the  various  Inus  of 
Court  number  over  Bcven  thou- 
sand. Of  these  ntAny,  no  douht^ 
are  bArriBters  in  name  only,  for 
the  i)ar  ia  Bomctliinp;  more  than 
a  Difre  profession  or  iiU'nns  of 
livelihood.  It  ia  also  the  favourite 
pseu do- occupation  of  thedilettAnte 
who  dislike.s  real  wortr,  hnt  thinks 
that  "  every  roan  ought  to  do 
soruethinj^,  don't  you  know?"  Be- 
yond question,  therefore,  the  Bar 
oontaina  more  ornamental  mem- 
bers than  any  other  profession. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  ia  not  work  to  occupy  half 
even  of  those  who  take  it  up 
serioualy.  I  have  never  quite 
understood  why  the  career  of  a 
barrister  is  so  specially  attractive, 
or  for  what  occult  reason  a  wig 
and  goftTi  are  suppoeod  to  confer 
social  statua  on  the  fortunate 
owner.  It  seems  incomprehen- 
sible that  people  should  keep 
crowding  into  a  profession  which, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  aver- 
age eamiirgs  of  its  members,  is  cer- 
tainly the  least  remunerative  in 
the  world.  Many  fond  fathers  of 
fairly  talented  boys  sliU  hug  the 
delusion  that  by  Mending  theui  to 
the  Bar  they  arc  opening  to  them 
the  most  promising  avenue  to- 
wards a  Buocessful  career.  They 
imagine  that,  even  without  in- 
terest, their  abilities  are  sure  to 
win  them,  if  not  fame,  at  least 
a  sufficient  competence.  Alas ! 
there  are  so  many  clever  people 
about  nowadays  I  We  are  all 
educated  up  to  such  a  high  level 
of  mediocrity,  and  our  intellectual 
stature  is  so  uniform,  that  pro- 
eminence  is  doubly  diflionlt  to 
attain.  There  ia  much  work  to  be 
done,  but  far  too  many  to  do  it. 
The  harvest  is  there  to  bn  gathered 
in,  but  among  the  multitude  of 
re^Mn  many   must   come   short. 


Young  BrieHess  may  think   him' 
self  fortunate  if,  after  live  or  ten 
yeara'  hard    work,  he  is  earning 
as  much  as  the  head -gamekeeper 
or  the  family  butler.     Meanwhile 
he  will  very  likely  have  the  morti- 
fication  of  seeing  other   men,  in- 
tellectually  his   inferiors,   making 
comfortable  incomes  almost  from 
the  start.     As  a  legal  friend  once 
remarked  to  me,  "  The  really  try- 
ing thing  is,  not  so  much  the  good 
men  who  fail  to  get  on,  but  the 
awful    dulTers   who   do."     It  ia  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
colossal   intellect  is  necessary  for 
legal  advancement.     A  bard  head 
and  a  strong  stomach  are  far  more 
essential  qualitications,  though,  of 
course,  good  backing   is  the  o 
thing   needfuL     A    recent   wri 
declares  that  the  "  qualitifs  whi 
ensure  a  successful  bagman  "  ai 
in    these    days    no    less    valuable 
at  the  Bar.     This  sounds  a  trido^ 
strong,    but    certain    it    is    tltaM 
modest  and  retiring  talent  standa' 
a  poor  chance  against  "  push  "  and 
blatant  si^lfasaertiveness. 

KvcrylKxly  is  agreed  that  the 
Bar  stands  not  where  it  did  as  a 
money-making  occupation.  Com- 
plaints are  rife  of  the  falling-oQ*  of 
work,  and  men  who  not  so  long 
Ago  were  making  their  Uiouuand 
a-year,  or  tfaereahoats,  are  now 
earning  barely  the  half.  For  the 
decline  in  legal  business  the  re. 
sons  are  neither  few  nor  far  to  see! 
Our  old  frieuda,  hard  times  ai 
trade  dopr^asion,  are  of  courj 
largely  revponsible.  Overcrowding 
and  consequcJit  competition  and 
the  scaling  down  of  fw«  aro  scarce- 
ly leas  obvious  caufu'^.  Nor  haa 
the  aggregate  of  legal  work  in- 
oroBsed  rolativelyto  the  number  of 
lawyers  who  seek  to  obtain  it. 
Indeed,  if  figure-s  are  to  be  trusted, 
it  would  ae»m  doubtful  if  it  has 
increased  nt  all.  From  atatiatics 
recently  puUikhcd,  it  appears  that 
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the  numbor  of  lawyers  in  England 
And  Scotland  has  augmented  about 
forty  prr  cent  during  the  last 
twcuty-five  years,  Meanwhile,  in 
8pit«  of  more  Umn  a  proportional 
growth  in  the  population,  the 
volume  of  litigation  has  remained 
almost  stationary.  Educated 
people  think  twice  before  going  to 
law  nowadays,  and  no  wonder.  Of 
course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
quito  apart  from  litigation ;  but 
legislation  has  grratly  simplitied 
procedure  and  other  matters  during 
recent  years,  and  the  process  is 
likely  to  extend  further.  The  sol- 
icitor can  now  dispense  with  the 
barrister's  services  in  many  cases 
where  they  would  formerly  liavo 
been  indispensable.  Another  point 
which  should  be  noted  is  the  grad- 
ual breaking  down  of  those  barriers 
between  the  two  branches  of  the 
law  which  have  been  set  up  by 
etiquette  and  the  unwritten  rules 
of  the  profession.  One  by  one 
they  are  giving  way  before  the 
pressure  of  an  ever -augmenting 
conipvlition,  so  that  many  barris- 
ters now  think  that  the  inevitable 
outcome  is  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession. 
The  middleman  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  diiiappBBr  in  these  days  of 
diminishing  proBts,  and  the  law 
will  probably  have  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  trade  in  this  re- 
spect. Indeed,  the  change  would 
almost  seem  to  be  taking  place 
already.  The  old  idea  of  marrying 
a  solicitor's  daughter  is  out  of  date  ; 
but  the  SODS  and  brothers  of  law- 
yers are  often  called  to  the  Bar  to 
co-operate  with  their  relations,  and 
these  snug  little  family  parties  are 
in  many  cases  portnorships  in 
everything  but  name.  Barrister 
and  solicitor  are  thus  "tied"  one 
to  the  other  as  efiVctually  as  are 
brawer  and  publican. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  thing 
for  the  Car  nowadays  is  the  grad- 


ual bub  persistent  decline  in  its 
commercial  work.  Bu8in<«3  men 
are  learning  to  settle  their  disputes 
among  themiselves.  They  dread 
the  worry,  the  delay,  tbo  expense, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  law 
courts,  and  will  sacriGce  a  great 
deal  sooner  than  face  them.  They 
aro  conscious  also  of  the  extra-  ^ 
ordinary  ignorance  of  business  H 
principlt>s  which  exists  both  " 
among  barristers  and  judges ;  and, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
do  not  always  feel  sure  of  securing 
an  entirely  unpriijudiced  hearing. 
The  prejudice  may  bo  unconscious, 
hut  it  undoubtedly  exists.  Both 
Bench  and  Bar  are  far  too  prone 
to  profess  a  holy  and  undiacnmin- 
ating  horror  of  the  City  and  its 
ways,  which,  knowing  as  I  do 
something  l>oth  of  business  and 
the  law,  I  can  only  ascribe  to  want 
of  knowledge.  Lastly,  the  Ci^ 
man  stands  in  great  fear  of  tKe 
insults  to  which  litigants  are  ex-  fl 
posed  at  the  hands  of  cross-examin-  V 
ing  counsel.  Pluintiil',  for  instance, 
may  think  that  he  has  a  just  cause 
of  action  against  defendant  for  a 
debt  owing  to  liira  from  the  latter. 
He  considers  it  Iwth  irrelevant  and 
disagreeable  to  be  asked  whether 
it  is  not  B  fact  that  he  had  an 
affair  with  a  cert^iin  lady  twenty 
years  previously.  My  niaders  wU[ 
remember  wliat  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation  was  evokeil  by  tlie 
questions  asked  in  cross^xamina- 
Uon  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  during 
the  "  nobly  conducted "  Osborne 
cose,  and  how  it  found  vent  in  a 
correspondence  in  the  *  Times '  that 
lasted  for  about  tUree  months. 
Beyond  doubt  the  forenwc  bully 
has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way 
of  discouraging  litigauon. 

The  aliove  are  some  of  the  rea-- 
80DS  which  load  one  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Bar  does 
not  now,  and  never  can,  atlurd  work 
for  the  multitudes  who  sock  adiuis- 
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Bion  within  It.  There  are  many 
othvr  causes,  uo  doubt,  but  space 
would  fail  ine  vere  I  to  enter  into 
tho  subject  more  fully.  One  tbiog, 
however,  is  certain,  and  that  is, 
tlibt  the  business  world  has  largely 
learned  to  dispense  with  litigation  ; 
nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  revert  to  the 
old  nuithoda  as  before.  The  liti- 
gious iuatinct  is  chiefly  proniinent 
ftraong  the  inferior  races,  and 
the  advance  of  civilisation  surely 
promotea  its  decay.  Hindoos, 
Chinnse,  and  other  Orientals  de- 
light in  lawsuits,  but  tho  Western 
lueruhant  tights  shy  of  them. 
This  probably  uccountA  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  frequent  com- 
plaints one  hears  concerning  the 
decline  in  the  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  legal  work.  Instead 
of  big  comoierciiil  cfuu's,  where  the 
parties  are  rich  and  the  fees  cor- 
respondingly high,  common  law- 
yerit,  at  any  rate,  are  now  mostly 
occupied  with  libel  and  running- 
down  actions,  breach  of  proroise 
suits,  and  tho  like.  The  better 
class  of  buBiness  goes  to  tho 
Chancery  aide,  which  on  the  whole 
has  leas  cause  to  complain. 

One  advant&ge  barristers  pos- 
sess to  oonsole  them  in  part  for 
tlieir  enforced  idleness.  They  run 
no  risks ;  lliere  arc  no  bad  debts 
beyond  those  guineas  sometimes 
withheld  by  the  solicitor.  They 
need  have  no  prcjieDtiments  of  im- 
pending disaster,  no  fean  of  lin- 
ancial  crises  to  haant  their  dreams. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  that 
larger  world  east  of  Temple  Bar, 
whose  position  and  prospects  we 
will  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

The  City  is  not  happy.  It  is 
sighing  over  the  good  old  limes 
that  are  gone,  when  the  avenues 
uf  commerce  were  not  choked  with 
mobs  of  oompetitora,  when  business 
was  brisk  and  profits  were  large. 
It  is  looking  forward  anxiously  to 
the  long-expected  revival  which  is 
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EO  long  in  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance.    Aleanwhilo    trade    is    In 
gui&hing,    owing    to    the   genLT 
distrust    and    uncertainty.     Com-| 
modities  are  desperately  low,  and 
prices     still      trend      downwards. 
Many  of  our  indostries  are  in  a 
critical  state,  and  the  despondency 
of  agriculture  is  deepening  into 
despair.     Signs    of     improvement 
are  happily  visible  hero  and  there, 
but  tlteir  elFect  on  trade  in  gejieral 
is     as    yet    scarcely     pcrcr>ptibte. 
The   acute  stage  of   the  tinancial 
crisis  has,  let  us  hope,  finally  dis- 
appeared, but  in  its  ab^ail  dulnuss 
reigns    aupreuie.      All    these   ad- 
verse   influences    naturally  make 
themselves     felt     through     every 
branch  of  trade  in  tho  City,  but 
nowhere   more  than  in  the  Btock 
K-vohange.     I   mention  the  8tock 
Exchange    in    particular,    firstly, 
because  it  is  always  well  to  speak 
of   what  one  knows,  and  also  be-_ 
cause    the    state    of    business    lo 
Capel  Court  is  considered  by  man^ 
people  to  be  a  fair  index  or  bar 
ometer   of  commercial    prosperity' 
all  over  the  country.     The  Utock 
Exchange    probably   suffers    morej 
acutely  daring  tho  bod  time^  than 
any  other  business  or  profesnion 
Trade   there  is  sometimes  exceed 
iugly  bri&k  and  remunerative;  bnt 
it  also  has  an  unpleasant  way  of 
suddenly    and    completely    dying 
away,    and    llien    losses   and    bad^ 
debts  too  often  take  the  place  oflfl 
handsome  profits.     The  latter  are,™ 
in    any    but    exceptionally    good 
times,    quite    disproportionate 
the    magnitude    of  the   risks  i 
curred,   the   bulk    of  the  liusinei 
being,  as  everyliody  knows,  purely 
specul.itive.     At  present  gpeculo- 
tion  is  almost  non-existent.     It  is 
not  for  want  of  capital,  for  nione^ 
is  piling  up  until  men  are  at  theii 
wits'   end   to   know    what    to  d 
with  it.  but  confidence  is  lacking, 
Brokers  and  dealers  will  have 
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Trait  until  the  prurailing  distrust 
bu  paned  away,  or,  as  soniB  cyni- 
cally express  it,  until  a  now  crop 
of  fools  arises  vith  money  in  their 
pockets  to  lose. 

Unfortunately  the  members  of 
the  *'  House "  have  earned,  not 
altogether  unjustly,  a  character  for 
extravaj^ance  and  improvidence ; 
and  a  prolonged  period  of  depres- 
sion like  the  present  puts  a  severe 
strain  upon  their  rosourccs.  It  is 
possible — though  1  doubt  it— that 
similarly  gloomy  periods  hare  been 
experienced  before ;  but  in  those 
days  there  were  less  than  half  the 
number  of  men  engaged  in  scram- 
bling for  Buch  business  as  was  offer- 
ing, and  competition  had  not  here, 
aseverywhereclse,  cut  profits  down 
to  a  minimum.  At  present  the 
"House"  contains  little  short  of 
four  thousand  membors,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  clerks  who 
have  a  share  in  their  employers' 
profits.  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
actually  engaged  in  business.  Un- 
like the  Bar,  the  Stock  Exchange 
does  not  contain  a  host  of  idle 
Bupcrnumerarica  in  its  ranks,  for  it 
has  not  yet  come  to  Le  regarded  as 
an  ornamental  occupation.  At  the 
same  time  it  has,  1  regret  to  say, 
immensely  increased  in  popularity 
during  the  last  few  years,  and,  if 
not  ornamental,  it  is  growing  peril- 
ously fashionable.  Its  personneff 
or  perhaps  one  ought  to  say,  its 
social  status,  has  greatly  improved 
of  late,  while  the  incomes  of  its 
mem1>ors  have  steadily  declined. 
About  five  years  ago  there  was 
quite  a  rush  of  gilded  youth  within 
the  portAlfl  of  Capel  Court.  Nearly 
every  firm  of  standing  could  l>oast 
of  one  or  more  sprigs  of  nobility 
on  its  staO'  of  clerks,  and  smart 
cavalry  oflicers  were  glad  to  act 
as  *'  runners "  if  they  could  not 
become  partners.  The  talk  in 
the  smoking-rooms  of  fashionable 
West-End  clubs  was  of  the  com- 
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parative  merits  of  American  and 
Nitrate  Kails,  of  the  coming  rise  in 
frozen  meat  and  land  compauies' 
shares.  Many  thought  tbey  had 
only  to  come  to  pick  thesovereij^is  ^ 
off  a  species  of  Tom  Tiddler's  ■ 
ground,  and  great  must  have  been  ' 
their  disappointment  when  the 
place  proved  less  of  an  Eldorado 
than  they  had  anticipated.  Those 
were  the  paluiy  days  of  "booms" 
and  general  inflation.  The  loan- 
monger  and  the  company  pro- 
rooter  were  on  the  war-path,  and 
the  public  tumbled  over  each  other 
in  the  wild  rush  after  prominms  on 
new  issues.  Financial  houses  and 
firms  of  old  standing  vied  one 
with  the  other  in  foisting  nn- 
markctahle  rubbish  on  the  guile- 
less investor,  who,  through  the 
medium  oE  trust  and  other  com- 
panies, fell  a  victim  to  various 
ingenious  devices  to  part  him 
and  his  money.  It  was  a  mean 
and  sordid  game  at  best,  and  one 
which  was  productive  of  untold 
EUfTering  and  misery,  but  it  paid 
well  while  the  mad  saturnalia  of 
grced,  folly,  and  unserupulousness 
tasted.  Now  the  day  of  reckoning 
has  come — but  it  has  not  yet  gone. 
Throughout  the  year  that  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  things  have 
been  continually  brought  to  light 
which  make  honest  men  blush  for 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
whole  City,  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  alike,  arc  repenting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes. 

Not  only  from  Capel  Court,  but 
from  Mark  and  l^Iincing  Lanes, 
from  the  Wool  and  Corn  Ex- 
changes, and  all  the  other  crowded 
purlieus  of  coinmcrcc,  there  goei 
up  the  same  bitter  cry,  which  is 
echoed  back  from  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  Nort-li  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Profits  are  insignificant  or  nil. 
The  foreigner  is  underselling  as 
and  iilching  away  our  trade. 
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fall  in  the  exchanges  is  paralysing 
our  Eofltem  merchants,  and,  by 
stimulfiting  exports  from  countries 
witli  depreciated  currencies,  is 
keeping  down  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. Busin(^S8  men  are  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth,  and  not 
a  ffw  art!  drawing  on  their  capital, 
and  thus  weariiii;  out  the  machin- 
ery of  their  calling,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  keep  their  connection 
togetlier  until  better  times  como 
round.  And  those  times  must 
come  soon,  or  it  will  go  hard  with 
many  who  are  now  struggling  with 
dilGcaltyto  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  Already  the  distreas  in 
the  City  is  very  greats  and  I  could 
tell  of  many  unspeakahly  sad  cases 
of  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
earning  comfortable  incomes,  but 
who  now  are  sorely  put  to  it  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  '*Tf 
one  had  only  oneself  to  think  of, 
it  would  be  bearable  enough,"  I 
have  henrd  more  thau  one  father 
of  a  family  say.  One  of  the  most 
melancholy  things  is  the  number 
of  clerks,  many  of  them  married 
men  with  families,  who  arii  thrown 
out  of  work  for  uo  fault  of  their 
own.  Their  employers  have  either 
failed,  or  else  have  been  compelled 
hy  pressure  of  circumstances  t<) 
rcduoe  their  establish m en ts,  and 
fresh  sitaations  are  very  ditScnlt 
to  ohtata  In  some  busineRses,  tlie 
tea  and  wine  trades  particularly, 
the  middleman  has  been  elbowed 
out,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of 
profits,  ^^any  formerly  remunpro- 
tive  occupations  have  thus  entirely 
disappeared,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  them  do  not  easily 
find  new  openings.  Owing  to  the 
same  cause,  the  position  of  the 
small  trader  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difliculi.  "When  the  margin 
of  profits  is  so  small,  operations 
must  be  conductt-d  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  to  yield  any  adrnjoate 
retam,   and  basinesa  thus  tends 
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to    become    concentrate*!    in 
hands   of    large    tirms   and 
stock  companies. 

Dcprr^saion  id  the  City  of  course 
reflects  itself  in  the  diminished 
earnings  of  nearly  every  trade  and 
calling  in  the  outside  world. 
Literature  and  art  in  their  various 
branches,  the  purveyors  of  all 
kinds  of  luxuries,  the  entire  shop- 
keeping  class  —  all  iheao  suffer 
from  loss  of  elientcU.  Hard  times 
for  agriculture  mean  hard  times 
fortheChurchand  the  TTiiivorsities, 
whose  interests  are  t>ound  up  with 
those  of  tho  landowners.  Even 
the  doctors  are  calling  out  that 
nowadays  people  cannot  aUbrd  to 
be  ill.  The  Iosim-s  of  investors 
through  the  various  Unanoial 
panics  of  the  lost  four  years  have 
boon  colossal,  and  their  full  ofTects 
have  only  lately  mode  themselves 
felt  among  the  non-busineaa  com- 
munity. Many  people,  growing 
tired  of  holding  on  to  shares  and 
bonds  that  yield  no  return,  have 
sold  them,  and  the  pressure  of 
money  tliat  is  seeking  safe  rein- 
vestment tias  driven  the  sounder 
class  of  securities  up  to  a  prohibi- 
tive price.  Thus,  with  diminished 
capital  returning  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  many  a  British  house- 
holder finds  his  income  to-day 
sadly  straitened.  In  only  too 
many  coses  families  have  been  left 
with  little  more  than  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  hear,  therefore,  of 
the  number  of  men  of  gentle  birth 
who  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  driving  cabs  and 
omnibuses,  and  otherwise  engaged 
in  occupations  un>>efitting  their  j 
social  position.  Harder  still  iifl 
the  lot  of  those  women  who  sud- 
denly find  themselves  compelled 
to  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  a 
living.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
himself  is  not  well  ofi^  tells 
that  he   advertised  a  short 
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ago  for  a  daily  govemecs.  Forty 
fairlj  Toll-qualiticd  candidates  for 
tlio  post  answered  the  advcrtise- 
mentj  and  of  these  fifteen  were 
rendy  to  work  for  such  a  miserable 
pittance  as  one  would  imagine 
could  hardly  keep  body  and  soul 
togt'ther. 

"  How  much  longer  is  this  Etato 
of  thingH  likely  to  latit?"  is  t)io 
thought  uppermost  in  many  anxi- 
ous minds.  One  may  reasonably 
expoct,  without  being  unduly  opti- 
mistic, that  times  will  improve  bo- 
fore  long.  Prices  cannot  contiuae 
to  fall  fur  ever,  and  the  natural  law 
of  reaction  must  surely  reassert 
itself  some  day.  Whether  the  im- 
provement will  last  long  is  another 
and  very  different  matter.  For  my- 
self, I  more  than  doubt  It  for  many 
reasons.  tJome  of  the  causes  of 
our  present  troubles  are,  it  may 
be  hoped,  temporary,  and  will  dis- 
appear. Others,  I  fear,  are  per- 
manent, and  the  sphere  of  their 
operation  La  more  likely  to  expand 
than  to  contract.  In  the  first 
place,  the  cycles  of  business  pros- 
perity  show  a  steadily  diminishing 
tendency.  Formerly  economists 
and  nieixhants  looked  for  alternate 
decades  of  inflation  and  depression, 
but  now  and  in  future  we  must 
anticipate  more  prolonged  eras  of 
slack  trade  and  general  cheapness, 
with  correspondingly  short  periods 
of  high  prices  and  business  activity. 
When  a  demand  arises  it  is  more 
rapidly  supplied,  owing,  I  pre- 
sume, to  increased  facilities  of  pro- 
daction  and  transport,  and  to  the 
Gerce  competition  that  prevails 
everywhere.  The  constant  ten- 
dency of  profita  to  a  minimum 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  really 
established  economic  doctrines.  It 
is  certainly  being  exemplified  now 
in  a  most  unpleasant  way,  both  in 
trade  and  in  the  low  rates  of  inter- 
est procurable  from  sound  invest- 
ments. The  claims  of  labour,  and 
Jtfi  evergrowing  power  to  enforce 


those  claims,  are  also  factors  iu 
the  problem  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Then  the  ever- 
present  over- population  ogre  keeps 
showing  his  ugly  face,  and  threaten- 
ing us  with  fresh  fonns  of  competi- 
tion every  day.  For  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  have  now  a  new- 
rival  to  encountpr  in  the  struggle 
for  their  daily  bread.  The  children 
of  the  working  class,  whom  they 
have  educated  to  be  their  compati- 
torn  in  the  battle  of  life,  are 
gradually  squeezing  them  out  of 
many  fields  of  employment  which 
they  formerly  had  to  tliemselves. 
jMoanwhile,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  it  is  almost  incoa- 
ceivablo  that  England  can  ever 
occupy  quite  the  same  position  as 
in  bygone  days.  Our  trade  may 
be  greater  than  ever  in  volume, 
but  we  have  undoubtedly  lost  our 
commercial  supremacy  in  the  sense 
that  we  are  no  longer  the  sole 
hucksters,  or  distributors,  or  ear- 
ners, or  manufacturers  of  the 
world.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  we  are  drawing  to  the 
close  of  the  greatest  period  of  in- 
dustrial development  that  man- 
kind lias  ever  seen.  The  Victorian 
era  has  been  the  golden  age  of 
invention  and  material  progress, 
and  a  prolonged  reaction  after  a 
time  of  such  uninterrupted  and 
feverish  activity  seems  almost  in- 
evitable. The  habitable  and  pro- 
fitable areas  of  the  globe  are  get^ 
ting  rapidly  populated.  Nearly 
every  country,  except  China,  has 
been  railroaded,  and  even  suppos- 
ing that  some  new  motive  force 
were  to  be  discovered  and  used, 
such  as  electricity,  or  m7,  or  Bud- 
dhist akasa^  the  greater  part  of 
the  manual  labour  is  accomplished. 
The  rails  ore  laid;  the  cuttings, 
the  bridges,  and  the  embankments 
are  made.  The  field  of  commercial 
enterprise  being  thus  gradually 
contracted,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  employment  is  likely  to   be 
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increasingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
that>  spcakinc;  generally^  the  old 
days  of  lai^e  profits  earnt^d  in 
legitimate  trading  are  not  likely 
to  be  aeon  attain. 

Thn  Bubjoct  might  be  discossed 
indolinitoly  ;  but  in  tbo  abort  apace 
of  a  magazine  article  I  can  only 
sketch  a  few  heads  and  outlines  of 
the  argument,  leaving  niy  readers 
to  till  in  thfl  dfitails  for  thrmRelvi?A. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  man  of  the  moment, 
whatever  his  shortcomings  may 
be,  has  mooh  to  contend  with. 
And,  on  the  whole,  right  man- 
fully, tut  it  soems  to  me,  docs  he 
play  hia  part  in  the  battio  of  lift*. 
If,  perforce,  he  stands  all  day  long 
in  the  market-place  idle,  it  is  b^^ 
cause  no  man  hath  hired  him. 
Among  the  multitudes  who  jostle 
one  another  in  our  great  commer- 
cial centres  all  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  work,  for  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  round.  One  bears 
a  grrat  deal  of  talk  about  tho 
"Bupprflaous  woman/'  but  how 
about  the  superfluous  meni  I 
often  apologise  to  my  fellow-men 
of  business  for  being  uUvc  at  all ! 
The  oidy  excuse  I  have  to  offer  is 
that  1  am  not  responKiIile  for  my 
existence,  and  the  law  forbids  me 
to  terminate  itl  I  repi-at,  then, 
that  the  average  man  of  our  day 
is  no  faineant.  Indeed,  if  ono 
looks  below  tbo  luxury,  the  folly, 
and  the  fashion  which  flaunt  on 
tlie  surface  of  society,  and  which 
seem  to  monopoliae  Airs  (irand's 
gue,  hU  conduct  tn  tho  uphill 
otraggl*  with  adversity  often 
strikes  mo  as  little  short  of  heroic. 
Nor  lias  bis  training,  as  a  rule, 
been  such  as  fita  him  to  cope  with 
hard  times.  Unfortunately  for  a 
largo  number  of  the  rising  genera- 
tioHf  Uiey  have  been  brought  up 
to  a  standard  of  living  which  ia 
quite  beyond  their  means.  Our 
fathers,  who  lived  in  tho  halcyon 
days  of  commercial  prosperity, haro 


given  us  in  our  youth  of  the 
fruits  of  tlieir  labours.  In  the 
matter  of  education,  beyond  all 
things,  they  liave  treated  us  right 
royally,  tliough  it  may  well  be 
doubted  now  whether  in  many 
cases  it  was  not  a  cruel  kindnesq^ 
on  their  part.  Living  is  no  doubiM 
cheaper,  but  there  is  a  much  higher" 
standard  of  luxury.  In  other 
words,  peoplo  nowndays — -men  and 
women,  I  would  obsf rve  —  have 
more  want^.  As  the  saying  is, 
tboy  expect  to  begin  where  their 
fathers  left  off.  Small  wonder, 
then,  if,  at  a  time  whe-n  the  means 
of  satisfying  those  wants  arc  harder 
than  ever  to  obtain^  and  the  out- 
look is  such  OS  I  have  described, 
the  man  of  modest  means  pauses 
before  be  puts  bis  head  into  the 
matrimonial  nooae.  If  he  does 
oil't>r  himself  as  a  "candidate  for 
marriage,"  it  is  usually  late  in  life, 
which  doubtless  accounts  for  tho 
number  of  elderly  Cupids  one  Boea 
mating  with  spinsters  of  uncertain 
ages.  Iln  is  no  believer  in  the 
gospel  of  depopulation  (though 
sooner  or  later  that  knotty  prob- 
lem will  have  to  be  faced),  but 
be  refuses  to  recognise  tho  propa- 
gation of  paupers  as  a  paramount 
social  doty.  The  command  to 
"  he  fruitful  and  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth  "  loses  somewhat 
of  its  force  in  an  age  when  most 
people  think  that  the  world  is  too 
fall  already.  And  uncertainty 
concerning  the  future  probably 
acts  even  more  as  a  dt;terr>'nt 
with  him  than  an  exiguous  balanceJ 
at  the  bank.  What  merchant  orj 
trader,  for  instance,  can  t<?II  yon 
even  approximately  how  mach  he 
will  \tB  malting  a  year  or  two 
hence,  or  whether  he  will  bo  mak- 
ing anything  at  aUl  Not  a  few 
men  shrink  from  tho  idea  of  marry- 
ing unless  they  can  see  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  bringing  up  their  chiklrea^ 
in  tlio  same  position  in  life  as  they'f 
occupy  themselves.     But  what  pro- 
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portion  of  tbe  rUing  ^neration 
can  liopo  to  do  this?  I  wander 
how  many  people  calcuUto  the 
expenses  of  a  modem  boj's  educa- 
tion. T  re6ect  with  feelings  of 
the  profoundost  humiliation  that 
my  own,  including  school  and  ani- 
verflity  expenses  and  legal  training, 
must  hftv*!  cost  fully  £3000.  This 
is  of  course  excessive,  though  many 
of  my  contemporaries  must  have 
had  a  great  deal  more  spent  upon 
theirs,  and  schooling  is  one  of  the 
few  things  that  show  a  tendency 
to  rise  in  price. 

Gradually,  no  doubt,  ve  shall 
accommodate  ourselves  to  our  new 
environment,  and  learn  to  live  in 
a  style  more  in  accordance  with 
our  means.  Mr  Goechen  haa  more 
than  once  drawn  attention  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  people 
who  possess  nioilernte  incomes. 
Unfortunately,  the  large  fortunes 
in  the  hands  of  the  minority  tend 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  luxu- 
rious living.  There  is  enormous 
wealth,  but  money  is  exceedingly 
dilUcult  to  make.  We  have  solved 
the  problem  of  production — only 
too  well,  some  will  say — but  that 
of  distribution  must  be  left  to 
our  successors  to  unriddle  as  beat 
they  can.  What  changes  will  be 
wrought  thereby  in  the  social 
order,  or  in  what  precise  form 
the  latter  will  emerge  from  the 
reorganisation  process  which  is 
even  now  going  on,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee.  Ours  is  an  age 
of  dissolving  views,  of  spiritual 
and  mental  unrest  and  inquiry. 
Faith  is  fading,  even  where  reli- 
gion and  morality  hold  their  own. 
Authority,  like  our  bank  balances, 
is  decidedly  on  the  wane,  and  the 
anarchical  spirit  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  throwers  of  bombs. 
One  result  of  all  tliis  is  that  the 
upper  classes  are  likely  to  have 
less  and  less  a  monopoly  of  the 
good  things  of  life.     Beyond  doubt 


we  are  living  in  a  transition  period,  V 
and,  like  all  such  periods,  it  is  a 
cause  to  many  of  much  anxiety 
and  Buflering.  Men's  hearts  are 
failing  them  for  fear  of  what  tbe 
future  moy  have  in  store  for  them. 
And  yet,  putting  monetary  ques- 
tions aside,  that  same  future  will 
probably  prove  much  less  terrible  B 
when  it  arrives  than  many  of  us  | 
now  anticipate.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, seems  tolerably  certain  :  man- 
kind in  general  will  have  to  live 
less  extravagantly.  To  take  one 
concrete  example,  our  English  sys- 
tem of  entertaining  must  be  cheap- 
ened. The  Mammon -god  must 
come  down  from  his  high  pedestal. 
We  must  borrow  a  leaf  from  the 
pages  of  Carlyle,  and  remember 
that  the  value  of  the  fraction  of 
life  can  be  better  added  to  by 
lessening  the  denominator  of  our 
desires  than  by  increasing  the 
numerator  of  our  enjoyments.  By 
making  our  claim  of  wages  a  zero 
we  may  have  tJie  world  under  our 
feet  Unfortonately  our  claim 
nowadays  is  rather  for  a  living 
wage,  or,  as  the  London  County 
Council  call  it,  a  "  moral  mini- 
mum," which  of  course  varies 
greatly  with  the  individual.  Some 
people's  "moral  minimum"  in- 
cludes a  daily  cutlet  and  pint  of 
Fommery  at  dinner,  and  a  shil- 
ling cigar  afterwards.  Their  motto 
is  "Plain  living  and  high  drink- 
ing," and  if  they  come  short  of 
these  necessaries  of  life  Uiey  con-  m 
sider  themselves  ill-used.  We  have  I 
all  of  us  a  sort  of  average  which  ^ 
we  consider  our  due,  and  we  natu- 
rally make  our  desires  rather  than  M 
our  merits  the  standard  in  measur-  V 
ing  that  average.  I  often  wonder 
what  tbe  sage  of  Chelsea,  if  he 
were  alive  now,  would  say  to  this 
delightful  theory  of  the  living 
wage  and  the  moral  minimum. 

It  may  seem  useless  to  preach 
moderate  living  to  an  ago  which  is 
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for  ever  adding  to  its  wants  and 
heightening  its  standard  of  com- 
fort, and  when  the  "  Tiiou  (sweet 
gentleman)"  seems  to  require  more 
pampering  than  ever.  Neverthe- 
less we  may  be  sure  that  for  the 
frugal-minded  the  world  will  not 
be  such  a  bad  place  to  live  in  after 
all.  Have  we  not  the  authority 
of  the  lady  novelist  for  saying  that 
brighter  times  are  in  store  for  us  1 
If  the  men  of  the  next  generation 
are  poorer,  they  will  also,  we  may 
hope,  be  more  virtuous,  for  are  not 
Mrs  Grand  and  her  friends  going 
to  "spank  proper  principles  into 
them  in  the  nursery  "  1  Thus  puri- 
fied and  redeemed  by  emancipated 
woman,  the  objectionable  male  will 
cease  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  march  of  humanity  towards 
ptsrfection.  The  girls,  too,  will 
fultil  the  hopes  of  the  lady  novelist 


by  "  expanding  to  their  true  pro- 
portions." Physically,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  these  are  suffi- 
ciently large  already.  In  a  moral 
sense  they  will  lead  fuller,  freer, 
and  perhaps  happier  lives.  They 
will  be  married  just  as  soon — pos- 
sibly, if  the  New  Woman  and  the 
New  Hedonist  have  their  way,  just 
as  long — as  it  suits  them.  Their 
minds  will  be  enlarged,  and  their 
latent  energies  and  capabilities 
will,  let  us  trust,  find  adequate 
and  suitable  fields  of  exercise. 
Speaking  generally,  all  will  be  for 
the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  we  of  today,  by  con- 
templating the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual millennium  in  store  for  those 
who  come  after  us,  may  find  con- 
solation even  amid  our  present 
sombre  surroundings. 

Hugh  E,  M.  Stutfield. 


TMK    TOMB    OF     KING    JOHN     IN    WOKCESTEU    CATHEDUAU 

Ueforr  the  groat  High  Altar  of  his  God 

Lies  Norman  John : 
And  century  after  century  the  first  gleam 

Of  dawn  has  shone 
On  that  still  form,  and  stony  brow  that  wears 

A  crown  thereon. 

The  Saints  and  Martyrs  pour  their  life-blood  forth. 

Then  pass  away — 
Swift  as  the  glories  of  the  sunlit  west 

Pale  into  grey : 
And  no  man  marks  their  place  of  sepulchre 

Unto  this  day. 


Theirs  were  the  loyal  heart,  the  stainless  shield, 

The  faithful  hands : 
They  sleep  beneath  the  unremembering  sea. 

Or  desert  sands ; 
In  nameless  graves,  on  bygone  battlefields. 

In  alien  lands. 
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And  be  lies  here,  within  these  hallowed  wallft, 

'Mid  hoi  J  tbingH, 
Whom  neither  chronicler  in  court  or  camp 

Nor  poet  sings ; 
ItDaat  honoured  and  least  wortliy  of  the  lino 

Of  England's  Kings, 

He  who  has  found  no  advocate  to  gild 

His  tamisheil  fam?, 
Tlis  one  remembered  act,  the  Charter  great 

Which  iKMirft  his  name, — 
A  nation's  triumph,  yot  withal,  alas ! 

ITor  monarch's  shamo. 


[i>. 


Was  it  some  heaven-bom  instinct  that  this  man, 

Not  good  nor  wise, 
Ohoso  for  himself  the  very  Altar  foot 

Where  now  bo  liea 
Lifting  that  rigid  face  in  mute  appeal 

Towards  tha  skies  1 

As  if,  heftrt-siclc  with  sin's  sad  leprosy 

And  sore  diatrest. 
He  turned  biin  to  the  only  refuge  left 

For  souls  opprest, 
And  fled  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  Love 

To  find  a  restf 

Here,  with  his  tangled,  tortuous  web  of  life, 

His  part  misplayed, 
He  sought  at  lost  for  sanctuary  within 

The  Church's  shade. 
We  judge  and  marvel,  loiitb  to  leave  with  God 

Tlie  soul  He  made ! 

"Yet  unto  wbom,  to  whom,  Lord,  shall  we  go, 

Save  Thee  alone?" 
Thus  with  a  strange  pathetic  cry  of  faith 

From  yon  carved  stone. 
Here  in  the  groat  Cathedral  that  be  loved, 

Bpeaks  ill-starred  John. 


C1IBI8TIAX    BURKK. 
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An  Epintlejrom  Ilora^, 


AN     EPISTLE    FKOU     UOUACE. 

[This  addition  to  the  Iloratii  Epistda  came  to  us  in  the  bexai 
verse,  which  has  made  hts  othor  Kpiatles  famous.  We  shrank  fro' 
attempting  to  put  it  into  a  mctrieal  form,  as  none  of  the  "  eminent' 
hands"  whom  'Mag;a'  has  at  coniniund  woutil  undertake  to  do  so  upon  a 
short  notice.  There  is  onn  person  in  Knglund  to  whom  shortness  of 
notice  would  have  created  no  dilhculty.  For  the  luoiiieiit  we  thought 
of  liawarden  Castle  and  its  owner,  but  we  were  restmined  from  apply- 
ing there  by  misgivings  that  the  task  might  bo  aa  distasteful  to  trant^ 
lator  aa  to  translated. — Ed.  Jt.  M.] 


Elvsun  Fiklus,  Nov,  1684. 

Drar  Maga, 

You  wondtir  at  the  address, 
■tkd  you  wonder  more  at  your 
correapoiidcnt,  —  the  little  pu^t, 
with  wboao  Alcaics  and  Sapphics 
your  Boul  was,  I  have  no  douht, 
duly  vexed  in  the  days  of  your 
youth.  But  you  must  not  bo  as- 
tonished. You  remember,  when 
the  fall  of  that  "  wanchaiicy  "  tree 
(see  Ode  xiii.  of  my  second  book) 
nearly  Hoored  me,  how  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  narrow  escape  1 
made  from  being  swept  away  to 
tlie  place  I  now  date  from, — 
the  "  81- tie. 6  discrefat  piorum,"  as  I 
re^'erentiftlly  called  them,  —  and 
the  cliancc  I  then  very  nearly 
had  of  making  the  tuniuaiatancc 
of  Sappho  and  Alcn-us,  among 
the  otiier  celehriliea  of  the  place. 
Wellf  my  time  camo  to  bo  made 
free  of  the  privileges  of  this 
charming  locality.  My  friend 
Virgil,  '*  animir  dimidium  vxetf" 
was  there  before  roe,  ready  to  give 
me  welcome  and  to  ijitrJduce  me 
to  all  "  the  serene  creators  of 
immortal  things,"  who  were  the 
leaders  of  society,  under  the 
ampler  ether  and  restate  atmos- 
phere of  those  regions  of  tlie  bk*$t, 
of  which,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
*^neid,'  he  had  presented  so  ad- 
mirable a  sketch. 

It    was    a  brilliant   society, — 
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Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Alcieui 
Menander,  J1<*schylu8,  Sophocles^ 
Kuripides,  the  unapproachable 
Pindar.  Plnulus,  Terence,  Lucre- 
tius, and  all  thu  great  fraternity 
of  bards.  Thi^y  were  very  kind  to 
me,  for  they  know  how  much  1 
held  them  in  revorenee,  and  how 
in  my  humility  1  had  "  far  off 
their  skirts  adored."  Catullus 
stood  off  rathej*  sulkily  for  a  time. 
He  thought  that  io  one  of  my  Sat- 
iros  I  had  spoken  rather  slight- 
ingly of  him  and  his  friend  Calvus, 
Bat  1  soon  satisfied  him  there  waM 
"no  such  HtuiT  in  my  thoughts "jj 
so  wc  mode  it  up,  and  we  have 
ever  since  been  excellent  frirnds. 
Needlcn  to  say  that  since 
arrival  here  the  bardic  circle  h 
be<*n  very  considerably  enlarge: 
To  this  England  has  contribu 
most  copiously,  and  I  may  say  I 
am  OD  the  hiippicst  visiting  ac- 
quaintance with  all  your  best  poets. 
We  keep  oarselves  well  posted  up 
in  the  poetic  and  other  literary 
doings  of  the  upper  world.  Yi 
may  judge  of  the  sensation  wb 
your  8hake8p<->ai'e  oatne  among 
Tiie  *' drriiFHm  htnneri^  vufffug^ 
whicii  1  imagined  thronging  al>out 
AlcipnB  as  be  sang  to  them  in  thr 
realms  of  ProsjH'rine,  was  nothing 
to  the  rut)l)  of  l>ards  that  crowderl 
round  him  of  Avon  when  be  came 
among  us.  The  longings  so  oft 
expressed  among  you    "  for 
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toncli  of  his  vanished  hand,  and 
iho  Bound  of  hiti  I'oioe  that  is  stitl/' 
often  rf^och  ub  here,  and  I  picture 
to  niywlf  the  way  1  fthall  be  envied 
when  I  say  that  he  has  tiken  me  in- 
to his  i^ui  intime.  1  pa«a  over  a  host 
of  illustriouH  niuues,  from  Chaucer 
downwardi,  that  are  household 
words  in  England.  Only  let  nie 
«iy  that  1  am  on  the  best  torm« 
with  Mr  Alexander  Pope,  whom  I 
made  supremely  happy  by  speak- 
ing to  Iiiui  very  warmly  of  tho  ex- 
cellent aatiroa  whieh  he  gave  to 
the  world  a3  imitations  of  my  own 
effortfl  in  the  same  linn. 

Since  I  came  here  I  have  quite 
"grown  in  favour  with  myself"  to 
find  the  honours  that  have  been 
paid  to  my  poor  verses  during  the 
last  eighteen  centurios.  When  my 
friend  Popo  tells  rae  that  the 
physician,  whom  he  happily  de- 
Bcribed  as  **  Douglas  of  tho  soft 
obstetric  hand,"  had  in  his  library 
mora  than  400  editions  of  my 
works,  and  when  I  read  that  Mit- 
scheriich,  one  of  my  beat  editors, 
f(a.vo  eighty  years  ago  a  list  of 
editions  ol  my  book  extending 
over  forty  big  pages,  T  am  simply 
amazed.  It  was  no  false  modesty 
on  my  part — you  may  believe  me, 
for  where  I  write  from  trulh  is 
the  absolute  rule  —  when  1  ex- 
pressed my  fears  (Kpistles,  i.  20) 
that  before  long  my  Ix>ok6  would 
be  usrd  for  wrapping  parcels,  or 
at  best,  when  they  had  got 
thum)jed  and  tattered,  as  primers 
for  teaching  boys  the  elementary 
parts  of  speech.  In  a  transient 
mouient  of  self-satisfaction — and 
if  you  could  have  heard  the  kind 
tb  ings  Vi  rgil  and  many  of  my 
other  friends  said  of  me,  this  wns 
perhaps  excusable— > I  no  doubt 
&aid  of  myself  "  Non  omnia 
nwriar.'*  Even  then,  however, 
I  limited  the  term  of  my  popu- 
larity. It  was  to  endure  as  long 
as    the    Pontifex    l^faximus,    with 


the  train  of  Vestal  Virgina,  should 
oecend  to  the  Capitol,  but  tbii 
they  have  long  censed  to  do. 
also  said  sonti?  strong  things  nhout 
the  monument  I  had  reared  for 
myself  being  more  durable  than 
brass,  and  higher  than  the  Pyra- 
mids; but  that  was  a  bur^t  of 
lyrical  fervour  which  I  neve^ 
imagined  would  be  prophetioH 
Yet  prophetic  it  hai  proved.  My 
sayings  are,  I  observe,  on  the 
lips  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  throughout  the  habitable 
globe.  This  is  the  case  among 
those  who  know  Latin  more  or 
leas  —  probably  less.  But  what, 
though  flattering,  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory,  is  the  huge  crop  of 
translations  of  my  works  into 
German,  French,  Italian,  and 
especially  Kngli&h,  with  whieh  the 
press  has  teemed  within  the  lasb 
few  years. 

Thcro   is   no   Elyaiaa   Mudie^a 
But   "  miro   motto"  which    I    an 
not  at  liberty  to  explain,  we  dia 
embodied    spirits    keep   ourselved 
well  up  to  date  as  to  the  liters 
doings   of  the   upper  world. 
good   many  of  these  translations' 
come   under   my  notice.      Not   a 
few  of  them   remind  me  of  some 
lines   of   that  wicked  wag   "  Bon 
OauUier,"  with  whom,  by  the  way, 
I    shall    have   Kouie    seriuuii   talk 
when  he  joins  our  circle,  about  hia 
own  version  or  perversion  of  my 
writings.     He  makes  Lord  Lytton 
SAy — 

"I've  hitwk'd  (it  Schiller  ou  hla  lyr 

throne, 
AikI  jftven  the  nstoniiihed  Innl  a  mo 

tng  all  my  own." 

Personally,  let  me  say  in  pasging 
I  have  no  great  complaint 
make  against  T<ord  Lytton  for 
what  he  hns  done  for  my  lyrics 
in  his  rhythmical  but  uurhymed 
version  of  them.  But  as  Schiller 
is  said — not  that  T  say  it — to  have 
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been  IrouUd  by  liiiii,  ts  juftt  how 
I  constantly  And  mystlf  treated. 
T  try  to  recogniB*'  myficlf  in  my 
Engliali  dress,  and  I  cnnnot.  "<? 
(Hi  i^ujtcri ! "  I  exclaim,  "  what 
must  people  thinh  of  mo,  if  only  by 
these  translations  they  know  me  !  " 
And  ynt,  of  courap,  I  should  Liku 
»bove  all  things  that  I  should  bo 
known  to  the  vast  mnltitude  of 
EDgliflh-Rpeaking  men  and  women 
to  whom  Latin  is  a  sealed  lan- 
guage. But  I  want  them  to 
know  me  as  I  am,  I  have  no 
wish  to  il  lustrate  in  my  own 
peraon  what  I  meant  when  I 
H}X)ke  of  the  '*  mcnihra  tiigjccla 
jHi^la:."  In  particular,  I  should 
wi*h  them  to  got  some  idea  of  the 
infinite  pains  I  took  to  put  fininh, 
grace,  eoncentratf-d  force,  graphic 
touches  of  di'^criptioii,  easy  play* 
fulness,  and  music  into  my  lyrics. 
And  if  something  of  these  qual- 
ities is  not  achieved,  T  would 
mucli  rather  p^-ople  would  leave 
mo  alone.  I  liked  the  compli- 
ment paid  roe  by  one  of  my  b««t- 
knowu  translators,  when  he  quoted 
as  tho  motto  for  his  liook  your 
great  poet  I'enny son's  linos, — 

''  What  practice,  liowfc'w'er  export, 
In  fitting  aptoat  irorda  to  things; 
Or  Yoicc,  the  rich  est- toned  that  ningK, 

Hath  [Mjwtr  to  give  thee  oh  thou  wcrtT" 

It  was  an  acknowlrdgment  that 
r  had  spartfd  no  pains  to  givo  tho 
tinfwt  form  J  could  to  luy  lyrics,  for 
in  truth  it  was  so.  They  wt^re  pro- 
duced, as  I  myself  wrote  (Oles,  iv. 
2),  " {Krlaborrnt  plunrnum."  And 
it  was  only  through  innnite  pains- 
taking that  I,  bumble  poot  as  1 
WHS,  could  ever  have  hoped  to 
make  them  livu  into  the  future. 
YoD  remember  what  your  Uen 
Jonson  says  of  Shakespeare  —  by 
the  way  Ben  is  a  great  favourite 
among  ns,  with  oil  his  roughne-ss 
toned  ofl',  as  betits  spirits  "touched 
to  line  issues,"  as  all  ours  here  i 


Thst  casts  to  write  s  living  line,  mttst 

■weut, 
(Such  ss   thine  are,)   and    eitrtke 

second  Iit-at 
Upon  the  MiiBtV  auvil ;  turn  tJie  enm^ 
(And   himself  with  it,)  that  ho  thinl 

to  frune : 
Or  for  tliL'  Inurel  he  niny  gain  s  Bcum.l 

That  was  the  principle  on  wbi 
I  worked.  I  flaid  as  much  when 
I  Inid  it  down  ss  a  guide  to  all 
ambitious  verso  -  makers,  "  Jfafr 
turnuloa  iriettdi  rtddrre  eersiw*." 
indeed,  Jonson  pays  me  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  my 
words  snggrstcd  his.  At  any  rote 
so  I  worked ;  and  if  it  cost  mi 
such  toil  and  sweat  of  braii),  sud 
years,  I  may  say,  of  brooding  an 
meditation,  to  produce  my  lyri 
in  a  form  tit  to  be  mode  public,  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  any 
one  could  transmute  them  into 
adequately  representative  English 
verse  without  as  much  labour  as 
the  originals  cost  myself. 

This  being  my  view,  you  m 
judge  how  1  was  staggered  wbei 
tho  news  reached  me  —  we  h< 
all  kinds  of  gossip  hero — that  an 
aged  "  statesman  out  of  place,'* 
— well  known  here,  as  elscwhen 
osthoG.O.M., — after  passing  thi 
mature  age  of  fourscore,  was  at 
work  on  a  version  of  my  Odes. 
That  he  was  "nttrft/a:  omnia  per- 
pcti  "^he  will  recognise  tho  phra8(k| 
— was  a  remark  which  has  Iodj 
been  current  among  u!>,  even  hi 
fore  Lord  Beaconsfield  came 
amuse  us  upon  that  subject  wi 
his  L^rim  irony.  But  among  tin 
*•  omnia  "  1  could  never  have  sup- 
posed that  a  version  of  my  lyrica 
would  have  been  included.  How- 
ever, so  it  is.  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  toiling  throngh  ao 
early  copy.  "  And  how  do  y 
like  it  t "  you  will  naturally  aal 
me.  Not  at  all,  is  my  answe: 
"  But  how,"  you  say,  "  can  yoU| 
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being   a   Kamiin,    ha   a  Jadgo    of 
English    verse  t "     In   answer   let 
me  tell  you,  that  in  our  ethnreal 
state  we  know  all  languages  that 
wo   caro    to   know  —  and  who   is 
there  among  us,  all  poets  as  we 
were  in  our  time,  timt  docs  nut 
care    to    know   the    language    oE 
Cluiuoer,     Spenser,     Shakespeare, 
and  his  great  compeers;  of  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,   Keats,  Shelley,   Hyron, 
Tennyson,    and    the    Brownings  1 
On   the    works  of    these    I    have 
fed  full,  for  here  we  have  a  deal 
of   spare  time  on  our  bands,  and 
this  has  made  me  as  fair  a  judge 
of  a  good  English  lyric,  as  I  was 
in  my  day,  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
one.     What,  iherefore,  I  look  for 
in  a  good  translation  of   one   of 
my  lyrics  is  that,  while  adhering 
aa  closely  as  may  be  to  the  feel- 
ing, the  meaning,  and  tho  atruc- 
turo  of   my  text,  it  shall    be  in 
itself  a  good  English  poem,     Tho 
ditliculty  of   the   translator's  tusk 
no  one  CJin  appreciate  so  well  aa 
I  can.     He  has   to   deal    with   a 
language    infinitely    le-BS    capable 
than  mine  of  conciseness,  of  ful- 
ne&s  of  suggestion,  and  of  delicate 
shades    of    expriTf^Hion  ;    and    the 
glancing    alluBions,     which     were 
quite  understood  and  appreciated 
by    my    contemporaries,    witliout 
some    expansion    must    be    unin- 
telligible   to   modern    readers.     I 
quite    agree  with    Mr  Gladstone 
when   he   says   that   a   translator 
should  not  attempt  to  imitate  the 
umfortotty  which    I    managed   to 
give    to    the   metres   in    which    I 
treated     subjects     oE     tho     most 
iliverse  kind ;  but  that  he  should 
"  both    claim     and    exercise    the 
largest  possible  freedom  in  vary- 
ing   bis   metres,    so   as   to   adapt 
them  in  each  cue  to  the  original 
with  which  he  has  to  deal."     If 
that  were  all  the  licence  exempli- 


lied    in   ^Ir  Gladstone's   book, 
should  not  complain. 

But  it  is  not  all.  And  this 
found  out  Itffore  1  bad  got  through! 
many  pages,  In  the  initial  Odo 
to  Miecenas,  tho  very  first  of 
the  first  book,  he  makes  me  s&y, 
and  very  awkwardly  too,  things  1 
never  said.  Where,  for  instance, 
I  wrote  that  there  were  folks 
whose  pleasure  was  **}wfperejn 
Olym}rk-ttm  colU^i»se"  he  make 
me  say — 

"Sorou  reckon,  for  tho  crown  of  Ufe, 
'llic  dust  in  the  Otytnpian  strifo." 

What  wouM  Mn^cenas  have  thougb 
of  me  if  T  had  called    'dust"   a 
"crown"?     Again,  how  wouUl  he 
have  rated   me  if  I  had  followed 
up  this  extraordinary  metaphor  b 
such  a  couplet  aa  thiat — 
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"  The  goal  well  shuiiatid,  the  paJin  il 

given, 
Lift«  lords  of  earth  to  lunls  of  heaven. 

1  pass  the  doubtful  grammar  that 
uses  the  singular  "lifts"  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  aubatantivea 
"goal  "  and  "  palm,"  to  which  such 
a  remarkable  power  of  lift  ia  aa- 
cribe<l.  But,  pray,  absolve  me 
from  the  folly  of  meaning  by  my 
line,  "terranim  domiiuyn  hmKU  ad 
Deos,"  that  the  uoble  palm  "lifta 
lords  of  earth  to  lords  of  heaven." 
Our  gods  were  not  lords  of  heaven. 
It  bad  only  one  lord.  When"  T 
wrote  "cah  t(maiUem  credidimug 
Jotein  rcgnare,'^  I  expressed  tho 
common  creed,  as  it  was  mine. 
By  ''evthit  ad  Deoa"  I  only  meant 
that  some  of  my  countrymen — you 
know  we  thought  ourselves  "  Urra- 
rum  dominos"- — were  lifted  "sky 
high"  with  delight  at  winning  a 
race,  just  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
owner  of  Ladas  was  at  your  laat 
Derby. 

I  go  on,  and   pull  up  at  the 
following  lines : — 
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Ah  Epitilo/rvm  lloract. 


*'  Odv  hoes  patoTDal  liotili.  conteot. 
ihi  hnnltH  Unmi.      Will  ho  COOBCai, 
A  tr(>ot)>htig  iiiftriiirr,  t>i  bruve, 
In  (.'jpriau  bwk,  >Iyrtoau  waver" 

In  Mr  Gladstone's  preface  I  had 
noticed  some  remark?,  w  liich 
rather  puzzlerl  tiu»,  as  to  "  com- 
pression "  bein^  ettsential  to  a 
tninsliktion  of  my  Odes.  Is  thia,  I 
thoaehi  OS  I  read,  an  illuHtration 
of  what  he  means  ]  What  had  bo- 
como  of  my  "  AtCndc's  cotuH- 
twnibus^l  I  bad  said  that  by 
all  the  wealth  of  Attains  you 
could  not  induce  a  farmer  tha.t 
loved  to  till  his  paternal  acres  to 
go  in  the  stoutest  sbip  into  thn 
smoothest  boo.  Not  a  wotiI  about 
tilling  his  farm  on  bard  terms. 
Where  did  my  translator  ght  the 
phrase  "  on  hardest  terms  "  t  1 
■appose  he  could  not  get  out  of 
his  head  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture the  idea  of  a  brutal  Tory 
landlord.  My  text  might  other- 
wise hnvo  n'minde«l  hini  that  my 
faraier  was  his  own  lundlord.  And 
why,  I  aftk,  as  I  couBlimtly  have 
to  do  in  other  places  of  this  book, 
oh,  why  hreak  up  my  single  sen- 
tence into  twoT  If  this  waa  com- 
pression, the  leiw  of  it  the  better, 
thought  L 

A  little  further  on  I  oome  upon 
the  tine,  "For  want  with  com* 
Ricrce  ill  agrees."  Without  having 
lieenaChancellorof  the  Kxehequer, 
I  recognise  thia  remark  as  prob- 
ably true,  tliough  ratber  plaiilu- 
dinoas.  But  I  decline  all  recpon- 
ftihiJity  for  it.  If  it  is  meant  as 
the  C'luivalent  for  my  statement 
that  a  merchant  is  "  indocUi»  jmtt- 
prriem  pati^"  and  ratber  than  not 
make  money  will  refit  his  battered 
ships,  in  spite  of  all  his  pa»t  ex- 
periences of  tlie  perils  of  the  sea, 
I  must  protest  against  it  as  lower- 
ing my  language  into  Uie  direst 
prow. 

Still  keeping  to  the  same  Ode,  I 


find  it  hard  to  recognise  myself  i 
another  "comproased  "  pnaai^ei,- 

"  Au<I  Kome  oM  Ma^gio  wini:  Hcsiro, 
(loiira  (ct/ilcn  fnini  tbu  (lay's  entire, 
>Vitt)  ctltaitc  nf  ArbuLua  fur  IilxI 
Dy  liullow<:d  watvr's  triuii|utl  huad." 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  over  thia  book 
with  my  friend  Ben  JouKon  ;  but  1 
can  fancy  what  he  will  say  of  this 
as  lyrical  EngUeh,  or  as  relh'cting 
the  jiuaiicfs  of  my  lineu.  Wb;it 
are  "hours  stolen  from  the  day's 
entire,"  and  what  verb  governs 
them  t  Note  also,  I  talk  of  mu 
reclining  under  the  leafy -groc 
arbutus,  or  at  the  lulling  fouutaic 
head  of  some  sacred  stream.  Non 
of  my  rtadi  rs  will,  I  oiu  sure,  iiccuK 
me  of  suggesting  that  a  "shade' 
could  be  a  Uvl,  or  of  making  tfa^ 
arbutus  overhang  the  fountain. 

I  could  say  much  more  of  the 
injustice  done  me  in  thiH  Ode,  bat 
1  will  only  call  attention  to 
last  line.  You  remember  I  wind 
up  by  saying  that,  if  Mtfcenas  wilj 
admit  me  (o  the  ranks  of  lyri 
wriieiT,  "  SuUimi  /uriam  xirVrr 
twriicrt.''  A  fttroTigphrafce,  I  admit] 
but  it  implies  no  moro  than  thai 
I  should  U*  lifted  Lo  tbti  KkitR  with 
delight.  F.xcellent  Allan  RiLoiaay 
— be  is  here  witli  the  rest  of  us 
tyrifltA — says  of  I'laret,  a  wine  that 
unfortunately  was  not  to  be  ha  " 
at  Homo  in  my  time,  that 
heaves  the  aaul  Iwyond  tlio  moon.'' 
That  is  exactly  tlie  feeling  I  mea 
to  express.  The  praise  of  Mircena 
would  raise  me  to  the  skie-s.  Bu£ 
by  Uie  following  couplet  my  trans- 
lator exactly  reverses  what  1  said — 

"  TouDt  Die  fur  lyric  ininstrol  tlion,       h 
Thu  Ktars  to  kii*  my  head  will  bow.^| 

Why  should  the  stars  do  anything 
so  absurd!  Jf  this  bo  poetry,  i 
am  happy  to  tliink  it  is  not 
mine. 
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Bui  I  muxt  got  on.  I  pridod 
myself  greaiXy,  nor  am  I  ftahamml 
to  admit  it,  upon  the  way  I  adapt- 
ed 8omo  of  Ihrs  goms  of  the  Groelc 
lyrists.  Tlioy  jijcnerally  deal  with 
tho  fair  and  frail  beauties  of  their 
time,  but  who  do,  in  fact,  belong 
to  all  time.  One  of  these  was 
that  addressed  to  Pyrrha  (Book  i. 
5),  an  idvo}  typu  of  hvv  class. 
Knowing  how  your  gt^-at  Milton 
and  many  other  English  scholars 
had  ftlumhied  in  trunslatinfr  it,  I 
turned  to  see  how  it  had  come  out 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  hands.  Hero 
it  ia : — 

"What  scented  8tri])liDg,  Pyrrha,  wooa 
thoe  DOW, 
lu   pliiasoiit  grotto    all   with    nucB 
fair* 
For  wboiu  these  aulmm  tremes  bindeet 
thou 

With  mnijilo  care? 

Pull  aft  fili&lt  he  thine  altcretl  faith  be- 
wail, 
ilia  altered  jjoda  ;  and  hia  unwonted 
gaze 
fjfaaU  wntch  the  waters  darkening  to 
the  gal« 

In  wild  aiuoKe, 

Who  uovr,  iKiIioving,  gloata  on  gotdon 
charms, 
Who  hopes  thee  ever  roid  and  over 
kind ; 
Nor  knows  thy  diangofiU  heart,  nor  the 
alarmi 

Of  cluuigeful  wiitU. 

For  uie,  let  Neptnne's  temple  wall  dc- 
uUre 
Row,  a&fe  escaped,  in  votive  oOering, 
My  drippicg  garinente  own,  eiuiponded 
there, 

ILim  Ocean- King." 

Let  me  say,  that  "the  waters 
darkening  to  tho  gain  "  strikes  me 
as  a  rather  happy  r()uivalent  for 
my  "aspcra  niffria  trtfuora  veulit." 
Bat  here  my  satisfaction  ends,  fiy 
"siuij/hr  tnutid it 0,1*'  X  nic.int  to 
cover  not  only  tho  arrangcmeiit  of 
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the  lady's  hair,  but  tho  g-^n 
quiet  elegance  of  the  lady's  dn 
and  bearing.  Ab !  I  knew  moi 
than  one  Pyrrlia  in  my  time  who 
had  this  special  charm.  Charmi 
many  thoy  had,  but  "  golden 
these  certainly  were  not,  tliouj;! 
love  -  stricken  admirers  thougUi 
these  fioklo  fair  ones,  while  tho' 
delusion  lasted,  as  good  as  gold, 
which  is  what  I  meant  by  tbo 
"  te/riiUnr  credulus  aurea."  Cer- 
tainly they  never  hoped  to  findfl 
iht^ir  mistress  "  ever  void,"  thonghW 
they  probably  hoped  sbo  would 
always  be  "vacua" — that  is,  at 
home  and  ready  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms  when  they  came, 
—  "semper  raciwim  tt  semper  arnor- 
biie)7i,*'  aa  T  put  it.  And  what 
has  become  of  my  "  J/ii«ri,  quiln*a 
tnlriUata  nitta/'*  the  exclamution 
that  gives  point  to  all  that  has 
gone  before t  If  this  be  "com- 
pression," let  me  have  none  of  it. 
All  tho  more  strango  the  com' 
pression,  too,  when  "  the  cbai'ig< 
ful  heart"  and  "the  alarms" 
this  verse,  and  the  words  in  the" 
next  about  declaring  Neptune 
OceAU  -  King,  are  sheer  super- 
fluities. 

As  Milton  failed  in  translating 
this  Ode — this  he  owns  in  our 
talks  here — it  may  well  be  that 
unskilled  and,  still  more,  hastj 
writers  should  come  badly  off,  Tn 
other  caries  failure  ia  less  excus- 
able. And  really  the  way  my  Od© 
to  Lydia,  the  1 3th  of  my  ftrab 
book,  has  been  treated  is  too  bad. 
IjCt  me  quote  it  i — 

"  *  All.  Telephua,  thoau  nrraa  of  woxl 
Ah,  Telephua,  this  neck  of  rosea  1' 

.Ml  thU  my  spirit,  Ly<lia,  racks ; 
My  awcllisg  bile  robvlfl,  opposes. 

Xor  mind  nor  colciar  in  one  stay 

Continue  ;  eilcitt  tear?  begin 
Tij  Wet  nty  cheeks  ;  1  waste  away, 

Slow  tii-ea  couauuic  mu  fruin  wilhtu  ; 
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tJulicd,  if  ui  wincV  too  bouUrnns  joy, 
Thy  sbouldtTS  wliilu  arc  ru>lvly  hit, 

Aud  bruiaetl ;  or  U  tlio  mnJituijj  buy 
Those  lips  be  should  have  klued  hktb 

bit 

llrar  me :  ho  cannot  ccmktatit  br, 
\N  ho  coorwtly  man  tlie  hoooyetl  kiwt, 

Wliiob,  VrnncI  hnlils  hy  tby  deiree 
The  fitUi  (Art  o(  thy  n«ctar'ii  bliw. 

Thrice  bleat,  ay  more,  are  ibcy  whose 
lovo, 

Nv'er  fliiiiilcrefl  by  tho  came  of  strife, 
Thriniijh  all  ercnts  its  mntk  cnn  prore, 

AikI  only  part  with  parting  life." 

Compression  and  amplincalion 
Again,  uid  both  XtsA.  Tim  trans- 
lation  opcfu  with  two  lin»>,  whicb 
may  be  very  good  as  rlietoric,  but 
ore  not  rooiT  m  poetry.  Who 
makes  the  exclamation  about  the 
iirtns  of  vax  and  neck  of  roses  1 
Xliere  Ib  nothing  to  sliow.  I 
make  the  forlorn  lover  say  that 
it  18  Lydia's  praise  of  these  which 
makea  him  mad,  drives  tho  colour 
from  his  cheeks^  and  beilews  them 
with  tears  —  not  begin  to  l«dew 
them,  but  actually  do  so.  Mind 
and  colour  "continuing  in  one 
stAy  "  nmy  have  a  meaning,  but  to 
mo  it  has  none.  Again,  has  Mr 
(iladatono  never  heard  of  lover's 
kifises  that  bitet  We  in  Rome 
were  fnmiliar  with  that  sort  of 
thing. — I  could  give  lots  of  allu- 
sions to  it  among  my  contempor- 
ariea,  Shakespeare  was  obviously 
no  less  80,  for  I  remember  in 
his  "  Antony  and  Ck>opatro  "  he 
speaka  of  "a  lover's  pinch  that 
hurts  and  is  desired."  Mr  Glad- 
stone misses  my  pointy  when  he 
speaks  of  "  the  madding  boy  "  bit- 
ing *' those  lipB  he  aliould  have 
kissed."  He  does  kiss  them,  but 
in  kiu'iug  bites  her  lips  with  a 
coane  animal  ferocity,  akiu  to 
that  wliich  hfls  madt?  htm  strike 
poor  Lydia's  ^' fivriu/w  /<timeroj" 
when  in  bis  cups,      ^^'hy,  ogain, 


should  my  translator  introduco 
an  "nsid'f "  to  Vmus,  of  which  I 
am  innocent  Y  1  vcan  ratbi'r  proud 
of  the  way  I  turned  the  couipliuient 
to  Ljdta's  kisses,  by  saying  of 
them  that  Vpnus  had  imbued  them 
with  the  quintessence  of  her  own 
nectar,  "qutr  IVm/*  qninUt  parte 
Sfii  ntxtariit  ijiibuit."  Why  should 
I  be  made  to  go  out  of  my  way  to 
inform  Venus  tliat  Lydia's  kiss 
"holds  btf  Iter  lirert^m  the  fifth  part 
of  hfr  Dc^tar's  bliss"?  And  what, 
by  tho  way,  is  "  nectar's  blisa "  1 
The  last  verso  T  give  up  altogether. 
"Compressed"  it  certainly  is  not. 
Whore  does  Mr  Gladstone  tind  mo 
fipenk  of  a  love  that  "  through  all 
events  its  worth  can  prove  "  J  and 
who  arc  they  "that  only  part 
with  parting  life"?  It  cannot  l)c 
the  "  love"  of  the  first  line,  or  the 
"events"  of  Uie  tliird.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  feci  a  little  hurt  at 
liaving  one  of  my  most  carefully 
elaborated  lyrics  treated  in  this 
way  1  It  is  one  I  adapted  from 
the  Ureek.  AV'Imt  would  Virgil 
or  Varius  have  5uiid  to  me  if  I  had 
tumid  it  out  crude  and  formless 
as  your  Hiiwarden  (lOt't  lias  donel 
Ohoosc  what  melr4>a  you  will,  I 
say  to  my  translators,  but  see  at 
least  that  they  are  musical  and 
good  English,  Hee  also  that  you 
put  my  ideas  in  the  order  1  have 
put  them,  and  catcli  the  tone  of 
sentiment  by  which  thL*y  were  in- 
Eptred.  Most  of  them  don>,  and 
my  octogenarian  intorfiretrr  is  of 
the  number.  Obf^erve,  for  oxauiple, 
how  ho  IrratA  my  Ode  to  Dellius 
(iJook  iu  3),— 

"  An  evim  mind  in  tlnys  of  core, 
Ami  in  thy  ilayi  of  joy  to  bMir 
A  cliaBt4>iic'l  inooJ,  luiiiciiilHir.      Why? 
Ti»,  IMliub,  UiAt  tbon  bnet  to  div. 

AHkf.  if  oil  thy  tiff  U>  Htu), 
i>r  ft-nta)  McJiMin  timl  Uim  ghul, 
On  the  lono  turf  at  ca«o  rectiiH.-, 
Aotl  i|uafF  thy  text  FQleriiliU)  viUm, 
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Ah  Epiiti^from  Horace. 
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\Vliy  do  tall  puio  and  poplar  wiiito 
To  w«»vo  their  frietnlly  dhndo  unite? 
Thiit  llittin^;  slreain,  why  liiitli  it  8|)c(l 
S<)  htMutlutig  tlown  iti  waQdcring  boil ! 

Ilriug  wine,  biiug  porfumos.  bring  fresh 

Howen 
Of  roses,  ull  too  briuf  theu-  hours ! 
While  purse,  nnd  a^jo,  ao'l  Sintem  t^hrcc 
r»riiiit,     though    dark     thi;Er    tlircMla 

may  be. 

This  home,   these    glodcs,   no    longer 

thine, 
WbiL'h  aiibiii-n  Tilwr  Ups,  resign  ; 
Revigu  the  tuwei-ing  huup  of  gold, 
Which  Due,  thiue  heir,  uot  tbou,  sball 

hoM. 

li«  hoary  Inachiui  thy  sire, 
Or  b»  thou  risen  from  tbu  mire ; 
Ik  riub  or  poor,  it  l>uots  tbee  not ; 
Unpitying  Orcus  casts  thy  lot. 

All,  ull,  wo  drive  to  «luom.     The  am 
IHscbnrges  every  Life  in  tnrn  : 
For  every  Life,  or  soon  or  !at«, 
The  Iwat  and  cndtosa  exile  wait." 

Pray,  turn  to  tuy  book,  and  ask 
yourself  if  this  is  what  you  tind  iu 
it?  My  "reitw  arduis  '*  and  *'re- 
bu8  bonis  "  mean  much  more  than 
"days  of  care  "  and  "days  of  joy''; 
and  why  is  my  simple  saggestion 
to  my  friend,  in  tlio  word  '*^mcxri- 
ture"  that  he  is  mortal,  turnod 
into  a  (luijfitiou  and  answer  in 
fashion  most  unlyricall  Die,  I 
reminded  him,  he  mast,  whether 
be  spent  his  life  in  grieving,  or 
whether,  stretched  on  the  grass  in 
some  quiet  nook,  he  enjoyed  him- 
self over  beakers  of  his  best  Fol- 
emian,  I  certainly  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  telling  him  to  <;o  and 
do  this.  That  is  purely  the  trans- 
lator's suggestion.  Uut  this  comes 
of  breaking  up  my  sentences,  as 
be  is  BO  fond  of  doing.  The  next 
vcrae  perplexed  roe,  till  I  remem- 
bered that  my  text  had  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  construed  by  some 
of  my  editors  as  if  I  had  meant 
to  ask,  for  what  purpose  but  for 
the  enjoyment  of  men,  with  plenty 


of  time  and  money  on  thfir  hnnds, 
did  the  pine  and  white  poplar 
boughs  make  a  kindly  shade,  or  the 
brook  go  brattling  down  its  broken 
bed  1  I  have  often  been  accuEed 
of  being  too  elliptical;  butno  ellip- 
tical as  this  I  linpe  I  have  never 
been.  To  put  such  a  question  as 
I  am  made  to  pub  would  have 
l)een  too  foolish,  as  all  questions 
Arc  that  admit  of  no  answer^ 
Kven  in  lyric  poetry  we  in  K.omq| 
used  to  require  common  -  sense. 
What  I  had  in  view  was  simply 
to  suggest  that,  while  recHiiin)i^ 
"in  remoto  gTamine"  my  friend 
should  choose  a  spot  whiuU  was 
made  especially  pleasant  by  leafy 
shade  and  the  sparkle  of  a  brook 
struggling  over  the  atones  along 
its  sinuous  bed  —  not,  pray  you 
mark,  sptieding  "headlong  down 
its  wandering  bed."  Th \ ther  I 
urged  Dellius  to  bring  wine,  and 
nard,  and  too  shortlived  roses  in 
abundance,  while  he  had  means  to 
provide  and  the  youth  to  enjoy 
them,  and  the  thre«  Sister  Fate^f 
spared  his  life.  Do  this,  I  said," 
because  the  time  will  come  when 
you  cannot  do  it, — when  you  will 
have  to  give  up  all  your  cherished 
possessions,  your  woods,  your  villa 
on  the  Tiber,  and  your  big  bank 
balances,  But  instead  of  thiS| 
my  translator  makes  me  tell  my 
friend  to  "  resign  "  all  these  good 
things,  which,  to  say  tho  leasts 
would  have  been  foolish,  not  to 
say  impertinent,  on  my  part.  1 1 
the  following  verse  I  decline  tq 
admit  the  phrase  "risen  fron 
the  mire "  as  an  equivalent  fol 
my  "  ytatun  injima  de  gento.*^ 
Keithor  did  I  say  anything  like 
"  All^  all,  tre  drive  to  tloom,"  We 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Bat 
"  omn^s  eoiifun  cogimurt"  that  ia, 
sooner  or  later  we  are  all  forced 
to  go  tho  same  rood,  when  tho 
time  comes  that  our  lot  is  shot  out 
from   the  fatal  urn,  and  it  sends 


us  to  take  oar  plnce  in  the  bark 
Uiat  exiles  us  into  tlio  region! 
from  which  there  is— happily,  as 
1  may  now  suy  —  no  return.  1 
Qsk  you,  hfus  my  translator  dono 
justice  to  either  the  language  or 
the  sentiment  of  my  vyrwst 

1  have  been  praised  for  a  "citri- 
oita  Jeltcitas  "  of  expreeaion,  and 
1  have  tried  to  find  tiome  of  this 
quality  in  my  last  translator's 
book.  It  would  have  delighted 
mo  to  liave  done  so ;  but  on  the 
contrary  I  have  more  often  stum- 
bled on  curious  infelicities  of  ex- 
pression. One  instance  I  must 
^iie,  and  then  I  will  set  you  free. 
You  rcmemlwr  roy  Ode  to  Miece- 
nu8  \  Hook  ii.  17),  and  the  plaintive 
remonstrance  with  which  it  opens 
— "  Cur  me  tjuerelt's  exanimau 
tuUf"  Judge  of  my  dismay  to 
find  this  appear  as  '*  Why  U'aso 
nte  with  complaints  1"  Have  you 
ever  known  what  it  is  to  hear  one 
you  love  tell  of  syiuptoins  that, 
sleeping  or  waking,  are  to  him  or 
hor  the  omens  of  an  early  death  7 
You  may  speak  words  of  cbeer» 
but  at  your  heart  lie  sad  niiagiv- 
ingB  that  will  not  be  put  aside. 
The  words  of  the  sofl'erer  take  the 
life  out  of  yon.  So  it  was  with 
nip,  when  Mwcenas,  in  desponding 
moods  natural  to  one  who  had  to 
bear   much    physical    pain,   spoke 


again  and  again  to  me  of  his  fore- 
Iwdings  of  early  death.  Waa  I 
"tea&wl"  with  his  complaints — a 
pitiful  phrase  T  No,  they  went  to 
my  very  heart,  and  gave  it  a  sink- 
ing feeling  as  if  liEe  were  fading 
out  of  me  —  and  this  T  hope  t 
made  plain  to  him  by  the  words 
I  wrote. 

Hut  what  woudej*  that  passages 
for  which  I  took  days  and  days  to 
find  apt  expression  should  not  Yto 
mirrored  in  a  translation  taken  up 
at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  and 
thrown  otl'  as  the  amusement  of 
scanty  houre?  Tt  will  of  course 
have  many  admirers,  for  every- 
thing said  or  done  by  its  author 
is  accepted,  ao  we  have  heard  here, 
as  of  an  excellence  that  mnsb  not 
be  challenged.  You  will  see  by 
what  I  have  said  that  I  am  not 
of  that  number.  When  Socrates 
waa  dying — the  kindly  draught 
of  hemlock  pre5cril>cd  for  him 
by  thoee  wise  Athenians  had  al- 
ready begun  to  work — his  friends 
aj^ked  liim  what  he  wished  done 
with  his  body.  "Do  with  it 
what  you  please,"  was  his  reply, 
"  only  do  not  think  that  it  is  me." 
Ho  do  I  say,  "Admire  this  book 
of  Mr  Gladston«t's  as  much  as 
you  please,  only  do  not  think  that 
it  ifi  mo  I "     Valft. 

QUINTDH    HoR\TlU8    FlACCUS. 
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INDOOit     LIFE    IN     PARIS. 


NoTWiTiiSTAXDiSfi  the  araolfja- 
mating  action  of  tlm  new  intpr- 
national  intluc^nccH  whioli  have 
come  into  operation  duriof^  the 
present  century,  the  ancient  differ- 
encca  pirrsiat  between  the  exterior 
habits^  the  personal  looks,  and  the 
wajs  of  Ijoliaving  of  the  peoples  of 
EaropB :  they  arc  weakened,  but 
they  are  not  suppressed.  The  upper 
classes  of  various  lands  —  whose 
cdueational  surroundings  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  alike — are 
approximating  rapidly  to  each 
other  in  appearance  and  manners  ; 
but  even  amongst  them  divemitiRa 
coutiaae  to  subsist  which,  slight  as 
they  are  in  comparison  with  what 
they  used  to  be,  are,  nevertheless, 
obviously  perceptible.  And  when 
we  look  at  the  masses,  variations 
glare  at  us.  Who  has  ever  crossed 
a  frontier  without  being  impressed 
by  their  abundance  1  In  thai 
striking  example  the  suddenness 
of  the  change  augments  its  volume; 
the  world  of  just  now  has  disap- 
peared abruptly,  and  an  utterly 
tnine formed  one  has  assumed  its 
place— the  drtss,  the  physical  as- 
pect, the  language,  even  the  move- 
ments, of  the  people  round  us 
have  become  other.  After  a  period 
of  residence  in  a  country,  a  certain 
amoant  of  habit  forms  itself;  tho 
oyo  and  ear  become  accustomed ; 
but  at  the  instant  of  first  entry 
almost  every  detail  surprises  by- 
its  strangeness,  and  evidence 
enough  is  supplied  to  us  that,  on 
tlie  outaide,  nations  arc  still  strik- 
ingly dissimilar. 

I  say  *'  on  the  outside,"  because 
what  is  viewed  in  ordinary  travel 
is  nothing  but  outside— the  rail- 
way-station, tho  port,  the  street, 
the  shop,  the  theatre,  and  the 
hotil.     The   indoor   life   of   other 


lands  lias,  almost  always,  bRjond 
the  reauh  of  the  foreigner  ;  rarely 
can  he  enter  it  at  all,  or,  if  he  doo^H 
scrape  into  it  a  little,  be  does  no^| 
crawl  beyond  its  fringes  ;  ho  is  not^ 
admitted  to  live  in  it,  with  it,  and 
of  it,  and,  in  most  casos,  remains 
uninformed  as  to  its  true  nature, 
and  as  to  the  realities  of  nationolfl 
peculiarity  which  it  reveals.  Cvea^ 
of  a  city  so  much  viaite4l  and  so 
much  talked  about  as  Paris,  most^ 
travcUera  know  nothing  inti^ 
raatoly  ;  it  is  only  here  and  there^^ 
by  accident,  privilege,  or  relation* 
ship,  that  a  few  strangers  (very 
few)  manage  to  get  iitsido  it4 
door*.  Tho  French  keep  their 
dwellings  resolutely  shut ;  they 
have  small  curiosity  about  foreign 
persons  or  things,  dislike  to  have 
their  habits  disturbed  by  intruders, 
are  dominated  —  especially  since 
1871  —  by  the  bitterest  patriotic 
hates,  are  in  no  degree  cosmopoli- 
tan, are  passionately  convinced  of 
tlie  superiority  of  France  over  the 
rest  of  the  world, — and,  for  these 
reasons,  though  a  very  sociable 
race  amongst  themselves,  shrink 
instinctively  and  mistrustfully 
from  people  of  other  blood.  Of 
course  there  are  amongst  the  great 
liouscs  of  Paris  a  few  in  whtoh 
diplomatists  and  travellers  of  rank 
are  habitually  received ;  but  those 
houses  constitute  exceptions  :  they 
stand  apart ;  and  even  in  them  it 
is  rare  to  see  foreigners  form  inti- 
macies with  the  French.  I  couM 
mention  singular  examples  of  tho 
extreme  ditliculty  of  becoming  real 
friends  with  them,  even  when  cir- 
cumstances are  of  a  nature  to 
arouse  friendship ;  but  such  ex- 
amples would  nt'ctissitate  personal 
details,  and  personal  details  point 
to   names,    which,    where   private 
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Jndtvi<]iintB  aro  t'oncomcd,  it  is  im- 
possible to  mention,  or  even  to 
BuggeEt.  iiubstdiarily,  lu  rrgards 
ouraolvfs  in  particular,  our  a)iy- 
ness,  and  our  usu&IIy  insuliicLcnt 
knowleHg«  of  tlie  languaKe  and  of 
current  topics  of  convcrsution  and 
of  thn  manner  of  treating  tbem, 
rftise  up  upncinl  barriera  in  our 
way.  The  iuiniense  majority  of 
tliose  who  go  to  Pftria  nrc,  there- 
fore, unable  to  perceive  anything 
iiidoorR  with  their  own  eyfs,  and 
it  ia  only  from  French  t>oolc8  and 
from  reporto  made  to  thoui  by 
such  fellowcountrympn  as,  in  cnn- 
8e(|uence  of  spi'cial  circumstances, 
havo  liccn  able  to  took  in,  that 
thry  ciin  learn  anything  exact  of 
what  is  going  nn  Ixthind  the  walls 
they  stapp  at.  Ab  I  have  looked 
in  long  and  cloaoly,  T  vi'-ntum  to 
add  to  the  second  of  the  two  classes 
of  information  some  of  the  indoor 
exfM'nrncrA  I  have  collecUxl. 

But,  before  I  begin  dftscnpttons, 
T  niQiit  make  some  preliniiitary  ob- 
BcrvatiouR  lu  regards  the  situation 
of  the  subject. 

Th*<  strong»?sb  of  all  my  notions^ 
in  looking  back  to  my  experiences 
in  Paris  and  in  comparing  Ihi-m 
with  those  I  have  encountered  in 
other  lands,  is  that,  notwithstAnd- 
ing  oil  the  saperticial  contrasts— 
notwithstanding  the  differenc^B  of 
material  organisation,  of  ways,  and 
oven  of  habits  of  thought  and  of 
national  character  —  the  objects, 
rul(»,  and  practical  conditions  of 
existence  remain  substantially  the 
same  everywhere.  Exterior  looks 
and  details,  mannerisms,  feelings, 
tem[>orainent0,  and  convictions 
vary  endlessly ;  but,  naverthelesB, 
the  main  issues  come  out  very 
nearly  identical.  It  cannot  be 
pretended,  for  iniitance,  tliat  the 
French  diller  fundamentally  from 
the  English  because  they  eat  a 
meal  called  breakfast  at  half  past 
eleven,  instead  of  a  meal  called 


lunch  at  half-past  one;  because 
they  have  their  children  to  dine 
with  them,  instead  of  sending 
tlinm  to  bed,  on  bread  and  milk, 
at  seven;  l>ecausc  their  ser\-aiits 
Itttve  thom  at  a  week's  notice  in- 
stead of  a  month's ;  because  they 
pay  tht.'ir  house-rent  on  the  15th 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober, instead  of  what  we  call 
quarter-days;  because  they  haro 
(or  rather  used  to  have)  more 
eUlNirnte  manners  than  ourselves, 
and  shrug  their  shoulders  more ; 
or  because  they  talk  more  volubly 
than  we  do.  These  diflereoces, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same 
value,  are  not  in  reality  dilVerences 
at  all ;  tbey  are  surface  aooidi-ints 
— they  constitute  variety  to  the 
eye  but  not  to  the  mind.  How- 
ever  nunierous  and  however  mi- 
dent  such  outside  variations  may 
lie,  they  do  not  aO'^^ct  the  general 
Itkrneas  of  all  the  workings  out 
of  human  nature  any  more  than 
the  itiiuu-n^  diversity  of  husks 
atTncts  the  metliodical  germination 
of  the  seeds  within  them.  This 
view  may,  perhaps,  be  n;garded  as 
incorrect  by  the  ordinary  travel- 
ler, because  to  him  the  smallest 
newness  appears,  nsunlty,  to  be 
aigniticant,  the  slightest  strange- 
ness full  of  meaning.  But  to 
sncient  wanderers,  who  have  bad 
time  to  grow  inured  and  oppor- 
tunity to  become  aculimatised,  who 
havo  worn  ofl"  astonishments,  who 
have  learnt  by  long  rubbing  against 
others  that  local  demeanours  do 
not  change  either  the  head  or  the 
heart,  the  conviction  of  universal 
unity  becomes  unshakable.  In  their 
eyes  the  va&t  majority  of  Kuro- 
peaii  men  and  women  are  animated 
by  exactly  the  isanic  passions,  tlie 
Eamo  vanities,  the  same  general 
tendencies,  whatever  be  thfnr  birtli- 
place.  In  their  eyes  external  dis- 
similarities,  which  seem  at  first 
sight    to   ditTereutiate    nations  au 
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markedly,  are  mero  skin  •  deep 
tokens,  aliectuig  only  the  second- 
ary anil  uneBHeiitial  elements  of 
existence,  and  serving  siniply  as 
convenient  distinctive  badges.  Thv 
contacts  of  travel  have  taught  thoin 
that,  though  it  is  natural  to  at- 
tach cariosity  to  visihle  national 
peeuHariticR,  it  would  he  a  mistake 
to  expect  to  find  U'hind  them  any 
oorresponding  divergences  of  inner 
essence. 

Even  national  character — which 
has  ahown  itaolf  c  very  whore  hither- 
to as  a  thoronghly  enduring  real- 
ity, and  which  does  not  exhibit  in 
any  of  its  developments  the  faint- 
est signti  of  coming  change — scarce- 
ly produces  in  our  day  any  absolute 
distinciion  between  the  motives 
and  the  methods  of  life-organisa- 
tion in  varioua  countries.  It  is, 
of  all  race-marks,  the  one  which 
cx<?rci8e8  the  most  elltjct  on  public 
conduct;  hut  1  have  nmt  nowhere 
any  reasons  for  IwliMving  that  Jt 
cbangfs  the  constitution  of  private 
and  pergonal  existence.  By  its 
nature,  and  for  its  habitual  forms 
of  exhibition,  it  retjuires  a  wider 
field  of  operation  than  it  linds  in- 
doors. It  is  strikingly  distinct, 
constant,  and  energetic  in  its  pa- 
triotic and  coUccttvu  manifesta- 
tions; but  its  (^Ifecta  arB  inlitiitely 
less  evident  in  small  home  matters. 

Taking  nationality  as  an  ac- 
cumulative deitignation  for  the 
entire  group  of  diverBitita  which 
distinguish  iiations  from  each 
other,  it  cannot  be  said  to  govern, 
in  any  appreciable  degree,  the 
essential  composition  of  the  indoor 
life  of  peoples.  Tt  works  strongly 
in  othpr  directions,  but  scarcely  at 
all  in  that  one.  Tt  does  not  intro- 
duce, in  any  land,  home  elements 
which  are  entirely  unknown  else- 
where. 

For  this  reason,  in  speaking  of 
the  indoor  life  of  Paris,  1  sliall 
not  have  much  to  say  of  radical 


differences;  there  are  scarcely  any. 
Even  details,  with  all  their  copious 
variety,  do  not  preserve,  on  exam- 
ination, the  vividness  of  contrast 
which  thoy  present  at  Unit  sigh 
Just  as  moral  principles  (und 
similar  conditions  of  education] 
exist  everywhere  in  broad  avei 
ages;  Just  as  they  show  them- 
selves, all  about,  in  fairly  (•qual 
proportions — like  vice  and  virtue, 
intelligence  and  stupidity,  health 
and  di&ease — so  do  the  main  con- 
ditions of  indoor  life  run,  in  all 
countries,  in  parallel  grooves, 
slightly  twisted,  here  and  th 
by  superticialitics.  What  there 
to  tell,  therefore,  is  about  imprei 
sions  rather  than  about  facts, 
about  sensations  rather  than  about 
sights,  almost  indeed  about  resem- 
blances rather  than  about  diAer- 
ences. 

But,  what  is  indoor  life  t  To 
some  it  represents  little  mure  than 
mere  family  existence;  to  others, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  but  an  addi- 
tional name  for  society  ;  to  others, 
again,  it  repre:sents  a  temporary 
separation  from  the  world,  during 
which  wu  put  olf  the  constrainta 
in  which  we  enwrap  ourselves  in 
public,  and  relapse  moinontarily 
into  the  undistorted  realities  of 
self.  Witli  the-se  wide  oppasitions 
of  interpretation  (and  there  are 
more  besides),  it  is  impossible  for 
any  of  us  to  8p<>ak  of  indoor  life 
with  the  certainty  that  wo  mean 
by  it  the  same  thing  as  others  do. 
And  not  only  does  it  change  its 
aspects,  its  objects,  and  its  sigiil- 
ficjitions  with  the  individual  point 
of  view  of  each  of  us,  but  also 
with  the  persons  at  whom  we 
happen  to  look.  1  speak,  there- 
fore, of  the  indoor  life  of  Paris 
for  myself  alone,  describing  not 
so  much  what  I  have  seen  in  it 
as  what  I  have  felt  in  it;  recog- 
nising heaKily  that  evory  other 
witness   has  a   right   to  dJsa; 
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with  me,  aud  reoogniuDg  it  all 
the  more  because,  on  such  a  sab- 
jifct,  it  i»  oa  instincta  and  ideas 
proper  to  each  one,  rather  than  on 
indisputable  verities  evident  to  all, 
that  spectators  base  their  very 
varying  judgmenUi. 

On  one  doctrine  only  is  every- 
body likely  to  l>e  in  accord  with 
everyliody  else.  That  doctrine  is 
that  indoor  life,  whatever  else  it 
may  be  taken  to  impart,  implies 
essentially  tlio  life  of  women,  and 
that  ita  nature  shifts  ahoat  with 
the  action  of  the  women  who 
create  it.  This  doctrine,  true 
everywhere,  is  especially  true  of 
Paris ;  for  there,  more  than  any- 
where, ct'rtain  women  stand  out 
hf'fore  and  above  all  their  fellows 
as  the  national  producers  of  the 
brightest  fomtB  of  its  indoor  life. 
That  life  is  miulc  by  them  and 
for  them  :  they  manufacture  it  in 
its  perfected  attractiveness ;  and, 
above  all,  they  typify  it.  They 
are  bo  thoroughly  both  the  com- 
posers and  Ihe  actors  of  tho  piece, 
that  a  description  of  it  does  not 
signify  much  more  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  women  who  play  It. 

IJut  this  is  tnie  of  very  few 
indeed  amongst  the  women  of 
Paris.  They  all  lead,  in  general 
terms,  the  same  sort  of  indoor  life, 
ao  far  as  its  outlines  are  cuuc^nied  ; 
yet  scarcely  any  of  tliem  help  to 
shape  or  guide  it  In  what  cousti- 
Lut«-s  its  national  aspecta.  Ac- 
quaintance with  it  shows  that  the 
mass  of  them  follow  it  passively, 
but  neither  originate  it  nor  en- 
kindle it  They  are  content  with 
dull  humdrum  Rxistences,  and  take 
no  part  in  the  active  composition 
of  the  typical  aappcts  of  the  place. 
They  do  their  duty  placidly,  as 
wives,  mothers,  and  housekeepers; 
they  are,  most  of  them,  worthy, 
excellent,  listimabh?  persons  ;  most 
of  them  smoulder  in  inertness.  1 
remember   how  astonished   I   was 


at  the  beginning,  when  I  was  tslilt 
under  the  ibHuence  of  the  fanciful 
teachings  of  my  youth,  to  discover, 
by  degrees,  that  Paris  women  were 
not,  as  1  had  been  assured  by  my 
British  InBtniclors  of  t-hose  days, 
all  worldly,  all  pleasure-seeking, 
all  love-making,  all  dress-adoring  ; 
but  that  the  majority  of  tlicni 
wiire  i|uiet,  steatly,  honn'-chiM-ish- 
ing,  devoid  of  all  aggressive  pei^ 
souality,  animated  by  a  keen  sense 
of  moral  duty,  8uch  xa  Uielr 
nature  still,  modilicd  only,  in 
certain  cases,  by  ihe  action  of 
that  wonderful  Fn^nuh  faculty, 
adaptability,  which  flts  those  who 
can  employ  it  for  nny  social  or 
even  leading  riUe.  Unluckily,  the 
faculty  itself  is  rare,  and,  of  those 
who  own  it,  a  good  many  have 
neither  the  ambition  nor  the  power 
to  use  it,  and  remain,  just  as  most 
women  do  in  other  lands,  unpro- 
ductive in  their  nullity.  They 
are  French  in  the  details  of  their 
ways  and  habits :  but  the  great 
heap  of  them  might  just  ns  well 
l30  anything  else,  so  far  as  any 
national  fruitfulness  is  concerned. 
It  is  not  they  who  stand  out  as 
tlie  milkers  and  tlie  beacons  of  the 
bright  life  of  Paris ;  that  part  is 
played  by  a  very  reBtricted  min- 
ority, which,  small  as  it  is,  lights 
up  so  vividly  the  circles  round  it, 
that  it  seeuM  to  represent  the 
nation  all  alone  before  the  world. 
Tho  fireside  goodnesses  of  the 
majority  arc  to  be  seen,  almost 
in  the  same  forms,  in  any  other 
country;  but  the  fertile  arts  and 
the  sparkling  device*  of  tho  min- 
ority are  special  to  Paris :  they 
cannot  l>o  found  outside  it;  and, 
even  there,  they  are  utterly  ex- 
ceptional. But,  scarce  though  they 
are,  they  constitute,  all  hy  them- 
selves, the  most  striking  elements 
of  indoor  life,  for  they  alune  bring 
into  evidence  the  processes  em- 
ployed by  the  higher  Paris  woman. 
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By  tlio  "higher  Pnria  woman" 
I  do  not  mean  tlie  wonmn  of  tlie 
liiglicsl  classes  only,  but  the  woman 
of  tho  higher  capacities,  whatever 
be  iter  class,  providtil  only  ahe 
applies  them.  It  is  ossnntial  to 
ituist  on  this,  for  in  Paris  capacity 
does  not  necessarily  follow  claRi;. 
7  b  is,  of  oou  rsc,  nioro  frequent 
amongst  the  we1M>orn,  because  of 
their  advantagoa  of  heredity,  of 
training,  and  of  models  :  but  birth 
alone  cannot  bestow  it ;  it  is  to  bo 
found  in  every  educated  layer ; 
like  adaptability,  it  may  be  dis- 
covered anywhere.  Oapacity,  in 
the  sense  1  have  in  view,  may  be 
defined,  roughly  and  approximately, 
as  tliu  power  of  creating  a  homo 
to  which  everybody  is  tempted  to 
ooiiie,  and  of  reigning  in  that 
home  over  all  who  visit  it.  It  is 
a  purely  social  ability,  for  it  can 
only  be  exerciat-d  in  society  ;  but 
it  ia  attainable  by  any  woman  who 
has  the  conaciousnesa  of  its  germ 
within  her,  and  who  lias,  or  can 
manufacture,  the  tools  and  the 
opportunities  to  develop  it.  The 
European  reputation  of  the  social 
life  of  Paris  procoRda  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  Gtness  of  a  few 
women  in  each  g;roup.  Tho  men 
count  for  very  little  —  the  other 
women  for  nothing  at  all.  The 
other  women  make  op  the  universal 
crowd,  with  its  universal  qualities 
and  its  universal  defects ;  they 
manage  conscientiously  their  own 
little  lives,  but  they  exhibit  noth- 
ing of  true  French  brilliancies, 
and  it  ia  tliose  brilliancies  alone 
which  attract  the  attention  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  tho 
world. 

But,  alna !  the  woman  who  does 
possess  the  brilliancies  is  disappear- 
ing rapidly :  she  is  becoming 
almost  a  creatnro  of  the  past ; 
which  fact  supplies  another  motive 
for  trying  to  describe  her  while 
some  patterns  of  her  still  exists 


And  now,  having  explained  the 
situation  in  its  main  lines,  I  can 
begin  to  try  to  siceteh  such  elements 
of  tho  indoor  life  of  Paris  as  seem 
to  mo  to  bo  worth  remombenng. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have 
already  said  that  that  lifo  is  divided 
into  two  clearly  distingaiahable 
divisions — the  work  of  tho  mass, 
and  tho  work  of  the  minority.  In 
speaking  of  the  char&otoristics  of 
tiie  mass,  it  is  diQicult  to  use  gen- 
eral Btatementfi,  because  no  word- 
ing, however  clastic,  can  apply  to 
everybody ;  because  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule ;  because 
the  little  diveraittes  of  natures 
and  of  ways  (even  when  all  are 
dominated  by  the  game  principles 
of  action)  are  endless.  All  that 
can  be  done  safely  is  to  indicate 
certain  main  features  of  tempera- 
ment and  behaviour,  and  to  declare 
expressly  tliat  those  features  are 
not  universal,  and  that  no  aingle 
picture  can  portray  every  face. 

The  ordinarj*  Paris  woman,  who 
makes  up  the  mass,  is  rarely  inter- 
esting as  a  national  product.  There 
is  seldom  anything  about  her  that 
is  markedly  diiFerent  from  the 
woman  of  elsewhere.  Occasionally 
she  dresses  well ;  occasionally  she 
wears  her  clothes  well,  and,  in  that 
matter,  does  stand,  here  and  there, 
somewhat  apart;  occasionally  she 
is  smart,  but  much  more  often  she 
is  not  smart  at  all,  and  is  some- 
times altogether  dowdy.  When  it 
was  tho  fashion  to  he  oomtfte  ii 
/aul,  nearly  every  woman  did  her 
best  to  reach  the  standard  of  tlie 
period,  because  it  corresponded  to 
her  innate  idea  of  quiot.  But 
now  that  strong  etfects  have  tiken 
the  place  of  distinction,  she  has,  in 
many  oases,  become  inditferent  and 
neglects  herself.  Superiorities  of 
any  sort  arc  mre  in  her,  just  oa 
they  are  plsewhnre.  Of  course  she 
has  local  peculiarities,  but  peculi- 
arities do  not  ueoestarily 
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lute  &uperioriti68.  In  one  re- 
spect^ however,  the  French  woman 
thmughout  the  laud  does  stand 
Iii^h,  —  she  posse-88«8f  as  a  rule, 
vigorouH  home  aOectioos :  they 
aro,  iride^d,  so  vigorou?  ihat, 
taking  her  class  aa  a  whole,  I 
ddubt  whether  the  corrKsponding 
women  of  nx\y  other  race  arrive  at 
tho  dwp  home  teudRrncsa  which 
she  lihowR  and  feels.  Her  respect 
for  t)io  tiea  and  datios  of  relalion- 
ship  is  carried  so  far  that,  under 
its  iinpuUion,  there  are  positively 
(although  ahi*  is  not  always  quite 
pleased  about  it)  examples  of  three 
^uerations  livint;  potitmneiitly  to- 
(fotliftr,  apparently  in  harmony ! 
Her  attitude  towards  hor  children 
is  one  of  great  love  -.  they  live,  in 
moat  cases,  entirely  with  her,  and 
constitute  the  main  objwt  of  her 
existence.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  bringing  up  which  results 
therefrom  is  the  best  in  thf*  world 
—  that  question  lies  ontside  tho 
present  matter  —  but  I  do  main- 
tain that  a  very  striking  feature 
of  the  indoor  Hfe  of  Paris,  rc- 
gardtid  in  its  family  aspects,  is  the 
intensity  of  the  attachment  and 
dovotedness  of  the  women  to  their 
parents  and  thetr  children,  and 
thiiir  syni[>athy  for  other  retationa. 
Their  hugi^ondii,  perhaps,  are  not 
invariably  included  in  this  over- 
flowing Bweetness.  Of  course 
there  are  women  who  care  nothing 
for  either  their  cliildren  ur  any 
one  else ;  hut  the  rule  is,  incon- 
totttably,  amongst  the  middle  and 
upi>er  sections,  as  well  aa  in  the 
boHrynoUitj  that  they  are  strangely 
full  of  the  home  tic. 

The  perception  of  family  duties 
ifl,  indeod,  so  keen,  as  a  general 
state,  that  the  whole  race  obtains 
from  it  a  basis  for  the  construc- 
tion of  home  happiness  in  a  solid 
(though  stolid  and  prosy)  shl^>e, 
and,  if  happiness  could  be  bntit 
up  with  one  material  alone,  could 
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reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  it.  (Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  everybody  else  as  well  as 
for  the  French,  such  little  happi- 
ness as  seems  to  exist  about  the 
eiirtli  is  derived  evidently  from  the 
joint  action  of  so  many  and  sjich 
composite  causes  (and  fioii)  indi- 
vidual character  even  more  than 
from  any  outer  cauue  whatever), 
that  one  single  faculty,  no  matter 
bow  importJint  or  how  robust  it  may 
be,  does  not  suflice  to  beget  tt.  In 
the  particular  case  of  tlio  average 
Paris  woman,  we  cannot  help  recog- 
nising, whenever  we  get  a  clear 
sight  of  her  indoors,  with  her  mask 
offy  in  a  condition  of  momentarily 
ungilded  authenticity,  that,  iiot- 
wittistanding  the  acuteness  of  her 
family  sentiment,  she  obtains  from 
it  no  more  active  happiness  than 
fjLlIa  to  the  lot  of  her  less  family- 
loving  neighbour  in  otlicr  lands. 

If  she  extracts  distinct  content- 
ment from  any  one  source,  it  Is 
from  a  totally  different  one — from 
the  conscious I10S8  that,  with  all  the 
habitual  dulncss  of  her  existence 
(I  &peak,  of  course,  of  the  average 
mass),  she  possesses,  in  certain 
cases,  a  handineas  proper  to  herself, 
a  quick  pcrceptiWty,  a  faculty  of 
absorption,  appropriation,  and  re- 
production of  other  people's  ideas, 
a  capacity  for  utilising  occasions. 
Tn  this  direction  slie  doea  poseeu 
sometimes  a  national  superiority. 
But  thia  most  nseful  characteristio 
is  very  far  from  universal  :  tlie 
grpAt  majority  of  P-iria  women  do 
not  possess  an  atom  of  it ;  and 
furthermore,  when  it  does  exist, 
it  is,  in  most  of  its  examples, 
rather  mental  than  practical,  —  It 
shows  it8t;lf  in  words  rather  than 
in  acta.  For  instanoe,  the  women 
of  tho  preaent  day  are  rarely 
good  musicians ;  scarcely  any  of 
tbem  can  paint,  or  slug,  or  write ; 
very  few  indeed  can  cook  or 
mako  dresses;  very  few  read  much, 
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in  ooniparifion  with  the  EiigUsb 
or  tho  Germans :  but  a  portion 
of  ttiGO)  Clin  talk  sparklingly  of 
what  they  pick  up  fi*om  olliers. 
Of  this  form  of  talent  (when  she 
has  it)  tho  Patia  woman  is,  with 
reason,  proad ;  and  satisfied  vanity 
ia  to  many  natures  —  to  here  in 
particalar — a  fertile  root  of  joy. 
Speaking  gpncrally,  and  excluding 
nil  the  heavy  people,  mental  li^udt- 
ness  may  be  said  to  bo  one  of  hor 
distinguishing  marks.  tShe  is  on- 
tfauaiascic  al>out  moral  ((ualitics, 
especially  whon  she  tliinks  she 
can  ftttriliuto  th^m  to  lu'rntilf  ;  but, 
08  u  rult>,  she  puta  iibove  them  in 
her  desirna  tho  capacities  of  por- 
Bonal  action  which  can  aid  her  to 
get  on.  Her  nature  ia  not  often 
iTither  generous  or  liberal,  but  it 
is  occasionally  very  religious.  Sho 
has  a  tendency  to  attach  import- 
ance to  small  things;  tlie  scnso  of 
proportion  and  of  relative  values 
ia  often  weak  in  her, — with  the 
consequence  that  she  follows,  half 
instinctively,  a  Vite  in  which  trifles 
play  A  Urga  part,  and  such  powers 
of  productive  usefulness  as  she 
may  possess  arc  often  a  good  deal 
wasted  on  unessential  occupations. 
Amongst  the  trading  classes, 
where  tlie  wives  bo  often  share 
the  business  work  of  the  husbands, 
there  is  sometimes  a  look  of  real 
solidity  of  purpose;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  in  the  middle  and 
upper  ranks,  notwittis  tan  ding  the 
abundance  of  their  genoral  virtues, 
there  ia  much  appearance  of  steady 
earnestncjis.  There  is  eagnmcss 
rather  than  energy,  vivacity  rather 
than  vigour,  restlessness  rather 
thun  industry.  I  should  not  like 
to  Bay  that  the  ordinary  Paris 
woman  possesses  no  earnestness, but 
1  have  often  asked  myself  whether, 
as  a  rule,  she  rrally  has  any.  The 
fact  that  thtiir  language  contains 
no  word  for  earnestness,  or  indeed 
for  any  of  the  forms  of  thorough- 


nesSf  does  seem  to  eaggest 
the  French  have  no  need  of  ex- 
pressing the  idea  which  the  word 
conveys ;  though  when  tbey  ana 
told  this  they  answer  triumt 
antly,  "Bat  wtj  have  a^rUh 
Now  tirUiiJc^  which  is  emploji 
both  as  a  substantive  and  an  i 
joctive,  does  not  in  any  way 
respond  to  earnestness  or  earnest^ 
it  implies  a  certain  gravity,  J 
certain  ponderosity,  and  even,  ^ 
many  cases,  a  certain  port«nton9 
solemnity.  The  state  is  commoa 
to  the  two  sexes,  and  to  fl 
thought  f/rusux  is  an  object  9 
ambition  to  some  men  and  to 
some  women.  It  does  not  involve 
knowledge,  or  labour,  or  deter- 
mination; but  it  docs  purport 
supremacy  over  the  follies  of  life. 
Of  course  there  are  "c/c#  /ierscnuie* 
e^rie-uMs"  who  are  so  by  natural  in- 
clination, and  whose  s^rieux  nieaos 
merely  (juietness,  correctness,  and 
preference  for  calm  duty  ;  in  all  of 
which,  again,  there  is  nothing  of 
what  we  understand  by  earnest- 
ness. The  absence  of  eaniestness 
is  not  compensated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  ah'ieitx  {when  it  is  present), 
and  tliere  ntmains,  on  the  whole, 
a  worthy,  afft?ctionato,  dutiful  life, 
often  a  little  gloomy,  Goiuetimcs 
intelligent,  scarcely  ever  intellect- 
ual,— life  like  what  it  is  anywhere 
else,  neither  more  brilliant  nor 
more  productive,  but  with  ditfer- 
enoes  of  detatL 

The  women  who  lead  this  aver- 
age life  have,  naturally,  their 
social  occupations  too,  their  social 
vanities,  and  their  struggles  after 
place;  some  of  them  possess  dis- 
tinct aptitudes  for  the  little  battle, 
and  light  it  with  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  success.  But  that  side 
of  the  subject  is  only  really  inter- 
esting amongst  the  minority,  to 
whom  I  am  coming  in  an  instant. 

The  men  generally  (unless 
have  fixed  occupations)  live 


indoor  Hfo  of  tltolr  foinllies,  oxcept- 
ing  during  tilts  time  they  pass  in 
Uic*  littU*  room  which  luoat  of  tliem 
possess  undiT  the  title  o{  "  U  cab- 
inet  Hr  Monsiciir."  What  they  do 
in  tliitt  little  room  I  have  nt;ver 
discovBird  to  uy  sutisfaction, 
tboogh  I  have  employed  almost 
half  *  century  in  WArching.  They 
seem  contented,  but  they  do  not 
aid  much  to  shape  the  family  ex- 
istence— that  is  the  function  of 
tlieir  wivi'-B.  It  ia  aurpri&ing  that 
men  who  exhibit  so  much  move- 
ment, and  even  so  much  excite- 
nsetit  alxiut  outdoor  things  sliouhl 
be  so  passive  and  inuptrative  in< 
doora,  Tbero  is  notiiing  to  be 
said  aboat  them  in  connection 
with  the  subject  I  am  digcussing. 
The  nmtonal  conditions  of  the 
life  of  the  mass  are,  on  the  whole, 
com  for  tabic.  On  many  pointa 
there  are  sharp  dtlTcreticea  bo- 
twei-n  French  arrangement*  and 
oori :  there  is  generally,  for  in* 
atiuiee,  far  more  tinish  of  furniture 
with  them,  and  somewhat  more 
finislt  of  »ervioo  with  us.  The 
look  of  the  rooms  is  certainly 
pn>tticr  and  gayer  in  Paris  tlion 
in  London, — partly  because  the 
walls,  the  choirs,  the  tables,  are 
more  dtrcorative,  and  the  colours 
of  the  stulfs  and  hangings  lighter 
and  brighter;  partly  because 
chintx  coverings  ore  never  st^in, 
the  clr-omeaa  of  the  air  allowing 
ovtu-ything  to  remain  unhidden. 
Tbera  are  many  more  mirrors ; 
ornaments  He  about  more  abund- 
antly, and  in  grt-ater  variety  of 
nature  and  ell'rct.  Thn  groujiing 
of  the  ttholc  is  far  leas  regular, 
less  stifl',  more  intimate.  This 
advantage  is  moat  marked  in  the 
drawing-rooms ;  it  continues,  la  a 
lcs8  degree,  in  the  U'drooma ; 
there  arc  traces  of  it  iu  some  of 
Ihe  dining-rooms.  Kot  the  set- 
ting out  of  the  tabic  it  almost 
alwoys   infcriur   lo  ours,   both   in 


detail  and  as  a  picture ;  and 
(barring  the  great  houses)  the 
servants  wait  with  loss  attention 
and  less  experience.  1  speak,  of 
course,  in  the  most  general  terms 
and  of  the  broad  average,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  exo'ptious,  on 
either  side.  As  regards  comfort, 
it  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that 
the  inhabitants  of  either  of  the 
two  countries  live  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  other«. 

Most  Paris  women  stay  so  much 
indoors  that  their  material  sur- 
roundings at  home  are  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  them.  Many 
of  them  go  out  only  once  a-day, 
for  an  hour  or  two  perhaps.  The 
vast  majority  have  still,  notwith- 
standing the  change  that  is  coming 
over  tlu-m,  no  oatdour  umuseuients, 
Indt-ed,  viewing  amusement  as  a 
serious  occupation,  there  is  vastly 
more  of  it  in  I^ndon  than  in  Paris, 
or  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
No  people  run  after  amusement  bo 
insatiably  as  the  English :  they 
are  at  it  oU  dtiy^  in  some  form. 
The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary, 
take  their  pleasures  maitdy  in  thi» 
evening,  and  ahnotit  always  re«t  in 
peace  till  the  afternoon  ;  tliose  who 
ride  or  do  anything  in  the  morning 
are  infinitely  few.  As  a  practice, 
they  do  not  dresa  for  dinner  when 
Uiey  arc  alone ;  the  moss  of  them 
give  scarcely  any  dinnerparties  to 
friends  or  acquointanciv;  but,  as 
a  consequence  of  their  family  n-t- 
tachments,  they  constantly  have 
relatives  to  share  thtMr^t^u^  Tiiere 
are  no  day-nursorti'S  ^ur  children, 
who  live  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
u  bedroom,  with  their  niothrrs,  and 
learn  thero  to  become  little  men 
and  women.  There  arc  no  old 
maids,  mainly  because  almost  every 
girl  marries  young :  if  any  fail  to 
liud  a  husband  {which  happens 
rarely),  they  vanish  out  of  sight ; 
unmarried  women  over  thirty  are 
scarcely    known    or    huard    uf    in 
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Paris;  the  iltousand  duties  to 
wliicii  thoy  apply  thcinsolvfcs  in 
]'j[iglan<l  ara  toft;  undischarged  ia 
France,  finally,  no  viaitora  come 
to  stay  in  a  Paris  house — partly 
becaa&o  it  is  not  the  custom, 
partly  because  there  is  no  spore 
room,  which  is  Uio  better  reason 
of  the  two. 

I  come  now  to  the  minority,  to 
the  higher  women,  to  something 
in  the  indoor  HEe  of  the  place 
which  is  unlike  what  is  found 
elsewhere.  The  higher  women 
diUtT  in  nearly  every  detail  of 
their  attitude  from  the  mass  which 
I  have  just  described — almost  as 
umuli,  iiid«?d,  us  art  diUers  from 
nature.  Excepting  that  thoy  too 
are,  usually,  good  mothers,  there 
is  scarcely  anything  iu  common 
between  them  and  the  others. 
Just  OS  the  mass  live  for  the 
liomc,  so  do  the  minority  live  for 
tlie  world ;  and,  for  a  student  of 
the  world  and  its  ways,  there  is 
not  to  be  discovered  a  more  perfect 
type,  for  it  is  a  product  of  the 
very  highest  worldly  art,  worked 
up  with  skill,  will,  and  Snish.  It 
is  all  the  more  a,  product  of  pure 
art  l>ecaase,  as  I  have  ah^ady  re- 
marked, the  higher  Paris  woman 
may  be  found  outside  the  highest 
social  class,  and  may  he  manufac- 
tured out  of  any  suitable  material. 
The  particular  po&ition  which  ia 
created  by  birth  is  not  indispens- 
able to  her  :  it  bestow-s  a  brilliancy 
the  more,  but  that  is  all.  The 
woman  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
may  be  of  any  rank,  provided  she 
possesses  the  requisite  ubilitieSf 
and  provided  she  can  gather  round 
her  u  group  worthy  of  her  hand- 
ling. And  this  is  the  more  true 
because,  with  some  evident  excep- 
tions, social  station  in  Paris  does 
not  depend  excluaively,  or  even 
mainly,  on  the  causes  which  Ikj- 
stow  it  elsewhere, — on   birth  or 


name,  on  title  or  on  money  :  they 
all  aid,  they  aid  largely  ;  bat  not 
one  of  thorn  ts  absolutely  requisite 
Even  money,  powerful  as  it  i^  is 
less  conquering  in  Paris  than  in 
London,  as  certain  persons   have 
discovered,  who,  after    failing   to 
get   recognised   to   their    satisfac- 
tion in  the  former  city,  Lave  sao- 
ceedcd  iu  thrusting  themselves  to 
the    front    in    the    latter.       The  a 
Paris  woman  who  wins  ^>ositian,   H 
even   if  she  possesses   these   four       ' 
assistants,  owes  her  victory,   not 
to   them,   but   to   hersflf,    to    her 
own  use  of  the  powers  within  her. 
She    merits     minute    description, 
both     in     her    person    and     her 
Acts.     But  here  a  dithculty  arises. 
Her  acts  can  be  set  forth   in  as 
much  detail  as  is  needed  ;  but  her 
person — and,  for  the  results  that 
she  begets,  her  person   is   as  im- 
portant  as    her   acts— cannot   be 
depicted  in  Kuglish. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  ideas 
which  dominate  us  as  to  the  uses 
to  which  our  language  ought  to  be 
applied  prevent  us  from  handliog 
it  freely  on  such  a  subject.  There 
are  limits  to  the  application  of 
EugHBh,  limits  which  we  ham  laid 
down  for  ourselves,  limits  which 
exclude  the  possibility  of  treating 
glowingly  certain  topics  without 
appearing  to  be  ridiculous.  To 
speak  of  the  feminine  delicacies  of 
a  thorough  Paris  woman,  to  shov  i 
their  influence  on  the  crowd  around  fl 
her  and  on  the  life  she  leads,  and  Vj 
to  dissect  their  sources,  thoir  mani- 
festations, and  their  eonsequencBS, 
as  the  French  do,  would  l>e  re- 
garded by  the  British  public  at 
unworthy  of  the  solidity  of  British 
character.  So,  as  her  person  can- 
not be  faithfully  outlintnl  without 
French  appreciations  of  its  elegan- 
cies, without  employing  French 
methods  of  photographic  portrait- 
ure^ and  without  painting  in  Frendii 
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colours  the  admiration  it  inspires ; 
and  BK  tliosf!  Fronch  appreciationfi, 
methods,  and  colourings  would  he 
rrgardnd  as  "guahinjj"  in  PInglifih, 
tho    pprson    of  tlip   Pons   woman 
must  remain  nndrawn  by  £nf;lish 
pens.     The  dilBcuhy  does  not  pro- 
coed  from  the  Kngltsh  writer,  but 
from  the  English  reader :  the  Eog- 
1  ish    language    is    as    capable    as 
French   is  of   telling  the    tale   oE 
winning  feminine  refinement*;  but 
our  feeling  is  against  the  employ- 
ment of  it  for  such  frivoloos  pur- 
poF<es.  We  d(i  not  pDxluco  thesaiDo 
haronn  works  of  art,  and  are  not 
accuBtomtd  to  English  dt!Bcription8 
of  them.    The  French  pages  which 
narrate  the  perfections  of  women, 
which  write    of   details   in   detail 
and  of  graces  with  grace,  arc  read  in 
France    with   eager    interest,    be- 
cause of   the   inherent   attraction 
of  the  subject  to  the  French  mind, 
and  of  the  amazing  dexterity  and 
6nish  which,  from   long   practice, 
has  l>een  acquired  in  the  handling. 
The  story  is  so  x'ivid  that  we  sec 
and  hear  reality,  so  seductive  that 
we  bow  before  charm,  so  adroitly 
told  that  we  marvel  at  the  author's 
canning.   Even  the  English  (a  good 
many  of  them  at  all  events)  read 
all  this  in  French  wiUi   been  ap- 
preciation ;    bat   in    their   present 
moo<l  tiiey  would  coll  it  silly   in 
English.     Our  literatnre  loses  by 
this   exclusion — which  extends  to 
other  topics  beaides  Frenchwomen 
—  a     quantity     of    opportunities 
which  many  writers  would,  it  may 
be  presumed,  be  delighted  touttlise, 
but    dare    not,   for   fear  of  being 
scoffed    at     It    is    altogether   in- 
exact to  argue  that  '*  the  genius  of 
the   French   language"  —  a  much 
employed  but   nearly  meaninglpss 
expression— lends   itself  to  word- 
ings whicli  cannot  bo  rendered  in 
other  tongues ;  it  is  not  genius  but 
habit  which  explains  thoso  word- 


ings. French  has  no  monoply  of 
the  phrases  needed  to  delineate 
personal  elegance ;  neither  has  the 
French  mind  any  exclusive  prop- 
erty nf  the  sentiment  of  physical 
symmetries,  or  of  the  faculty  of 
analysis  of  delic&te  perceptions  and 
of  the  sensations  aronsed  by  thoso 
perceptions.  Both  tho  thinkings 
and  the  wordings  would  be  forth- 
coming elsewhere,  if  only  renders 
wanted  them.  Tho  Ilclgians,  lor 
instance,  who  use  French,  have  no 
more  of  them  than  we  have,  for  the. 
reason  that,  like  us,  they  do  not 
feel  the  need  of  them.  As  things 
stand  at  present,  the  person  of  tho 
higher  Purisicnne  cannot  be  de- 
picted diagnoetically  in  English  : 
that  element  of  the  suhjeot  must 
be  left  out  here,  which  is  a  pity, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  prettiest 
part  of  it,  bat  also  Iiecause  the  ex- 
clusion lessens  the  field  of  discus* 
sion  uf  Paris  indoor  life.  Jler  work 
alone  n-mains  to  he  talked  about. 

The  higher  Frenchwoman,  in  tho 
time  of  her  full  glory,  was  e&aen- 
tially  a  leader  of  men  :  from  t}io 
Fronde  downwards,  the  history  of 
F'runoe  was  full  (fuller  far  than 
that  of  any  other  land)  of  evidence 
of  tho  influence  of  women  on  its 
progress;  but  that  influence,  after 
waning  steadily  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, went  entirely  out  of  aight 
with  thoBoltdiHcation  of  the  actual 
repnblic.  After  the  wnr  of  1  ^70  it 
struggled  on,  under  increasing 
difbculties,  until  MacMohon  ro- 
signed  ;  since  his  time  it  has  dis- 
appeared altogether.  The  luini^h- 
ment  of  the  men  of  the  well-born 
classes  from  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  (not  only  be- 
cause they  are  ConAervativrs,  bat 
even  more  because  others  want  tlie 
places  which,  for  the  greater  part* 
they  formerly  occupied)  has  neces- 
sarily brought  about  tho  n'pudia- 
tion  of  tho  women  too ;  and  such 
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of  thttui  as  are  not  well-born  sufTer 
in  sympathy,  for  their  causo  is 
common.  The  rf^publiconi  avoir 
that  "  f/t  r/puhli^ti^  vutnqiie  (U 
/emitt^t"  but  it  will  never  win  the 
higher  wumen  to  it  until,  amongst 
othf^r  things,  it  makes  a  place  for 
thoni  to  work.  At  present  they 
are  entirely  shut  away  from  con- 
tact with  the  public  life  of  France ; 
they  have  lost  all  empire  over  the 
eventjj  of  the  time,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  themselves  have 
weakened.  It  would  l)e  inexact 
to  call  them  politicians,  in  the 
Knglish  KonKe  of  the  word ;  but 
tbey  are  animated  by  a  need  of 
pergonal  performance  ond  produc- 
tivity which  eannot  be  satisfied 
without  dabbling,  from  however 
far  off,  in  current  nffaira.  Their 
intelligence  has  always  sou^'ht  for 
sph'^rea  of  action ;  but  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity — "tin  sonuje 
Mitre  dexix  jnensong^s^' — have  now 
suppressed  all  spheres  of  action  for 
thoin  outside  the  walls  of  their 
drawing-rooms.  The  so-calltd  go- 
verning classes,  to  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  good  many  of  them 
belonged,  are  replaced  by  tlie  non- 
vfJlfTS  eoitchcs  ,•  the  overthrow  of 
the  classes  as  national  instruments 
has  entailed  tlie  overthrow  of  tho 
women  as  u  national  force,  and  bus 
reduced  them  to  a  purely  social 
function,  which  gives  insutticient 
play  to  their  aspirations,  and 
thrusts  them  back  into  themselves. 
The  rupture  between  society  and 
tho  republic  is  complete,  and,  ap- 
parently, unmendable.  Both  lose 
by  it;  but  society  loses  the  most, 
brcausc,  though  tho  republic  can 
prosper  ruggedly  without  society, 
the  women  of  society  (whatever 
be  their  birth)  cannot  breathe 
healthily  without  the  position 
and  tho  occupation  which  tbey 
formerly  obtained  from  contact 
with  authority. 


This  decline  afTecta  thorn  indi- 
vidually as  woU  as  colloctively, 
and  because  of  it  (amongst  other 
causes)  they  no  longer  prosent  tho 
very  marked  national  lineomenta 
which  once  belongeil  to  them. 
There  is  still  something  to  tell, 
both  of  their  cleverne-ss  and  of 
their  attractiventws ;  but,  while 
tho  proportion  of  attractiveness 
remains  considerable,  the  propor- 
tion of  cleverness  has  largely  di- 
minished. As  it  was,  in  great 
part,  by  cleverness  actively  em- 
ployed— effective,  operative,  pro- 
lific cleverness— that  the  foremost 
Paris  women  won  the  bright  place 
they  onco  held  before  Europe,  it  ii 
evident  that  the  lessening  of  that 
cleverness  renders  them  leas  in- 
structive to  study.  And  they 
themselves,  some  of  them  at  least, 
are  at  this  moment,  in  other  direc- 
tions, wilfully  damaging  their  at- 
tractiveness too,  by  leaping  into 
the  wave  of  masculinity  which  the 
English  have  set  surging,  and  by 
allowing  their  inBnite  femininity 
of  other  days  to  be  drowned  by  it. 
Many  of  them  have  taken  up  and, 
with  the  aniourof  neophytes,  have 
already  surpaa^etl  us  in,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  new  exercisns 
which,  nndor  pretext  of  physical 
development,  English  women  have 
invented.  If  si^e  is  to  become  the 
chief  ambition  of  women,  if  the 
merits  of  girU  and  wives  are  to  be 
measured  by  length,  we  ought  to 
ask  the  Germans  and  the  Swedes 
how  they  manage  to  produco  gianto. 
They  have  plenty  of  women  six 
ftet  high,  feminine  and  gentto  in 
their  way,  who  could  not  dis- 
tinguish l>etween  a  golf-club  and  a 
billiard  cue,  or  between  a  racquet 
and  a  liattledore,  and  who,  though 
they  may  have  had  in  their  cbild- 
hood  some  moderate  practico  of 
gymnastics,  have  never  given  an 
hour  to  rude  games,  to  riding  on  a 
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bicycle,  or  to  any  of  the  recent 
forms  of  romping.  It  is  possible 
that,  some  day,  women  will  once 
more  become  desirous  to  remain 
women ;  but,  for  the  moment,  the 
example  offered  by  the  English  is 
unfeminising  France,  and  that 
rtrect,  in  addition  to  political  en- 
feeblement,  renders  many  of  the 
Paris  women  of  to-day  different 
indeed  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
Yet,  in  some  of  their  examples, 
they  retain  a  portion  of  their 
former  selves,  and  continue  to  be 
something  else  than  others  are. 
Tliey  are  changed,  lamentably 
changed,  as  a  general  type ;  but 
nif  morials  of  their  former  merit  are 
still  discoverable. 

Manner,  movement,  drrss,  and 
talk  are  the  weapons  of  the  higher 
Paris  woman  who  continues  to  be 
exclusively  a  woman.  She  em- 
ploys them  all  in  her  relations 
with  the  world,  on  her  day,  at 
her  dinners,  at  her  parties.  On 
her  day  a  mob  may  come  to  her, 
because  lier  door  is  open  to  her 
entire  acquaintance ;  but,  unless 
she  is  a  personage,  her  dinners 
and  her  parties  are  usually  kept 
small.  A  view  of  htr  on  her  day 
is  interesting,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feminine  spectacle  in 
Paris,  for  she  shows  more  of  her 
varied  skill  on  that  occasion  than 
on  any  other.  She  has  to  be 
everything  to  everybody  at  once; 
to  graduate  her  welcomes  ;  to 
measure  her  smiles ;  to  give  their 
full  rights  of  greeting  and  of  place 
to  all  her  visitors,  but  no  more 
than  the  right  of  each  ;  and,  above 
all,  notwithstanding  this  calcu- 
lated adjustment,  to  send  every- 
Ijody  away  with  the  conviction 
that  they,  in  particular,  were  the 
very  persons  she  most  wished  to 
see.  The  power  of  listening  is,  in 
such  a  case,  almost  more  important 
than  the  power  of   speaking,  for 


there  is  no  flattery  so  irrrsistiblo 
as  to  lead  stupid  people  to  believe 
you  are  intensely  interested  in 
what  they  say.  Towards  those 
whom  she  wishes  to  impress,  she 
exhibits  heraelf  in  htr  utmost 
winningness,  according  to  what 
she  imagines  to  be  their  accessible 
sides.  To  this  one  she  throws 
scintillant  talk ;  she  dazzles  that 
one  with  the  elegancies  of  her 
person ;  to  another  she  is  all  deep 
sympathy  and  tender  feeling;  of 
a  fourth  she  inquires  gravely,  as 
if  such  subjects  were  the  one  study 
of  her  hours,  whether  the  experi- 
ments in  the  liquefaction  of  carbon 
are  progressing  hopefully,  or  who 
will  be  the  next  successful  candi- 
date at  the  Acadcmie.  There  is 
certainly  great  labour  in  the  pro- 
cess :  the  tension  of  the  mind  is 
augmented  by  the  longing  for  suc- 
cess, and  by  unceasing  attention  to 
physical  effect  as  an  essential  aid  to 
that  succesp.  But,  to  a  thorough 
woman  of  the  world,  conceive  the 
delights  of  success  I  What  must 
she  feel  when  her  last  visitor  has 
left, — when  she  looks  back  over 
the  four  hours  she  has  just  passed, 
and  tells  herself  that  every  one  has 
been  conquered  by  her,  and  has 
carried  away  a  deep  impression  of 
her  charm  ?  The  scene  can  be 
beheld  in  Paris  only, — at  least  I 
have  not  discerned  it  in  the  same 
perfection  in  any  other  society : 
it  is  far  away  the  most  special 
picture  of  its  indoor  life  ;  it  shows 
the  typical  Frenchwoman  in  her 
most  finished  development,  which 
no  one  else  can  attain.  But  how 
rare  it  is  I 

At  dinner  her  doings  are  equally 
complete,  but  not  the  same.  She 
is  differently  dressed.  She  is  "en 
pfaii"  (I  mention,  for  those  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  it,  that  this 
is  the  modem  expression  for  cU- 
colUUe)  \  and  with  the  change  of 
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covering  comeB  change  of  bearing, 
for  the  perfect  pArJs  woman  has  a 
hwiriiig  for  every  gown,  .fast  as 
the  nature  of  t)ie  dress  itself  in- 
dicates iu  purpose,  its  meaning, 
and  the  hoar  at  which  it  is  to  be 
worn,  so  docs  she  herself  associato 
her  ways  with  that  moaning.  The 
movements  of  hisr  bare  shoulders 
and  bare  arms  at  dinner  are  not 
identical  with  the  movements  of 
the  morning  or  the  afternoon  in 
a  high  coreaye  and  long  sleeves. 
They  have  another  story  to  relate, 
another  elTect  to  produce,  other 
duties  to  discharge;  her  measure- 
ment of  thhir  value  and  their 
functions  is  (juito  different.  The 
action  of  the  hands,  again,  is  in  full 
vi«w ;  their  language  can  bo  spoken 
out ;  their  eloquence  can  exercise 
its  coniplele^t  force  ;  she  talks 
with  theiu  as  with  her  tongue. 
In  pleased  consciousness  of  her  de- 
lightfulness  she  sit^  in  the  centre 
of  her  table,  costs  her  glances  and 
her  words  around  her,  undulntes 
with  varied  gesture,  and  is  again, 
ill  tliorough  meaning  and  result, 
the  typical  Parisienno. 

And  yet,  by  one  of  the  contra- 
dictions with  which  the  entire  sub 
ject  is  piled  up,  she  is  unable  to 
bestow  immortality  on  the  memory 
of  her  dinners.  That  memory 
disappears,  for,  incomprehensible 
though  it  be,  there  is  nothing 
which  mankind  in  its  thankless- 
ness  forgets  like  dinners  :  there  is 
nothing  which  in  gratitude  we 
ought  to  remember  more :  there 
is  nothing  which  in  reality  wc 
remember  less.  This  fact  of  the 
utter  fading  away  of  dinners  is  a 
puzzle  to  all  people  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  dining,  with 
full  recognition  of  the  superlative 
importance  of  the  procesa.  Scarcely 
any  of  thera  recollect  anything 
precise  aVtout  the  thouEand  ban- 
quets at  which  they  have  61Ied  a 
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place.  They  agree,  generally,  that 
they  have  entirely  forgotten  what 
they  have  eaten,  that  they  have 
almost  forgotten  what  they  have 
Been,  that  they  have  the  feeblest 
consciousness  of  the  people  they 
have  met,  and  that  their  only 
relatively  clear  remembrance  is  of 
the  bright  talk  they  have  heard 
occasionally  at  table.  The  ear  is 
the  only  organ  which  retains  really 
lasting  impressions ;  the  tongue 
preserves  nothing,  and  the  eye 
scarcely  anything.  I  believe  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pro- 
fessional gonrmeln  (a  cUss  that  is 
beeomiug  everywhere  more  and 
more  rare),  this  is  the  condition 
of  mind  of  nearly  everybody  who 
is  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  One  of  my  ac- 
quaintances, who  dined  diversi. 
fiedly  about  Europe,  became  so  con- 
vinced in  early  life  that  dinners 
are  inevitably  forgotten,  that  ho 
preserved  from  his  outset  the 
m'imt»  and  lists  of  guests,  with 
the  placing  at  table,  of  all  the  re- 
pasts at  which  he  assisted.  When 
I  saw  his  collection  it  had  grown 
into  several  folio  volumes.  The 
entries  in  it  were  nmde  with  sueh 
precision,  that,  discovering  in  it  ■ 
ono  of  my  own  cards  with  a  date  ^ 
on  it,  and  asking  what  it  signi- 
tied,  I  was  told  by  my  acquaint- 
ance that  it«  object  was  to  register 
the  fact  tlmt  ho  had  dined  with 
me  uluiie  on  the  day  indicated. 
He,  at  all  evcnta,  had  succoodtd 
in  preventing  himself  from  falling 
into  the  universal  oblivion :  he 
considered,  prol»abIy  witli  truth, 
that  he  was  the  only  man  in 
European  society  who  was  ani- 
mated by  the  real  reconnnitafince 
de  restoniac,  and  who  could  n^xin- 
stitute,  with  becoming  thankfulness 
and  certainty,  the  dfttails  of  every 
dinner  ho  had  eaten.  At  the  act- 
ual momont  of  dinner  we  feel,  of 
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course,  a  more  or  less  keen  per- 
cpption  of  tho  merits  or  tienierita 
of  tiin  feast.  But  the  perception 
rlnf  s  not  endure :  c^vcn  bn<l  and 
gloomy  diniiers  ore  forgotten,  just 
ftfl  thoroughly  as  good  and  gny 
ones.  The  explanation  is,  it  serine 
to  nil?,  that  we  dine  too  often ; 
one  dinner  drives  out  the  efiect 
of  another,  IE  we  had  only  one 
dinner  iu  our  lives,  hov  wo  should 
remomber  it!  Of  tho  four  great 
rlcments  of  dinners — food,  people, 
spectacle,  and  talk — the  talk  alone, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  dwalls 
on,  in  some  degree,  in  our  thoughts. 
Ko  one  can  fail  to  recognise  that 
cookery  is  valueless  as  a  per- 
manent cause  of  memory  of  din- 
ners :  it  has  but  a  merely  mo- 
mentary cITeot ;  it  does  not  merit 
the  front  place  it  is  too  commonly 
supposed  to  occupy  in  the  general 
constitution  of  a  repast ;  it  stands, 
on  the  contrary,  last  in  durability 
amongst  the  four  constituents. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  older  students 
of  dining  persist  in  giving  serious 
thought  to  food,  partly  Ix-eause  of 
weakening  digextinns,  ninirily  Ih'- 
causo  they  have  learnt  from  long 
practice  that  the  real  pleasure  of 
a  dinner  is  derived  from  anotlier 
source.  They  sec  in  it  not  an 
occasion  for  eating,  but  a  most 
ingenious  and  sou  1-coiitcn ting  ar- 
roiigenieiit  for  bringing  nien  snd 
women  intimately  together  under 
conditions  which  supply  many 
stimulants  and  brighinfs.'M's — an 
arrangement  which  enables  them 
to  show  themselves  at  their  b<ASt, 
and  which  terminat««  tho  day 
with  lustre,  like  a  luminous  sau- 
set. 

Now,  talk  at  dinner  —  the  one 
enduring  element  of  the  ceremony 
—  can  never  reach  its  full  radi- 
ance without  women :  and  here 
comes  iu  the  application  of  thes» 
Donsidcrations   to  the  Paristenne, 


for   it   is   her   talk    which    raises ' 
dinner  to  the  high  place  it  occu- 
pies  in  Paris.    A  womanless  dinner 
may  not  I'O  quite  so  dismal  as  a 
night  without  stars,   or  a  deKertjfl 
without  water;  but  it  may  fairly^ 
be   compared    to   a    tree   without 
leaves,  to  a  sea  without  ships,  or 
to  a  meadow  without  buttercups. 
Somewhere  in  the  sixties  1  dlnedrj 
with  M.  Emile  de  Girordia  (1  nam^H 
him  because  he  was  a  public  man), 
in    that   admirable    house    in    the 
Ituo  Fauquet  which  he  calhxl  his 
"thatched  hut."     He  was  famous 
for  bis  dinners,  and  on  tho  occ 
sion  to  which  I  refer  the  cookery 
was  supreme — so  supreme  indeed 
that  I  told  myself  at  the  time  fl 
bad    never    partaken   of    such   a 
dinner :  that  shapeless  fact  is  still 
in  my   memory ;    but  what  there 
was  to  eat,  or  who  was  there,  I 
have  utterly   forgotten.      I    know 
only  it  was  a  dinner  of  men — that 
is  to  say,  not  a  dinner  at  all  in  the 
great  social  meaning  of  the  term. 
Women    and    talk     alone     moke 
dinner,  especially  in  Paris,  where 
the  value  of  the  women   and  tho 
talk  reaches   its  highest  possibili- 
ties.    If  we  forget  all  about  it  aB» 
soon  as  it  is  over,  that  is  not  tbafl 
fault  of  the  Parisionnes ;  they,  at 
all  events,  have  done  their  utmost 
to  induce  us  to  remember.    Certain 
Paris   dinners   provide,    probably, 
a  more  complete  supply  of  social 
satisfaction  than  can  bo  e.xtrnctfd 
from  any  other  single  source.    They  J 
give  as  what  we  want  at  the  mo-V 
ment  in  its  best  conceivable  form, 
with  all  the  components  and  sur- 
roundings that  can  fumieh  outbid 
assistance.     Of  course  dinners  ar^' 
more  or  less  alike  everywhere;  oft 
course    the    foundations    and    th 
general    nature  of   the  structun 
reared    upon    them    eannot   var 
widely ;  but  in  the  double  sens; 
lion  of  serenity  and  complocen 
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on  the  ono  hand,  and  of  inspiring 
at  1  a  reraent  on  the  ot,h  ar,  Paris 
poBtiesses  in  ii  fr!W  housfs  an  atmos- 
phere which  omnot  1m  breathed 
anywhere  else,  and  whicli  consti- 
tutes a  true  international  dis- 
tinction. 

It  iH  po^tble  thatL,  to  the  in- 
experienced eye,  the  charm  of  this 
would  nut.  be  as  eviJent  as  it 
becomes  on  intimate  knowle<lge  of 
it.  Wo  like  best  what  we  arc  most 
accustomed  to ;  strange  ways  rarely 
please  us  at  tirst  —  the  habit  of 
them  needs  to  be  formed  before 
wo  can  appreciate  them.  There 
is  an  involuntary  shrinking  from 
the  new  and  the  unknown ;  it  is 
only  after  time  and  usai^e  that,  in 
most  cases,  we  become  tit  to  com- 
prehend the  merit  of  practices  that 
wo  wero  not  brought  up  to  admire. 
But  when  habit  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  grow,  when  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  base  our  judg- 
ments on  long  comparison,  then, 
at  last,  we  recognise  excellences 
which  do  not  strike  new-comers. 
1  institt  particularly  on  this  con- 
sideration, because  it  explains  not 
only  the  source  of  the  opinions  I 
hold,  but  also  ono  of  the  reasons 
why  others  may  differ  from  those 
opinions. 

A  Paris  evening'-pftrty  is  nearly 
the  same  process  as  a  '*tlay" — in 
other  clothes,  and  witii  more 
facility  for  walking  about.  There 
is  nothing  to  bo  said  of  it  that  I 
have  not  said  already.  I  will, 
however,  mention  one  recollection 
that  has  a  relation  to  its  aspocta. 
The  tirvt  time  I  was  present  at  a 
ball  in  Paris,  I  was  struck  by  the 
singular  frt-shness  of  the  colours  of 
the  dresses,  after  the  tints  I  had 
known  in  Kngland :  it  was  not 
the  making  of  the  dresses  that  I 
noticed,  but  their  shades,  which 
had  n  bloom  that  aslonished  me. 
1   soon  lo&t,  from  constant  view. 


the  power  of  comparing;  but  at 
tirst,  before  ray  eyes  had  bccotnai 
trained,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
even  the  white*  were  whiter, 
brighter,  more  intense  than  any 
T  had  seen  before,  while  all  the 
other  hues  looked  more  trans- 
parent and  more  living.  I  mnko 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  iniprtts- 
sion  I  received,  but  of  its  r<mlity 
I  am  certain.  Whether  the  dis- 
tinction still  enduros  1  cannot  Huy 
(new  arrivera  alone  could  now  judga 
of  that) ;  but  at  the  moment,  while 
the  sense  of  it  lasted^  it  served!  to 
mark  a  visible  difference  between 
the  balls  of  Paris  and  of  London* 
Tn  all  else,  save  some  few  unim- 
portant contrasts  of  manners  and 
of  details,  evening-parties  have 
seemed  to  mo  about  the  same 
everywhere,  and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  about  them  that  is  really 
proper  to  Paris.  The  women  exer- 
cise at  thnra  an  attraction  on  the 
people  round  which  is  more  gen- 
eral and  less  individual  than  at 
dinners:  there  is  space;  the  spec- 
tators are  far  more  numerous;  the 
w^omen  are  more  complot*'ly  a«en  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  they  dominate 
less.  I  havo  always  fancied  ihnt, 
for  this  reason,  the  true  Paris 
woman  is  somewhat  wasted  at  an 
evening-party ;  she  is  too  much  in 
the  crowd ;  she  may  be  admired, 
but  she  does  not  always  rule.  Tier 
one  advantage  at  night  receptions 
is  that  she  can  stand  and  walk 
about,  and  ein  produce  effects  of 
motion  which  are  denied  to  her  at 
dinner.  The  use  of  this  to  her  is 
undeniably  great — so  great,  indeed, 
that  I  once  heard  it  suggested  that, 
in  order  to  render  dinners  abso-  j 
lutely  perfect,  tlioy  should  be  per-  fl 
fornietl  standing,  so  as  to  enable  " 
the  women  to  exhibit  their  full 
results  of  dress  and  movements. 
It  was,  however,  arguetl  by  most 
of  those  who  were  present  on  that 
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occasion,  that  sitting  cannot  be 
disassociated  from  dinner,  and 
that  (putting  fatigue  aside)  din- 
ner would  be  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a  stand-up  supper  if  the 
guests  were  upright.  I  leave  the 
question  to  the  future. 

This  sort  of  life  in  Paris  is  not, 
after  all,  more  worldly  than  the 
Fame  existence  is  elsewhere. 
Wherever  amusement  is  lifted  to 
the  position  of  the  first  object  of 
existence,  the  moral  effect  on  those 
who  pursue  it  is  virtually  the 
name ;  there  may  be  shades  of 
local  difference,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  mind  grows  everywhere 
alike.  It  would  therefore  be  un- 
fair to  attribute  any  special  frivol- 
ity to  Piiris  because  small  sections 
of  its  society  achieve  extreme  bril- 
liancy of  worldliness ;  just  as  it 
would  be  unfair  to  praise  it  speci- 
ally because  other  classes  are  par- 


ticularly worthy  of  esteem.  In 
the  universal  average  of  good  and 
bad,  Paris  stands  on  the  same 
general  level  as  other  capitals ; 
but  in  glistening  pleasantness  it 
rises,  here  and  there,  above  them 
all.  How  long  that  superiority 
of  pleasantness  will  endure  re- 
mains to  be  seen  ;  it  is  weakening 
fast  from  the  progressive  disap- 
pearance of  the  women  who,  thus 
far,  have  maintained  it.  If  it 
does  vanish  altogether,  Paris  will 
become  like  any  other  place,  with 
the  same  respectabilities  and  dul- 
nesses ;  but  its  indoor  life  will 
have  left  behind  it  a  history  and 
a  memory  proper  to  itself,  and 
some  day,  perhaps,  its  women  will 
wake  up  again  and  will  reassumc 
the  feminine  grace  and  the  fem- 
inine  capacities  which  were  so 
delightfully  distinctive  of  their 
ancestors. 


FELICITY     BIIOOKK. 
BY  TUB  AUTHOR   OF   *  MISS  MOLLV.' 


PART  I. 


"  nniifag«  nnd  I^uiclon  aw  Ihe  luraortal  fiieU  of  Life.    Vbcn  tJipjr  paM,  tti«  worM  niarka  (birl 
apot,"  1 


To  an  outsider  ihe  confasiou 
might  have  seemed  purposeless, 
but,  in  truth,  all  this  noiso  and 
running  hither  &nd  thither,  and 
clanging  of  bells,  and  shouting  of 
Bailors,  meant  that  the  last  mo- 
menlH  were  bfiing  counted  out,  be- 
fore the  City  of  Prague  started  on 
her  Atlantic  journey. 

The  dt^ck  was  crowded  in  the 
usual  way  with  those  as5emi>Ied  to 
speed  the  parting, — those  who  had 
many  playful  words  at  command, 
and  those  to  whom  it  was  sad 
earnest,  and  no  word  of  any  sort 
waa  pousible. 

A  little  apart  from  whore  the 
many  Eoourned  or  joycfl,  a  man  and 
a  woman  stood  close  togothrr  by 
the  vessel's  side, — the  nmn  half 
kneeling  on  a  seat,  the  woman 
standing  straight  and  motionless 
by  his  side  Enough  likeness  to 
pronounce  them  brother  and  aiater; 
the  same  straight  features  and 
blonde  hair,  ihe  same  slendemeiis 
of  figure  and  grace  of  movement. 

"Aymer,"8he  bent  forward^  after 
a  silence  which  seenied  the  result 
of  a  ditliculty  in  wording  her 
tlioughts,  and  so  leaning,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  you  ore  go- 
ing to  be  happy  out  there  ?  " 

"Don't  yon  worry  about  me," 
— though  he  did  not  turn  his  eyes 
from  where  they  were  fixed  on  the 
shore,  there  was  a  thrill  of  feeling 
in  his  tones.  "Anyway,  you  know," 
suddenly  looking  up,  "  it  was  not 
yowr  fault," 

**  She  was  my  friend,"  the  woman 
said,  sadly.    "If  I  hod  not  loved 


I       sata, 


her,  believed  in  hor,  I  should  not 
have  wished  my  only  brother  to 
marry  her.  I  cannot  even  now 
think  what  tempted  her!" 

"  Cannot  you  ? "  the  man  retorted, 
mockingly,  *'  I  do  not  attempt  to 
compare  myself  to  a  grcy-beanled, 
decrepit  duke ! " 

"Ah,  huah,  Aymer,"  his  sister  in- 
terposed, gently,  "  do  not  bo  bitter. 
Vanity,  ambition,  may  govern  one 
woman,  but  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  imagine  it  is  the  rule  for  alL" 

"Not  while  you  live,  Hilda," — 
he  spoke  more  gravely,  and  ho  took 
her  hands  in  his  as  ho  spoke ;  '*  but 
remember,  it  ia  not  the  %-anity  or 
ambition  which  I  judge  so  severely 
— let  her  try  what  they  will  do  to 
help  her!  —  but  tlic  cowardice," 
there  was  a  suddeti  ilasb  in  the 
grey  eyes,  "  which  kept  me  dang- 
ling on  through  a  long  delusive 
engagement  —  to  end  in  thia. 
There,"  standing  upright,  "  that 
18  the  last  word, — and  I  did  not 
intend  it  should  have  been  spoken  ; 
what  is  the  good !  I  am  going  to 
America  to  shoot  big  game,  and 
generally  amuse  myself:  Wynd- 
ham  will  meet  me  in  New  YorV, 
and  from  there  I  will  write  to  you, 
and  giveyou  a  fresh  address.  Write 
often,  won't  you  I  " 

"  Of  courae.  And  you  1  You 
will  not  let  long  silences  give  me 
time  to  grow  anxious  T"  He  did 
not  reply,  hut  he  laid  his  hand  over 
the  one  that  rested  on  hia  arm,  and 
side  by  side  they  paced  slowly  up 
and  down  tho  deck. 

ffoodbyes  are  said  in  so  man^ 
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WAJ8.  Hilda  ForsyLkd'a  grey  eyea 
were  full  of  teare,  though  not  one 
fell :  her  voice  when  ahe  spoke — 
and  words  grew  fewer  with  each 
paaioiiji;  nioincnt — tniiilit<_Nl  n  little, 
but  eadi  eyllatile  reached  her  liat- 
enor'fi  ear, — the  touch  of  the  hand 
on  hers  told  her  what  the  supani- 
tion  cost  hi>r  compaition.  Perhajts 
Iteliind  tlie  silenci?  there  was  as 
hitliT  a  lieartochti  as  tliat  wliich 
found  expression  iu  those  loud  snhs, 
at  the  sound  of  which  she  looked 
round  startled. 

A  dowdy,  fair-hair«d,  elderly 
Genuaii  weeping  loudly  and  unre- 
straiDcdly,  lier  reddened  eyelids 
and  wet  clin-ks  fanning  a  uiobt 
unpictiire8*|U0  exhibition  of  woe. 
Bat  utterly  heedlees  of  ftpectatora, 
refT&rdlwta  of  the  angry  words  and 
pushes  of  those  who  would  have 
thrust  her  aside,  her  bonnet  crook- 
ed, her  ungloved  hands  in  her  com- 
panion's, she  stood  there  pouring 
out  last  words  and  thoughts. 

With  the  instinct  of  avoidiug 
such  an  (;xhiliition  of  trouble,  Mna 
Forsythe  turned  Lack,  and  as  she 
did  so,  "  Ob.  Ayoier,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, roused  from  her  own  thoughts, 
"  what  u  beautiful  girl !  " 

His  eyes  followed  the  direction 
of  hers.  "Yes,"  he  said,  absently, 
'*sho  is  handsome, —  she  is  witb 
that  Niobe  over  yonder!  They 
have  come,  or  rather  she  has  come, 
to  say  gnod-hyo  to  that  German 
lover, — or  brother." 

"  Brother,  I  think,"  Hilda  said, 
gently;  "they  are  very  mach  alike," 
Itut  while  she  spoke,  her  eyes  still 
followed  the  now  vanishing  fignrei 
of  tiie  girl  who  had  attriiott'd  Ler 
attention.  A  girl  of  pt-rhaps  fif- 
teen, iu  a  sailor-like  dress  of  blue 
serge,  the  shirt  oprn  a  little  at  the 
throat,  a  doth  cap  on  her  thick 
curls.  Hor  dark  eyes  were  sot 
under  slightly  artrhed  brows,  a 
brilliant  colour  was  in  her  cheeks. 
Iter  youufl?  cmred  imwitb  was  scar- 


let as  a  pDuiegranato  bud. 
minute  tuter  ^he  had  dtsappearo 
from  sight;  hor  movements  wer 
as  young  and  strong  and  vignroo 
as  the  colour  on  lior  checks  and 
the  light  in  her  eyCA, 

"  Let  us  go  away  from  h»^r*),"| 
Aymer  said,  a^",  for  about  tlw 
tenth  time,  their  walk  was  checked 
by  a  hurrying  sailor,  a  mourning 
or  jooo&o  passe-nger, — "  I  caiinofl 
stand  it  any  longer." 

So  t^aying,  be  turned  and  sough^ 
the  solitude  of  tho  upper  deck 
Total  solitude,  so  at  least  thej 
fancied,  till  a  mora  couipleui  survey 
showed  them  it  was  idiurud  by  the 
girl  wliom  Mrs  Korsytho  ha '~ 
noticed  before. 

"  Wise  child,"  Sir  Aymer  oh 
served,  when  he  caught  sight  ol 
the  blue  serge  skirt, — "  or  discreef 
child !  Bho  has  also  thought  it 
desirable  to  put  as  much  spuce  as 
possible  between  her  and  hervreep>j 
iug  guardian." 

She  was  evidently  unconscioul 
of  their  pnaejice,  for  she  wa 
knoMing  on  the  seat  tlmt  run 
rouml  tho  Heck,  looking  down  witi 
amusement  and  interest  on  tbfl 
moving,  excited  crowd  bolow,  Sbl 
held  her  cap  in  her  hand,  and  Mr 
Forsythe's  looks  were  still  at 
tract^d  towards  her. 

"  She  is  beautiful,"  she  said—'  ■ 
child,  of  course  ;  and  yet  ther« 
something  about  her,  perhapfi  tli4 
way  her  hair  grows,  that  romincf 
me  of  the  pictures  of    Henriett 
Mario." 

"Hhe    M    rather   like    her,"   8ir| 
Aymer  replied,  looking  iu  her  diroc 
tion    for    a    moment,    "  though 
guosB  that  child  did   not  take 
long   to  arrange  her  curls  as   did 
Henriett.-i  Maria." 

The  likennas  uonsistcd  iu  a  wav 
of  the  hair  from  the  straight,  clear| 
parting,  before  it  rippled  and  fol' 
in  sl»ort  thick  curls.     A  few  "" 
onds    later    the    dark    eyes    wc 


rAised,  and  made  lUe  didcovery 
Uiat  »lin  wiLS  no  longor  alone,  and 
with  tlifi  discovery  sbe  vuuisbtd. 

"Wlimi  Sir  AymcT  Bigby  turned 
in  bis  walk,  and  found  SDch  to  be 
the  case,  he  was  relieved, — it  mwlo 
it  easier  to  say  these  laat  words  to 
his  sister. 

And  the  moment  for  last  wordu 
had  arrived. 

A  j^reat  bell  was  clanging  loudly 
and  licrcely,  an  iusiBlent  whistle 
was  renderiug  sptvch  and  hearing 
atike  iropo&tiible,  thu  gangway 
plank  was  crowded  with  a  stremn 
of  people  making  their  way  on 
shore. 

Without  an  explanatory  word — 
when  boUi  knew,  words  were  un- 
necGsaary — brother  and  staler  fol- 
lowed the  departing  throng. 

For  a  moment  the  man  paui>c<l 
ore  reaching  tho  exit,  and  clasped 
A  little  clofler  ttic  hand  he  held, 
and,  at  tlie  samn  moment,  stooped 
his  licad  and  kiased  her. 

•<GtXMMiye,  Hilda,  I  [.hall  look 
for  letters." 

"  Good- bye,  Aynicr  " — her  voice 
was  unsteady — "remember  I  shall 
live  in  the  hope  of  your  retnrn." 

For  a  second  her  eye?  were 
lifted  to  his ;  then  her  tall  tigure 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  al- 
most unconscious,  as  she  hurried 
along,  of  anything  hut  her  own 
sad  thoughts,  behind  tho  shelter  of 
her  veil. 

On  ttie  deck  Aymer  Digby 
Btoud  :  well  aware  of  tliose  loving, 
watching  eyes,  he  never  moved  as 
long  as  the  outlines  of  that  quiet, 
tall  tjgurc  wore  visible,  standing  * 
little  apart  from  the  small  cixiwd 
whith  surrounded  her.  And,  after 
all,  it  was  not  for  very  long — twi- 
light was  throwing  a  haze  over 
everything,  even  before  his  reverie 
was  disturbed  by  tho  loud,  angry 
voice  which  jerked  out  furiouH  ob- 
sorviLtionv,  in  his  immediate  \ncin- 
ity,  at  the  presence  atUl  on  board 


of  some  bolated  visitor.  It  did 
not  need  the  look  he  gave  bo  as- 
sure him  that  the  sohViing  woman 
heing  hurried  away  into  the  sonii- 
darkness,  utterly  regardless  of 
augrj-  words,  was  the  same  G 
man  woman  whose  loud  weepii 
had  alternately  annoyed  and  touc 
ed  him  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Well,  poor  soul,  tho  wrench  ie 
over  now;"  and  he  looked  with 
sort  of  wondering  pity  at  her  di 
ordered  hair,  and  red,  swoU 
eyelids,  the  tfara  dripping  disco: 
solatfly  down  her  cheeks :  it  was 
with  a  sjgh  of  relief  his  eyes 
turned  back  to  ITilda  Forsytlie'a 
quiet,  graceful  figure  and  clasped 
hands. 

Long  after  it  was  impossible  to 
see  her,  he  knew  the  expressiou  in 
her  tender  grey  eyes. 


18 
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The  confusion  consequent  on  ( 
parluro    reigned    a    little    long 
but   moment  by  moment  routine 
regained  its  doniinion, 

The  lights  of  t^Q^n^^o'^n  <li&- 
appearcdalmostiiiimediately :  wiUi 
the  dusk  had  come  up  a  tight  mist, 
not  thick  enough  for  fog,  but  suf- 
ficiently penetrating  to  make  the 
passengers  forsake  the  deck,  and 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  saloon, 
Wheii  dinner  was  over  only  Aymer 
Digby  returned  to  tlie  dixk,  ojid 
paced  its  solitary  lengtli,  as  the 
great  ship  slipped  steadily  through 
tlie  quiet  waters,  and  the  stars 
peered  now  and  then  through  tb^ 
filmy  mist  overhead.  fl 

His  thoughtfi  were  elsewhere,—^ 
they  had  wandered  to  thu  land  he 
had  left,  the  sister  he  had  left ; 
almost  imperceptibly  from  her 
they  had  wandered  to  the  fair, 
treacherous  woman  who  had  laid 
bare  his  life.  Painted  on  the 
curtain  of  the  darknesij  appeared 
tlie  tall,  lovely  figure,  the  delicate 
oval  face,  the  forgctrmo-not  blue 
eyes,  and  crown  of  ridi  gold  hair, 
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a  picture  that  it  seemed  he  might 
never  hope  to  forget.  It  was  with 
an  impatient  movement  he  recog- 
nised whither  his  thoughts  had 
strayed, — and  with  the  movement, 
he  turned  to  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship. 

The  man  was  about  to  pass  him, 
his  solitary  pacing  did  not  seem 
to  invite  companionship,  but  Sir 
Aymer,  tired  of  loneliness,  paused, 
and  as  he  did  so — 

*'  You  have  got  the  place  to 
yourself,"  the  new  -  comer  said. 
"  You  have  made  your  escape,  I 
suppose,  from  all  the  excitement 
below  1 » 

'*  Excitement !  "  Sir  Aymer  re- 
peated, wonderingly  ;  "  every  one 
seemed  to  me  half  asleep  before 
dinner  was  over." 

"  You  have  not  then  heard  " — the 
officer  laughed  as  he  spoke — "  that 
we  have  found  a  '  stowaway '  on 
board  ?  " 

"  No."  Sir  Aymer  shook  his 
head,  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
his  companion,  roused  to  curiosity 
by  something  in  his  voice  and  smile. 

"  Oh,  not  the  usual  stowaway, 
a  whimpering,  half-starved,  half- 
frightened  boy  —  very  much  the 
contrary  !  This  is  a  fine  handsome 
girl,  not  at  all  frightened  or  dis- 
pleased with  her  performances, — 
and  hungry,  shockingly  hungry. 
They  are  feeding  her  down  there 
now  ;  every  one  on  board  is  assist- 
ing, I  should  think,  except  you 
and  me." 

"  What  happened  ?  Did  she  fall 
asleep " 

"  liless  you,  no  !  I  never  saw 
any  one  wider  awake  !  She  hid  in 
the  ladies'  saloon,  and  here  she  is, 
four  hours  out  from  Queenstown, 
bound,  at  any  rate,  for  this  voyage  I 
She  was  with  a  governess,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  Sir  Aymer  still  looked 
(]U(-8tioningly  at  him,  "and  whilst 
she  was  saying  good-bye  to  a  friend, 


our  young  lady  secreted  herself, 
and  somehow  apparently  managed 
to  escape  notice  in  the  confusion 
of  departure." 

There  came  to  Sir  Aymer  an 
instant's  pained  reminder  of  the 
weeping  woman  from  whose  pres- 
ence he  had  turned  away  this 
afternoon — the  weeping  woman  of 
whom  Hilda  had  spoken  pitifully — 
and  almost  immediately  the  doubt 
was  converted  into  certainty. 

"Here  she  is."  And  up  on 
deck,  close  beside  where  they 
stood,  appeared  the  blue  serge- 
clad  figure  of  the  girl  he  had 
noticed. 

Certainly,  no  regret  or  anxiety 
visible  there.  The  red  mouth  was 
curved  into  happy  smiles,  the  rich 
colour  burnt  in  her  cheeks,  the 
black  -  lashed  eyes  reflected  the 
smile  as  she  stepped  on  to  the 
deck.  As  she  stood  still  a  second, 
the  wind  lifting  her  dark  curls, 
health,  careless,  youthful  happiness, 
was  in  every  line  of  the  fresh  face 
and  strong  young  figure. 

By  her  side  was  the  grey-headed 
captain  ;  following  her  a  tall,  slight, 
languid  American,  enveloped  in 
wraps,  whose  high-pitched  voice 
reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Aymer 
Digby  as  she  proffered  the  con- 
tents of  her  dressing  -  bag  and 
portmanteau. 

"  She  is  a  smart  girl,"  she  said, 
as  the  quicker  steps  of  the  other 
two  made  hurry  requisite  to  keep 
up  with  them,  pausing  by  Sir 
Aymer's  side;  "and  a  handsome 
girl,"  glancing  after  her  with 
lionest  admiration;  "and  only  fif- 
teen !  My,  I  would  never  have 
thought  she  was  English ! " 

"And  is  sheT' 

*'Yes,  her  name  is  Felicity 
Brooke :  she  is  an  orphan,  and 
lives  with  an  aunt.  The  aunt 
has  gone  to  London,  taking  her 
daughters  with  her,  and  left  miss 
in    the    charge    of    a    stupid    old 


German  governess  at  a  dull  little 
village  ill  Irnlaiirl;  Ijut  miss  has 
ratbtif  turned  thn  tabloa,  1  guees," 
witli  a  slow,  cartileiiii  laugh. 

"  Rather  a  moan  turning  of  tlie 
tables,  is  it  not,  Mrs  Davis  1 " 

The  lady  laughed  again.  "  Couie 
now,  8ir  Aymcr,  yog  might  allow 
it  was  a  pretty  smart  trick." 

"Ton  all  Boem  to  admire  it  so 
much  that  I  suppose  it  was,"  Sir 
Aynicr  n^plied,  dryly.  *'  Well, 
good-night,  T  am  going  to  smoke, 
and  I  advise  you  to  go  down- 
Rtairs;  it  has  grown  damp  and 
chUly." 

A  cigar,  even  a  good  one,  falls 
short  of  perfection  if  not  smoked 
in  solitude  or  congenial  company. 
Although  he  sat  upart  with  a  book 
as  a  token  of  his  abstraction,  in- 
sistent voices  would  reach  his  un- 
willing ears  discussing  the  topic 
of  the  liour ;  and  the  talk  did  not 
call  up  visions  of  the  dark,  hand- 
some girl,  but  of  the  poor,  weep- 
ing woman  whom  he  would  gladly 
have  forgotten,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  returned  to  the  chill 
misty  niglit,  but  he  only  paced 
the  deck  long  enough  to  finish  hia 
cigar  before  seeking  his  cabin :  in 
dreamland  the  chances  were  that 
old  memories  and  this  day's  part- 
ing would  be  alike  forgotten. 

There  were  very  few  ladies  on 
board, — only  Afrs  Davis,  languid 
and  delicate,  and  several  mothers 
whose  interests  were  bounded  by 
families  of  small  children ;  and  it 
was  by  their  unanimous  vote,  as 
mach  as  by  the  admiration  of  the 
many  men,  that  Felicity  Brooke 
stepped  into  the  position  of  t^uoen 
— Qm>en  and  more  —  a  Heroine, 
who  had  achieved  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  roiind,  and 
had  brought  its  enlivenraent  into 
the  dull  routine  of  everyday  ship- 
life.  A  queen  who  was  young 
and  beautiful  and  brimming  over 


with  health  and  spirits — who  had 
a  laugh  or  a  smile  for  ever^  out* ; 
who  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
play  with  the  childrmi,  or  wonder- 
ful games  of  cricket  with  the  men  ; 
who  was  always  ready  to  move 
Mrs  Davis'H  pillows,  and  help  her  h 
aud  her  innumerable  shawls  and  I 
wraps  to  another  part  of  the  ship, 
as  her  fancy  might  suggest;  who 
was  equally  ready  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  ship  for  any  length  of 
time  by  the  captain's  side,  asking  fl 
eager  questions  which  it  delighted  ■ 
him  to  ansu-er,  or  listening  to  bis 
talcs  of  hia  homo  and  the  little 
ones  thera  Truly,  by  the  time 
they  had  been  three  (lays  out  at 
sen,  there  was  not  a  man  or  woman 
on  board  into  whose  heart  or  fancy 
she  liad  not  found  her  way.  If 
she  had  favourites  —  and  every 
queen  is  in  her  right  there — they 
were  Jem  Moore  the  quartermaster 
and  over-burduned  Mrs  Meredith, 
the  second-cIa^is  passenger,  taking 
out  her  three  children  who  could 
walk,  and  her  new  baby  who  could 
not,  to  Join  a  husbuid  wlio  had 
gone  on  before  to  get  things 
ready,  leaving  her  with  her  mother, 
to  follow  when  she  was  able. 

To  J  cm  Moore  it  was  that 
Felicity  contJded  tliat  really  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  poor 
Mrs  Meredith  if  none  of  the  four 
had  Iwen  able  to  walk,  "  And  it 
would  have  been  kinder,  don't  you 
think,  Jem,  if  her  husband  bad 
taken  some  of  them  with  him  7 
It  seems  to  me  rather  unfair/' 

And  Jem  agreed.  "  Yes,  miss  ; 
but  still,  you  see,  the  mother 
understands  them  better.  What 
would  a  man  do  when  they're  all 
howling  together,  as  they  were  last 
night?" 

But  this  was  no  answer  for 
Felicity.  "  He  owjJu  to  know 
what  to  do,  just  the  same^"  she 
answered,  severely.  *'  It  is  quite 
OS  unpleasant  for  Mrs  Meredith." 
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"I  hope  bo  will  have  found 
work,"  Jem  oWrved,  his  mind 
flying  on  to  a  more  important 
topic;  "it  will  he  \md  for  these 
poor  things  if  he  hasn't." 

Jiat  the  future  did  nob  trouble 
Felicity  Brooke. 

"  I  am  going  to  them  now,"  she 
flaid,  excusing  herself.  "I  have 
promised  to  play  wttb  them  a 
little ;  it  retU  Mrs  Mereditli." 

Jem's  admiring  eyes  followed  her 
strong,  Uilio  figure  as  she  walked 
away.  Other  eyes  turned  and 
watched  her  also ;  even  the  cap- 
tain stopped  and  called  to  her  by 
name,  but  she  continued  on  her 
way,  with  a  little  flush  of  gratified 
vanity  as  she  shook  her  head  and 
repeated  her  refusals. 

Vanity  is  almost  as  olMen'ant  as 
love ;  indeed,  aa  it  is  a  matter  of 
head,  not  heart,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  more  quick  to 
note  any  remissness  in  its  cour- 
tiers. Amongst  all  the  eager, 
kindly  voices,  one  alone  was  not 
heard — one  pair  of  grey  eyea  was 
never  Hfte<l  from  a  book. 

"  Cood  morning,  Sir  Aymer." 
ImposBil>Ie  to  torn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  sound  of  his  own  name,  Sir 
Aymer  looked  up,  though  there 
was  little  encouragement  to  pro- 
long the  conversation  in  his  un- 
amiTing  eyes.  Hut  Felicity  Brooke 
was  not  to  be  daunted  by  unsmil- 
ing eyes  or  eren  grave  silence.  To 
reign  a  queen  has  this  advantage 
— it  gives  contidence. 

"What  a  glorious  day!"  To 
bring  herflolf  nearer  to  Uin  level 
of  him  she  addressed,  she  drew 
closer  some  abst-nt  passenger's 
chair  and  seated  htrself,  and,  as 
she  did  so,  she  took  oQ'  her  cap 
and  fanned  herself  slowly  with  it. 
"I  am  very  hot,"  she  said,  as  if 
apologetically.  "  Cricket  on  board 
ship  makes  one  much  hotter  than 
it  does  on  shore." 

"I  daresay,"  he  replied  politely, 
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and,  as  it  seemed  bis  turn  to  say 
something,  "Areyouacriokoterl" 
he  questioned. 

"  Yes ;  1  am  rather  good." 

She  spoke  modestly,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  that  the  '*rather" 
was  only  added  for  tho  sake  of 
conventionality.  For  a  moment 
she  was  silent,  her  eyes  turned 
seaward,  but  wherever  her  thoughts 
may  have  been,  they  were  not  bent 
on  self.  The  glaring  sunshine 
flooded  her,  bringing  out  red  gold 
gleams  in  her  thick,  dark  curls — it 
almost  seemed  as  if  it  was  redden- 
ing ber  cheeks  as  she  waited  ;  the 
slender  hand  that  slowly  waved 
the  cap  was  brown  as  a  Spaniard's. 

"If  Bob — he  is  roy  brother — 
had  been  allowed  to  spend  his 
holidays  with  me," — the  silence 
was  suddenly  broken, — "  I  should 
never  have  vrished  to  run  away. 
I  was  quite  as  good  as  a  brother 
to  him — he  often  said  so.  I  can 
swim  better  than  he  can ;  and  as 
for  cricket, —  riding, —  fishing," —  ^ 
slowly  enumerating  her  accomplish-  ■ 
mcntfi, — *'wowcroju8tabout  equal. 
You  don't  believe  me,  of  course," 
her  voice  growing  more  impetuous, 
OB  ho  made  no  comment,  "because 
I  am  a  girl,  but  it  is  true  all  tho 
same !  I  am  immensely  strong, 
and,"  standing  up,  "  now  that  1 
have  begun  to  grow,  I  am  not  at 
all  a  bod  height  I  am  five  feet 
six — Bob  always  was  afraid  I 
should  bo  short." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  not  doubt- 
ing your  list  of  perfections." 

Even  to  Felicity  Urooke's.  youth- 
ful oare  the  slight  strain  of  irony 
was  audible.    8ho  reddened  visihly. 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  boast,"  she 
said  quickly ;  **  of  course  it  was  luck 
— 1  mean,  as  there  were  only  the 
two  of  us,  I  had  just  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  Bob.  If  Bob,"  revert- 
ing to  her  first  words,  "  had  been 
with  me,  I  should  have  been  able 
to  bear  it ;  as  it  was  " — an  exprea- 
3  n 
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sive  etl^nce,  a  silence  which  the 
man  interfjreted  to  mean  that  it 
rBsted  with  him  to  fill  it  up  with 
({ue»tionSj  but  he  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unspoken  permis* 
sion.  The  ■whole  story  was  well 
known  to  him  throagh  the  gossip 
of  the  pajssengf^rs. 

But  apparently  unaffected  hy  the 
silence,  "When  they  told  me  that 
Bob  was  to  spend  his  holidays  in 
Scotland,"  she  went  on,  "and  that 
1  vifiH  to  remain  alone  in  Ireland 
with  Friiulein,  I  knew,"  lifting 
her  eyea  suddenly,  "  that  I  should 
not  l>e  able  to  bear  it  I  I  was 
rather  frightened  at  first,  but  after 
all,  it  was  nothing  really — it  only 
wanti^  a  little  courage." 

"  Courage  ! "  the  word  had  scarce- 
ly passed  her  lips  bcforo  it  was 
repeated  by  the  man.  "  Don't  call 
things  by  wrong  names.  It  was  a 
hateful,  odious,  cotcardly  thing  to 
do!" 

•'Cowardly  I"  There  was  a  blaze 
of  light  in  her  luminous  eyes  as 
she  echot^  his  word,  in  undiRgnis- 
cdly  angry  tones. 

"  Some  one,  I  suppose,"  he  said 
shortly,  "has  to  bear  the  blame. 
It  seems  to  me  cowardly  to  have 
run  away,  and  loft  it  to  some  one 
else."  jQifi  thoughts  were  with  tho 
weeping  woman  of  whom  Hilda 
hod  spoken  pitifully.  He  scarce- 
ly heeded  the  flushed,  angry  face 
of  tho  girl,  scarcely  noted  her 
quivering  lips,  as,  without  a  word, 
she  left  him.  But  she  did  not  go 
on  her  way  as  she  had  intended, 
to  where  Mrs  Meredith  sat  with 
her  children ;  she  hurried  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  a  fow 
minutes  later  her  clear  voice 
reached  Aymer  Digby'fl  ears  as 
she  joined  the  little  group  playing 
bop-scotob. 

The  glorious  morning  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  calm,  cloudless  day. 
"  It  might  have  been  July,"  the 
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captain  said,  and  the  pasHcngcrs 
began  already  to  talk  of  land,  and 
the  quickest  passage,  and  of  what 
they  should  do  when  once  ashore. 

"  I  am  worried  about  that  child," 
Captain  Baxter  confided  to  Sir 
Aymer,  as  the  two  loitered  about 
together,  "She  says  she  is  not 
going  to  return  to  England,  but 
that  she  has  determined  to  go  on 
to  Charleston,  where  she  has  re- 
lations,  and  ask  them  to  keep  her.'* 

"  But  that,  of  course,  is  non- 
sense Y" 

There  had  been  a  slight  interro- 
gation in  Captain  Baxter's  words 
to  which  Sir  Aymer's  seemed  an 
answer. 

"  She  is  a  high-spirited  girl,"  the 
captain  observed,  "  and  I  expect 
the  annt  w-ith  whom  she  lives 
Hnds  her  a  handful."  fl 

"  It  is  more  than  probable.    For-  V 
tnnatcly,  however,  with   tltat    tee 
have  nothing  to  do.     All  you  have  ^ 
to  do  is  to  give  her  over  into  the  ■ 
charge  of  the  captain  of  the  next 
steamer  returning  this  way,   and 
sentl    a    telegram    to    the    aunt.  ^ 
Yotir  duties  are  at  any  rate  clear  H 
and  Iimit<>d  ;  it  is  the  aunt,  I  think, 
whose  position  is  to  be  deplorod  !  " 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Captain 
Baxter,  weakly,  "  that  the  aunt 
was  very  kind  to  her."  fl 

"  Young   ladies,   captain,    with  ^ 
strong   wills,   have    a    fancy   for 
supposing  so."  ^ 

"She   is  very  handsome,  don't  H 
you  think!"  T 

Sir  Aymor  Digby  laughed.  "My 
dear  sir,  I  am  afraid  that  your 
judgment  has  been  a  little  sus- 
pended in  consequence !  Imagine, 
now,  one  of  your  own  daughters 
having  placed  herself,  through 
such  an  odious  trick,  in  the  false 
position  in  which  this  girl  finds 
herself,  what  would  your  feeling*  h 
bef"  ■ 

Captain  Baxter  paused  and 
looked    seaward,    not    into    the 
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sponker'H  face,  as  he  answpred. 
Perhaps  out  there,  on  the  horizon 
line,  his  fancy  picturr^H  the  little 
toddling  children  that  awaited  his 
return, — pcrhnps  the  picture  in- 
gpind  his  answer. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  it,"  he  an- 
swen^.  "  I  cannot  imn^ne  any 
child  of  mine,  fatherless  and 
motherless,  turning  to  a  stranger, 
and  with  those  frank  honest  ejes 
telling  him  'that  she  was  too  un- 
happy tu  Jive  in  tlie  home  selected 
for  her,  —  that  anyone  must  ho 
kinder  than  the  woman  who  stood 
to  her  in  her  mother's  place.' 
There's  something  very  wrong 
hefore  such  things  come  to  pass, 
and,  please  God  I  reach  old  Ire- 
land again,  I  shall  lind  out  for 
myself  what  it  is." 

Sir  Aymer  did  not  laugh  again^ 
bat  neither  was  ho  convinced. 

"  You  are  a  regular  paladin, 
captain,"  he  said  ;  "you  will  have 
this  ship  the  resort  of  all  distressed 
damsels  I " 

"That  was  a  mistake,  of  course,'* 
Captain  Baxter  said,  gravt^ly,  "  but 
— she  \A  only  a  child,  mid  she  did 
not,  I  daresay,  give  much  thought 
to  anything  but  the  momentary 
relief  of  escapw." 

"Not  much  thought  to  anyone 
but  herself,"  was  the  re6ection  Sir 
Aymer  I^tghy  took  away  with  him, 
hat  he  did  not  nttc-r  it  aloud,  nor 
the  continiiniion  thereof,  "that 
such  was  the  custom  of  moat  women 
ho  had  known."  He  did  have  the 
crace,  however,  to  except  }Uldn 
Forsytbe;. 

"Jem'* — flashed  with  mnch 
exercise  in  the  hot  sun.  Felicity 
pAUKcd  by  the  quartermaster's  side 
that  SAiiie  splendid  afternoon — 
"Jf-m,  it  is  very  insulting,  is  it 
not,  when  a  niaii  tdlB  another  man 
that  he  is  a  cowar<l  \ " 

"Yes,  uiisu,"  Jtm  answered 
laconically  i  but  ho  tiiigered,  watoh> 
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ing  llie  brilliant  face,  in  expect 
tion  of  a  translation  of  the  ni 
tcrionfi  (|Ueslion. 

"What  would  yoa  do,"  —  she 
came  c1o8«m',  and  lowered  her  voice 
conddi-ntially, — "if  any  one  said. 
that  to  youV' 

"  Bt-gging  your  pardon,  miss, 
should  knock  him  down." 

The  dork  eyes  were  lifted 
miringly  to  Jem  Moore's  stalw: 
proportions  and  curly  locks ;  then" 
she  sighed,  a  hravy,  troubled 
sigh.  "  But  yon  see  a  woman 
couldn't." 

"Couldn't  what,  miss?" — Jem 
looke<l  bewildered.  "  Couldn't 
knock  him  downl  No,  of  course 
not,"  with  a  smile ;  "  but  then, 
miss,  a  man  would  never  say  such 
things  to  a  woman,  not  leaatways 
to  a  TMM  woman." 

Felicity  Brooke  pursued  hi 
afternoon  walk  without  anoth 
word, —  there  was  not  mnch  com- 
fort  to  I*  gained  from  Jem's  reply, 
It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  she 
approached  tlie  spot  where  Mrs 
Meredith,  enjoying  o  momentary 
respite  from  crying  children,  waa 
knitting  in  the  sunshine,  one  little 
fellow  sitting  on  her  lap,  whilst 
neighbour  amused  tlic  three  oth 
little  things. 

Here  at  any  rate  was  a  diro! 
sion — a  means  of  banishing  and 
sired  thoughts,  so  easily  bamithi 
at  that  Age. 

"  May  I  take  himf*  she  began 
dinx'tly,  kneeling  down  by  Mrs 
Mereditli'n  side, 

"  Oh,  miss,  he's  quiet  now 
Mrs  Meredith  answered,  dep 
eatingly ;  "and  he's  been  that 
fretful  " — she  paused,  perhaps  hop- 
ing that  the  faint  discourugf ment 
might  be  acquiesced  in.  But  at 
fifteen  a  baby  is  a  toy,  like  any 
other  toy,  to  bo  played  with,  and 
nursed  and  tonuented,  till  its 
ecn-ams  make  it  an  nndesirable 
oompanioti,  iu  which    case  it 
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he  returned  to  the  narse — or  tlie 
mother.  Felicity  was  no  escop- 
tion.  IleedloRs  of  tlie  halfwordraJ 
refusal,  a  niinuto  later  shu  waa 
runniitg  up  aDd  down  the  deck, 
the  child  In  hor  strong,  young 
ftrma,  laughing  as  he  caught  at 
her  curls,  or  smiled  at  her. 

'*  He  is  a  dear,"  she  said  once, 
as  she  passed  the  mother,  who 
lookpd  aft«r  him  wiih  proud  eyea, 
"and  lie  lik<»  me  to  play  with 
him.     See  how  he  is  iHugliing." 

"I  am  sure  he  does,"  Mrs  Mere- 
dith said,  diplomatically,  as  she 
returned  to  her  talk  with  a  friend. 

"That  is  the  tea-bell."  A  few 
minutes  later  she  rose  with  this 
remark,  and  stood  up  to  collect 
her  little  ilock. 

'*  I  must  take  him  now,  miss," 
approaching  the  side  of  the  vcaiol 
as  she  spoko;  *'it  is  very  good  of 
you  to  have  played  with  him  so 

long." 

"  Ho  does  not  want  to  go   to 

J'ou,"  the  girl  crie<l.  "  Soo,  he 
oves  me  best,"  smiling  in  glad 
triumph,  and  stepping  backwards 
as  iVtr»  Meredith  apprt>ached,  liold- 
ing  the  child  up  above  her  head; 
and  OS  sho  did  so,  suddenly  the 
vessel  gave  a  quick,  violent  lurch, 
the  girl,  unable  to  steady  herself, 
threw  out  her  hand  to  catch  at 
something  where  there  was  noth- 
ing, the  mother  made  a  dart  for- 
ward— they  were  but  a  step  apart 
— but  too  late  1  the  child,  with  a 
weak  cry,  had  disappeared. 

One  hoarse  terrible  scream  rang 
throng!)  the  still  air  and  echoed 
in  the  ears  of  ovvry  one  on  deck, 
— a  scream  which  brought  every 
hearer  with  a  rush  to  the  spot. 
But  that  takes  minutes,  and  there 
was  not  a  minute,  not  a  second's 
space,  between  the  mother's  heart- 
broken cry  and  the  splosh  as 
Felicity  Brooke  touched  tlio  water. 
The  same  splash,  so  it  seemed, 
took  Aymer  i>igby,  who  had  been 
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leaning  against  the  side,  in  aftei 
her. 

"  Man  overboard  1"     Noise  aad 
confusion   all  around,  loud-voicod, 
onlers,  a  sudden  cesaation  of  the 
throb  of  the  engines,  an  unusual, 
sudden,     fearful    silence,     broken 
only    by    human     voices,     which     , 
sounded  so  small  and  unimportant^ 
after  the  loud  incessant  bre4ithiDg| 
of    the    engine  —  and    away    out 
yonder,    a    smalt    dark    spot    oa 
the  quiet  waters. 

*'  She's  got  him,  she's  got  hoi 
of  hiiti,"8ome  one  said,  and  caught 
Mrs  Meredith's  hand,  and  kept  re- , 
peating  the   words  mechanically.] 
All  in  such  a   moment  of   time 
unrealisahle    how    short,     excepbl 
that     the    boat    was    still    bein^ 
lowered,  and   a   man  throwing   a 
buoy.  ■ 

"  She   would    never   have   had  W 
the  strength  to  hold  him,  thougb," 
Jem  Moore's  voice  said,  as  if  in. 
answer;  "but  she's  all  right  now,"B 
glancing  towards  the  swimmer.        ^ 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the 
steamer  was  continuing  her  course, 
tho  strange  awful  silenco  a  mo- 
mentary, hideous  dream  of  what 
might  have  been,  the  child  ap- 
parently none  the  worse,  safe  in 
his  mother's  arms,  and  Felicity 
Brooke — the  water  running  off  her 
wet  clothes,  her  cheeks  whiter 
than  any  ono  had  ever  ae^n  them 
— was  standing  on  tho  deck,  whilst 
one  after  another  of  her  fellow  voy- 
agers crowded  round,  clasping  her 
hands,  uttering  words  of  praise  or 
advice. 

"  Not  another  syllable," — but  as 
he  spoke  the  captain  did  not 
move  his  hand  from  where  it 
rested  on  the  girl's  soaked  shoul- 
der ;  "  now,  doctor,  give  your 
orders — d  ry  clothes  and  bed,  T 
should  think?" 

But  not  all  the  doctors'  ordera 
in  the  world  would  have  sent 
Felicity  Brooke  to  bed  that  night. 
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"Wben  the  dinner-hoar  catdo  round 
sho  was  in  bt*r  place  by  the  cap- 
tain's Bide^  the  red  back  in  her 
cheeks.  *'  1  jast  ran  up  aiiJ  down 
\hv.  dcx'k  till  1  was  warm,"  &lie 
confided  to  him  ;  "  that  is  what 
Bob  always  made  me  do  when  I 
was  cold  after  Bwiiuniing," 

Perhnps  it  was  only  the  dress, 
but  she  looked  ditlV>rent  tonight, 
the  captain  thought  Out  of  her 
ioDUinerable  toilettes,  kind,  feeble 
Mrs  Davis  bad  at  last  discovered 
some  loosf,  white  iiiusHii  wrapper, 
that  by  the  bctp  of  judicious  pin- 
ning had  been  drawn  across  the 
young  figure :  the  long  trailing 
skirt  and  open  skeves  gave  her  a 
more  womanly  look,  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  dark  childish 
eyes,  the  rich  coutplexion,  and 
aniintd  cheeks. 

She  was  but  a  child  ;  she  could 
not  hide  the  pride  and  triumph  of 
the  monienU  It  flashed  from  her 
dark  eye*,  and  was  as  intoxicating 
OS  the  champagne  in  which  they 
drank  ber  health.  It  was  only 
afterwards,  when  the  diners  dis- 
persed, that  she  realised  there  bad 
been  an  absentee. 

"Where  is  Sir  Aymerl" 

"  Ah,  he  is  not  as  young  as  you 
are,"  Dr  Grey  paused  on  his  way 
to  the  door  to  answer  the  question  ; 
'*ho  has  got  a  chill,  and  has  gone 
to  bed  witb|  I  fear,  a  feverish 
niglit  before  him." 

"  Oh  I  am  so  sorry ; "  but  as  sho 
said  the  words  she  vos  turning 
away.  "I  must  go  and  see  the 
baby,"  as  the  captain  would  have 
detained  her. 

"How  foolish,"  Mrs  Davis  pro- 
tested, in  her  slow  southern  drawl; 
**but  if  you  are  going,  put  on  my 
fur  cloak.  Oh  captain  !  I  wish  I 
had  had  a  daughter,"  she  wont 
on,  as  the  girl  disappeared.  *'  I 
should  have  liked  a  daughter  like 
that  I" 

The  captain  refrained  from  re- 
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plying  that  even  if  such  had  be 
the  case,  the  resombloneo  would 
not  probably  have  been  great. 

"  Hhe  wonU  me  to  take  ber  to 
Charleston,  and  give  her  over  to 
her  relations  in  the  south.  I 
should  like  that ;  do  you  think  it 
can  1>e  arranged  T" 

"  We  must  wait  till  we  get  to 
Kew  York,  and  see,"  the  oaptai^_ 
answered,  diplomatically.  ■ 

The  night  was  cold,  though  still" 
up  on  deck  there  were  not  many 
people — only  a  few  dark,  shadowy 
forms,  most  of  them  discernible  by 
the  red  light  of  a  cigar.  Felicity, 
in  her  long  dork  cloak,  passed  »n- 
recognised  on  her  way  until  the 
descent  to  Mrs  Meredith's  cabin 
was  reached  ;  but  arrived  there, 
man's  figure  stepped  out  of  t 
darkness  and  approached  her. 

"  Miss,"  in  a  hesitating  voice. 

"Ob,  is  that  you,  Jem  (  I  looked 
for  you  on  deck ;  I  wanted  to  see 
you.  I  am  just  going  down  to  see 
how  the  little  boy  is.'* 

"  He's  all  right,  so  his   mother 
says— and  you,  miss,  you  ore  none 
the  worse  t     It  wag  roal  brave,— - 
and  that's  what  I  wanted  to  telll 
jou."  ■ 

Her  eyes  shone  at  the  words, 
perhaps  at  some  tone  in  the  voice. 

"  Bat  you  ste,"  was  all  she  said, 
"it  was  my  fault  to  begin  with. 
I  didn't  stop  to  think  afterwards, 
I  know  ;  but  if  I  had  not  done  its 
if  the  baby  had  been  drowned  "^fl 
her  voice  fell  —  "it  would  hare 
been  jost  like  murder." 

"Oh  no,  miss,  it  would  have 
been  an  accident ;  but  you  saved 
his  life,  poor  little  thinf^,  that's 
sure ! " 

"  And  Sir  Aymcr  saved  mini 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  be: 
tlie  child  much  longer." 

"It  was  a  mercy,"  Jem  obaervedi 
"  tliat  it  was  such  a  still  day,  and 
that  he  was  standing  so  close  to 
you.     I  got  up  to  the  side  justjM 
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he  jumped^  and  when  I  saw  what 
a  tine  Bwimmcr  ho  was,  1  knew  it 
would  bo  all  right.  If  he  bad  not 
been  so  near,  I'd  have  been  tho 
first,  and  gone  aft^r  you  myBclf." 

*'  Thank  you,  Jein,"  Felicity  an* 
Bwercd,  soberly;  and  she  laid  her 
slim  hand  in  tho  sailor'a.  "  I'd 
rather  it  had  been  you,  because 
we've  always  been  good  friends; 
but  it  was  very  bravo  of  him,"  she 
added,  as  she  moved  away,  as  if 
afraid  she  had  been  rather  sparing 
of  her  praise. 

*'  It  was  his  duty,  miss,"  Jem 
replied,  seriously.  The  words,  per- 
haps the  tone,  perplexed  her  after* 
wards,  when  they  now  and  again 
recurred  to  her.  Unconsciously 
they  served  as  a  sort  of  reverse  of 
the  medal,  of  which  the  one  side 
had  been  given  to  her. 

But  a  quiet.,  dreamless  night 
drowned  all  unpleasant  memories, 
or  faintly  troubling  thoughts, 
though  at  breakfast  Kir  Aynier's 
empty  place  reminded  her  again, 
with  a  pang  of  regret,  of  hia  per- 
j        sonality. 

1  "Is    Sir    Ayiuer    still    ill,    l)r 

Grey  1 " 

"Yes,  he  is  feverish.  I  hope, 
however,  it  will  pass  off.  It  is  a 
bad  cold,"  na  her  questioning  eyes 
did  not  leave  his  face.  "  He  is 
not  very  ill,  but  bed  is  the  safest 
place." 

The  doctor  turned  away — it  was 
a  busy  hour ;  the  only  thing  left  to 
do  was  to  go  on  deck  and  join  in 
the  sports  there.  But  a  little  later 
she  bad  escaped,  and  had  sought 
out  Mrs  Meredith. 

"I  have  to  keep  running  over 
to  see  how  he  is,"  she  explained, 
kneeling  down  on  the  dwk,  whoro 
the  boy  slept,  his  fab  hand  under 
his  rosy  check ;  '*  he  looks  quite 
well,  don't  yon  think  1  *' 

"Yes,  mis-s,  I  hope  so."  Poor 
I  Mrs  Meredith  !  a?  much  could  not 
L     be  Boid  for  her.    Sbe  looked  si  ightcr, 
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more  delicate  than  ever ;  there 
were  dark  Hues  under  her  eyes, 
her  cheeks  even  looked  thinner. 
There  was  a  nervous  fear  in  hor 
oyes  as  the  girl  knelt  by  tho  child  : 
she  stooped  and  arranged  the  shawl 
thatcoveredhim,  touchinghia  che«k 
with  her  hand  as  she  did  so. 

"  You  look  very  tired,"  Felicity 
said. 

*'  Yes,  miss,  I  am  tired,"  eho 
said,  patiently;  "  the  children  were 
naughty,  and  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  was  so  nervous  and  upset,  and 

1  kept  thinking Oh,  miss," 

breaking  off  suddenly,  "  you  are 
ft  brave  young  lady  I  And  the 
gentleman  too.  Ue  is  ill,  the 
doctor  says,  but  I  cannot  rest  till 
I  have  thanked  him.  I  am  just 
going  down  to  see  him." 

"Oh,  I'll  go  with  yon,"  Fel- 
icity cried,  getting  up  hastily. 
*'  Of  course  he  must  think  it  tia- 
kind  of  ua  not  to  have  been  be- 
fore. Come, "  she  hud  started 
impetuously,  whilst  Mrs  Meredith 
was  still  giving  over  the  care  of  the 
sleeping  child  to  a  friend, 

"Oomein." 

The  answer  to  the  low  knock 
Vas  certainly  given  in  extremely 
cross  tones,  but  Mrs  Meredith  did 
not  observe  the  fact ;  she  was  not 
suspicious,  and  hor  mind  was  too 
Enuoh  preoccupied  to  perceive  how 
very  unwelcoming  was  the  recep- 
tion her  entrance  met  with, 

"I  have  come,"  she  began  di- 
rectly, "to  thank  you.  I  could 
not  wait  any  longer,  and  when 
they  told  me  you  were  ill " 

"  Do  sit  down.  Pleiu>e,''  us  she 
hesitated,  swaying  a  little  from 
side  to  side ;  and  it  was  only  when 
she  took  the  one  camp-stool,  and 
seated  herself  obediently,  that  Sir 
Ayuer  became  aware  of  the  other 
figure  in  the  doorway,  the  Bgare  in 
tho  well-known  blue  serge,  looking 
at  him  with  frank  bympatliy  iu  her 
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dark  eyea.  "Yea,  it  ia  I,"  she 
aaitl,  ia  answer  to  the  look ;  "  I 
wanted  to  thank  jou,"  and  she 
took  a  step  nearer.  "  We  should 
both  have  been  drowned  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you." 

lie  did  not  reply  to  her  words, 
but  he  spoke  kindly  to  the  woman, 
asking  after  the  child,  questioning 
her  about  her  future  and  her  past, 
and  there  was  something  in  his 
softened  tone  which  showed  he 
was  touched  by  her  expressions  of 
gratitude. 

When  she  rose,  it  was  in  begging 
that  he  would  send  for  her  if  there 
was  anything  she  could  do. 

"  You  look  very  feverish,  sir, 
and  you  are  so  hoarse — I  am  afraid 
you  have  a  bad  cold." 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

In  the  doorway  she  paused,  wait- 
ing for  her  companion.  As  she 
had  risen,  Felicity  had  slipped 
down  on  to  the  vacated  seat. 
Leaning  a  little  nearer,  so  that 
only  Sir  Aymer  caught  the  words, 
—  so  near  that  her  dark  curls 
touched  his  hand,  "Tell  me,"  she 
said,  impetuously,  "was  it  brave? 
Did  you  think  sol" 

"  l3ravo,"  he  repeated.  "  Jump- 
ing overboard  do  you  mean  1  Doub- 
ling the  danger  for  me,  and  the 
risk  for  every  one  !  No,  foolhardy, 
if  you  want  a  name.  At  least,  that 
is  what  I  should  call  it,  if  a  sister 
of  mine  had  behaved  in  the  same 
way." 

"But  I  can  swim."  The  eager 
pride  had  faded  off  her  face ;  she 
was  still  leaning  forward,  looking 
anxiously  at  him. 

"  So  can  I,"  he  replied,  shortly ; 
"  and  as  I  am  a  strong  man,  and 
you  are  a  child,  it  stands  to  reason 
that,  as  I  was  there,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  others,  you  were  not  the 
right  person  to  go." 

"  The  captain  said  " — there  was 
a  flash  of  anger  in  her  eyes  and  in 
the  quick  tones  of  her  voice — "  that 


I  was  a  plucky  little  devil  —  I 
heard  him  say  so  to  the  doctor  !  " 

"  I  should  have  used  another 
adjective,"  was  all  Sir  Aymer  re- 
plied, rather  curtly,  too,  as  if  he 
had  had  enough  of  the  subject, 
and  his  hand  lifted  the  book  be- 
side him  as  he  spoke.  Mrs  Mere- 
dith was  still  standing  there:  if 
Sir  Aymer  was  unaware  of  the 
fact,  she  noted  the  quiver  of  the 
red  lips,  she  knew  that  the  tears 
were  very  near  falling. 

"  Come,  missy,"  she  said,  kindly, 
and  she  put  her  arm  round  the 
girl,  "  we  must  go  back,  or  Johnny 
will  be  waking  and  crying  for  me. 
Gentlemen  are  always  cross  when 
they  are  ill,"  she  observed  discreet- 
ly, as  they  walked  away  side  by 
side ;  "  they  are  not  used  to  it,  and 
it  frets  them,  and  they  say  things 
they  don't  mean." 

Kindly,  comforting  interpreta- 
tion of  many  uncomfortable  words 
and  acts ! 

But  Aymer  Digby  probably 
thought  —  if  he  thought  of  them 
at  all — that  they  were  very  par- 
donable, as  he  reflected  that  an- 
other feverish  night  was  in  store 
for  him ;  and  feveriah  nights  were 
apt  to  be  haunted  with  the  mem- 
ory of  a  faithless  woman,  whom  he 
had  loved. 

The  same  brilliant  sunshine  that 
had  greeted  them  day  after  day 
welcomed  their  arrival  in  New 
York. 

"You  have  brought  ua  good 
weather,"  the  captain  told  Feli- 
city as  she  sat  by  his  side  for  the 
last  time  at  breakfast ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  there  was  the 
excitement  of  approaching  land, 
and  farewells,  and  last  words  to 
pass  the  time,  until  the  landing 
hour  had  actually  arrived,  and  cer- 
tainty should  take  the  place  of 
doubt  as  to  what  her  next  step 
should  be. 

Sir  Aymer  was  well  again — no- 


minally,  that  ia :  be  still  couf;hed, 
and  was  unpleasantly  reminded,  at 
every  inoiueut,  of  that  plunge  into 
the  ocean,  but  he  was  the  only  one 
to  whom  any  evil  consequence 
clung. 

Mrs  Meredith  lost  Bomo  of  her 
careworn  appc-arance  when  her 
liusband  came  on  board  with  the 
news  of  good  health  and  steady 
employment.  Ho  looked  strong 
and  healthy  enough  to  be  able  to 
lift  some  of  the  weight  offhtr  over- 
burdened shoulders.  With  chil- 
dren clinging  on  either  uide,  and 
the  baby  in  his  arms,  he  stood  still, 
listening  to  the  story  of  Johnny's 
escape,  told  in  duet  by  Jem  Moore 
and  Mrs  Mered  iih.  11  is  some- 
what stolid  countenance  did  not 
betray  any  emotion,  but  when  the 
recital  was  over^  he  hntidHd  tlie 
baby  to  Mrs  Meredith,  and,  sol- 
ouiuly  divesting  himself  of  the 
other  manifold  packages  in  his 
orois,  he  took  Felicity's  band  in 
his  great  clasp  and  wrung  it  seve- 
ral limes. 

""Well,  1  never!"  he  repeated 
once  or  twice ;  but  of  further  ex- 
pri>fisionH  ho  seemed  incapable. 
Gratitude  seemed  swallowed  up  in 
wonder.  After  that  he  continued 
on  his  way  ladoii  with  parcels  and 
babies,  like  some  great  merchants 
roan,  feeble  Mrs  Meredith  following 
in  the  wake,  and  Felicity  holding 
the  baby. 

"  It  is  the  last  time  I  can  hold 
the  dear  little  thing," — and  Mrs 
Meredith,  recognising  the  awful- 
neas  of  the  deprivation,  felt  ob- 
liged to  consent. 

•*  Who  is  that  girl  1 "  as  the 
little  procession  pa-jscd  by,  Percy 
Wyndham  —  who  was  oa  board, 
discussing  future  plans  with  Sir 
Aymcr  Digby  —  stopped  in  mid 
speech  to  inquire.  "  What  a  hand* 
some  gtrl  ! " 

"She   is  a  Miss   Brooke,"  Sir 


Aymer  replied.      Ho  was  loyally 
silent  as  to   the  oacapade  which 
had  brought  her,  thougli  fao   was  i 
aware    of    the    curiosity    in     his  \ 
friend's  face. 

*'One  of  the  Brookes  of  Kol- 
denr* 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  Wtiat  on  earth  is  she  doing 
herot" 

"  She  is  at  school,  I  believe,"  he 
answered,  vaguely,  ''  but  I  really 
know  nothing  of  her  j  she  is  only 
a  child." 

"She  will  be  a  lovely  woman," 
Mr  Wyndham  answered,  "  or  I 
am  much  mistaken."  But  Aymer 
Digby  had  nothiug  to  say  or  fore- 
tell on  the  subject,  and  the  con- 
versation drifted  to  more  import- 
ant topics. 

"  I  will  get  my  things  together," 
he  said,  "and  meet  you  at  the 
hotel  m  a  couple  of  hours,  and  we 
can  make  our  plans,"  and  on  that 
agreement  they  separated. 

Left  alone,  he  walked  over  to 
the  captain's  cabin,  into  which,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  he  had 
seen  disappear  Felicity's  blue  serge 
skirt.  Yes,  she  was  there,  bat  as 
he  opened  the  door  she  passed 
him,  hurrying  away,  leaving  him 
and  the  captain  alone. 

"I  was  talking  to  her,"  the  cap- 
tain remarked.  "  This,"  touching 
a  telegram,  "was  awaiting  me.  It 
is  from  her  aunt^" — be  put  it  into 
Sir  Ayiner's  hand  as  he  spoke  ; — 

"  Kotum  by  next  steamer.  Mrs 
Lucas  will  meet  you,  and  take  you 
to  school  in  London." 

"  Bho  does  not  want  to  go,"  Cap- 
tain Baxter  observed,  as  he  laid 
it  down.  "She  wants  to  go  to 
Charleston  with  Mrs  Davis." 

"  I  suppose  her  wishes  don't 
very  much  matter,  after  all,"  Sir 
Aymer  commented.  *'  Which  is 
the  steamer?" 

"The  France  leaves  to-morrow," 
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"That  ia  fortunate."  He  waited. 
It  %'as  a  moment  before  the  cap- 
tain added,  "  Mrs  Davis  is  taking 
her  ashore  ;  she  will  stay  with  her 
to-night  at  the  hotel." 

"  Well,  I  must  be  saying  good- 
bye, though  perhaps  we  shall  meet 
again.     Good-bye." 

But  at  the  door  he  turned 
back.  "Has she  money? "he asked, 
rather  awkwardly. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  difficulty  about 
that.  Mrs  Davis  will  see  she  gets 
all  she  wants." 

Sir  Aymer  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  he  had  shaken  bands 
with  Captain  Baxter,  and  stood 
once  more  on  deck.  It  was  empty 
of  passengers  now ;  there  was  no 
one  visible  except  officers  and  sail- 
ors, and  one  girlish  figure  walking 
up  and  down, — evidently  awaiting 
him,  for,  as  ho  appeared,  she  hur- 
ried to  his  side  at  once. 

"  Sir  Aymer,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  —  I  am  going  back  to 
England  to  morrow  in  the  France." 
There  was  a  ring  of  exultant  tri- 
umph in  her  voice. 

"  \Vell,  I  don't  see  that  you 
have  much  choice,  have  you  1 
Your  aunt  has  telegraphed  her  in- 
structions to  the  captain." 

"  But  I  might  go  on  to  Charles- 
ton with  JIrs  Davis,"  she  persisted. 

"  My  dear  child,  at  your  age 
young  ladies  do  what  they  are 
told,  not  what  they  fancy." 

Siie  half-turned  her  head  away ; 
the  soft  curls  hid  her  eyes  from 
him. 

"Did  you  see  the  telegram?" 
she  questioned,  —  something  had 
gone  out  of  her  voice, — "  she  is 
sending  me  to  school  in  London." 

"  The  result  of  making  fools  of 
ourselves,"  he  replied,  slowly,  "ia 
ran  ly  agreeable."  There  was  per- 
haps an  added  poignancy  of  per- 
sonal suffering  in  the  remark. 

Two   tears   slowly   made    their 


way  into  the  dark  eyes,  but  she 
stared  steadfastly  out  to  sea  the 
while  behind  those  sheltering  curls. 
She  furtively  brushed  them  away, 
and  no  others  followed  tliem. 

She  walked  very  uprightly  by 
his  side  to  the  gangway,  holding 
her  head  very  high,  and  he  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  effect  of 
his  words.  He  said  good-bye,  and 
did  not  even  once  look  back  to 
where  she  stood  leaning  against 
the  vessel's  side,  watching  his  re- 
treating form,  till  he  had  vanished 
out  of  her  sight.  And  even  then 
she  lingered,  before  she  turned,  to 
find  Jem  Moore  approaching. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  England," 
she  said,  "to-morrow,  in  the  France, 
and  when  I  get  there  I  am  to  be 
sent  to  school  in  London." 

"Well,  it  won't  be  for  long," 
Jem  observed,  consolingly. 

"Three  years,  I  suppose  —  it 
seems  to  me  centuries,"  she  re- 
plied, despondingly.  "  Well,  the 
very  first  thing  I  shall  do  when 
they  are  over  will  be  to  go  an- 
other voyage,  and  if  it  could  be  on 
the  same  ship  as  you  are  on,  I 
should  chooso  it;  so  if  you  leave 
this,  you  must  be  sure  and  tell 
me." 

"  That  I  will,  surely." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  address. 
You  had  better  write  to  Bob's 
house — that  is  my  brother — then 
it  is  sure  to  reach  me.  That  is 
it— 

'jRobert  Broote,  Esq., 

llolden  Manor, 

El$don.'" 

She  wrote  it  as  she  spoke,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  "And  if  you 
should  hear  anything  of  the  Mere- 
diths, Jem,  you  might  mention  it 
in  your  letter.  I  asked  Mrs  Mere- 
dith to  write,  but  she  says  she  ia  a 
poor  correspondent,  and  she  does 
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not  tliiiik  there  will  be  much  tiiue 
for  writing." 

"  Not  liliely,"  Jem  oaaeuted. 

"  Mr  Meredith  seemed  very  nice, 
don't  jou  think]"  she  went  on. 
"He  is  very  quiet,  but  he  looked 
kind;  and  even  the  little  children 
did  uot  seem  to  mind  him,  and 
Mrs  Meredith  was  rather  afraid 
tiiey  might  not  like  him." 

With  this  view  of  the  case  Jem 
Moore  coincided — in  Fact,  he  quite 
cmJorucd  htr  summing-up  of  Mr 
Merfdith  as  a  husband  and  father, 
adding  thereto  that  he  preferred 
the  silence  to  what  might  have 
been.  **  I  was  rather  afraid,  miss, 
a«  I  told  you  once,  as  to  what  aort 
of  a  man  he  n)ighC  be,  but  I  was 
glad  when  I  &aw  ho  wasn't  a  jali- 
berer ! " 

Certainly  no  one  could  bring 
that  accusation  against  him.  And 
in  this  fact  ho  seemed  to  take 
much  comfort,  and  Felicity  Brooke 
also  reflectively,  m  to  the  fatare 
prosperity  of  the  Slereditb  family. 

After  that  partiug  there  was 
ikothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  the 
captain  and  listen  to  the  plans  for 
to-day  and  to-morrow.  P.ut  what- 
ever sorrow  might  have  been  at 
her  hi'-itrt,  hIib  kept  up  a  good 
spirit :  there  wsw  no  reflection  of  it 
on  her  face,  no  tone  of  it  in  her 
voice.  Slie  never  alluded  again  to 
tho  future,  or  uf  the  fate  that  was 
awaiting  her;  she  did  not  even 
givo  Captain  Baxter  the  chance 
of  offering  all  tho  sympathy  with 
which  his  kind  heart  was  over- 
flowing. 

"Mrs  Davis  will  take  you 
ashore,"  ho  said,  "and  you  must 
rig  yourself  out  with  all  you 
want." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you,"  she 
said,  and  she  grew  rather  red,  "if 
you  would  lend  mo  some  money. 
Bob  will  send  it  hack  directly,  I 
know.      I   can't   pay   him    till    I 
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come  of  age,  but  he  will  wait — ^he 
is  twry  generous." 

"Oh,  the  money  is  all  right," 
Captain  Baxter  replied,  brusquely. 
"  Tell  me  what  you  wa.nt ;  or, 
perhaps,  I  bad  better  speak  to 
Mrs  bavia." 

"  Yea,  that  will  be  much  better," 
Felicity  assented.  "  I  don't  think 
t  told  you  bofora,  but  when  I  am 
twenty-one  I  shall  bo  very  rich, 
and  then  I  mean  to  live  with  Bob  : 
wo  settled  that  the  lost  time  I  Mbw 
him." 

"  How  old  ia  he  1 "  the  captain 
asked,  tenderly  curious. 

"He  is  one  year  older  than  I 
am.  Time  goes  very  slowly,  does 
it  not  t" 

But  the  captain  could  not  r cHo 
the  reflection,  and  it  was  with  a 
laugh  they  went  out  to  look  for 
Mrs  Davis. 

Even  the   next   day,   when    he 
took  her  on  board  the  Franco,  and 
gave  her  into  the  charge  of  th6 
niiw   captain,    and   the   very    lost 
moment    had   arrived,   there    was 
still  no  flinching,  no  fear  of  what 
was  to  come,  no  outward  lack  of 
courage.     It   was  there,   Captain 
Baxter   knew,   when   ho   felt    the 
alim,  Hunbumt  hand  cling  to  his : 
he  recognistrd  something  of  what 
she  was  enduring  in  that  convul- 
sive clasp,  guessed  more  when  he 
noted   how    the    rich   colour   had 
faded,  and  how  oft«n  the  red  lips 
quivered.     But  there  was  not  a 
word  to  show  it,  or  to  ask  for  the  h 
sympathy  he  was  so  ready  to  be-  H 
stow,  and  which  her  silence  kept      i 
out   of    reach ;    but    it    was   that 
knowledge  that   mado  him   stoop 
his  griry  htiad  and  kiss  her  smooth 
cheek    when  he   said   good-bye — 
that    knowledge    that    prompted  ^ 
his  thoughts  of  her  as  ho  drove  ■ 
away    afterwards,    "A    beautiful  ™ 
child  1— and  what  courage — wltat 
courage  I " 
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PART     II. 


"Tlioiigh  Love  do  all  that  I.ove  cati  do, 
My  liiart  will  ne%'er nihe  or  bruitk 
For  your  bcart'a  sake." 


London  at  the  very  height  of 
the  eeasoD.  Dusty  already,  and 
hot,  though  it  was  still  early  in 
June,  and  the  night  air  was  plea- 
sant and  refreshing  ;  so  thought  at 
least  Sir  Aymer  Digby,  a^,  leaving 
his  hansom,  he  mounted  slowly  the 
steps  of  a  great  house  in  a  fashion- 
able square. 

"It  is  three  years, — more,"  he 
reflected,  "since  I  was  in  a  ball- 
room. I  wonder  what  is  taking 
nie  to-night?" 

But  he  did  not  really  wonder, 
only  we  are  all  inclined  to  keep  up 
those  little  fictions,  even  with  our- 
selves. 

"  Aymer,  so  you  have  returned  ! 
I  did  not  believe  it,  and  am  all  the 
more  glad  to  see  you.  Come  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing." 

"My  dear  Ferris,  I  have  far 
more  to  learn  than  to  tell.  I  feel 
like  an  outer  barbarian.  Come, — 
instruct  me.  Tell  me  all  about 
everybody." 

But  the  whole  time  he  stood 
talking  with  his  old  friend,  he  was 
well  aware  of  all  that  vent  on 
around,  of  almost  every  passer-by 
in  the  crowded  rooms ;  was  well 
aware,  though  he  never  turned  his 
head,  when  a  beautiful  blonde 
woman  passed  slowly  by,  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  an  old  man,  whose 
age  was  scarcely  concealed,  under 
all  the  assistance  that  art  could 
give.  So  close  did  they  pass,  that 
the  golden  brocade  of  her  train 
swept  against  him,  brocade  scarcely 
mor(>  golden  than  the  rich  plaits  of 
hair,  under  their  diamond  coronet; 
so  close  that  his  friend  paused  a 
moment  before  he  risked  his  com- 
ment. 


"The  Duchess  of  Huntingdon, 
as  beautiful  as  ever  —  hers  is  a 
beauty  that  time  does  not  seem  to 
touch." 

And  at  the  same  moment,  "She 
smiled  oftener  when  I  knew  her," 
the  other  man  was  thinking,  as  she 
mingled  with  the  crowd. 

Yes,  it  was  for  that  he  had  come 
here — with  some  vague  idea  of  test- 
ing his  own  weakness  and  strength, 
that  he  was  standing  in  this  bril- 
liant room,  amongst  all  the  great- 
est in  the  land  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
wave  of  thankfulness  he  recognised 
that  the  wound  had  healed,  that 
the  cold,  beautiful  face  in  which 
he  had  once  read  his  fate,  now  held 
no  power  to  sway  him  either  to 
grief  or  joy.  It  had  been  a  slow, 
agonising  recovery,  but  the  wound 
had  healed  at  length. 

And  all  the  time  his  friend  was 
slowly  remembering  the  old  story, 
cursing  the  luck  that  had  made 
him  revive  it,  by  his  passing 
allusion  to  a  woman  whose  name 
could  only  call  up  bitter  or  un- 
happy thoughts. 

"  The  new  beauty  is  better 
worth  looking  at,"  with  nervous 
anxiety  to  say  something,  and  a 
nervous  consciousness  that  he  had 
said  the  wrong  thing. 

But  Aymer  Digby  seemed  un- 
aware of  it. 

"You  must  point  her  out  to 
me,"  he  said,  carelessly ;  all  the 
time  he  was  rejoicing  over  his  re- 
gained strength  —  rejoicing  tliat 
he  had  proved  it,  and  that  he  need 
fear  no  more. 

"  There,  look  to  your  right," — he 
was  conscious  of  his  friend's  words, 
of  a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and, 
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glancing  in  the  direction  indicated, 
became  aware  of  a  small  group, 
the  contre  of  which  wa«  evidently 
tlie  girl  in  uaestion.  He  could 
not  see  bar  (listinctly,  her  head 
was  bent,  he  could  only  vaguely 
distinguiah  a  beautiful  figure  clad 
in  white  satin,  tliat  fell  in  straight 
folds,  aud  was  devoid  of  flounces 
and  ornaments  alike, — of  a  white 
throat,  round  which  was  clasped 
a  single  string  of  pearls,  of  pearls 
twisted  into  thick,  dark  hair; 
then  the  l>cnt  head  was  liftcfl,  and 
she  walked  away,  a  very  straight, 
beautiful — yes,  i%rtainly  beautiful 
— young  figure,  and  disappeared 
with  her  partner. 

But  he  saw  her  i^ain :  this 
time  she  was  talking  to  the  man 
who  bod  pointed  her  out  to  him, 
and  ho  watched  her  with  a  certain 
idle  curiosity,  a  certain  half-care- 
leas  wonder  as  to  what  would  be 
the  end  of  her  story.  Tliis  lirst 
chapter  reminded  him  of  another 
story — that  fairhairt'd  young  man 
who  hovered  ne^r  her  was  probably 
the  hero  of  the  romance ;  and  then 
he  smiled  at  the  thought  of  how 
much  he  had  conjectured. 

"What  do  yoii  think  of  herl" 
His  friend  was  back  by  his  side. 
"Beautiful,  is  she  not}  It  is  no 
wonder  she  has  turned  everyone's 
head." 

'*  Beautiful,"  Sir  Aymer  repeated, 
vaguely.  "Well,  good-nighty  I  have 
had  a  look  round.  I  am  going  to 
slip  away.  Balls  are  not  in  my 
line." 

'*  Oh,  you  must  speak  to  her 
Brst.  I  have  come  on  purpose 
to  fetch  you.     She  says  she  knows 

JOB." 

"Knows  me,  my  dear  fellow! 
that  must  he  a  delusion."  Ue 
was  moving  slowly  away  as  he 
spoke.  "  Why,"  raising  his  eyes 
and  looking  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately   tow  ords    w  here   ebe    stood » 
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"  she  must  have  been  in  the  na 
ery  when  1  left  England." 

Ho  had  made  his  escape  this 
time.  A  sudden  channel  hod 
opened  in  the  crowd.  With  a 
parting  nod  he  had  gone,  and  Tom 
Ferris  was  left  alone.  A  few 
minutes  later  be  was  back  hy  tlie 
girl's  side. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  t  "*  she  begaHj 
eagerly. 

Mr  Ferris  shook  bis  head. 

"Toa  are  mistaken.  He  says- 
he  has  never  seen  you  before — that 
he  has  been  out  of  Kngland  for 
yoar& 
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"There,  Felicity,  now  you  see," 
broke  in  the  fair-haired  boy — he 
to  whom  had  been  assigned,  the 
part  of  hero — "now  you  sec  what 
comes  of  seeking  out  new  adorers 
instead  of  resting  content  with 
faithful  people  like  me." 

"  How  tiresome  you  are.  Jack," 
half  turning  her  head.  '*  Did  you 
tell  him  my  nameT'  addressing 
again  her  unlucky  messenger. 
"Not  Perhaps  he  might  remem- 
ber it" — her  voice  was  not  very 
assured — "  if  you  were  to  toll  Mm. 
Ho  out/ht  to  rememlicr  me/'  she 
added  more  confidently ;  "  he  once 
saved  my  life." 

There  was  no  resisting  tho  pe- 
tition in  the  dark  eyes.  Mr 
Ferris  said  not  another  word,  but 
turned  back  and  fought  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  till,  in  tho 
very  last  room  of  all,  he  found 
hiroaelf  once  more  by^  Aymer 
Digby's  aide. 

"  (loing  t  '*  he  questioned. 

"  No,  I  have  come  after  you  to 
ask  you  to  reconsider  what  you 
said  just  now.  Miss  Brooke  is 
certain  that  she  has  met  you,  and 
she  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"Miss  Brooke,  did  you  say? 
Of  courve  I  remember  her,  I  met 
her  once  —  it  was  several  years 
ago." 
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"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mem- 
orable meeting  1" 

Sir  Aymer  looked  at  the  speaker, 
quickly,  suspiciously,  but  "She  was 
only  a  child  in  those  days  "  was  all 
he  said. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  the  fair- 
haired  boy  observed.  "Cheer  up, 
Felicity ;  the  advantage  of  being 
six  feet  two  is,  that  I  can  see 
our  Gallant  Preserver  being  some- 
what unwillingly  led  hither  just 
when  he  thought  he  had  es- 
caped." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Brooke  1 
How  clever  of  you  to  recognise 
me."  He  had  taken  her  hand, 
and  was  now  standing  beside  her, 
striving  to  recall  the  child  he  only 
half  remembered  in  the  beautiful 
radiant  girl  before  him.  Yes,  of 
course,  now  he  knew  it,  he  could 
trace  the  likeness — the  same  rich 
warm  colouring  and  red  mouth, 
the  same  dark  curls,  fastened  up 
now  in  some  way  that  suited  the 
fashion,  and  yet  which  bore  the 
same  resemblance  that  Hilda  had 
noted  years  ago  to  those  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria ;  and  now  that  she 
looked  up,  the  great  dark  eyes 
were  just  the  same — they  had  not 
changtid  in  the  least.  They  met 
his  own  with  the  same  frank 
honesty  as  of  old. 

But  when  he  had  exchanged  a 
few  commonplaces,  there  seemed 
nothing  more  to  say.  With  so 
many  possible  listeners  he  was 
afraid  of  alluding  to  the  past, 
which  might  easily  have  come  to 
be  considered  a  sealed  book ;  and 
beyond  that  one  mutual  experi- 
ence, what  was  there  he  could 
find  to  say  to  a  girl  of  her  age? 
Escape  was  once  more  in  mind 
and  eye. 

"Don't  you  dance?"  Felicity's 
voice  questioned. 

" Iso ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  long 
passed  the  dancing  age,'    and  he 


smiled.  "  But  that  reminds  me 
that  it  ia  not  for  the  sake  of  con- 
versation we  are  here  to  night ; 
that  can  be  postponed.  Don't  let 
me  keep  you  from  your  partner," 
looking  round  until  his  eyes  rested 
on  Jack  Curzon, 

"  Let  me  throw  myself  into  the 
breach,  Felicity.  Now  you  see 
what  comes  of  saying  you  are 
engaged  when  you  are  not !  To 
save  appearances,  you  will  have  to 
dance  with  me,  though  you  said 
you  would  not." 

"You  do  dance  so  badly,"  she 
said ;  but  she  had  flushed  scarlet 
at  his  words. 

"  I  know  I  do — vilely  ;  but  still 
I  am  better  than  no  one." 

Sir  Aymer  made  no  observation  ; 
there  seemed  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  She  put  her  hand  on  Jack's 
arm  and  turned  away. 

"He  had  quite  forgotten  me," 
she  said,  defiantly,  standing  still 
a  moment  later.  "  Did  you  notice 
it  1 "  turning  to  her  partner. 

"  My  dear  Felicity,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  I  think  there  was 
no  possibility  of  not  noticing  it; 
and  considering  how  you  hare  in- 
sisted on  our  admiring  him — both 
Bob  and  I — it  would  have  been 
polite  if  you  had  introduced  me  to 
him." 

"  I  am  so  sorry — I  never  thought 
of  it." 

"  Comfort  yourself  with  the  re- 
flection that,  to  judge  from  his 
speaking  countenance,  he  had  had 
quite  enough  honour  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  one  member 
of  the  family." 

But  even  this  scathing  observa* 
tion  failed  to  draw  forth  any  re- 
joinder. 

"Quite  and  entirely  cured;" 
that  was  what  Aymer  Digby  was 
saying  to  himself  again,  as  he 
walked  home  slowly  under  the 
stars.     "  I  shall  always  be  thank- 
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ful  that  I  made  the  eflbrt — it  is 
better  to  know.  A  beautifnl  wo- 
m&Dt  of  course ;  but  h«r  beaaty 
bos  ceased  to  interest  or  aOect 
me.  And  it  is  pli^ofiant  to  be 
back  in  London, — dear,  delightful 
I/>ni:1on,  —  and  to  see  again  tho 
old  Itfo  and  the  old  frinnda,  after 
these  many  years  with  the  Fast 
for  my  only  coinpauion." 

After  that  evening  he  often  met 
Felicity  Brooke.  Ho  called  on 
her,  and  was  presented  to  her 
aunt — a  very  ilMempered  looking 
person,  to  whom  he  vainly  strove 
to  mako  himself  agreeable.  £ut 
though  he  saw  her  often,  it  was 
always  when  other  people  were 
present,  which  made  it  diQIcult  to 
talk  of  the  pa>it,  though  she  had 
altuded  to  it,  liad  spoken  of  their 
mutual  acquaintances  on  board  the 
City  of  Prague,  wlio,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  had  long  ago  passed 
bto  the  unreal  world  of  shadows. 
Ue  had  been  shown  Jem  Moore's 
letter  announcing  bis  joining  an- 
other ship.  The  letter  had  amused 
him,  with  its  quaint  wording  and 
details  of  life,  and  tho  mcrapa  of 
information  he  hod  picked  up 
about  the  WcnditliH.  The  P.S. 
espocially  had  touched  his  sense  of 
humour : — 

*'  P.S. — And  1  am  going  to  b« 
married  after  next  voyage.  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear. 
She  is  a  very  nice,  good  girl,  I've 
known  all  my  lifo.  Iler  name  is 
Sarah  Foster." 

"  I  sent  her  a  watch  for  a  wed- 
ding-present," Felicity  oliserved. 
*'I  thought  ho  would  like  that 
beet,  and  she  wrote  me  a  beauti- 
ful letter,"  her  eyca  kindling.  "  I 
am  sure  ahe  is  just  as  nice  and 
good  as  he  says," 

But  that  was  one  rarCj  little 
conrersation ;  as  a  rule,  she  was 


the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  admirers^ 
or  else  Lady  Brooke  was  a  silent 
listener  to  every  word,  in  whicli 
case,  by  mutual  consent,  the  past 
was  not  referred  to.  Jiut  who- 
ever came  or  went,  Jack  Curzon 
was  always  in  attendance. 

Standing  watching  her  one 
moniitig  as  ahe  rode  in  the  Park, 
Aymer  Digby  was  joined  by  hia 
friend   Kiirris. 

"  She  looks  very  well  on  a 
horse,  docs  she  notT"  following 
the  direction  of  Aymer'a  eyea. 
"Do  you  know  htr  brother T"  he 
went  on.  '*NoT  He  is  at  collega 
—a  nice  boy.  He  has  had  the 
beat  of  it,  I  expect." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Well,  I  don't  expect  La3y 
Brooke  is  a  particularly  agreeable 
person  to  live  with." 

"No,  I  should  think  not,"  and 
Aymer  Digby  smiled;  **  but  1  ex- 
pect sho  has  her  match  in  her 
niece." 

"Oh,  £  don't  know;  a  girl  has 
not  much  chance  with  a  wo/nan  of 
that  sort.  Her  liu$baiid  was  Miss 
Brooke's  uncle — father's  brother — 
and  was  left  her  guardian.  Then 
he  died,  and  the  duties  devolved 
on  this  good  lady.  Bob  of  course 
went  ulF  to  school  and  college ; 
T  don't  tliink  be  troubled  the 
domestic  portals  much,  and  this 
girl  was  loft  in  tho  charge  of 
a  match-making  mother,  with 
two  daughters  of  her  own  to 
marry." 

*'  She  married  them,  I  suppose  1 " 
Sir  Aymer  questioned. 

"Yes,  very  well,  acoorrling  to 
her  own  views.  I  never  saw  two 
girls  out  of  whom  all  spirit  bad 
been  so  completely  taken ;  they 
scarcely  dared  to  speak  without 
leave !  And  then  the  paLh  clear, 
the  daughters  out  of  Uie  way,  a 
niece  wiio  brings  five  hundred  &• 
year  to  tho  housekeeping  is  an 
agreeable  addition." 
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"And  wliea  doos  sbo  Require 
freedom  1  •' 

*'  When  she  U  twenty-one  she 
can  go  ber  own  way,  and  cotnes 
into  a  very  nice  fortane  besidea, 
BO  I  believe.  But  I  am  only  gos- 
siping, I  know  vory  little." 

"  I  wonder,"  Sir  Aytner  Baid, 
slowly,  "  that  she  does  not  marry  ; 
it  would  offer  a  means  of  escape." 

"Rumour  says," — Mr  Ferris 
lowered  bia  voiee  impressively, — 
"  that  that  is  what  she  intends 
to  do  ;  and  be,  who  has  just  joined 
her,  is  said  to  be  the  man." 

8ir  Aym«r  looked  ap  with  cori- 
oaity  ;  then  "  Lord  Gresham  1 "  be 
exolainieil,  incredulously. 

Mr  Ferris  nodde<l. 

"  Hut  be  is  old  enough  to  be 
her  father ! " 

"  It  is  the  fashion  amongst 
beauties,"  the  other  man  replied, 
carelessly,  and  then  again,  too 
late,  would  fain  have  rpcaltf^  the 
malapropos  words.  "  He  is  a  fine 
old  man,"  he  added,  hastily,  "re- 
spected and  admired  by  everyone," 

Yes,  he  at  least  was  not  mode 
op  to  imitate  forgotten  youth,  that 
was  all  Aymer  Digby  could  think 
of,  as  he  walked  away.  And  in 
addition  he  had  position,  and 
great  estates,  and  a  tiuo  old  name ; 
his  first  wife  bad  died  years  ago 
and  had  left  him  childless  —  of 
course,  what  roorfl  likely  I  A 
splendid  match,  every  one  would 
tell  her  so, — out  of  an  unhappy 
home  too,  it  would  be  an  easy  way 
to  freedom. 

"  Oh,  but  she  is  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  girl  to  do  that."  The 
words  had  passed  hia  lipa  without 
any  reflection  :  it  was  of  the  child 
on  the  City  of  Prague  h«  had  beeu 
thinking. 

"Bub  Lady  Brook©  is  just  the 
kind  of  woman,"  his  friend  had 
retorted  diyly,  and  he  recognised 
the  truth  of  the  wonbt,  that  there 
was   another    factor  in    the  girl's 


life  to  be  taken  into  account.  He 
thoQght  of  it  all  the  way  home; 
of  course,  now  the  id(^a  was  brought 
to  his  notice,  Lord  Gresham  was 
always  in  attendance.  He  himself 
rarely  went  to  balls ;  his  chances 
of  meeting  her  wi^re  limited  to  a 
dinner  party,  or  an  afternoon  call, 
but  on  such  occasions,  if  Jack  Cur- 
zon  was  always  fluttering  round, 
Ijord  Gresbam  was  there  as  well. 
Of  course,  the  old  story  1  He 
was  conscious  of  impatience  at  tho 
thought,  and  doubtless  it  would 
end  the  same  way. 

That  very  evening,  as  chance 
would  have  it,  when  he  entered 
Mra  Murray's  drawing-room,  the 
6r8t  p'?rson  on  whom  his  eyes  fell 
was  Felicity  Brooke.  For  a  mar- 
vel she  was  not  smiling,  or  even 
8pi.>aking,  but  standing  by  ber 
aunt  in  an  attitude  that  suggested 
expectancy.  Entering  the  room, 
he  met  her  eyes  turned  towards 
him,  but  immediately  they  fell, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Jack 
Ourzon's  \'oice  sounded  in  his  ear. 
He  might  have  guessed  it,  might 
easily  have  interpreted  wtiat  the 
silence  and  expectancy  meant. 

A  minute  later  he  was  walking 
into  dinner  with  Felicity  Brooke's 
hand  on  bis  arm.  When  they  were 
seated,  he  found  that  on  the  girl's 
other  side  was  Lord  Greaham, 
nearly  opposite  Jack  Corson's 
fresh,  boyish  face. 

In  Im  present  mood  he  waa 
glad  of  the  arrangement,  which 
brought  so  much  within  his  scope 
of  vision ;  in  two  hours  ho  would 
surely  find  oat  if  there  were  any 
foundation  for  the  rumour  that 
had  reached  him. 

9ho  was  very  quiet,  quieter  than 
he  had  ever  known  her,  but  now 
and  again  she  asked  him  those 
point-blank  questions  for  which 
she  was  famous. 

*'  Don't  you  ever  go  to  balls,  Sir 
Aymer  1"  she  suddenly  turned  her 
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bead  to  say ;  "  I  thought,  of  course, 
you  would  have  Ijoen  at  the 
Vavasour's  last  night," 

"No,  I  am  afraid  I  am  too 
old" 

'*  How  old  are  you  ? " 

"Thirty.five." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  I " 

Such  a  troubled  sigh  Followed 
the  words  that  it  checked  the 
laugh  that  rose  to  his  lips.  Ue 
could  not  ask  what  lier  words 
meant — he  kucw. 

Lord  Oreaham  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  animated  discussion  with  his 
hostess.  Ho  leant  a  littlo  nearer, 
and  "  Now  it  is  my  turn  to  ask 
questions,"  he  said.  "You  have 
never  told  mo  what  happened  when 
you  reached  England.  Was  #/«," 
lowering  his  voice,  "  very  angry  T  " 

"  Very, — I  suppose." 

"  You  suppose  ? " 

"  I  did  not  see  her  for  two 
years.     1  was  left,  at  school." 

"No  holidays?" 

*'  No ;  you  foretold,  you  remem- 
ber, that  the  consequences  were 
always  unpleasant  of  making  fools 
of  ourselves !  Well,  they  tcar«," 
she  added,  emphatically. 

"  I  might  have  saved  you  the 
pain  of  prophecy  at  least ;  it  is  as 
well  to  It^ave  people  to  Und  out 
such  truths  for  themselves." 

Hhe  made  no  reply. 

And  somehow  her  silence  served 
to  prevent  any  further  reference  to 
the  subject,  and  afterwards  there 
was  little  opportunity.  Lord 
Oresham  joined  in  the  talk,  and 
she  made  no  effort  to  prevent  him. 

But  when  she  was  leaving  he 
followed  her  to  the  door,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  at  Lady 
Rashleigh's  ball  the  following 
night.  *'  But  of  course  you  will, 
80  perhaps  we  shall  meet.  I  have 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  go." 

"I  hope  you  will,"  she  replied, 
and  though  ahe  added  nothing  else, 
he  felt  that  she  wished  it  really, 


— that  ahe  was  glatl  to  hope  that 
he  would  be  there.  fl 
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And  yet  when  eleven  o'clock 
found  him  the  following  evening 
entering  the  room,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct pang  at  the  memory  of  the 
cool  comfort  and  peace  of  the 
Club. 

Nevertheless  he  made  bU  way 
into  the  hot  ball-room,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  glanced  slowly 
round.  She  wa?  not  there,  of  that 
he  was  certain.  Well,  he  would 
wait  until  he  saw  her.  It  was 
cool  standing  here :  Ixihind  the 
curtain  by  which  he  found  himself 
there  was  evidently  an  open  win-  Jk 
dow,— it  was  very  refreshing.  fl 

Some  one  else  was  waiting  too^ 
that  he  perceived.  Just  oppoute 
him  stood  grey-headed  Lord  Ores- 
bam,  not  taking  part  in  the  revelry 
any  more  than  he  himset  f  was 
doing,  and  it  waa  with  suddenly 
accented  curiosity  he  took  note  of 
him. 

A  remarkable  figure  and  face, — 
certainly  a  man  that  a  girl  might 
respect,  and  marry  with  dignity, 
and  yet  bow  much  she  must  inevi- 
tably lose,  even  with  all  that 
thrown  into  the  balance.  ^ 

Here  his  thoughts  were  inter- 1 
rupted  by  voices,  low  voices,  be- 
hind liim, — the  curtain  apparently 
concealed  a  balcony, — the  voicei, 
he  recognised  them  both.  He  was 
scarcely  conscious  he  was  listening, 
Ijefore  he  had  heard  the  short, 
quick  words. 

"Throw  it  up,"  in  the  roan's 
young  voice,  how  easily  be  recog- 
nised it.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
l^ing  unhappy  t  and  you  are  un- 
happy !  Throw  prudence  to  the 
windsj^you  did  so  once  before, 
you  know, — and  I  will  go  to  Bob, 
and  see  him,  and  explain." 

"  No,  no— it  is  very  good  of  you, 
but  I  would  rather  it  went  on  as  it 
ia.     I  don't  wish  Bob  to  know 
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thing.  Come,  we  had  better  return, 
or  I  shall  be  missed. " 

The  man  ma<le  no  answering 
comment, — he  lifted  the  curtains, 
Aymer  Digby  had  only  time  to 
turn  and  saunter  away  before  he 
was  in  the  room,  Felicity  by  his 
side.  A  little  distance  off  he  turned 
his  h<'ad  and  looked  at  her.  It 
was  difficult  to  associate  her  with 
trouble,  or  anything  indeed  but 
carele^is,  triumphant  girlhood,  but 
she  was  troubled,  he  knew  it, — or 
were  the  overheard  words  the  key 
to  the  expression  he  noted  in  her 
eyes ) 

At  the  sight  of  that  expression 
something  was  born  in  him,  some 
svsift  longing  to  save  her,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  hurrying  farther  on 
that  path  on  which  she  had  already 
entered, — to  warn  her  back,  if  pos- 
sible, into  youth  and  happiness, — 
before  the  final  steps  were  taken. 
Of  what  he  should  say  there  was 
no  definite  consciousness,  —  the 
words  would  be  found  in  which  to 
warn  and  counsel.  It  was  as  if 
J I  ilda,  in  her  gracious,  serious 
womanhood,  were  standing  by  his 
side,  urging  him  to  do  what  be 
could. 

At  the  same  moment  Lord  Gres- 
hatn,  seeing  her,  had  also  made  a 
step  forward,  but  when  Aymer 
Digby  was  roused  and  determined, 
ho  was  not  easily  outdone  :  he  was 
standing  beside  her,  her  hand  was 
on  his  arm,  his  decided  voice  in 
her  ears — "  This  is  our  dance,  I 
think,"  and  then  he  and  she  were 
walking  away  from  the  ball-room 
together. 

"  It  was  not  your  dance,"  she 
said,  decidedly,  a  minute  later,  "  it 
was  Jack's." 

*'  Who  is  Jack  1 " 

"  He  is  Bob's  dearest  friend," 
she  answered,  calmly.  He  looked 
quickly  down  at  her,  but  her  in- 
genuous eyes  were  frankly  raised. 
It  was  hard  to  accuse  her  of  want 
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of  frankness,  but  of  course  on  such 

a  subject *'  You  told  me  you 

did  not  dance,"  she  added,  a  second 
later. 

"  Neither  do  I.  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you,  that  is  the  reason  of  my 
pretence." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  but  said 
nothing,  and  they  walked  on  till 
the  fernery,  a  small  glass  building 
that  led  into  the  conservatory,  was 
reached.  It  was  quite  deserted  :  a 
valse  was  sounding  in  the  distance, 
and,  except  for  the  splash  of  falling 
water  into  a  little  marble  basin, 
there  was  no  sound. 

After  all,  he  recognised,  it  was 
not  quite  as  easy  to  say  anything, 
at  any  rate  to  begin,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

There  were  two  chairs  in  the 
shade  of  a  palm-tree  away  from  the 
door — he  walked  over  there  and 
bid  her  seat  herself :  it  was  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  sat  down 
beside  her.  "  What  do  you  want 
to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Her  voice,  quiet  and  grave,  was 
the  first  to  break  silence ;  it  gave 
him  the  impetus  he  needed. 

"  It  is  always  diflScult,"  he  said, 
"almost  impossible,  for  a  man  to 
speak  to  a  woman ;  but  you  are  a 
child  —  compared  with  me  —  a 
child,"  he  repeated,  "and  if  one 
sees  a  child  about  to  do  any- 
thing very  foolish,  one  is  bound 
to  speak " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  not  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  monosyllable. 

"  I  wish,"  he  exclaimed,  im- 
petuously, "that  you  had  gone  to 
Charleston  with  Mrs  Davis." 

She  laughed,  but  rather  un- 
steadily. 

"Why,  I  wonder?" 

"  It  would  have  saved  you  two 
years  at  school  without  a  holiday, 
would  it  not  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  sighed,  ever  so  air- 
ily. "  Well  now,  it  is  my  turn ; 
3i 
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let  me  tell  you  what  /  wish.  I 
wish  that  you  had  praised  mo 
wliion.  I  told  you  that  I  had  de- 
cided to  go  to  Englund.  When  I 
told  you,  evidently  yearning  for 
praiue,  I  think  you  uiight  have 
given  it,  and  it  would  have  wade 
it  much  easier," 

"Why  11  question  back.  Though 
I  know,  of  course,  you  expected  a 
great  deal  of  praise  in  those  days," 
— he  paused  and  looked  inquiring- 
ly at  her.  "  IJut  that  is  not  what 
T  wish  to  flay." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  eay  ?" 

Her  cliiu  was  on  her  hands,  ber 
elbows  rested  on  her  knees,  she 
did  not  look  up  oa  she  apoke. 
*'  I  want  to  warn  you,  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  do  it— a  man  is  so 
clumsy." 

He  did  not  glance  towards  her, 
and  yet  he  was  well  awu'e  of  the 
scarlet  ilame  mouuliug  iu  her 
cheeks,  and  it  was  witli  a  swift 
determination  to  spare  her  pain 
that  his  next  wonk  cnme. 

"  You  are  on  the  brink  of  folly 
— madnfws  ;  at  least  so  it  seems  to 
the  uutstder.  What  tempts  yon, 
of  course,  I  don't  know  ;  but  what- 
ever the  temptation  may  be,  the 
result  will  be  unbappiness.  You  " 
— he  averted  hia  eyes — "would 
never  be  happy  in  a  loveless  mar- 
riagts^ — ^you  do  not  know,  that  is 
all.  You  were  brave  and  fearless 
enough  once ;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  call  back  your  courage 
now." 

■She  did  not  move,  she  made  no 
faintest  comment  on  his  words — 
her  elbows  rciited  on  Iiur  knee,  she 
did  not  look  up  as  he  8poke. 

"Let  mo  tell  you  a  story,"  he 
went  on  directly.  '*Once  I  was 
yoang — I  loved  " — his  voice  sank 
lower  still — "a  woman,  young, 
beautiful,  as  you.  She  —  well,  I 
think  slic  loved  mc ;  but  love,  so 
she  decided,  was  not  enough. 
There  were  otlier,  greater  things 


in  life,  for  which  she  might  sell 
herself.  So  she  left  me,  and  gave 
her  beauty  to  a  man,  old  and  worn, 
in  exchange  for  a  titlu  and  a  cor- 
onet, and  everything  else  that  she 
fancied  would  make  her  happy."    fl 

He  had  not  once  looked  up    B 
ho  would  not  see  her  face  whilst 
he  told  the  story  that  might  save 
her  from  a  like  fate ;  bat  he  knew 
slie  had  risen,  that  she  was  stand-H 
ing  a  little  behind  his  chair,  where^H 
even   had   he   lifted  his  eyes,  he™ 
could  nnt  have  seen  her  face. 

"jVnd  yout"      He   hoard   the 
low,  hurried  question. 

"  I  have  told  you  one  side  of 
the  stoiy,"  he  went  on,  slowly. 
"  She — well,  if  she  did  not  attain 
happiness,  gained  what  sho  had 
desired, — but  for  the  man,  it  was 
Otherwise.  She  left  him  in  des- 
pair, that  ended  in  contempt  and 
haired  for  all  women  ;  dejspairj 
which  first  broke  his  hearty  then  de 
stroyed  his  faith,  and  finally- 

He  half  paused. 

"And  finally  ?"     The  low  roice" 
was  quite  steady,  there  was  a  half- 
queetion  iu  the  words. 

"  And  finally,"  he  went 
slowly,  "has  ended — Heaven, 
praised  ! — in  the  knowledge  thftE^ 
ihe  cruel  work  of  one  woman  is  at 
length  only  a  memory,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  freshness,  and 
joy,  and  happuieas  that  life  once 
offered,  arc  also  at  an  end  for  ever." 

Just  a  second's  silence,  whiUt 
the  valso  in  the  distance  sounded, 
and  the  fountain  trickled  on  into 
the  l>asin,  before  the  girl  spoko, 
and  as  she  did  >io  she  )>ent  herfl 
head  so  near  to  his  that  everjr' 
word,  low  OS  it  was,  reached  hi3 
ears. 

"Is  the  faith  quite  dead!     I( 

"  and  OS  she  spoke  she  : 

her  iiand  on  the  back  of  his  dioir 
aa  if  to  steady  heraelf, — "if  you 

met  a  woman  who  loved  you " 

she  paused  again, — "and  was  true 
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and  faithful,  would  nol  that  help 
to  undo  the  p&atl " 

A  silence.  Then,  "  It  is  too 
late,"  llje  man  said  slowly.  "  That, 
you  see,  is  whst  a  woman's  uoward- 
ice  and  treacliery  can  accomplish." 

The  music  was  silent,  tlie  valse 
over,  people  were  crowdiug  into 
the  conservatory,  eager  voices 
breaking  the  stiUnosa. 

AymcT  Digbf  rose  from  his 
seat 

"I  had  better  tfl.ke  you  back  to 
the  ball-room,"  he  said.  "They 
will  be  looking  for  you."  He  ro- 
fnuned  from  glancing  in  her  direc- 
tion, he  did  not  add  auoLlier  word, 
but  as  they  were  leaving  tlie  long 
passage,  young  Carzon  appeared 
in  sight 

"There  is  Jock,"  she  spoke, 
rather  ttusteadily  ho  fancied.  "I 
want  to  aprak  to  him.  Wait, 
please.  It  is  bis  dance,"  in  dis- 
connected sentcnoes.  She  was 
whit*",  cariously  white,  he  thought, 
as  he  took  her  hand  and  aaid  good 
night  "  0 ood-byeV'  he  addid ;  "  1 
am  loaring  town  to-morrow  —  I 
may  not  see  you  for  some  Ume." 

He  turned  away  :  for  half  a 
second  her  eyes  followed  hin  tall 
figure,  and  fair,  smooth  head.  And 
then,  '^*I  am  so  tired,  Jack,"  she 
said.  "  I  do  wish  you  oonld  per- 
suade Aunt  Barbara  to  go  home." 

"  You  Jook  tired,  but  it  is  not 
really  tiredneits,  it  is  Iwther.  Did 
mj  eyea  deceive  me,"  in  lighter 
tones,  *'or  did  I  see  you  and  the 
'Preserver'  come  out  of  the  con- 
serratory  together  t  What  goings- 
on  t  I  shall  have  to  look  on  him 
as  a  rival  next^  I  suppose?  Uia 
dislike  going  off,  oh?" 

"  Ue  never  disliked  me,"  she 
said,  but  she  did  not  umile ;  "  he 
is  only  inditTerent." 

'*Only  indifferent"  The  words 
echoed  in  her  ears  during  the  drive 
liome;  soutetiuies  they  changed  to 
other  words  which  kept  time  to  the 
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horses'  feet,  "  Refused  "  (  "  Very 
kindly  and  courteou«ly,  he  would 
alwayi)  try  to  bo  courteous^for  be 
does  not  dislike  me,  he  is  only 
indifferent" 

"Write  to  Lord  Gresham  to- 
morrow, Felicity,"  hor  aunt  said 
as  they  walked  up-stalrs,  "and  ask 
him  to  dine  with  us  on  Sunday.  I 
told  him  to  expect  a  letter." 

"  I  would  rather  you  wrote." 

"Why,  I  wouderl  Vou  write 
the  other  Invitations,  why  should 
you  make  a  didiculty  about  this  ^ 
onel  I  suppose  merely  out  otfl 
love  of  eon  trad  iction.**  fl 

There  was  no  reply.     After  all, 
it  was  not   worth   arguing  over 
Bho  said  "  Good  night,"  and  turned  ■ 
away.  ^ 

She  did  not  sleep  much  :  the 
summer  dawn  was  sU-allng  into 
the  room  before  she  fell  into  a 
short,  troubled  slumber,  but  to 
her  perfect  health  and  strength,  it 
needed  more  than  a  sleepless  night 
to  take  the  lustre  from  her  dark. 
eyes  and  the  rich  bloom  from 
cheeks.  Tbo  school-room  was  hoi 
own  sitting-room  ;  sho  went  thoro 
while  it  was  yet  early  lo  t^at  her 
broakfo&t  iu  solitude,  and  thought 
a  great  deal, — and  the  result  of  all  h 
the  thinking  was,  that  by  eleven  ■ 
o'clock,  with  paper  and  ink  bc-foro 
her,  she  was  fulljlling  her  aunt's 
bidding,  and  writing  to  Lord 
Greeham.  It  meant  a  good  deal, 
she  felt — much  more  was  involved 
than  that  Sunday  dinner,  at  which 
no  other  guest  would  be  present, 
and  after  which  Lady  Brooke 
would  vanish  to  tlie  inner  drawing- 
room  on  some  pretence,  and  she 
and  he  would  be  left  virtually 
alone. 

"What  does  it  matter T"  aha 
thought  wearily,  u  she  wrote  his 
name.  "  He  is  good  and  kind,  and 
I — I  like  him  U;tter  than  any  one 
else, — and  this  life,  I  cannot  bear 
it  any  lunger!" 
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And  at  that  moment  tUe  door 
waH  Rtiddenty  opotied,  and,  witlt- 
out  any  warning,  Ayuier  I'igby 
unttired  ihtj  room. 

The  lirst  thought  lio  hod  was, 
tb&t  somehow  once  again  ahe  was 
the  child  oE  the  City  of  Pt-agiio, 
with  whom  of  lat«  ho  had  coasod 
to  associate  Iior.  She  was  dronscd 
in  dark-blue  linon,  made  with  a 
sailorUko  sliirt— it  mity  Iiavo  been 
in  part  that  fact  —  and  her  hair 
also  was  twisted  loosely  up  with  a 
comb,  from  which  it  escaped  in 
careless  loops  and  curia.  That 
was  his  first  thought.  The  second, 
even  as  he  approached  the  table 
at  which  she  wrote,  was,  that 
never  before  during  all  their  ac- 
quaintance had  he  ever  seen  her 
look  frightened,  and  now  into  her 
eyea  there  certainly  pajssed  an 
expression  which  baniuhtKl  their 
fearlessness :  then  the  latihea  had 
fallen,  and  he  was  standing  by  her 
aide. 

"Of  courao  I  am  a  fool" — his 
Toioe  was  rough  and  moved — "  but 
tell  me,  what  did  you  mean  by 
those  worcU  you  said  to  me  last 
night  1" 

There  was  a  hurried  glance 
round,  as  if  she  were  calculating 
the   chances   of  escape :    then   he 
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heanl  a  sharp,  painful  8ol>,  and  she 
had    covered   her    face    with    her 
handd,   and  between    the   sleudoi 
lingers  two  tears  fell. 

"Felicity,"— he  knelt  beside  hi 
taking  her  hands  in  his, — *'  do  n 
cry.      Is  it  my  roughness  that  h 
hurt  you?     Answer  me,  did  they 
mean  nothing  1    Tell  me — yoa  mo; 
trust  mo." 

Still  no  answer.     Ho  lifted  liii 
hands,  and,  chispiiig  hers  gantly, 
d  re w   them    down    into   her    lap. 
The   lashes   wi-re   wet,    the    t^sarv, 
roi^e  and  fell  slowly  one  by  one. 

"Perhaps  the  Colly  waa  in  co 
ing  back,"  he  siid,  and  h'xa  vol 
was    stUI    strange    and    hurried 
"but  you  are  courageous — spej 
to  me.     Shall  I  go  or  stay  t " 

The  dark  eyes  were  raised  for 
niomout.  Perhaps  their  esprcssioi 
was  enough,  perhaps  words  we 
uuneoessary,  for  "Say  It  once,"  iv 
said,  very  low;  "tell  mo  that  yoi 
love  me." 

"Oh,  you  know  it,"  sho  cried 
"  yoa  must  know  it  1  1  am  onl 
afraid." 

But  with  his  arm  round  her  and 
his  kisses  on  her  tear-wet  cheoki 
it  seemetl  easy  to  believe  the  vol 
that  told  her  there  waa  not! 
more  for  her  to  fear. 
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AN     ANCIENT    INN. 


"Air!  there  you  are,"  said  a 
friend  whom  I  mot  late^ly  at  the 
"Writers'  Club,  which  soino  of  our 
women  authors  frequpnt.  "I  have 
been  nursing  up  something  new 
in  the  natural  history  line,  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  I  thought  would 
interest  you,  and  perhaps  serve  as 
cnpy  for  your  'Country  Month  by 
Month.'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
rabbit  tliat  casts  its  furry  skin, 
entirely  and  completely,  just  as  a 
snake  does  f " 

"  Never,"  I  answer,  confidently. 

"Then  T  can  tell  you  of  one 
which  happens  to  be  just  now 
going  through  the  loosening  pro- 
cess. You  can  go  and  sen  it  if 
you  like,  and  the  coat  which  it 
cast  off  lust  year  as  well ;  also,  if 
you  are  unbelieving,  you  can  put 
your  hand  up  its  back,  and  feel 
the  beautiful  new  coat  of  fur 
underneath  your  hand  and  the 
whole  old  fckin  over  it :  so  com- 
plete is  this,  that  with  a  little 
trimming  at  th*;  head  and  tail,  it 
would  make  the  loveliest  muff. 
It  is  an  Angora  rabbit,  and  the 
fur  is  of  long  silky  dark-grey  hair." 

This  wonderful  creature  was,  I 
learned  further,  to  be  seen  at 
Colnbrook,  a  little  town  which,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  I  had  never 
heard  of  before,  although  from 
the  earliest  times  in  our  history, 
as  I  found  out  later,  it  has  been 
frequented  by  kings,  queens,  am- 
baf^sadors,  not  to  speak  of  those 
*'  Sixe  worthie  Yeomen  of  the 
West,"  of  whom  Gordon  Willough- 
by  (Jyll,  Esq.,  of  the  ancient 
parish  of  Wraysbury,  the  chroni- 
cler of  this  remarkable  little  town, 
tells  that  they  were  written  about 
in  an  old  Ijook  by  "a  certain  Thow 
of  Reading."  This  book,  he  says, 
was,  even  at  the  time  he  wrote, 


early  in  the  century,  difficult  to 
be  procured. 

To  return  to  the  present  time, 
however,  and  to  our  rabbit :  Coln- 
brook, which  had  for  very  many 
years  been  left  out  in  the  cold  in  the 
world's  progress,  through  having 
no  railroad,  is  now  to  be  reached 
by  a  single  line,  running  from 
West  Drayton,  on  the  Great 
Western  line.  Thither  I  jour- 
neyed as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  do  so,  for  I  feared  lest 
that  skin  might  be  cast  before  I 
had  time  to  put  my  hand  in  be- 
tween the  two  coats,  itc,  &c.  As 
I  do  not  purpose  to  describe  the 
rabbit  in  this  article,  it  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  again.  I 
have  simply  spoken  of  it,  as  it  was 
the  cauEe  of  my  visit  to  the  re- 
markable old  town.  Perhaps  I 
should  say,  however,  that  it  was 
just  what  my  friend  described  it,  a 
great  curiosity  in  its  way  ;  so  un- 
usual, in  fact,  that  the  well-known 
zoologist,  Mr  Tegetmeyer  of  the 
'Field,'  &c.,  has  arranged  to  ex- 
hibit the  skin,  now  cast,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  as  he  declares  that 
tlie  case  is  unique  and  most  inter- 
esting. 

As  I  neared  the  little  railway- 
station,  the  line  passing  through  a 
number  of  water-meadows,  a  heron 
rose  with  heavy  flapping  flight 
from  a  small  stream,  a  tributary 
of  the  river  Oolne;  and  presently 
another  from  a  little  runnel,  where 
he  had  been  feeding.  So  in  order  to 
note  this  interesting  bird,  I  was  glad 
to  find  one  need  only  go  a  few  miles 
beyond  Ealing.  Long  lines  of  pol- 
lard willows  lined  the  streams,  and 
there  are  innumerable  little  mn- 
nels  and  channels  that  feed  the 
larger  river.    The  county  of  Back- 
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ingbam  is  bounded  1>y  this  nvor 
Colne  for  a  length  of  fonrtccn  miles 
of  it*  courso,  a%  it  runs  to  empty 
itself  into  th«  Tlinnifs,  opposite 
Tinsi-y  Mnul,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Staines.  An  old  writer  says 
of  these  willowa,  "Such  who  have 
lost  lUiM'r  love  niftke  their  mourn- 
ing garlands,  and  the  Jews  hung 
their  harps  on  tliese  doleful  sup- 
porters." But  in  their  favour 
again  iSfr  Gyll  says  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  owner  of  willows 
will  buy  a  horse,  whilst  by  other 
trees  he  would  only  pay  for  his 
saddle. 

Colnbroolc  itself  is  on  four  chan- 
nels of  the  stream,  and  one-half  of 
the  long  grey  stone  bridge  which 
crosses  it,  just  as  one  ent(;ra  the 
town,  is  in  I^Iiddleaex  and  the 
other  half  in  Buckingham.  It 
belongs  to  the  parish  of  Horton, 
which  name  is  derived  from  Ort  or 
Wori,  a  herb  or  vegetable,  and  tun, 
an  inclosure  or  garden.  The  soil 
here  is  rich  and  fruitful ;  and  this 
wa9  the  rural  retreat  chosen  by 
the  father  of  our  poet  John  Milton, 
when  he  retired  from  his  business 
in  Bread  Street,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy,  to  renew  bis  youth  among 
these  pleasant  surroundings.  In 
spite  01  the  amount  of  water  that 
seems  to  run  and  lie  everywhere 
in  tins  district,  there  must  be 
sometliing  in  the  air  very  con- 
ducive bo  longevity,  for  I  found 
that  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  exceedingly  old.  In 
the  stilted  language  of  a  bygone 
age,  wo  are  told  that  "  Horton  and 
the  repeated  strains  of  tlte  sweet 
bird  of  eve,  for  nightingales  abound 
in  the  village,  together  with  the 
scenery  and  the  society,  awakened 
an  inspiration  in  the  thoughtful 
mind  of  the  young  philosopher  and 
child  of  song.  A  welcome  recep- 
tion at  the  big  Manor  lloase  en- 
deared hiui  to  his  companions,  and 
a«  the  Sabbaths  revolved  he  found 
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himself  the  centre  of  a  congrega- 
tion animated  with  warm  devotion 
and  gratitude,  whose  expansion  is 
a  virtue  and  a  pleasure.'* 

Are  not  these  what  used  to  be 
called   rounded   periods  ?     Life   is 
now  too  rapid,  fortunately  or  un* 
fortunately,  shall  we  say,  for  sen- 
tences such  as  these,  in  which  many 
of  our  cultured  forefathers  deliglit*M 
ed.     Not  so,  however,  that  earlyfl 
writer  whom  Mr  Gyll  calls   "old" 
Thow  of  Reading,"  whose  "  pleas- 
ant   Historie,"    as   we    shall    see 
further  on,  is  niarVed  by  a  pithy     n 
simplicity  of  style  which  is  quita^ 
refreshing.  S 

The  home  of  the  rabbit  which  I 
had  come  to  see  was,  I  found,  in 
an  old-fashioned  little  liousn  just 
where  the  town  bngins,  and  I  had 
a  pleasant  welcome  from  its  owners. 
"  What  an  old  -  world  forgotten 
sort  of  air  your  little  town  has,"  I 
remarked  to  my  hostess,  a  moat 
intelligent  and  youthful  old  lady, 
now  in  her  eightieth  year.  I  sat 
in  her  pretty  drawing-room,  atrok- 
ing  the  silky  hair  of  the  rabbit, 
which  was  in  my  lap,  for  Bunny 
is  allowed  to  run  about  the  hoas« 
and  the  garden  freely. 

"  Ah,  yes !  it  is  indeed  so ;  yet 
I  retiiumber  the  time  when  coaches 
ran  by  our  house  every  five  min- 
utes, and  great  waggons,  too,  with 
eigbt  horses  bo  each,  their  bells 
jingling  merrily ;  but  now  the 
place  is  silent  indeed.  Across  the 
road  there,  you  see  King  John's 
old  house — Magna  Charta  island, 
you  know,  la  very  near  to  this; 
and  a  few  doors  farther  ap  in  car 
street  is  the  house  that  used  to  be 
a  noted  inn  called  the  Catherine's 
Wheel,  Henry  VITT.  stayed 
there  with  Queen  Catherine  and 
their  suite.  It  is  still  a  good 
bouse,  but  it  has,  as  you  wilt  see, 
been  ref  rented.  The  Ostrich 
Inn  is,  however,  the  great  feature 
of  the  place :  it  is  the  house  where. 
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thp  aniKasfladors  u&^d  lo  put  up,  in 
orHcr  to  robe  thrin»f-lves  before 
being  presentfd  to  royalty  at  Wind- 
sor. Queen  Eliy.ttIj<Hh'8  anus  aro 
still  over  thfl  mantel  in  onis  old 
room ;  she  Btaycd  tht^m  once  whilst 
one  of  the  wheels  of  her  coach, 
which  had  come  to  grief,  was  being 
rcp&irrd.  The  house  ia  well  worth 
going  over :  they  will  show  you 
tlie  best  chamber,  which  T)iuk 
Turptn  always  used,  and  the  win- 
dow from  which  he  sprana;  into 
the  road  below  when  he  was  once 
hotly  pursued.  But  the  inn,  in- 
deed, is  chiefly  noted  for  the  great 
number  of  murders  which  took 
place  there  at  one  time." 

"  Have  you  any  old  book  about 
the  place  7 "  I  asked. 

"There  used  to  be  one ;  but  no 
one  seems  to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  it.  It  was  written  alwut 
three  hundred  years  ago.  We  can 
•how  you,  however,  a  history  of 
this  parish,  which  was  written 
early  in  this  century." 

This  was  the  book  to  which  I 
havepreviously  alluded  J  and  after 
glancing  at  some  of  its  factii  about 
Colnbrook,  and  hearing  the  tales 
which  my  hostess  and  her  daughter 
told  me,  with  the  hinU  at  that  old 
1>ook  which  was  fifty  years  ago 
already  so  "dilHcnlt  to  be  pro- 
cured," I  began  to  feel  I  was 
coming  in  touch  with  on  old- 
world  life — rare,  indeed,  to  hear 
of  in  the  present  day — and  1  was 
ioued  with  that  instinct  which 
was  keen  in  my  old  f&vou  rites, 
William  and  Mary  Howitt,  and 
of  which  that  oharming  author, 
Miss  Mitford,  wrote :  *'  All  my 
life  long  I  have  had  a  passion  for 
that  sort  of  seeking  that  implies 
finding — the  secret,  I  Itt-Uevo,  of 
th«  love  of  field  sports— which  is 
in  man's  mind  a  natural  impulse," 

The  first  thing  to  do  was,  L  felt, 
to  go  and  have  some  luncheon  at 
the  old  Ostrich  Inn,  which  I  found 
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to  be  a  most  interesting  old  bouse, 
part  of  which  has  long  been  used 
as  corn-stores.  The  whole  build- 
ing ia  panelled  with  beautifully 
grained  eheetnut-wood,  which  was 
all  grown  on  the  adjacent  Uouns- 
low  Heath.  Tq  the  part  now  used 
OS  an  inn,  this  has  unfortunately  ^ 
been  painted  or  papered  over ;  but  H 
in  the  larger  rooms  up  stairs,  now 
used  for  storing  grain,  it  Is  as  it 
originally  was. 

The  old  landlady's  daughter,  in 
showing  mo  Dick  Turpin's  rooiOj 
said  that  as  children  they  always 
feared  to  go  into  it,  brcaufie  of  the 
tales  told  of  all  that  had  happened 
there.  Tradition  indeed  said  that 
there  had  been  the  gruesome  old 
death-trap,  of  which  I  shall  tell 
further  on.  But  that  could  not 
have  been  so,  as  the  house  that 
stood  6rst  on  this  site,  called  in 
our  old  book  the  Crane,  must  have 
been  that  public  inn  with  ttie  half  fl 
hide  of  lau<l,  on  the  site  of  the^ 
present  Ostrich,  on  the  road  to 
London,  which  was  given  to  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon  by  Milo 
Crispin  in  return  for  certain  good 
olHces  received  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  soon  after  the  Konnou. 
Conquest ;  which  inn  was,  as  wa 
shall  see,  destroyed  by  order  of 
King  Henry  I.,  at  tlie  time  when 
the  present  town  is  said  to  bavo 
been,  lirst  called  Colebrook.  In 
the  Doomsday  Book  it  had  not 
been  mentioned  by  that  name. 

Amongst  other  old  furniture  in 
Dick  Turpin's  room  is  an  old  chests, 
on  which  ia  lettered,  "f!od  givo 
Jeames  .Stiles  grace,  1695,"  Thera 
were  four  doors  to  this  room,  and 
a  hidden  communication  with  a 
large  well-lloored  attic-room,  (hat 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  long 
building.  The  exterior  of  this  is 
remarkably  well  preserved,  and  it 
is  strange  that  it  has  attracted  so 
little  notice  in  works  descriptive 
of  old  domestic  architecture. 
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I  tn  tbo  centre,  over  an  archway, 
'  U  the  (raino  of  a  doorway,  and  the 
ledge  on  wliich  i-cstcd  thp  l>a!cony 
from  wliioh,  over  a  sniaU  draw- 
bridge, Uie  "  tjuality  "  BU-ppod  on 
to  the  tops  of  Urn  old  coaches. 
We  read  of  the  Ostrich  as  having 
been  a  famous  inn  frequently  re- 
sorted to  by  "  visitors  wending  to 
and  from  the  Palace  at  Windsor," 
as  far  back  as  the  timo  of  Edward 
I. ;  and  in  '  Froissart's  Ohroniclea  ' 
he  says  of  four  French  Ambas- 
sadors to  Edward  III.,  "So  they 
dynnd  in  the  Kynge's  chamber, 
ftod  after  they  departed,  and  lay 
the  same  night  at  Golbroolf  and 
the  next  day  at.  I^ondon,"  Mr 
Uyll  again  speaks  of  the  "sad 
reputation  "  of  this  inn  for  "  sys- 
tematio  removal  of  strangers." 

The  old  ballad  of  the  three 
cooks  of  Cotnbrook  was  com- 
posed here.  Later  on  Queen 
Elixabeth  and  many  great  Conrt 
magnates  slept  at  the  old  George 
Inn,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  wooden  statue  of 
St  CJeorge,  which  was  stolen  by  a 
^  clothier  from  the  porcb  of  the  par- 
ish church  of  Dursley  in  Glouces- 
ter, and  carried  to  Colebrook  on 
his  waggon.  But  the  Ostrich  has 
remained  always  an  the  centre  of 
interest  in  the  old  town. 

At  the  Ostrich  again  I  heard  of 
the  old  book.  It  was  not  there ; 
but  1  did  not  return  to  town  from 
Colnbrook,  that  day,  without  hav- 
ing found  it,  and  it  lies  before  me 
as  I  write  this  article.  It  was 
written  by  Tom  Deloney,  a  famous 
ballad-maker  and  broadsheet  writer 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who  waa 
also  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"Jack  of  l*ewberry,"  and  some 
lives  of  contemporaneous  angling 
worthies.  SeveniJ  of  Deloney's 
"Garlands"  and  broad-sheets  have 
l>een  reprinted  by  the  Percy 
Society,  and  his  chapbooks  were 
long  favourites  with  the  people. 
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The  proper  title  of  the  hook  is 
'Thomas  of  Reading ;  or.  The  Sixe 
worthieYeomenof  tlieWesl^'  which 
woB,  as  its  title-paj;;e  states,  "  Now 
for  the  sixth  time  correct^^d  and 
enlarged  by  T.  D.,"  and  printed 
in  Ijondon  by  Eliz.  Allde  for 
llobert  Bird,  16.12.  The  anthor 
of  the  later  work  I  have  alluded 
to  was  therefore  incorrect  when 
he  spoke  of  it  as  having  been 
irritten  by  one  Thow  of  Reading. 
He  knew  of  the  Iraok  probably 
only  by  hearsay.  The  story  of 
Thomas  of  Reading  concerns  Coln- 
brook, because  the  surname  of  that 
worthy  clothier  was  Oole ;  and  it 
was  the  tragic  ending  to  his  life 
which  took  place  at  the  Crane 
Inn,  that  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Oi^trich,  which  caused 
the  place  to  be  called  Colnbrook, 
and  the  stream  which  runs  past 
the  bottom  of  the  inn-yard  to  be 
called  the  Colne.  In  all  the 
earlier  records  the  name  is  written 
Colbrook,  Culbrok,  or  Colebrook, 
as  it  is  pronounced. 

I  shall  give  the  story  of  Thomas 
Cole  as  far  as  possible  in  the  very 
wording  of  tite  quaint  author:  it 
presents  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  that  early 
age  than  I  remember  to  have  read 
elsewhere.  The  spelling  will  be 
altered  i»ltgbtly,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  intelligible. 

In  the  days  of  King  Henry  I. 
there  lived  nine  men  who,  for  the 
trade  of  clotliing,  wore  famous 
throughout  all  England.  This 
art  iu  those  days  was  held  in 
high  reputation  both  in  respect 
of  the  great  riches  which  thereby 
was  gotten,  as  also  of  the  benefit 
it  brought  to  the  whole  Common- 
wealth :  the  younger  sons  of 
knights  and  gentlemen,  to  whom 
their  fathers  would  leave  no  lands, 
were  most  commonly  preferred  to 
learn  this  trade,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  thereby  li^-©  in  good 
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estate,  and  drive  forth  their  days 
in  prosperity. 

Aniongr  all  crafts  tliis  was  the 
one  by  which  our  country  became 
famous  throughout  all  nations. 
And  it  was  verily  thought  that 
the  one-half  the  people  in  the 
land  lived  in  those  days  thereby, 
and  in  such  good  sort  that  in  the 
Conimonwoalth  there  were  few  or 
no  liegojars  at  all :  poor  people, 
whom  God  lightly  blessed  with 
most  children,  did,  by  means  of 
this  occupation,  so  order  them 
that  by  the  time  they  were  come 
to  be  five  or  seven  years  of  age, 
tliey  were  able  to  get  their  own 
bread  ;  idleness  was  then  banished 
our  coast,  so  that  it  was  a  rare 
thing  to  hear  of  a  thief  in  those 
days.  Therefore  it  was  not  with- 
out cause  that  clothiers  were  then 
both  honoured  and  loved,  among 
whom  these  six  persons  in  this 
king's  days  were  of  great  credit — 
viz.,  Thomas  Cole  of  Reading, 
Gray  of  Gloucester,  Sutton  of 
Salisbury,  P"itzallan  of  Worcester 
—  commonly  called  William  of 
Worcester,  Tom  Dove  of  Exeter, 
and  Simon  of  Soutliampton,  alias 
Siij'Woth  ;  who  were  by  the  king 
called  the  Sixe  worthy  Husbands 
of  the  West.  Then  there  were 
thr<'e  living  in  the  north,  that 
is  to  say,  Cuthhert  of  Kendall, 
Ilodgekins  of  Halifax,  and  Martin 
Eriam  of  Manchester.  Every  one 
of  these  kept  a  great  number  of 
servants  at  work,  spinners,  carders, 
weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  shearmen, 
and  rowers,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  those  who  came  into  their 
houses. 

Those  gallant  clothiers,  by 
reason  of  their  dwelling-places, 
separated  themselves  in  three 
several  companies  :  Gray  of  Glou- 
cester, William  of  Worcester,  and 
Thomas  of  Reading,  because  their 
journey  to  Ijondon  was  all  one 
way,  conversed  generally  together; 
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and  Dove  of  Exeter,  Sutton  of 
Salisbury,  and  Simon  of  South- 
ampton in  like  sort  kept  company 
the  one  with  the  other,  meeting 
all  together  at  Bazingstoke ;  and 
the  three  northern  clothiers  did 
the  like, — they  commonly  did  not 
meet  till  they  came  to  Bolome's 
Inne  in  London. 

Moreover,  for  the  love  and  de- 
light that  these  western  men  had 
each  in  other's  company,  they  did 
so  provide  that  their  waines  and 
themselves  would  ever  meet  upon 
one  day  in  Ix>ndon  at  Jarrat'a 
Hall,  surnamed  the  Giant,  for  that 
he  surpassed  all  other  men  at  that 
age  both  in  stature  and  strength. 

It  chanced  on  a  time  as  thig 
King  Henry — who  for  his  great 
learning  and  wisdom  was  called 
Beauclarke — with  one  of  his  sons 
and  divers  of  his  nobility,  rode  from 
London  towards  Wales  to  appease 
the  fury  of  the  Welshmen,  which 
then  began  to  raise  themselves  in 
arms  against  his  autliority,  that 
he  met  with  a  great  number  of 
waines  loaden  with  cloth  coming 
to  London,  and  seeing  them  still 
drive  one  after  another,  so  many 
together,  demanded  whose  they 
were.  The  waine-men  answered 
in  this  sort,  "Cole's  of  Reading." 
Then  by-and-by  the  king  asked 
another,  saying,  "  Whose  cloth  is 
all  thisl"  "Old  ColeV  qaoth 
he.  The  king  had  met  them  in 
so  narrow  and  straight  a  place 
that  he  and  his  train  were  fain  to 
stand  close  to  the  hedge  whilst 
the  carts  passed  by,  and  as  they 
were  in  number  about  two  hundred, 
it  was  near  hand  an  hour  ere  the 
king  could  get  room  to  be  gone : 
so  that  by  his  long  stay  he  began 
to  be  displeased,  although  the  ad- 
miration of  that  sight  did  much 
qualify  his  fury.  But,  break- 
ing out  in  discontent,  he  said, 
"Methinks  old  Cole  hath  got  a 
commission  for  all  the  carts  io  the 
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country  to  CAiry  hia  cloth.'*  "  And 
how  if  he  havu,"  quoth  one  of  the 
waino-mon:  "doth  that  griovo 
you,  good  sirl"  "Yes,  good  sir," 
said  our  kinjij,  "  what  say  you  to 
that  1 "  Tbft  feUow,  seeing  the 
king  bend  his  brovra,  though  he 
knew  not  what  be  was,  answered, 
"  Why,  air,  if  you  be  angry, 
nohody  c^n  hinder  you  :  for  pos- 
sible, sir,  you  have  anger  at  oom- 
[Dan<lnii-nt."  At  this  the  king 
laughed  heartily  at  him  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  lust  wain*!  went  by, 
which  gave  pastsago  unto  him  and 
his  nobles,  he  entered  into  com- 
munication of  the  commodity  of 
clothing,  and  on  returning  homo 
gave  orders  to  liave  old  Cole 
brought  before  his  Atajesty,  that 
he  might  have  conference  with 
him,  noting  him  to  be  a  person  of 
great  ability. 

The  old  book  gives  further  an 
amusing  account  of  how,  near 
Staiues  again,  the  king  met 
another  company  of  wains  laden 
with  cloth,  and  asking  whose  they 
were,  was  told  *'They  be  Good- 
man Sutton's  of  Salisburie,  good 
sir."  And  again  a  second  aud 
third  time  his  way  was  stopped 
by  them,  tilt  he  cried,  "  God  aend 
me  umiiy  such  Suttons !  .  .  .  I 
always  thought,"  quoth  he,  "  that 
England's  valor  was  more  than 
her  wealth,  yet  now  I  sec  her 
wealth  auUlcieat  to  maintain  her 
valor.'* 

The  clothiers,  it  seems,  were 
wont  to  shorten  the  long  way  to 
Colobrook  with  plensant  discourses. 
Some  of  these  were  full  of  wit  and 
of  sayings  that  are  still  in  familiar 
use  with  us — such,  for  instance, 
as  that  "  God  sends  qb  good  meat, 
but  the  devil  seuds  ua  cooks." 
And  only  yesterday,  in  a  Loudon 
journal,  I  saw  a  eaying  that  I  IJnd 
here  attributed  to  some  one  else. 
In  speaking  of  a  nagging  wife,  our 
old  authot*  Pays  she  did   "  talke 


until  her  goodman'a  hair  did  grow 
through  his  hood." 

At  Colebrook  these  goodmen  of 
the  West  always  dined  trf^ethnr,  for 
good  cheer  was  provided  for  them. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  London, 
where  a  costly  supper  was  r^ady 
For  them  at  the  house  of  Jarrab 
the  Giant.  Over  this  they  made 
their  bargains,  and  upon  every 
bargain  made  the  merchants  '*  still 
used  to  send  some  token  to  the 
clothiers'  wives." 

At  the  Hall  next  day  they 
would  meet  the  three  northern 
clothiers,  and  they  greeted  one 
another  in   this  sort. 

"  What,  my  Masters  of  the  West, 
well  mt?t ;  what  cheere  t " 

"  Even  the  best  cheero  our 
merchants  could  make  un,"  quoth 
Gray. 

"  Then  you  could  not  chooac 
but  fare  well,"  quoth  Hodgekins. 

"  And  you  b»  weary  of  our  com- 
pany, adieu,"  quoth  Sutton. 

"Not  ao,"  said  Martin,  "but 
shall  wu  not  have  a  game  ere  vro 
goal"  And  with  that  oM  Oole 
and  Gray  wont  to  the  dice  with 
Martin  and  Uodgekins ;  aud  the 
dice  running  on  Hodgekins'  aide, 
Cole's  money  began  to  waste,  till 
Cole  cried,  "  By  the  Masst*,  my 
money  shines  as  bad  as  Kortbem 
cloth." 

There  is  a  curious  reference  in 
our  book  to  the  builder  of  the 
Priory  of  St  Bartholomew  in 
Smithfield,  whose  name  is  here 
spelt  "  Reior  "  (RahfTi-).  Tom 
Dove  of  Exeter  loved  music,  and 
had  "all  the  fiddlers  at  a  beck 
of  his  linger,"  so  that  they  fol- 
lowed him  up  and  down  the  city, 
as  diligent  tm  little  chickens  aft«r 
a  hen.  And  there  lived  then  in 
London  "  a  musician  of  great  repu- 
tation, named  Reior,"  who  kept 
his  servants  in  costly  garments, 
their  coats  all  of  one  colour,  which 
it   is    said   is  the   cause  of    the 
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nol)tlity  of  thU  land  bapintjin([  to 
clothe  their  senants  in  Jircry. 
The  bows  of  Rfior's  servatits' 
violins  were  of  solid  silvor.  "Ko 
was  also  for  his  wisdome  cullod  to 
great  office  in  the  city,  who  also 
builded  at  his  own  cost  thn  Priory 
and  IlospitaU  of  Bt  Bnrtholotnew 
in  Smithiield."  Tlie  company  of 
this  gruat  iuDBici»ii,  the  wealthy 
clothier  Tom  Dove  appointed  to 
play.  "  Ijet  as  with  masic  remove 
these  Brabbles  (btckcrings)/'  he 
said.  And  old  Cole,  who  had 
won  back  )m  money  and  mach 
more,  paid  for  the  sacke,  for,  said 
he,  '*  I  promise  you,  I  strive  not 
to  grow  rich  by  dice  -  playing, 
therefore  call  for  what  you  will, 
I  will  pay  for  all." 

Their  business  in  London  being 
ende<l,  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
sixe  clothiers  of  the  ^Vc8t  to  Ii'ovo 
together,  and  to  toike  up  the  first 
night's  lodging  at  Colcbrook. 
There  Cole  of  Reading  was  used 
to  givo  the  money  he  had  with  him 
into  the  keeping  of  the  goodwifo 
of  the  inn  until  the  rooming, 
which  in  the  end  led  to  hia  de- 
struction. 

One  auiiimer  the  king  mode  a 
progrtsas  through  the  West  country, 
and  haTiDg  grown  to  respect  them 
greatly,  he  visited  the  six  clothiers 
in  their  several  towns.  At  Head- 
ing he  and  his  son,  and  the  nobles 
in  attendance,  were  royally  en- 
tortained  by  old  Cole.  He  was 
aroased  and  delighted  by  the  great 
nnmbfr  of  workmen  who  were 
maintained  in  work  by  the  one 
man,  and  be  liked  well  "  thmr  out- 
ward countenances."  As  for  Colo 
himself,  the  king  placed  him  in  a 
high  poaition  of  authority  in  his 
town,  and  he  declared  farther  that 
"for  the  love  those  people  tore 
bim  living,  he  would  lay  his  bonos 
among  them  when  he  was  dead." 
"  For  I  know  not,"  said  he,  "  where 
they  may  better  bo  bottoved  till 


the  blessed  day  of 
than  among  these 
tvhich  ar^.  liic*  to  br  happy  juiTiakert 
oj  ilm  sttiiui."  And  tliere  he  hod 
built  a  goodly  castle  tn  which  bo 
oftenkcptcourt,  telling  the  clothiers 
that  because  he  found  them  such 
faithfal  subjects  he  would  often 
dwell  among  them.  The  famous 
abbey  of  Heading  the  king  alao 
now  caused  to  be  built. 

After  this,  Thomas  of  Heading 
had  oftener  occasion  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, both  on  his  Majesty's  busi- 
ness and  his  own  ;  and  it  liappened 
that  his  host  and  hostess  of  Cole- 
brook,  who  had  already,  as  was 
found  out  later,  through  covetous- 
ness,  murdered  many  of  their 
gucst«,  and  who  were  tempted  by 
the  large  sums  the  wealthy  clothier 
left  from  time  to  time  in  their 
hands,  mode  up  their  minds  that 
he  should  be  their  next  victitn. 
He  was  exceedingly  rich  at  this 
time,  having  at  hia  houne  a  hun- 
dred men-  and  forty  maid  servants, 
whilst  as  a  clothier  he  maintained^ 
also  from  two  to  three  hundrefl 
spinners,  carders,  and  other  work- 
people. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  hus- 
band to  Nuy  to  his  wifti  when  any 
traveller  whom  they  knew  to  bavo 
money  aboat  him  came  alone  to 
their  inn:  "Wife,  there  is  now  a 
fat  pig  to  bo  had  if  you  want  one. " 
To  which  she  would  answer,  **fl 
pray  you  put  him  in  the  hog  styi^ 
till  to-morrow."  The  victim  was 
tlten  pat  to  sleep  in  a  fair  chambe 
which  was  right  over  the  kituhe 
and  had  in  it  the  best  furniture  i 
the  house.  The  befUteml,  we 
told,  although  it  was  little  and 
low,  yet  was  it  luost  ciiiiningty 
carved  ;  and  the  fei^t  of  it  were 
fast  nailed  to  the  chamber  floor, 
BO  that  it  could  not  bo  pushed 
aside.  Underneath  the  bed  was  a 
trap-door,  and  all  was  so  arranged 
that  by  palling  out  two  iron  pins, 
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down  in  tbfl  kitchen  1>a1ow«  the 
whole  fell  in  such  a  manner  Umt 
the  victim  was  rcc^^ivcd  into  an 
immense  caldron  which  they  used 
for  brewing.  As  soon  as  thoy 
knpw  the  man  to  Hr  aslpop,  he  was 
let  down,  scalded,  and  drownod, 
without  iH'ing  able  to  cry  out  or 
ntter  a  word.  Putting  a  ladder 
which  stood  ready  in  the  kitchen 
np  to  the  floor  of  the  chamber, 
they  next  took  away  the  man's 
clothing  as  well  as  his  money  "in 
his  male  or  cap-case  " ;  thn  falling- 
floor  was  then  lifted  up  by  its 
hinges  again,  and  all  made  fast  as 
before.  The  dead  body  was  pre- 
sently taken  ont  of  the  caldron, 
and  thrown  into  the  river,  which 
ran  olo-ie  to  the  house. 

In  the  morning,  if  any  other  of 
the  guests  who  had  chanced  to 
talk  with  the  niurder*'d  man  over- 
night asked  after  him,  happening 
perhaps  to  have  to  ride  the  same 
way  as  he  had  purposed  to  do,  the 
goodman  would  reply  that  he  had 
taken  horse  a  good  while  before 
day,  a!id  that  ho  had  risen  early 
himself  to  see  him  oB'.  His  horse 
had  been,  before  this,  taken  out  of 
its  stable  and  hurriedly  ridden  by 
the  host  himself  to  a  hay -barn 
that  he  had  a  mile  or  two  away : 
of  this  he  always  kept  the  keys 
carefully  himself,  and  never  al- 
lowed any  one  else  to  enter  the 
bam.  Before  the  horse  left  this, 
the  man  "  disniarked  Jiim,*'  crop- 
pod  ita  ears,  cut  its  mane  or 
cropped  its  tail,  or  even  put  out 
one  of  its  eyes,  so  that  the  beast 
might  not  he  recognised. 

The  worthy  clothier  having  now 
been  marked  for  death,  he  was 
laid  in  the  sumo  awful  chamber; 
but  it  happened  that  Gray  of 
Gloucester  arrived  the  same  night 
at  the  inn,  which  caused  him  to 
escape  for  the  time.  \Vhen  he 
next  rode  that  way,  he  was  laid 
there  again  ;   hut  before  be  fell 
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asleep,  one  came  riding  through 
the  town,  "and  cryed  pit^xjusly 
that  London  was  alt  on  a  fire,  and 
that  it  had  burned  down  Thomas 
h.  Becket's  house  in  West-cheapn, 
and  a  great  number  more  in  the 
same  street ;  and  yet,  quoth  he, 
the  fmi  is  not  quencht." 

These  tidings  agitated  Thomas 
of  Kidding  exceedingly,  for  it 
happened  that  he  had  received  a 
groat  piece  of  money  from  that 
same  Becket  before  leaving  Lon- 
don. Ho  had  also  left  many  writ- 
ings at  the  house  in  AVest-cheapn, 
some  of  which  related  to  the 
king's  business ;  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  ride  back 
again  to  London  that  same  night. 
This  cross  fortune  made  his  host 
frown,  "Nevertheless,"  said  he, 
"  the  next  time  will  pay  for  all." 

On  Cole's  next  visit,  however. 
Providence  again  interposed  ;  for 
a  couple,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  in  the  house,  fell  out  at 
dico  to  such  a  degree  that  the  h 
would  -  be  murderers  themselves,  B 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man  in  great 
authority,  called  him  up  in  order 
that  he  might  set  their  house  in 
quietness,  because,  "by  mcanea  of 
this  quarrell  they  doubted  to  lose 
many  things." 

A  fourth  time  again,  when  ho 
came  to  their  inn,  he  fell  so  sick 
that  he  requested  to  have  some- 
body to  watch  beside  him.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  avert  the 
calamity  which  was  destined  to  ^ 
overtake  him  sooner  or  later.  Or  f 
was  it  that,  being  a  man  of  ob- 
stinate purpose,  he  would  heed  no 
warning?  For  although,  the  next 
time  that  he  had  to  go  to  London, 
his  horae  Kluniblcd  and  broke  one 
of  its  legs,  so  that  he  had  to  tnm 
homeward  again,  yet  he  hired  an- 
other, for  there  seemed  nothing 
for  it  but  be  must  go  to  Colehrook 
that  night.  On  the  way  there,  too, 
he  was  so  heavy  with  sleep  that " 
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could  hardly  keep  himself  in  the 
saddle,  and  as  he  came  near  to  the 
town  his  nose  suddenly  burst  out 
a-bleeding. 

Arrived  at  his  inn,  so  heavy 
was  his  heart  that  he  could  eat  no 
meat ;  and  his  host  and  hostess, 
hearing  that  he  was  so  melancholy, 
came  up  to  cheer  him,  saying, 
"  Jesus,  Master  Cole,  what  ails 
you  to-night?  Never  did  we  see 
you  thus  sad  before :  will  it  please 
you  to  have  a  quart  of  burnt 
sacke 1 " 

"  With  a  good  will,"  quoth  he ; 
"  and  would  to  God  Tom  Dove 
were  here,  he  would  surely  make 
me  merry,  and  we  should  lack 
no  music."  A  little  later  he  said, 
"  Let  me  see,  I  have  but  one  child 
in  the  worlJ,  and  that  is  my 
daughter,  and  half  that  I  have  is 
hers,  the  other  half  my  wife's. 
iJut  shall  I  bo  good  to  nobody  but 
them  ?  In  conscience,  my  wealth 
is  too  much  for  a  couple  to  pos- 
sess, and  what  is  our  religion  with- 
out charity  ?  And  to  whom  is 
charity  more  to  be  shown  than 
to  decayed  householders  1 "  Tom 
Dove,  through  his  love  of  jollity 
and  good-fellowship,  had  now  lost 
his  all. 

"  Good  my  host,  lend  me  a  pen 
and  ink  and  some  paper,  for  I  will 
write  a  letter  unto  a  poor  man 
straight ;  and  something  I  will 
give  him.  That  alms  which  a  man 
bestows  with  his  own  hands,  he 
shall  be  sure  to  have  delivered, 
and  God  knows  how  long  I  shall 
live." 

With  that  his  hostess  dis- 
semblingly  answered,  "  Doubt  not, 
Master  Cole,  you  are  like  enough 
by  the  course  of  nature  to  live 
many  years."  "  God  knows," 
quoth  Cole,  "  I  never  found  my 
heart  so  heavy  before ; "  and 
soon  he  set  himself  to  write  as 
follows, 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 


I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God,  and 
my  body  to  the  ground,  my  goods 
equally  between  my  wife  Elenor 
and  Isabel  my  daughter.  Item,  I 
give  to  Thomas  Dove  of  Exeter 
one  hundred  pounds," — nay,  that  is 
too  little, — "I  give  to  Thomas  Dove 
two  hundred  pounds  in  money,  to 
be  paid  unto  him  presently  upon 
his  demand  thereof,  by  my  said 
wife  and  daughter."  Then  he 
bade  his  host  read  it,  to  see  that 
it  was  all  right. 

"  Why,  Master  Cole,  what  have 
you  written  heroT'  asked  the 
latter.  "  You  said  you  would  write 
a  letter,  but  you  have  made  a 
will :  what  need  have  you  to  do 
thus  1  Thanks  be  to  God,  you  may 
live  many  fair  years." 

"'Tis  true,"  quoth  Cole,  "if  it 
please  God,  and  I  trust  this  writ- 
ing cannot  shorten  my  days.  I 
did  verily  purpose  to  write  a  letter, 
notwithstanding  I  have  written 
that  which  God  did  put  into  my 
mind  ;  and  it  shall  go  as  it  is." 

Then  he  folded  it  up,  sealed  it, 
and  desired  his  host  to  send  it  at 
once  to  Exeter,  and  was  not  satis- 
fied until  he  had  himself  hired  the 
man  to  carry  it.  Then  he  sat 
down  sadly  in  bis  chair  again,  and 
presently  burst  forth  a-weeping. 
"  No  cause  of  these  fears  I  know," 
he  said  presently;  "but  it  cornea 
now  into  my  mind  that  when  I 
set  toward  this  my  last  journey 
to  London  my  daughter  took  on, 
and  what  a  coyle  she  kept  to  have 
me  stay  ;  and  I  could  not  be  rid 
of  the  little  baggage  a  long  time, 
she  did  so  hang  about  me.  When 
her  mother  by  violence  took  her 
away,  she  cried  out  most  mainly, 
'  O  my  father,  my  father,  I  shfdl 
never  see  him  again  I ' " 

"  Alas  !  pretty  soul,"  said  hia 
false  hostess,  "this  was  bat  mere 
kindness  in  the  girl,  and  it  seem- 
eth  that  she  is  very  fond  of  you. 
But,  alaa  I  why  should  you  grieve 


at  this?  Ton  must  consider  that 
it  was  but  childishaoaa/'  "  Ay,  it 
is  indm^d,"  aaid  Oole,  and  with  that 
he  began  to  nod.  Then  they  asked 
hiu)  if  ho  would  go  to  bed.  "  No," 
said  he,  "  althoujfh  I  ani  heavy,  I 
have  no  miud  to  ro  to  bed  at  all." 
Then  certain  muaiciana  of  the  town 
camo  to  the  chamber,  and  kuowitig 
Master  Cole  was  there,  drew  out 
their  instmments,  and  very 
solemnly  bf^jan  to  play.  "This 
music  comes  very  well,"  said  Cole; 
but  after  he  had  listened  a  little 
while  he  said,  "  Mclhiuka  these 
inatrumE^nts  sound  like  the  ring 
of  St  Mary  Overie's  bells ;  but 
the  baas  drowns  all  the  rest,  and 
in  my  ear  it  goes  like  a  bell 
that  rings  a  frozon  one's  knell. 
For  God's  sake,  lot  them  leave 
otf,  and  bear  them  this  simple  re- 
ward." The  musicians  having  loft, 
bis  host  asked  if  now  it  would 
please  him  to  go  to  bed ;  for  it 
waii  now  nearly  eleven  o'clock. 

At  that  Cole  looked  earnestly 
at  his  host  and  hofitess,  and 
started  back,  aayin;^^  '*  What  aiU 
you  to  look  so  like  pale  Death? 
Good  Lord  I  what  have  you  done, 
that  your  bands  ore  thus  bloody  V 
"What,  my  hands?"  said  his 
host ;  "  why,  you  may  see  that 
they  are  ntither  bloody  nor  foul ; 
either  your  eyes  do  greatly  dazell, 
or  else  fancies  of  a  troubled  mind 
do  delude  you." 

*' Alas  !  my  host,  you  may  see," 

said    Cole,   "  how   weak  my  wits 

are.     I  never  hnd  my  head  bo  idle 

before.     Come,  let  me  drink  once 

more,  and  then  I  will  to  bed,  and 

trouble  you  no  lonj^er."    With  that 

he  undreEsed  himself,  and  his  host- 

I        ess  warmed  a  kerchief  and  put  it 

I       about  his  head.      "  Good  Lord ! " 

said  he,  "  I  am  not  sick,  I  praise 

God  ;  but  sucli  an  alteration  I  find 

1        in  myself  as  I  never  did  before." 

i        With  that  the  Scritch-Owle  cried 

I       pileously,    and    anou    after    the 

L 


Night- Raven  sate  crokiiig  hard 
by  his  Window.  "Je«u  !  have 
Mercy  upon  me  (  quoth  hee,  what 
an  illfavoured  Cry  doe  yonder 
Oarrion-Birds  make;"  and  there- 
with-all he  laid  him  downe  in  hiu 
Bed,  from  whence  he  never  rose 
agaiue. 

The  innkeeper  and  his  wife  were 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  mental 
condition  of  their  victini,  and  the 
man  said  he  knew  not  what  were 
best  to  be  done,  "  By  my  con- 
Bent,"  quoth  he,  "  the  matter 
should  pass,  for  T  think  it  l>esb 
not  to  meddle  with  him  ; "  but  the 
woman  was  relentless.  *'  What,  ^ 
man,  faint  you  now  I  have  you  H 
done  so  many,  and  do  you  shrink 
at  this  ? "  and  with  that  she  showed 
him  a  grojit  deal  of  gohl  which 
Cole  had  put  into  her  care. 
*'  Would  it  not  grieve  a  body'a 
heart  to  lose  this  ?  Hang  the  old 
churle,  what  should  he  do  living 
any  longer  ^  He  hath  too  much  and 
wo  have  too  little :  tat,  husband, 
let  the  thing  bo  done,  and  then  this 
is  our  own." 

Pre.HenCly,  when  they  listeoed 
at  his  chamber  door,  they  heard 
the  man  sound  asleep.  The  ser- 
vants were  all  in  bed;  down  they 
went  into  the  kitchen,  pulled  out 
the  iron  pins,  the  bed  felt,  and  the 
man  was  dropped  into  the  boiling 
caldron.  Boon  betwixt  them  thej 
cast  his  body  into  the  nver  ai^ 
disposed  of  bis  clothes,  ^c. ;  bat 
when  the  man  went  to  the  stable 
to  take  away  Cole's  horse,  they 
foimd  that  somehow  it  had  got 
loose,  and  out  into  a  meadow  ad- 
joining an  inn.  Then  after  leap- 
ing divers  hedges,  being  a  lusty, 
stout  horse,  it  hod  got  to  a  ground 
where  a  mare  was  grazing.  Pres- 
ently both  horses  were  out  on  the  ^ 
highway,  where  a  man  who  knew  H 
the  more  met  them  and  took  both 
her  and  the  horse  to  the  one  who 
owned  her.     Early  in  the  morning 
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the  mosiduis  arrived  a^aiaiaf  wiah- 
ing  to  give  their  good  friend  Cole 
90111 D  masic  early.  They  wer« 
told,  however,  that  he  ha.d  taken 
borsG  before  day.  Presently  came 
the  man  who  owned  the  mare,  in- 
quiring up  and  down  the  place 
which  of  Uiem  hod  missed  a  horse. 
At  the  Crane  the  ostlers  told  biui 
they  had  uiiased  no  horse,  at  which 
the  man  took  it  t>ack  t«  hU  own 
bouse,  saying,  "  I  perceive  my 
mare  it  good  for  something,  for  if 
I  send  her  to  field  single  she  comes 
home  double." 

On  tbe  third  day  after  this, 
Cole's  wife  sent  out  one  of  her 
men  on  horseback  to  meet  his 
master.  ''And  if,"  said  aho,  "yon 
meet  him  not  between  this  and 
Oolebrook,  ask  for  him  at  the 
Crane.  If  you  fiud  him  not  there, 
ride  to  London ;  for  I  doubt  he  is 
cither  sick,  or  else  some  mischance 
hath  fallen  onto  him."  The  fellow 
did  so,  and  when  he  asked  for  him 
at  Oolebrooh  he  was  told  that  he 
had  travelled  farther  on  such  a 
day.  Puxzlod  by  this,  the  man 
made  much  inquiry  in  the  town, 
and  in  so  doing  heard  of  the  horso 
which  had  1>een  found  on  tlie  high- 
way, which  no  one  claimed.  At 
once  he  recognised  this  to  be  his 
master's,  and  back  to  the  Crano  he 
went  with  him.  That  same  night 
the  innkotrper  fled  secretly  away, 
and  Cole's  servant  going  to  the 
justice  claimed  his  help.  Aa  soon 
as  it  WAS  known  that  Jarman  of 
the  Crano  was  gone,  no  one  knew 
whither,  also  that  the  musicians 
said  that  the  innkeeper  hod  told 
them  be  himself  hod  seen  Cole  off 
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before  daybreak,  the  vomau  was 
apprehended,  and  being  examiaed, 
she  coiife^ed  tlte  truth.  Jarman 
was  taken  soon  afterwards  in 
Windsor  Forest,  and  he  and  his 
wife  were  both  hanged,  but  not 
before  they  bad  confessed  their 
evil  deeds.  The  husband  explained 
that,  being  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
he  had  made  that  false  falling-floor; 
but  it  seems  it  was  his  wife  who 
had  devised  it.  And  with  it  they 
had  murdered  in  all  sixty  peraous. 
Tt3t,  strangely  enough,  in  spite  of 
all  the  money  they  bad  got  through 
this,  they  had  never  prospered,  and 
at  their  death  were  found  to  be 
deeply  iu  debt.  Tho  news  of  tfa 
murder  of  his  favourite  clothie 
was  speedily  carried  to  the  kic 
and  fur  the  space  of  seven  day 
says  the  old  book,  he  was 
sorrowfull  and  heavy  as  he  would 
not  hear  any  suit."  Xlo  ordered 
also  that  the  inn  called  the  Crane, 
in  which  Cole  had  been  murdere<Lfl 
should  Ixi  burned  to  the  ground.    ^ 

Yet  to  this  very  day  the  Ostrich 
Inn  bears  the  enl  reputation  of 
having  had  these  murders  commit- 
ted in  it,  and,  as  I  was  myself  told, 
the  children  of  the  present  inn- 
keeper used  to  foar  to  enter  Tur- 
pin's  chamber,  believing  that  in 
it  hod  been  the  trap-door  through 
which  the  victims  disappeared. 
The  river  runs,  as  it  did,  past  the 
yard  of  the  old  inn,  and  some  say^ 
adds  our  old  chronicler,  that  tli^| 
strcAU],  "whcreinto  Cole  was  eosli^ 
did  ever  since  carrie  the  name  of 
Cole,  being  called.  The  River 
Cole  and  the  Towne  Colebrooke.'! 
J.  A.  Owi 
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WiiiiX  the  pre  vailing  passion  for 
biography  and  autobiography  is 
raging  like  ab  epidemic,  it  would 
be  strange  if  there  wore  not  Uvos 
of  rare  inturcst  and  excellence. 
We  have  selectwl  three  in  very  dif- 
ferent styles,  but  each  deli|^htful 
of  iU  sort.  Although  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  has  done  good  service  to  the 
State,  and  tilled  with  honour  and 
no  ordinary  dintincriou  the  highest 
and  most  respou-sible  posts  in  the 
euipir(9,  we  could  almost  regret 
that  ho  liad  not  devoted  him- 
self  to  literature.  Few  men  are 
more  perfect  masters  of  style: 
fewer  still  are  more  richly  gifted 
with  the  rare  quality  of  literary 
tact.  His  '  Lottei-a  from  lUgh 
Latitudes '  had  made  him  a  repu- 
tation which,  with  more  anibitious 
opportunitiGSf  he  could  atford  to 
neglect.  It  ia  very  evident  that 
he  has  not  been  demoralisttd  by 
the  dictating  of  Slate  papers  and 
diplniuatic  despatches.  He  could 
hardly  have  undertaken  a  more 
delicate  tiuik  than  writing  the 
memoira  of  a  mother  he  adored,^ 
but  tho  inevitable  ditBoQlties  have 
been  triumphantly  surmounted.  Tt 
is  a  graceful  panegyric,  which  is 
no  whit  exaggerated,  in&pirvd  by 
filial  allection,  and  confirmed  in 
each  particular  by  a  cloud  uf  dis- 
interested witnesses.  He  makes 
his  reader^i  sympathise  with  his 
own  loving  admiration.  He  excels 
in  vigorous  portraiture  —  witness 
his  presentation  of  I^ord  Gilford — 
and  in  the  art  of  throwing  oil 
ellectivo  sketches;  hut  we  Wlieve 
that  ho  has  painted  Lady  Dutlerin 
to  the  life,  and  assuredly  no  per- 


sonality could  bo  more  fascinating. 
Thia  ia  how  he  describes  her,  aftorfl 
her  QrAt  husband's  sudden  death,  ^ 
when  the  young  widow  was  still  ixi 
tho  fresh  blush  of  her  beauty  : — 

"  My  mother,  in  spite  of  the  gaietyl 
of  hor  tcmpornraent  and  her  {wwei^J 
of  enjoyment,  or  porhaiw  ou  that  very] 
account,  was  ciidtiml  with  »  di;e[>  ruli-l 
giuiw  MpiriL — a  spirit  of  luvo,  purity, 
ftolf-sacriticc,  and  unfailluK  faith  ui 
Oad'a  mercy.  In  spite  of  her  huuhi- 
tive  tiste,  keen  wnse  nf  humour,  in- J 
Tohintiry  appreei.itidn  of  tho  riiliciil-  [ 
oun,  and  exquisite  cnlicat  faculty,  hetrl 
natural  impuUo  was  to  admitv,  and  toj 
see  tho  good  in  everything,  and  toj 
shut  her  eyes  to  what  waa  uiw,  vile,  [ 
or  cruel.  Nowhere  in  iblx  inijtinctivQ  I 
Ijenevoleuce  more  appaa-nt  than  iu.  I 
h^r  lettent,  fur  among  the  hun<l['eda[ 
which  I  possess,  .  .  .  there  ia  scarcely  j 
one  which  could  not  he  puhlished  am 
it  stands,  without  euuHiug  \mu  to  nuy 
human  being.  The  intensity  of  her , 
love  of  Nature  was  another  romark-l 
able  charact^riatlc  I  never  knewj 
any  one  who  »eeme<]  to  deiire  such] 
enjoyment  as  i^he  did  from  the  spleu-I 
dour  of  earth  and  heaven,  from  fiow-| 
ers,  from  the  tilinidiine  or  the  song  of  j 
birds.  A  beautiful  view  prodnced  ia] 
her  the  same  eestJisy  as  did  livelyl 
nniaia  But  the  chief  and  doiuinaut] 
L'h.i.r.icteriHlic  of  Imr  nature  was  tha  I 
powur  of  loving.  ...  In  my  niother'a  I 
case  love  secmod  an  ijicxhaustible  J 
foree." 

Love  begot  love  in  turn,  with  per- 1 
feet  trust  and  absolute  unreserve  i| 
the  son  remembered  the  mother's 
uoming  of  age,  for  she  had  married 
Captain  Blackwood  when  a  mere 
girl,  and  witli  all  the  reverence  of 
the  only  child  on  whom  her  deepest 
and  fondest  alTections  were  centred, 
Iheir   relations    mtber    resembled 
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those  of  A  brother  and  sister.  Lady 
Dutleriii's  fascinations  of  perHon 
and  intellect  bad  descended  to  her 
hy  right  of  inheritance.  Nothing 
ia  more  intereBting  than  the  pro- 
logae  to  the  memoir,  in  which  the 
writer  telU  in  rapid  outline  the 
remarkable  story  of  his  maternal 
anoeatora.  Biographicnl  genealogy 
10  generally  desperately  dull ;  but 
Lord  Baflerin  gives  an  extra- 
ordinary charm  to  his  curvory 
narrative  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  gifted  Sheridans.  We 
hope  that  some  day  he  may  be 
tempted  to  do  deliberate  justice  to 
the  family  history.  The  ancient 
Irish  race  had  produciHl  innumer- 
able warriors,  and  sundry  statesmen 
and  bishops  ;  but  the  first  of  them 
who  is  fauiiliar  to  Knglish  readers 
is  Sir  ThomA4,  iln  was  a  prt%'y 
councillor  and  I  rlsh  Secretary 
under  James  IL,  and  ho  followed 
the  fallen  monarch  into  exile.  Ue 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
sovereign,  and  became  the  father 
of  the  still  better  known  son  who 
landcti  with  the  young  Chevalier  in 
Moidart.  Sir  Thomas,  the  younger, 
acted  through  the  campaign  as  the 
Prince's  Secretary,  and  with  regard 
to  him  Lord  DufTerin  has  a  curious 
story  to  relate.  Uis  lordship  was 
accompanying  the  late  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  •Sutherland  on  a  yacht- 
ing cruise.  The  Duchess,  then 
Lady  Stafford,  was  lineal  represen- 
tative of  the  attainted  Earls  of 
Cromartie,  and  the  party  had  gone 
to  Cromartie  House.  One  day 
Lord  Dufferin  remarked  a  chest, 
which  wu  said  to  contain  old 
family  papore.  He  askeil  per- 
mission to  open  it  and  examiDt; 
them. 

"The  very  first  prorad  to  he  an 
order  written  and  signed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  .  .  .  inntnictiiig 
the  Esrl  of  Oomartie  of  that  day  to 
bum  down  the  autle  of  the  £arl  of 
Sutherland.     It  was  csorions  that  the 
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linit  time  that  this  iiaper  saw  tiiel 
light  since  reaching  iIh  destination] 
ttii-ee  |K*nioiis  eo  closely  connected  1 
with  thb  original  three  concerned  tn] 
itit  subject -matter  should  liave  beeul 
alone  together." 

Passing  dowuwanU,  we  come  tol 
Dr   Sii'iridun,   the  familiar  friend ' 
of  .Swift  and  of  the  brilliant  wits 
of  the  day.     With  all  hiK  humour 
and    his    exceptional    talents,    he 
showed  a  strange  absence  of  world- 
ly   wisdom.       His    son    was    the 
friend  of  Garrick,  whom  Johnson 
nicknamed    Sherry,    and    who    is 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Boswell.  < 
Seldom   has  there  been  such   aa| 
iUttstration    of    hen'dity    as     th« 
transmission   of    talent    in    the 
Sheridans.     For  hU  son  was  tbel 
famous    Kichard    Itrin&ley,    Lord] 
Duti'erin's  greatrgrond father.     He 
would  have  easily  taken  the  fore-l 
most  place  in  any  all  round  oom-l 
petitivo    examination   among   th< 
illustrious  men  of  tlie  world  wha 
were     his     contemporaries.       H« 
wrote  the  best  comedy ;  he  wrot 
the  host  faroe ;  in  a  generation  of 
orators,    at   the    trial   of    Warren 
Hastings  be  is  said  to  have  madoM 
the    most   brilliant   oration.     Yet^ 
perhaps  bo  survives  chiefly  in  faint 
traditional     recollections     of     his 
sparkling  wit  and  unrivalled  rcAdi<M 
nesa  of  repartee.      As  Lord  l)atr6r-" 
in  remarks  regretfully,  "The  real 
Sheridan,    as    he    was    known   lua 
private  life,  is  irrecoverably  gone." 
Not  unsuccessfully  ho  undertake 
a  pious  defence  of  his  great  anc 
tor's  memory.    He  drank  frooly,  ii^ 
days    when     deep     drinking    was 
habitual ;    when    Pitt    invariably 
primed  himself  for  speeches  with 
port -wine,  and  when  he  and  hia 
booD-coiopanion    Dondod  strewed 
"  marines  "  beneath  the  table, — and 
with    hia    norvtius    temperament, 
'*  the   elfcuta  upon  his   brain  and 
constitution     were     exceptionally 
deleterious."     He  was  cartless  in 
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his  expenditure  and  generous  to 
prodigality ;  but  be  lived  as  a  poor 
man  with  the  wealthy  :  he  had  the 
heavy  misfortune  of  the  burning 
of  his  theatre,  and  after  all,  his 
debts  were  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. Considering  that  he  began 
life  without  a  shilling — we  remem- 
ber the  famous  retort  to  bis  father 
— and  that  he  married  a  penniless 
beauty  for  love, — considering  the 
many  temptations  which  beset 
him,  we  may  fairly  say  he  did 
wonderfully  well.  He  married 
the  lovely  Miss  Linley,  and  for 
her,  says  Lord  DufTerin,  "I  have 
not  words  to  express  my  admira- 
tion." In  many  respects  be  seems 
to  regard  her  as  the  prototype  of 
his  mother.  His  grandchildren, 
Lady  Dufferin  and  her  accom- 
plished sisters,  were  the  daughters 
of  another  beauty.  Miss  Callander 
of  Craigforth.  The  fair  trio  were 
known  as  the  Graces :  they  were 
Mrs  Norton,  Lady  Dufferin,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  had 
been  enthroned  as  Queen  of  Beauty 
at  the  Eglinton  Tournament. 
"My  mother,  though  her  features 
were  less  regular  than  those  of 
her  sisters,  was  equally  lovely  and 
attractive.  Her  figure  was  divine, 
the  perfection  of  grace  and  sym- 
metry, her  bead  being  beautifully 
set  upon  her  shoulders."  And  if 
we  look  at  the  sweet  serenity  of 
the  face  which  fronts  the  title- 
page,  we  feel  sure  that  her  sisters 
cannot  have  surpassed  her.  More- 
over, she  sang  delightfully,  and 
set  her  own  songs  to  music.  She 
heard  an  opera  overnight,  and  would 
be  singing  the  airs  that  took  her 
fancy  on  the  following  morning. 

The  bright  young  beauty,  on  the 
persuasion  of  her  friends,  made  a 
nuiruige  de  raison  with  a  man  con- 
siderably older  than  herself,  yet  it 
proved  a  happy  love-match.  Cap- 
tain Blackwood,  although  he  had 
become  heir  -  presumptive  to  the 


family  title  by  the  dramatic  death 
of  an  elder  brother  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  bad  only  his  pay  as  a 
naval  officer.  His  relatives  thought 
be  had  done  badly  for  himself,  and 
it  was  to  spare  her  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  cold  reception  that  he 
took  his  young  bride  abroad.  Lord 
Dufferin  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1826,  and  he  recently  visited  the 
house  at  Siena  and  the  old  castle 
in  the  Apennines  where  his  father 
had  taken  bis  wife  for  her  health,  as 
she  bad  nearly  succumbed  during 
her  confinement.  They  returned 
to  England,  and  were  happily 
settled  at  Ditton,  when  they  had 
to  resign  themselves  to  a  long 
separation.  Captain  Blackwood 
was  appointed  to  a  frigate  ordered 
on  foreign  service,  nor  could  he 
afford  to  refuse.  Daring  hia  four 
years'  absence,  and  after  his  return, 
his  wife  devoted  herself  to  their 
boy.  Her  husband  had  become 
heir-presumptive  to  the  title  and 
estates,  and  their  circumatancea 
were  easier,  although  still  strait- 
ened, for  he  had  many  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  But  young 
Blackwood,  the  future  Marquis, 
was  distinguishing  himself  at  Eton, 
and  the  outlook  seemed  bright  and 
prosperous,  when  all  was  over- 
clouded. Captain  Blackwood  had 
died  suddenly  while  crossing  to 
Ireland,  and  the  shock  to  hia 
wife  and  son  was  terrible.  It 
fell  the  heavier  on  her  that  abe 
was  absent  in  Italy  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  but  slowly  she  re- 
covered from  a  serious  illness. 
Then  she  removed  from  Naples 
to  Rome,  and  ISlrs  Somerville 
writes  in  her  '  Personal  Recol- 
lections ' : — 

"  There  was  much  beauty  in  Borne 
at  that  time.  ...  I  recollect  Lady 
Dufferin,  at  the  Easter  ceremonies  at 
St  Peter's,  in  her  widow's  cap,  with  a 
large  black  crape  veil  over  it,  creating 
quite  a  sensation.    With  her  exquisite 
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hjifeatures  and  oval  face,  anything  more 
r^Iovely  could  not  be  imagined,  and  the 
^  Boman  ]>eople  crowded  round  her  in 
.undisguised  admiration  of  '^ La  hella 
monaca  Ltfjfese.'  Her  charm  of  man- 
'^  ner  and  her  brilliant  conversation  will 
■  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew 
A  ber." 
|| 

^  When  Lord  DuSeria  attained 
g  his  majority,  they  exchanged  a 
I  small  London  house  for  a  more 
1  commodious  mansion.  His  mother 
I  paid  off  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Duchess  of  Montebello,  who  had 
I  shown  her  much  kindness,  by  giv- 
I  ing  a  shelter  after  the  Revolution 
of  1848  to  the  Duchess  and  her 
husband,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  Philippe.  Next 
year  Lord  Dufferin  was  made  a 
lord  -  in  -  waiting,  and  though  he 
never  lost  his  domestic  tastes,  he 
*' lived  the  pleasant  social  life 
which  is  open  to  a  young  man 
about  town."  Unlike  most  young 
men,  it  was  his  chief  source  of 
pleasure  that  his  mother  was  his 
companion  in  his  visits  to  the  best 
country-houses.  And  their  own 
home  in  town  was  a  centre  of 
attraction  for  all  that  was  most 
eminent  in  the  world  of  literature. 
There  they  received  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  Stirling-Maxwell,  who 
afterwards  married  his  aunt,  Mac- 
aulay,  Venables,  Charles  BuUer, 
King&ley,  and  many  others.  But, 
in  fact.  Lady  Dufierin's  friendships 
were  cosmopolitan,  and  one  of  her 
oldest  and  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances was  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany,  She  was  in  regular  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and  when 
he  came  to  England  he  never  failed 
to  pay  her  fretjuent  visits.  "Wher- 
ever she  went,  she  made  new  and 
valuable  acquaintances.  In  the 
course  of  a  Syrian  tour,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  the  number  of  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  she  found  in 
residence  at  Beirut.  There  were 
General  Chanzy  and  General  Due- 


rot,  Cardinal  Lavigerie^  M.  Renan, 
and  M.  Waddington. 

Lord  Dufferin,  then  TJnder-Seo- 
retary  for  India,  was  offered  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  The 
offer  was  tempting,  nevertheleu 
it  was  declined,  simply  because  it 
would  involve  a  separation  from 
his  mother.  But  the  almost  in- 
evitable event  in  a  man's  life  was 
impending,  and  in  1862  he  mar- 
ried. "On  no  occasion  did  my 
mother's  unselfishness  and  nobility 
of  character  declare  itself  more 
triumphantly  than  •  by  the  way 
in  which  she  took  to  her  heart  of 
hearts  the  woman  that  was  to 
share  with  her  the  adoration  and 
affection  which  had  hitherto 
been  solely  her  own."  Assuredly 
neither  of  them  foresaw  at  the 
time  another  matrimonial  episode 
which  Lord  Dufferin  treats  with 
infinite  delicacy  and  sympathy. 
His  beautiful  mother  had  had 
numerous  admirers,  and  had  re- 
fused many  proposals.  But  one 
of  her  lovers  stood  out  from  the 
rest,  and  had  won  her  regard  and 
something  like  love  by  his  con- 
stancy. Her  long  and  affectionate 
relations  with  Lord  Gifford  are  a 
singularly  romantic  story.  Lord 
Duti'erin  gives  the  highest  praise 
to  his  moral  qualities  and  bis  great 
intellectual  powers,  and  Lady 
Dufferin's  influence  had  done  much 
to  ennoble  him,  and  to  encourage 
and  direct  his  ambitions  and  as- 
pirations. Nevertheless,  he  knev, 
to  bis  sorrow,  that  their  attach* 
ment  was  purely  platonic  In  the 
pride  of  health  and  strength  he 
was  struck  down  by  a  fatal  acci- 
dent. He  was  removed  to  the 
Dufferins'  house  at  Highgate,  and 
there  he  lingered  on  for  a  year, 
while  Lady  Dufferin  lavished  at- 
tentions on  his  sick-bed.  When 
the  hour  of  death  drew  near,  he 
again  entreated  her  to  marry  him. 
Nor  could  she  deny  him  that  last 
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cousolatioD.  Her  son  quotes  a 
beautiful  letter  to  Lord  Tweeddalo, 
Lord  Gitford's  father,  in  which 
she  explaiiiH  the  motives  he  al- 
ready thoroughly  understood. 
SuQeriag  from  that  second  be- 
rfavciiient  and  the  exhau&lioa  of 
long  nursing,  she  was  cheered  by 
thi!  wami  sympathy  of  her  second 
husband's  relatives.  She  never 
recovered  from  that  second  shock, 
though  with  the  joyous  elasticity 
of  ber  temperament  she  would 
rally  from  time  to  time.  An 
attack  of  cancer  gave  the  tinishing 
stroke.  Yet,  to  the  last^  she  was 
caku,  cheer-ful,  and  sympathetic, 
till,  in  utter  prostration,  sho 
quietly  passed  away. 

"Thufl  there  went  out  of  tlio  worlii 
one  of  the  HWt'et^'ifl,  mo8t  beautiful, 
luont  acconiplitthed,  wittiest,  most 
loviug  and  lovable  human  be- 
ings that  ever  walked  u]wn  the 
earth.  There  waa  nu  quality  want- 
ing to  her  [ierfectiaii  ;  and  this  I  say, 
not  prompted  by  the  i>artiii.lity  of  a 
sou,  out  as  one  well  aoj^UJiinted  with 
tilt*  world,  and  with  botli  men  and 
women." 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  memoir,  and  to  our  regret 
can  say  little  of  the  poema,  though 
from  these  we  might  have  learned 
much  of  the  writer's  imlividuaUty. 
The  moodii  change  from  the  gayest 
to  the  melancholy  ;  now  we  see  the 
rejection  of  the  brilliant  woman  of 
society,  and  again  it  ia  an  angel 
who  seems  to  be  walking  the  earth. 
The  sweetest  and  the  most  char- 
acteristic are  the  Irish  melodies, 
with  the  quick  alternations  of 
drollery  and  pathos,  of  smiles  and 
tears.  "  Katie's  Letter,"  which 
we  have  all  so  often  heard  sung  in 
drawing-rooms,  and  "Sweet  Kil- 
kenny Town,"  are  perhaps  the 
most  taking.     But  she  strikes  a 


deeper  note  in  "The  Irish  Emi- 
grant," with  the  inhnite  sadness  of 
its  simple  memories,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  deadly  home-siolnies 
in  the  future  : — 

"  I'm  sitting  on  the  ttUo,  Mary, 
Where  we  eat  aWe  by  aide, 
Tliat  bright  May  innniing  long  ago. 
When  first  you  wore  my  briilt*. 

I'm  blddhig  you  b  long  farewell. 

My  Mary — kind  and  true  ; 
But  I'll  not  forgot  yoQ,  darling. 

In  tliu  liuid  I'm  going  to," 

For    Mary,    with    their    baby 
her    arms,    sleeps    in    the     littl 
churchyard  withia  sight    of    th< 
stile. 

There  arc  many  birthday  tributes 
to  her  son,  overflowing  with   fonc( 
memories  and  motherly  aQ'ectioa  ; 
and   again   there  ia  tliat  rattling^l 
tripping,    rolUcking    song,     "  Tliei 
Charming  Woman,"  which  had  an 
extraordinary  success    in    society 
when    it    appeared.      In    similar 
vein  is  "  The  Fine  Young  Kngliah  ^ 
Gentleman,"     suggested     by    the 
habits   of   her  brother  Charles,   a ' 
clerk  in  a  Government  oiHce,  who 
enjoyod  life  like  his  grandfather.] 
Sttli  more  hnniorous,  to  our  mtnd,| 
is     "  Donna     Inez'     Oonfession,"' 
where  a  fair  and  frivolous  Spanish  ■ 
beauty,  going  to  confesiiion,  is  can- 
did as  to  the  follies  of  a  charming 
cousin,   and   entirely  iguorea  he^fl 
own.  B 

The  best  antobiograpbies  are 
those  that  are  written  with  the 
least  reserve,  and  that  of  Sir 
William  Gregory  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  unusual  candour.'  It 
was  written  for  the  edification  of  hts 
son,  with  no  idea  of  publication.  A, 
man  of  the  world,  he  writes  oC  men 
of  the  world  with  easy  toleration.  ■ 
For  himself,  be  puts  forth  no  profos-  fl 
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Bions  of  sftnciity  :  on  the  contraiy, 
be  mftkcfl  frank  record  of  his  iDdis- 
cretions  and  follies,  that  his  son 
may  take  warmng  and  avoid  tbeoi. 
£n  revanche  and  in  compensation, 
ho  sees  no  reason  to  deny  himself 
the  eulogies  which  he  feels  he 
justly  dpserv't'd.  He  can  point 
with  satisfaction  to  his  brilliant 
classical  attAinuieuts,  to  the  iictive 
and  useful  part  he  played  in  poli- 
tics, to  the  enlightened  legislation 
he  was  atnong  the  lirst  to  advo- 
cate, to  the  many  disttn^ished 
men  who  honoured  htui  with  their 
cordial  friendship,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  extraordinary  success  of  bis 
colonial  administration.  This  post- 
Imnious  memoir  reopens  a  chapter 
in  his  history  which  he  bad  re- 
solutely closed  while  he  was  living. 
The  present  writer  was  in  tho 
habit  of  mooting  him  frequently, 
and  had  many  interesting  conver- 
sutious  with  him.  Yet  nev«r  did 
he  hear  him  make  allusion  to  tho 
turf,  which  had  been  the  passion  of 
his  youth  and  early  manhood. 
Xaturally  a  quick-tempered  roan, 
he  had  cultivated  sevem  self-con- 
trol. Only  twice  in  the  writer's 
recollection  did  he  get  visibly  over- 
heated— once  when  he  was  defend- 
ing Arabi  Pasha,  whose  cause  hu 
had  warmly  espoused  ;  and  again 
when  he  resented  an  impeachment 
of  the  hospitality  of  his  old  friend 
Sir  John  Crampton,  who  shortly 
lieforc  had  been  our  Minister  at 
Madrid. 

The  volume  is  full  of  good 
stories,  told  with  point  and  genu- 
ine Irish  humour,  and  the  intro* 
ductory  pages  are  not  the  least 
entf^rtaining.  We  hear  of  tho 
great-grandfather,  the  Nabob,  who 
had  made  an  immense  fortune  by 
shaking  the  Pagoda  Tree,  who 
scattered  the  garnered  fruit  by 
keeping  up  samptaoas  state,  and 
who  gloried  in  a  cabinet  of  uncut 
gems,  from  which  his  yoang  lady 


were    invited     to    drft' 
prizes      at      leave  -  taking.         Si: 
William's   reooUections — it    masi 
be    remembered    that    he    was 
Galwayman  —  almost  go  back    to' 
the  drinking  and  duelling  Ireland 
of     Sir    Jonah     Barrington     and 
Chftries  O'Malley.     The  old   Lord 
Clanricardo   had   shown    him    the 
meadow    by   the    Shannon    where 
a  combat  came  oflf  between  Galway 
and    Tipperary.      The    choice    of 
banks   was  an   im[Kirtant  matter, 
for  tho  survivor,  if  he  stood  on 
the  wrong  shore,  was  pretty  sure 
to    tie    murdered    by   the    hostile 
county.     The    Galway    champion^ 
who  shot  his  antagonist,  escapi 
to    the    water's    edge   on    a    fl 
horse,     where     bis     retreat     w 
covered  by  the  shillelahs  of  twi 
thousand  compatriots.    In  'Charles 
O'Malley  '  the  incident  has  been 
utilised,  when  old  Considine  acts 
AS  his  young  friend's  second.     As 
a  youth  Sir  William  went  in  state  in 
the  family  coach  from  an  episcopal 
palace  with  a  cousin,  the  diaughter 
of  a  strait-laced   peer,  on  a  th 
days'  visit  to  a  lively  lady.     Th' 
respectable    seniors    would    hav 
been   sorely    scandalised    hod    thi 
secrets  of  the  entertainment  evs\ 
been  revcAled.    There  was  dancin 
till  a  nine  o'clock  dinner;   there 
was   dancing   again    to    the    late 
supper,    after    which    the    ladioi 
withdrew  ;    then    the    gentlemea, 
settled   to    serious    d  rinking,    til 
the  majority  subsided  beneath  th 
tables.     Gregory  got  up  tho   tips' 
morning,    thinking    of    breakfast. 
The  only  soul  stirring  in  the  house 
was  a  grumV>ling  old  woman.     Her 
answer  to  a  request  for  informa- 
tion was  decided,  if  unsatisfactory 
"The  divLI  a  mouthful  you'll 
before  three  o'clock,   so   you    h 
much  better  go  to  bed  again." 
He  very  soon   began  to  foi 
useful   acquaintances.       When 
small   boy  he  was   fishing  in  tbi 
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Phfenix  Park — his  father  for  long 
held  a  high  olHcial  appointment. 
A  slight,  elderly  gentleman  strolled 
up,  and  showed  so  much  interest  in 
the  landing  of  a  ronch  that  the 
fiahemmn  was  greatly  pleased  with 
him.  80,  on  the  understanding  that 
honouraVile  secrecy  was  to  be  oh- 
served,  he  promised  to  show  the 
best  iishing  -  places.  The  elderly 
gnntleman  was  i^larqiiis  AVellesley 
and  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  never 
lost  sight  of  his  young  acquaintance. 
At  school  Gregory  distingoishod 
himselE  by  bis  brilliant  capacity 
for  the  classics  :  he  carried  off 
various  prizes  and  scholarships, 
but  the  scholastic  successes,  al- 
though they  doubly  enriched  him, 
were  by  no  means  unmixed  gain. 
The  pccentrio  uncle,  of  whom  he 
was  the  preauniptivo  heir,  invari- 
ably sent  bim  a  handsome  cheque, 
which  gave  him  the  command  of 
money  and  the  means  of  premature 
self-indulgence.  Consetjuently,  he 
got  into  scrapes  he  might  other- 
wise bare  avoided,  and  found  him- 
self in  A  fast  set  when  ho  went  up 
to  the  University.  One  fatal  day 
some  old  Harrow  friends  look  him 
to  Kowmarket,  and  thenceforward 
he  was  inoculated  with  his  passion 
for  racing.  Though  afterwards  he 
only  read  by  £ts  and  starts,  what 
between  his  studies  and  the  racing- 
stables,  he  burned  the  candle  at 
both  ends  :  his  health  broke  down, 
and  he  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Italy.  Though  still  an  invalid,  he 
found  a  plausible  excuse  for  re- 
turning alone.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  backed  Coronation  heavily 
for  the  Derby,  and  was  bound 
to  be  on  the  spot  in  case  of  a 
mishap.  The  anxious  parenta,  on 
thtiir  way  back,  overheard  a  conver- 
sation at  a  Belgian  tabU  d'hdle, 
which  gave  them  the  tirst  reliable 
news  of  Young  Hopeful,  and  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  his  abrupt 
dpparture.     A  youthful   Irishman 


of  the  name  of  Grcy^oiy,  fresh 
from  College,  had  made  a  scoaa- 
tion  at  Epsom  by  landing  ;£5000 
on  Coronation, — for  that  was  lon^ 
before  the  days  of  the  plungers. 

But  the  versatile  you  tb  wma 
soon  to  win  greater  distinction  in 
a  more  glorious  field.  No  ordinary 
compliment  was  paid  him  when  be 
waa  invited  to  cont^rat  the  city  of 
Dublin  against  Lord  Morpeth,  the 
popular  Chief  Secretary,  tracked 
by  the  whole  influence  of  O'Counell. 
He  carried  the  election  after  a 
£erce  tight,  and  he  won  besides 
the  admiration  ot  the  Liberator  by 
the  pluck  and  readiness  with  which 
he  had  repelled  a  tremendoua  per* 
Bonal  onslaught.  '*  Ould  Dan  " 
crossed  the  hustings,  and  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "Only  speak  the  little 
word  '  repeal  * — only  whisper  it, 
mind  you — I  will  be  the  first  at 
the  polling  -  booth  to-morrow  to 
vote  for  you."  The  success  at 
the  election  recommended  him  to 
Peel,  although  unfortunately  be 
had  fettered  himself  by  ntsh 
pledges,  which  subsequently  inter- 
fered ivith  bis  political  advance- 
ment. It  clashes  strangely  with 
the  popular  notion  of  the  stttl'  and 
starched  repealer  of  the  Com 
Laws,  when  we  find  him  generally 
addrestting  young  Cregory  as  "my 
good  fellow,"  and  giving  him  the 
warmest  welcome  to  his  house  on 
all  occasions.  But  Gregory  seems 
to  have  been  the  fashion  in  London 
society,  and  he  was  a  hahitxU  of 
the  aalwi  of  Ladies  Ashburton, 
Londonderrj',  and  Jersey.  Ue 
made  acquaintance  or  formed  inti- 
macies with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished public  men.  He  pays 
Sidney  Herbert  a  doubtful  compli- 
ment, saying  that  he  could  tell 
improper  stories  with  exceptional 
grace,  iij  the  way,  he  asserts  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  his  Iwtraying 
an  important  State  secret  to  Mrs 
Norton,  who  straightway  went  off 
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to  sell  it  to  *  The  Times.'  George 
Mt^radiih  foands  a  sensational 
episode  on  it  in  hia  'Diana  of  the 
Crossways,'  We  happen  to  know 
that  it  was  a  baseless  calumny. 
Ho  freqnontly  diiipd  witli  Disraeli, 
who,  as  he  uys,  shone  at  his  own 
dinner-table  rather  by  flashes  of 
silence  than  by  sparkling  tal k. 
And  he  tells  a  capital  story  of  an 
old  naval  captain,  whom  Diaraeli 
had  sent  for  when  a  war  was 
believed  to  be  iwpendinff^  that 
he  might  get  information  about 
China.  The  veteran  took  a  look 
roand  the  room.  ''  Ah,"  said  he, 
"  I  remember  it  very  well,  and 
these  oartaios.  I  dined  here 
several  times  with  a  rum  old  girl, 
Mrs  Wyndbam  Lewis."  I>israeli, 
though  sensitive  to  the  ridicule  of 
baring  married  an  elderly  and 
eccentric  woman — to  whom,  how- 
ever, he  always  showed  the  most 
grateful  attc^ntion  —  wa»  qatte 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  answered 
placidly  :  "Yea,  the  curtains  cer- 
tainly are  old  and  rather  fusty, 
In  fact,  we  must  do  up  the  whole 
room  when  our  ship  comes  »n." 
Gregory  speaks  of  Disraeli  as 
abEolntely  destitute  of  all  prin- 
ciple in  public  life.  lie  much 
doubts  tho  Rorrectnesa  of  the  Ije- 
lief  that  Disraeli's  fierce  philippics 
against  Peel  "originated  in  resent- 
ment alone."  Wr  should  have 
said  there  was  no  doubt  in  the 
matter;  "but  with  that  quickness 
which  pre-eminently  charnctcriaed 
him.  be  saw  an  opening  for  dis- 
tinction and  seized  it  at  once." 
Of  liord  George  Bentinuk,  on  tho 
contrary,  whom  he  knew  as  well 
or  even  bi-tter,  Gregory  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms.  Beyond  the 
sacritice  be  made  when  he  sold  his 
fitud  and  Surplice,  much  ifl  said  of 
his  lordship's  consistent  sclf-denia.1 
when  he  had  left  the  turf  to  lead 
the  Tories.  "  If  ever  a  man  killed 
himself  by  sheer  hard  labour  and 


privation,  that  man  wa?  Loi 
George  Bcutinck.  .  .  .  lie  h 
told  me  repeatedly  that  ho  was  in 
a  state  of  inanition,  beoiuse  if  he 
tasted  food  till  Ids  day's  work  was 
over,  he  would  become  liable  to 
the  drowsiness  which  only  starviv* 
tion  overcame." 

Gregory  iiiade  a  good  figure  in 
Parliament.  Some  of  the  quota- 
Uons  he  gives  from  his  spoeohea 
are  really  witty,  and  they  read 
extremely  well,  but  we  understand 
that  his  delivery  was  somewhat 
ponderous.  In  1 846,  Feel  paid 
him  the  flattering  compliment  of 
ofi'ering  him  the  conduct  of  Irish 
business  in  tht;  Commons,  although 
he  would  have  hud  to  hold  hia  own 
against  O'Connel  and  Sheil.  But 
hia  awkward  election  pledges  were 
stund>ling  -  blocks,  and  his  saga- 
cious father  persuaded  him  to 
decline.  As  a  private  member, 
however,  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  advocating  various  important 
measures ;  he  always  showed  a: 
intelligent  interest  in  Eastei 
afiairs ;  and  when  he  sat  for  Gal 
way  County  he  grati  Bed  his  cona 
tuents  by  his  successful  elTorta  to 
secure  and  prolong  tho  unfortunate 
contract  for  a  Transatlantic  lino  of 
a  team -packets.  As  hi&  father  had 
been  before  him,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  liberal  and  gencroua 
landlord,  and  his  relations  with  hia 
tenants  had  always  l)een  excellent, 
till,  fortunately  for  himself,  he  dis- 
posed of  great  part  of  his  estate, 
before  the  disastrous  collapse  of 
the  land  market.  The  famine 
year  fell  heavily  on  the  family, 
and  hia  father,  who  died  at  that 
time,  left  an  estate  burdened  with 
debt.  No  wonder  that  a  Galway 
proprietor's  liabilities  accumulatei 
then.  The  nominal  rent-roll  w, 
nearly  £6000,  but  "  poor-rat«  an 
other  charges  swallowed  up  ever 
thing.  Tho  rates  over  the  divisioi 
of  Kinrara  were  eighteen  shilli 
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lu  the  poand,  and  that  a  fictitioas 
pound,  for  it  wjis  never  paid."  He 
conlesses  that  iimtead  of  retrenob- 
iDg  and  looking  after  the  property 
on  tlie  return  of  better  times,  he 
tried  to  recover  himself  by  shorter 
methods,  and  ventured  rashly  in 
the  betting-ring,  where  lock  had 
deserted  him.  So  he  waa  always 
a  seriously  embarraised  man  till 
twenty  years  aft<^rwards,  when  ha 
not  only  liquidated  his  liabilities  by 
a  wealthy  marriage,  but  attained 
the  object  of  his  lifelong  ambition, 
— the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Colonial 
service — the  governorship  of  Cey- 
lon. He  was  indebted  for  it  to 
feminine  inHucnce ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  extraordi- 
nary aJMiendancy  of  T^ady  Walde- 
gravc  that  she  had  only  to  oak  of 
Lord  Granville  to  obtain. 

Gregory  was  fortunate  enough 
to  go  to  Ceylon  in  the  prosperous 
days  before  the  blighting  of  the 
coflec-plantationa.  Kevenuc  Ilowed 
freely  into  the  treasury,  and  the 
Governor  was  enabled  to  gratify  in 
great  measure  his  ben<ficont  as- 
pirations for  promoting  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  island,  and 
ameliorating  the  social  condition  of 
the  inliabitants.  Itc  boasts  with 
good  reason  of  the  works  he  accom- 
plished or  Ect  agoing :  of  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges — of 
irrigation  and  the  reparation  of  the 
njagnitjccnt  old  tants — of  the  har- 
bour works  and  the  stupendous 
breakwater,  which  were  to  make 
Colombo  the  rival  of  Hong  Kong — 
of  the  reform  In  prisons,  the  sup- 
pression of  drinking  shops,  and  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  stores. 
That  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
Oinghalese  and  English  colonists 
were  amply  justitied  was  shown  by 
the  entliusiasm  alike  of  the  whites 
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and  the  coffee -coloured,  when  a 
statue  was  raised  to  his  memory  at 
Oolombo.  Unquestionably  tb«re 
has  seldom  been  a  more  efficient  or 
enlightened  governor. 

Had  Jack  Jebb '  been  l>om  two 
or  three  centaries  ago,  be  might 
have  been  immortalisr-d  among  the 
makers  of  the  iiritish  Empire.  He 
was  of  the  stufT  of  the  old  Eliza- 
bethan breed  of  daring  adventur- 
ers, —  of  the  Kiileighs  and  the 
Drakes, — and  with  fair  opportnn- 
ity  he  might  have  developed  the 
genius  of  a  dashing  leader  of  des- 
perate expeditions.  He  was  always 
fired  by  the  hope  of  finding  an  £1 
Dorado,  though  wlint  he  really 
enjoyed  waa  the  excitement  of  the  h 
quest,  and  he  was  comparatively  H 
indifferent  to  the  gold  nuggets  or  " 
the  ingots.  He  waa  brave,  chiv-  i, 
alrous,  and  extraordinarily  cool  in  ■ 
moments  of  imminent  peril,  as  his  V 
resolute  determination  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  discouraged.  He  was  the 
type  of  the  resourceful  and  unself- 
ish leader  whom  reckless  spirita 
love  to  follow ;  for  all  he  was  con- 
cerned to  monopolise  was  tlie  lion'a 
sliare  of  the  dangers,  and  his  self- 
confidence  increased  with  long-con- 
tinued impunity,  as  he  seemed  to 
boar  a  charmed  life.  After  habit- 
ually tempting  Providence  and,  so 
to  speak,  bullying  Death, — after 
scores  of  hairbrradtb  escapes  from 
all  manner  of  experiences, — that 
iron  frame  of  his  aaccumbed  at 
last  to  the  reiterated  attacks  of 
disease  and  the  effects  of  privations  h 
and  exposure.  H 

Hut  Jack — for  neither  his  widow, 
who  writes  the  biography,  nor  any 
one  eke,  ever  gave  him  the  more 
resj)cctful  appellation  of  3Ir — was 
bom,  as  ill  luck  would  have  itj  to- 
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wards  the  middlo  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  was  still  romance 
enough  in  tbe  world,  as  he  lived 
to  show.  Bat  it  was  the  age  of 
shrewd  pronioters,  with  their  plaus- 
ible joint-stock  companies.  With 
his  guiloless,  nnsuspictons,  and  un- 
bounded belief  in  contemporary 
humaDiiy^  he  became  the  agent  and 
victim  of  calculating  speculators 
with  elastic  conbciencea.  In  fine, 
he  managed,  us  ho  had  squandered 
his  health,  to  fritter  away  a  hand- 
some fortune  in  ventures  by  which 
others  were  not  uofrequently  en- 
riched. With  all  that,  he  was  a 
singularly  attractive  character,  and 
he  had  no  ordinary  share  of 
talent  and  ability.  I^ut  literally, 
and  without  irony,  he  was  too 
goo<l  for  this  world.  He  judged 
others  by  the  standard  that  came 
naturally  to  himself;  and  no 
amount  of  unfortunate  experience 
coutd  teach  him  to  mistrust  the 
neighliour  he  did  not  know,  or  to 
hold  bis  own  in  a  bard  bargain. 
He  made  no  pretence  to  Puritau- 
ism,  and  would  swear  at  large  on 
provocation ;  nevt-rtbeU-ss,  he  in- 
rariably  practised  the  Gospel  pre- 
cepts, and  never  mis8(^  on  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  kindly  action. 
In  the  worst  extremity,  he  never 
failed  or  deserted  a  fellow -cre-a- 
ture.  With  regard  to  his  nnself- 
ishness,  imperturbable  coolnosa, 
and  indomitable  pluck,  his  friend 
^Ir  Rider  naggard,who  contributes 
an  intcjY^ting  introduction,  re- 
cords a  remarkable  example.  The 
fri(-n<ls  }>ad  gone  for  a  tour  in 
Mexico,  and  were  travelling  into 
a  lawless  mining  district  with  3000 
dollars  in  tbctr  charge.  One  night 
they  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
in  a  rambling  house  in  one  of  the 
towua,  where  it  might  have  been 
presumed  they  were  tolerably  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  civic 
authorities.  But  Jebb,  who  had 
his  doubts,  and  who  hod  stowed 


away  two  bags  of  specie  in  hiq 
bedroom,  was  restb^ss  and  anxioua^l 
Ue  was  awakened  by  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  when  he  went  to  loot 
out  of  the  window,  he  saw 
group  of  rutlians  niustereil  beneath. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  they  were 
after  the  dollars.  Jack  sat  up  all 
through  tbe  night,  with  his  re- 
volver in  one  hand  and  a  box  of 
wax-matches  in  the  other.  Hia 
idea  was  to  stri  ke  a  light  and 
shoot,  when  tbe  first  robber  should 
have  shown  his  head  above  the 
window-sill.  As  it  happened,  the 
clamour  of  the  dogs  soared  the 
thieves,  and  the  assault  did  not 
couie  off.  Rider  Haggard,  who 
had  his  bedroom  at  tlie  other  end 
of  the  buildint;,  naturally  asked 
next  morning  why  Jack  had  not 
summoned  bim.  The  answer  was 
characteristic :  "  There  was  no 
use  in  both  of  us  handing  in  our 
checks,  for  there  were  a  dozen  of 
those  devils,  and  I  knew  that,  had 
they  once  got  into  the  room,  they 
would  have  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  us." 

But  the  whole  of  the  memoir, 
from  ita  subject's  nursery  to  his 
grave,  is  an  endlees  succession  at 
sensational  adventures,  invariably 
put  in  a  humorous  light,  and 
always  narrated  with  dramatic 
eOect.  Tbe  biographer  falls  in 
sympatlietically  with  her  bus- 
band'a  cheery  mood,  for  Jack, 
who  had  many  misfortunes  in 
tho  course  of  his  career,  surr 
mounted  hia  trials  with  hilariou 
philosophy.  We  need  not  say  ht 
was  a  Bc&p<^pw»  at  school,  and 
it  would  have  surprised  none 
the  neighlwurs  had  he  beea 
like  Clive,  seated  on  the  weather- 
cock of  the  village  steeple.  lie 
was  very  free  and  handy  with 
his  fists,  fighting  his  way  to  the 
top  of  the  preparatory  school. 
Afterwards  iie  showed  his  pre- 
cocious resource  in  critical  emerg- 
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encies,  escaping  in  a  poaching 
raid  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the 
keepers  by  setting  a  liglib  to  some 
thickets  of  funcn.  In  short,  he 
was  ever  more  or  less  in  wanu 
water,  so  that  when  on  his 
si  xtcentfa  hirthdaj  his  reverend 
father  Golcmulj  declared  nt  the 
hirthday  banijuet  that  the  boy 
had  never  caused  him  a  moment's 
anxiety,  no  wonder  that  *'  sensa- 
tion "  was  reported  among  the 
guests.  Jack  had  natuntlly  set 
hia  heart  on  going  to  sea,  and 
we  are  told  that  it  was  a  life- 
long source  of  misery  to  him  that 
hia  wishes  had  not  been  gratified. 
But  if  it  were  dangers  and  dis- 
comforts tlmt  he  desired,  ho  had 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisHed.  At 
first  he  had  to  put  up  with  the 
sister  service  as  a  pis  aller.  Ito 
got  hia  commifsion,  was  gazetted 
to  India,  and  joined  his  regiment 
at  a  dull  up-country  station.  But, 
as  we  know,  adventures  come  un- 
sought to  the  adventurous,  and 
even  there  his  life  was  not  al- 
together uneventful.  Awakened 
once  by  what  seemed  a  mysterious 
warning — and  more  than  once  or 
twice  he  was  in  touch  with  the 
supernatural  —  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  midnight  murderer. 
Another  incident  might  have  lieen 
little  less  serious,  for  he  came 
very  near  to  being  court-mar- 
tialled  and  broken,  when,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  standing  orders 
against  striking  natives,  be  jumped 
out  of  the  palankin  where  he  was 
lying  apparently  helpless  to  thrash 
an  insolent  Eurasian  station- 
master  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
When  the  invalid  in  tlie  lost 
stages  of  emaciation  and  exhaus- 
tion was  charged  in  the  civil 
court,  the  worthy  magistrate  dis- 
missed the  case.  He  declared  it 
to  be  altogether  impossible  that 
the  pitiable  shadow  of  humanity 
before     him      could     have     done 
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the  complainant  the  substantial 
damage  as  to  which  there  could 
be  no  mistake.  Had  he  known  ^ 
Jack  better,  or  read  this  volume  H 
l>efore  it  could  have  l^een  written,  \ 
he  might  have  decided  differently. 
In  the  worst  extremity,  excite-  ^ 
ment  or  indignation  could  always  W 
galvanise  Jack  into  a  spasm  of 
formidable  energy.  i 

Kor  certain  reasons  which  were  fl 
quixotically  unselfish,  he  £o1d  out  V 
of  the  anny  and  came  home.  As 
he  had  a  safely  invested  fortune, 
yielding  £2000  a-year,  it  seemed 
possible  that  he  might  be  doomed 
to  voluptuous  inaction.  He  took 
prompt  precAutions  against  that 
fatality.  He  proceeded  to  lose 
half  his  capital  in  a  highly  specu-  fl 
lative  industrial  undertaking,  and  Vj 
after  a  flyin;;;  trip  to  Guatemala, 
having  bought  into  financial  and 
banking  companies,  he  lost  near- 
ly tlie  whole  of  the  other  half 
in  the  Overend  it  Gumey  panic. 
//  /ant  virre,  and  Iiaving  been  h 
victimised  hy  promoters,  he  took  H 
to  promoting  himself.  Latterly, 
by  prediteciion,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  mines,  apparently 
because  they  were  exceptionally 
risky ;  but  he  was  first  concerned 
in  floating  the  White  Star  Packet 
Line.  As  soon  as  it  had  got  into 
smooth  water,  and  promised  to 
pay  handsomely,  it  ceased  to  in- 
terest him.  Casting  about  for 
something  more  hazardous,  he  de- 
termined to  try  coflee-planting  in  ^ 
the  Brazils.  Ho  found  a  post  as  H 
manager,  taking  a  part  interest  as 
proprietor,  on  a  remote  estat«  that 
was  lapsing  back  into  jungle,  and, 
in  consecjuence,  was  scourged  by 
deadly  malaria.  Most  Englishmen 
would  have  succumbed  at  once, 
especially  as  his  best  company  was 
his  own  brooding  thoughts.  Jack 
gradually  became  a  fever-stricken 
wreck ;  and  we  fancy  it  was  the 
hallucination  oE  a  disordered  brain 
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when  he  saw  the  very  realistic  vis- 
ion of  '*  The  Haunted  Enghenio," ' 
with  the  spectral  host  of  resnsoi- 
tated  negroes.  If  he  were  to  save 
his  life  it  was  high  time  to  go,  so, 
throwing  up  his  serioiiH  stnke  in 
thfl  enterprise,  he  left  the  pesti- 
lence-stricken Jaz«ntia. 

The  fever  had  laid  firm  hold  on 
him,  nor  was  it  easy  to  shake  it 
oS,  An  expedition  to  the  wild 
wp«t  of  Americn  was  a  congenial, 
and  seemed  a  promising,  mode  of 
treatment.  ITe  selected  Colorado 
as  the  scene  of  his  new  experiences, 
intendinf;  to  combine  hunting  witli 
mining  ventures.  At  that  time  it 
was  the  most  lawleas  district  in 
the  Union :  aa  yet  the-re  were  not 
even  the  bands  of  "  Regnlators," 
organised  to  bold  the  roughs  and 
criminal  refugees  in  check.  To 
begin  with,  Jack  picked  up  some 
travelling  companions,  who,  while 
they  shored  his  cup  and  crusts, 
were  laying  dark  plans  to  mnrdor 
him.  Fortunately  the  plot  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  friendly 
guide,  who,  altliough  a  hulf-breod 
with  neither  conscience  nor  prin- 
ciples, happened  to  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  him.  "  Muddy  "  reasoned 
the  matter  out  with  the  rascals  in 
a  characteristic  fashion  of  his  own  : 
"Luk  here,  boys:  there's  only 
four  of  you,  and  there's  three  of  us. 
Now,  I  can  lick  any  two  of  you, 
and  r>ob  wouldn't  grumble  over  the 
responsibility  of  the  other  two, 
while  the  boas  saw  fair  play.  So 
I  think  we\'e  got  the  draw  on 
you  tiiia  time,  and  you'd  better 
chuck  up  the  game."  Which  they 
wisely  did.  But  at  that  time  a 
scries  of  mysterious  crimes  wore 
being  perpetrated,  which  shocked 
and  horrified  even  Colorado  society. 
More  than  forty  corpses  had  been 
found  strewed  about  the  wilder- 
ness,  each  scored   on   the  bosom 
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with  the  sign  of  the  cross.     It 
to  Jack  and  his  comrades  to  dis- 
cover a  clue,  follow  up  the  trail,  and 
do  justice  on  the  criminals.     But 
Jack's    most    perilous   adventures 
were  in  the  solitudes  of  the  moun- 
tains duriog  a  winter  which  proved 
to  be  one  of  unprecedented  severity. 
He  was  in  charge  of  several  mines, 
and    he   persisted   in  going  upon 
tonrs   of   inspection    when   travel 
was  in  any  way  practicable.     His 
eacape*  were  innumerable.      The 
valleys    were     fdled     with     drift. 
Blinding  storms  would  break  upon 
him  in  the  moat  proniitning  weather,  M 
and    all    the   familiar    landmarks  f 
were  obliterated.     He  could  only 
move  alx>ut  on  Norwegian  snow- 
shoes  ;    and   on   one  occasion  one 
of    the    shoes    became    detached, 
and  slid   towards  the  brink  of  a 
bottomleHs  abyss.     Unless   he  re- 
covere<I  it,  his  fate  was  inevitable  ; 
so,  detaching  the  other,  he  glided 
in  company  down  the  snow  slope. 
By  a  miracle  of  good  fortune  hu 
recovered  l>oth.     Soon  afterwards 
ho   received    the   disastrous   news 
that  one  of  his  mining  camps  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche. 
It   was    a   point   of   honour  with 
tho«e    miners,  who   daily    carried 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  to  search 
for  the  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
and  give  them  decent  burial.     Soh 
Jack    start-cd    with  two   or  threofl 
volunteers  on  that  pious  but  moat^ 
perilous  mission.     For  avalanches 
were  still  roaring  in  the  mountains 
around,  and   toppling  anow-banks 
were  only  held  in  suspension  over 
tlieir  hvads  by  the  strong  souther- 
ly wind,  that  might  change  at  any 
moment.       Nevertheless,     tliOUich 
his  companions  were  successively 
crippled,  he  persevered,  nor  was 
it  till  he  had  dug  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet  that  he  came  upon  the 
buried  huts.    Again,  he  was  block- 
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aded  in  a  solitary  camp  with  one 
companion ;  and  some  days  after 
they  had  cousunied  the  last  scrap 
of  provision,  th^y  saw  themselves 
without  a  hope  of  succour.  As  a 
last  desperate  resource  he  ventured 
out  in  search  of  j^ame,  although 
more  than  doiiVitful  whether  he 
would  ever  llnd  his  way  back. 
By  one  of  the  strokes  of  luck 
which  too  rarely  happnnrd  to  him, 
he  came  upon  an  elk  close  to  the 
camp.  Still  more  marvellous  was 
his  escape  from  poisoning,  when, 
tinding  a  tin  of  strychnine  in  a 
deserted  hut,  be  mistook  it  for 
baking  -  powder,  and  used  it  to 
bake  his  breail.  It  w;«  a  legacy 
of  the  last  occupant,  who  had  been 
a  wandtring  taxidermist ;  but  the 
bread  tastecl  so  bad  that  he  only 
swallowed  a  single  mouthful,  and 
the  consequences,  though  disagree- 
able, were  not  serious. 

"VVe  might  linger  indefinitely 
over  his  subsequent  experiences, 
but  we  must  cut  the  story  short. 
Next  we  find  htm  iu  Mexico,  the 
silver  land  par  excctUnct^  where 
he  was  again  interested  in  mining 
quests.  His  second  wife  accom- 
panied him,  and  her  pictures  of 
Alcxican  life  are  delightfully  vivid 
and  humorous.  We  have  scenes 
in  the  low  slums  of  the  capital, 
which  Ruxton  some  fifty  years 
before  bad  descn1>ed  with  so  much 
spirit.  We  hear  of  similar  brudiea 
with  the  banditti.  We  hear 
strange  tales  of  treasure  buried  by 
the  Aztecs,  of  which  the  memory 
has  been  perpetuated  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  descendants.  Once 
Jack  came  near  to  enriching  him- 
self beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
when  a  grateful  Indian,  in  his 
dying  moiuints,  hesitated  over  the 
disclosure  of  his  secret,  but  finally 
decide<]  to  have  it  buried  with  him 


in   his  grave.      Jack's    tuck    bad 
always  been  bad,   but  it  became 
worse  when  in  an  evil    hour   he 
bought  an  Aztec  idol.     After  that 
nothing  prospered  with  htm.     In   h 
England,    wherever    the    hideous  H 
little  monster  was  located,  strange 
noises  wore  hoard  in  Iho  silence  of 
the  night,  and  each  house  acquired   fl 
the  r^'^putntion  of  being  haunted.   V 
Whether  it  had  influenced  tho  fate 
of  its  first  English  possessor  or  no, 
for  the  first  time  and  after  he  had 
secured  it,  the  last  of  Jebb's  many 
illnesses     assumed     a     dangerous 
character.       He   was   transported 
with   difliculty    from    Mexico    to 
New  York,   and   thence  to   Eng- 
land,  where  he   lingered   for   six 
weary  months,  bearing  his  sutler- 
ings  with  wonderful  patience  and 
courage^   till   death   brought   him 
merciful    relief.       Not    a    single 
cliupter  in  the  memoir  but  is  re- 
plete with  sensation,  nor,  perhapa, 
was  there  ever  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  old  saying  that 
truth   may   be  far   stranger   than 
fiction. 
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Mr  Froude'a  dying  bequest  to 
English  letters  is  a  volume  at  once 
worthy  of  his  great  name  and 
true  to  tho  special  note  which  he 
has  struck  in  contemporary  liters-  fl 
ture.  The  brilliant  lectures  on  W 
Erasmus,'  which  may,  without 
hyperbole,  be  said  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  teaching  of  Modem 
History  at  Oxford,  and  which  im- 
posed a  strain  upon  the  historian 
that  is  said  to  have  hastened  his 
death,  possess  a  melancholy  inter- 
est as  the  last  fruits  of  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  masterly  niiuds 
of  our  century.  Less  picturesque 
and  less  commanding  than  that  of 
his  master  Carlyle,  the  position  of 
his   disciple  was  one  of  aloofness 
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from  the  downvftrd  tendencies  of 
the  age ;  and,  like  the  «lder  sage, 
Mr  Froude  too  preached  the  gospel 
of  Individuality,  Freedom,  and 
Truth,  as  Balvatjoii  from  the  social 
and  political  nostrums  which  are 
beinf;  6wallowe<t  with  acceptance 
by  tlie  jKjpulnr  gullet.  Wo  have 
had  to  complain  that  Mr  Froude 
was  too  prone  to  gratify  his  per- 
sonal prejadicefl  at  the  expense  of 
history  —  never  more  than  in  his 
treatment  of  Mary  of  .Scotland ; 
but  it  is  precisely  at  the  point 
where  we  begin  to  feel  the  inse- 
curity of  tlie  history,  that  we  be- 
come most  conscious  of  being 
brought  under  the  power  of  the  his- 
torian. In  his  presentatlou  of 
Erasmus  we  encounter  the  same 
overmastering  personality  as  per- 
vades bis  other  works,  pressing, 
often  unduly,  upon  us  and  extort- 
ing half-asaents,  where  we  would, 
i(  less  plied  by  fervid  bias,  have 
returned  whole  negatives. 

We  have  many  Eraamusos,  all 
of  them  partly,  and  most  of  them 
wholly,  irreconcilable  each  with 
the  other.  His  fume  is  so  ample 
that  all  the  conflicting  parties  of 
the  sixteenth  century  can  claim 
a  shnrf  iu  it.  We  have  the  C!!ath- 
olic  I<lrasmuB,  the  exponent  of  lib- 
eral orthodoxy,  the  friend  of  the 
Christian  unity  under  the  Papal 
Hee,  the  corrector  of  internal  abuse 
and  error,  the  \ralued  correspon- 
dent of  Popes  and  Cardinals.  We 
have  the  Protestant  Krasmus,  who 
kindled  the  torch  which  Luther 
blew  into  a  ilame,  the  covert 
friend  of  the  Reformation,  and  its 
chief  literary  mainstay.  We  have 
the  Erasmus  regarded  as  the  typi- 
cal product  of  tlie  Renaissance, 
with  more  soholaraliip  than  faith, 
elevated  above  superstition  as 
aboTQ  reforming  vehemence,  a 
philosopher  with  his  gaze  fixed 
farther  ahead  than  the  immediate 
object*  of  this  side  or  that  aide, — 
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a  six  teen  th-centnry  Voltaire,  wi 
notable  points  of  ditfercnce.  There 
ia  the  Erasmus  of  Mark  Pitttison 
and  the  Erasmus  of  Mr  Seeltohm. 
Wo  have  now  the  Erasmus  of  Mr 
Fronde,  a  powerful  piece  of  por- 
traiture, which  Erasmus's  own 
hand,  guidt^d  by  Mr  Froude,  has 
chiefly  painted.  The  question  is, 
if,  given  all  these,  we  have  at 
length  got  the  real  F.rasmus.  .As 
to  this  we  may  venture  to  express 
a  doubt,  and  to  urge  that  a  per- 
sonality so  many-sided  as  that  of 
Erasmus  cannot  be  completely 
grasped  by  seizing  on  one  or  even 
more  of  the  particular  sides  which 
it  presents. 

Mr  Froude  bases  bis  study  of 
Erasmus  on  the  voluminous  'Let- 
teni,'  of  nervous  and  spirited  ad* 
aptatious  of  which  the  work  chietly 
consists,  Wu  suy  adaptations 
rather  than  translations,  for  &Ir 
Froude  not  unfretjuently  infuses  & 
spirit  of  modernity  into  his  vewion 
of  which  Erasmus,  we  think,  would 
have  been  u  nconsdous.  If  Mr 
Froude  had  combined  a  study  of 
the  '  Colloquies '  with  that  of  the 
*  Letters,'  he  would  have  been 
able  to  give  us  a  more  complete 
and,  perhaps,  more  easily  reconcil- 
able impression.  In  the  longer 
*CoUoi)uies'  we  have  traces  of 
self  consciousness,  ftnahes  of  self- 
revelation,  confessions  which  came 
straight  from  Erasmus's  inn< 
mind,  all  the  more  frankly  tl 
they  were  covered  by  assumed  pel 
aonalitiea.  In  the  '  Letters,' 
the  other  hand,  Erasmus  was  t 
often  writiiig  foru  purpose;  he  had 
his  position  and  interest  always 
clearly  in  view ;  and  ho  had  the 
knowledge  that  his  epistles  gener- 
ally would  be  read  by  wider  circles 
than  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Roughly  classified, 
the  bulk  of  Erasmus's  correspon- 
dence may  be  divided  into  lette 
pushing  his   claims  to  patro: 
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and  pt^cutiiary  asBiatance ;  letters 
of  scholarly  friendship,  like  his 
(leH^htful  epistles  to  More  and 
Colet ;  letters  connected  with  his 
literary  work  ;  and  letters  defining 
lits  theological  position  in  relation 
to  the  two  great  parties  that  were 
a^'itatin;,'  the  Church.  These  are 
excellent  materials  for  a  public 
memoir,  but  to  be  taken  in  their 
relative  signiGcauce.  Erasmus  had 
too  much  the  spirit  of  the  true 
literary  artist  to  desire  to  pose 
before  his  audience,  but  even  in 
his  personal  correspondence  we 
are  conscious  that  he  is  now  play- 
ing to  the  boxes,  now  to  the  pit ; 
and  a  longing  seizes  us  to  see  be- 
hind the  actor's  mask.  Mr  Froude 
has  critically  weighed  the  value  of 
these  letters,  and,  except  where 
Krasmus  is  not  in  accord  with  his 
own  bias,  he  rarely  fails  to  put 
a  true  interpretation  upon  their 
import. 

Mr  I'Voude,  as  his  '  Life  of  Oar- 
lylc '  impresses  upon  us,  is  not  one 
of  those  portrait-painters  who  re- 
(juire  the  CromwcUian  reminder 
of  *'  warts  and  all."  JEIe  has  not 
spared  himself  or  his  readers  the 
recital  of  those  shifty  mean- 
nesses from  which  few  great  geni- 
uses any  more  thiiu  Erasmus  have 
been  exempt.  The  scanty  and 
jirecarious  e(]uipuient  with  which 
Erasmus  entered  upon  the  battle 
of  life,  his  delicate  constitution, 
and  fastidious  if  not  extravagant 
tastes,  were  always  landing  him  in 
straits,  from  which  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  fertile  mind,  and  his 
friendships  had  to  be  set  to  work 
to  extricate  liimself.  lie  had  to 
live  by  his  wits,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  phrase.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  to  us  in  an  age  of  self-sup- 
porting literature  than  the  pro- 
found conviction  entertained  by 
Erasmuti  of  the  duty  of  his  friends 
and  patrons  to  administer  to  his 
comforts.    The  Bishop  of  Cambray 


had  rescued  him  from  the  cMik.  , 
and  provided  him  with  mesud 
prosecuting   his  stadin  in  Piri. 
but    the     episcopal     beneficus^ 
though  Eraamus's  life  and  parrau  . 
may   have    raised    donbta  is  iht  ; 
Bishop's    mind  as  to  whether  h 
was  a  proper  subject  for  moiiia- 
cenc^   always   fall    short  of  tbf 
scholar*s  expectations.    "Thefiitk 
ful  Battas  " — the  poor  scholar,  likt 
the  poor  Irishman,  has  genecally  i 
follower    more     necessitoos   thu 
himself  to  employ  in  "  raising  tbt 
wind  " — has  no  sinecure  as  Eru- 
mus's  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqser. 
BattUB  is  kept  at  work,  now  writ 
ing  to  the    Bishop,    now  to  the 
Abbot  of  St  Bertin'a,  his  brother, 
who  may  influence  his  lordship  to 
open  his  purse -strings,    now  to 
Anna  Benala,    the  lady  of  Yen, 
in    Holland,   a    wealthy   religioof 
pr4e%eiiM  of  the  day,  whose  mental 
and  spiritual  endowments,  not  les 
than  her  benevolence,   call  fwtl 
Erasmus's    moat    flattering    com 
roendations, 

"  The  I^dy  Anna  ia  not  an  otdin 
ary  woman,"  ne  writes  to  Battas,  wb 
lias  preceded  him  to  her  cnstJn  o 
Toumehem.  "  Her  sending  for  me  i 
this  way  will  give  you  an  opportonit 
of  applying  for  some  money  to  me. 
could  not  even  go  to  her  on  foot,  pre 
vided  as  I  am  at  present ;  stiU  len  i 
I  take  a  horse  and  two  servants  witi 
me.  .  .  .  You,  meanwhile,  must  fa 
ward  me  some  decent  viaticum.  .  . 
I  must  have  a  better  horsey  tooi  '. 
don't  want  a  Bucephalus,  but  I  re 
quire  a  beast  which  I  shall  not  b 
aMliamed  to  rid&  You  must  aRaiw 
this  with  the  lady.  ...  Be  caiwa 
and  wide  awake.  I  also  shall  do 
sleep  where  I  am.  You  know  whs 
to  aay  to  the  Lady  for  ma  Adies 
and  show  yourself  a  man." 

"  She  neglects  her  own  afiaiia 
and  you  suffer,"  he  writes  ti 
Battus  on  another  oocasion,  Uu 
marchioness's    own  aflhin    beini 
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■t  -very  evidently  those  o£  Eraamua 
^  also. 

"She  trifles  and  plays  with  N 

or  M ,  and  you  are  racked  for  it 

You  tell  me  you  cannot  give  me  any- 
thing at  present,  for  she  has  not  got 
it  If  she  had  not  this  excuse,  she 
would  find  another.  These  great  folks 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  reasons.  What 
would  it  have  been  to  her,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  wasteful  expenditure, 
to  have  given  me  a  couple  of  hundred 
livres?" 

Later  on  we  fiud  him  expressing 
a  hope  that  "the  Lady  will  not 
be  80  cruel  as  to  forget  my  birth- 
day." He  looks  with  jealousy  upon 
another  learned  mendicant,  who 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  divert  the 
beneficent   stream    from    his   own 

channel :    "  P means  to  visit 

the  Lady.  I  don't  fancy  him.  He 
is  a  scab  of  a  fellow  —  theology 
incarnate."  The  unfortunate  Bat- 
tus  gets  rated  for  the  laxness  of 
his  financial  operations.  He  had 
tried  "hinting,  suggesting,  en- 
treating" with  the  Lady,  but  all 
in  vain.  "  You  should  have  gone 
more  roundly  to  work,"  scolds 
Erasmus.  "You  should  have  been 
peremptory,  and  then  all  would 
have  gone  well.  Modesty  is  out 
of  place  when  you  have  a  friend 
to  serve."  All  this  would  have 
been  vastly  amusing  in  the  case 
of  a  smaller  man,  but  in  Erasmus 
it  is  only  pitiful.  Mr  Froude 
makes  the  formal  apology  that 
the  patron  was  then  the  natural 
support  of  the  struggling  author ; 
that  Erasmus,  to  do  his  work,  had 
first  to  live;  and  "to  beg  was 
better  than  to  sell  his  soul  for 
promotion  in  the  Church,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  only  other 
alternative."  But  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  times,  we  find 
many  men  of  Erasmus's  own  age 
who  battled  against  learned  penury 
without  descending  to  the  humili- 
ating  recourse  to  a  Battus,  our 


own  George  Buchanan  being  ono 
of  the  most  illustrious  examples. 
But  Erasmus  loved  ease  and  com- 
fort, and  had  as  refined  tastei  to 
be  gratified  as  any  abb^  under  the 
B«gency;  and  his  exigencies  too 
often  wore  out,  if  they  did  not 
disgust,  the  patience  of  bis  patrons. 
Hatred  of  monachism  and  dogma 
forma  the  common  tie  that  binds 
together  Erasmus  and  his  bio- 
grapher. His  abhorrence  of  the 
system  which  had  exercised  so 
prejudicial  an  efiiect  upon  all  his 
own  life  provoked  bis  exposures  of 
its  abuses,  accentuated  the  grow- 
ing distaste  for  the  grosser  evils 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  struck 
a  note  of  popular  liberty,  not  so 
much  by  intention  as  by  accident. 
The  world  was  ripe  for  such  ideas  as 
were  thus  brought  home  to  it  with 
so  much  pith  in  his  lighter  works, 
the  '  Adagia,'  the  '  Colloquies,'  and 
the  'Julius  Exclusus.'  The  last- 
mentioned  work  is  l^e  only  one 
of  his  books  of  which  he  shrank 
from  avowing  the  authorship.  Mr 
Froude,  whose  lively  and  sparkling 
version  of  the  '  Julius '  does  almost 
more  than  justice  to  the  pointed 
and  crisp  Latinity  of  the  original, 
while  he  does  not  directly  challenge 
the  disclaimer,  evidently  regards  it 
as  academical.  A  process  of  ex- 
haustion brings  us  surely  to  Eras- 
mus. Ulrich  Ton  Hutten,  who 
was  then  at  Mainz  with  the  Arch- 
bishop Albert  of  Brandenbarv,  is 
the  only  other  man  possessed  of 
the  wit  and  satire  equal  to  the 
authorship  of  such  a  work,  and 
the  'Julias,'  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  been  laid  to  Ulrich's 
charge.  AiU  Eraamua  atU  Z>ia- 
bolus  is  the  only  open  conclusion ; 
and  the  reference  in  the  'JaUns' 
to  the  Bologua  procession,  which 
recurs  so  constantly  in  Erasmus's 
writings,  seems  to  settle  the  aathor- 
ship  beyond  question.  In  the 
case  of  so  valuable  a  supporter 


an  KrasniDB,  of  whom  it  was  above 
all  important  not  to  mako  an 
enemy,  tbo  Hunm  Curia  could 
tolcrato  coiisiderablo  freedom,  but 
it  could  not  have  passed  over  the 
'Julius.'  The  wrangling  between 
the  Pope  and  St  Peter  at  tho  gate 
of  heaven  is  as  caustic  and  clever 
aa  Byron's  "Vision  of  Judgment," 
and  even  more  profane.  We  wish 
our  space  would  permit  us  to  slmw 
with  what  dramatic  vigour  Mr 
Froude  has  thrown  this  dialogue 
into  an  English  version. 

The  plcaaantest  part  of  Mr 
Froudc's  Ixtok  ts  the  passages  that 
illustrate  Erasmus's  English  fnend- 
shipe.  In  his  responses  to  the 
thoughtful  affection  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  gravor  but  not  less 
considerat«  communications  from 
Colet,  the  bright  and  genial  side 
of  Erasmus's  disposition  is  set 
forth,  in  his  appreciation  of  per- 
sonal friendship  cement«d  by  in- 
teltectuul  and  religious  atlinity, 
with  more  naturalness  and  spon- 
taneity than  in  any  other  portions 
of  his  correspondence.  But  tho 
most  valuable  of  Mr  Froudc's 
chapters  are  those  which  elucidate 
Erasmus's  relations  to  the  Church 
of  Home  and  the  rising  movomoiit 
of  the  Reformation.  To  define 
tho  exact  position  which  Erasmus 
occupies  in  the  great  controversy, 
to  do  justice  to  his  moderate  and 
peaceful  views,  and  to  vindicate 
Lim  from  the  charge  of  timidity, 
aeems  to  have  been  the  main  ob- 
jecte  of  Mr  Fronde's  study.  The 
subject  is  too  far-reaching  for  us 
to  attempt  to  enter  upon  its  con- 
sideration in  this  brief  notice. 
We  think  Erasmus  himself  sums 
up  his  position  very  tersely  in  a 
letter  written  after  the  Witten- 
bei^  challenge: — 

"  That  frigid  quarrelsome  old  lady, 
Theology,  had  swollen  herself  into 
such  a  point  of  vanity  that  it  was 


necessary  to  bring  her  back  to  the, 
ftiuntain,  but  I  would  rather  have  hft 
mended  Llian  ended.    I  wntild  at  leai:(| 
have   her  permitted  to  endm%  tUJ  a| 
better  Theology  has  been   invcnteil.! 
Luther  has  said  many  tliiii"^s  excel- f 
It'utly  well.     I  could  wish,  however,  I 
tliQt  he  would   be   less  rude  in    hial 
iiianiier.      He  would   have  strougtT  I 
support  beliiiid  him,  and   might  do 
real  good.     But,  at  any  rate,  unless 
we  stand  by  him  when  lie  is  right,  no 
one  hereafter  will  dare  to  speak  the  I 
truth.     [  can  give  no  opinion  about] 
hia  posittvo  doctrines;  but  one  goodj 
thinfj'  he  has  done,  and   has  been  a' 
public  benefactor  by  doing  it — he  has 
fuix-eil  tlie  (•wntruvcrsiialiata  to  exumiue  , 
the  early  Patliera  for  themselves." 

If  Erasmus  ever  showed  great 
firmness  of  character,  it  was  in  his 
consistent  maintenance  of  the 
diHicult  attitude  of  neutrality  to- 
wards both  sides.  His  open  sup- 
port would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
moral  triumph  by  either  party,  but 
he  was  as  little  to  be  tempted  by 
the  rich  bribes  Rome  bad  to  ofTer 
as  by  the  paramount  infiuence 
which  the  Protestants  would 
readily  have  accorded  to  him, 
Hia  convictions  were  too  divided 
to  supply  a  determining  motive 
to  any  course  other  than  that 
which  he  followed.  Ue  disliked 
the  Protestant  Revolution,  and 
would  doubtless  have  disliked  it 
still  more  had  he  lived  to  wit- 
ness its  later  phases,  but  his 
opposition  to  it  was  checked  by 
a  conscientious  fear  that  *'  J 
might  bo  found  fighting  against 
the  Spirit  of  God."  He  had  un- 
flinchingly denounced  the  worat 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  he  realised  how  far  distant 
wore  any  hopes  of  the  Church 
being  purified  from  within,  but 
yet  ho  could  say,  "  The  Roman 
Church  I  know,  and  deatli  will 
not  part  me  from  it  till  the  Church 
departs  from  Christ."  VT'iih  such 
views,  the  position  of  a  neutral 
was   the   only  one  that  he  could 
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conscientiously  and  consistentl;^ 
occupy,  even  though  it  drew 
upon  him  obloquy  from  both 
sides.  But  the  Protestant  must 
still  acknowledge  him  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  of  the 
Reformation,  while,  in  the  words 
of  a  witty  and  well-known  priest 
of  the  last  generation,  "  that  Eras- 
mus, in  seeking  to  throw  the  rub- 
bish overboard,  and  so  ease  the 
bark  of  Peter  for  the  coming 
storm,  acted  the  part  of  a  sensible 
and  conscientious  Catholic,  no  one 
at  the  present  day  can  doubt." 

The  Badminton  series  of  volumes 
has  been  imaginatively  likened  to 
the  chorus  of  Diana's  nymphs,  a 
bevy  of  fair  sportswomen  of  every 
variety  of  charm.  The  present 
volume  on  '  Archery,'  ^  if  we  may 
follow  out  the  fanciful  comparison, 
is  a  somewhat  staid  dryad,  not  per- 
haps environed  with  the  exuberant 
frivolity  of  her  more  modern  and 
fashionable  compeers,  but  lacking 
neither  grace  nor  dignify  :  like  her 
own  yew-tree,  an  evergreen,  with 
a  distinct  place  in  the  summer 
panorama  of  foliage,  yet  invaluable 
in  the  bleak  desolation  of  a  winter 
landscape,  when  the  gaudy  spring- 
tide and  exuberant  summer  of 
sport  have  escaped  us  never  to 
return. 

Mt'taphor  apart :  the  invariably 
handsome,  well-appointed  volume, 
which  Mr  Longman  has  made 
familiar  to  the  British  reader, 
has  in  this  instance  an  interest  for 
a  somewhat  more  varied  circle 
than  is  always  the  case  in  regard 
to  these  treatises.  Archery  has 
its  side  for  the  antiquary,  the  mili- 
tary student,  and  the  romantic 
poet,  as  well  as  for  the  scientific 
markeman  who  shoots  his  "  York 
round"   during    stated    hours    in 


every  week,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  "  Grand  National,"  as  a  London 
licensed  victualler  to  the  Derby. 
The  editors  of  the  volume  have 
probably  done  wisely  in  associat- 
ing with  themselves  a  band  of  con- 
tributors competent  each  in  his 
degree  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
varied  phases  of  the  main  subject, 
and  the  result  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  valuable  handbooks  of  which 
this  library  consists. 

The  worst  of  a  composite  book 
of  this  kind  is,  that  it  is  not  elas- 
tic ;  and  the  endeavour  to  compress 
very  miscellaneous  contents  into 
one  receptacle  is  often  unsatisfac- 
tory, unless  extraordinary  care  is 
exercised  to  secure  the  due  adjust- 
ment of  the  several  claimants.  So 
there  may  be  a  plausible  conten- 
tion that,  in  a  work  expressly  dedi- 
cated to  English  sport,  elaborate 
and  erudite  dissertation  upon  the 
archery  of  foreign  races,  taking  up 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  volume,  is  less 
to  the  purpose  than  it  would  have 
been  in  an  encyclopedia, — that  Dr 
von  Luschan's  descriptive  analysis 
of  the  composite  Egyptian  bow  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin  (p.  63) 
would  be,  for  instance,  "skipped" 
by  the  majority  of  readers,  and 
that  the  maps  showing  the  preva- 
lence of  particular  kinds  of  bows 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe  rep- 
resent a  branch  of  the  subject 
caviare  to  the  English  bowman. 
Without  endorsing  this  complaint, 
we  may  admit  that  the  real  value 
of  the  book,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  British  toxophilite,  will  be 
found  to  commence  with  Lord 
Dillon's  admirable  chapter  upon 
military  archery  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  will  be  read  with  pride 
and  pleasure  by  every  patriot.  No 
man  is  better  qualified  to  analyse, 
as  he  does  so  clearly  and  concisely, 
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tho  caudua  of  Uio  8up«!nority  of  the 
lotig-ljow  over  the  cross-bo*r,  the 
Btetil  iii)pl»tueiit  dfiLwit  up  by  a 
criiHfqtnn  uhich  the  niorceDariea 
in  ihp  service  of  France  and  Bur- 
gundy cmployt-d.  llo  shows  that 
the  proportion  ia  rapidity  of  fire 
was  actually  mora  than  six  to  one 
in  f&voar  of  the  long  how  (p.  115) ; 
and  explains  I'lulioratoly  th«  reason 
why  the  Southora  bowman  was  so 
inifTectivu  at  Bannuukburn,  and 
so  d^iadly  in  tho  uthor  Scottibh 
battl6fit<lds  from  Falkirk  to  Flod- 
den.  By  the  way,  we  may  note  a 
Hlight  confuaion  b<3tween  Haltdon 
Hill  and  notiuldou,  which  culmi- 
nates in  tho  index,  in  a  single 
rt'ference  to  "  Hamilton  Hill " 
(tic).  The  two  battles,  it  is  cor- 
rectly staU>d,  vrcrc  fuught  at  tijc 
interval  of  seventy  yoars;  but  it 
might  have  been  added  that,  while 
ITomildon  was  near  Woolcr  in 
Northumberland,  llalidon  was  on 
tho  Border  itsolf,  close  to  Borwiclc- 
on-Twced.  The  remarkd  upon  the 
cHiuiency  of  archers,  when  judi- 
ciously {xjstcd,  may  po&slbly  come 
to  be  of  inton>st  in  military  circles 
once  moro.  Wo  thought  that  the 
officer  of  the  9th  Lancera  who  fell 
in  the  campaign  of  Delhi,  pierced 
through  the  eye  by  an  arrow,  was 
the  lost  victim  to  tht;  ancient  wea- 
pon; but  now  that  it  appears  tliat 
the  hordes  upon  whom  Ohina  is 
snpposed  to  rely  as  reserves  arc  for 
the  most  part  no  better  equipped, 
wo  may  bercafcer  have  an  essay 
dedicated  to  these  later  appuar- 
anceH  of  the  bow  in  warfare. 

While  giving  deserved  praise  to 
the  way  in  wbicli  both  Lord 
Dillon  and  Colonel  Walrond  ha^e 
dealt  with  the  history  of  Archery 
in  South  Britain,  we  must  protest 
against  the  rery  inadct^uatc  sum- 
maiy  of  Scottish  aixihery  contained 
in  Ohapter  XIII.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  a  writer  as  expericncetl 
and  accomjiliahcd  as  the  lii»torian 


of  the  Boyal  Comp&ny  woulci 
have  come  short  of  tho  expecti 
tions  of  Scotsmen,  bad   aulliciei] 
scope    bM^n   given   htm ;    but   ill 
"  baker's  dozen  "  of  pages  to  whic 
Scottish  Archery  is  restricted  uii 
be  disajipoiuting  to  many  who  ha 
hoped  to  6ud  some  notico  of 
doings  of   Highland    and    Jturdc 
urcheri.     Ko  doubt — we  have 
authority  of  the  author  of  ' '. 
mion'  for  it — 

"Short  wcro  the  ahofts,  anil  wcalt 

bow, 
To  tbat  which  Englaud  bore ; " 

but  tho  exploits  of  the  compeeil 
of  Galium  Dhu  and  Wat  Tinlic 
would  have  been  worth  a  sketch 
and  assuredly  her  Majesty's  Arobe 
Guard    might    have    claimed    fo 
themselvoB  at  least  as  much  sp 
as   that   allotted    to   the    respect 
able  but  provincial  society  who 
friendly  contests   with   them   ar 
its  chief  title  to  recognition  in  a 
national  sense.      And  where — otaH 
where  —  is    a    facsimile    of    thftfl 
superb  figui-e,  Raebum's  portrait 
of  Dr  Spens,  the  finest  of  all  old 
illustrations  of  Archery  I 

It  ia  not  tho  fault  either  of 
Mr  B<-dford  or  of  Major  Visher 
that  their  chapters  can  have  but 
local  and  temporary  interest.  We 
turn  with  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  practical  lessons  on  bow- 
manry  contained  in  the  essays  of 
Miss  Legh  and  Mr  Eyre  Hussey. 
To  the  latter,  above  all,  must  bo 
conceded  the  palm  of  having 
written  tersely,  elegantly,  and  to 
tho  purpose.  His  chapter  will  ho 
read  and  quoted  by  archers  for 
years  to  come  as  the  abliist  prac- 
tical oode  of  directions  for  success 
in  their  fai'ourilc  exorcise. 

A  supplementary'  essay  by  Me 
Longni.in   on   the   penetration 
arrows  is  also  a  valuable  eontriba4 
tion    to    the    scientific    historicar 
study   of  archery.      To    take  an 
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instance,  his  experiments  help  us 
to  understand  a  curious  story  in 
a  strange  book  of  memoirs  by  Sir 
James  Campbell  (the  adventurer 
who  originally  annexed  the  Ionian 
islands  to  the  British  Crown),  of  a 
demonstration  of  the  projectile 
power  of  the  bow  given  by  a 
Turkish  Pasha,  who  boasted  that 
he  could  shoot  an  arrow  through 
a  man's  body.  The  story  is  told 
in  a  vague  slipsliod  style;  but  it 
is  evident,  in  the  light  of  Mr 
Longman's  facts,  that  the  old  Turk 
did  not  boast  witliout  warrant. 
The  representative  of  our  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic  contributes 
also  an  excellent  description  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  imported 
Archery  in  the  States.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  book  ad- 
dresses itself  to  a  world  -  wide 
constituency,  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  it  will  not  fail  to 
obtain  their  favourable  sulirages. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  pic- 
ture of  maternal  affection  which 
forms  the  foreground  of  Jlrs  Oli- 
pliant's  latest  novel  ^  cannot  fail  to 
sympathetically  connect  itself  in 
the  minds  of  readers  with  the 
sorrowful  bereavement  which  over- 
took the  gifted  authoress  while 
the  story  of  '  Who  was  Lost  and 
is  Found '  was  passing  througli 
our  pages.  In  the  world  of  novel- 
readers,  to  whose  interest  and 
ph-asure  Mrs  Oliphant  has  minis- 
tered incessantly  for  more  than 
half -a-century,  there  is  no  one 
whose  feelings  will  not  have  been 
turned  towards  lier  in  this  last 
and  crowning  loss.  Our  readers 
have  had  evidence  that  the  late 
^Ir  Francis  Oliphant  was  a  writer 
finely  endowed  with  talent  and 
manifold  accomplishments ;  and 
he  wanted  nothing  but  the  bless- 


ing of  health  to  make  for  himself 
a  prominent  place  in  contemporary 
literature.  With  a  bright  and 
lively  imagination,  such  as  was 
seen  to  advantage  in  his  playful 
tale  of  "The  tJrateful  Ghosts," 
which  will  be  still  in  the  remem- 
brance of  '  Maga's '  readers,  he 
combined  a  penetrating  and  ap- 
preciative critical  faculty  which  is 
well  represented  by  studies  on 
Henryson  and  Dunbar  in  our 
own  pages,  and  a  fine  touch  in 
picturesque  description  which  was 
very  effectively  used  in  his  ac- 
count of  tlie  Riviera,  and  in  his 
little  book  on  the  '  Holy  Land.' 
His  delicate  health,  which  but  for 
his  mother's  unremitting  devotion 
must  have  given  way  earlier,  de- 
barred him  from  undertaking  more 
arduous  literary  pursuits,  which  he 
wa^  well  qualified  to  have  followed 
up.  We  are  sure  that  we  only 
give  voice  to  the  sincere  feelings  of 
'  Maga's  *  readers  who  have  been 
so  long  under  Mrs  Oliphant's  spell, 
in  expressing  our  hopes  that 
strength  may  be  vouchsafed  her 
to  bear  up  under  this  terrible  blow. 
Not  many  women  have  been  tried 
as  she  has  been,  or  have  come  more 
nobly  and  courageously  through 
the  furnace  of  afiliction,  deprived 
one  after  another  of  all  that  were 
nearest  and  dearest.  There  come 
to  our  mind  recollections  of  the 
touching  picture  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  of  his  mother  writing  bright 
and  sparkling  romances  while  nurs- 
ing day  and  night  her  husband 
upon  his  deathbed,  and  of  the 
fortitude  with  which  other  dis- 
tinguished authors  have  clung  to 
their  pens  amidst  domestic  sor- 
rows and  desolation ;  and  we  hope 
yet  to  have  other  good  and  power- 
ful works  from  Mrs  Oliphant's 
pen. 
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Ko  doubt  much  of  the  deptli  and 
tendamou  which  Mm  Olipbaut  tu- 
fuscfl  into  her  studies  of  domeitic 
life  is  leavened  by  her  own  lessons 
in  the  school  of  sorrow  ;  and  ib  is 
iiotoworth}-,  thou^li  it  is  prol>ably 
by  coincidence,  that  the  central 
intenst  of  her  two  most  recent 
novels  turns  upon  tlie  same  theme 
— the  strong  love  and  yearning  of  a 
mother.  The  figure  of  Mrs  Ogilvy, 
one  of  the  nioat  original  and  strik- 
ing characters  in  recent  fiction, 
iA  too  frcfih  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  to  need  dwelling  upon 
here :  the  lonely  little  woman  whoso 
strengLh  is  most  umnlfefit  In  her 
weaknc&a ;  licr  simple,  staid,  nar- 
row, <_iod  •  fearing  life,  suddenly 
brought  into  antual  contact  with 
an  atmosphere  of  guilt  and  crime  - 
the  overpowering  strength  of  ma- 
ternal love  which  conquers  her 
natural  loathing,  and  compels  her 
to  tolerate  and  even  protect  the 
criminal  who  has  been  the  evil 
genius  of  her  son ;  her  desperate 
struggle  to  save  the  invertebrate 
Kobbie  from  the  inllueiKe  of  his 
associatE>,  and  to  keep  him  safe  in 
her  own  hands ;  the  intense  human- 
ity which  causes  her  to  see  tracer 
of  good  even  in  her  and  her  son's 
worst  enemy.  The  appearance  of 
a  desperado  like  Lew  in  such  a 
reepectable  well-ordered  household 
as  that  of  the  Kewan  is  a  shock  to 
us,  as  to  its  quiet  inmates  ;  and  we 
much  prefer  to  encounter  the  typo 
in  its  native  atmosphere  of  Hed 
Gulch  or  Poker  Flat.  But  Mrs 
Ogilvy  of  herself  concentrates  our 
whole  interest,  which  can  hardly 
l>o  divided  with  any  of  the  otlier 
characters, — even  Robbie,  round 
whose  ultimate  fate  the  whole  ac- 
tion revolves,  counting  as  little 
more  than  a  pawn  in  the  game. 
Mrs  Ogilvy  tmd  her  two  old  re- 
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tainers  are  natural  and  likeable 
types  of  Scottish  character  that 
are  not  uiineeded  na  examples  to 
contemporary  fiction.  The  present 
(lopular  conception  of  thB  Seuta- 
man  and  Scotswoman  as  inspired 
idiots  of  dissenting  proclivities  "iaj|~ 
be  piquant  to  English  tastes,  bal 
cannot  be  particularly  gratifyin| 
to  their  own  countrymen.  It  ia  ! 
George  MacBonald,  we  fear,  tbs 
the  blame  must  attiuh  of  havic 
iirst  put  forward  in  bis  earlier 
novels  this  unpatriotic  presenta- 
tion, and  in  his  •'8hargers"  and 
"  Soutars  " — wo  forget  his  particn 
lar  characterisations — of  elcvatir 
abnormal  types  into  general 
timation.  Mr  Uarrie's  genius 
not,  we  regret  to  thitik,  prevented 
him  from  repeating  the  faults  of 
his  predecessor  with  even  greater 
extravagance ;  and  in  the  present 
day,  "haverils,"  ''naturals/'  mad- 
men, and  ministers  are  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  every  repatable 
Scottish  tictinn.  It  is  only  in  thsH 
pages  of  Mrs  Oliphant  and  JVlfl 
Stevenson  that  we  now  meet  with 
any  serious  attempt  at  delineating 
Scottish  character — that  chanicta 
which,  in  its  many  sided ne&s,  it 
strength,  its  sense,  consistenc 
fidelity,  obstinacy,  shrewdne 
manliness,  even  in  its  foibles  snd 
angularities,  auppticd  the  domin- 
ating interest  in  so  many  of  Sir 
Walter's  novels.  With  these  two 
writers  as  current  standards,  the 
general  debasement  of  our  north- 
ern coinage  scarcely  admits  of  an 
excuse.  ~ 
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Another  excellent  type  of  Sco 
woman  is  Miss  Betbune,  who 
we  suppose,  we  may  designate  the 
heroine  of  'A  House  in  Illooma- 
bury,' '  although  there  are  at  least 
two  other   ladiea   who   have  fi  ' 
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claiQis  for  contesting  that  dUtino- 
tion.  H«re  Again  the  plot  is  con- 
cerned with  maternal  love,  but  we 
have  not  one  hut  two  mothers, 
whot»  longing  for  the  children 
they  have  both  lost  fonus  the 
groundwork  of  a  romance  which 
is  chiefly  enacted  in  the  *  House 
in  liloonishury/  a  neighbourhood 
of  respt'ctablo  mediocrity  and  dull 
dworunt,  where  we  would  not  very 
re adity  seek  for  a  sensation.  From 
one  mother,  a  worthless  husband 
has  carried  away  her  infant  son ; 
the  other,  through  nn  unfortunate 
Accident,  which  Mrs  Oliphant  very 
ingeniously  unfolds,  has  to  go  away 
and  abandon  her  daughter.  The 
lives  of  the  two  women  cross  each 
other,  altliough  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  atoriea.  The 
one  lady  has  the  wish  of  her  heart 
grant<<^d  to  hor  only  on  lier  death- 
bed, but  she  is  able  to  leave  a 
fortune  to  her  daughter  Dora, 
which  sorve-s  to  extricate  her  and 
her  father  from  tlie  domeatio  rlif- 
Gcalties  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm them.  The  other  never 
recovers  her  child  at  all,  but  she 
imagines  that  she  has  done  go,  and 
ie  quite  satiatitHJ  to  hug  the  illusion 
in  spite  of  all  ertdenrr  to  the  con- 
trary. Our  fri^^nd  Misa  Bethune, 
for  she  is  the  lady  in  ijueation  who 
has  been  deserted  by  her  husband, 
and  has  since  succeeded  to  much 
wealth,  encounters  a  youth  under 
the  charge  of  Dora  Manneriug's 
dying  mother,  whom,  from  his  name, 
age,  and  appearance,  she  concludes 
to  be  her  own  child ;  and  having 
argaed  herself  into  loving  Mm 
with  a  mother's  aQ'ection,  she  shnU 
her  eyes  to  alt  facts  that  would 
deprivi*  her  of  this  relationship. 
Mrs  Oliphant  enlists  our  full  sym- 
pathies on  Miss  Bethune's  behalf 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  our 
critical  judgment.  Is  she  playing 
with  us,  and  would  she  have  us 
believe  that  love  can  ilud  the  same 


satisfaction  in  an  illuBive  aa  lu  a 
real  relationship  ?  In  tho  novel,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  nmternal  instinct  should  bo 
infallible,  in  real  life,  mistakes 
may  Ije,  and  have  been,  made  by 
poor  ladies  when  a  waif  turns  up 
that  is  "just  like  Roger,"  but  the 
idfal  parent  is  never  deceived. 
With  all  our  liking  for  Miss 
Bethuue,  she  is  somewhat  lesseued 
in  our  esteem  by  the  rough  and 
ready  way  in  which  she  tills  up 
the  void  in  her  heart,  although 
Harry  Gordon  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  being  adopted  as  a  son. 
There  is  a  clever  little  Doctor  in 
the  •  House  in  Blooiuabury,'  great 
in  psychological  as  in  puthological 
diagnosis,  who  generally  seeks  to 
get  at  the  root  of  a  mental  trouble 
or  bodily  ailment  by  a  reference 
to  the  patient's  grandfather.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to 
have  had  hia  frank  opinion  of  Ina 
friend  Miss  Bethune's  case,  which 
he  would  doubtless  have  explained 
by  &  weakness  somewhere  in  the 
Bethune  ancestry.  The  difference 
between  Mrs  Ogilvie  and  Hiss 
Bethune  is  the  difference  between 
fact  and  fiction ;  and  the  '  Housfi 
in  Bloomsbury '  would  be  decidedly 
more  full  fur  some  such  absorbing 
presence  as  that  of  the  former 
round  which  our  intcrcflt  could 
con  ttnnally  converge.  Mr  Man- 
nering,  the  British  Museum  assist- 
ant, the  quiet  solitary  man  of 
research,  the  nat i ve  proper  to 
Bloomsbury,  is  tho  centra!  figure 
round  whom  the  other  personages 
revolve,  though  he  is  altogether 
a  motionless  actor  in  the  play. 
But  when  we  come  to  know  the 
story  of  this  Dryasdust  student, 
whose  solitude  and  reserved  ex- 
terior conceal  a  tragedy  which  has 
been  brought  entirely  about  by 
cruel  fate  and  by  no  wrongdoing 
on  any  side,  we  feel  much  drawn 
towards  him,  and  can   enter  into 
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thn  fR(>lin|;;s  with  wbiob,  ou  his 
TiH'fivpry  from  a  critical  illness,  lio 
rrpudtaLcs  tho  oxpfluslvc  delicacies 
whicli  he  cannot  aflbrd,  but  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
regaining  of  hia  strength,  and 
which  come  to  him  from  a  source 
that  ho  little  dreams  of.  Mr 
^fanncring  is  the  most  natural 
character  in  the  Blooinsbory  House, 
and  if  ho  has  only  been  sketched 
in  outline,  it  is  because  Mrs  Oli- 
phant'8  ready  perception  shows  her 
that  detailed  deacrlption  is  not 
necessary  to  enabh)  tlie  reader  to 
rcah'se  his  personality.  Vt'e  oaa 
all  fill  in  for  ourselves  tho  ligure 
of  the  scientific  scholar  who  is 
burying  a  heart-sorrow  Iielund  his 
l/ibours  in  working  one  of  those 
great  discoveries  which  would  re- 
volutionise scientific  thought,  if 
only  it  were  ever  to  seo  the  light, 
which  we  feel  assured  all  along 
that  it  never  ahall.  The  man  is 
a()inte  familiar  characi/'r:  simple, 
frugal,  saving  in  all  his  worldly 
taat<is  and  habits,  ho  cannot  deny 
his  mind  any  luxury  for  which  it 
craves.  The  money  that  should 
have  Wen  laiil  past  for  the  rainy 
day,  which  at  letigtli  pours  down  a 
deluge  upon  him,  goes  for  philo- 
sopliical  kiiick  knacks,  rare  speci- 
mens, and  early  editions,  alt  of 
which  lie  has  at  command  gratis  at 
the  scene  of  his  doily  labours  in  the 
Museum,  but  which  he  cannot  deny 
himself  the  extravagance  of  having 
all  for  his  own  use.  Mrs  Oliphant 
could  not  have  more  skilfully  im- 
pressed us  with  the  earnest  spirit 
in  which  Mr  Mnniiering,  on  his  con- 
valnscencc,  throws  himself  Into  tho 
battle  of  lifo  and  encounters  its 
outpost  skirmishers  in  the  form  of 
billK  and  duns,  than  when  she 
makes  him  send  hack  that  nnique 
and  costly  fifteenth-century  edition, 


for  which  be  has  sighed  so  long 
and  which  hia  bookseller  hoa 
last  procured  for  him  after 
much  inquiry  and  tronble.  We" 
arc  glad  that  tho  bibliopole  hM 
refused  to  take  back  the  precious 
volume  when  the  fortune  of  that 
unhappy  mother,  whom  fell  chance 
had  separated  from  husband  and, 
daughter,  provides  Dora  with  amplfl 
means  of  gratifying  her  father'^ 
tastes  and  comfort,  and  of  s&viD| 
him  from  all  anxious  thoug-ht 
about  her  unprovided  future. 


In 

I 


Another  recent  novel '  by  Mrt 
Oliphant,  which  h.is  been  for  soi»< 
time  on  our  table,  deserves  to 
noticed  for  the  robust  and  vigo; 
0U8  personality  which  pervades  it, 
and    for   the   dramatic    incidents^ 
which  Mrs  Oliphant  employs  with 
more   liljerality  than  is   usual   in 
her  works.     Patty  Hewitt  is  onqn 
of  the  most  striking  and  nriginolH 
conceptions     that     have    of    late^ 
years  been  set  before  us  in  tiction. 
A   sellish,  ambitious,  and   vulgar 
young  woman,   with  strong  com-- 
m on  sense,  tact,  and  audacity,  ano 
without  an  iotA  of  principle,  do 
not  seem  a  likely  subject  to  attacli 
herself  to  our  aesthetic  sensibilities 
Hut  in  spite  of  tho  unscrupuloiia 
tactics  by  which  she  foists  hersdC 
into    a    baronial    family    throu^ 
marriage   with    tho   "  Softy,"   thfl 
witless  only  son  and  heir,  who  i«_ 
almost  too  silly  to  be  at  large  ■  of 
the  splendid  impudence  with  which 
she  forcil>ly  nc-cupies  her  new  po- 
sition ;  and  of  the  rnmorsel&ta  way 
in  which  she  puts  rivals  and  enemies 
to  the  rout,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
a  kindlj  interest  in  her  nuichtna- 
tions.    It  may  he  that  our  judgment 
is  becoming  taint<:d  by  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  our  day ;  but; 
wo  take  much  more  kindly  to  the 
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belligerent  Patty  than  to  the  two 
perfectly  proper  but  rather  washed- 
out  Pierceya  whom  she  has  dis- 
possessed, and  who  unquestionably 
ought  to  be  the  proper  objects  of 
our  sympathy.  We  feel  ourselves 
always  disposed  to  extenuate  her 
aggressive  attitudes  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  is  placed, 
or,  more  honestly  speaking,  into 
which  she  has  thrust  herself ;  and 
we  are  well  disposed  to  make  the 
most  of  such  little  traits  of  good- 
ness as  she  shows  in  her  thread  of 
affection  for  the  "Softy,"  and  her 
kindness,  not  disinterested  how- 
ever, to  his  feeble  old  father  Sir 
Giles.  Against  such  a  woman  as 
Patty  poetic  retribution  would  be 
in  vain  directed,  and  Mrs  Oliphant 
has  the  tact  to  provide  for  her 
more  handsomely  than  the  strict 
moralist  would  consider  that  she 
deserves.  After  having  carried 
everything  Inifore  her,  and  earned 
renown  as  the  successful   heroine 


of  a  civil  cause  c^febre,  Patty 
becomes  satiated  and  dissatisfied 
with  her  position,  in  which  she 
finds  herself  painfully  isolated,  and 
she  at  length  meets  with  happiness 
in  the  love  of  a  man  in  her  former 
rank  of  life,  though  not  before  her 
lover's  sense  of  justice  has  com- 
pelled her  to  unload  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  spoils.  She 
retires  from  the  scene  amid  a 
shower  of  acclamations  over  her 
constrained  generosity,  to  a  life 
for  which  she  is  more  fitted,  and 
where  the  better  qualities  of  her 
nature  will  have  fuller  play.  She 
is  more  fortunate  than  Becky 
Sharp,  to  whom  she  bears  con- 
siderable affinity ;  but  Patty  is 
prudent  where  Becky  is  rash,  and 
her  circumspection  meets  with  its 
natural  reward.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  '  The  Cuckoo  in  the 
Nest '  has  already  run  through 
several  editions — a  success  which 
it  thoroughly  merits. 


THE    POSITION'    OF    JAPAN. 


nv    AN    KX-DII'LOMATIST. 


At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  between  Japan  and 
China,  the  opinions  and  the  sym- 
pathies expressed  in  the  press  of 
Europe  were,  in  general,  unfavour- 
able to  Japan  and  favourable  to 
Ghina.  The  motives  of  Japan  in 
attacking  China  were  declared  in 
many  quarters  to  bo  either  "  insuf- 
ficient," "discredit able,"  or  "uu- 
avowable,"  or  all  three  together; 
and  her  ultimate  defeat  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  inentnble.  She  had 
been  "foolish  and  blustering"  in 
attacking  a  bigger  Power  than 
herself,  and  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.  The  predictions  of  her  diac-om- 
(iture — many  of  which  were  pro- 
nounced in  barah  words  and  with 
unheaitatingpreciHiouand  cf-rtainty 
— have  not,  however,  been  realised 
thus  fnr.  It  happens  tliat^  on  the 
contrary,  Japan  haa  shown  herself, 
hitherto,  to  be  the  more  capable  and 
therefore  the  stronger  of  the  two 
belligerents;  the  dilferencea  which 
have  been  revealed  between  their 
respective  states  of  preparation, 
and  especially  between  their  to- 
tally opposite  conditions  of  or- 
ganisation and  skill,  are  staring 
everybody  in  the  face.  The  army 
and  navy  of  Japan  hare  proved 
that  they  possess  tlie  same  sort 
of  (qualities  and  can  render  very 
much  the  same  aervicea  as  Euro- 
pean forces  ;  while  what  are  called 
'*  the  limitless  resources  "  of  China 
have  been  bIiowh  to  consist  of  un- 
available materials,  which,  so  far 
as  the  present  conflict  is  concerned. 
can  scarcely  be  got  into  any  or- 
ganised and  utilisable  Rhape.  As  a 
uaturu)  result,  and  because  nothing 


saoceeds  like  saocess,  Euro 
opinion  is  turning  round,  and  ii 
beginning  to  transfer  its  goodwill 
from  China  to  Japan. 

The  moment  may,  therefore,  bo  a 
convenient  one  for  supplying  some 
additional  reasons  for  this  change 
of  fe^'ling,  and  for  showing  thai 
Japan  has  right,  as  well  aa  readi- 
ness, capacity,  and  success,  on  he 
side.      The    immense    number   of' 
articles  which  have  appeared  about 
the  war  in   the   newspapers    and 
magazines  of  most  of  the  countri 
of  Europe  have,  as  a  rule,  treat<«3 
the  subject  solely  from  the  poiii 
of  view  of  the  West ;  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  published  in   the 
interest  of  the  East.     There  may 
not  be  much  to  say  on  the  side  of 
China,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  t 
urge  on  the  side  of  Ja^Mn  ;  and  th 
intention  here  is  to  put  togethei 
some  of  the  elements  of  that  por- 
tion   of    the  subject.      With    the 
exception  of  M.   de  Blowit?^   Sirj 
Edwin   Arnold,  and  one   or  tw^ 
others,  no  one  has  spoken  up,  thus! 
far,  for  Japan.     Aa  a  mere  matter 
of  fair-play,  it  is  just  that  what 
can  be  said  in  her  bt^half  should 
be  brought  before  tiie  public.     I 
ia    of    course   difficult   to    obtai 
thoroughly   reliable    information 
but  enough  can  be  discovered,  b; 
any  one  who  takes  the  pains 
search,    to  render   it  poiasible  to 
judge  the  general  aituation. 

Three  main  questions  are  worth 
examining : — 

Why  did  this  war  begin  ? 

Under    wlint    conditions    ta    il 
likely  to  end  1 

What  will  be  its  ultimate  eO'ec: 
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on  the  position  of  Japan  towards 
other  countries,  and  especially 
towards  China  1 

Two  false  ideas  are  current  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  war.  One  is, 
that  Japan  is  an  *'  aggressive," 
"  precipitate,"  "  conceited  "  land 
(these  are  some  of  the  epithets 
that  have  been  applied  to  her), 
who  longed  to  use  her  new  army 
and  navy,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  testing 
them.  The  other  is,  that  the 
Japanese  Government  have  sought 
to  escape  from  the  home  difficulties 
resulting  from  opposition  in  the 
Parliament,  by  the  counter-irrita- 
tion of  a  foreign  war.  It  has  not 
occurred,  apparently,  to  any  of 
the  writers  who  have  put  forward 
these  explanations  to  examine  the 
real  facts  of  the  case ;  to  consider 
whether  they,  in  themselves  and 
by  themselves,  do  not  suffice  to 
explain  and  justify  the  course 
which  Japan  has  been  forced  to 
adopt ;  and  to  tell  the  story  on 
those  facts,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
they  can  be  learnt  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  announced  by  tele- 
graph that  at  the  opening  of  the 
Japanese  Parliament  in  October, 
Count  Ito,  the  Prime  Minister, 
gave  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  rup- 
ture, and  read  the  correspondence 
exchanged  with  China.  But  aa 
the  text  of  bis  speech  has  not  yet 
reached  us,  it  cannot  be  quoted 
here.  The  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  case  must,  therefore,  for 
the  moment,  be  taken  from  less 
authoritative  sources. 

There  appeared  in  the  'Japan 
"Weekly  Mail  'of  11  th  August  an 
article  headed  "  The  Korean  Im- 
broglio," which  gave  the  completest 
and  most  truthful  account  of  the 
preceding  circumstances  which  has 
yet  been  published.    The  following 


statement  of  those  circumstances 
is  based,  in  part,  on  that  article, 
with  additions  from  elsewhere. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
statement  can  be  read  without 
recognising  that,  instead  of  being 
the  product  either  of  pugnacious 
self-assertion  or  of  a  desire  to 
escape  from  home  difficulties  by 
outside  distractions,  the  war  was 
in  reality  thrust  upon  Japan  by 
the  march  of  events,  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  long  and 
irritating  accumulation,  left  her 
at  last  no  alternative  but  to  fight. 
No  one  but  the  parties  to  a*" 
quarrel  can  determine  how  much 
they  will  endure  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  no  looker-on  can  measure 
the  exact  degree  of  provocation 
which  others  feel :  all  that  can  be 
fairly  asked,  in  the  interest  of 
outsiders,  is  that  arms  shall  not 
be  employed  until  a  good  deal  has 
been  endured,  and  until  the  pro- 
vocation has  become  too  intense 
to  be  borne  any  longer.  In  this 
case  Japan  endured  much  and  was 
provoked  much. 

But  before  describing  the  im- 
mediate origin  of  the  war,  it  is 
essential  to  draw  attention  to  two 
general  causes  which  have  been 
operating  for  some  time,  and  which 
have  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
present  conflict,  irrespective  of 
the  specific  motives  which  have 
precipitated  it. 

The  first  of  those  two  general 
causes  is  the  decision  adopted  by 
Japan  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
to  prepare  herself,  by  the  aid  of 
Western  methods,  to  take  a  very 
diflerent  place  in  the  world  at 
large  from  that  which  either  she  or 
China  had  previously  filled.  China 
has  never  forgiven  Japan  for 
adopting  that  decision :  she  has 
regarded  it  as  a  disgraceful  aban- 
donment of  Eastern  Asiatic  con- 
servatism, and  has  looked  on   at 
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iU  wofkhig  out  wtUi  conaijuitly 
angnifnting  »oofu  atid  rtfn.  A 
perpQCuftllj  vulriitns  9np*raUcin 
hns  atrctcliod  oot  bclwi^rn  tho 
ootintri*^  in  consequeijr.-e  tlirrwif ; 
Mcti  lifuput^a  the  ollit'r'ii  uoatic' 
tion* ;  nintinnk'JiB  Chinii  n-^nnU 
^  advancini*  Jnpiin  nji  n  trailer  to 
Uib  prijiuiplci  Ktid  pracUix'fl  wbicli 
vtru  ohOT  crijDToon  (in  a  ttt^nerai 
vny)  to  tlunn  both ;  &dvaDc'{ny 
jA|t»a    rcKortlii    motinnlrui    Cbtna 

bifpot.  A»  tbp  'Jitp^n  Mail'  rc- 
inttrka,  "  tha  stni^lc  in  Koroa 
iit  nt»l  to  lUurtnint-  China's  ohikil- 
Qwjr  auxrrttiriiy  or  Jupan'a  |]olItl- 
ual  HupnimBC}-,  liut  w  a  uonLckt 
botwimn  Jnj.)nn^«o  prpj?n'iw  and 
ChifuRi*  fttngnatioiu"  TIkt©  lii'S 
llio  uiahi  BtaHinjt  point  of  IIih 
ooltmll  war,  wliich  \\w^  ai  a  mattifr 
of  fuel,  bfvMJ  Imcoming  mpiM  and 
mope  itievitAbk'!  for  yeare  past. 
Krom  tbo  moin<*nt  when  Japan 
ma<l<fi  up  her  miikd  to  adopt  Eu- 
rnpcim  tliitrtri'i'H  and  nyslriM!!  of 
acUoiit  nnd  to  bi^ilil  a  iirw  powor 
for  herself  upui  thoai,  China, 
ib^pi»iii^'  thp  rnn'iinB  but  fearing 
tbd  niults,  bt'L'uum  thft  tatruit 
icnt'Tiiy  rtf  .rfijinii,  A  ttrirg^ln  {)f 
ill-will  cnn\Di(nicr>4l ;  thnt  it  would 
fjjd  jsoniii  diiy  in  war  has  long 
look<?[l  cpptftiti  to  everybody  who 
know  tho  nature  of  Ihu  roUtiuna 
that  wurn  growing  u  n  bt*twoftn 
Japnii  iind  Chtitu.  Korr-iv  bus 
AUppUf'd  A  protest;  imt  thi>  wiir 
waiiin  tho  air,  ftncl  wofjld  and  muBt 
bavr  ooino  nootH'r  or  l;itiT,  m-r-n  if 
Korea  liad  nut.  (>xii{ti::il.  Japan  bail 
divfrrji'd  from  th'*-  path  wliioh  the 
two  DiTiouR  had  ro  far  ftjUow*<i 
with  uppruMiiutc  paraUolhtii,  &ad 
Ohinu  for  ih:it  reAsoii  ri>gun]ed 
Fht  n«  an  apoiilati)  and  a  proK- 
pifctive  few. 

Tho  second  jjojipral  naufii?  Iny  In 
tho  ideas  and  bitttudn  of  CbiriA 
towards  xhi-  BUiall  Htufj'Q  aroaud 
her    frontior*,       Bho    v-iowod    and 


trrAtfvf  I  hrin  fcir  a  I'Wjt  t^ 
iw  TAa^aln.  b'jl  nuirtrii* 
for  aofCcfiitifE  tba  iliHtirf 
contact,'*  Yq  Imr  pEnW 
lio^cc-cr,  tbt'V  wen  1«  b 
witlinuC  iaipoiini;  aay 
hiJitie«  on  t)m  country  iWr 
ia  ;  thijy  wrrv  to  b»  na' 
out  tbn  protcctiua  ol  i 
ttt'bind  tht.-m  ;  the? 
tho  Mowi,  belt  Chi&a  m 
ahinft]  tbmn,  or  ornato 
wound*  tbpy  receiwd  is 
vice,  unlpan  on  auh  f 
oaouinn  flhi*  kappncwdt't  _ 
to  do  fio.  tYor  aliadov  m 
pnfroguuv««ly  over  llii9a.b«t 
witro  out  to  oxpoat  thstiA* 
baud  hn}(|  a  aword  li*4*l  s 
kbiidov.  Thrjr  wrrii  ttM  M 
wrro  tndefteiifk'Dt  of  aD  »'■•  "-^ 
niccppu'nj;  Cbioik  h.  • 
China  look  no  at^in  to  g'i«'i  -■ 
Uidepvndnnra  whirn  it  wiu»Mie 
from  «Ui>whism.  Bo  ow  l^  ■ 
thi>  border  Re«(c«  hAv«  tmav 
pt«il  arifj  annexed  by  ntJKn.  > 
the  frcMittr-r  *>f  ^hn*:  gnj  a 
c&lled  < 
in  regit  I 

Ibt*  Cinpiiv,    anrt    not  at  a  '■n 
StAt^)  China    hiw,    thu« 
true,  fUAiiitainod  bnr  claim 
Russia;  but  in  Ton<)Qka, 
Stain,  I^amiab,   wo  h^re 
atnplwi  of  tbn  f  ;   '  '         ;,  , 
bcha\-i'«  rx>wapii  rips 

pr<?t«iided  to  ciili   hrr   ow 
attiiude  wm»,  nntil  qoitJi 
tMlnully   vagtto   And    buitai 
vTixnU  Korea  :  no   oun  k_ 
i   tb»trt»,  tuid  it 

'      l"   to  SUppn:;..  lt,n, 

would  l*e  Mt  to  all 
Uku    tho   otbftrs.       _  _ .. 
bu  bornn  In  mind    In   tud 
growth    of     iJio    que^tiou 
coiudJurin^,  for   t/n-   ptTa^-t 
prTinatiMiL     r*iri" 
to     winvinc*!     « 
indudod,     '■ 
pririL'iplo3  '  = 
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her  declarations  nor  her 
4b  concerning  border  States 
'wi  be  relied  on,  and  that,  in 
^'tjt  she  had  renounced  all 
^faer  influence  over  them. 
Kind  now  as  to  the  speci6c  causes 
bh|  out  of  this  general  situa- 
4^%,  have  brought  about  the  war. 
^  ^BflVliile  abandoning,  one  after  the 
i^tf^r,  her  Eo-called  border  States, 
lft^|l  while  leading  all  the  world  to 
t  4k,>po86  that  she  had  given  up 
^fe  ^-ddling  with  them,  China  seems 
^^^'.t>in  what  we  have  learnt  of  late) 
M  Ak  ^^^^  P'^^  Korea  apart.  It  must 
^  p  recognised  that  she  had  a  reason 
^^T  desiring  that  Korea,  more  than 
^^^y  other  outlying  retainer,  should 
.  3n)ain,  in  some  way,  under  her 
L.ontrol.  The  reason  was  that,  if 
Lorea  passed  into  foreign  hands, 
r>he  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Fa^ 
jhili  and  of  the  seo-route  to  Pekin 
"fifould  pass  with  it,  while  Man- 
jChuria,  the  cradle  of  the  present 
*, Chinese  dynasty,  would  become 
^*threatened.  As  those  consequcn- 
~|ce8  would  be  serious,  it  was  de- 
^  sirable  to  preserve  Korea.      Hut, 

■  according  to  the  ways  of  China, 
**  she  must  be  preserved,  not  by  plain 

■  speaking,  not  by  telling  other 
'*    people  what  was    meant,   not   by 

■  proclaiming   and    carrying    out    a 

■  stated  policy,  but  by  the  tradition- 
f     ary    ancient   methods   of   disguise 

■  and  mental  reservations,  for  to 
'  this  day  China  knows  no  others. 
I      Korea  was  not  to  be  declared  a 

vassal  kingdom ;  no  exposition 
was  to  I>e  made  of  the  exact  nature 
of  her  connection  with  China :  on 
Uie  contrary,  that  connection  was 
to  be  left  in  entire  uncertainty,  so 
as  to  enable  China  to  behave  about 
it  in  any  way  she  liked,  according 
to  what  might  happen.  £nt  at  the 
same  time  (as  has  come  out  now) 
she  was  to  be  kept  secretly,  by 
indirect  processes,  without  anybody 
knowing  anything,  in  the  antique 
position   of  undefined  dependence 


which  has  failed  on  other  boond- 
aries.  She  was  to  be  left  free 
towards  others,  but  to  be  kept  snb- 
ordinate  towards  China;  she  was 
to  be  independent  in  public,  bat 
dependent  in  private ;  she  was  to 
be  mistress  of  her  own  destinies 
80  far  as  the  world  could  see,  but 
directed  by  China  as  between  their 
two  selves.  As  -an  outcooie  of 
these  nebulous  tacticf,  Korea  con- 
cluded in  1876  a  direct  treaty  with 
Japan,  in  which  she  (Korea)  de- 
clared herself  to  be  an  independent 
State.  The  exact  words  employed 
were,  "Korea,  being  an  indepen- 
dent State,  enjoys  the  same  rights 
as  does  Japan."  Direct  treaties 
implying  similar  independence  were 
signed  successively  with  other 
Powers,  and  Japan  became  en- 
titled to  suppose  that,  if  words 
meant  anything,  China  had  aban- 
doned Korea  just  as  she  hod  aban- 
doned her  south  -  western  fringes. 
But  although  China  kept  care- 
fully out  of  sight,  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  treaties  and  did 
not  say  a  word  about  them,  al- 
though she  appeared  to  claim  no 
longer  any  suzerainty  over  Korea, 
and  almost  ceased  (externally  and 
visibly)  to  occupy  herself  about  her, 
she  did  not  by  any  means  intend, 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  the 
freedom  these  treaties  presupposed 
on  the  part  of  Korea  should  become 
an  effective  reality.  Her  eternal 
system  of  subterfuge,  equivocation, 
and  back-stairs  intrigue  was  kept 
going  furtively,  but  in  this  case 
resolutely.  Korea  was  to  proclaim 
herself  free  to  make  treaties,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  free  to  execute 
them.  To  prevent  her  from  ex- 
ecuting them  a  Chinese  agent  was 
placed  at  Sdul,  with  instmctions 
to  profit  by  the  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  local  government  tn 
order  to  organise  Chinese  infinence, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  con- 
cealed but  steady  interference  in 


iia  working  out  with  constuiUy 
Augtnetiting  acorn  and  ragB.  A 
perpetually  widening  separation 
haa  strrtclied  out  brtween  the 
countries  in  consequenco  thereof ; 
eacli  dt'spisca  the  other's  convic- 
y  tions ;  niotionlosa  China  regards 
^  advancin;^  .rapan  as  a  traitor  to 
J  tlie  principles  atid  practices  which 
were  once  common  (in  a  general 
way)  to  them  both  \  advancing 
Japan  regards  motionless  China 
aa  a  narrow  minded,  ontiquatc-d 
bigot.  As  the  'Jnpan  Mail'  re- 
marks, "  the  struggle  in  Korea 
is  not  to  determine  China's  shad- 
owy suzerainty  or  Japnu'ij  politi- 
ca)  supremacy,  but  is  a  contest 
between  Japanese  progress  and 
OhincEc  stagnation."  There  lies 
the  main  starting  •  point  of  the 
actual  war,  which  hax,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  becoming  mo»e  and 
more  inevitable  for  years  past. 
From  the  moment  when  Japan 
made  up  her  mind  to  adopt  Eu- 
ropean theories  and  systems  of 
action,  and  to  build  a  new  power 
for  lierw'If  upon  thetn,  China, 
despising  the  means  but  fearing 
the  nsuU«,  becHUio  the  latent 
enemy  of  Japan.  A  struggle  of 
ill-will  commenced ;  that  it  would 
end  some  day  in  war  haa  long 
looked  certain  to  everjhody  who 
knew  the  nature  of  tliu  relations 
that  were  growing  up  between 
Japan  and  China.  Korea  has 
supplied  a  pretext ;  but  the  war 
\va8  in  the  air,  and  would  and  must 
have  come  sooner  or  Inter,  even  if 
Korea  had  not  existed.  Japan  liad 
diverged  from  the  path  which  the 
two  nations  had  so  far  followed 
with  approximate  parallelism,  and 
China  for  that  reason  regarded 
her  aa  an  apostate  and  a  pros- 
pective foe. 

The  second  general  cause  lay  in 
the  ideas  and  attitude  of  China 
towfutU  the  sniall  .States  around 
her    frontiers.      She   viewed    and 


treated  them  for  a  long  time  partly 
as  vaasals,  but  mainly  aa  "  bulTem 
for  softening  the  shock  of  foreij^n 
contact."  In  her  peculiar  tactics, 
however,  they  were  to  be  buffers 
without  imposing  any  responsi- 
bilities on  the  country  they  fenced 
in;  they  were  to  be  vassals  with- 
out the  protection  of  a  suzerain 
behind  them ;  they  were  to  bear 
the  blows,  but  China  was  not  to 
shield  them,  or  even  to  doctor  the 
wounds  they  received  in  her  ser- 
vice, unless  on  each  particular 
occasion  she  happened  to  think  tit 
to  do  HO.  Her  shadow  was  cast 
prerogatively  over  them,  but  they 
were  not  to  expect  that  a  strong 
band  held  a  sword  behind  the 
shadow.  They  were  told  they 
were  independent  of  all  the  world, 
excepting  China  herself ;  but 
China  took  no  steps  to  guard  their 
independence  when  it  was  attacked 
from  elsewhere.  So  one  by  one 
the  bordtr  States  have  been  occu- 
pied and  annexed  by  others.  On 
the  frontier  of  what  used  to  he 
called  Chinese  Turkestan  (which 
is  regarded  as  an  inherent  part  of 
the  empire,  and  not  as  a  vassnl 
State)  Cliina  has,  thus  far,  it  ia 
true,  maintained  her  claims  against 
Russia;  but  in  Tonquin,  Annaro, 
Siam,  Burmah,  wo  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  the  fashion  in  wtiioh  she 
behaves  towards  territories  she  once 
pretended  to  call  her  own.  Her 
attitude  wac,  until  quite  recently, 
e(|uaLly  vague  and  hesitating  to- 
wards Korea:  no  one  knew  what 
sho  claimed  there,  and  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Korea 
would  be  left  to  shift  for  herself, 
like  the  others.  All  this  must 
be  t>orne  in  mind  in  judging  the 
growth  of  the  question  we  arc 
considering,  for  the  eflect  of  thia 
permanent  vacillation  has  been 
to  convince  every  hody,  JapAn 
included,  that  China  had  no 
principles  o|  frontier  policy,  kh%( 
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ncilher  her  declaralions  nor  her 
action  concerning  border  States 
could  be  relied  on,  and  that,  in 
reality,  she  had  renounced  all 
further  influence  over  them. 

And  now  as  to  the  specific  causes 
which,  out  of  this  general  situa- 
tion, have  brought  about  the  war. 

"While  abandoning,  one  after  the 
other,  her  so-called  border  States, 
and  while  leading  all  the  world  to 
^-^suppoae  that  she  had  given  up 
meddling  with  them,  China  seems 
(from  what  we  have  learnt  of  late) 
to  have  put  Korea  apart.  Tt  must 
he  recognised  that  she  had  a  reason 
for  desiring  that  Korea,  more  than 
any  other  outlying  retainer,  should 
remain,  in  some  way,  under  her 
control.  The  reason  was  that,  if 
Korea  passed  into  foreign  hands, 
the  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
chili  and  of  the  sea-route  to  Pekin 
would  pass  with  it,  while  Man- 
churia, the  cradle  of  the  present 
Chinese  dynasty,  would  become 
threatened.  As  those  consequen- 
ces would  be  serious,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  preserve  Korea.  IJut, 
according  to  the  ways  of  China, 
she  must  be  preserved,  not  by  plain 
speaking,  not  by  telling  other 
people  what  was  meant,  not  by 
proclaiming  and  carrying  out  a 
stated  policy,  but  by  the  tradition- 
ary ancient  methods  of  disguise 
and  mental  reservations,  for  to 
this  day  China  knows  no  others. 
Korea  was  not  to  be  declared  a 
viissal  kingdom  ;  no  exposition 
was  to  be  made  of  the  exact  nature 
of  her  connection  with  China :  on 
ihn  contrary,  that  connection  was 
to  be  left  in  entire  uncertainty,  so 
as  to  enable  China  to  behave  about 
it  in  any  way  she  liked,  according 
to  what  might  happen.  But  at  the 
same  time  (as  has  come  out  now) 
she  was  to  be  kept  secretly,  by 
indirect  processes,  without  anybody 
knowing  anything,  in  the  antique 
position  of  undelined  dependence 


which  has  failed  on  other  bound- 
aries. She  was  to  be  left  free 
towards  others,  but  to  be  kept  sub- 
ordinate towards  China ;  she  was 
to  be  independent  in  public,  but 
dependent  in  private  j  she  was  to 
be  mistress  of  her  own  destinies 
so  far  as  the  world  could  see,  but 
directed  by  China  as  between  their 
two  selves.  As  an  outcome  of 
these  nebulous  tactics,  Korea  con- 
cluded in  187G  a  direct  treaty  with 
Japan,  in  which  she  (Korea)  de- 
clared herself  to  be  an  independent 
State.  The  exact  words  employed 
were,  •'  Korea,  being  an  indepen- 
dent State,  enjoys  the  same  rights 
as  does  Japan."  Direct  treaties 
implying  similar  independence  were 
signed  successively  with  other 
Powers,  and  Japan  became  en- 
titled to  suppose  that,  if  words 
meant  anything,  China  had  aban- 
doned Korea  just  as  she  had  aban- 
doned her  south  -  western  fringes. 
But  although  China  kept  care- 
fully out  of  tight,  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  treaties  and  did 
not  say  a  word  about  them,  al- 
though she  appeared  to  claim  no 
longer  any  suzerainty  over  Korea, 
and  almost  ceased  (externally  and 
visibly)  to  occupy  herself  about  her, 
she  did  not  by  any  means  intend, 
at  the  bottom  of  Her  heart,  that  the 
freedom  these  treaties  presupposed 
on  the  part  of  Korea  should  become 
an  effective  reality.  Her  eternal 
system  of  subterfuge,  equivocation, 
and  back-stairs  intrigue  was  kept 
going  furtively,  but  in  this  case 
resolutely.  Korea  was  to  proclaim 
herself  free  to  make  trraties,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  free  to  execute 
them.  To  prevent  her  from  ex- 
ecuting them  a  Chinese  agent  was 
placed  at  Soul,  with  instructions 
to  profit  by  the  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  local  government  in 
order  to  organise  Chinese  influence, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  con- 
cealed but  steady  interference  in 


the  home  and  foreign  AfTnirs  of 
Korea.  Then  it  happened  that,  as 
.Tnpoji  was  the  closest  neiglibour  of 
Koroa,  as  well  iis  by  far  the  most 
important  commercial  dealer  with 
hfr,  it  was  precisely  Japan  which 
felt  most  keenly,  in  everyday  con- 
tacta,  the  difticnlties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  working  of  the  treaty. 
And  this  was  not  all :  those  diffi- 
culties extended  to  everybody  and 
everytliing,  but  they  were  far  more 
numerous,  peraiatent,  and  irritating 
towards  the  Japanese  in  particular, 
bocauee  of  the  hate  of  the  Chinese 
for  a  Government  and  people  whom 
they  rc;»arded  as  renegades  and  as 
unworthy  imitators  of  Europe.  In 
every  form,  in  the  snialleat  details 
of  daily  intercourse,  in  commerce, 
in  matters  of  administration  and 
f     police,  the  Japanese  who  had  come 

f  into  Korea  under  the  treaty  were 
niatle  to  feel  that  China  was  doing 
her  utmost,  l>y  underhand  and 
clandt'stiiie  processes,  to  rend(T  the 
country  untenable  for  them  :  they 
were  everywhere  haajpered,  foiled, 
and  opposed  by  Chinese  hidden 
action. 

This  action  operated  principally 
through  the  family  of  the  Korean 
queen.  That  family  had  managed 
to  get  hold  of  every  department 
of  State,  worked  them  all  for  its 
own  profit,  and  thought  it  clever 
to  support  itself  in  power  against 
local  hostilities  by  the  assistance 
of  tlio  Chinese,  with  whom,  in 
return,  it  allied  itself  against 
Japan.  Under  the  combined  pres- 
,      sure  of  the  queen's  party  and  of 

'  the  agents  of  Pekin,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  fell  into  disgraceful 
disorder;  bribery  and  corruption 
wore  the  bases  of  authority  ;  the 
misery  of  the  people  became  such 
that  rebellions  were  frequent,  and 
were  suppressed  with  growing 
ditficulty.  Tn  1HS2,  and  again  in 
\^^\^  the  partisans  of  China  at- 
tncked  the  Japanese  Tjegation  in 
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Stinl,  and  the  Japanese  Minister, 
Hanabusa  (though  he  happened  to 
be  a  particularly  brave  man),  had 
to  tly  for  his  life.  In  consequence 
of  thei^e  proceedings  Japan  claimed 
and  obtained  the  right  to  main- 
tain a  guard  at  the  Legation,  am 
in  1885,  after  urgent  represent 
Uons  and  dilticult  negotiations,' 
concluded  a  special  convention 
with  China  (who  had  at  last  shown 
her  hand)  for  thf>  arrangement  of 
diflicultios  in  Korea,  by  which, 
amongst  other  things^  each  nation 
pledged  itself  not  to  send  troops 
into  Korea  without  notifying  the 
intention  to  the  other,  so  placing 
them  both  on  a  footing  of  equ 
military  righta  there. 

Itut  nutwithstanding  this   001 
ventiun,  China  continued  her  occal 
interference  in  Korea,  and  went  on 
raising  so   many  annoyances   for 
the  Japanese  reaideuts  that  their ^ 
situation  became  more  and  mortffl 
intolerable.      They  had   no  longer 
before  them  the  indep4:ndent  coun- 
try which  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
1H7G,  but  a  countrr  which  hod  re-     1 
lapsed  into  dependence  on  Chinopfl 
which    took   all   its   orders    froca^ 
China,  and  which   simultaneously 
had  fallen  into  the  most  wretch'j 
ed   condition    of    misgovern ment,A 
rHearts   grew    full   of    rage ;    the " 
IocaI    Riiualion  was   the   external 
motive  of  that  rage;  but  under- 
neath the  external  motive  lay  fes- 
tering international  hate, — China 
regarding  Japan  more  and  more  as 
a  deserter  from  the  common  cause 
of  old  Eastern  Asia,  and  Japan 
beginning  to  ask  herself  whether 
any  argument  other  than  the  active 
employment  of  the  new  forces  she 
had  constituted  for  herself,  under 
the  influence  of  Western  example^ 
would   convince  China    that    she 
hod  been  right  in  following   that 
example.'^  This  state  of  things  was 
visible  to  cM^x"^  one  who  was  in  a 
position  to  watch  what  was  pass- 
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ing ;  lo  visible,  indeed,  that  it  is 
incomprehensible  that  no  one  on 
this  side  of  the  earth  has  told  the 
story  already.  The  'Japan  Mail' 
nloQe  has  narrated  it;  and  few 
Europeans  aire  that  paper. 

Again,  the  interior  condition  of 
Korea  was  becoming  auch  that 
motives  and  opportunities  were 
growing  up  of  a  nature  to  render 
poBaible  tlie  inturvention  of  otlier 
Fowers,  acoutingency  which  Japan 
could  not  view  with  inditference. 
To  leave  Korea  to  drift  into  such 
ft  state  of  disorder  and  anarchy 
that  another  strong  hand  might 
Bnd  occasion  for  putting  down  its 
gnap,  was  not  an  eventuality  which 
Jfl^aa  could  allow  to  asaumo  a 
shape.  Korea  is  the  immediate 
neighbour  of  Japan,  tu  whom  the 
presence  of  foreign  forces  there 
would  have  been  most  otiensive. 
Japan  called  earnestly,  at  Pokin 
and  at  Suul,  for  reforms,  in  order 
^y  to  avert  this  coatingency  ;  but  no 
real  answer  was  made  to  her  com- 
munications. 

So  things  went  on,  strained  and 
irritating :  old  deeply-seated  fun- 
dutnenUil  }iit(«8  and  fresh  superfi- 
cial dissensions  reacted  on  and  aug- 
meat«d  each  other.  The  Kon.'>aii 
people  got  into  such  mtaery  that, 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  serious 
insurrection  broke  out  against  the 
(tovemrocut.  The  queen's  parly, 
trembling  for  their  authority,  ap- 
V^  pealed  to  China  for  aid  to  quell 
the  revolt :  2500  men  were  sent  at 
once  from  Tientsin,  and  notice  of 
their  landing  was  gi\-en  to  Japan, 
in  conformity  with  the  couveution 
of  18i>5. 

By  that  time  the  situation  m 
Korea,  as  viewed  from  Japan,  had 

»arn\'ed,  in  substance,  at  this — so 
far,  at  least,  as  it  is  possible  to  de- 
fine it  by  the  light  of  accesBlble  in- 
formation. Uere  is  a  country,  so 
close  to  as  that  we  caiuiot  fail  to 
feel  kacoi  interest  in  it,  both  poli- 


tically and  commercially;  n  corn: 
try  with  which  we  have  a  treat] 
bestowing  on  us  certain  clearly  do 
fined  rights,  which  rights  we  caU'd 
not  ex^^ruise  because  China  stanc 
in  the  way ;  a  country  which  is  so 
odiously    misgoverned    that   it    is 
becoming  a  source  of  varied  dan- 
gers  tu   UB.       It    is    hopelc'iis,    as 
things  stand,  to  think  of  introduc- 
ing   reforni.4    into    it ;    for   China 
—  who    has    revived    the    claims 
of  suzerainty  which,  a  short  time 
ago,  she  kept  so  carefully  out  of 
sight  that,  eapccially  with  the  ex- 
perience before  us  of  her  attitudftj 
on  other  frontiers,  we  were  justy 
Bed  in  suppoatng  tiiem  ahaiidoiiG 
— cannot    be    expected    to    rUo« 
in   Korea    administrative  change 
which  she  will  not  apply  at  homew^ 
liy  sending  troops,  indeed,  to  sup- 
port the  present  Goverunient,  she 
proves    that   she    means    to    koep 
things  as  they  are.     Under  such, 
circumstances  there  in  nothing  lofti 
for  us  but  to  act  for  onrsclveH. 

80  Japan,  following  the  example 
of  China,  despatched  regiments 
Korea,  and  laid  before  the  Cahinefa 
of  Suul  iind  Pekin  a  progrannno  of 
the  reforms  in  Korea  wbicli,  Cor 
her  own  safety,  she  considered 
indispeniukhle. 

From  that  the  war  lias  grown. 

Now,  after  thisstat-enieut,  whicli 
is  correct  and  fairly  put,  will  anj 
one  deny  that  Japan   had  reason 
on  her  aide,  and  that  she  could 
endure  no   morel     What    war  in" 
Kurope  has  ever  l>oon  commenced 
for  more  justifying  motives  1     Thfl 
general  altitude  of  China  towardi 
Japan  has  been  for  twenty  year 
uuirieudly,    suspicious,    conttj!iipt-| 
nous;    her  particular   attitude    in 
this    matter   of     Korea    Itna    boi>o 
double-face<l,  stealthy,  wilfully  d»J 
ceptivsL      Uowev«r  much  it  tn&y 
be  n^retted  that  the  war  has 
gun,    it    roust,    at   all    ovonts,    he 
avowed  that  Japin  wai  drivni  t<l 
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it  by  u  long  acuumulatioii  of  grave 
cnu&tis  of  uoiiipUint.  The  miser- 
tinn  timt  sho  wished  for  it,  th&t 
shu  hud  been  preparing  for  it,  that 
she  iiicani  to  have  it,  is  easy 
onougli  to  make  j  but  it  proves 
nothing.  It  id  probablo  tliat  sho 
f1i(i  IcTiDW  it  liad  to  come,  for 
all  fairly  well-informed  outaiJera 
have  l>een  expecting  it,  though 
none  of  thoni  coald  have  known  a. 
ti'ntli  part  of  tho  tletniU  which 
muiit  have  been  bofore  tho  eyes  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Tokio.  It  may  bo 
that,  wisely  and  prudently,  Japan 
got  ready.  But  she  was  provoked 
to  get  ready  by  the  conduct  of 
China  alone.  If  China  had  left 
P^y  Japan  to  travel  on  her  road,  Iiad 
respected  the  new  principlcjj  of 
action  she  had  chosen  to  adopt, 
and  had  allowed  her  to  carry  out 
her  treaty  with  Korea,  the  war 
would  never  have  occurred  at  all ; 
there  would  have  been  no  reason 
for  it.  China  has  caused  the  war 
by  her  unpardoning  jealousy  of 
the  progress  of  Japan,  and,  subsidi- 
arily, by  her  tricky  dew-it  in  Korea. 
It  is  time  tho  European  public 
recognised  this  truth. 

"Wo  come  now  Xa)  the  second 
question.  Under  wltat  conditions 
is  the  war  Hkely  to  end  ? 

If  we  may  venture  to  base  an 
opinion  on  what  has  happened 
already,  and  to  presume  that  the 
causes  which  liave  hitherto  given 
superiority  to  Japan  will  continue 
to  work  for  her  in  tho  future,  it 
may  l>o  supposed  that,  in  some 
degree  which  cannot  for  the  pres- 
ent be  detemiined,  Japan  will  go 
on  conquering,  and  that  the  war 
will  pnd  when  China  has  had 
enough.  If  so,  and  if  the  two 
sides  are  left  face  to  face  to 
make  a  settlement  for  Uieraselvcs, 
China  will  necessarily  have  to 
yield  com  pent  ationa  to  Japan. 
Uut  hero  comes  in  the  possibility 


of  Uiat  foreign  intervention  whlob 
has  been  so  much  bat  so  vaguelj 
talked  nliout. 

What  pretext  exists  for  forei^ 
intervention?     We  do  not  know' 
what   motives   were    invoked    by 
Lord   Ro6ebei7  in  his  recent  uu-J 
successful  proposals  to  tho  Powers;] 
but,  judging   from    tho    evidencftl 
before   tlie   public,    it    looks    im-l 
probable   that — however  urgently! 
China  may   beg  for  it — interven** 
tion  will  be  attempted  while  the 
war  lasts.        The   fight    between.^ 
Japan  and  China,  r^arded  mero-^ 
ly   as  a   fight,    concoms    no   one 
but  the  parties  to  it ;   it  is  only 
by  its  collateral  effects  that  it  can 
touch  otboM.     Thus  far  thoso  col- 
lateral efftsits  have  been  limited  to 
relatively    slight    inconveniences ; 
neither  the  persons  nor  the  trade 
of  foreigners  have  been  damaged^ 
by  the  war  itself.     And  even  if|fl 
in  certain  cases,  some  little  harm' 
has  been  done  to  commerce,  that 
harm  has  been  far  more  than  cnui- 
peusated  by  the  now  special  and, 
very  lucrative  business  which  thej 
war  has    brought   into   exi3tene<^ 
to  tho  great  benefit  of  neutrals. 
Tho  risks  to  foreigners  in  China* 
arise  from   Chinese  temper,  with 
which   Japan   has   nothing  what- 
ever   to    do,    except    indeed    to 
point  to  it  OS  showing  how  bar- 
barous is  tho  condition  of  China, 
and  bow  impossible  it  is  to  trust 
her.      She   might   point,   just    in 
the  tsEinie  way  and  with  as  much 
reason,  to  the  brutality  ahou'D 
Japanese  subjects  in  China  whe 
the  war  began,  and  might  compa 
it  with  the  dtcree  of  the  Mikado 
of   Septemlxrr   \,   authorising    the 
Chinese  to  remain  in  Jnpun  and 
placing  tliem  under  the  protection 
of  tho  authorities,  which   decree 
hiis    been    scrupulously   respected^ 
by    the    J  apanese    people.      Thi 
necessity  of  protecting  foreignergj 
in  China  is  a  regrettable  accident, 
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wards  other  countrie«,  eupecinlly 
towards  Chma. 

It  ia  impossible  to  doubt  that, 
wbatovor  be  tho  fdshion  in  which 
the  war  may  finish,  it*  foremost 
and  most  permanent  elTect  will  be 
to  raise  Japan  to  a  very  lUfl'erent 
Btandiiig   from    bbnt    she    haa    oc- 
eupii'd     hitJiurto     iu     the     world. 
She  has  supplied  such  unexpecti^d 
proofs  of  her  capacity  that  opiuioii 
about  hpr  is  rising  high.     Every- 
body njcognises  that,  suddpnly,  a 
new  force  has  come  into  cxi3t<'nce 
ia  the  East.     The  campaign  on  boa 
and  on  land  has  shown  that  Japan 
possesses  a  practical  adaptability, 
a  faculty  of  iipplying  teaching,  a 
spirit  of  order,  of  eluboratioo,  of 
organisation,    which    put   h»fr    en- 
tirely apart  in  Asia,  and  lift  her 
to  A  lerel  with  Europe. 
f"^"     In  the  present  day  the  value  of 
nations  tH  counted  muinly  by  thi^ir 
fitncas  for  6ghting,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  from  that  point  of 
[        riew  Japan  haa  shown  herself  to 
\       poaaess  much  value     Either  as  an 
^^  enemy  or  as  an  ally  she  ia  now 
^f^wi-'U    worth   the   conaifleration    of 
^Bothf^r    nations.      But    it    happens 
^^ptliat   her   progn^sa   has    not    l>een 
^^  towards  the  power  of  war  alone : 
it  has  stretched  out  simultaneonsly 
in  almodt   every   other   direction. 
Here  are  half-adozen  facts  as  ex- 
amples of  what  she  haa  been  doing. 
Ktfr    population    has    augmented 
from   33  millions  in   1872,  to  41 
milUona    in    Iti92.      Hor    foreign 
tr&de,    the    tonnage   of   her    mer- 
chant   shipping,    and    the    moTO- 
ment  of  vessels  in  her  ports,  have 
all  doubled  in  the  last  ten  ypuni. 
Slanufai^turea    of    varied    natures 
hare    been    estatilisbed    and    aro 
prospering  actively — aome  of  them, 
indeed,  briitinntly.     The  national 
wrs-lth  is   increasing  rapidly,  one 
proof  whereof  is  that  the  whole  of 
t^  war  loans  issued  hitherto  have 
vol,,  txvi — xo.  I»CCCCI.. 


been  subscri'tcd  inside  t-he  land. 
And  —  more  important  and  more 
striking  than  all  the  rest — educa- 
tion is  compulsory,  and  the  schools 
of  J  span  are  almost  oa  numuroua 
aa  those  of  Great  Britain,  while 
the  level  of  teaching  in  them  ia 
quite  as  high.  There  are  26,000 
primary  schools  in  Japan,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  Hijitistical  Al>- 
atract,  there  are  31,000  inspected 
schools  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland. 

This  universality  of  advance  ia 
an  argument  iu  itself.  Hitherto 
it  haa  betm  ignored,  and  the 
oppresaivo  treaties  which  Japan 
signed  forty  years  ago,  in  utter 
iguoranoo  of  their  real  meaning, 
have  l>een  maintained  against  her, 
as  if  she  wera  still  in  her  former 
condition.  But  they  can  be  kept 
up  no  longer;  this  war  baa  killed 
them.  England,  to  her  credit,  has 
l>eon  the  first  to  change  them, 
without  waiting  for  tho  evidence 
of  the  war ;  other  Powers  will  be 
obliged  to  follow  her  example. 
Whfin  it  ia  remembnred  that  the 
total  number  of  foreign  residents 
in  Japan,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  all  niiiks  and  nationalities 
(for  whoso  benefit  tjieae  treaties 
have  been  kept  up),  is,  excluding 
Chinese,  only  -VJUO,  it  becomes  ditli- 
cult  to  believe  that,  ia  tho  interevt 
of  that  little  group,  nearly  all  the 
nations  have  joined  togother  to 
grind  down  fiuch  a  country  as 
Japan. 

But  this  cannot  la%t.  The  world 
ia  perceiving,  with  astonish ui en t, 
that  a  real  Power  is  arising  in  the 
East,  and  ia  beginning  to  claim 
its  place  in  the  sunlight  —  tho 
sunlight,  be  it  remembered,  of 
which  it  ia  called  tho  birth-land. 
It  will  )»o  useless,  t%a  thinga  are 
marching,  to  continue  to  deny 
that  place  to  Japan  ;  it  will  be  un- 
generous to  postpone   the    frank 
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body  knows  anything  whatever — 
intervention  by  force  would  be 
employed  to  prevent  iU 

But  who  would  employ  force  Y 
Not  Germany;  not  Franco:  noi- 
liier  of  tlietn  wouM  ft-el  any  in- 
tcreet  in  tlit;  aUair.  Kot  England 
(unless,  inilt^ml,  Ruiisia  Jntcrvetiod 
in  n  manner  which  would  oblige 
England  to  act  for  herself),  for 
it  would  matter  nothing  to  ht^r, 
I  /"  provided  the  Chinese  marketa  for 
■  her    goods     were     in     no     way 

affected,  if  Japan  obtatnod  a 
Bf^ttlciiient  on  the  mainland. 
Russia,  however,  is  in  a  diflerent 
position,  and  it  is  to  Kussin  that 
the  newspapers  point  when  they 
talk  of  resistance.  Juat  as  the 
objects  of  England  are  exclusively 
commercial,  and  in  no  way  politi- 
cal, so  are  the  objoctii  of  Russia 
exclusively  political,  and  in  no 
way  commercial.  Justaa  Kngluiid 
wants  no  territory  at  all  in  Eastern 
Asia,  so  does  Russia  long  for  every 
yard  of  it  she  can  acquire.  Russia 
cannot  allow  Japan  —  the  news- 
papers have  been  iiLsisting  on 
this  —  to  settle  herself  either  in 
Korea  or  in  Northern  China  ;  she 
can  pertiiit  uo  influence  to  be  estab- 
lished there  which  could  in  any 
way  interpose  a  barrier  to  her  own 
extension  when  the  time  comes. 
The  presence  on  the  mainland  of 
an  energetic,  well  -  armed  Power 
like  Japan  would  contititute  an 
obstaclo ;  tlierofore  no  such  ob- 
stacle must  be  constituted. 

Of  course  all  this  is  mere  specu- 
lation, based  on  nothuig  but  pre- 
sumption \  but  in  confliilering  the 
possibilities  of  the  future,  where 
there  are  uo  ascertained  facts  to 
guide  u  8,  spocu  lation  can  not  be 
avoided.  And  in  this  cose  it  is 
all  the  more  excusable  because,  if 
there  are  uo  facts,  there  are,  at  all 
events,  glaring  notorieties  of  in- 
tention on  thn  part  of  Russia,  and 


there  have  appeared  recently  mc 
explicit  declarations  tu  certaiij 
organs  of  the  Russian  press.  Ic 
dividual  opinion,  which  may 
right  or  may  be  wrong,  h&s  nfl 
need  to  exproas  itself  here:  thfl 
jixod  impression  of  the  gre.'it 
part  of  Europe  is  l>eforo  us,  and 
that  impression  is  that  Russia  is 
waiting  for  Manchuria,  and  will 
takp  it,  wit.h  Korea  and  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  China  as  well,  if 
anyhow  she  can  get  them.  The 
majority  of  people  are  convinced 
^aud  no  protestations  of  injured 
innocence  from  Russia  will  uncon- 
vince  them — that  Russia  means  to 
do  all  this,  just  as  she  has  pursued 
for  fifty  years  the  absorption  of 
all  Central  Asia.  Rut,  at  the 
same  time,  everybody  in  ready  to 
suppofio  that  she  will  wait  patiently 
until  the  fruit  is  ripe  enough  to 
pluck.  There  is  a  "  sick  man  "  at 
Pckin  as  well  as  at  Constantinople. 
This  being  the  general  condition 
of  European  public  feeling  in  the 
matter,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  bo  ditUoultios  for  Japan  if, 
when  discussing  hereafter  the  terms 
of  peace  with  China,  she  should 
raise  any  claim  for  continental 
territory,  even  in  Korea.  Up 
that  point,  however  —  and 
point  may  never  be  reached  — 
there  is  no  sutficient  reason,  as 
things  stand  to-day,  for  apprehend* 
Ing  any  interference  on  the  part  o{ 
European  States. 

Supposing,  therefore — and  some- 
thing must  be  supposed,  because 
otherwise  nothing  could  be  said— 
that  Japan  does  tinally  come  out 
the  victwr,  she  will  bo  left,  in  all 
probability,  to  make  her  own  terms 
of  peace,  provided  she  asks  for 
nothing  on  the  continent. 

The  third  matter  for  consider^ 
tion  is  the  efiect  of  the  war 
the  future  position  of  Japan 
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wArtIs  other  oountries,  eepecinlly 
towards  China. 

Il  iit  impnsAihle  to  doul>t  thnt, 
whatever  be  tho  fMhion  in  which 
the  war  may  (iaish,  iU  foremost 
and  ni(%t  poniiantsnt  nll'ect  will  be 
to  raise  JAjmn  to  a  very  difTerent 
standin;;  from  that  she  has  oc- 
cupii'd  hithi'rto  in  tlio  world. 
She  haA  supplied  &uoh  unexpected 
proofs  of  her  capacity  that  opinion 
about  her  ia  rising  high.  Every- 
body recognises  that,  suddenly,  a 
now  forco  has  como  into  existence 
in  the  East.  The  campaign  on  sea 
and  on  land  Ubm  shown  that  Japan 
posaesses  a  practical  adaptability, 
a  faculty  of  applying  leaching,  a 
spirit  of  order,  of  elal>oralion,  of 
organiaation,  which  put  her  en- 
tirety apart  in  Asia,  and  lift  her 
to  a  level  with  Europe. 
'  In  the  present  day  the  value  of 
nations  is  counted  mainly  by  their 
Httiejis  for  fighting,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  from  that  point  of 
view  Japan  has  showa  herself  to 
poBsesa  much  value.  Kither  as  an 
cn«my  or  as  an  ally  sha  is  now- 
well  wortli  the  consideration  of 
other  nations.  But  it  happens 
that  her  progress  has  not  been 
towards  the  power  of  war  aloDe : 
it  has  stretched  out  simultaneously 
in  aloiQ&t  every  other  direction. 
Here  are  half-a-dozen  facts  as  ex- 
amples of  what  she  ha.s  bcnn  doing. 
Her  population  has  augmented 
from  33  millions  in  I>7'J,  to  11 
millions  in  1892.  Her  foreign 
trade,  the  tonnage  of  her  mer- 
chant shipping,  and  the  move- 
ment of  vessels  in  her  ports,  have 
all  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Alanofacturea  of  varied  natures 
have  been  aetablislied  and  are 
prospering  actively — some  of  them, 
indeed,  brilliantly.  The  national 
Wealth  is  incroasing  rapidly,  one 
pfQof  whereof  is  that  thn  wholo  of 
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been  subscribed  inside  the  land. 
And  —  more  important  and  more 
striking  than  all  the  rest — educa- 
tion is  compulsory,  and  the  schools 
of  Japan  are  almost  as  numeroua 
as  these  of  (ireat  Britain,  while 
the  livel  of  teaching  in  them  is 
quite  as  high.  There  are  20,000 
primary  schools  in  Japan,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  lost  Statiatieal  Ab- 
stract, there  are  31,000  inspected 
schools  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland.  i 

This  university  of  advance  is 
an  argument  in  itself.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  ignored,  and  the 
oppressive  treaties  which  Japan 
signed  forty  years  ago,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  their  real  nitiaiting, 
have  been  maintained  against  bar, 
as  if  she  were  still  in  her  former 
condition.  But  they  can  be  kept 
up  no  longer;  tht9  war  has  killed 
them.  England,  to  her  credit,  has 
been  the  Hrst  to  change  them, 
without  waiting  for  the  evidence 
of  the  war ;  other  Powers  will  be 
obliged  to  follow  hpr  exampla 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
total  number  of  foreign  residents 
in  Japan,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  all  ranks  and  nationalities 
(for  whoae  benefit  these  treaties 
have  been  kept  up),  is,  excluding 
Chinese,  only  4200,  it  becomes  diiE- 
cult  to  believe  that,  in  the  interest  ' 
of  tliat  little  group,  nearly  all  the 
nations  have  joined  together  to 
grind  down  such  a  country  as 
Japan. 

But  this  cannot  hist.  The  world 
is  perceiving,  with  astonishment, 
that  a  real  Power  is  arising  in  the 
East,  and  is  bt>ginning  to  claim 
its  place  in  the  sunlight  —  the 
sunlight^  bo  it  rempinbered,  of 
which  it  is  calk'd  the  birth-laud. 
It  will  be  uselesH,  as  things  are 
marching,  to  continue  to  deny 
that  place  to  Japan;  tt  will  be  un- 
gentfrous  to  postpone  the  frank 
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recognition  of  ifc.  Ilnglond  has 
boRti  the  first  to  alter  the  treaties 
with  Japan  ;  may  she  also  be  the 
first  to  hold  out  a  hand  of  confi* 
dence  and  esteem  to  her. 

Towards  China  the  position  to 
he  taken  up  by  Japan  after  the 
war  would,  apparently,  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort.  if  Japan 
aliould  win  iiDally  —  and  it  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  difficult  to 
fancy  that  she  can  fail  bo  win- 
she  would  become  the  political 
leader  of  tlie  Far  East,  and  China 
would  be  placed  in  the  second  rank. 
But  it  appears  to  be  very  probable 
that,  however  resolutely  Japan 
might  claim  and  occupy  the  front 
place,  it  would  l>e  her  iiitt-rcst  to 
eatahlish  (if  possible)  thoroughly 
friendly  and  co-operative  rotations 
with  China.  If  tho  future  inter- 
national policy  of  Japan  be  based, 
OS  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  it 
will  be,  on  the  ambition  that 
Eastern  Asia  shall  count  hence- 
forth as  a  new  living  force  in  the 
world,  and  that  she  herself  shall 
be  the  gniding  spirit  of  that  force, 
an  alliance  for  mutual  advantage 
and  concert  betwoon  herself  and 
China  will  almost  of  necessity 
appear  to  her  to  be  a  desirable 
condition  thereof.  The  two  would 
gain  by  working  heartily  toi^elher 
towards  others.  Of  the  dispositions 
of  Japan  in  that  direction  it  is  diiU- 
cult  to  doubt ;  the  line  of  conduct 
that  would  suit  her  seems  self- 
evident.  But  would  China  accept 
friendly  relations  with  her  1  And 
if  she  did  appear  to  accept  them, 
would  she  do  bo  frankly,  honestly, 
cordial ty,  without  IIiohh  mental 
reservations  to  which  alhi!iion  has 
already  been  made,  and  to  which 
she  is  so  addicttsll  "Would  she — 
could  she — shako  otl"  her  pride,  her 
jealouBy,  her  corruption,  her  stag- 


nation, in  order  to  give  practical 
effect  to  a  new  policy  1  Would  fl 
she  enter  into  a  union  with  Japan  fl 
in  which  the  latter  would  bo  the 
"  dominant  partner,"  and  woald 
she  lit  herself  by  a  totally  changed 
attitude  and  system,  as  Japan  has 
done,  to  serve  the  general  cause  of 
Eastern  Asia?  h 

That  Japan  would  desire  all  ■ 
this  loi>k8  clear — so  far,  that  ia,  if 
as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from 
the  outside.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that,  after  acquiring 
fiupremaoy  over  China,  she  should 
wish  to  join  hands  with  her  for 
their  common  good.  But  what 
China  may  consent  to  do,  and 
what  —  even  if  she  consents  to 
anything — she  may  really  do,  ia  a 
very  dttferent  matter.  She  would 
have  an  opportunity,  under  totally 
new  conditions,  of  emr-rging  from 
her  shell,  and  of  becoming  some- 
thing in  tho  outside  world  ;  bub 
she  could  only  attain  tho.se  ends  by 
imitating  Japan  as  regards  work- 
ing moans,  and  by  following  her 
lead  as  regards  political  action.  ^ 
Would  ahe — could  she — do  either!  H 
If  she  refused,  or  if  she  were  uu-  ™ 
able  (and  most  of  the  pix>ple  who 
know  China  declare  positively  that 
she  would  l>e  unable),  then  Japan 
would  have  to  continue  on  her  rood 
alone,  and  to  labour  for  her  own 
hand  exclusively  ;  which  would 
mean,  so  fiu*  as  the  future  can  bo 
judged  by  the  present,  the  steftdy 
political  rlae  of  Japan,  and  tba 
corresponding  political  decline  of 
China. 

For  lookers- ODi  like  ourselves, 
the  situattoa  is  deeply  interest- 
iug.  JS'ew  Powers  are  not  often 
Ixirn  into  the  world  of  our  day  : 
Prussia  was  the  last  to  bring  her- 
self forth  ;  Japan,  apparently,  will 
be  the  next. 
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TUB    COMINCf    STRUGGLK, 


Whatevkr  dilTcrcuces  of  opin- 
ioo  WAj  exist  between  Lord  Salin- 
hnry  and  IfOrd  Uosebery  on  poli- 
tics in  general,  they  at  least  agree 
on  onp  point — and  that  is^  that  this 
country  is  on  the  rergo  of  a  aoctul 
and  political  struggle  only  to  bo 
compared  in  importance  totbe  great 
conflict  which  convulsed  England  in 
the  seventeenth  centary.  We  say 
"on  the  verge  of,"  because  it  may 
yet  be  averted,  or  at  all  events  in- 
definitely postponed.  Bat  that 
both  thefte  statcsnien  regard  it  as  a 
contingency  which  has  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  our  forecast  of  the 
immediate  future  we  know  from 
their  own  lips.  They  regard  it 
from  very  ditferent  points  of  view. 
The  one  aees,  or  professes  to  see  in 
it,  only  an  inevitable  and  not 
wholly  unwelcome  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  political  development, 
•cci'lerat<'d,  perhaps  exasperated, 
by  the  action  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  but  certain  to  have 
come  in  one  shape  or  another  be- 
fore the  world  was  much  older. 
The  other  sees  in  it  only  that  col- 
lihion  iH.itwci.'H  the  Bpirit  of  anarchy 
and  the  bpirit  of  constitutional 
government,  which  fiomctiiuea  cnda 
in  the  destruction  of  both  :  between 
that  respect  for  law,  liberty,  and 
authority  characteristic  of  a  peo- 
ple's manhood,  and  that  impa- 
tience of  all  subordination,  of  all 
prescriptions,  of  all  individual  free- 
dom, which  marks  the  firvt  ijueru- 
lout  aUgo  in  its  declinn,  and  indi- 
eatea  the  approach  of  that  period 
of  weakness  when  nutions,  no 
longf-r  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
burden  of  self-government,  take 
refuge  in  despotiam. 

The  autumn  of  1*<94  will  be  re- 
markable hen'af ter  for  many  events 
of  great  iroportftnce.     But  in  our 


own  domestic  history  nothing  can 
equal  in  sign  iiicance  the  three 
signs  of  the  times  which  have  ■ 
appeared  in  the  political  tirmo- 1 
nient  during  the  last  three  montha.  " 
In  the  tirst  place  we  have  liPArd  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  serving 
one  of  the  most  truly  constitutional 
sovereigns  who  have  ever  sat  upon 
the  throne,  taking  upon  himself  to 
declare,  without  either  royal  assent 
or  national  demand,  that  an  integral  ^ 
part  of  the  constitution — a  seconrlfl 
chantlier,  that  is,  with  substantial 
suspcniory  powers — must  cease  to 
exist.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  a  distinguished  statesman, 
remarkable  rather  for  a  tone  of 
sarcastic  cynicism  than  for  one  of 
sensational  declamation, — a  states- 
man who  shrinks  with  even  more 
than  the  usual  faslidiousneis  of  an 
English  gentleman  from  anything 
approaching  ever  so  distantly  to 
the  bombastic  or  the  turgid, — we 
tind,  we  say,  Lord  Salisbury,  only 
on  the  30th  of  lost  Octol>er,  mak- 
ing use  of  language  in  nil  serious 
and  sober  earnest  which,  twenty^ 
years  ago,  he  would  have  uttered 
only  in  jcBt  or  in  irony.  In  hia| 
address  to  the  Xalional  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations  in  P^in-^ 
burgh,  Iiord  Salisbury,  referring 
to  the  difference  in  numbers  bo 
tween  the  Ooniervative  party  m^ 
the  HoDse  of  I/ords  now  ami  at 
prvviouH  pt-riods  of  coniparativel^ 
recent  date,  made  use  of  ihes 
words : — 

"The  truth  is  tKal  the  movemrni 
in  the  IIoii.<*c  of  I^rdu  iudicitoi 
fnormoiis  chango  of  npinjan   uwr 
vast  wctioii  of  hngU4li  ftKicty,     Vs 
numbena  of  nir-ri  who  form.  . 
iu  to,  I  will  not  call  it  tlir  ' 
bnt    thf    p-iieroiw    hif]>i:R    <ii     """ 
who  leil  Ihfin,  have  ooiiie  to  prtoflnd 
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that  tbe  dangers  whtcli  nro  Iwforc 
them  arc  tx)  foriiii<liil)1c  to  allow 
thusB  liopufl  any  loiijjcr  to  tjutdu  lliem, 
ami  that  they  muat  close  u|i  their 
rankii  in  order  to  nave  Hociety." 

To  Bare  society  :  yes,  it  has 
come  to  that  now.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  i\\fi  phrase.  It  has 
often  henn  laughed  at  by  those 
who  had  never  felt  the  danger 
which  it  indicated.  He  jests  at 
scars  who  never  felt  a  wound. 
Hut  it  is  our  turn  now.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  party  of 
anarchy  is  moving.  And  Lord 
Salisbury  only  echoea  the  words 
of  Lord  Roaeliery  himself  when 
he  says  that  "  the  struggle  will  be 
desperate." 

The  same  conviction  was  ex- 
pressed by  a$t  hard-headftd  a  man 
as  lives,  Mr  Lponard  Courtenay, 
on  tliH  24th  of  last  Spplember; 
and  theRe  flentimonts  falling  from 
the  lips  of  such  men  as  these 
throw  a  strong  light  on  what  we 
shall  call  the  third  sign  of  the 
times — ^namely,  the  declaration  of 
Mr  Chamberlain  on  the  6th  of 
last  ^eptemt)t.Tt  that  no  fusion 
between  the  Liberal  Unionists  and 
the  Radicals  was  any  longer  pos- 
sible. Mr  Chamberlain  was  hero 
expressing  the  feelings  of  that 
large  class  referred  to  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  who,  having  once  been 
Liberals,  wero  now  driven  to  a 
union  with  the  Conservatives  in 
order  "  to  save  society."  More 
than  that,  Mr  Ohanibf-rlain  volun- 
teered an  exhortation  which  re- 
veals the  depth  of  the  gulf  al- 
ready yawning  between  himself 
and  the  Radicals^a  gulf  which 
neither  can  ever  cross  without 
such  a  recantation  as  neither 
would  submit  to  make.  Mr 
Chaml)erlain  said: — 

"  And  if  you  draire  to  preserve  your 
great  iuheritance,  I  ask  you  whether 
yrjti  will  not  do  better  to  roly  un  those 
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who  are  honest  and  inspired  by  old  > 
traditions,  and  who  are  fietermined  bij 
maiut^ia  the  honour  and  the  iuterestaj 
of   this   country,   mther    than    upon 
those  wlio  liave   shown    them^Ivea     . 
iiidifl'LTdnt    to    the    prinuiplea    ujioii  H 
which    the   fabric    of  our   oreatneas  H 
has  been  built  up,  and  who    have 
shown  themselves  willing  to  truckle 
to  enemies  without  and   to  traitors 
within.'' 

This  is  surely  the  languaf^e  of 
a  man  who  hn^  moved,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  describes  the  Iloase  of 
Lords  to  have  moved,  as  the  late 
Poet  Laareato  had  moved,  as  our 
last  great  historian,  Mr  Froude, 
had  moved, — men  who  see  that 
some  things  which  they  despised  h 
in  t}ieir  youth  they  were  wren;;  H 
in  despising,  and  some  things  whicli 
they  disbelieved  in  tht^ir  youth  they 
were  wrong  in  disbelieving. 

Surely  we  are  not  mistaken  in 
Sfiying  that  the  utterances  of  these 
three  statesmen,    Lord    Rosebery, 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr  Chamber- 
lain,  are   sigus    of    the   times   to 
which  no  man  can  well  shut  bis 
eyes ;    and    morn    especially,    per-  mk 
haps,    the   announcement    of    Mr  H 
Chamlx-rlain    that  the  separation     i 
bet w een    the    R ad icals    and     the 
Lilieral  Unionist<s  is  complete  and 
Anal ;  since  it  marks  a   turning- 
point  ill   the   history    of    Knglish 
parties,   and    a   recombination   of 
forces  to  which  w«  have  had  no  ■ 
parallel  since  1835.  » 

It  is  a  movement  which,  as  tjord 
Salisbury  says,  has  been  going  oo 
al  I  through  th«  country.  Why 
does  not  Lord  Rosebery  look  at 
the  House  of  Commons  as  well  aa 
at  the  House  of  Lords  1  Ho  would 
see  exactly  the  same  process  in 
operation.  Why  was  the  British 
majority  in  ISSO  and  in  1885  Lib- 
eral, and  why  in  ISiSG  and  in  1892 
was  it  Conservative  1  Why  is  thisi 
Mr  Chamberlain,  Mr  Goschcn,  Sir 
Henry  Jnmos,  and  others,  havo 
only    been  doing  in    the    Lowor 
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House  wbat  the  Peers  complained 
of  by  Lord  KoEcbery  have  bem 
doiDg  in  tie  Ujjper.  The  move- 
mrat  ia  not  confined  to  the  Hoase 
of  Lords.  It  is  the  awakenin)^  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  ISFr 
ChAiub<?rluin  sees  that  all  which  he 
desires  to  accomplish  can  Ix)  done 
now  witl^out  setting  class  against 
class,  and  without  injury  to  any 
of  the  great  interests  of  which 
society  is  uompoeed.  These  were 
his  words  at  Liverpool,  and  what 
more  can  any  Conservative  require? 
llicy  enibc^y  Uie  great  maxim, 
»ic  tUert  tuo  ut  alietio  von  hrdas. 
Lord  HotcWry  and  tho  Kadicals 
cannot  be  allowed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  own  wrong :  and  after, 
by  their  own  iI)fatnat<^d  and  un- 
ppfncipled  policy,  filling  the  House 
of  Ijorda  with  Conservatives,  cry 
out,  forsooth,  that  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution  is  destroyed.  But 
if  the  Iladicals  are  wolves  the 
Lords  are  not  lambs,  and  we  have 
no  fear  of  the  fable  being  illus- 
trated in  their  persons.  The  trick 
has  In-en  exposefl  now  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  world.  We  all  know 
what  the  Government  mean  by 
huddling  through  the  Commons  a 
number  of  hasty  and  ill-constructed 
nifnsurcJi,  whit^h,  if  they  became 
law  to  day,  would  have  to  bo  re- 
pealetl  to-morrow,  and  then  throw- 
ing the  unavoidable  bunlen  of  re- 
jfclitig  them  on  the  ICouse  of 
Lords! 

The  House  of  Lords  has,  of 
course,  been  the  prominent  topic 
in  the  very  interesting  and  very 
able  political  discussion  which  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  lost 
three  months.  But  before  ap- 
proaching this  central  ijuestion,  we 
must  glnuce  at  the  legislative 
progrtmme  which  Mr  Chamber- 
lain htiB  more  than  once  sub- 
miitcd  to  the  public,  and  more 
pnrticularly  on  the  lltli  of  last 
October    in    bis    address    to    his 


constituents  at  Birmingham.  Hal 
describes  the  new  system  of  log- 
rolling and  government  by  groups 
in  language  nearly  identical  with 
that  which  we  have  used  ourselves 
on  many  previous  occesions  since 
the  present  Ministry  have  been  in 
otHce  ;  and  he  then  asks,  "  ^Thftt  is 
the  alternative  way  t  What  is  the 
ancient  way  1 " 

J 

*'  It  is,"  he  says,  "  to  survey  thel 
whole  field,  to  choose  those  points 
which  are  the  most  ripe  for  pnictical 
legiHlnlion,  those  wludi  ct-nmitiml  Uie 
Inrgeril  nnioiint  of  geiii-nd  tiupport ; 
then  to  Kidimit  Ihem  to  the  electors 
of  the  cuunlrr  for  full  discuwiun,  fnr 
critiuihm,  to  occept  any  amendments, 
Us  niiike  any  conccfisiona  which  are 
licniaiitltil  by  reriHdnahb^  o]i|)(iiieiitj(, 
Witring  in  mind  that  li:df  a  lunf  is 
belter  llinu  no  bi^ead,  and  tlint 
groilu&l  retorui  ia  more  ]>crmanviit 
ami  more  certain  tbou  violent  changeii, 
wlikh  may  pruvuke  a  great  FescUon.''' 
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There  is  nothing  new  in  this  lost 
warning,  of  course.  We  have  fre-  h 
quently  repeated  it.  But  its  H 
utterance  by  Mr  Chamberlain 
gives  it  fresh  |ioint  and  pertin- 
ence, and  it  is  one  that  cannot 
too  often  be  enforced. 

It  is  by  observing  this  principle 
that  the  late  Conservative  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  do  so  much, 
and  by  the  neglect  of  it  that  the 
present  revolutionary  Oovemroent  | 
have  been  able  to  do  so  little. 
Nor  docs  the  remark  apply  only  i 
to  Lord  SalislHiry's  Administra-j 
tion.  It  was  equally  true  of^ 
Ijord  Beacousljold's.  And  it  was 
not  till  after  the  tirst  Mid-Lothian 
campaign  and  the  general  elec- 
tion of  ISSO  that  those  bloated 
and  unwieldy  programmes  came 
into  fashion  with  the  Liberals, 
and  were  found  so  imposing  to 
appearance  that  they  are  still  per- 
severed with,  though  found  to 
perfectly  unmanageable  and  to  e 
in  nothing.     All   those   iiieaiorBSJ 


for  tbo  ben«lit  of  the  working 
classes  to  which  Mr  Chamberlain 
refers  at  t1i«  close  of  his  Binning- 
ham  speech  were  passed  cither 
between  1H74  and  18H0,  or  be- 
tween 188G  and  1892. 

The  further  measures  which  he 
now  sn^gestB  relate  to  the  temper- 
ance (juestion,  to  old  age  pensions, 
the  housing  of  tho  poor,  alien  immi- 
gration, employers'  liability,  trades 
nnione,  and  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  laliour.  These  are  the  8c%-i:n 
points  of  the  n«w  charter,  many 
of  which  ore  included  in  the  pro- 
grAuiuie  of  the  Tjondon  ^Fiinicipal 
E^clety,  which  hr-ld  its  tirst  meet- 
ing lost  June.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  those  not  mentioned  by 
Mr  Chamberlain  is  the  decentral- 
isation of  municipal  (voveminent-, 
now  formally  adopted  by  Lord 
SaUsbuiy  — and,  now  that  the 
iKindon  County  Council  has 
made  itsolf  so  thoroughly  oflious, 
likely  to  be  pjeneralty  welcomed. 
These  two  "  Proposals/'  taken  to- 
gether, exhibit  to  us  the  positive 
Bide  of  tlie  Conservative  policy, 
against  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  any  mcrolicra  of  the  party 
should  be  so  ill  a^lvised  as  to  run 
atilt,  sreiii<^  tliat  no  poliliciLl 
party  can  live  on  negations ;  and 
that  the  time  has  long  gone  by 
when  a  purely  defensive  party, 
oonccrning  iUelf  only  with  the 
maintenance  of  existing  institu- 
tions, and  preaching  obodienco  to 
principles  which,  however  true  lu 
the  abstract,  the  depositories  of 
political  power  in  this  country  will 
no  longer  accept,  could  hope  to 
maintiun  itself  in  power.  It  must 
speedily  sink  into  decrepitude,  and 
lose  all  that  capacity  for  control- 
ling, modifying,  or  retarding  the 
march  of  revolution  which  it  still 
retains,  and  which  is  the  final  cause 
of  its  existence 

\Vc  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  itt-ni  citlier  in  tlie  Birming- 


ham or  in  tho  London  programimc 
is  equally  deserving  of  support. 
What  we  call  on  all  Conservatives 
to  accept  is  this  joint  exhortation  to 
resume  the  work  of  social  legisla- 
tion where  it  was  dropped  in  1892, 
and  to  show  the  world  the  differ- 
once  between  practical  statesmen 
who  go  to  work  in  a  business- 
like manner,  with  due  regard  to 
British  interests,  and  thoso  who 
have  neither  practice  nor  theory 
to  recommend  them,  whose  policy 
is  the  clamour  of  the  strongest 
group,  whose  performances  consist 
in  marching  up  a  hill  and  march- 
ing down  again,  and  whose  princi- 
ples are  to  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  Mr  Sexton's  pocket. 

Referring  to  the  sneers  which 
have  been  levelled  at  him  by 
<MadsU>niana  since  he  left  their 
rankri,  and  to  the  prophet:y  that 
though  tho  Conservativea  might 
use  him  they  would  never  respect 
him,  Mr  Chamberlain  saya: — 

*'  I  can  my  here  what  1  liave  said 
before,  that  fndu  the  firijt  day  in 
tH8n  when  I  took  what  waH,  tn  me  at 
any  nite,  a  momentous  ileciiu<in,  .ind 
»ltfU*rminwl  to  come  out  from  the 
Ctoverunicnt,  and  to  vote  ngainst  the 
Home  Kulc  Bill,  with  all  the  oon- 
tieMUODces  tliat  1  kut-w  it  M'duld  »u- 
tiiil,  I  h:iVo  been  treatcni  with  the 
greiitest  (xiiiaiikTtition,  with  the  f,'rent- 
tst  kindness,  with  the  jji-catfst  i,'<,mhI 
feeling,  by  every  member  of  the  Con- 
servative party  with  whom  I  havti 
been  brought  in  contiict,  and  by  none 
more  signally  th;m  by  my  friend  Mr 
Balfimr,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition." 

The  real  explanation  of  Mr 
Chamberlain's  alliance  with  the 
Conservatives,  not  only  for  the 
prnvention  of  Hume  Kule,  but 
also  for  the  promotion  of  bene- 
ticial  popular  legislation,  can  only 
bo  the  one  which  he  assigns  him- 
self, in  the  extract  we  have  al- 
ready ^iven  on  the  previoas  page. 
>[ad  Mr  Chamberlain  looked  only 
to  his  own  personal  advancement^ 
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the  leadership  of  the  Kadical  party, 
with  the  Treasury  in  no  distant 
perspective,  was  at  his  feet.  The 
party  could  have  refused  him  noth- 
ing. And  whatever  he  wanted,  he 
would  have  got  directly.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  joining  the  Oon- 
servatives  he  allied  himself  with 
a  party  which  numbers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  statesmen  of  com- 
manding abilities  and  great  experi- 
ence, who  must,  for  some  years  to 
come,  exercise  a  decisive  influence 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Unionist 
party,  and  whose  young  and  bril- 
liant leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  could  neither  hope  nor 
desire  to  supersede.  No :  the 
relinquishment  of  his  prospects 
as  the  leader  of  the  Radicals  is 
another  of  the  "sacrifices"  which 
he  has  made  to  his  conscientious 
convictions:  and  these  convictions 
are,  that  those  whom  he  once 
thought  the  friends  of  progress 
have  now  become  its  greatest 
enemies  ;  that  he  and  his  follow- 
ers must  combine  with  the  de- 
fenders of  that  splendid  empire 
which  is  so  necessary  to  our  ma- 
terial prosperity;  and  that  all  alike 
must  now  close  up  their  ranks  in 
order  to  save  society. 

The  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party  have  always  maintained  that 
they  had  as  much  right  to  call 
themselves  Liberal  as  anybody  else ; 
and  that  right  is  now  acknow- 
ledged by  one  whose  testimony  is 
unimpeachable.  To  the  impres- 
sion thus  made  on  such  a  mind  as 
Mr  Chamberlain's  by  the  course  of 
public  events  during  the  last  ten 
years  Conservatives  may  point  with 
justifiable  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
vindication  of  the  general  views 
which  through  evil  report  and 
good  report  they  have  kept  be- 
fore the  country  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

1"o  turn  now  to  the  great  que»- 
*'on  of  the  day*  we  see  from  Mr 


Chamberlain's  programme  that  he 
is  as  anxious  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  labour,  the  rights  of  property, 
individual  freedom  and  imperial 
security,  as  Lord  Salisbury  him- 
self. What,  then,  stands  between 
these  great  interests  and  those  who 
are  bent  on  their  destruction — for 
Mr  Chamberlain  makes  no  bones 
of  so  describing  his  Radical  neigh- 
bours in  the  House  ?  The  House 
of  Lords  alone.  Practically,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  the  one  insti- 
tution to  which  the  constitutional 
party  has  now  to  look  for  pro- 
tection against  the  sudden  and 
violent  action  of  a  chance  major- 
ity in  the  Commons  which  might 
overthrow  in  a  moment  what 
could  never  be  restored  in  a  cen- 
tury, however  the  nation  might 
regret  it.  We  wonder  that,  while 
on  this  subject,  no  one  has  ever 
quoted  the  wise  words  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  :  "  England  cannot 
begin  again."  It  is  the  argument 
against  revolutionary  change  in 
this  country  which  underlies  every 
other.  The  passage  is  in  itself  so 
remarkable,  and  has  so  close  a 
bearing  on  the  existing  political 
situation,  that  we  could  wish  to 
quote  it  entire.  But  we  can  only 
give  a  short  extract.  In  what 
follows,  we  must  take  the  word 
democracy  to  mean  a  pure  democ- 
racy,— not  merely  a  constitutional 
system  containing  a  large  demo- 
cratic element,  but  one  in  which 
this  element  is  supreme  without 
any  more  check  on  its  most 
sudden  and  violent  impulses  than 
existed  in  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution at  the  time  of  the  Mity- 
lenean  decree. 

"  I  very  much  doubt,"  said  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  *'  whether  a  democ- 
racy is  a  government  which  is 
suited  to  this  country ;  and  it  is 
just  as  well  that  the  House,  when 
coming  to  a  vote  on  this  question, 
should  recollect  that  the  stake  ia 
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not  mean — that  what  is  at  issao 
is  of  some  price."  Compare  Mr 
Cbamberlaia's  "  You  are  citizens 
of  no  mean  country."  France 
and  the  United  States,  with  their 
wide  extent  of  fertile  soil  and 
comparatively  limited  i>opulatioD, 
nii^ht  bfgiii  a^ain,  after  tlie  most 
violent  and  drep-cntting  revolu- 
tions or  civil  wai-s. 

"Bnt  Ruj;lnnd  —  the  England  we 
know,  the  luiij^laiid  we  live  lu,  llie 
England  of  which  we  are  proud— could 
not  he^tii  HgnJn.  1  do  not  tue»n  to 
aty  tliat  after  great  tmnbleti  Ktigland 
would  I>^'<ime  a  howling  wilderneas, 
or  doubt  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
pciipk>  would  to  fionio  extent  prevail, 
and  »fjnio  fra^nictitH  of  thv  national 
clmnicter  survive  :  but  it  would  not  l« 
old  KiijjIniid.llieEeigl.'tndof  juiwerand 
tradjtiitn,  of  credit  and  ca|iital,  lliat 
now  exists  :  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
thipga." 

It  is  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  ouly  institution  which 
stands  between  ourselves  and  the 
catastrophe  thus  eloquently  de- 
scribed that  Conservatives  and 
Liboral  Unionists  are  prepared  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder:  and 
we  should  be  nnioli  inclined  to 
tbink  that  Lord  Itosebery  himself 
understands  well  enough  that,  if 
left  to  the  mercy  of  a  purely 
deiuocnilic  House  of  Commons, 
the  British  Empire  of  which  he  is 
so  proud  would  not  be  long  in 
falling  to  pieces.  It  may  be  this 
suspicion  u*hich  took  all  the  "go" 
out  of  his  speech  at  Bradford, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity 
of  sketching  out  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  made  hint  the  laugh- 
jngstock  of  friend  and  foe. 

The  irregular  debate  on  this 
great  question  which  has  been  pro- 
ceeding, with  a  verj- short  interval, 
since  Parliame-nt  was  prorogued, 
could  not  be  examined  in  detail  in 
less  than  treble  the  number  of 
pages  which  we  are  in  a  position 
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to  devote  to  it  Fortunately,  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  it  lie  within  fl 
a  very  narrow  compass,  and  the  ■ 
salient  points  on  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lix  public  attention  are 
few  in  number,  and  admit  of  easy 
exposition.  The  first  question  is 
whether  in  the  exercise  of  its  veto 
the  House  of  Tjords  is  really  defeat- 
ing the  true  ends  of  popular  gov-  ,; 
ej-nment.  The  second  is  whether  ■ 
the  postponement  of  popular  legis-  | 
lation  is  nob  often  for  its  ultimate 
benefit;  and  whether  the  proverb 
"  the  more  haste  the  loss  speed  "  is 
not  OB  applicable  to  politics  as  to 
anything  else.  Now  if  it  Is  found 
at  any  general  election  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Comnmns, 
after  three  or  four  years  of  power, 
no  longer  retlects  the  national  con- 
victions, the  House  of  Lords  in 
overruling  that  majority  cannot 
possibly  be  charged  with  having 
thwarted  those  convictions.  If, 
ou  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that 
the  Commons  and  the  people  are 
still  of  one  opinion,  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  gaining  time  for  us  to 
ascertain  this  fact,  secures  for  the 
particular  measure  under  consider- 
ation a  degree  of  authority  and  a 
prospect  of  tinaUty  which  it  might 
not  otherwise  have  commanded. 
This  is  exactly  what  Lord  llose- 
bery  and  the  speakers  on  the  same 
side  either  ciui't  or  won't  see. 
The  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords 
may  happen  at  any  given  moment 
to  represent  only  what  would  be 
the  veto  of  the  people,  if  Parlia- 
ment were  dissolved  at  once ;  and 
when  it  does  nut  represent  this,  it 
only  defers  the  execution  of  the 
popular  will  to  make  its  effect  more 
tasting  and  cunclusivo  :  an  advant- 
age verj-  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
delay  of  a  year  or  two  in  the  com- 
pletion of  any  great  change,  be  it  ^ 
religious,  social,  or  constitutional,  fl 
In  1825  the  House  of  Commons  ^ 
passed  the  Bill  for  Itomau  Catholic 
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Emancipation  by  a  majority  o£ 
twenty-one.  The  House  of  Lorda 
threw  it  oat  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
eight.  In  1826  there  was  a  gen- 
eral election,  anH  the  new  House 
of  Commons  reversed  (he  decision 
of  the  old  one,  and  rejected    the 

Die  Bill  by  a  majority  of  four. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
case  of  Church  Kates.  Bills  for 
the  abolition  of  Church  Untca  had 
been  carried  through  the  House  of 
CotntDons  more  than  once  in  pi-e- 
viods  Parliaments.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1859  the  same  measure 
was  rejcctfd.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  both  measures  ultimately 
became  law.  But  the  history  of 
them  shows  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
measures  for  which  public  opinion 
is  not  yet  rijx,',  iind  which  do  not 
therefore  represent  the  will  of  the 
people.  To  come  nearer  to  our 
own  time,  the  House  of  I^ords, 
when  by  standing  out  for  freedom 
of  contract  they  caused  tbe  hasty 
withdrawal  of  the  Eoiployors  Lia- 
bility JMll,  were  accused  of  course 
of  resisting  a  popular  demand. 
But  since  that  time  it  has  lieen 
shown  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
employcija  on  tho  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  are.  in 
favour  of  tbe  clause  on  which 
the  House  of  Lords  insisted  ;  and 
resolutions  have  been  passed  by 
lar](e  numbers  of  working  men 
begging  the  House  of  Lords  to 
protect  them  from  tho  tyranny 
with  which  they  were  threatened. 

The  second  proi>osition  ii  one 
which  nol>ody  will  seriously  dis- 
pute. When  Hir  IloU-rt'  Poel 
announced  that  it  was  not  his 
intention,  eveji  if  he  had  the  power, 
to  disturb  the  sfrttlenient  of  183J,  it 
was  simply  becauso  the  battle  had 
been  fairly  fought  out,  and  the 
tnature^l  judgment  of  the  nation  an- 
nii.4takably  ascertained,  Nothing 
idiortof  ihitf  would  have  prevented 


the  Tory  party  from  reopening  the 
question.  And  substantially  the 
same  may  bo  said  of  almost  every 
other  great  measure  which  has  been 
passed  in  the  present  century.  It 
has  not  always  been  the  opposition 
of  the  House  of  Lords  which  has 
secured  delay.  But  it  has  been 
secured.  lit  18G9  tlio  question  of 
the  Irish  Church  had  been  before 
the  country  for  years,  and  a 
general  elei^tion  had  taken  ptaee 
exclusively  on  that  question.  And 
if  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Lh»s  was 
effected  1>efore  public  opinion  hod 
been  consulted,  we  must  remember 
that  if  the  verdict  of  the  people 
had  been  in  favour  of  theac  duties 
they  could  easily  have  been  re- 
stored. That  ia  not  the  cose  widi 
rebuilding  a  constitution  or  re- 
establishing a  church. 

Tho  best  argument  in  favour 
of  the  veto  deduced  from  the 
special  conditions  of  our  own  con- 
stitution was  delivered  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  at  Leeds,  iu  rpply  to 
the  Leeds  Conference,  on  the  2nth 
of  September.  There  are  no 
checks  or  limitations  in  England, 
as  there  are  in  tlio  United  States, 
on  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament. 
Take  away  tho  ilouse  of  Lords, 
anri  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  time  being  liecomoj  tho  ab- 
solute master  of  the  empire.  By 
the  House  of  Commons  ia  now 
meant  the  majority  of  tho  House 
of  Commons,  if  it  is  only  a  ma- 
jority of  one ;  and  by  the  majority 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons  is  meant 
really  the  casting  vote  of  the  Irisli 
contingent,  the  sworn  enemies  of 
Great  Britain.  This  is  wliat  a 
single  chamber  means  in  this 
country :  the  absolute  command 
of  alt  our  resources,  of  our  whole 
empire,  of  our  religion  and  our 
liberties,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  "  whose  chiu^cter  and  pro- 
ceedings arc  alien  to  the  British 
spirit,  of  wen  who  are  subsidised 
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bj  foreign  gold,  and  may  be  no- 
niin&ted  by  a  foreign  organisa- 
tion." In  othnr  words,  the  ah- 
Bolate  supromacj  of  tho  Houso  of 
Coiniiions  nteang  tlm  aluolute 
8Upn*nmcy  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
That  is  tho  levol  to  which  the 
abolition  or  emasculation  of  the 
Housf;  of  Ijorda  would  reduce  tho 
Britiiih  pnoplp.  Lord  Salisbury 
took  exactly  the  same  view,  and 
this,  with  Lord  Uoscbery's  re- 
joioder,  wo  ehall  noUoo  ia  ita 
proper  place. 

It  WAS  supposed  that  in  his 
speech  at  Bradford  on  tho  37  th 
of  Octobrr  the  Prime  Minister 
would  lead  the  field,  and  give  the 
Peers  a  fort-taste  of  what  was  in 
store  for  tht^m.  But  tlie  Radical 
party  who  rodo  him  met  with  a 
terrililo  mishap.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  big  fence  of  all,  tho 
favourite  "refused,"  and  bbrew  his 
jockey  over  his  head.  We  employ 
these  metaphors  in  eorapliment  to 
our  sprirting  Premier ;  hut  they 
accurnti'ly  reprosent  the  situation. 
Lord  liosf^bery  has  tJiken  a  lesson 
from  his  former  l«?ader,  and  has 
dealt  with  tho  Kous^  of  Lords 
exactly  as  Mr  G ladstone  dealt 
with  Home  llulo.  All  the  time 
that  he  was  preaching  to  the 
people  in  its  favour,  hi;  positivoly 
refused  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
nature  of  tho  nieftKuro  by  which 
the  scheme  was  tu  hcaccorDpHshed. 
Lord  llosehfry,  appr«ciuting  the 
convenience  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  plan,  at  once  adopti-d  it,  as 
it  might  easily  have  been  foreseen 
tliQt  he  wouhl.  In  the  meantimo 
he  amuses  bis  supportt^rs  by  drop- 
ping now  one  hint  and  now  another 
of  what  the  course  of  action  ia 
to  be,  which  only  come  to  this, 
after  all,  that  a  resolution  of 
some  kind  or  another,  we  don't 
know  what,  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  don't 
know  whtiu,  cither  atHruilng  what 
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nobody  denies,  or  denying  what 
nobody  afhrms.  At  first  it  was 
surmised  that  what  the  (Govern- 
ment would  ask  the  Commons  to 
declare  was,  that  their  House  was 
the  predominant  partner  in  the 
Constitution.  But  nobody,  at  all 
events  since  1833,  has  ever  con- 
testod  this  position.  That  tho  will 
of  the  people,  expressed  through 
tho  House  of  Commons,  must, 
when  clearly  ascertained,  prevail, 
is  a  political  truism.  Where  is 
the  need  of  a  resolution  to  assert 
thtsi  Lord  Roseberysays  it  could 
never  be  rubbed  out.  Why  should 
anybody  want  to  rub  it  outl  If  you 
write  under  tlie  picture  of  a  horse, 
"This  is  a  horse,"  the  statement 
is  KupLTJluous,  no  doubt,  but  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  erase  iti 
Not  all  the  perfume  of  Arahy 
could  get  rid  of  the  resolotion,  he 
says.  If  it  ls  likely  X/d  atink  in 
the  nostrils  of  posterity  to  that  ex- 
tent, perhaps  it  had  better  not  be 
passed.  Radicalism  smulls  strong, 
wo  know,  but  wo  didn't  know  that 
it  smelt  so  strong  as  all  that. 

Wo  have  board  a  good  deal  of 
the   Resolution  of   1678.     But  it 
only  affinned  what  the  Houso  had 
the  power  of  enforcing.     It  merely 
declared  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had   no  right   cither   to   initiate 
or   amend   money   bills:    and,   of  ^ 
course,  if  they  did  either,  the  Com-  H 
mons  had  the  power  in  their  own  ^ 
hands  to  reject  cither  tho  bill  or 
the  amendment.     The  Resolution 
of  1078  asserts  the  right  of  veto 
in  the  Oommona,  while  the  resolu-  ' 
tion  of  Lord  Hosebery  would  take 
it  away  from  the  House  of  liords. 
Yet  the  one,  forsooth,  is  called  a 
precedent  for  the  other!  ■ 

More  recently  we  have  been  " 
referred  to  anotlier  precedent, 
which  only  makes  the  position  of 
the  Covernment  more  absurd  than 
ever.  We  are  now  told  that  one 
of  the   resolutions  introduoed 
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Mr  Uisraeli  in  1867  is  to  serve  as 
a   model   for   this   prodigious   de- 
claration,   tlie    herald   oF    a   new 
revolution.    As  one  of  the  bases 
of   bis  coming    Keform    iJill,   ]Mr 
Disraeli  aaketl  the  House  to  rccog- 
nUe  that  it  is  "  conbrarir  to  tha 
constitution  of  this  realm  to  give 
to  any  ono  class  or  interest  a  pre- 
douiiuutiog  power  over  the  real,  of 
the  comniunity  "  ;  and  Lord  Rose- 
berj  at  Glasgow  crows  like  a  ban- 
tam over  thiu  imtnensie  discovery, 
feeling  that   he   has  them,   then, 
at  last,  these  Tories !     Uere  Uiey 
stand  convicleil  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  the  villainul     lie  thanks 
tbem  for  these  wordti,  which  he 
proposes  speedily  to  make  his  own. 
He  may  if  he  pleaset;.    But  he  had 
really   better  think   of  sottiething 
else  before  he  speaks  again.    ^Vhy, 
the   very    reason    given    by    Lord 
Uoeebery  himself  and  many  other 
Radicals   for   meddling    with   tho 
House  of  Lords  is  that  tho  two 
last  Uofurm  Bills  have  placed  all 
political    power   in   the  hands   of 
the  working  class.     This  is  their 
constiint  buuftt.      It   is   this    one 
class  which  now  possesses  '*  a  pre- 
dominating  powfr   over   the   rest 
of    tlie    community."      The   very 
evil  which  Mr  Dlaraeli'it  resolution 
was    intend«J    to   prevent,    I^rd 
Kosobory's  r^Bolution  would  only 
■{CgTAvatc.     In  the  absence  of  thn 
House  of  Lords,  the  working  class 
would    IfC   not   only   predominant 
but  absolute.      Ixtrd  Rosehery  is 
not,  generally  speaking,  dull ;  and 
he  is,  occasionally,  witty,     liut  at 
Glasgow    his    wit  was  spoiled  by 
IiiH  tcni[yr.     Under  the  sling  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  sarcasms,  hitt  at- 
tenipta  at  repartee  became  noth- 
ing hut  a  shrill  t»  t{uo<pnf,  the  last 
resource  of  injured  boyhood.   Whe- 
ther Lord  Rosebery's  tongue  was  (n 
his  cheek  on  the  occasion  quoted  by 
the  noble  MarquiB  we  will  not  un- 
dertJikd  to  SAV  :  but  wheru  was  it 
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on  the  14th  of  Novemlter,  when 
he  made  this  astounding  referenoo 
to  the  resolutions  of  1807  I  Did 
he  really  fail  to  see  the  extra- 
ordinary blunder  he  was  making, 
or  did  he  think  that  the  public 
would  never  find  it  out,  and  that 
the  argument,  at  all  events,  was 
good  enough  for  the  people  of 
Glasgow}  It  comes  virtually  to 
this :  that  tho  IjOrds  must  be 
crushed  because  the  people  aro 
predominant,  and  that  the  people 
must  fight  because  the  Lords  are 
predominant  I  Did  mortal  man 
ever  hear  any  great  public  ques- 
tion treated  with  such  careless 
levity  as  thisi  ^ 

Jf  a  resolution  of  any  kind  ever  f 
is  parsed  by  the  House   of  Com- 
mons, the  I/5rds  will  certainly  not 
be  deterred   by  it  from  assorting 
their  co-ordinate    jurisdiction   on 
all  constitutional  questions.     Wo 
have  already  noticed  Lord    Rose- 
bery's reliance   on   the   fact  that 
it  cannot   be   rubbed   out,  which 
reminds    one    moro    of    old    Mr 
Weller's  stylo  of   reasoning   than  h 
of  any  other.     But  when  all  'lue  H 
weight   has  been  ollowed   to  this     " 
important  point,  will  it  atTord  th*> 
(Jovcrnment  any  leverage  in  their 
appeal   to  the  country  T     We  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  help  tJinm 
one   atom.     Tho   popular   verdict 
will  be  determined  hy  the  luitnre 
of  the  particular  question  on  whicil 
the  collision  has  ocoorre<l,  and  not 
on  any  abstract  principle.     If  thi» 
alone  were  at  stake  we  should  hava, 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  result. 
Lord  Salisbury's  apeech  in  r*'ply  tO; 
the  Prime   Minister,  to  which  wa 
have  already  referred  so  often,  do- 
livered  st  Kdinburgh  on  the  .10th  of, 
October,  bc^gan  with  tho  very  pep^ 
tinent  remark  that  the  Ilous«  or 
Ijords   is   now    the   only   channel 
through  which  the  voice  of  (Jrea' 
Hritftin  can  be  heard,  l)ec«usc  f 
tho  House  of  Oommons  it  ts  eith' 


gagged  by  the  0  oTernment  or 
swaiiipfid  by  the  Irish :  and  he 
asks,  as  in  other  words  Mr  Cham- 
berl&in  asked  also,  whether  it  is 
likely  that  tho  people  of  Great 
Britain  will  destroy  an  institution 
which  has  existed  for  centaries, 
and  is  even  now  the  sole  repre- 
seatative  and  protector  of  their 
own  interests,  merely  to  place 
their  neoks  under  the  hoof  of  the 
Home  Rulers,  and  intrust  the 
government  of  England  and  Sootr 
land  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland.  Of  course 
they  will  do  nothing  of  tho  kind. 
Lord  Kosebery  challenged  this 
description  of  the  Oovemiuent  ma- 
jority, asking  why  it  should  not 
be  called  a  Welsh  majority,  or  a 
Scotch  majority^  as  well  as  an 
Irish  one.  We  will  tell  hiui  why. 
Itei::au3e  it  is  an  open  secret  tliat 
many  Welsh  ami  Scotch  Radicals  as 
well  as  llliia;Iish  disliked  the  Tlonie 
Rule  liill  and  the  Kviclod  Ten- 
ants Bill  as  much  as  the  Unionists, 
&ud  would  never  have  supported  it 
but  to  save  the  Government  from 
reaignation.  The  Oovernment  was 
coerced  by  the  Irish,  and  the  mem- 
bers ill  t|uestion  by  the  Uovern- 
mont.  They  were  obliged  to  vote 
against  their  coascieuL'es  to  satisfy 
the  Irish,  in  order  to  save  the  Min- 
istry. If  this  is  not  bein^  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Brigade  we  know 
not  what  is. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
they  would  not  have  supported 
Home  Rule  even  on  this  acconnt^ 
had  they  not  licen  sure  of  its  re- 
jection by  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  that  was  so,  cau  we  desire  a 
better  illuiitration  of  the  service 
which  the  House  of  Lorda  is  cap- 
able of  rendering  to  the  House  of 
Commons  T  The  reluctant  Radicah 
cither  bowed  to  the  dictation  of 
tlie  Irish,  or  they  accepted  salva- 
tion from  the  Lordn.  Some  con- 
sciousness of  tliis  truth  may  pos- 
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siMy  prevent  the  Ministry  from 
proceedinj^  very  rapidly  with  the 
House  of  Lords  question.  X/ord 
Rosebery  would  prefer  a  second 
chamber  if  he  could  get  it,  but 
shrinks  from  any  attempt  to  do- 
tine  its  powers.  As  for  the  veto, 
he  can  neither  do  with  it  nor  with- 
out it.  He  knows  that  without  it 
his  so  called  check  would  be  a 
farce,  and  hU  senate  a  nonentity  ; 
and  that  with  it  the  existence  of 
a  second  chamber  would  he  even 
more  exasperating  to  tite  Radicals 
than  it  is  now,  as  clothed  with 
new  sanctions  and  having  a  fresh 
lease  of  life. 

It  se«ra8  to  us  that  if  this  first 
step  is  really  to  bo  the  inaugura- 
tion of  that  great  struggle  which 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Mr  Balfour  seem  equally  to 
anticipate,  it  uiattRrs  very  littJe 
what  the  Redolution  is.  Great 
as  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  statesman  who  takett  the  tirst 
plunge,  the  manner  of  doing  it — 
the  preliminary  skirinish  —  is  of 
comparatively  small  importance. 
A  bill  would  certainly  have  to  be 
introduced  at  an  early  period  of 
the  contest,  and  then  we  should  be 
face  to  face  with  the  dilemma  in- 
dicated by  Lord  Roaebery.  Lortl 
Rosebery  telU  us  that  the  Lords 
would  never  pass  a  bill  for  their 
own  degradation,  and  that  the 
country  at  large  would  never  con- 
sent to  a  revolution.  Then  how 
is  the  struggle  to  be  carried  on  1 
If  by  "revolution"  Lord  Rosebery 
means  anything  in  tho  nature  of  a 
coup  dVtat  by  which  the  House  of 
Lords  was  forcibly  suppressed,  we 
quite  agree  with  hiiu.  We  are  a 
long  way  from  anything  of  that 
kind  in  England.  And  the  con- 
sequences which  followed  on  the 
tirst  and  last  attempt  of  the  kind 
aro  not  such  as  to  encourage  a 
rripetition  of  it.  The  House  of 
Uommona  in  IG49  voted  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Hnd 
immediately  afterwards  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  Bat  this 
was  only  acoompliahed  I>y  the 
power  of  the  sword,  which  at  no 
long  ioterval  was  turned  against 
themselves  ;  and  the  once  all- 
powcLrfol  OBsembly  fell  without  a 
struggle  at  the  nod  of  an  al>solute 
dictator. 

We  are  to  assame,  then,  that  the 
struggle  ia  to  be  carried  on  by 
agitation,  and  that  thu  whole 
country  is  to  bo  a  prey  to  it  till  such 
time  as  either  the  Radicals  are  ex- 
hausted, or  a  volume  of  opinion 
is  set  rolling  againat  the  House  of 
Lords  BufGcient  either  to  make  it 
give  way,  or  induce  the  Sovereign 
to  swamp  it  by  the  creation  of 
new  Peers.  Nothing  but  the  im- 
mediate  prospect  of  a  civil  war 
would  be  held  to  justify  such  a 
measure ;  and  our  own  conviction 
is,  that  long  before  it  came  to  that 
the  good  senKn  of  the  people  would 
interpose,  and  a  general  election 
rtstore  the  constitutional  party  to 
power.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
HouKe  of  Commons  would  never 
tie  allowed  to  take  the  question 
into  its  own  hands  exclusively. 
The  constitution  of  this  countrj- 
con  only  be  changed  by  constitu- 
tional means  ;  and  for  one  branch 
of  the  LegiBlature  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  right  of  dictating  to  the 
other  two  is  a  mere  usurpation, 
which  would  certainly  recoil  on 
the  Aggressor  as  it  did  liefore. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  a 
oountry  like  England,  accustomed 
so  long  to  see  the  stream  of  politi- 
cal and  social  progress  flow  along 
like  a  brood  and  tranquil  river,  of 
which  the  current,  though  strong, 
steady,  and  continuous,  is  so  smooth 
At  to  l<e  scarcely  perceptible — it  it 
not  wonderful  that  England  shuuld 
be  slow  to  lielirive  that  we  are  ap- 
proacln'ng  the  rapids.  Neither  is 
it    wonderful    that    men,    looking 


bock  to  what  immpdiatcly  followed  ^ 
the  Keform  Bill  of  1832,  and  seo-H 
ing  that  the  prophecies  of  ruin  ™ 
which  were  tben  so  rife  have  not 
yet  bein  fulHlled,  should  hug  them- 
selves in  the  Wliet  tliat  the  alarm 
now  sounded  by  frinnds  of  the 
Constitution  will  prove  to  have 
been  equally  premature,  and  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  turn  round 
and  go  to  sleep  again.  To  alt  such 
persons  as  theae^and  we  art;  afraid 
their  name  is  Legion — we  can  only 
give  one  piece  of  odvice,  and  that 
is  to  read  Mr  Balfour's  speech  at 
Sunderland  on  the  l4th  of  last 
month.  There  they  will  find  set 
before  them,  with  all  the  clearness 
and  concisenefis  they  could  wish, 
tbe  true  character  of  the  present 
epoch,  and  wherein  1S94  dilTers 
from  18.S4.  Within  the  latt  ten 
years,  he  says,  a  marked  change 
has  occurred  in  the  policy  and 
practice  of  what  is  still  called  the 
Liberal  party,  thongh  in  our  own 
opinion  the  change  dates  realty 
not  from  1885  but  from  1865, 
But  that  by  the  by.  Since  18815, 
then,  we  have  soon  the  develop- 
ment of  three  separate  attacks  on 
the  unity  of  the  Empire,  the  Es- 
taliliiihtnent  of  the  Church,  and 
the  authority  of  tb»  House  of 
Lords.  We  have  now,  says  Mr 
Balfour,  to  face  thn  fact  that  one  j 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  tho  fl 
State  is  committed  to  deferring  ^ 
every  other  question,  be  it  political 
or  be  it  social,  to  these  three  great 
constitutional  revolutions.  By  such 
leaps  and  bounds  has  Uadicalism 
advanced  within  only  the  lost  nine 
years.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
unity  of  the  Empire,  the  Estab- 
lifihed  Church,  and  the  hereditary 
Houiic  of  Farliament  have  been 
th reat<?ncd  I jeforc.  But  th roat- 
ened  by  whom  T  By  O'Connell, 
by  Mioll,  by  private  members 
of  Parliament  only.  Hut  these  in- 
stitutions are  now  assaibsl  by  the 
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Miniuteni  of  the  Crown,  a»tl  bills 
for  the  dcstruiition  of  thein  are  a 
first  charge  upon  the  Oovernment. 
That  is  the  difference  Vietween  our 
own  epoch  and  the  perioil  succeed- 
ing the  tirsb  Reform  Bill  Bub  let 
this  lie  noted  aUo,  thjit  even  at  bhia 
laat-uipnt toned  period  these  gn*at 
insbilutions  vfre  helieve^l  to  be 
in  imminent  danger,  not  merely 
by  such  men  as  Croker,  and  Kaikes, 
and  W'etherell,  but  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  even  by  Lord  Melbourne  him- 
self:  and  who  shall  say  that  these 
stat(->amen  were  mistaken  t  ii\it 
what  was  it  that  averted  the  daa- 
j;er,  and  enables  the  country  now  to 
auy  that  no  evil  eflects  have  fol- 
lowed from  1832?  Why,  the  very 
same  fusion  between  the  Conserv- 
atives and  the  Constitutional  Lib- 
erals vhich  is  now  in  process 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Lii^eral  Unionists.  If  the  country 
would  avert  the  great  danger 
which  approached  us  sixty  years 
ago,  and  is  now  again  lowering  on 
the  horizon,  they  must  support  this 
fusion  at  the  next  general  election 
in  no  faint-bearted  manner. 

Kquatly  desirable  is  it  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  mark 
their  sense  of  the  new  method  of 
procedure  deseritwd  by  Mr  Balfour, 
and  which  he  also  aeems  to  date 
from  18h5.  And  though  it  can 
clearly  be  traced  Imck  to  1867,  no 
doubt  the  moat  flagrant  example 
of  it  Is  Mr  Gladstone's  adoption 
of  ITome  Rule.  The  melbod  is 
desert1>ed  hy  Mr  Balfour  in  these 
few  words : — 

"If  whenever  the  Liberal  party,  or 
any  [Ktrty,  nierel^v  btH:aiise  it  luijipened 
tu  suit  their  electoral  ccuivmiience, 
were  K'rt""  to  place  in  t!ie  forefront 
of  their  programme  the  deHtruction  of 
one  or  other  of  ike  great  inatitationa 
of  thia  cnuntry,  then  he  said  that  the 
Enfifliflh  democracy  had  got  a  perilous 
imtli  to  tread,  and  it  Whored  it  to  look 
wi'll  where  it  placed  ita  footntvpH." 


What    is    to    happen    when    the 
Church,  the   aristocracy,  and  the 
Empire  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
exigencies  of  an  unRcrupuloua  pol- 
itical ambition?     When  a  bontire 
has  Ijcen  made  of  bhe  Constitution, 
where  is  the  next  supply  of  fuel  to 
come  from  T     The  Radical  capita!- 
ista  of  Glasgow  must  wriggle  un- 
easily   in    their    seats    sometimes 
■when  this  question  occurs  to  them. 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr  Balfour,  and 
Mr  Asquith   liavc  been  the  chief 
gpi^akera  on  I>)Bestabli6hment ;  and 
as  it  is  now  understood  that  Welsh 
Disp^tabliHlmient  stands    firat   on 
the  paper  for  next  session,  we  may 
glance  for  a  moment  at  what  they 
mch  have  to  say  almut  the  subject 
in  general.    Lord  Rosebery's  treat- 
ment of  it  is  eminently  character- 
istic.    He  trips  to  squeeze  himself 
out  of   his  famous  dictum  about 
the  Scotch  manses,  juat  as  he  did 
out  of  bis  very  infelicitous  recogni- 
tion of  "  the  predominant  partner." 
Bat  he  has  only  wedged    himself 
into   it   more   tightly    than   ever. 
For  the  purpose  of   Disestablish* 
nient     he     requires    evidence    to 
show  that  the  Scotch  Kstablished 
Church  is  not  a  National  Church  ; 
and  he  finds  it  in  the  alle.ged  fact 
that  the  residences  of  the  Scotch 
clergy  are  so  many  Tory  agencies. 
And   then    he  says  that  he  does 
not  use  this  fact  as  an  argument 
for   Disestablishment!       For    the 
third  or  fourth  time  we  are  obliged 
to  repeat  that  Lord  RosebetT^  haa 
not  sat  at  Mr  Gladstone's  feet  for 
nothing.     If  a  man  has  committed 
murder,    and    the    w»uipon    with 
which    the   crime  was   committod 
is  found  in  his  pocket,  it  is  the 
merest  ipiibble  to  say  tbivt  the  fact 
is  no  argument  for  hanging  him. 
Lord     Kosebery    puta     it     down 
as    the    leading    delinquency    in 
the  Scotch   Kstablitfhment,  which 
proves  her  to  merit  decapitation, 
that  the  manaea  are  Conservative 
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ongholds.    How  hetlistinguishen 
bU  from  saying  thxt  the  principles 
fcbe  clorgy  are  a  reason  for  dis- 
JishiiiK   the    Church,   he   will 
aps  f!xplain  to  uh  on  another 
occaBion.     So  far,  he  has  only  goao 
oni    Imw!    to    worsc^    bccaime    he 
ftvfi  us  at  Glasgow  a  careful  ex- 
planation   of  bia  meaning,   which 
I  be  bad   b(^on   able  to  think    over 
hf^for^hand ;  and  inbtead  of  wf^ak- 
niing  the  effect  of  wliat  he  said  at 
Edinburgh,  he  has  only  clinched  it. 
}    Scotch  Disestablishmont,  then,  is 
pMtponed  for  the  present,  thou^'h 
^  ord    Uosobory,  who  is   great  on 
be   virtue  of   sincenty,   promtsea 
introduce  a  bill  without  doing 
in  J  thing     to    carry    it,    jtiBt    to 
bow    he   is   in    earnest,       lie    ii 
rank  enough,  however,  to  tell  the 
L'oteh     Libemtionists     that    tliey 
Qust  not  look  for  much  till  .Scot- 
ftnd  rettims  as  large  a  proportion 
ineiiibers  in  favour  of  nisesiab' 
Khnient  as  Wales.     As  this  comes 
jrjrt-ually  to  the  same  thing  us  Sir 
lobert   \\'nlpole's   famous   answer 
the    English     Dissfnters,    we 
bould  imagine  that  these  young 
Ben   went   away   sorrowful     The 
forfamhire  election  will   certainly 
ot     restore     their     cheerfulness. 
hn  victory   of  Mr    Hauisay    was 
fcrgely  (!««•  to  the  Hrtdical  attack 
■pon  the  Church,  and  Lord  Rose- 
%ry'8  demand  for  »  flowing  tide 
opinion    in    favour    of    ^>cotch 
)iH('5tabli»huient    is    inuiiediately 
HBwered   by  a  signal  which   pro- 
aims  it  dexridedly  on   the  ebb. 
Rstead  of    any    increase    in    the 
^uinlierof  Scotch  niL-nilicrs  pledged 
Disostabliahoicoti  tlie   Govern- 
nMjnt  bkve    be^n   to   lose    those 
which    tliey    already  have.      And 
the    process    will    not    end    with 
Forfarshire.      Reluctant  as  Miniv- 
ers have  i.¥?en  all  along  to  [lisRolve 
arlianient,  th^y  will  be  still  more 
tluctaot  now.    On  the  other  hand, 
pro  is  proportionate  encourage- 


ment to  the  Opposition  to  force  a 
dissolution ;  and  it  may  be  that 
before  the  end  of  next  session  op- 
portunities will  not  bo  wanting. 

The  disestablishnient  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wale-s  is, 
however,  to  be  proce«:ded  with ; 
and  on  this  subject  wo  have 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr 
Aequith.  This  eminent  lawyer, 
however,  can  do  no  more  than 
improve  upon  the  stale  old  false- 
hood that  the  estates  of  the 
Church  were  given  to  her  by  Par- 
liament, and  that  Farlianient  can 
resume  them  at  pleasure.  We  Lave 
never  heard  that  Parliament  had  a 
right  to  resume  at  pleasure  even 
what  it  actually  did  give,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Blenheim  or  Strath- 
fieldsaye  estates ;  but  that  it  has 
any  right  to  take  what  it  didn't 
give  is  a  new  doctrine.  The  simple 
truth  is  this.  These  estates  were 
given  to  the  Church  for  the  sup- 
fiort  of  the  Anglican  religion. 
Sh«  holds  them  in  trust  for 
that  purpose.  And  it  is  only 
on  the  assumption  that  she  is 
no  longer  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  trust  Uiat  the  State  has  any 
right  to  interfere.  Mr  Gladstone 
himst^lf  has  denied  that  this  argu- 
ment is  good  ngainbt  the  Church 
in  Wales :  if  it  was  not  good 
twenty  years  ago,  it  is  certainly 
much  worse  now ;  and  if  it  is 
not  good  for  Wales,  it  certainly  is 
not  for  England.  The  position 
of  thn  Church,  both  in  England 
and  Wales,  may  vary  from  year 
to  year  and  from  century  to  cen- 
tury. The  struggle  that  she  is 
waging  must  necessarily  be  lluc- 
tuattng.  But  is  she  or  is  she  not, 
upon  the  wlioK%  administering  her 
trust  eiKcientlyl  If  she  is,  by 
what  right  is  she  deprived  of  her 
pnjperty  1  If  not,  that  property 
can  only  be  devot4>d  to  the  next 
nearest  purpose,  ami  cannot  cer- 
tainly lie  diverted  to  secular  uses. 


The  conGscaiion  of  inonutic  pro- 
perty stands  upon  a  wholly  differ- 
ent footing. 

Mr  Balfour  went  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  when  he  spokv  of  the 
properly  of  the  Churiih  being  used 
for  the  corruptiou  of  the  people. 
Sacrilngd  is  bad  enough.  But 
sacrilege  of  which  the  object  is 
brilwry  is  a  special  crime  reserved 
for  our  modern  PoriLans.  Tbo 
fact  is,  that  religious  equality 
means  in  the  mouths  of  many 
persons  simple  plunder  —  a  com- 
munity of  ecclesiastical  goods. 
In  tho  mouths  of  otlit'rs  it  no 
doubt  mean/i  something  less  ig- 
noble than  that :  but  in  as  fur  as 
it  is  diiTert-nt,  the  term  is  utter- 
ly misleading.  Keligious  equality 
only  means  that  nil  religions  shall 
be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  State, 
just  as  all  individuals  are  equal  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Thore  are  to 
be  DO  inimunitios,  no  privileges,  no 
disabilities;  and  there  are  none 
either  in  the  English  Church  or 
among  Kiiglish  Dissentfrs.  The 
Bishops  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  virtue  of  their  temporal  baron- 
ies ;  and  as  for  property,  there  is 
no  more  reason  why  one  religious 
body  should  nob  be  richer  than 
another,  than  why  one  individual 
should  not  be  richer  tlmn  another. 
Equality  as  a  political  term  does 
not  extend  to  such  differences  as 
these. 

Passing  for  a  moment  to  foreign 
Atlairs,  we  find  I^ord  Rosebery 
once  more  at  his  old  game  on 
the  subject  of  China  and  Japan 
and  theftmergency  Council.  What 
the  Cabinet  was  summoned  for 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  and 
why  dU  Europe  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected a  portent,  we  are  left 
to  guess.  But  the  object  of  it 
— so  wo  orn  to  undcrstnnil — was 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan.     Yery 


well.  Three  days  afterwards,  ho 
ever,  (he  Governments  of  Francfl^' 
Germany,  Italy,  Ttussia,  an 
America  were  all  discussing  a 
proposal  submittod  to  thorn  by 
the  English  Government  for  joint 
intervention  between  the  two 
bclligcrRntR.  Two  refused  the 
offer ;  two  didn't  even  answer 
it ;  and  only  one  agreed  to  it. 
This  is  dc8cril>cd  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery as  on  '*  extraordinarily  favour- 
able reception  "  of  the  British  pro- 
posals. It  had  been  publicly  stated 
that  Government  bad  despatched 
a  circular  to  the  Powers,  and  luul 
met  with  a  rebufll  OK  dear,  no ! 
There  had  been  no  circular,  but 
only  an  all-round  communication: 
no  rebufl',  but  only  a  distinct  refusal 
by  two  Powers,  and  contemptuous 
silence  on  the  part  of  two  others. 
The  agitator,  says  Mr  Balfour, 
who  does  not  know  liow  to  wrap 
up  a  bad  policy  in  fine  language, 
is  not  tit  for  his  work,  and  should 
l>e  dismissed  without  a  character. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  some  of  Lord 
Kosc-bery's  colleagues  are  thinking 
about  their  chief. 

The  Irish  party  will,  of  course,! 
lend  their  assistance  in  overthrow-l 
ing  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr  Dil- 
lon, speaking  at  Glasgow  on  the 
ITjth  of  last  montli,  made  no 
secret  of  that  Of  course  the  Irish 
win  do  all  they  can  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Great  Britain, 
which  in  the  a)>aenco  of  the  House 
of  Lords  they  will  be.  Whatever 
their  internal  dissensions,  they 
are  "  well  drilled  "  enough  for 
that.  We  earnestly  beg  the  British 
public  to  noto  well  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  present  crisis,  and 
the  danger  w  hiob  lies  ahead  of 
them,  not  in  the  titful  energy  of 
irresponsible  cliques  or  individunls, 
but  in  the  unprecedented  attitud 
now  assumed  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  Surely  both  Scotch- 
men and  Englishmen  can  undei 
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stand  what  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy of  Irish  politicians  in  a 
House  of  Commons  uncontrolled 
by  any  second  chamber  must 
necessarily  mean :  that  it  would 
lead  to  methods  of  government 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  with 
the  most  elementary  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  with  all  those  prescrip- 
tions and  traditions  which  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
oar  Indian  and  Colonial  empire. 
Ireland  has  proved  over  and  over 
again  her  incapacity  for  self- 
government.  How,  then,  can  she 
be  trusted  to  govern  others,  and 
those  others  ourselves  ?  We  must 
not  forget,  either,  the  power  that 
lurks  in  the  background  of  Irish 
supremacy,  or  the  uses  to  which 
it  would  certainly  be  converted  by 
the  Roman  Church.  All  these  dan- 
gers, no  longer  fanciful,  remote,  or 
despicable,  but  real,  imminent,  and 
formidable,  can  only  be  successfully 
encountered  by  the  combination  of 
parties  which  has  prevailed  for  the 


last  eight  years,  heartily  and 
powerfully  supported  by  the  voice 
of  the  people.  They  have  their 
fortunes  in  their  own  hands.  If 
they  do  not  choose  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  hateful  tyranny 
which  awaits  them  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  House  of  Lords, 
nobody  else  can  save  them.  If 
they  will  not  strike  a  blow  in 
defence  of  the  great  social  fabric 
which  is  now  threatened ;  in  de- 
fence of  the  commerce,  the  credit, 
and  the  capital  on  which  their 
prosperity  is  dependent ;  in  de- 
fence of  the  political  constitution 
by  which  alone  these  are  now 
protected ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  ancient  religion  of  whose 
implacable  enemy  the  Separatists 
are  the  secret  agents, — they  de- 
sen'e  the  worst  that  can  befall 
them  when  England  has  lost  her 
place  among  the  nations,  and  her 
wealth,  her  power,  and  her  em- 
pire, which  now  support  her  teem- 
ing population,  have  departed  for 
ever. 
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J.  A.  Ftouiltf,  tiWJ  —  jTAi-  liitJinifitoH 
L'Arary :  Arrhrrtf,  Ity  C-.  J.  Luugriiau 
uiU  Coloiita  H.  WftUml,  871-lfAo 
tpna  Lo»t  nitd  «  Foiuui:  A  Novel,  by 
>IrB  Oliphant,  873  —  A  Jloute  in 
Jilooiu*titirtf :  A  Kovtl,  by  Mrs  Oli- 
phaiit,  S74— /■/«  Curkoo  in  the  Neat: 
A  Nuvel,  hy  Mn  OlipliKiit,  870. 

Mahsn,  OiptAiB,  of  American  N^ry, 
batictuct  111  honour  of,  'i93. 

Mabd)  of  Jcrboul),  growiug  power  uid 
ini|K>rtniiL-<;  of  tlic,  30  tt  vnf. 

MaiioutB  or  i^lnphiLiit-ilrivvra,  trials  uf 
Indian  ajwrtsoiQU  ia  couneotitHi  with, 

Mwriage,  cauMS  of  the  dccUuu  of,  'Rl 

ft  »eq, 
Mary  Qumn  of  Scota,  early  home  of^  it* 

Lori'aine,  2i7. 
Memoquls  or  Old  Hailetscbt,  107. 
Mrua^'crii',   au   Aii{'lo- Indian,  cotitunb* 

of,  4(Hi. 
l!iu.,   rRnjj  Wkju  to,  5lit. 
Monier  Muiiier-U'iltjjinis,  Sir,  "Rvmiu- 

iscQUucs  "  of  MaiLcybtiry  C-olle({U  hy, 

1  12   f(   tr,/. 
MoUi:  AUUUT  TUE  PRJU-AOATUUV  iScUOOL, 

4o. 
^torl>cco,  caDdidates  for  the  tlirone  uf, 

468  ft  Mftj. — duimiaaiU  of  Miiiiatera  at, 

480  ft  »fq. 

Morocco,  tiik  Ascestsiow  op  ths  Nbw 

StXTAN  OP,  467. 
MosloiiM,  di%'isioit8  amongiit  the,  27. 
Ualai  AIkIuI  A:^iit,  procIaniAtiDu  uf,  &a 

SulUn  of  MorcMoo,  475-80vereigiity 

of,  ojeccptcd  at  Kcz,  47S— State  entry 

of,  into  Vest,  4S4. 
Mula:  rl  HaMiRti,  late  Sultan  of  Morocco, 

nintmrr  «xpedition  of,  407 — death  of, 

48S,  47-1— occeasion  of  son  of,  474. 
MoBsct,  AUicd  dfi,  disJtIiistouing  view 

tff,  ri79. 
KBWf  Ambkicas  Takikv,  the,  573. 
"  JJow  deniocrnt-'V."  KjuUcal  falbiciiM  utt 

to  di^giifl  of  the,  100  rl  S'f/, 
Nrw  SpuKT,  A,  4lt*. 
Nl-w  Wuciiftii,  tin;,  777  rl  «'i/.  jMwm, 
NiTtimvi) :   A  Frauhknt  or  Rpshuk 

Ltri:,  430. 
Nook  uv  Nokth  Walks,  a,  081. 
OdK,   a  (itJirBKNT,  417. 
0>i*  or  A  Hkuaokablf.  Kauilt:  Okx- 

itRAi.  RoiiEitT  MA<i„tt7AS,  R.E.,247. 
Otton,  doptiMUtioiui  of,  5)4. 
Ph]«nnu,    rvvolutiuiiary    outbreak     at, 

G«oenl  Ctiurch'*  uSorU  to  qoull,  SOO 

tt  mq. 


T*aiiUier,  taming  of  a,  408, 
Paris,  Inuooh  Lire  is,  802. 

TaHIS,    TIIR    StRKIXS   (IF,  KOKTY    yUAKX 

.Ai.o.  A'fA. 
PariAli  L'onncils.  {lowem  of  new,  in  Scot- 

laiui.  123  H  rrq. 
Paritiiau  H-oiiieu,  cluiractcrictica  of,  half 
*   a  century  ago,  4J^  ''/  srr/. — indoor  Ufa 

of,  K05  rl  <*-'/, 
Pbriohkai,  F&£»4,  TniiiTT  Ykaiui  or 

THF^  032. 

Pieturct,  flpecial  cxhibitioua  of,  208  et  iteff, 
PlacK'Names  or  Scotland,  38. 

POKTA  and  GKOi^RAI'II&R.'S,  fllA. 

Poor    aaseesment,    origin    of,    120— in- 

crcoited  taxation  in  regard  to,  121. 
Position  or  Japan,  Tuit,  878. 
PaicrAiuTORV'    Scuool,    work    about 

THE,    45. 

Pbkjtun  ANii  Falkirk,  Su>E-Liuirrs 
ox  Tius  Battles  or,  oa 

Pretton,  victory  of  the  Pretender's 
troopa  at,  no  —  letters  of  «ye-wit- 
na««eB  reganling  the  battle  of,    100. 

PUKTKM^na    AT    BAlt-LK-PrLV  THB,  220. 

Pretender,  tlic,  liio  of,  at  Uiir-k-I>ue, 
227  el  iff.  —  negotiatiom)  regarding 
llio  uinrriago  of,  240 — tacape  of,  tii 
Kngland,  244 — rbfug^ea  attnu.'tod  to 
Tiar-li)  IJuo  by.  246. 

Property  and  incomo  tax.  Sir  \Vm.  Hiir- 
coiirt's  proposeil  I'udiictioiifl  iu,  119, 

PmrrttTius  ur  Wili>  Birus,  thk,  65. 

Provincial  press,  influence  of  the,  on 
LondcHi  juurimtiatn,  ZAQ  rt  Krq. 

QpintKST  OiJE,  A,  417. 

Kahbit  casting  ita  tkin,  a,  843, 

Rain  of  Ireland,  the,  322. 

Rlicii>-T  Vmit  To  Uaraar,  a,  350. 

Ru>  Bodice  and  tub  Black  Flt,  tiib, 
CO. 

Re«l-dvor,  lome  expttriencea  jn  stalking, 
in  RosR-Rhirc,  272  rt  «»/. 

RtMiMscKNCKH  Of  Jauka  Asmosv 
FRnODR:  I.,  756. 

RiDR  IS  Uakkalano,  a,  000. 

RouEK  BAi.-o<i,  6ia 

Room,  tuk  Duublb-beddkd,  411. 

RoacbcQ',  Lonl.  on  rcfoiTO  of  Lli«  Houau 
of  LonU,  806  rt  &a/. — on  tlie  Dis- 
t:«(al>li8bmeDt  qucation,  900— Cabinet 
ronucil  of,  r^^arding  war  betwetin 
China  and  Japan,  002. 

Kl-.s,man  Lik£,  NiTi-'iievu:  A  Praqkiwt 
OF,  430. 

r^li«bury,    Lord,    on    the    vocial    and 

Klitiefll  outlook,  888. 
ion.  tishing  for,  in  tha  loa  with  fly. 
rod,  422. 
Scotch  IxKral  Govonuneut  Bill,  paanog 

of  Uio,  450. 
&:"»TL.\>"D,  Place-Namis  of.  38. 
Sva  ttahing  with  rod  and  tackle,  riao  of, 
418— literaton  on  the  lubjuct  of.  410 


— clabB  far  the   ))ruriiott()ii    uf,  ih. — 

ftrtificiftl  flidi  for- Use  in,  'ISI  rt  *ctf. — 

improvomciitB  in  method  of,  428. 
.SKNor.s.Mt,  TiiK  Sheikh  w  Jkuuuub,  27. 
Session  op  18H  438. 
"Sbvbstv-Foub"   Fkioatb,  as  Old, 

222. 
BniKAR,  Thirty  Ykabs  of:   Couclu- 

lioii.  .tS7. 
8hopa  of  Piu-iA,  the  fonnor  and  the  prea- 

BDt,  4^. 
SlDB-LloaTS  ON  TUB  BaTTLBS  OF  PbES- 

TOS  AND  FaLKIAK,  1)8. 

Six  Weeiw  ik  Java,  7S. 

RKKLin\>N  Hand,  the,  527. 

Sk«lton,  Jobn.  C.B.,  LLD.,  Icttera  of 
JamM  Anthony  (''ron<lc  to,  '5S  ft  tvQ. 

Sioith,  Richard  Uaird,  notice  of,  S47. 

Sooioty,  thu  oiinunl  nxodua  of,  2t(5  et 
BTf/.—tiw  Bvatidala  in,  288. 

Somalilaud,  commeuceuient  of  British 
induence  in,  :)5U^tlie  iubaliiUkuts  of, 
35'2  il  s^v-— atti-actious  for  the  sports- 
uuui  iu,  :i.')4,.'iri7— coruimtioaccnmiuny 
irf  a  native  kin^  in,  3t)7. 

BOHB  PlUINCU  NuVKLISTK,  5$X 

SoxK  Thouuuto  on  Tiui  Woman  Qves- 

Tiojr,  689. 
Spokt,  a  New,  41H. 
Stooe'e  Tavern,  London,  literary  gathor- 

ings  at,  S39. 
Stort,  the  End  of  tub,  254. 
Bt&kets  of  Pauih,  ttik,  Forty  Ykars 

Ai»s  4,'>3. 
Struggle,  tub  Cohikc,  889. 
Struoolk  to  osrr  on,  Ckluiact  a«o 

TiiK.  777. 
Sultan  nv  Morocco,  tub  Accessiok  of 

THE  Nkw,  467. 
Taxce  npon  land,  origin  and  history  of, 

lis  et  tftj. — results  of  proponed  Icjp's- 

latioa  rt-'t^anliDi;,  12a  tt  gfi/.,  104. 
Terai,  Bport  in  the,  391— tbo  wild  olc- 

phant  in  the,  401. 
"That  Damnable  Country, " 309, 
Tlicatre,   the   modem,   as  a  teacher  of 

morals,  296. 
Thiktv  Ykabs  or  Suikar  :  Conclusion, 

3*7. 
Thirty    Yk.ius   or    thk    Perioihcal 

VRum,  532. 

TlItBIE  L.\W,  TUB  CoNFE!<SItiN  OF,  213. 

Tiger-uuh,  att«uiut  to  tame  ii,  4<)8. 
Tigers,  killiug  of,  in  thu  T«rai,  391  el 
m>q. — lifting  of,  when  dead,  395— dis* 


"J 


apjioiuttnoubi  lu  thu  liuiitiiig  of,  ^KJn 
H  ntf/. — most  effectivo  weaptin  for  de- 
spatch of.  30S  —  ose  of  i^aohana  m 
shooting  of,  409. 

Tomb  of  KtNii  John   in    ^VoacBST4 
Cathedral,  tub,  791. 

Tree-planting,  practice  of,  by  tlie 
nuuis.  U17  -intrfxlutitiou  of,  .-u  an  arti 
intoHritaiii.titO— oxteUBiveoperatiouB 
in,  HtTynniugUamc,  650 — Cuiitinental 
mctliods  of,  ti52 —arguments  in  favour 
of,  658. 

Unuaruieu  WoRKiNu  Mbn,  Club- 
Home^  FOR,  701.  H 

Vagrant  traders  of  Paris,  reminiscano^l 
ot  the,  460  et  ffsj.  ^ 

Vn-roKLA,  THK  Loss  ov  IT.M.S.  :  an 
Annivkr.^ky  Lament,  435. 

Walk';,  a  Nook  of  North,  681. 

Walwi,  thti  aspect  of  Diuvnt  in,  6S4 — 
condition  of  the  farin-lalwurers  in,  ih. 
ft  «'/. ^partridge -shooting  in,  6S7. 

Water-carriois  uf  Taris,  reailoisccnces 
vi  tlic,  J.'i!). 

Weir  to  Mill,  prom,  510. 

Whito  ant,  ravages  of  the,  in  ludiaa 
households,  388. 

Who  was  Lost  and  is  Foo.vd,  Chap- 
ters v.-vuL,  1— IS.-X1I.,  15K2— xiii.- 

XVL,  S'i'j— XVIL-XX.,  485— XXl-XX 

(O'oncluaiim),  6'J-I. 
Wild  Birds,  the  Protkction  of, 
Wilftoa  Hill,  scope  of  tlic,  574  —  pi 

Bions  of  the,  ."i76  ^l  /tfj. — income-.. 

fcatare  of  the,  579 — probable  durotioQ 

of  the,  581. 
Wolseley,  Lonl,  recent  military  reft 

of,  177. 
Woman  Qi'KaTioN,  Somb  Thocciits 

the,  68U. 
Women,  modem  views  of  thu  rtghtaand 

disabilitiett  of,  289  et  ^. 
Women  of  Paris,  oharacteristics  of  the, 

half  a  century  ago,  456  ft-  ow/. — indoor 

life  of  the,  805  —  life  of  tbo  uiaiiStis 

amuii^  the,  806  H  ser/.  —  life  of  tb« 

minority  ftiiiitng  the,  810  t<  mi/. 

WdiaEHl'KU   ('ArilKllR.ll.,  TIIK    ToMB 

KiNi;  John  in.  791. 
Worth,  M.,  n  bastness  cagagciuunt  tvii 

•.iS3. 
Ynle,  Sir  Henry,  notice  of,  247. 
iCeilah,  the  tuwu  of,  %>2 — .\frican 

nation  ceremony  at,  307 — tloaigiw 

Italy  upon,  368. 
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GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS. 


fjc  Cfjristmas 

^ra^j  A-^.  2^th.   i^crt utter 

7('///  ^<r  0  sumptttous  number,  having  a  special  an>er  in  hvo 
loiors  designed  by  Alfred  Brennan.  The  number  will  be 
opened  with  three  Jull-pagc  pictures^  practically 

Three  Frontispieces*  by  A.  B.  Frost,  Albert   Lvnth, 
t.mite  /•'riant. 

Rudyard  Kipling  contributes  one  of  his  most  dramolic 
poems,  entitled  "MeAndrew's  Hvmu," 

George  Frederick  Watts,  the  eminent  Emails  A  fainter, 

is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  il- 
lustrated by  twenty-one  reproductions  from    Walts's 

paintings  and  drawings. 

The  Matrimonial  Tontine  Benefit   Association. 

A    Christmas  Storv   by   Robert  Grant.     Illustratiims 
by  A.  B.  IVenzell.' 

A   Primer  of  Imaginary   Oeography   Af   BranJ,r 

Matthews,   with   original  and  fantastic  drawings  hv 

Oliver  Her  ford,  covering  twelve  pages. 
H.    C.   Bunner  contributes  a  sketch,    ''The   Start-    of  ,i    ', 

Path,"  '.i.'ith  sympathetic  illustrations  bv  A.  B.  Frt'sl.    ' 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  concluding   his  selection  of  ' 

frontispieces,    writes   of  £.mile    /•'riant,    one   of  the 

hrightest  painters  of  the  modern  French  school. 

Stories    by    IValler    /..    Palmer,    Franeis    Lynde  and 

others. 

The  Woodcutter's  Hut.       A  striking  poem  by  Archi- 
bald J.ampman,  illustrated  by  Frank  French. 

PRICE,    as   CXCNT*. 


:: 


<^^SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  IN   \%9^.^^ 

,  f^HF.  •■■>>r.'f,intiy  -.widening  cofitii-ifion  of  Strihners  Magazine  in  both  literary  and  artistic 

■:fork  ■a-iii  I;   din-cii  upon  during  the  coming  year  in  noTvl  and  stimulating  directions  to 

wiiiy  i-a,A  isitt,-  rr/rcM-nf  thf  highest  type  tf  a  progressive  and  popular  American  magazine. 

The  History  of  the  Last  Quarter-Century  in 
the  United  States,  1869-1895, 

Till  be  an  imporiant  feature  extending  over  a  number  of  months.     It  will  give  the  on'y 
p<iri  ol   the  history  of  this  country  that — in  a  broad  sense — has  not  been  written.    ^ 

I       Tu  undertake  the  preparation  of  this  history  ihe  Magazine  has  been  fonnaate  in  '  . 
secuririR  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrew*,  of  Brown  University,  who  unites  ihr  *  [ 

I       closest  study  of  American  history  with  the  broad  grasp  of  a  man  of  affairs.     He    ' 
possesses  cspec'ally  the  fresh  point  of  view  and  picturesque  nanative  which  means  1  ' 


everything  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

Till-  slory  tif  pvents  which  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  Ihe  present  (rencration  is  liisCory  which 
|t>ss(!sse-i  ilic  ikci>CMt  siyniricance  to  the  reader  of  to-day.  The  past  quarter-century  has  been  of  e^rtra- 
rdin.iry  irH)i(rft  :  this  n;irr;ilivc  will  lead  many  to  rfali/.c  ror  the  tirat  time  its  wonderful  character  and  the 
«rl  it  has  played  in  human  afTaim.  It  has  been  the  tirst  in  which  the  country  was  a  ihorouKbly  united 
at  inn  of  unditiputed  [lowerand  influence.  In  material  prosperity  and  development  these  years  have  been 
nparal  clid  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  invention  and  science  they  have  been  not  (ess  fniitlul. 

'Ihe  conductiirs  of  the  Magazine  wil  make  a  feature  of  the  illustration  of  the  story,  not  only  by 
icumnits.  relics  and  pnriraits,  Tiut  by  mcmnr»ble  scenes  restored  from  absolutely  authentic  ma.erials 
i>niy,  Mt  that  this  pictor.al  jiortion  may  have  equal  historical  value  w.lh  thotext. 


SCRfB.YF.BS  MAruZiyji  .LV^-ODXCEMKXT,  1805-GonUi 

'■The  Art  of  Living"  will  be  another  undertalctng  in  qaiie  a  d'Glcrent  field,  b) 
■nr  Grakt,  In  nhlcb  he  treats  with  a  brigbtness,  »brcndnrs8,  and  deltghifu 
loaophy  which  rciidcrs  of  his  "Reflections  o(  a  M.ifriec]  Man"  will  find  fai 
the  questions  which  cctopy  pThaps  ino^t  of  the  avetage  man's  dally  thougl] 
whole  art  of  liviDg.  under  modern  conditions,  for  a  family  neither  very  il 
very  poor,  but  with  the  triulitiaas  and  ju»t  espectatioii»  of  educated,  refinei 
••ippottlng  Americans  of  good  brecfling.     The  papers  take  up  such  subjects  i 

*'THR  INCOME:"  iU  extent  iUiilliawmuctiabaU 
be  uchlced  for  h. 

"THE  DWELLING:"  shall  ii  be  In  town  or 

oonotry  f 
*<THB  COMMISSARIAT;  "  and  the  ijaestloa  <>( 

bouaebold  tirpendlture. 
•■BDUCATION  ;"  what  shall  be  done  with  tb« 

cbt'ilreo } 


w 


o 


"THE  SUMMER  PROBLKM  ; 

concern*  ibe  cliy  {»m\\^, 
"HARRIED  AND  SINGLE    LIFBj 

dltioiu  ol  cddi. 

■'  THE  CASE  OF  MAN  "  and  '■  THK  I 
WOM  A  N,"  or  ibe«e  everrday  thtnts  M 
■t  from  hi«  or  her  point  of  view. 


FBfl 


These  art'ctes  will  be  ntustrmted  In  a  peculiar  and  spirited  faahioa.  diffeting  p 
from  coavenlional  iIiu>tratioa  M  mncb  as  Mr.  Giant't  paper*  from  heavy,  cc< 
esuyf. 

The  Amazing  Marriage,   a  ferial  norel  by  Gkorgb  Meridith.  begins  ta  janua 
j  I  will  siill  futher  extend  the  iaterest  American  readeis  feel  in  the  woik  of  thi 

.  (  novelist. 

1 1   The  Story  of  a  Play  will  be  a  short  novel  by  Wiixiah  D.  Howxlls.  the  ex 
\  \  young  playwright,  and  one  of  Mr.  Howells's  ronsi  delfgbl(u)  pictures  ol 

lile  in  a  new  held. 


1 

Ks.  e 


American  Party  Politics.'*    A  feHesofibree  articles,  by  Noah  Brooks.  _ 
I  I  wlih    the  hisinry  of  party    politics    with   the   deaiaess.    enterlainiog    qualH 

^\  person.il  reminiscences  uf  a  man  who  baa   been   for  years  a  leading  jnurnall 

I  I  iluiJent  of  the  subject.    They  will  be  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  line  ptjrira  t». 

{  '  '*lii  the  Land  of  Don  Quixote.'*    A  series  of  three  sketches  by  Aucirsr  F.  ]a 

i  *  narrating  the  w.-inderingii  of  the  immortBl  melancholy  knight  [hrooffh   ibe  ci 

I  I  of  La  Mancha.     lltustrated  by  Daniel  Vierge  with  a  Urge  number  of  his  vroi 

I  I  drawings  in  line — its  rare  a  pleasure  to  lo^-ers  of  the  best  IllusttatioD  as 

.  )  likely  to  have  from  any  source  during  the  year. 

'  [  SINGLE   ARTICLES   IN  GREAT   VARIETY, 

,  )  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  here  a  detailed  announcement  of  the  mUcetli 

,  I   articles  which  will  give  permanent  and  lively  interest  to  the  numbers  of  the   Ma 

I    for  tS95.     By  their  varied  suggestlveness  and  Individuality  they    wilt   maintain  I 

'      dillons  of  excellence  and  of  close  Inieiest   In  the  activities  o(  coniemporary  life 


vroi 

'I 


arnnri^  ihusc  to  appear  in  early  numbers  may  be  especially  mentioned  :  Life  I 


<*  Athletic  Club«,  by  Duncan  ^Dw^atts.  iMustrated  by  C.  tf.  Gib<ofi.  Countr, 
^    Hunt  Club5,  by  Edavaro  S.  Mahtif*.  illustraied.     Old  Pa-shloned  Gardens,  b 

Alick  Morsk  Earlk,  illustrated  from  tbe  finest  of  our  old  gnnlcns.  The  l*ortn 
^  J,  n.  W.  Turner,  by  Cosmo  MnNKnoi^E.  Coney  Inland,  by  Jixian  RALrM,; 
0  iratrd  by  Henry  McCarter.  Some  Old  College  l.ettcr.4,  .antedating  the  ec 
1 1  Country  Roads,  wtltien  and  illustrated  by  Frank  Krfncii,  the  engraver.  Tb 
.  \  cent  of  ArarAt.  t>v  It.  F-  B.  Lynch,  with  photographs  taken  en  his  jonrney.  i 
^   Hnd  of  the  Continent,  an  account  of  the  snuthern  extreme  of  South  America,  b] 

R.  SfSAKS.  who  has  just  returned  from  his  Important  expedltloo.     lllusiratrd. 

A  Series  of  Engraved  Frontispieces  wiU  be  conirlbuied  by  the  chief  American 
cngravrrs,  who  htive  mnde  the  art  famous  everywhere,  each  being  repiesenic 
sabject  thoroughly  chai-acicrlsilc  uf  the  cagravcr's  best  manner. 
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Scribj 


GEORGE  FftCDEniCK  WATTS. 


/frtify  N<fty.  25/A, 


npenfJ  n'ith  tkref  fun-Nt^e  t^^tttrts^  frmh 
Threv  Frofiiispleccc.  ^'  ,\.  B. 

<ieor^  FredeHdc  Wfttts.  r4^  r« 
The  MatrtmonUI  1'ontlne 

*»■  ,#,  fl,  tVtmOf/l. 

A   PHmcr  of  limgliMry  OaofTHi 

H.  C.  Bunncr  .I'Htrihtir*  a  ikaA 

l>hJllp  atllwrt  HamMlon,  .m<7m 
<.   tvrttta  i'/  £jHtU 
itttfrt  a/  tk/  mn/frn  > 

•Mhcri, 

The  Woodcutter's  Hut.     A  itr%Ui> 
I»K1CIC,   as  csi 


*)•  Own 


1 


I         <*^SCRIBNER'S   WAOAZINE  IN    II 

^he  History  of  the  Last  Quarter^ 

the  United  States,  1869-1895 


^ill  be  »n  Impnrl.Tiit  feature  fxtentjlnft  over  a  Tiiimber  of  months.     1|  n 
part  ol   ih«  hlstorv  ot  this  countty  that  -In  &  bro«d  sen^e-feus  ti 

g      T»  underiAlcc  itie  preparailtxi  or  ilii*  hiAitrry  Ihc  M«j{">i)tt*  ktkX  b 
sri.MTfiij;  Pfc*iilcnt  E,  Etcnjamln  AndircwH.  ni  Brown  Unlreniliji 

I       clonesi  »>tii(ly  of  American  histoiy  trUh    ihe  bi€Ut.d  gr-up  ol   a  man 

•       posaciK*  capcc  mlJy  the  lre*h  |M>ini  ol  view  *ml  pli;lurr«(|ap  ni 
every  til  l.)i|c  in  h  work  of  ibtscharacicr. 

]        Tdr  Mori' ^.f  <vrnti  wMrh  nr>'<irfeJ  ifufing  lUe  lif*lnnp  i\i  \'r\t  %•'"■' •■ 
|o«w>M-4iihr  .ktj^sl  w^'ulfuiiiic*^  1 J  the  Tcaitrr  ut  ttntj»y.     Tfii-  i"**i 
nlliiniv  lnk|^>rt :  (In*  n.uTiiUvc  Mil'  Ir^il  many  l'>  rraliti'  xir  tlir  linr  i. 
lift  It  tiuii  pl;iywcj  m  lininan  xrlMlnt.     H  hrti  hrcff  the  hrw  in  •»■'>"■  ■■     >  ■ 
xtlun  uf  midl«[iined  i^owei  *ntf  lunuerKc     In  tDnlnlNl  jj^'.^k'  ' 
itgMmJyjeil  leii  ilie  hwloiy  ut  ilte  woild,  A«d  m  iiivwrttinifl  *nii  •^-^ 

TllC   I'luJiUtUJrt   ri/   [JlP   Mil^fl«lni'   wil     n.  ..      .1    :■  ,    ,    ... 

■fUfDcntM.  in-lii.»  4i<fl  ifHTirflll*.  liiir  Iny    tirii    '  ■       ■     '   1  ■  m 

atils-,  HI  dinf  tJilt  piriiif  al  ^lOfTiuu.  itii*y  h4^-<  .   .  . ..  ii  ,  .:■,.-  «v  ,[ii  ,; 


Advertidrnt  Dt^Hmtrnt, 


1 1  SCBIBJ^E^S  MAQAZIKE  AJrjfOOJTCEMEJ^T,  1895-C 

«'  The  Art  of  Living  **  will  be  another  underuking  In  qaile  a  d'fferent  fi 
ERT  Grant,  In  which  be  traats  wlib  a  brightness,  shrewdncM,  and  del 
lovopfay  which  readers  of  his  "Reflections  of  a  Married  Man"  will  ; 
the  questions  which  occupy  pfrhaps  moft  of  the  average  man's  dally  l 
whole  art  of  living,  under  modern  coaditlons,  for  a  family  neither  v 
very  poor,  but  with  the  Iraditioos  and  just  expectations  of  educated, 
sappoitlng  Americans  of  good  breeding.     The  papers  take  up  such  sul 


*'THE  INCOME;'*  its  extent  and  bow  much  shall 

be  sacrificed  for  It. 
"THE  DWELLING."    aball  it  be  in  town  or 

country } 
"  THE  COMMISSARIAT ;  "  and  the  question  of 

household  expenditure. 
"EDUCATION;"  what  shall  be  done  with  the 

children? 


'THE  SUMMER  PROBLEM;" 
coocems  the  city  family, 

'MARRIED  AND  SINGLE  LII 
ditions  of  each. 

'  THE  CASE  OF  MAN  "  and  *'  Tl 
WOMAN,"  or  these  e\-eryday  t 
at  from  his  or  her  point  of  vievi 


\ 

t 


These  articles  will  be  Illustrated  In  a  peculiar  and  spirited  fashion,  dlffc 
from  conventional  illustration  as  much  as  Mr.  Giant's  papers  fiom  hcav 

essays. 

The  Amazing  Marriaget  a  serial  novel  by  George  Meredith,  begins  In 
will  still  futher  extend  the  Interest  American  readers  feel  in  the  work 
novelist. 

The  Story  of  a  Play  will  be  a  short  novel  by  William  D.  Howells,  the  t 
young  playwright,  and  one  of  Mr.  Howells's  roost  delightful  pictures  < 
life  in  a  new  field. 

"  American  Party  Politics."  A  series  of  three  articles,  by  Noah  Brc 
with  the  history  of  party  politics  with  the  clearness,  entertaining 
personal  reminiscences  of  a  man  who  has  been  for  years  a  leading  j( 
student  of  the  subject.     They  will  be  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  6ne  port 

*<  In  the  Land  of  Don  Quixote."  A  series  of  three  slcetches  by  Aucusi 
narrating  the  wanderings  uf  the  immortal  melancholy  knight  through 
of  La  Mancha.  Illustrated  by  Daniel  Vierge  with  a  large  number  of  h 
drawings  in  tine — as  rare  a  pleasure  to  lovers  of  the  best  illustration 
likely  to  have  from  any  source  during  the  year. 

SINGLE  ARTICLES   IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  here  a  detailed  announcement  of  the  i 
articles  which  will  give  permanent  and  lively  Interest  to  the  numbers  of  tl 
for  1895.  By  their  varied  suggestiveness  and  individuality  they  will  mail 
ditions  of  excellence  and  of  close  interest  In  the  activities  of  contempora 
among  those  to  appear  In  early  numbers  may  be  cspeciatly  mentioned  : 
Athletic  Clubs,  by  Duncan  Edwards,  illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibiion.  C 
Hunt  Clubs,  by  Edward  S.  Martin,  illustrated.  Old  Fashioned  Oardi 
Alice  Mor<;e  Earle,  illustrated  from  the  finest  of  our  old  gardens.  The  I 
J.  n.  W.  Turner,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Coney  Island,  by  Julian  I 
tratrd  by  Henry  McCarter.  Some  Old  College  Letters,  antedating 
Country  Roads,  written  and  illustrated  by  Frank  French,  the  engravei 
cent  of  Ararat,  bv  H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  with  photographs  taken  on  his  joum 
End  of  the  Continent,  an  account  of  the  southern  extreme  of  South  Amet 
R.  Spears,  who  has  just  returned  from  bis  Important  cKpedhion.     Illnstra 

A  Series  of  Engraved  Frontispieces  will  be  contributed  by  the  chief  Am 
engravers,  who  have  made  the  art  famous  everywhere,  each  being  repr 
subject  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  engraver's  best  manner. 
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BIOORAPHY. 

ohn  Oreenleaf  Whittier. 

Life  and  Letters.  By  SAinm.  T.  Piokard.  with  T 
poftralta  and  rlen.    %  rota.,  jorown  Sro,  gilt  top, 

A  work  which  all  admirers  of  the  poet  and  all  lovers 
the  man  will  weltrome  with  peculiar  gratitude. 

eorge  William  Curtis. 

An  appreolatiTS  aud  admirable  account  of  this 
knlgfatfy  man  and  ervat  dtlsen.  By  Edwabd 
UaaT,  In  if m«ric<fn  Mtn  of  hei^r*  Series.  With  a 
portrait.    16mo,  %\3St. 

ucy  Larcom. 

Life,  Letters,  and  Diary.    By  Ber.  Daxisl  D.  Ad- 
usoii.    Wllhaflne  new  p<H>tralt.    lemo,  $1JKI. 
&  book  of  great  Interest  about  odo  of  toe  noblest 
9f  American  women. 

Wmiliar  Letters  of  Thoreau. 

Alited,  with  an  Introduction  and  notes,  by  Fbahk 
fl.  SAiraoRH.  Uniform  with  the  Rlvertide  Edition 
bf  Thoreau 's  Works.  With  a  full  index.  Crown 
Wo,  gilt  top,  %IM. 

jaria  Edgeworth. 

,  Ufo  and  Letters.  Including  letters  and  views  of 
'  jh;ott.  Lady  Byrou,  Hallain,  Madame  de  Stai^l, 
t  lecker.  Due  de  Bntfflle,  and  many  other  celebrities. 
I  Uy  AuoUBTcs  J.  C.  Hark.  With  portrait  and  view 
f  her  homo.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  $1.00. 

ir  Walter  Scott. 

'   'aralUar  Lettora.    With  a  line   steel  pm^rait  of 
cott  and  an  autographic  plan  of  Abbotsford.    8 
•   ols.,  8vo,  fcllttop.  $HO0. 

,  In  perusing  theso  fasclnatlog  pages  we  seem  to 
,  ^  Sir  Walter's  life  over  again  along  with  him."— 
■  ^idon  JVeffraph. 

I  FICTION. 

'lilip  and  His  Wife. 

[toworful  novel, written  with  grcst  art  and  charm, 
id  innplred  by  u,  lofty  purpose.    By  Mfh.  Dkland, 
ilhor  of   "Joliii   Uard,   l^i-acher,"   "Sidn^, 
The  Old  Garden,"  "Little  Tomiiiv  Dove,"  "The 
oryof  aChild."  [Titird  £«i(ioii.]    lUmo,  $1.25. 

e  Story  of  Lawrence  Qarthe. 

very  bripht  nnd  etigii^riii;:  iiovi*l  of  New  York 

I   o.  though  iirtt  u  Hock'ty  tiovol.     Ily  Eu,Er  Olnbv 

!RR.  uutlionif  "The  btury  of  Margaret  Kent," 

'  ALipiiorn,"  etc,     Itimo,  S1.V5. 

'-eet   Clover: 
„^liite  City. 

I  channlii;,'  I-nu-stury.  iiiwnvon  with  phaws  of  the 
v,e:it  Fiiir.  By  Ci.AltA  I^riSE  U  HNHAM.  author  of 
Tli'xl   lK>or,  "  clc.     Sl,iJj. 

ur  d'Alene. 

iramatic- !ii.-ci'iint  of  riots  in   the  C»i'iir  MAIeiie 
iie.i  ill  IWi,  witli  :iii  i-nLraKinf.'  jnvi-siciry.    By 
„.«v  HAI.1.01K  FixtTK,  iiuthiir  of  *'  John  Bodowin's 
stim-my."  I'tc.    J1.2S. 


A   Romance  of  the 


Chase    of    Saint   Castin,     and 
'  »ther  Tales. 

I  io<'k  of  very  ctraiiittt  ic.  stories,  iimstly  lnLst-il  on 
.  loritful  iin'iilPiilM.  By  Mrs,  Catii"iiwooi>,  auilii'C 
.  'ThcLadv  <>r  l-'orlSl".  .Itilin,"  "Old  KaKka»ki:i," 
,  ■.     lUnio,  jl.iO. 

''.  Bell-ringer  of  Angel's,  and 
rther  Stories. 

*KMv  voliiinc  iif  Bret  Habtk's  Illimitable  stories. 


ESSAYS, 

Master  and  Men: 

The  Serrnon '  on  the  Mountain  practiced  on  the 
Plain.  A  tbougbtful  bocdc,  contrasting  current 
Chri«tiaDltj  with  that  <a  Cbrikt.  and  illuBtratint; 
the  Be^ltudes  by  the  lives  of  Hoses,  Paul.  Ocirex 
Fbx,  Qeoeral  Gordon,  and  Oeonre  H acdonald.  B; 
Bev.  Dr.W.B.  W«ioBT,authorof  "Ancient Cities*' 
and  "The  Wosid  to  Come."    ICmo,  $tJS. 

Religious  Pros^ress. 

A  small  book  on  a  large  subject  treatetl  wiili  ad- 
mirable leamint^.rarcDreadtnof  view,  and  a  rlni-ly 
tolerant  spirit.  By  A.  V.  O.  Aixam.  antbor  ot  "  Tiu 
Continuity  of  Christian  TbotghU"    ISmc,  (l.di 

Occult  Japan:  The  Way  of  the  Qods. 

A  book  of  irreat  interest,  on  the  Rhinto  faith  nl 
Japan,  from  careful  titudy  and  {tersoDal  ot»4>rv[>. 
tlon  By  Pkrcital  Ixiwflu  author  of  "S^'tn.' 
'*  The  Soul  of  tlio  Far  East,''  etc.   Cn^wn  Sv. .,  $1  .T^ 

Pushing  to  the  Front; 

Or,  Success  Under  Dlfflcultiea.    By  Obih«s  Swcti 

MABDaM.    With  £1  excellent  portraits   of  fstiit>ii» 

persoGB.    Crown  8vi>,  (1-^)- 

An  IrreBlfltlbleklndof  book,  tbowinK  by  vlgoroui 
statement  and  most  abundant  and  various  anei.-' 
dotett  how  victory  may  tie  calnetl  over  obstacles  ami 
success  achieved  by  pluck,  will,  ami  pcrNistenoy, 
Every  one,  especially  every  younjr  penton,  wIk 
wishes  to  reach  the  "  front,"  shuuld  reai.1  this  bo«>k 

Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art. 

A  book  of  high  critical  character  and  iuteretit,  by 
HuKAcx  E.SraoDBR.  author  of  "Men  and  Letters,' 
etc.    CrownSvo,  gilt  top.  $lJ8fi. 

Talk  at  a  Country  House. 

Interesting  imaginary  conversations,  at  an  Engtitl 
country  house,  on  famous  Englishmen,  EnglUl: 
Boi'lety,  politics,  and  literature,  AH'-yriun  inxerip 
tlons,   etc.    By  Bir  FowAsn  (Jtrachcv.    With    a 

rorlrait  and  engraved  thle-paj:e.    16ino,  ;,'1U  top 
I. -a. 

Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan. 

A  work  of  great  interest  on  the  less  known  \»v 
tlonn  and  curttomM  <if  Jaiian.    By  LAPuAmo  Heark 
t'  volH..  Kvo,  xilt  lop,  f4.n>. 
"  A  very  great  book."~A'e«i  Yurk  Times, 

Riverby. 

A  volume  uf  elithleon  eliamjlni;  outdoor  paper*  or 
Ilower»,  eg^'s,  l)l^dl^  monntaiiis.  pralrit^s,  and  otiiei 
ap[»tizing  Biibjeeifl,  treated  with  Kreai  fr^'slino* 
and  iiiHlcbt.  By  John  Burrouohs.  author  i-l 
"  Wake  Koltln,"  "Sigiisaiwl  Bcawius,"  etc.  V'-ma. 
♦l:». 

From     Blomidon    to    Smoky,    and 
Other  Papers. 

A  iKxikof  obwervalioii  in  the  Provinces  ami  else 
wheio.  liy  the  late  Frank  Bollkb.  autlmr  u 
"I,;iml  or  iho  Lliicerin^  Know"  and  "At  Ih 
Noitli  of  Bciircamp  Water."    ICino,  fl  25. 

A  Florida  Sketch-Book. 

A  <-1iarniin::  outdtKir  bo<>k  on  thiii;:a  observed  I 
Fl.iri.la.  Hv  BRAiiTORn  Tohhbt.  aiithorof  "BinI 
in  the  Hus>j,"  "A  Rambler's  Lease,"  and  " Th 
Kiiot-patli  Way."    lOino,  tl-**- 


»'  *  iV/t/  ^y  a/l  Baoksellen,     Stnt,  postpaid,  by 
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Attractive  Christmas  Gif 


r: 


COLONIAL  BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 
Cbtldten  or  Colonial  Days. 

Witt)  iwelve  r>c-«linll«a  of  water-color  iketchM  by 
K.  I'a>LV  Moa*;f.  la  llicfe  *kctche*  Mr,  Moras  tuu 
orodiKeU  iwelfc  bfiutiful  piciurci  o(  colunial  life. 
TtK  prtncip*!  cbarscEer*lnthe««  krecbildren,  buither* 
Vc  >lftuadu:iAOrpict«<l,  and  ail  IntUc  iiiclureaquc  coa- 
tuni«^  of  'hat  period. 

vingeaclif  jc-ftimitcUan  aptirapfiatc  tiory 
^tlu  IfLi.-jtQCTii  S.  TiicKRK,  tirlntcd    in 
JnL  ml  mioft.  and   cacloactl   in   4   be«uli(ul 

drcor^icd  LiurdCT. 

Lar^c  4(0,  boartli.  wiih  <oPcr»  io  colon,  ^.yt. 

Rhymes  and  Stories  of  Olden  Times. 
Tales  and  Verses  of  Lon^  Ago. 

Thf.i'  '■■■  .'i.\  >r«  mjiJc  lip  ol  •etcctioo*  fron  "  Chi'- 
d'r  F^il  r)j)!i,"  c^itlM  untaininit  juat  lialt  tbe 

111  -id  text  in  the   Urtfer  volunic. 

.  I  tji  J»,  wtlli  i.'.'vei*  ID  col"<»,  each  fi.jo. 

A  TREASURY  OF  STORIES,   JIN0LE3. 
AND  RHYMES. 

A    rtmntrtnHy    imlirtttimg  ftftmmt,  tfmlAimiiU   »«0 

Ttine  include  tcpruductioot  ol  all  (be  waur-color 
,)(... ......  fiarc  m.4tlc  Mlat  llompbrry  famona  aa  a 

<U  Ltlll.l-IIIC. 

r-.  add  'c****  by  well-known  aulhora,  (a 
aJ..ii..,.>  \.j  .iit.  Mother  Go«ac  rbymca  aad  t*  auadard 
faify  >ale». 

■  TiluBc,  (to,  btiirda,  wiib  coven  la  colora,  claUi 
b»c«,$i.^l  fiiltrcilclaUi.il. 73. 
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CALENDARS   FOR  iSgs. 

The  fiocat  line  of  calendar*  ever  oil 
Unctive  (eaiure  b(  ihne  li  tbii  th«|r  aife 
Aacrlcan  In  •pirii.  Tbey  are  the  only  I>b1 
of  calendar*  de^ign^O  by  American  arUiu 
ufactured  In  Ihli  couauy. 

Scrcniy  variciic*  10  cboou  (roa.  ransl 
FroB  loccDiito  li.yj.    Seod  for  <au1oguc. 

Send  for  Oas4.<umvi  C«Tai.ogi/i.    Oo  receipt  of  ten  cent*  an  attractive  calepiiar,  pHnied  )»  ^ 

tSLaloxoe  vllt  i>e  lent  tn  tny  aitdreM.     On  receipt  of  advcnitcd  price  any  ptiMkation  wll>  )■«  lent  10 
(al  the  pobliahert'  e«peniei      Mention  thi»  H«»iew,  ■jj 


IN   THE    MIDST  OF  ALAR 

Bv  RdaUiT  Bamb,  tlie  Rdllor  of  "  Tbe  \a 
Tne  6rat  of  an  iioporiam  new  acrica  of  c 
OOveU  of  convenient  tiie,  bound  In  coloret 
tailetulty  atainped  in  ai'vcr. 

Mr  Barr  ia  admitted  10  lie  one  of  tbe  M 
wrtiera  of  abort  storica  Jn  ilie  wurld.  iiut  tbl 
novel.  Tlie  leading  cb^r^der  of  live  tiori 
York  nrwapa|jcr  cannpondcal,  and  thgij 
frontier  of  Canada  al  tbe  lime  ol  ibe 

A   YEAR   OP   PAPER    DOLI 

By  Miaa  Riiiih>ti«  S.  Tn  %% 
Tkr  m»tt  t*»»ti/mi  itmif  *«>/•'  tfi^O 

With  twelve  dealgoi  of  children  in\ 

Erlaie  to  the  difTercoi  moniba  ul  the  fi 
Kck,  lu  many  colore,  attd  aa  made  that  UlT] 
vul  aa  paper  dolb. 

One  entirely  new  feature  ia  that  with 
tunta  a  «becl  M  calendar  date*.  The  da 
month  can  be  cut  out  and  paaied  on  Ibe 
aeaUng  that  nontb,  tbe  twelve  ficurca  1 
dar. 
In  a  boa  with  bTi(hl  cover  ia  colors,  1 
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T'if  NEOSTYLE   Duplicatoi 


Any  Bnw  Can  Take  90O0  ftrf^ot  CwpUa  /Vwm  O 
Oriyimmi   Writing  or  7^pncr*ttnif. 


TVICS  AS  BAFID  AS  AKT  OTHZS  tR 


Awarded  4  Highest  Awards  at 

Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 


(OSTYLE  COMPANY, 


THE   lOLC   SPECIAL   AWARD  FOR    PROCI 
OF   DUPLICATINa  TVPCWRITING. 

arxD  rvR  cihcvlaxh,  SFKciMMns  of  work, 
$)6  to  102  Church  Street,  Kew  Tor] 
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EDINBURGH  REVIEW 


ttay»  the  Re- 
vit^c  of  BevU-urti 
well  maiotaint 
tl8  high  Btant]- 

ri.    "  Scarcely  an  article  but  compels  iidnuration  (or  its  store  of  fact,  its  fertility 
MiggeKtioii,  its  jiidictal  halam^  and  its  line  ntyle." 
.  The  Original    t-^iiilloii  or  the  K-iinhnrgh    R*'\'iew,  the  Quftrterly  Review  and  the 

lcottis]>  Kfvifw  is  supphecJ  by  us  to  our  aubacribers  at  nearly  half  the  price  it  cosls  , 

b  England. 

Vruly  tubscrlpilQDi:     EDiNfiiiKCH  Rbvikw,  QL*i«iiT«tiLv  Rbvikw,  Scotthii  RtriBw,  cacb,  $4.00  per  i 
feur:  any  two,  I7.50;  aH  iDfce,  810  ;o:  stusle  cuples.  tt  as:  Dij^ckwuod's  MAt^AZiNS,  $j.ao  per  year,  , 

|og1«  coplei,  jacenit ;  wiib one  quunctlj,  96.50;  with  two, (looo;  with  three, f (3.00. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  POBLICATlOli  CO.,  231  Broadway,  Kei  York. 
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INCORPORATBD  1847. 

Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  GompaH 


I 


OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

>ss  Assets, -        -        -  $20,808,692.3 

l»LDs,  i,6i3,648J 

The  Policy  Coniracis  of  this  Company  embrace  all  the  liberal  features  of  evei 
pr.  They  become  Imcontestablk  two  years  from  date.     They  arc  absolute 
ir-roRniTABLE,  the  entire  "  reserve  "  at  lapse  being  applied  either  to  the  Extei 
r  of  the  original  sum  insured,  or  to  the  purchase  of  paid-up  insurance. 
I  CASH    TALITES    GVARA?«TEKD. 

EDWARD  M.  NEEDLES,  President. 


—n  «.  flTCPHENS,  Vle»-Pr««. 

OWN.  ft««rflUry  anri  Tr*uyr*r. 


JOHN  W.   HAMEfT,   ManAt*r  Of  toan  Oapl. 
HENRY  O.LIPPINOOTT,M»nB8*r«fA««n«|t 


LEONARD      Xnr  PUBLICATION  CO..  231  Bn 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


NOVKMBBR,  1894. 

Whal    haa    become    of  Home  Rul«f 

Hy  J.  K.  Redmrtcd,  M.P. 
KtiiclMUd  and  Ihr  Ciinilnic  Tliunilvr- 
ktorm  t  H  i^crnian  Tk'Hr.    By  Dr.  i-'elix 

ChrlMllan  f!»oclall»in.    By  Hfi  Grace  ibc 

Duke  oi  Atffyt:. 
Tli«  Parllamenm  of  fta«  World.    Ry 

J.Taylor  Kay. 
Tho  PrriM   In  Turker*    "T  1'-  Anthony 

BablcB  and  nnnkeya.    By  S.  S.  Rucka>an. 
Tl*e    People**    Kitchen*    In    VlenoH. 

By  Rdiih  :)ci1crt. 
more    l.lalit    on    Anionio    Pflrex.     Hy 

Mj|<k  MHr'.Eci  A,  S    Hume. 
The    nnuampiallHt   rri-rd:   a    Haply 

lo    •    dkallcuc«.      By    Henry     Dunmng 

MacLeod, 
The  Coroan  I'ruxi  k  Word  for  CIilDK. 

By  Dcmeinuc  C.  Buulger. 
ffoneonforiiilal    PorebodliiK**     By  the 

Kcv.  J.  <julnneM  Koeeia, 

Prnll  Ran«lilnc<    By  A.  C.  Twist. 

The   Rlblo   In   KlemeuCary   Kthoola. 

ByJ.G.  Fiuh,  r.I_D.  lUtr  a   Chit/  Uifteff 
f/Trmlni'mg  CtiUgti) 
•Jnatire    in    Bncland:*    a    Rnllrlac 
t-r>.     By  EdwaiiJ  lJ>ccy,C.B. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER,  1894. 

Tbe  Crimea  In    llfX-l    and    1891.    Pan 

I),     By    Gcit«iat   Sir    P.retyn    Wood,  G.C.B., 
V.C-.etc- 


Cbloa*   JapaUi 

Uunflry. 


ADd   roma.    By  K.  S. 


■nrninx  Qar^llona  of  Japan. 

Itrniy  Sjv^e-I.andor. 


By  A- 


Hermann  Von  Hclmholla.    By  Arthur' 
W.  KUckcr,  F.K.S. 

Won>«n*a  Kewapapera.    By  MIm  Kvclyo 

Matcb-Ptililtpp*. 


•lamblea   l*>    Norak    Plnniarkeu 

C«4i.  LindeaAy. 


A  n«le  oft   n'ordmironli. 

Hutcl)ia*oo. 

Mymmeiry  and  Inrlttml. 

ncll. 


By 

By  Thumu 
By  Mr*.  Hty 


VetiaClan  .if  laaala.     By  Herbtrt  P.  Ho<n«. 

t>lf*  In    Olber  Planet*.      By  Sir   Roben 

ilati,  K.R  5- 
**••  K^url  at  lilfe.     Chap*,  i-j.     By   W 


NOVKMBER,  ilsi- 

The    rfalnn>Japaiie«p    noiifllel 
A  Tier  t  a  t.'uuverftallou.   By  Sir  Tlio 
Waile, 

The    DoBirucllon     of    tke 
Sriiool.     By  Jobn  C!tfIord,  O.D. 

**  The  nniixman**t  ITIanx  l>ir«|l. 
.naoxland.  By  tbe  Autbur  of  "  Fo'« 
Yarna." 

The  New  Syrlae  Goapela*    By  J.  Ren 

Harrla. 


Nehool  nnpply  In  Ike   niddia   A 


By  Anfaur  P,  Lcacti. 

The  Ka*lcm  Hlndn  Kaab.  By  Col 

A.G.  DuiaDd. 

A    New   Theory    of  ibe  AhiolniPi 

By  PiolttMrSctb. 

The  Developmeul  of  KnBllata  neirf 

By  W1II141U  Larmnie. 

The    AuialBanieflun  of    Londwn* 

Piedeilc  HAttiaoo. 

The  Fninre  noTeriimenl  ef  L»iid« 

By  C.  Uauicficc  GutDiDc. 


1 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIE\ 


NOVBMBBR.  tt94< 
DlavoDleul  In   India.    ".IiulUo.*' 

P»«udo-liidlvldualUmi  ori  Ibo  Pll 
eni  Hluiery.     Hy  Arthur  Wituy. 

A     Colonial    lloni«    Hule    Queall 

By  ).  MwciatbUin. 

fieorKe     .t|ere4llb*a     >a4ure    Poel 

I.   Ramih  Af4ii  Man      By  William  P.  Httcll. 

The    Leval    Pron'a»lon«.     A    Pika 
Amalgamatidn.     By  G.  W.  K. 

ItVaaleal   rrlilrUm    and    CrMlra> 

Jac.,b  Bradlord,  MUS.D.OXON. 

A    DAmlnanl    Noia   of  Home   Mereni 
PIrllon.     ByThOflwa  BradAcid. 

All   Auwirallan   Walerlnc-Plaf*  «H 
II*  ludMatrlea.     By  A.  J.  K<ite-SoIoy.^| 

Tennyaon**    Tnrnenat. 

DatKfi. 
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By   JcMcpb    r 


The  Slaca  aa  an  Bdnvalor.    ).  P.  ' 

LOO. 

A  :itaUonal  ITontra*!. 
Gontevporari  Llwraiar*. 


PRIOR,  EAOn.  POSTPAID,  40  CENTS. 


HALF  PRICE  MAGAZINES 

are  popular  now.  We  introduced 
that  custom  ten  years  ago.  Our 
American  editions  of  the  English 
Reviews  and  Magazines  have  always 
been  at  nearly  half  the  cost  of  the 
English  copies,  though  identical  in 
every  way  save  covers  and  advertis- 
ing pages. 

The  print's  the  same,  the  paper, 
the  binding.  Could  you  want  more? 
Not  unless  it  is  low  price,  and  that 
we  have  always  given  you. 

For  ten  years  we  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  low-priced  maga- 
zines. Others  are  now  finding  out 
how  wise  we  were. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.. 
231  Broftdway,  New  York. 
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